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JLKTTEE  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  TREASURY. 


Treasuby  Depabtment, 
Bureau  op  Statistics, 
Washington^  June  17,  1875. 
Sot :  In  a  coaotry  like  oars,  where  all  useful  labor  is  deemed  hen* 
orable,  where  the  existence  of  popular  suffrage  renders  the  working- 
dasses  the  chief  repository  of  political  power,  and  where  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  harmonizes  with  the  national  traditions  in  support  of  a  policy 
calculated  to  preserve,  as  between  employers  and  the  employed,  that 
equality  of  rights  assorted  in  our  fundamental  theories  of  government,  i 
all  trustworthy  information  on  the  subject  of  labor  possesses  an  interest 
which  becomes  more  general  and  pronounced  as  the  rapidly-developing 
industries  of  the  country  increase  in  diversity  and  extent. 

This  interest  has  been  much  enhanced  of  late  in  consequence  of  the 
agitation  in  regard  to  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  which  has 
signally  marked  the  last  decade ;  and  since  the  organization  of  this 
Bureau  the  applications  for  information  on  this  subject  have  steadily  in- 
creased in  number.  Such  applications  are  received  from  various  classes 
of  persons — ^from  political  economists  and  students  of  social  science,  from 
journalists  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  economic  and  social  questions, 
from  philanthropists  desirous  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  working- 
classes,  from  representatives  of  labor  associations,  from  persons  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  employers,  and.  Anally,  from  prominent  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress  desirous  of  applying  to  the  task  of 
practical  legislation  such  data  on  the  subject  of  labor  at  home  and 
abroad  as  have  been  acquired  by  observation  and  experience.  These 
applications  have  been  especially  numerous  in  connection  with  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  tarifT,  and  a  review  of  the  debates  on  tarifl 
legislation*,  for  many  years  past,  will  show  with  what  avidity  both  pro- 
tectionists and  free-traders  have  availed  themselves  of  any  information 
within  their  reach  upon  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  especially 
on  the  cost  of  labor  and  condition  of  the  laborer  in  those  countries  of 
Europe  which  compete  most  sharply  with  American  manufactures. 

It  was  owing  to  the  frequency  and  urgency  of  the  demands  for  such 
information,  coupled  with  the  inability  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  sup- 
ply the  same  from  its  ordinary  sources  of  intelligence,  that  the  undersigned 
was  induced,  when  in  Europe  as  a  delegate  to  the  International  Statis- 
tical Oongress  in  1872,  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  thus 

'See  Special  Report  on  the  Cnstoms-Tariff  Legislation  of  the  United  States. 
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afforded  for  commencing  an  inqniry  into  the  rates  of  wages,  the  cost  or 
subsistencOt  and  the  condition  of  the  working-classes  in  the  Old  World. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  visiting  those  parts  of  Europe  which  possessed 
the  greatest  interest  to  a  citizen  of  the  New  World,  he  employed  the 
leisure  time  at  his  command  in  making  investigations  on  this  subject  in 
the  chief  seats  of  manufacturing  industry,  The  murky,  sooMaden 
atmosphere  of  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  other 
industrial  centers  of  Great  Britain,  was  less  inviting  than  the  health- 
inspiring  breezes  of  her  hills  and  fields,  while  their  great  workshops  and 
factories  were  far  less  attractive  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view  than  those 
"  epics  in  stone  "  which  commemorate  the  devotional  spirit  and  archi- 
tectural skill  of  our  mediaeval  ancestors.  It  was  among  the  former, 
however,  that  the  information  needed  for  this  report  had  to  be  collected. 
So,  on  the  Continent,  it  was  necessary  to  spend  much  time  at  such  busy 
seats  of  industry  as  Chemnitz,  Essen,  Barmen,  Seraing,  Huy,  Jumet, 
and  Charleroi,  and  similar  towns,  while  many  places  far  richer  in  historic 
associations,  architectural  beauty,  and  the  treasures  of  art  and  science, 
received  but  a  transient  visit,  or  were  omitted  altogether. 

The  difficulties  which  obstructed  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry 
were  numerous  and  formidable,  but  the  success  of  the  work  undertaken 
demanded  that  they  should  be  met  and  surmounted.  The  disinclina- 
tion of  many  employers  to  make  known  the  rates  of  wages  paid  by 
them  in  the  different  branches  of  their  work  was  overcome  in  some 
cases  by  a  judicious  presentation  of  the  subject  and  a  due  exercise  of 
tact,  while  the  disposition  of  others  to  answer  inquiries  in  a  general  and 
perfunctory  manner  was  met  by  care  and  minuteness  in  the  preparation 
of  questions ;  but  there  were  instances  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  exer- 
cise no  small  amount  of  determination  and  persistence  in  order  to  obtain 
the  information  desired.  A  single  illustration,  in  addition  to  the  case 
mentioned  on  page  521,  may  be  given.  The  du:ector  of  the  largest  and 
most  widely-known  establishment  in  one  important  branch  of  industry 
declined  to  communicate  to  the  (Jnited  States  consul  of  the  district 
information  in  regard  to  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  mills  under  his 
direction ;  it  was  subsequently  secured,  however,  by  the  undersigned, 
but  only  after  nearly  tw.o  days  had  been  devoted  to  thoughtful  prepara- 
tion and  active  exertion. 

The  readers  of  this  report  will  probably  notice  the  omission  of  any 
formal  comparison  between  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  corresponding  industries  in  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  advantages  possessed  by  the  Old 
World  and  the  New  for  the  prosecution  of  manufacturing  industry.  If 
this  omission  be  regarded  as  a  defect,  it  is  due  to  the  undersigned  to 
say  that  it  is  an  intentional  one.  In  attempting  such  a  comparison 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  avoid  discussing  the  effects 
of  customs-tariffs  upon  the  prosperity  of  manufactures  in  this  and 
other  countries.    This  result  is  foreign  to  the  wish  of  the  undersigned, 
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and  incompatible  with  the  neutrality  appropriate  to  his  official  posi- 
tion. Had  it  been  prepared  by  a  citizen  not  officially  connected 
with  the  Government,  the  coarse  hinted  at  might  with  entire  propriety 
have  been  pursued ;  yet  it  is  possible  that  the  advantage  thus  gained 
in  logical  completeness  would  be  more  than  neutralized  by  the  loss  of 
confidence  which  a  work  of  this  character  would  necessarily  sustain  if 
aflfected  by  a  partisan  bias. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volume  sach  bias  has  been  sedulously 
avoided.  The  author  has  not  aspired  to  erect  an  edifice,  but  has  con- 
fined himself  to  the  humbler,  though  he  hopes  not  less  useful,  task  of 
preparing  the  materials — of  quarrying,  hewing,  and  polishing  the  stones, 
carefully  observing  that  their  quality  is  good,  their  lines  mathematically 
accurate,  and  their  integrity  and  trustworthiness  undoubted — but  leav- 
ing to  others  the  distinction,  not  only  of  erecting  the  structure  but 
also  of  determining  the  use  to  which  it  shall  be  devoted  when  com- 
plete. To  drop  the  figure,  it  is  as  much  the  inclination  as  the  duty  of 
the  undersigned  impartially  to  gather,  collate,  and  publish  facts,  leav- 
ing it  to  others  to  deduce  therefrom  such  conclusions  as  from  their 
respective  points  of  view  may  seem  legitimate. 

He  does  not  profess,  however,  to  be  without  opinions  on  economic 
matters.  One  who  has  watched  the  growth  of  industry  and  the  various 
mutations  by  which  it  has  been  affected  during  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years ;  who  has  witnessed  each  financial  crisis  from  1837  to  1873, 
and  observed  its  effects  upon  industry  and  trade  5  who  has  attentively 
followed  the  course  of  tariff-legislation  from  1842  to  the  present  time,  and 
who  during  the  last  twenty-three  years  has  been  more  or  less  engaged 
in  gathering  and  publishing  statistics  of  American  industry,  could  not 
mi^e  such  an  avowal  without  self-stul^cation ;  nor  could  he,  unless 
wanting  in  patriotic  sentiment,  fail  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  any  gov- 
ernmental policy  whereby  the  prosperity  of  our  common  country  might 
be  affected.  The  noble  sentiment  of  a  Eoman  poet,*  which  has  been 
adopted  as  a  motto,  may  be  fitly  paraphrased  by  the  author  of  this 
report  in  the  expression,  ^^  I  am  an  American,  and  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  whatever  concerns  America.'' 

That  the  report  contains  imperfections  the  author  is  well  aware.  With 
fewer  demands  upon  his  attention  he  might  have  improved  it  in  various 
respects ;  but  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  work  under  such  conditions 
as  were  permitted  by  the  engrossing  labors  incident  to  the  direction  of 
an  important  Bureau,  and  he  therefore  submits  it  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary, 
and  through  you  to  Congress  and  to  the  country,  as  his  contribution 
to  industrial  literature,  in  the  hope  that,  whatever  its  defects  of  style, 
arrangement,  or  treatment,  the  mass  of  new  information  which  it 
contains  will  make  it  a  source  of  benefit  to  his  fellow-toilers  in  all  depart- 
ments of  physical  and  mental  labor.  In  money,  it  has  involved  a  not 
iucoQsiderable  expenditure  from  his  private  funds;  in  labor,  its  cost 
*  Homo  sum;  homaQi  nihil  a  me  alienam  pato. 
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has  beeu  so  great  as  to  give  bim  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
that  word  than  he  had  when  he  defined  it  upon  the  initial  page  of  *fbe 
report  as  ^<  exertion  attended  with  pain  or  fatigue." 

In  conclusion,  he  desires  to  make  an  acknowledgment  to  those  whose 
substantial  assistance  has  facilitated  his  labors : 

To  the  honorable  Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  in- 
terest which  he  kindly  evinced  in  the  inquiry,  and  for  a  circulai 
letter  to  the  ministers  and  consuls  of  the  United  States  in  Europe; 
to  the  consular  officers  hereinafter  named  for  their  effective  aid;  to  the 
ministers  of  Germany  and  Belgium  at  Washington,  who  voluntarily 
furnished  letters  asking  that  all  proper  facilities  be  afforded  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  inquiries  in  their  respective  countries ;  to  Mr.  J.  P. 
Hnrris-Gastrell,  of  the  British  legation,  for  numerous  letters  to  parties 
in  England;  to  influential  merchants  in  New  York,  especially  to 
Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  who  instructed  their  agents  in  Europe 
to  render  to  the  undersigned  all  possible  assistance  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  task* ;  and,  finally,  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Peters,  librarian  of  the  Bureau,  for 
large  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  early  chapters  of  the  work, 
especially  of  the  historical  portion,  and  also  for  obtaining  at  his  own 
cost,  while  recently  in  England,  information  in  regard  to  trades-unions, 
and  for  preparing  the  chapter  thereon. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  YOUNG, 
.     ,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Bon.  Benjamin  H.  Bristow, 

Secretai^y  of  the  Treasury. 

*  Bat  for  the  active  assistance  of  the  agents  of  Messrs.  Stewart  6c  Co.  at  Berlin  and 
Chemnitz,  in  collecting  a  large  amoimt  of  information  relative  to  Prussia  and  Saxony, 
the  statements  in  the  report  in  regard  to  wages  in  Germany  would  have  been  far  lesa 
accurate  and  complete  than  they  now  are. 
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SiDce  the  day  when  our  primal  progenitor  was  expelled  from  Eden, 
and  the  doom  pronounced,  '^  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread,'^  the  subject  of  labor  has  been  one  of  absorbing  interest.  To 
trace  it  firom  the  earliest  historic  period  to  the  present  time,  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  which  our  race  has  experienced,  would  be  a  difficult  if 
not  an  impossible  task ;  and  yet  the  subject  has  of  late  assumed  such 
gigantic  x>roportions  as  to  demand  the  most  careful  consideration. 

It  may  be  well,  in  the  outset,  to  accurately  define  the  word  "  labor.'' 
It  is  generally,  but  we  believe  incorrectly,  used  as  a  synonym  for 
^^work.''  The  latter  word  denotes  occupation  or  employment,  but  not 
necessarily  of  a  toilsome  or  fatiguing  character,  while  the  former,  as 
WorcestePs  first  definition  properly  expresses  it,  implies  "exertion 
attended  with  pain  or  fatigue,  hard  work,  task,  toil,  &c."  Work  may 
be  performed  not  only  without  pain  or  fatigue,  but  with  positive  pleasure. 

Notwithstanding  this  difference  of  signification,  the  words  "  work  ^ 
and  **  workmen"  will,  in  the  following  pages,  be  regarded  as  synony- 
mous with  "labor"  and  "laborers,"  partly  as  a  concession  to  popular 
use,  but  chiefly  to  avoid  the  frequent  repetition  of  those  words. 

OEIQIN  OF  SLAVERY,  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  WAGE  LABOR. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  which  there  exists  any  authentic  record,  the 
performsnee  of  the  labor  necessary  to  sustain  life  has  been  an  occasion 
of  o<mtention  and  struggle  in  human  society.  The  desire  to  escape  from 
this  neeessary  toil,  or  the  smibition  to  possess  more  than  their  own  la- 
bor oonld  produce,  has  always  impaled  men  to  seek  in  some  way  to  con- 
trol the  services  of  their  fellows.  "The  simple  wish,"  says  Maine  in  his 
Afident  Law,  "to  use  the  bodily  powers  of  another  person  as  a  means 
of  ministering  to  one's  own  ease  or  pleasure  is  doubtless  the  foundation 
of  slavery,  ami  as  old  as  human  nature.''  In  the  more  advanced  por- 
tions of  the  modem  world  slavery  is  forbidden,  and  it  is  only  through 
the  intervention  oi  those  subtle  forces  known  as  the  "  laws  of  trade  " 
that  one  man  can  derive  profit  from  the  labor  of  another.  In  a  more 
primitive  state  of  society  this  process  was  far  more  simple  and  direct. 
There  "  the  wish  to  use  the  bodily  powers  of  another,"  if  accompanied 
by  adequate  power,  went  straight  to  its  object  by  reducing  to  bondage 
the  p^^n  whose  services  were  desired.  Thus,  bprn  of  the  rude  im- 
pulse of  men  at  a  stage  of  social  development  when  the  right  of  the 
stroBger  was  the  prevailing  law,  slavery  is  everywhere  found  as  an  al- 
ready established  fact  in  the  very  infancy  of  civilization.  Among  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  the  most  polished  as  well  as  the  rudest,  slavery 
was  universal ;  and  it  is  only  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  that 
it  has  disappeared  even  from  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  modem 
times.  In  our  own  country  less  than  a  decade  has  elapsed  since  its 
final  abolition  by  the  adoption  of  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Gon- 
stitntion,  and  it  was  but  a  few  years  earlier  that  Alexander  II  issued 
the  edict  which  terminated  serfdom  in  Eussia.  The  Spanish  republic, 
falling  in  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  has  but  just  done,  what  the  Spanish 
mmarehy  so  long  refused  to  do,  by  adopting  legislation  looking  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Antilles;  while  in  Brazil  the  process  of 
emancipation,  inaugurated  by  the  law  of  September  28,  1871,  will  prob- 
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ably  not  be  completed  for  many  years  to  come.  Under  most  if  not  all 
of  the  native  governments  of  Asia,  slavery,  in  some  form,  still  remains 
undisturbed ;  in  Egypt  it  flourishes  under  the  reign  of  the  present 
bhedive;  notwithstanding  the  eflbrts  of  that  i)otentate  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  and  good  opinion  of  western  rulers ;  and  on  certain  portions 
of  the  African  coast,  as  well  as  among  the  islands  of  Polynesia,  some 
of  the  most  revolting  features  of  the  slave-trade  appear  to  have  b^n 
recently  revived. 

It  thus  appears  that  slavery  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  facts  of 
human  history ;  and  its  universal  prevalence  in  former  times  has  un- 
doubtedly had  a  potent  influence  in  the  genesis  of  the  labor  question  of 
the  present  day.  Gassagnac,  in  his  History  of  the  Working  and 
Burgher  Classes,  takes  the  position  that  the  classes  of  which  he  treats 
are  universally  the  descendants  of  former  slaves.  The  theories  of  this 
writer  were  grossly  warped  by  his  own  aristocratic  pride  and  prejudice ; 
yet  there  is  no  lack  of  historical  evidence  that  slavery  preceded  wage 
labor  in  the  process  of  social  evolution,  and  that  hired  laborers,  who 
have  only  appeared  to  any  considerable  extent  in  communities  which 
had  made  some  progress  in  civilization  and  in  the  diversification  of  in- 
dustry, were  chiefly  drawn  at  first  from  a  class  which  had  been  previ- 
ously enslaved. 

For  ages  the  process  of  enslavement  and  that  of  gradual  elevation  out 
of  slavery  went  on  side  by  side.  The  ways  by  which  persons  fell  into 
slavery  were  various.  Gassagnac  maintains  that  this  system,  or  rather 
this  thing — for  it  doubtless  existed  as  a  fact  long  before  the  relations  it 
involved  were  defined  in  any  code  of  law — ^had  its  origin  in  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  father  over  his  children.  That  this  was  one  of  its  early 
sources  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  for  history  affords  many  in- 
stances of  the  sale  of  children  by  their  fathers.  Laban  bargained  away 
his  daughter  Bachel  to  Jacob  for  seven  years'  service;  and  though  he 
sold  her  tor  a  wife,  and  not  for  a  slave,  the  principle  of  possession  and  of 
the  right  of  exchange  for  a  pecuniary  equivalent  is  clearly  recognized  in 
the  transaction.  Xenophon,  in  his  Anabasis,  mentions  a  Thracian  king 
who  offered  to  give  him  his  daughter,  and  proposed  to  buy  his  if  he  had 
one ;  and  in  Athens,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Solon,  there  was,  according 
to  Plutarch,  no  law  to  forbid  the  sale  of  children.  It  is  said,  too,  that 
Athenian  fathers  not  unfrequently  availed  themselves  of  their  preroga- 
tive in  this  respect.  It  often  happens  that  the  customs  of  certain  exist- 
ing communities,  who  are  now  at  a  stage  of  socisd  development  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  other  communities  at  a  remote  period  in  the  past, 
serve  to  illustrate  the  customs  of  the  latter.  Thus^  as  Maine  expresses 
it  in  his  Village  Gommunities,  ^<  direct  observation  comes  to  the  aid 
of  historical  inquiry.''  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  furnished  by  the 
Georgians  and  Gircassians  in  the  notorious  practice  which  prevails 
among  them  of  selling  their  daughters  to  become  the  wives  or  concu- 
bines of  wealthy  Turks.  It  is  not  difScult  to  believe  that  in  semi- 
civilized,  polygamous  societies  the  children  bom  of  wives  or  concubines 
for  whom  a  price  had  been  paid  would  often  be  regarded  by  the  father 
in  the  light  of  property.  A  few  would  be  treated  as  favorites,  but 
toward  the  greater  number  paternal  affection  would  have  but  little 
force,  and  such  as  were  objects  of  dislike  would  occasionally  be  sold ; 
while  others,  less  bright,  energetic  and  ambitious  than  their  brothers 
and  sisters,  would  be  assigned  to  servile  tasks,  and,  through  prolonged 
drudgery,  finally  sink  into*  veritable  slavery,  in  which  condition  their 
children  would  find  themselves  from  infancy.  If  it  be  remembered  that 
in  such  communities  families  were  often  very  numerous,  and  composed 
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of  the  offspring  of  several  different  mothers,  it  will  not  seem  improbable 
that  doll  or  uncomely  children,  especially  those  of  concubines,  or  of  un- 
loved wives,  wei*e  in  many  instances  thus  treated. 

The  sale  of  Joseph  to  the  Midianites,  by  his  brethren,  was  an  instance 
of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  the  stronger,  to  which  tiiere  have  doubt- 
less been  many  analogous  cases. 

Another  source  of  slavery  at  a  later  period  was  debt,  and  the  power 
which  in  many  countries  law  and  custom  have  given  to  the  creditor 
over  the  body'of  the  debtor.  Tacitus  states  that  among  the  ancient 
Germans  the  love  of  gambling  was  such  that  when  everything  else  was 
gone,  a  player  would  often  stake  his  liberty  on  the  last  throw,  and,  if  he 
lost,  would  quietly  suffer  himself  to  be  bound  and  sold.  St.  Ambrose 
mentions  a  similar  custom  as  having  prevailed  among  the  Huns.  In 
some  instances,  men  pursued  by  their  enemies  or  by  the  law,  bartered 
their  liberty  for  the  privilege  of  asylum. 

But  beyond  doubt  the  chief  source  of  slavery  was  subjugation  in  war. 
In  some  cases  a  conquered  territory  was  seized  by  the  victors  and  the 
great  mass  of  its  former  inhabitants  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude. 
la  others  vast  numbers  of  prisoners  were  carried  into  captivity  and  re- 
duced to  slavjery  in  the  country  of  their  conquerors.  According  to 
Josephus  the  Israelites  enslaved  the  Amalekites,  whom  they  conquered 
in  battle  during  their  journey  through  the  wilderness;  and  they  subse- 
quently spared  the  Oibeonites  on  condition  of  their  becoming  ^'  hewers 
of  wooNcl  and  drawers  of  water  ^  for  all  time.  The  biblical  record  affords 
numerous  instances  of  conquering  armies  carrying  the  conquered  into 
captivity,  and  the  same  custom  is  illustrated  in  the  sculptures  of  Egypt, 
Ghaldea,  and  Assyria.  The  Egyptian  king  Sesostris,*  returning  from  a 
successfuj  expedition  through  many  nations,  extending  as  far  as  Scythia 
and  Thrace,  is  described  as  bringing  back  vast  numbers  of  captives, 
whom,  according  to  Herodotus,  he  employed  ^^  in  collecting  the  immense 
stones  used  in  the  construction  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,"  and  in  digging 
^  those  vast  and  numerous  canals  by  which  Egypt  is  intersected."  An 
inscription  on  one  of  the  winged  bulls  found  among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
states  that  208,000  Aramceans  were  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyr- 
ian king  Sennacherib  in  a  single  raid ;  and  according  to  the  inscription 
on  the  Bellino  cylinder,  the  aggregate  number  of  prisoners  of  war  car- 
ried into  Assyria  by  the  same  monarch  in  three  other  expeditions  ex- 
ceeded 600,000.  Of  the  vast  number  of  people  reduced  to  slavery 
under  this  monarchy  alone  some  conception  may  be  formed  wben 
it  is  remembered  that  the  reigns  of  many  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
were  almost  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  sanguinary  campaigns. 
Thus  Esarhaddon,  who,  according  to  Bawlinson,  reigned  from  680  to 
667  B.  C,  made,  during  that  period  of  thirteen  years,  no  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  great  military  expeditions,  including  one  into  Egypt  and  oiie 
into  the  interior  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

The  Medo-Persian  monarchs  appear  to  have  followed  the  same  cus- 
tom to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  wars  by  which  they  attained  the 
hegemony  of  Asia.  Herodotus  tells  us  that,  on  the  capture  of  Eretria, 
its  inhabitants  were  made  slaves  under  the  orders  of  Darius  (Hystaspes,) 
which  orders  appear  to  have  extended  to  all  other  prisoners  of  Greek 
nationality.  The  women  and  children  of  Miletus  were  also  carried  into 
^very  by  the  Persians  during  the  reign  of  the  same  ruler.t     Among 

*  Two  or  more  kings  are  coufonnded  by  the  Greek  writers  under  this  name. 

t  It  was  BOf  also,  with  the  dynasty  to  whose  most  conspicuous  representative  the 
Persians,  a  little  later,  snrreudered  the  rod  of  empire.  Thus  Philip,  having  conquered 
the  Thebans,  sold  his  captives ;  and  his  son,  the  ^eat  Alexander,  subsequently  de- 
stroyed their  city  and  sold  the  inhabitants,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  into  slavery. 
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smaller  potentates  similar  practices  prevailed.  Thus  Polycrates,  King 
of  Samoa,  pats  into  chains  the  Lesbians  captnred  by  him  in  a  naval 
engagen^enty  and  compels  them  to  dig  a  trench  round  the  walls  of 
his  capital.  What  became  of  them  subsequently  we  are  not  informed. 
In  short,  during  the  period  under  consideration,  the  practice  in  ques- 
tion was  all  but  universal.  In  some  instances  a  turn  in  the  fortunes  of 
war  liberated  and  restored  to  their  homes  and  possessions  the  people 
thus  carried  into  captivity ;  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  they  must  have 
sunk  permanently  into  the  slave  population. 

The  multiplication  of  slaves  in  this  way  at  certain  epochs  must  have 
been  immense ;  nor  was  this  phenomenon  confined  exclusively  to  ancient 
times,  for  Sir  John  Chardin  states  that  when  the  Tartars  made  an  in- 
cursion into  Poland^  and  carried  away  as  many  captives  as  they  could, 
finding  that  they  would  not  be  redeemed,  they  solijl  them  for  a  crown 
a  head  j  and  Menjau,  in  his  History  of  Algiers,  represents  a  Mohamme- 
dan as  saying  scornfully  to  a  Christian,  "  What !  have  you  forgotten 
the  time  when  a  Christian  at  Algiers  was  scarce  worth  an  onion  f'  Of 
the  extent  which  the  slave  population  of  the  western  portion  of  Asia 
Minor  had  attained  at  the  i)eriod  of  the  reign  of  Darius  (Hystaspes,) 
an  incidental  proof  is  furnished  in  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives 
of  the  visit  of  Aristagoras,  prince  of  Miletus,  to  the  Spartan  king 
Cleomenes,  whom^he  wished  to  persuade  to  attempt  the  liberation  of 
the  Ionian  Greeks  from  Persian  rule ;  for  among  other  inducements  to 
invade  Asia  Minor  for  this  purpose,  he  mentions  the  "  prodigious  number 
of  slaves'^  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  possessed,  and  which 
would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  conqueror. 

But  there  was  always  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  the  servile  population 
that  could  be  maintained  compatibly  with  the  security  of  the  ruling 
class.  In  one  instance  the  slaves  of  Argos,  largely  outnumbering  the 
citizens,  of  whom  many  had  been  killed  in  war,  took  possession  of  the 
government,  and  held  it  for  a  number  of  years.  Another  case,  familiar 
to  the  reader  of  Grecian  history,  is  that  of  the  revolting  Helots  of 
Sparta,  who  at  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  (470  B.  C.)  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  overthrowing  that  state.  Another  instance  is  furnished  in 
connection  with  the  irruption  of  the  Scythians  into  Southwestern  Asia  in 
the  seventh  century  before  Christ.  When  these  barbarian  hordes,  after 
a  protracted  career  of  conquest  and  destruction,  were  returning  to  their 
country,  they  were  met,  and  for  some  time  successfully  resisted,  by  an 
army  of  their  former  slaves,  who,  during  their  prolonged  absence,  had 
married  their  wives  and  installed  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  house- 
holds as  well  as  of  public  affairs.  Herodotus  naively  relates  that  one 
of  the  Scythians  proposed  to  his  comrades  that  they  throw  aside  their 
arrows  and  their  darts,  and  rush  upon  their  opponents  without  any 
weapons  save  the  whips  which  they  used  for  their  horses.  "  Whilst 
they  see  us  with  arms,"  said  he,  ^^  they  think  themselves  our  equals  in 
birth  and  importance :  but  as  soon  as  they  shall  see  us  with  the  whip 
in  our  bands,  they  will  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  servile  condi- 
tion and  resist  no  longer."  He  adds  that  the  plan  was  successful.  In 
cidentally  this  account  serves  to  illustrate  the  similarity  of  spirit  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  modern  slaveholder  ;  for  whether  the  story  be 
true  in  its  details  or  not,  it  doubtless  harmonized  with  what  the  histo- 
rian knew  in  regard  to  the  general  feeling  of  masters  toward  their 
slaves. 

The  serious  danger  involved  in  too  great  a  preponderance  of  the  ser- 
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Tile  class  mast  often  have  led  to  the  emancipation  of  considerable  num- 
bers of  those  who  composed  it.  In  other  cases  it  may  have  induced  an 
insensible  relaxation  in  the  rigors  of  their  servitade,  gradually  leading 
np  to  their  complete  liberation ;  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some 
of  the  principal  nations  of  antiquity  passed  through  some  such  phase  of 
social  development  as  that  which  witnessed  the  gradual  loosening  of 
the  bonds  of  the  villeins  of  feudal  Europe,  of  which  latter  event  there 
will  be  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  hereafter.  Occasionally  consider- 
able bodies  of  slaves  were  emancipated  at  once  by  some  ruler  or  mili- 
tary leader,  who  found  it  important  to  secure  them  as  trusty  allies ;  a^ 
when  Augustus,  during  the  campaign  of  Sicilius  against  Sextus  Pom- 
.peios,  liberated  20,000  of  this  class  to  make  sailors  of  them.* 

There  must  alsoha^e  been  frequent  cases  of  individual  maDumission — 
.sometimes  as  the  result  of  gratitude,  or  attachment,  on  the  part  of 
the  master  ^  sometimes  in  falflllmeut  of  agreements  entered  into  with 
the  slave  to  inspire  him  with  zeal  in  the  exercise,  for  his  master's  bene- 
fit, of  some  valuable  faculty  ;  while  many  doubtless  worked  their  way 
to  freedom  through  sheer  force  of  character  and  strength  of  intellect. 
In  these  and  vaiious  other  ways  the  emancipated  class  must  have  re- 
cdved  continuous  accessions  throughout  the  course  of  history ;  but  in 
the  ancient  world,  as  has  just  been  seen,  the  class  of  bondmen  was  con- 
stantly reinforced  by  the  enslavement  of  the  vast  numbers  of  prisoners 
taken  in  war ;  so  that  however  frequent  or  extensive  may  have  been 
the  ^nancipations,  slavery  never  approached  extinction,  as  it  did  in 
Europe  after  the  practice  of  enslaving  prisoners  had  been  abandoned. 

The  effect  of  tlus  continued  process  of  enslavement  on  the  one  hand 
and  emancipation  on  the  other  must  have  been  to  build  up  a  numerous 
proletariat  occhpying  a  position  but  little  superior,  at  least  as  regards 
physical  comfort,  to  that  of  the  slaves  themselves.  For  slavery  stripped 
its  victim  of  whatever  possessions  he  eiyoyed  previous  to  his  enslave- 
Dtent;  and  when  he,  or  perhaps  his  remote  descendant,  emerged  from 
that  condition,  it  was  to  find  himself  destitute,  dependent,  and  obliged 
to  procure  his  daily  bread  by  working  for  such  wages  as  he  could  obtain 
Id  competition  with  the  slave  labor  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

Here  then,  in  brief,  is  the  great  central  fact  in  respect  to  labor  in  the 
aaci^it  world,  namely,  the  supremacy  of  military  power  in  industrial 
as  wdl  as  in  political  relations-t  For  if  the  whip  was  the  symbol  of 
iodustxial  masterhood,  the  sword  was  uncjeasingly  employed  in  provid- 
ing fresh  shoulders  for  its  blows ;  and  the  sword,  too,  as  has  been  seen, 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  preparing  available  material  out  of  which 
to  form  the  class  of  hired  laborers.! 

'Ptolemy  Philadelphns  liberated  and  restored  to  their  homes  120^000  Jewish  cap- 
tiTes,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  war  iu  which  they  were  taken,  had  been  sold  by  the 
goYemment  as  slaves  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  chose  to  purchase  them.  On  their 
emancipation,  the  owners  were  reimbursed  out  qf  the  royal  treasury.  The  motive  for 
Uiis  unusual  act  of  generosity  was  quite  unique,  bein^  no  other  than  the  desire  to  add 
to  the  £unous  Alexandrian  library  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  accomplish  which  the 
king  deemed  it  necessary  to  secure  the  oo-operation  of  the  Jewish  authorities,  and 
took  this  method  of  gaining  their  good  will. 

tit  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  this  supremacy  of  the  sword  in  industry  has 
wholly  disappeared,  even  now,  in  countries  where  a  strike  for  increased  wages  is  liable 
to  be  treated  as  an  offense  a^nst  the  state,  and  suppressed  by  military  power. 

tThis  effeot  was  often  proauced  by  the  vast  destroction  of  property  which  occurred 
in  war,  leaving  tens  of  thousands  not  absolutely  enslaved,  but  so  destitute  as  to  have 
no  reoooroe  but  hired  labor.  Modern  times  furnish  an  instance  of  the  reduction  of 
huge  numbers  of  people,  who  were  carrying  on  some  small  productive  business  for 
thsmselves^  to  the  position  of  wage  laborers  through  the  agency  of  a  revolution  in 
industrial  methods.  To  this  there  will  be  occasion  to  refer  again  when  treating  of 
tba  introduction  of  machinery  as  an  industrial  agent.  Digitized  by  VjOOg IL 
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As  to  the  actual  life  of  the  working-classes  in  ancient  tipies  something 
may  be  inferred  from  such  fundamental  conditions  as  that  which  has 
just  been  pointed  out.  For  the  rest  it  will  be  necessary  to  depend  on 
the  casual  glimpses  which  ancient  history  affords.  Doubtless  there  were 
communities  of  greater  or  less  extent  which  had  for  generations  escaped 
the  terrors  of  war;  whose  social  arrangements,  if  not  founded  upon 
absolute  equity,  were  at  least  comparatively  free  from  the  effects  of  vio- 
lence and  injustice ;  and  whose  condition,  under  the  favoring  smiles  of 
nature,  was  at  certain  fortunate  periods  sufficiently  happy  to  suggest  to 
the  imagination  the  poetic  picture  of  Arcadia.  Both  in  sacred  and 
profane  history  there  are  indications  of  a  social  state  in  which  we^th 
'  and  rank  did  not  carry  with  them  a  contempt  for  labor.  Thus  Abraham's 
servant,  when  sent  into  Mesopotamia  in  quest  of  a  wife  for  Isaac,  sta- 
tioned himself  at  a  well  near  thecity  of  Nahor,  apparently  not  doubting 
that  among  the  damsels  who  came  thither  to  draw  water  he  would  And 
a  suitable  companion  for  the  son  and  prospective  heir  of  his  wealthy 
master.  It  was  under  similar  circumstances  that  Moses  encountered  the 
daughters  of  Jethro,  priest  of  Midian,  who  had  come  to  the  well  to  fill 
the  troughs  for  their  father's. flocks.  Herodotus  (viii,  137)  says  that 
^<  in  remoter  times  the  families  even  of  kings  had  but  little  money,  and 
it  was  the  business  of  the  queen  herself  to  cook  for  her  husband" — a  state 
of  primitive  simplicity  to  which  a  fair  counterpart  is  found  in  Yolney's 
description  of  the  life  of  the  family  of  a  moden^  Arab  chief.  ^*  A  sheik,'' 
says  he,  <<  who  has  the  command  of  five  hundred  horse,  does  not  disdain 
to  saddle  and  bridle  his  own,  nor  to  give  him  barley  and  chopped  straw. 
In  his  tent  his  wife  makes  the  coffee,  kneads  the  dough,  and  superintends 
the  dressing  of  his  victuals.  His  daughters  and  kinswomen  wash  the 
linen,  and  go  with  pitchers  in  their  hands  and  veils  over  their  faces  t# 
draw  water  from  fountains."*  In  the  earlier  days  of  Eome^  it  is  said,  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  senators  to  live  in  the  country  cultivating  their 
land  with  their  own  hands :  while  consuls  and  dictators  were  often  taken 
from  the  plow.  "  In  those  happy  days,"  says  Pliny,  **  the  earth,  glorious 
in  seeing  herself  cultivated  by  the  hands  of  triumphant  victors,  seemed 
to  make  new  efforts  and  to  put  forth  her  fruits  in  greater  abundance." 

But  if  at  certain  times,  and  for  longer  or  shorter  periods^  there  have 
been  communities  in  which  the  nobility  of  labor  was  proclaimed  by  the 
examples  of  the  great  and  influential — communities  in  which  the  toil 
necessary  to  human  sustenance  was  shared  by  all,  and  general  comfort 
went  hand  in  hand  with  general  industry — such,  unhappily,  has  not  been 
the  ordinary  experience  of  the  human  race,  and  such,  certainly,  was  not 
the  usual  condition  of  affairs  among  those  nations  of  antiquity  whose 
histories  have  come  down  to  our  day. 

LABOR  IN  EGYPT. 

Among  the  earliest  of  these  nations,  that  which  has  the  chief  claim 
upon  our  attention  is  Egypt.  The  remains  of  her  colossal  architecture 
and  sculpture  which  have  endured  to  our  day  in  the  time-defying  pyra- 
mids, the  ruins  of  magnificent  temples,  the  obelisks,  colossi,  and 
sphinxes,  the  labyrinth,  the  catacombs,  and  the  splendid  tombs  of  the 
kings,  reveal  to  us  a  people  of  remarkable  genius  and  skill,  and  invest 
them  with  a  strange  and  fascinating  interest.  Far  beyond  the  dassio 
days  of  Bome  and  Greece  there  rises  into  view  a  second  and  remoter  an- 
tiquity in  which  this  Egyptian  civilization  stands,  like  one  of  the  pyra> 
mids,  outlined  in  imposing  mtgesty  upon  the  very  horizon  of  time. 
'TtaTels  in  Egypt  and  Syria.        'Q— oy^OOglC 
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According  to  Manetbo,  the  Egyptian  historian,  who  wrote  in  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  no  lesg  than  thirty  dynasties  had  ruled  in 
Egypt  previous  to  the  overthrow  of  her  last  native  king.  Assuming 
all  these  dynasties  to  have  been  successive,  the  duration  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monarchy  up  to  that  time  must  have  exceeded  five  thousand  years ; 
but  accepting  the  received  opinion  that  the  first  seventeen  of  them  con- 
sisted of  several  contemporary  lines,  each  embracing  one  or  more  dy- 
nasties, and  adopting  the  order  of  contemporaneousness  established  by 
I^ame,  the  history  of  Egypt  stretches  back  to  the  year  2717  £.  C.  It 
should  be  said  here  that  Biinsen  and  Lepsius,  both  high  authorities, 
while  accepting  the  theory  of  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  earlier 
dynasties,  assign  to  Menes,  the  first  king  mentioned  in  Manetho's  lists, 
a  date  much  earlier  than  the  one  just  given.  The  preponderance  of  ev- 
idence, however,  appears  to  favor  the  latter,  and  accepting  that  as  ap- 
proximately correct,  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  accession  of 
Menes  and  the  overthrow  of  Nectanabo  by  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  about 
350  B.  C,  was  no  less  than  2,367  years.  If  to  these  thirty  dynasties  be 
added  that  of  the  Ptolemies^  which,  although  of  foreign  origin,  ruled  in 
an  Egyptian  capital  and  identified  itself  more  or  less  closely  with 
Egyptian  interests,  the  history  of  Egypt  as  a  nation  will  extend  firom 
2717  to  31  B.  C,  a  period  of  2,686  years.  But  the  origin  of  Egyptian 
civilization  must  be  assigned  to  a  period  even  more  remote  than  that  of 
Menes,  for  in  the  time  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  which  began  about  2440 
and  ended  about  2200  B.  C,  there  were  constructed  monuments  which 
could  only  have  been  the  work  of  a  people  who  had  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  several  centuries  of  progress.* 

The  early  advance  of  Egypt  in  civilization,  as  well  as  ^er  great  ma- 
terial prosperity,  had  Its  physical  basis  in  the  rare  fertility  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nile  and  the  remarkable  security  of  its  situation.  The 
former,  by  attracting  the  people  to  a  regular  agricultural  life,  induced 
fixity  of  residence  and  the  desire  for  those  comforts  and  embellishments 
with  which  men  naturally  seek  to  surround  themselves  when  estab- 
lished in  i>ermanent  homes.  The  latter,  by  protecting  them  from  the 
predatory  incursions  of  nomad  tribes,  enabled  them  to  accumulate  in 
peace  and  safety  the  means  by  which  this  desire  might  be  gratified. 
Hence  gradually  arose  a  demand  for  mechanical  and  artistic  pursuits  to 
supply  agricultural  implements,  dwellings,  household  furniture  and 
utensils,  improved  apparel,  and  ultimately  great  public  buildings  and 
works  of  art.  Hence,  also,  arose  the  desire  for  protection  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  regular  industry  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  products,  creating  a 
demand  for  government  and  social  organization,  and  rendering  it  possi- 
ble to  unite  a  large  body  of  pepple  into  a  single  state.  Thus  were  de- 
veloped in  Egypt  the  needful  conditions  for  an  advancing  civilization 
long  before  the  peoples  around  them  had  abandoned  the  rude  and  stereo 
typed  usages  of  an  unprogressive  pastoral  life. 

The  security  of  situation  above  referred  to  was  due  to  the  singular 
isolation  of  the  country  5  for  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Nile,  which  owed 
its  fertility  solely  to  its  annual  overflow  by  the  great  river,  and  which 

'During  the  joint  reign  of  two  kings  of  this  dynasty  was  erected  the  great  pyramid 
of  Aboo-seer,  commonly  known  as  the  pyramid  of  Cheops ;  and  manv  other  works  of 
the  same  period  attest  at  once  the  weaUh  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  skill  in  art  and  in- 
dustry to  which  they  had  attained  eyen  at  that  early  day.  These  two  kings  were  the 
two  Sftphises  of  Manetho,  (the  Shofu  or  Khnf u  and  Num-Shofu  or  Nom-Khofa  of  the 
moonmentSy)  of  whom  the  former  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Cheops  of  the 
Greeks,  afler  whom  the  pyramid  has  been  popularly  named.  The  date,  2352  B.  C.  is 
believed,  upon  astronomical  evidence,  to  have  fallen  within  the  period  during  which 
llieae  two  kings  reigned. 
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constituted  the  '^land  of  Egypt,"  was  sitoated  in  the  midst  of  a  d«8ert 
region  of  vast  extent,  affording  little  anbsietencefor  pcedatory  and  bos* 
tile  tribes,  and  interposing  a  formidable  barrier  of  traet^less  sand  be- 
tween the  Egyptians  and  the  nearest  habitable  tracts  on  which  any 
considerable  population  could  have  found  a  home.  Thus  carefully  did 
nature  gnaird  the  tender  infancy  of  Egyptian  civilization ;  and  even  in 
later  times,  when  assailed  by  rival  nations,  grown  powerful  through  the 
arts  which  they  probably  owed  in  great  measure  to  herself,  Egypt  <tften 
found  in  her  Burrounding  deserts  most  pc^nt  allies,  and  more  than  one 
great  army  was  reduced  to  impotence  through  hunger,  thirst,  and  wet- 
ness endured  in  attempting  to  cross  them.  In  relation  to  the  industiy 
and  wealth  of  the  Egypttians,  no  circumstance  connected  with  their 
natural  situation  was  equal  in  importance  to  the  annual  inundation,  on 
which  depended  the  proiductiveness  of  the  entire  area  of  their  cultiva- 
ble land.  In  consequence  of  this  regular  overflow  of  the  fertilifing 
waters,  there  was  usually  ^^oorn  in  Egypt"  when  surrounding  nations 
were  consumed  with  famine.  Yet  even  there  the  agricul torist  was  by  no 
means  wholly  exempt  £rom  the  vicissitudes  which,  beset  his  calling  else- 
where ;  for  a  variation  of  a  £dw  feet  either  way  in  the  rise  of  the  river 
was  attended  with  serious  loss.  In  modern  times  a  rise  of  less  tiian 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  at  the  nilometer  of  El  Rodah,  near  Cairo,  is 
considered  scanty,  leaving  a  considerable  area  of  lajid  outside  the  limits 
of  the  inundation.  A  rise  of  less  than  twenty-four  feet  is  not  entirely 
sufficient,  while  a  rise  of  more  than  xwenty-seven  feet  ranks  as  a  de- 
structive flood.  In  the  great  French  work,  the  Description  of  Egypt, 
there  is  a  table  of  sixty-six  inundations,  taken  from  the  official  records, 
and  compreUiending  those  of  the  years  1737  to  1800  indnnve,  of  which 
eleven  were  very  high,  thirty  good,  sixteen  feeble,  and  nine  insufficient. 
Similar  variations  must  have  occurred  in  ancient  times,  and  occasion- 
ally, though  it  would  seem  very  rarely,  the  rise  was  so  scanty  as  to  pro- 
duce famine.  That  which  occurred  in  the  time  of  Joseph  (probably 
about  1876  £.  0.)  has  been  made  familiar  by  the  Scriptore  narrative ; 
another  appears  to  have  occurred  a  century  or  two  earlier,  under  one  of 
the  sovereigns  of  the  twelfth  dynasty;  and  one  of  seven  years' duration 
is  recorded  as  having  hs^pened  in  the  reign  of  El  Mustansir,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era.  So  great  was  the 
distress  at  thi&  time  in  certain  portions  of  Egypt  that  cannibalism  was 
resorted  to,  and  organized  bands  kidnapped  unwary  passengers  in  the 
streets  of  El  K^hireh,  (Cairo.)  At  this  period,  however,  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  the  failure  of  the  inundation  were  aggravated  by  thosfe  of 
war. 

In  the  prosperous  times  of  ancient  Egypt  art  and  industry  had  done 
much  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  inundation.  The  great  canal  (or, 
rather,  continuous  series  of  canals)  now  known  as  the  Bahr-Yoosuf, 
(River  of  Joseph,)  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Nile  from  a  little  below 
Cairo  to  Farshoot,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  is 
believed  to  have  been  first  constructed  under  the  Pharaohs,  and  it  may 
even  be  full  as  old  as  the  Arab  tradition  attributing  it  to  the  patriarch 
Joseph  would  indicate.  In  a  passage  heretofore  cited  Herodotus  at- 
tributes to  Sesostris  the  construction  of  a  large  number  of  canals  by 
means  of  the  involuntary  labors  of  his  captives,  and  remarks  that,  iii 
consequence  of  these  works,  "  Egypt,  which  was  before  conveniently 
adapted  to  those  who  traveled  on  horseback  or  in  carriages,  became  un- 
fit for  both.  The  canals,"  says  he,  ^^  occur  so  frequently  and  in  so  many 
winding  directions  that  to  journey  on  horseback  is  disagreeable ;  in  car- 
riages impossible.    The  prince,  however,  was  influenced  by  a  patriotic 
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iiK>ti\^ :  before  his  time  those  who  inhabited  the  inland  parts  of  the 
^coimtry,  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  on  the  ebbing  of  tibe^files^JBTeoed 
great  distress  from  the  want  of  water,  of  which  they  liad  none  buitj&om 
moddy  weUs.^  The  Sesostris  of  the  Goeek  and  Boman  writers  i8>Sfip- 
posed  to  have  been  Eameses  II,  whose  reign  of  sixty-six  years  appears 
to  have  ocenpied  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  earlier  part 
of  the  thirteenth  centuries,  B.  0. ;  but  it  is  believed  that  they  also  con- 
founded under  tiie  same  name  two  kings  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  who 
ruled  about  seven  centuries  earlier,  namely,  Sesertesen  Iand.Ses^i:e6en 
UI,  the  latter  of  whom  is  called  Sesdstris  by  Manetho.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  one  of  these  kings,  ratiier  than  Bameses  II,  was  the  author ' 
of  the  system  of  canals  reH^ed  to  by  HeDodotus,  especiaUy  as  thecele- 
hrated  Lake  M<Bris,  oim  of  the  greatest  of  t&e  works  connected  mtibi 
the  system  of  irrigation,  is  satisfactorily  shown  to  have  be^d  excavated 
under  Amenemha  III,  who  reigned  in  the  twentieth  centuiy  before 
Cbrist,  and  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Mobris  of  the  Greek  his- 
torians.* 

The  importance  attached  to  agriculture  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  is 
safficientfy  indicated  by  the  oonstimction  of  such  enormous  works  as 
those  just  referred  to,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  its  pcooesses  'and 
increasing  its  products.  As  early  as  the  days  of  Abraham  their  coun- 
try api)ear8  to  have  been  well  known  to  surrounding  naticms  for  the  i^egn- 
larity  and  abundance  of  its  food-supply ;  for  when  pressed  by  famine  in 
Canaan  the  patriarch  is  represented  (Genesis  xii)  as  going  to  Egypt  in 
quest  of  subsistence  for  himself,  his  numerous  dependents,  and  his  flocks 
and  herds.  According  to  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
Smptnres  nis  was  a^ut  1920  B.  0.,  and,  according  to  the  Septuagint, 
2551  B.  C.  About  two  centuries  later,  Jacob,  with  his  household,  and 
probably  fiom  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  retainers,  resorted  to 
the  same  source  of  supplies;  and  it  appears  from  Genesis  xxvi,  2, 
that  Isaac,  under  stress  of  famine,  was  once  upon  the  point  of  going 
thither,  but  was  directed  elsewhere.  Under  the  despotic  rule  of  the 
Persians,  which  commenced  about  525  B.  G.,  and,  with  some  interrup- 
tions, continued  about  two  centuries,  agriculture,  like  all  the  other  in- 
terests of  the  country,  was  seriously  depressed ;  but  it  revived  again 
under  the  Ptolemies,  and,  under  theBomans,  Egypt  was  regarded  as  the 
granary  of  the  empire. 

The  various  operations  of  agriculture  are  represented  with  consider- 
able minuteness  in  the  sculptures  and,  paintings  on  the  walls  of  tombs, 
on  some  of  which,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  dynasties, 
appear  the  plow  and  various  other  implements  employed  in  &rming. 
The  first  essential  in  connection  with  agriculture  was  to  secure  to  the 
land  the  full  benefits  of  the  inundation,  and  great  pains  was  taken  to 
accomplish  this  end  by  means  of  ditches  and  skillful  mechanical  appli- 
aoces,  as  well  as  by  dikes  and  dams  to  retain  the  water  upon  the  land. 
The  contrivances  for  irrigating  lands  lying  above  the  level  of  the  in- 
undation appear  in  early  times  to  have  been  confined  to  buckets  carried 
by  hand,  and  a  simple  machine  constructed  on  tiie  principle  of  the  well- 
sweep,  ^id  known  in  modem  Egypt  as  the  shddoof.  At  a  later  day  a 
contrivance  somewhat  similar  to  the  modem  chain-pump,  though  on  a 
larger  scale,  appears  to  have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose.  iSter  the 
inundation  had  subsided  the  land  was  plowed,  or  broken  up  by  the  hoe, 
and  sown;  goats,  and,  according  to  Herodotus^  swine,  being  sometimes 
driven  over  tiie  fi^  for  the  purpose  of  treading  m  the  seed.  The  principal 

•  The  pnenomen  of  this  king,  Ra-en-ma,  or  Ma-en-ra,  is  probably  the  name  which  th© 
Oreeks  converted  into  Moeris. 
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crop  appears  to  have  been  wheat,*  which,  when  ripe,  was  nsaally  cat 
near  the  top  of  the  stalk,  the  ears  being  carried  in  nets  or  baskets,  by 
men  or  asses,  to  the  thrashing-floor,  where  the  grain  was  trodden  out 
by  oxen  or  cows.  Sometimes,  however,  the  wheat  was  bound  in  sheaves. 
These  several  processes  of  plowing,  sowing,  harvesting,  and  thnudiing 
in  reference  to  wheat  and  other  kinds  of  grain,  are  portrayed  in  the 
tombs,  in  which  are  also  found  carious  representations  of  gardens  and 
vineyards.  The  former  were  often  extensive,  and  contained  tanks  for 
flsh,  and  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Those  represented  are  doubt- 
less the  gardens  of  the  rich,  who  alone  could  have  had  their  tombs  so 
elaborately  decorated.  The  proprietors  of  land  are  represented  as  con- 
stantly supervising  the  labor  of  their  workmen,  and  paying  the  closest 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their  estates ;  and  Diodorus  informs  us 
t^at  agriculture  had  been  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  by 
the  Egyptians  than  by  any  other  people.  The  rare  productiveness  of 
their  country  is  demonstrated  by  the  large  population  it  supported, 
which,  according  to  the  historian  just  named,  amounted,  in  his  day. 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  to  three  millions,  and 
had  once  been  as  high  as  seven  millions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the 
time  of  Diodorus  the  population  of  Egypt  had,  by  war  and  misgovem- 
ment,  been  reduced  very  far  below  its  ancient  limit;  and,  if  we  assume 
that  limit  to  have  been  the  higher  number  mentioned  above,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile  of  cultivable  land  averaged  upward 
of  650,  a  population  considerably  more  dense  than  that  of  any  country  in 
modern  Europe.! 

The  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  mechanical  arts  is  strikingly  attested 
by  the  remains  of  their  magnificent  temples  and  other  specimens  of  their 
architecture.  In  connection  with  the  monumental  remains  of  the  fourth 
dynasty  (2440  to  2200  B.  C.)  are  found  opaque  glass  and  glazed  pottery, 
or  porcelain,  the  potter's  wheel,  and  the  kiln,  together  with  evidences  of 
a  general  knowledge  of  metallurgy.! 

Under  the  fifth  dynasty  (which  commenced  simultaneously  with  the 
fourth)  appear  the  saw,  adze,  chisel,  lever,  balance,  and  press,  and  the 
blow-pipe,  used  as  a  bellows.    The  sculptures  exhibit  a  great  variety  of 

*  It  ifi  bolieved  by  Bome  writers  that  the  zea  mentioDed  by  Herodotns  aa  the  principal 
grain  of  the  Egyptians,  althongh  usually  translated  speltj  was  reaUy  a  speciea  of 
bearded  wheat. 

t  According  to  Colonel  Jacotin,  one  of  the  "best  authorities  on  the  subject,  the  spaoe 
which  the  Nue  does  or  can  water  and  fertilize,  north  of  the  first  cataract,  including  its 
own  bed,  is  only  9,582.3936  geographical  square  miles,  or  about  12,457  English  square 
miles.  The  space  actually  under  cultivation  was  found  by  M.  Est^ve,  according  to 
Colonel  Jacotin,  to  be  5,469.8688  geographical  square  miles ;  but  the  latter  gentlemaa 
calculates  that  in  ancient  times  2,735.0784  more  may  have  been  cultivable,  making  a 
total  of  8,205.9472  geographical,  or  about  10,666  English  square  miles,  and  it  is  upon 
this  area  tliat  the  density  of  population  is  calculated  above.         ^ 

From  a  list  of  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Egypt,  with  the  extent  of  cultivated 
land  belonging  to  each,  made  about  A.  D.  1375,  Mr.  £.  W.  Lane,  in  his  work  on  the 
Modern  Egyptians,  has  calculated  the  aggregate  amount  of  cultivated  land  at  that 
time  at  5,500  eeographioal  square  miles,  or  about  7,150  English  square  miles. 

t  The  following  paragraph  bearing  on  this  subject  is  copied  from  a  recent  article  in 
an  English  scicn  tine  journal,  contributed  by  Mr.  Charles  Vincent: 

''  In  the  sepulchers  of  Thebes  may  be  found  delineations  of  butchers  sharpening  their 
knives  on  round  bars  of  iron  attached  to  their  aprons.  The  blades  of  the  knives  are 
painted  blue,  which  fact  proves  that  they  were  of  steel,  for  in  the  tomb  of  Ramesee  III 
this  color  is  used  to  indicate  steel,  bronze  being  represented  by  red.  An  English 
gentleman  has  recently  discovered  near  the  wells  of  Moses,  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  i^ 
mains  of  iron-works  so  vast  that  they  must  have  employed  thousands  of  workmen. 
Near  the  works  are  to  be  found  the  ruins  of  a  temple  and  a  barrack  for  the  soldiers 
irotecting  or  keeping  in  order  the  workmen.  The  works  are  supposed  to  be  at  least 
,000  years  old." 
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masical  instrnments,  elegant  vases,  and  articles  of  household  furniture ; 
vessels  of  metal,  alabaster,  and  other  materials ;  arms  and  domestic 
implements,  the  production  of  which  gives  evidence  of  equal  taste  and 
skill;  while  in  weaving,  and  in  the  various  processes  of  the  manufacr 
tore  of  linen,  the  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  excelled. 

.Biodoms  Siculns  divided  the  ancient  Egyptians  into  three  classes,  as 
follows:  1.  Persons  of  rank,  and  priests,  who  shared  between  them  the 
chief  honors  and  powers  of  the  state.  2.  Soldiers,  who  were  also  hua- 
bandmen«  3.  Artisans  and  laborers.  Herodotus  enumerates  seven 
classes,  namely,  priests,  soldiers,  herdsmen  (of  sheep  and  cattle,) 
swine-herds,  tradesmen,  interpreters,  and  pilots.  Plato  mentions 
hunters  as  a  separate  class,  and  some  have  added  fishermen  and  boat* 
men.  These  various  occupations  are  but  subdivisions  of  the  third  class 
mentioned  by  Diodorus,  and  are  comprehended  under  the  general  terms 
^  artisans"  and  '^  laborers."  The  impression  has  commonly  prevailed  that 
these  classes  were  castes  like  those  of  India,  separated  from  each  other, 
from  one  generation  to  another,  by  a  barrier  which  law  and  custom  for- 
bade any  of  their  members  to  cross;  but  the  testimony  of  the  monu- 
ments, as  first  pointed  out  by  M.  Ampere,  shows  that  this  opinion  was 
incorrect.  Members  of  the  priestly  and  military  classes  not  only  inter- 
married, but  in  some  instances  performed  indifferently  the  functions  of 
the  priest  or  soldier.  That  intermarriages  between  members  of  the 
^  privileged  classes  and  the  common  people  were  extremely  rare,  may 
*  naturally  be  supposed,  for  this  is  the  case  in  all  countries  where  privi* 
leged  classes  exist :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  between  most  of  the 
different  classes  of  working-people  intermarriages  were  common.  Ibt 
deed,  this  is  implied  in  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (ii,  47)  in  reference 
to  swine-herds,  whose  case  he  mentions  as  if  it  were  entirely  exceptionaL 
Nor  does  he  say  that  even  they  were  forbidden  to  intermarry  with  meuv- 
bers  of  other  classes,  but  that  marriage  with  them  was  '^  studiously  avoid- 
ed,'' and  that  they  were  thus  ^^  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  intermarrying 
among  those  of  their  own  profession."  This  prejudice  arose  from  their 
connection  with  an  animal  regarded  as  unclean,  and  for  the  same  reason 
they  were  excluded  from  the  temples.  But  altnough  there  were  among 
the  Egyptians  no  castes,  properly  so  called,  it  was  probably  the  common 
practice  in  most  occupations  for  the  son  to  be  brought  up  to  the  employ- 
ment pursued  by  his  father,  and  it  also- appears  that  different  occups^ 
tions  were  held  in  different  degrees  of  esteem.  The  swine-herds,  as 
already  indicated,  stood  lowest  in  the  social  scale.  The  herdsmen  of 
sheep  and  cattle  were  regarded  with  dislike,  if  not  with  contempt,  a 
fact  which  Joseph  adroitly  turned  to  the  advantage  of  his  kinsmen,  by 
using  it  as  a  means  of  securing  for  them  a  residence  by  themselves  ia 
the  land  of  Gk>shen,  (Genesis  xlvi,  33  and  34.)* 

*  The  Antipathy  to  persons  engaged  in  pastoral  parsuits,  implied  in  the  statement  of 
Josephf  that  every  shepherd  was  **  an  ahomiuation  nnto  the  Egyptians,''  prohably  grew 
oQt'of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  a  pastoral  people,  and  the  establishment  uierein 
of  the  **  shepherd-kings.''  Of  these,  according  to  Africanns's  version  of  Manetho, 
there  were  three  dynasties,  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth,  whose  mle 
eonunenced  about  208f)  B.  G.,  and  lasted  somewhat  more  than  five  hundred  years, 
'daring  which  period,  however,  there  were  some  contemporary  dynasties  of  native 
kinfs.  According  to  Manetho,  the  first  of  these  three  foreign  dynasties  waa  Phosnioian, 
wbue  the  other  two  are  believed  to  have  included  Arabs  and  Assyrians ;  and  there  is 
nason  to  believe  that  between  some  of  those  and  the  kings  of  the  fifteenth  djuaety 
thoe  exifted  a  bitter  hostility.  The  Pharaoh  who  elevated  Joseph  to  the  post  of  prime 
winistcg  it  believed  to  have  been  Assis  (or  Assa)  of  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  and 
being  himself  one  of  the  shepherd-kings,  he  naturally  would  not  share,  though  ttonk 
poliey  he  might  respect,  the  prejudices  of  the  E^ptians.  The  later  Pharaoh,  "  who 
knew  not  Joseph,"  and  oppressed  the  Israelites,  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  ABOTian 
flcigin,  and  was  probably  of  the  sixteenth  dynasty.  Digitized  by  vjOOg IC 
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Agrioaltaral  laborers  are  said  to  have  been  a  despised  class,  and  boat- 
men were  held  in  low  esteem,  whUe  even  mechanics  were  regarded  with 
contempt  by  the  military  class,  who  disdained  to  follow  mechanical  pur- 
snits,  considering  them  mean  and  unmanly.* 

The  divisions  of  Egyptian  society  above  mentioned  appear  to  have 
no  relation  to  the  distinction  between  freemen  and  slaves.  From  a  re- 
mark  of  Herodotns,  that  ^^  tbe  Egyptians  did  not  confine  the  exercise  of 
trades  to  slaves,  as  the  Spartans  did,''  it  m^  be  inferred  that  persons 
of  this  class  were  employed,  to  some  extent,  in  the  varioas  common 
occapations,  bat  not  exclosively  in  any.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
slaves  were  chiefly  held  by  membersof  the  privileged  classes,  who  woold 
be  most  likely  to  have  the  means  of  purchasing  them.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  it  was  a  member  of  the  upper  class,  Potiphar,  a  captain  of 
the  king's  guard,  who  purchased  Jos^>h  from  the  Midianite  merchants 
who  carried  him  into  Egypt.  It  may  be  remiM^ked  here  that  this  trans- 
action affords  incidental  evidence  that  at  the  time  when  it  occurred 
(about  1800  B.  O.)  Egypt  was  known  to  traders  as  a  market  in  which 
slaves  were  in  reguliu*  demand.  In  successful  military  expeditions  im- 
mense numbers  of  captives  were  often  brought  back  and  reduced  to 
slavery ;  and  there  ere  indications  in  the  sculptures  of  Thebes  that 
slaves  sometimes  formed  a  part  of  the  annual  tribute  paid  by  conquered 
nations  to  the  Egyptian  kings.  The  slaves  taken  in  war,  and  probably 
also  those  received  as  tribute,  were  sometimes  employed  in  large  num- 
bers on  the  public  works ;  but  it  is  likely  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  former  class  were  distributed  among  the  soldiers  and  militai^ 
commanders,  and  that  a  portion  of  them  were  also  assigned  to  the  priests, 
while  others  were  sold  under  the  authority  of  the  government  to  any 
private  individuals  who  chose  to.purchase  them.  The  slaves  acquired 
in  these  various  ways  were,  of  course,  of  many  nationalities,  and  the 
representations  of  them  on  Egyptian  bas-reliefs  show  that  persons  of 
the  negro  type  were  included  among  them.  Besides  the  above  men- 
tioned there  was  another  class  of  invcduutary  laborers,  composed  of 
criminals,  a  term  which  probal>ly  embraced  many  who  by  political  or 
other  offenses  had  incurml  the  displeasure  of  the  monwch  or  of  the 
local  authorities.  The  origin  of  the  custom  of  employing  this  class 
upon  public  works  is  attribated  to  Sabacas,  the  Ethiopian,  who  invaded 
Egypt  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  before  Christ.  "  While 
he  retained  his  authority,"  says  Herodotus,  ^*  he  made  it  a  rule  not  to 
punish  any  crime  with  death,  but,  acc<Nrding  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
offense,  he  condemned  the  criminal  to  raise  the  ground  near  the  place  to 
which  he  belonged,  by  which  means  the  situation  of  the  different  cities 
became  more  and  more  elevated."  The  employment  of  captives  by 
Sesostris  in  digging  the  canals  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  labor 
exacted  by  the  taskmasters  of  the  government  in  the  execution  of  pub- 
lic works  appears  usually  to  have  been  very  severe,  the  laborers  being 
treated  as  mere  beasts  of  burden.  Those  condemned  to  work  in  the 
mines  are  said  to  have  been  driven  with  blows  to  continue  their  labors 
until  they  sometimes  fell  lifeless  from  exhaustion.  The  practice  of  in- 
flicting corporal  punishment  to  hasten  the  i>erformance  of  work  appears 

*  Herodotas  (ii,  167)  states  that  be  had  observed  the  same  onBtom  in  yarions  pi^ts  of 
Thrace,  Soy  thia,  Persia,  and  Lydia.  **  It  seems,  iodeed/'  says  he,  '*  to  be  an  established 
prejudice,  even  amoDg  nations  the  least  refined,  to  consider  mechanics  and  their  de- 
sceudwits  in  the  lowest  rank  of  citizens,  and  to  esteem  those  as  the  most  nqble  who 
were  of  no  profession,  annexing  the  highest  degree  of  honor  to  the  exercise  of  arms. 
This  idea  prevails  thronghont  Greece,  but  more  particularly  at  Lacedemonia ;  the 
Corinthians,  however,  do  not  hold  mechanics  in  disesteem."  ^  ^  ^  ■  ^ 
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to  have  prevailed  nnder  the  Pharaohs,  for  we  are  told  (Exodus  v,  14) 
that  ^^  the  offieers  of  the  children  of  Israel  which  Pharaon's  ta^masters 
had  set  over  them  were  beatea,  and  demanded,  ^  Wherefore  have  ye 
not  fdlftlled  your  task  in  making  brick,  both  yesterday  and  to-day,  as 
heretofore  t  "^  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  hardships  to  which  labor- 
eis  were  sometimes  subjected  by  taskmasters  eager  to  win  the  favor  of 
a  monarch  whose  vanity  and  ambition  demanded  the  early  completion 
of  a  temple,  a  pyramid,  or  some  other  great  work,  by  which  he  sought 
to  transmit  his  fame  to  posterity. 

The  treatment  of  slaves  by  private  owners  would  of  course  vary 
aeoording  to  circumstances  and  the  disposition  of  the  masters.  In 
oeoasional  instances,  when  recommended  by  marked  capacity  and 
fideKty,  they  appear  to  have  been  tissigned  to  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph,  of  whom  we  are  told  that  Poti- 
pbar  ^^  made  him  overseer  over  his  house,  and  all  that  he  had  put  he 
into  his  hand."  But  such  cases,  of  course,  throw  no  light  upon  the 
ordinary  treatment  of  the  mass  of  persons  of  this  class.  In  agriculture 
a  part  of  their  employment  consisted  in  turning  the  wheels  by  means  of 
which  water  was  pumped  from  the  river  or  canals  for  the  purpose  of 
uTigating  the  soil ;  in  the  mechanical  occupations,  and  in  commeiree,  they 
doubtless  perfonned  much  of  the  heavy  and  disagreeable  work,  and  in 
the  household,  female  slaves  ground  com  in  the  hand-mills  then  in  use, 
washed  the  feet  of  guests,  and  performed  various  menial  offices.  But 
in  regard  to  their  general  condition  and  treatment  little  is  definitely 
known.  Not  the  slaves  alone,  but  the  entire  mass  of  the  laboring  peo< 
pie,  appear  to  have  been  entirely  devoid  of  political  power,  and  to  have 
bad  scMtsely  an  idea  of  such  a  thing  as  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Their 
demeanor  in  the  presence  of  their  superiors  in  rank  was  marked  by  great 
hanrility;  and  their  habit  of  prostrating  themselves  before  those  in 
autJbority  affords  presnmptive  evidence  that  the  latter  possessed,  and 
occasionally  exercised,  the  power  of  inflicting  severe  punishment  upon 
the  objects  ci  their  displeasure.  Tet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
lawa  of  Egypt  were  characterized  by  more  humanity  and  a  greater  re- 
gard for  justice  than  those  of  most  other  nations  of  ancient  times,  not 
excepting  some  of  the  greatest  of  those  states  which  flourished  at  a 
period  nnich  later  than  that  to  which  the  larger  and  more  prosperous 
portion  of  Egyptian  history  must  be  assigned.* 

Imprisonment  for  debt,  which  has  disgraced  the  codes  even  of  modern 
nations,  was  not  practiced  among  the  Egyptians ;  while  the  murder  of 
a  slave,  like  that  of  a  freeman,  was  punished  with  deatii.  In  these  and 
other  particulars  the  laws  appear  to  have  been  framed  with  more  regard 
to  the  rights  of  the  poor  and  humble  than  might  have  been  expect^  in 
a  eountry  where  this  class  had  so  little  influence  in  public  a&irs.  It 
weoid  appear,  however,  that  atone  period,  at  least,  idleness  or  vagrancy 
was  punished  with  great  severity :  for  Herodotus  mentions  a  law  in- 
stitated  by  Amasis,  which  required  every  Egyptian  once  a  year  to  ex- 
plain to  the  chief  magistrate  of  his  districf)  the  means  by  which  he 
ebteined  his  submstenee,  and  states  that  a  failure  to  comply  with  this 
ordinMico,  or  to  prove  that  a  livelihood  was  procured  by  honest  means^ 
was  a  capitid  offense. 

The  political  subjection  of  this  class  appears  to  have  been  founded  in 
their  gross  sui>erstition,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 

•An  indication  of  the  efficiency  with  which  the  laws  were  administered  may  he  seen 
m  the  factf  attested  hy  scnlptnres  of  a  very  ancient  date,  that  it  was  the  common  prao- 
tioe  <Mr  persons  of  all  classes  to  go  abroad  unarmed. 
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that  it  was  foanded  in  the  general  ignorance  out  of  which  this  sapersti- 
tion  grew.  Their  belief  in  a  multitade  of  divinities,  of  whose  will  the 
priests  were  supposed  to  be  the  authorized  interpreters,  induced  them 
to  accord  to  this  class  an  authority  which,  at  one  period  of  their  history, 
appears  to  have  been  paramount  in  some  respects  to  that  of  the  king 
himself,  and  this  authority  was  probably  the  original  basis  of  the 
monarch's  power.  Xjb  is  quite  possible  that  on  this  account  the  govern- 
ment was  milder  than  if  it  had  been  founded  purely  on  military  power. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  military  forces  of  the  nation,  called  into 
existence,  perhaps,  to  repel  invasion  or  to  pros^ute  foreign  wars,  soon 
became  one  of  the  main  supports  of  the  monarchy ;  and  the  fidelity  of 
these  forces  to  the  government,  as  well  as  their  zeal  in  the  defense  of 
the  country,  was  stimulated  by  especial  privileges,  of  which  the  most 
substantial  was  the  possession  of  allotments  of  land,  exempt  from  all 
rent  or  taxation,  which,  together  with  the  duty  of  military  service,  ap- 
pears to  have  descended  from  father  to  son  through  successive  genera- 
tions.* 

In  its  bearing  on  the  economical  condition  of  the  working-classes,  the 
subject  of  land-tenure,  incidentally  referred  to  above,  is  sufficiently  im- 
portantsto  require  a  passing  notice.  In  Genesis  xlvii  may  be  found  the 
well-known  scriptural  account  of  Joseph's  purchase  of  the  lands  of  the 
Egyptians  for  Pharaoh  at  the  time  of  the  great  famine,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  had  previously  exhausted  their  money  and  their  cattle 
in  purchasing  from  the  king  the  food  which  he  had  gathered  into  the 
royal  store-houses  during  the  seven  years  of  plenty.  In  permitting  the 
people  to  continue  the  occupancy  and  cultivation  of  their  land,  Joseph, 
exacted  tbr  Pharaoh  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce,  and  in  the  twenty-sixth 
verse  we  are  told  that  he  ^^  made  it  a  law  over  the  land  of  Egypt  unto 
this  day  that  Pharaoh  should  have  the  fifth  part."  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  land  of  the  priests  was  not  included  in  this  purchase,  for,  ac- 
cording to  verse  22,  <Hhe  priests  had  a  portion  of  food  assigned  them  o^ 
Pharaoh,  and  did  eat  their  portion  which  Pharaoh  gave  them  ;  where- 
fore they  sold  not  their  lands."  As  near  as  can  be  determined  this  event 
occurred  about  1865  B.  C.f 

At  a  later  period  the  land  is  found  divided  between  the  king,  the 
priests,  and  the  soldiers.  According  to  Herodotus  the  priests  and  sol; 
diers  had  each  a  tract  of  land,  which,  expressed  'in  our  measurement^ 
would  be  a  little  over  six  acres,  free  from  all  taxation.  This  was  prob- 
ably the  quantity  held  by  the  common  soldiers  and  the  lower  order  ot 
priests,  for  it  seems  likely  that  both  in  the  military  and  priestly  pro- 
fessions the  quantity  of  land  held  varied  to  some  extent  with  the  rank 
of  the  holder.  Sesostris  (which  name  in  this  instance  probably  applies 
to  Bameses  II)  is  represented  as  having  made  a  regular  distribution  of 
the  lands  of  Egypt,  assigning  ^'  to  each  Egyptian  a  square  piece  of 
ground,"  (Herodotus  ii,  109,)  and  deriving  his  revenues  "  from  the  rent 
which  every  individual  annually  paid  him."  "  Whoever  was  a  sufferer 
by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  was  permitted  to  make  the  king  ac- 
quainted with  his  loss ;"  and  <<  certain  officers  were  appointed  to  in- 

*  It  appears  that  Psammetichns^  who  came  to  the  throne  about  664  B.  C,  after  over- 
throwing a  dodecharohy  of  which  he  had  been  a  member,  commenced  the  practice  of 
employing  foreign  mercenaries.  The  native  Egyptian  troops,  being  agricmturists  in 
peace  as  well  as  soldiers  in  war,  had  had  a  strong  interest  in  the  safety  of  the  oonntry, 
whose  independence  did  not  long  survive  the  general  substitution  of  mercenary  for- 
eigners for  the  native  soldiers. 

t  It  will  be  understood  that  in  respect  to  the  dates  of  most  events  of  the  earlier  poT« 
tion  of  Egyptian  history,  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  chronologists. 
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qtnie  iuto  the  particulars  of  the  injury,  that  no  man  might  be  taxed 
beyond  his  ability.^  This  statement  probably  refers  only  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  land  which  belonged  to  the  king.  The  privileged  tenure  of 
the  priests  certainly  dated  much  farther  back  than  the  time  of  Eameses 
U,  and  the  same  is  probably  true  in  regard  to  that  of  the  soldiers ;  and 
both  of  these  classes  were  in  possession  of  their  lands,  as  above  stated, 
at  a  time  long  after  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  It  is  quite  probable, 
however,  that  both  before  and  after  that  period  there  were  changes  of 
greater  or  less  extent  in  the  distribution  of  land,  both  among  individ- 
uals and  classes.  Such  changes  have  been  common  in  the  history  of 
diie  world,  and  would  be  peculiarly  favored  in  Egypt,  by  the  fact 
that  t!he  whole  country  had  to  be  resurveyed  after  each  annual  inun- 
4iatioD,  in  order  to  re-establish  the  boundaries  between  the  different 
tracts,  an  operation  which  would  bring  the  subject  of  land-tenure  under 
the  constant  attention  of  the  public,  and  make  it  a  matter  of  regular 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  Of  the  importance  attached 
to  the  division  of  the  soil  in  Egypt,  an  indication  is  found  in  the  fEict 
that  the  topography  of  the  country  formed  the  theme  of  one  of  the 
sacred  books ;  and  it  is  in  the  care  of  the  Egyptians  in  securing  exact 
surveys  that  the  science  of  geometry  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin. 
If  Herodotus  may  be  relied  on  as  to  the  amount  of  land  assigned  to 
the  priests  and  soldiers,  and  as  to  the  number  o^  the  latter,  his  state- 
ments, in  ooiyunction  with  other  data,  will  afford  the  basis  for  an  approxi- 
mate calculation  as  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  land  held  by  each  class. 
According  to  this  historian  the  number  of  soldiers,  when  the  population 
of  Uie  military  nomes  was  at  its  maximum,  was  410,000 ;  and,  taking 
«x  acres  as  the  amount  assigned  to  each,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
land  held  by  the  military  class  would  be  3,843f  square  miles,  or  a  little 
over  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cultivable  area  (10,666  square  miles) 
as  estimated  by  Colonel  Jacotin.  But  Diodorus  (i,  73)  states  that  the 
j^ests  held  the  largest  share  in  the  threefold  division  of  the  soil ;  and 
so  great  was  the  number  of  persons  of  this  class,  that  at  some  points 
in  Egyptian  history  this  may  well  have  been  true.  But,  taking  as  the 
basis  of  calculation  the  ordinary  number  of  priests  and  soldiers,  instead  of 
the  maximum  number,  it  seems  probable  that  the  division  of  the  land 
between  these  two  classes  and  the  king  wa«  originally  such  as  to  give 
exactly  one-third  of  the  total  area  to  each  of  the  three  parties,  an  arrange- 
ment which  probably  remained  in  force,  without  any  very  material  vari- 
ation, for  several  centuries.* 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  the  maximum  number  of 
soldiers,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  (410,000,)  would  make  the  military  class, 
including  women,  children,  and  old  men,  about  one-third  of  the  maxi- 
mum population  as  given  by  Diodorus,  (7,000,000 ;)  for  this  supposition 
gives  one  soldier  to  every  5§  of  the  military  population,  which  is  a 
reasonable  estimate.  The  maintaining  of  so  large  an  army  would 
scarcely  have  been  possible,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  soldiers,  in  times 
of  peace,  were  husbandmen,  and  so  were,  in  a  great  measure,  self- 
supporting. 

•Herodotus  (ii,  141  >  states  that  Sethes,  a  priest  of  Viilcan,  on  attaiDing  the  throne, 
treated  the  military  with  great  contempt  and  deprived  them  of  their  arvrcB,  or  fields, 
which,  by  way  of  reward,  his  predecessors  had  given  to  each  soldier.  Chronologically 
this  prince  appears  to  coincide  with  the  Tirhakah  of  Scripture,  whose  rei^  commenced 
about  723  B.  C.,  but  the  character  ascribed  to  him  hardly  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
Utter  monarch.  The  statement  of  Herodotus  is  chiefly  valuable  as  showing  the  exist- 
ence in  Egypt  of  some  record  or  tradition  of  such  an  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Aing  with  the  land  of  the  military  class.  After  the  employment  of  mercenaries  be- 
^^uoe  common,  the  land  of  the  Egyptian  soldiers  was  probably  appropriated  gradually 
hy  the  kings,  and  their  descendants  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  other  cultivators. 
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The  Statement  that  Sesostris,  (or  Kameses  II,)  in  his  distribation  of  the 
land,  ^^  assigned  to  eaeh  Egyptian  a  sqnare  piece  of  groond,"  oan  faaardly 
be  taken  as  litertJIy  true  in  any  case,  since  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  mnst  have  been  engaged  in  mechanical  porsints^  bat  it 
seems  clear  that  the  soil  in  the  main  was  divided  into  small  htMmgsand 
thQ,t  la  petite  culture -^BS  the  prevailing  form  of  the  iar-famed  i^c^tare 
of  Egypt.  The  scnlptnres  of  a  remoter  period,  however,  for  examj^  those 
on  the  walls  of  tombs  of  the  fonrth  dynasty,  indicate  the  condaet  of  agri« 
cultoral  operations  on  a  scale  implying  larger  proprietorships ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  not  improbable  that  daring  h^  long  history  Egypt  passed 
throngh  some  phase  of  land-tenare  bearing  more  or  less  resemblance  to  that 
which  prevailed  ander  the  feadal  system  in  Enrope.  Bnt  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  even  ander  the  eastern  of  small  holdings  sabseqaently  es^ 
tablished  each  holder  personally  caltivated  his  own  land.  In  this  labor 
slaves  were  doubtless  employed  to  a  large  extent,  especially  by  the  sol- 
diers and  priests;  while  many  of  the  latter  probably  rented  their  land  to 
others,  and  subsisted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  the  revenaes  derived 
firom  it  in  this  way.* 

The  king's  portion  of  the  land  was  probably  rented,  for  the  most 
part,  in  tracts  not  larger,  and  possibly  even  smaller,  than  those  allotted 
to  the  priests  and  soldiers.  The  amount  of  rent  exacted  undoubtedly 
varied  with  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  demands. upon  the  royal 
exchequer,  and  the  personal  character  of  the  monarch.  Had  1^  annual 
charge  never  exceeded  one-fifth  of  the  produce,  (at  which  it  is  said  to 
have  been  fixed  by  Joseph,)  the  condition  of  the  tenants  would  have 
been  more  favorable  than  that  of  tenants  in  most  countries  where  com^ 
petition  rents  are  paid  to  private  land-owners ;  but  many  of  the  kings^ 
in  order  to  carry  out  their  own  ambitious  schemes,  extended  their  exac* 
tions  to  such  a  degree  as  barely  to  leave  the  cultivators  the  meanesi 
subsistence. 

If  the  system  of  land-tenure  was  such  as  has  been  indicated  above, 
there  could  scarcely  have  been  in  Egypt  a  landed  aristocracy.  Indeed, 
there  was  no  hereditary  aristocracy  whatever,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
that  term.  The  priests  and  soldiers  were  privileged  classes,  but  the 
msgorifcy  of  these  must  have  been  persons  (k  very  moderate  means,  as 
is  implied  in  the  extent  of  their  allotments  of  land.  In  both  of  these 
classes  there  were,  doubtless,  many  gradations  of  rank,  to  the  highest 
of  which,  as  well  as  to  high  government  offices,  were  annexed  very  lai^ 
incomes.  The  power  of  an  Egyptian  king  to  reward  a  fttvorite  official 
is  illustrated  by  the  honors  and  emoluments  showered  upon  Joseph.  lu 
later  times,  especially  under  the  Ptolemies,  commerce  must  have  been 
the  source  of  many  large  private  fortunes.  But  in  all  periods  there 
appear  to  have  been  great  inequalities  among  the  people  in  respect  to 
wealth  and  social  position.  The  great  affluence  of  a  portion  of  the 
community,  probably  a  small  portion,  is  indicated  by  the  representa- 
tions of  their  furniture,  household-utensils,  and  dress,  and  by  the  great 
quantity  of  jewels  and  other  objects  of  embellishment  and  luxury  in  use 
among  them,  as  well  as  by  the  magnificent  tombs  which  they  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  their  remains;  while  the  splendor  of  the  palaces  of 
Thebes,  still  evident  even  amid  their  rains,  sufficiently  indicates  the 
magnificence  and  pomp  which  surrounded  the  monarch.  The  indolence 
and  luxury  of  the  few  had  their  natural  counterpart  in  the  arduous  toil 

•  The  produce  of  their  land  wa«  certainly  not  their  only  source  of  revenue.  Herod- 
otuB  (ii,  37.)  says  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  consume  any  part  of  their  domestic 

Eroperty,  each  of  them  having  **  a  moiety  of  the  sacred  viands,  ready  dressed,  assigned 
iiUj  besides  a  large  and  daily  allowance  of  beef  and  geese." 
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and  poverty  of  tbe  many.  Such  was  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  however, 
that  in  favorable  periods  even  the  poor  probably  enjoyed  a  certain  rude 
abundance  of  coarse  food.  Of  this  an  incidental  evidence  is  found  in 
the  murmurings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  for,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Egyptians  had  '^  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage  in 
mortar  and  brick  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field,"  (Exodus  i, 
14,)  they  sighed  for  the  days  when  they  "  sat  by  the  flesh-pots  and  did 
eat  bread  to  the  full.''  (Exodus  xvi,  3.)  But  during  the  period  when 
the  population  of  the  country  was  at  or  near  its  maximum,  every  defi- 
d&it  or  excessive  inundation  must  have  entailed  a  deficiency  in  the 
food-supply,  and  the  poorer  classes  must  at  times  have  suflered  very 
serious  privations  from  this  cause.  As  to  their  clothing,  it  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  simplest  description,  usually  consisting  of  a  single 
garment,  a  sort  of  tunic,  with  a  girdle,  and  the  men,  especially  when 
engaged  ^n  heavy  work,  frequently  went  naked.  Their  dwellings  were 
dight  and  temporary  structures,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  temples 
and  tombs,  which  seemed  to  have  been  built  to  endure  for  eternity. 
The  climate,  however,  was  so  mild  that  scant  clothing  and  poor  dwell- 
ings nurely  involved  any  serious  physical  discomfort.  In  respect  to 
education,  the  Egyptian  working-classes  appear  to  have  had  no  advan- 
tages. With  the  great  majority  of  them  life  was  a  mere  physical  exist- 
ence, more  or  less  painful,  and  rarely  cheered  with  any  hope  of  ameliora- 
tion in  their  condition. 

Among  t}ie  causes  of  their  poverty,  one  of  the  most  obvious  was  the 
support  of  an  immense  body  of  non-producers,  particularly  the  priests, 
who  were  more  numerous,  eirjoyed  ampler  revenues,  and  exercised  greater 
social  and  political  power  in  Egypt  than  anywhere  else  in  the  ancient 
world.  Another  cause  equally  conspicuous  was  the  exercise  of  the  ar- 
bitrary and  irresponsible  power  of  the  monarchs  in  the  erection  of  vast 
and  costly  structures,  such  as  temples  and  pyramids,  thus  forcibly  di- 
verting the  labor  of  the  people  into  unnatural  channels,  wherein  it  con- 
tributed nothing  to  their  physical  comfort,  and  in  no  adequate  degree 
promoted  even  their  artistic  and  esthetic  development 

From  the  account  which  Qerodotus  gives  of  the  construction  of  the 
great  pyramid  (which  was  doubtless  the  account  current  among  the 
Egyptians  in  his  day)  it  would  appear  that  the  king  arbitrarily  im- 
pressed the  people  into  his  service  "  Some  he  compelled,"  says  the  his- 
torian, <<  to  hew  stones  in  the  quarries  of  the  Arabian  mountains,  and 
drag  Uiem  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  others  were  appointed  to  receive 
them  in  vessels,  and  transport  them  to  a  mountain  of  Libya.  For  this 
service  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  employed,  who  were  relieved  every 
three  months.  Ten  years  were  consumed  in  the  hard  labor  of  forming 
tbe  road  through  which  these  stones  were  to  be  drawn.  •  •  •  ♦ 
The  pyramid  itself  was  a  work  of  twenty  years.  Upon  the  outside 
were  inscribed  in  Egyptian  characters  the  various  sums  of  money  ex- 
pended in  the  progress  of  the  work  for  the  radishes,  onions,  and  garlic 
consumed  by  the  artificers.  This,  as  I  well  remember,  my  interpreter 
informed  me,  amounted  to  no  less  than  one  thousand  six  hundred  talents, 
[in  round  numbers  about  $1,600,000.]  If  this  be  true,  how  much  more 
must  it  necessarily  have  cost  for  iron  tools,  food,  and  clothes  for  the 
workmen,  particularly  when  we  consider  the  length  of  time  they  were 
employed  in  the  building  itself,  adding  what  was  spent  in  the  hewing 
and  conveyance  of  the  stones,  and  the  construction  of  the  subterraneous 
apartments.''  Herodotus  adds  that  for  the  memory  of  this  monarch  and 
his  successor  (who  also  built  a  pyramid)  the  Egyptians  had  so  extreme 
an  aversion  that* they  were  "not  very  willing  to  mention  their  names.'' 
2  L 
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But  it  was  not  alone  in  the  erection  of  sach  colossal  structures  as  the 
pyramids  that  vast  amounts  of  labor  were  expended.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  been  employed  in  hewinp^  the 
obelisks  of  Thebes ;  and  Herodotus  mentions  an  edifice  formed  out  of  a 
single  immense  stone^  which  appears  to  have  been  used  as  the  portico 
of  a  temple,  the  transportation  of  which  from  Elephantine  to  Sais  em- 
ployed two  thousand  men  for  three  years.  Yet  this  was  only  one  out  of 
many  similar  works execut^ed  by  a  single  king;  and  there  was  scarcely 
a  monarch  of  any  note  who  did  not  leave  numerous  monuments  of  his 
ambition  to  perpetuate  his  fame,  or  his  solicitude  to  obtain  the  favor  of 
the  gods  by  erecting  costly  temples  for  their  worship. 

Thus  the  industrial  servitude  of  the  people  resulted  in  a  great  measure 
from  that  absolute  political  subjection  which  enabled  a  monarch  to  tax 
them  at  his  own  pleasure,  or  to  command  their  labor  in  the  service  of  the 
most  grotesque  ambition,  the  most  reckless  extravagance,  or  the  wildest 
caprice.  Scarcely  anything  in  history  could  give  one  a  more  exalted 
conception  of  the  economic  value  of  political  liberty  to  the  working- 
classes  of  modern  times  than  is  conveyed  by  the  spectacle  of  the  hard- 
ships to  which  the  working-people  of  Egypt  were  subjected  in  conse- 
quence of  the  irresponsible  power  posseted  by  their  rulers. 

LABOR  AMONG  THE  JEWS. 

Adjacent  to  the  Egyptians,  geographically,  and  connected  with  them 
by  strong  historical  links,  were  the  Jews,  or  Israelites,  who',  after  their 
exodus  fiom  Egypt,  (which  probably  took  place  about  1652  B.  C.,*) 
settled  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  belt  of  fertile  country  which  bor- 
dered theeastern  end  of  the  Medi^rranean  Sea.  Their  ancient  writings, 
embraced  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Josephus,  and  in  the 
Talmud,  and  other  traditional  records,  not  only  throw  a  comparatively 
full  light  upon  their  own  life  and  history,  but  incidentally  afford  many 
important  glimpses  at  those  of  the  nations  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. In  their  origin  the  Israelites  were  a  pastoral  people;  but 
during  their  residence  in  Egypt  many«of  them  must  have  acquired 
considerable  mechanical  and  artistic  skill,  as  is  indicated  in  the  fact 
that  they  built  for  Pharaoh  treasure-cities,  (Exodus,  i,  11,)  and  by  the 
works  they  executed  during  the  journey  through  the  wilderness  in  the 
construction  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  elaborate  furniture,  including  the 
ark,  the  golden  candlesticks,  the  cherubim  of  beaten  gold,  the  ^^  cur- 
tains of  fine-twined  linen,  and  blue  and  purple  and  scarlet,  the  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  ephod,  inlaid  with  precious  stones."  During 
the  earlier  centuries  of  their  residence  in  Canaan  their  frequent  wars 
with  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  with  the  neighboring 
nations  must  have  been  highly  unfavorable  to  their  progress  in  the  arts 
and  in  mechanical  industry ;  and,  moreover,  the  Philistines,  under  whose 
power  the  Israelites  repeatedly  fell,  appear  to  have  pursued  so  jealous  a 
policy  toward  them  that  in  the  earlv  portion  of  the  reign  of  Saul 
^^  there  was  no  smith  found  through  all  the  land  of  Israel,  for  the  Phil- 
istines said,  ^  Lest  the  Hebrews  make  them  swords  or  spears ;'  but  all 
the  Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philistines  to  sharpen  every  man  his  share, 
and  his  coulter,  and  his  ax,  and  his  mattock."  (1  Samuel  xiii,  19  and  20.) 
The  period  of  power  and  independence  ei^joyed  under  Saul  and  under 
David  were  favorable  to  their  progress  in  the  industrial  arts,  and  they 
also  profited  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians,  whose  great 

*  On  this  subject  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  cbronologists. 
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cities,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  were  already  floarishing  places.  In  the  bailding 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerasalem  Solomon  appears  to  have  availed  himself 
extensively  of  the  skill  of  these  neighbors,  whose  workmen  were  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  the  Hebrews*  in  dressing  stones  for  the  foundation 
of  Uiat  stractare,  hewing  timber  in  the  mountains  of  liebanon,  and  prob- 
ably in  many  other  {K>rtions  of  the  work. 

In  his  message  to  Hiram,  Eling  of  Tyre,  asking  assistance  in  this  work, 
Solomon  says,  ^'  Send  me  now,  therefore,  a  man  cunning  to  work  in  gold, 
and  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  iron,  and  in  purple  and  crimson,  and 
blue,  and  that  can  skill  to  grave  with  the  cunning  men  that  are  with  me 
in  Jndah  and  in  Jerusalem,  whom  David,  my  father,  did  provide.'^  (2 
Chronicles,  li,  7.)  Hiram  complies  with  this  request  by  pending  "a  cunning 
man  endued  with  understanding,"  whose  mother  was  "  of  the  daughters 
of  Dan,  and  his  father  a  man  of  Tyre.'^  Among  the  works  in  metal  ex- 
ecuted by  this  artificert  was  an  immense  vessel  of  brass,  of  which  the 
following  account  is  given  in  1  Kings,  vii,  23  to  26 :  '^And  he  made  a 
molten  sea,  ten  cubits  from  the  one  brim  to  the  other ;  it  was  round  all 
about,  and  its  height  was  five  cubits,^  and  aline  of  thirty  cubits  did  com- 
pass it  round  about.  And  under  the  brim  of  it  round  about  there  were 
knops  compassing  it,  ^en  in  a  cubit,  compassing  the  sea  round  about;  the 
knops  were  cast  in  two  rows  when  it  was  cast.  It  stood  upon  twelve 
oxen  (three  looking  toward  each  of  the  cardinal  points.)  *  *  *  And 
it  was  a  hand-breadth  thick,  and  the  brim  thereof  was  wrought  like  the 
brim  of  a  cup  with  flowers  of  lilies.  It  contained  two  thousand  baths.^f 
This  and  numerous  other  vessels  enumerated  in  the  same  chapter,  and 
more  or  less  minutely  described,  are  said  to  have  been  "  of  bright  brass,'' 
and  to  have  been  cast  in  the  plain  of  Jordan,  "  in  the  clay  ground  be- 
tween Succoth  and  Zarthan."  Further  on  are  enumerated  candlesticks, 
snuffers,  lamps,  basins,  spoons,  censers,  and  various  other  articles  ''of 
pore  goW  which  were  made  as  a  portion  of  the  furniture  of  the  temple. 
The  making  of  the  various  vessels  and  other  articles,  some  of  them  cast 
and  others  wrought,  indicates  considerable  skill  in  the  various  processes 
of  metallurgy ;  but,  as  this  work  was  directed  by  an  artificer  brought 
from  Tyre  expressly  for  that  purpose,  it  would  appear  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  art  possessed  by  the  Israelites  at  the  time  in  question  was 
quite  limited.  It  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  however,  that  they 
profited  by  the  lessons  received  in  the  execution  of  these  and  other 
works  connected  with  the  temple,  and  that  the  erection  of  this  building 
really  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  development  of  the  mechanic  arts 
among  them. 

One  thing  especially  noticeable  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the 
Temple  is  the  manner  in  which  the  labor  was  employed.  In  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  second  Chronicles, 
we  are  told  that  "  Solomon  numbered  all  the  strangers  that  were  in  the 
land  of  Israel,  *  *  *  and  they  were  found  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
and  three  thousand  and  six  hundred  f  and  that  of  these  ''  he  set  three 
score  and  ten  thousand  to  be  bearers  of  burdens,  and  four  score  thousand 

•  1  KiD^  V,  6, 13, 14,  and  18. 

t  In  1  Kin^  yii,  13  and  14,  the  artificer  who  exocnted  the  works  in  qnestion  is  spoken  of 
M  Hiram,  whose  mother  was  a  widow  of  the  trihe  of  Naphtali,  and  his  father  a  man  of 
.Tyre,  a  worker  in  brass.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  is  the  same  person  elsewhere 
•poken  of  as  the  son  of  a  woman  of  the  daughters  of  Dan,  for  Dan,  the  ancient  Luz, 
WIS  a  city  in  Kaphtali,  these  two  tribes  having  probably  intermingled  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  distinction  between  them  was  in  a  measure  lost. 

I  The  Jewish  cabit  was  equal  to  about  twenty-one  inches  of  our  measurement. 

f  In  2  Chronicles,  iv,  5,  its  capacity  is  stated  at  three  thousand  baths.  The  bath  was 
a  hqnid  measure  of  a  fraction  more  than  10^^  gallons. 
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to  be  hewers  in  the  moantains,  and  three  thousand  and  six  hundred 
overseers  to  set  the  people  a  work."  These  strangers  were  probably 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Ganaanites,  and  as  they  were  a  sal^ect  peo- 
ple, the  King  appears  to  have  had  no  scruple  in  impressing  them  into 
his  service.  In  addition  to  the  <^  strangers '^  it  appears  that  Solomon 
raised  thirty  thousand  men  by  a  levy  upon  all  Israel.  These  were  sent 
to  work  in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  ''ten  thousand  a  month  by 
courses ;  a  month  they  were  in  Lebanon  and  two  months  at  home."  (1 
Kings,  V,  13  and  14.)  The  arrangements  to  secure  the  aid  of  PhcBnician 
workmen  in  cutting  timber  in  Lebanon  were  made  with  the  King  of 
Tyre,  to  whom  Solomon  says,  "  And  unto  thee  will  I  give  hire  for  thy 
servants  according  to  all  that  thou  shall  appoint ;  for  thou  knowest  that 
there  is  not  among  us  any  that  can  skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  the 
Sidonians."  King  Hiram  promises  that  his  savants  shall  do  as  Sokh 
man  has  desired  ''  c<Micerning  timber  of  cedar  and  concerning  timber  of 
fir;''  and  he  further  engages  to  bring  them  down  fh)m  Lebanon  unto 
the  sea, ''  and  convey  them  by  sea  in  floats"  to  the  place  that  Solomon 
may  appoint;  which  place  appears  to  have  been  Joppa.  In  return  for 
these  services  he  tells  Solomon, ''  Thou  shalt  accomplish  my  desire  in 
giving  food  for  my  household." 

The  amount  of  the  supplies  which  Solomon  furnished  under  this 
arrangement  is  stated  at  twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat  and  twenty 
measures  of  pure  oil.    ^1  Kings  v,  6,  8,  9,  and  11.)* 

It  will  be  observed  tnat  the  "strangers"  impressed  by  Solomon  into 
his  service,  as  well  as  the  thirty  thousand  men  raised  by  a  "levy"  up(m 
all  Israel,  appear  to  have  been  assigned  to  unskilled  labor,  and  except 
in  the  case  of  Hiram  of  Tyre,  no  account  is  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
lurtisans  were  obtained  for  the  execution  of  such  work  as  required  a 
higher  degree  of  mechanical  and  artistic  skill.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  these  were  mainly  free  laborers,  Jewish  and  Phoenician,  who  re- 
ceived regular  wages  for  their  services.  In  later  times  skilled  meiihanics 
were  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  Jews,  and  in  some  cases,  like  that 
of  St.  Paul,  men  of  learning  and  of  superior  talents  thought  it  no  dis- 
honor to  earn  their  subsistence  by  a  mechanical  occupation.  Indeed,  the 
head  of  every  Jewish  family  was  required  to  have  his  sons  instructed  in 
bome  trade. 

In  respect  to  slavery,  the  Jews  presented  no  exception  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  age ;  but  the  law,  while  i>ermitting  them  to  purchase 
slaves  of  the  heathen  around  them,  or  of  the  strangers  sojourning  among 
them,  forbade  them  to  reduce  a  Hebrew  to  perpetual  servitude,  except 
with  his  own  consent  in  one  case  mentioned  below.  In  Leviticus,  xxv, 
39,  40,  and  41,  it  was  provided  that  if  a  Hebrew  were  impoverished  and 
sold  to  another  person  of  his  own  race,  he  should  not  be  compelled  to 
serve  as  a  bondservant,  but  "as  a  hired  servant  and  as  a  sojourner,"  and 
this  only  until  the  year  of  jubilee,  when  he  should  depart,  and  his  chil- 
dren with  him,  and  return  to  his  own  family  and  to  the  possessions  of 
his  fathers.  In  Exodus,  xxi,  it  was  •provided  that  if  a  Hebrew  were 
purchased  as  a  servant,  he  should  serve  six  years,  and  in  the  seventh 
year  should  "go  out  free  for  nothing";  that  if  he  were  married  on  coming 
into  servitude,  his  wife  should  go  out  with  him ;  but  if  his  master  had 
given  him  a  wife,  and  she  had  lK)me  him  sons  or  daughters,  she  and  her. 

'This  account  differs  somewhat  from  that  given  in  2  Chronicles,  ii,  10,  in  which 
Solomon  is  represented  as  saying  to  Hiram,  "  And  behold  I  will  give  to  thy  servants, 
the  hewers  that  cot  timber,  twenty  thousand  measures  of  beaten  wheat,  and  twenty 
thousand  measures  of  barley,  and  twenty  thousand  baths  of  wine,  and  twenty  thousand 
baths  of  oil."    The  Jewish  "measure"  was  the  chcBuix,  containing  nearly  a  quart. 
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ehfldreo  should  be  ha*  master's.  If  the  servant  elected  to  remain  in 
servitude  rather  than  leave  his  wife  and  children,  his  master  was  to  take 
him  before  the  Judges  and  bring  him  to  the  door,  or  to  the  door-post,  and 
bore  Ids  ear  through  with  an  awl,  in  token  of  his  perpetual  servitude. 
If  a  man  stm<^  a  servant  so  that  he  died  under  his  hand,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  he  <' be  surely  punished  j''  but  if  the  servant  lingered  a  day  or 
two,  the  master  was  not  to  be  punished,  the  theory  being  that  the  serv- 
ant was  ^^his  money."  If  a  man  struck  out  an  eye  or  a  tooth  of  his 
servant,  he  was  to  give  him  his  ti^eedom  by  wav  of  reparation  for  the 
injury.  If  a  servant  escaped  from  his  master,  he  wba  not  to  be  delivered 
to  him.  ^^He  shall  dwell  with  thee,"  is  the  command,  (Deuteronomy, 
xxiii,  16,)  ^^  even  among  you^  in  that  place  which  he  shall  cboose  in  one  of 
thy  gates,  where  it  liketh  him  best;  tiiou  shalt  not  oppress  him."  lliis 
appears  to  refer  to  servants  escaping  to  the  Israelites  from  the  coun- 
tries around  them.  In  reference  to  the  treatment  of  hired  servants,  we 
read  (Deuteronomy,  xxiv,  14  and  15)  ^^Thou  shalt  not  oppress  an  hired 
servant  that  is  poor  and  needy,  whether  he  be  of  thy  brethren,  or  of  the 
stauDgers  that  are  in  the  land  within  thy  gates.  At  his  day  thou  shalt 
give  him  his  hire,  neither  shall  the  sun  go  down  upon  it;  for  he  is  poor 
and  setteth  his  heart  upon  it:  lest  he  cry  against  thee  unto  the  Lord, 
and  it  be  sin  unto  thee." 

The  laws  of  the  Israelites  with  reference  to  property  exhibit  a  pecu- 
liar regard  for  the  interests  of  the  poor.  On  taking  possession  of  Canaan 
they  divided  the  land  among  them ;  and  although  it  is  not  explicitly  so 
stated,  the  presumption  is,  that  the  division  was,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
an  equal  one,  except  that  Joshua,  and  probably  some  other  leaders,  re- 
ceived shares  which  were  larger  than  the  average  allotment.  To  counter- 
act the  tendency  of  land  to  accumulate  in  a  few  hands,  ayear  of  jubilee  had 
been  instituted  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was  to  occur  once  in  every 
fifty  years,  and  at  this  time  every  man  was  to  return  to  his  possessions. 

The  land  was  not  to^  sold  in  perpetuity,*  but  only  its  usufruct  until 
the  year  of  jubilee.  This  usufructuary  title  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
sixteenth  verse  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  which  reads  as 
follows:  ^^ According  to  the  multitude  of  years  (until  the  jubilee)  thou 
dialt  increase  the  price  thereof,  and  according  to  the  fewness  of  the 
years  thou  shalt  diminish  the  price  of  it ;  for  according  to  the  number  of 
Ike  ffcars  qf  ^fruits  doth  he  sell  wUo  theeJ*^  If  an  Israelite  were  com- 
piled by  pov^ly  to  sell  the  land  he  had  inherited,  his  kinsmen  had  the 
right  to  redeem  it  for  him  by  simply  paying  its  usufructuary  value  until 
tl^  year  of  jubilee;  or  if  he,  himself^  were  able  to  do  so,  he  might  re- 
deem it  upon  the  same  terms;  but  if  neither  he,  nor  his  kinsmen  for 
him,  could  redeem  it,  he  received  it  back  in  the  year  of  jubilee.t 

A  house  in  a  walled  city  might  be  redeemed  within  one  year  after  its 
sale,  but  not  later ;  nor  was  it  restored  in  the  jubilee ;  but  houses  in 
the  uDwalled  villages  were  regarded  as  the  fields  of  the  country ;  they 
might  be  redeemed  at  any  time  upon  the  same  terms,  and  were  restored 
in  the  year  &(  jubilee.  It  should  be  said,  too,  that  this  rule  applied  to 
the  homsee  of  the  Levites,  even  in  walled  cities,  at  least  in  the  cities  as- 
signed to  them ;  ^^  for  the  houses  of  the  cities  of  the  Levites  were  their 
possession  among  the  children  of  Israel."    (Leviticus,  xxv,  33.) 

The  year  of  jubilee  had  the  same  relation  to  personal  liberty  as  to 

*  ''The  laDd  shall  not  be  sold  fbrever ;  for  the  land  is  mine;  for  ye  ore  strangers  and 
MjovDers  with  nae."— Levltlcns.  xxv,  23. 

UdoD.,  verses  25-28.  This  rale  undoubtedly  applied  also  to  his  children  if  he  him- 
self dioald  die  before  the  Jubilee  arrived. 
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possessions.*  If  a  Hebrew,  under  stress  of  poverty,  sold  himself  to  a 
rich  stranger  sojoaming  in  the  land  of  Israel,  his  near  kinsmen  might 
redeem  him  by  paying  for  the  years  to  elapse  before  the  jubilee;  or  if 
able,  he  might  redeem  himself  upon  the  same  terms ;  and  in  the  jubilee 
he  went  free  without  redemption.  Of  course,  all  contracts,  whether  for 
land  or  services,  must  have  been  made  with  this  understanding ;  so  that 
the  law  inflicted  no  injustice  upon  purchasers.  Its  effect  was  to  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  a  man  to  sell  himself,  for  some  present  indulgence, 
into  a  perpetual  servitude  which  would  involve  the  servitude  of  his 
children,  or  to  alienate  permanently,  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  ex- 
travagance or  indolence,  a  title  to  landed  property,  in  which  he  could 
justly  have  only  a  life  estate;  in  other  words,  it  put  it  out  of  his  power 
to  reduce  his  children  to  beggary  by  selling  for  his  own  advantage  their 
natural  right  to  a  portion  of  the  land  which  had  been  given  to  the  na- 
tion as  their  common  inheritance. 

The  following  injunctions  from  the  twenty -third  and  twenty-fourth 
chapters  of  Deuteronomy  are  in  keeping  with  many  others  that  may  be 
found  in  the  laws  of  Moses  and  in  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament : 
"  Thou  Shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy  brother,  (t.  «.,  to  a  Hebrew.) 
*  *  *  Unto  a  stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon  usury t;  but  unto  thy 
brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury."  *  *  *  (^When  thou  dost 
lend  thy  brother  anything,  thou  shalt  not  go  into  his  hoase  to  fetch  his 
pledge.  Thou  shalt  stand  abroad,  (outside,)  and  the  man  to  whom  thou 
dost  lend  shall  bring  out  the  pledge  abroad  unto  thee ;  and  if  the  man  be 
poor,  thou  shalt  not  sleep  with  his  pledge.  In  any  case  thou  shalt  de- 
liver him  the  pledge  again  when  the  sun  goeth  down.''  »  »  »  t<  Thou 
shalt  not  pervert  the  judgment  of  the  stranger,  nor  of  the  fatherless,  nor 
take  a  widow's  raiment  to  pledge."  *  *  *  *«  When  thou  cuttest  down 
thine  harvest  in  tby  field,  and  hast  forgot  a  sheaf  in  the  field,  thoa  shalt 
not  go  again  to  fetch  it ;  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless, 
and  for  the  widow."  *  •  *  "  When  thou  beatest  thine  olive-tree, 
thou  shalt  not  go  over  the  boughs  again."  *  *  •  "  When  thou  gath- 
erest  the  grapes  of  thy  vineyard,  thou  shalt  not  glean  it  afterward :  it 
shall  be  for  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow."  That 
these  and  other  humane  laws  were  frequently  disregarded^  and  even  fla- 
grantly disobeyed,  is  evident  from  the  repeated  denunciations  of  the 
prophets  against  usury  and  other  oppressive  practices.  In  Kehemiah 
we  read  that  "  there  was  a  great  cry  of  the  people,  and  of  their  wives, 
against  their  brethren,  the  Jews."  Some  are  represented  as  saying, 
"  We  have  mortgaged  our  lands,  vineyards,  and  houses,  that  we  might 
buy  corn,  because  of  the  dearth."  Others  complained  that  they  had  Ar- 
rowed money  upon  their  lands  and  vineyards  for  the  king's  tribute. 
"  And,  lo,  we  bring  into  bondage  our  sons  and  our  daughters  to  be  serv- 
ants," said  they,  "  and  some  of  our  daughters  are  brought  into  bond- 
age already ;  neither  is  it  in  our  power  to  redeem  them,  for  other  men 
have  our  lands  and  vineyards."  Thereupon  Nehemiah  rebukes  "  the 
nobles  and  the  rulers,"  saying,  "Ye  exact  usury  every  one  of  his 
brother,"  and  calls  upon  them  to  restore  to  their  impoverished  brethren 
"  their  lands,  their  vineyards,  their  olive-yards,  and  their  houses,"  as 
well  as  "  the  hundredth  part  of  the  money,  and  of  the  corn,  the  wine 
and  the  oil"  that  they  have  exacted  from  them.  To  this  they  con- 
sent, and  he  calls  the  priests  to  witness  their  oath  that  they  will  do  "  ac- 
cording to  this  promise."    This  appears  to  have  occurred  subsequent  to 

•  "And  ye  shall  haUow  the  fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  liberty  thronghont  aU  the 
land,  nnto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.'' — Leviticus,  xxv,  10. 
t  AU  interest  was  formerly  denominated  "  usury." 
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445  B,  C,  when  Nehemiah  had  obtained  authority  from  Artaxerxes  to 
proceed  to  Judea  and  rebuild  Jerusalem.  The  captivity  of  the  Jews  in 
Babylon,  and  the  domination  of  the  Persians,  Syrians,  and  Komans 
mnsl  have  interfered  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  operation  of  their 
own  laws :  and  the  oppressive  tribute  to  which  they  were  at  times  subject- 
ed, as  well  the  frequent  wars  between  greater  powers  in  which  they  were 
more  or  less  involved,  must  have  reduced  them,  at  times,  to  a  condition 
of  severe  suffering. 

LABOR  IN  CHALDEA  AND  ASSYRU. 

These  two  countries,  the  former  occupying  the  lower  and  the  latter 
the  upper  portion  of  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  with  the 
intermediate  region,  may  be  considered  as  having  formed  one  nation  for 
a  period  of  several  centuries,  comprising  the  best  known  portion  of  their 
history.  Their  people  differed  in  race  and  language,  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Chaldea  was  of  much  earlier  odgin  than  that  of  Assyria ;  but  of 
the  history  of  the  old  Chaldean  empire  little  is  known  that  could  throw 
any  light  upon  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry,  beyond  the  bare  fact 
that  there  existed  great  cities  and  other  results  of  an  industry  that  in- 
volved mechanical  skill  of  no  mean  order.  After  the  fall  of  Assyria 
under  the  power  of  the  Medes,  Chaldea  (sometimes  called  Babylonia, 
after  the  name  of  its  celebrated  capital)  again  flourished  for  something 
less  than  a  century  as  an  imperial  power;  and  during  this  period 
occurred  the  reign  of  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Scripture.  In  this 
later  i)eriod,  as  also  during  the  period  of  Assyrian  supremacy,*  and 
probably  for  centuries  before  that  period  commenced,  Babylon  was 
celebrated  for  many  of  the  products  of  its  industry,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  textile  fabrics  of  remarkable  fineness,  and  exquisite 
dye.  The  city  itself,  characterized  by  Isaiah  as  "the  glory  of  king- 
doms, the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,^  is  described  as  one  of 
whose  grandeur  the  greatest  cities  of  modern  Europe  give  but  a  faint 
conception.  According  to  Herodotus,  it  formed  a  perfect  square,  each 
side  of  which  measured  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  giving  a  total  area 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  square  miles.  Its  walls  (according  to 
the  same  authority)  were  two  hundred  cubits,  about  three  hundred  feet, 
m  height,  and  fifty  cubits,  or  seventy-five  feet,  in  width.  In  them 
were  one  hundred  massive  gates  of  brass.  ''Its  internal  beauty  and 
magnificence,''  ^ys  Herodotus,  "exceed  whatever  has  come  within  my 
knowledge."  The  Assyrian  capital,  Nineveh,  was  scarcely  inferior  to 
Babylon  in  extent  and  magnificence  5  and  these  were  but  two  out  of 
many  great  cities,  of  which  the  extensive  region  embraced  in  Chaldea 
and  Assyria  still  bears  numerous  traces.  The  ruins  of  ancient  palaces  and 
temples,  as  well  as  accounts  and  representations  in  the  inscriptions  and 
sculptures  found  among  such  ruins,  indicate  clearly  enough  the  colossal 
scale  and  elaborate  ornamentation  of  those  structures.  Each  king  ap- 
pears to  have  endeavored  to  eclipse  his  predecessors  in  the  number,  ex- 
tent, and  magnificence  of  the  architectural  works  executed  during  his 
reign ;  and  many  of  these  works  apparently  had  no  other  use  than  to 
gratify  the  ambition  and  vanity  of  the  monarchs.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, other  works  of  a  more  useful  character  were  undertaken.  Thus 
Sennacherib,  besides  building  himself  a  splendid  palace,  covering  an 
area  of  more  than  eight  acres,  at  Nineveh,  and  repairing  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  kings  at  the  same  place,  confined  the  Tigris  to  its  bed 

'A  sapremacy  not  withoat  occasional  interruptions. 
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by  an  embankment  of  bricks,  constructed  a  number  of  aqueducts  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  good  water  to  the  capital,  and  improved  the  defenses 
of  the  latter  by  erecting  towers  of  vast  size  at  some  of  the  gates.  Of 
the  extent  of  the  burdens  imposed  upon  their  subjects  by  the  Assyrian 
kings  for  the  gratification  of  their  mania  for  great  buildings,  especially 
those  of  the  class  intended  as  royal  residences,  an  indication  is  a£Fbrded 
in  the  fact  recorded  by  Essarhaddon,  one  of  the  monarchs  of  this  line, 
that  twenty-two  kings,  of  whom  he  gives  a  list,  furnished  him  with  ma- 
terials for  his  great  palace  at  Nineveh.  In  the  construction  of  such 
works  the  Assyrians  were  accustomed  to  employ  the  labor  of  captives 
taken  in  war.  Among  these  the  skilled  workmen  were  in  request  to 
assist  in  the  ornamentation  of  shrines  and  palaces,  while  the  great  mass 
of  the  unskilled  were  employed  in  quarrying  stone,  raising  mounds, 
makiug  bricks,  and  similar  occupations.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  ^nnacherib  brought  back  to  Assyria  upwards  of  six  hundred 
thousand  prisoners  in  three  campaigns,  and  the  number  of  captives 
made  in  other  successful  expeditions  was  probably  on  the  same  scale. 
In  the  inscription 'on  the  Bellino  cylinder  this  king  states  that  he  em- 
ployed Chaldeans,  Aramseans,  Armenians,  Gilicians,  and  Quhn  (Ooans) 
in  the  construction  of  his  great  works ;  and  to  these  may  probably  be 
added  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  Elamites,  and  Jews.  Their  work  con- 
sisted, among  other  things,  in  raising  the  vast  mounds  upon  which  im- 
portant edifices  were  to  be  erected,  in  the  transport  and  elevation  of 
colossal  bulls,  in  the  molding  of  bricks,  the  quarrying  of  stone,  the 
erection  of  walls,  the  excavation  of  canals,  and  the  construction  of  em- 
bankments. They  worked  in  gangs,  each  gang  having  a  costume  pecu- 
liar to  it,  which  probably  marked  the  nationality  of  its  members.  Over 
each  of  these  gangs  was  placed  a  number  of  task-masters,  armed  with 
staves,  who  urged  on  the  work  with  blows,  and  severely  punished  any 
neglect  or  remissness.  Assyrian  foremen  had  the  general  supervision 
of  the  works  and  were  intrusted  with  such  portions  as  required  great 
skill  or  judgment.  The  captives  often  worked  in  fetters,  which  were 
sometimes  supported  by  a  bar  fastened  to  the  waist,  while  sometimes 
they  consisted  merely  of  shackles.  * 

The  basreliefe  on  the  walls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  and  other  public 
buildings  exhibit  a  minute  and  rigid  adherence  to  reality,  which  makes 
them  a  source  of  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  life  of  the  people. 
Bawlinson  gives  us  the  following  description  of  a  series  of  sculptures,  in 
which  are  minutely  represented  the  several  processes  connected  with  the 
carving  and  transportation  of  a  colossal  bull,  '^  from  the  first  removal  of 
the  huge  stone  in  its  rough  state  from  the  quarry  to  its  final  elevation 
on  a  palace  mound  as  part  of  the  great  gateway  of  a  royal  residence." 
The  sculpture  in  question  is  found  on  the  walls  of  Sennacherib's  palace, 
and  may  doubtless  be  regarded  as  a  veritable  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  erection  of  that  or  some  other  structure  of  that  monarch's  reign. 
"  We  see,''  says  Bawlinson,  "the  trackers  dragging  the  rough  block,  sup- 
ported on  a  low  flat-bottomed  boat,  along  the  course  of  a  river,  disponed 
in  gangs,  and  working  under  taskmasters,  who  use  their  rods  upon  the 
slightest  provocation.  *  *  We  then  observe  the  block  transferred  to 
land,  and  carved  into  the  rough  semblance  of  a  bull,  in  which  form  it  is 
placed  upon  a  rude  sledge  and  conveyed  along  level  ground  by  gangs  of 
laborers,  arranged  nearly  as  before,  to  the  foot  of  the  mound  at  whose 
top  it  has  to  be  placed.  The  construction  of  the  mound  is  most  elabor- 
ately represented.    Brick-makers  are  seen  molding  the  bricks  at  its 

*  Rawlinsou's  Ancient  Monarchies. 
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base,  whUe  workmen  with  baskets  at  their  backs,  full  of  earth,  bricks, 
stones,  or  rubbish,  toil  up  the  asceut — ^tbr  the  mound  is  already  half 
raised— and  empty  their  burdens  out  upon  the  summit.  The  bull,  still 
lying  on  its  sledge,  is  then  drawn  up  an  inclined  plane  to  the  top  by 
lour  gang^  of  laborers,  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch  and  his  attend- 
ftots.  After  this  the  carving  is  completed,  and  the  colossus,  having  been 
raised  into  an  upright  position,  is  conveyed  along  the  surface  of  the 
platform  to  the  exact  site  which  it  is  to  occupy.^ 

The  absence  of  labor-saving  appliances  indicated  in  the  processes 
rei^esented  in  this  series  of  sculptures,  shows  how  vast  must  have 
bwn  the  expenditure  of  sheer  muscular  force  in  the  construction  of  the 
great  buildings  of  this  period.  Gangs  of  laborers  take  the  place  of 
horses  to  haul  the  immense  t^ne,  not  only  by  water,  but  also  by  land ; 
and  for  the  latter  portion  of  the  distance  a  sledge  is  used  instead  of  a 
wheeled  vehicle.  To  raise  such  a  structure  as  Sennacherib's  palace  at 
Nineveh,  by  methods  so  primitive  in  their  character,  must  have  required 
a  number  of  workmen  which  it  can  be  no  exaggeration  to  speak  of  as  a 
great  army.  And  though  this  army  of  laborei*s  m*ay  have  been  com- 
posed of  captives,  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  while  engaged  on 
these  unproductive  works  must  have  occasioned  heavy  drafts  upon  the 
resources  of  the  Assyrian  people,  and  of  the  nations  under  their  sway. 

The  constant  and  ferocious  wars  in  which  the  Assyrian  kings  en- 
gaged mast  have  been  a  source  of  frightful  impoverishment  to  their  own 
people,  and  of  inconceivable  sufferings  to  the  nations  against  which  Uiey 
waged  successful  war.  It  appears  to  have  been  their  distinct  aim  in 
many  cases  to  spfead  utter  ruin  and  desolation  in  the  countries  they 
had  conquered,  even  to  the  extent  of  cutting  down  the  fruit-trees,  and 
thas  depriving  their  victims,  as  fiir  as  possible,  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence for  the  future.  According  to  his  own  account,  as  given  in  one  of 
the  inscriptions  exhumed  at  Nineveh,  Sennacherib,  in  the  third  year  of 
his  reign,  invaded  Ohaldea,  (which  had  previously  revolted,)  and  plun- 
dered seventy-six  large  towns,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty  villages ; 
while  Sargon,  his  predecessor,  not  content  with  plundering  the  people 
he  conquered,  removed  entire  populations  en  masse  to  distant  localities.* 

It  scansely  needs  explicit  information  to  convince  one  that,  under  such 
rulers,  the  condition  of  the  working-classes  must  have  been,  in  the  main, 
one  of  extreme  wretchedness.  Among  the  Assyrians  themselves  the 
ordinary  dress  of  this  class  and  of  the  common  people  generally  appears 
lo  have  been  a  mere  plain  tunic,  with  very  short  sleeves,  and  confined 
round  the  waist  by  a  broad  belt  or  girdle.  Nothing  was  worn  by  this 
dass  either  on  the  head  or  on  the  feet.  As  to  their  dwellings  and  fare, 
the«e  were  doubtless  in  keeping  with  the  scantiness  of  their  apparel. 

In  agriculture  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans  depended  largely  ui>on 
artificial  methods  of  irrigation ;  and  the  elaborate  system  of  canals, 
reservoirs,  conduits,  dikes,  and  pumps,  by  which  they  spread  the  waters 
of  their  rivers  over  the  soil,  indicates  that  this  branch  of  industry  was 
earri^  on  with  considerable  energy  and  skill.  Among  a  people  so  war- 
like as  the  Assyrians,  and  especially  a  people  who  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  they  did  the  practice  of  enslaving  their  prisoners  of  war,  the 
operations  of  agriculture,  and,  indeed,  the  common  and  heavy  labor  in 
most  of  their  industries,  must,  to  a  great  extent,  have  been  performed 
by  slaves;  but  upon  this  point,  as  upon  most  others  connected  with  the 
daily  life  of  the  people,  we  are  obli^d  to  rely  mainly  upon  inference. 
The  important  discoveries  recently  .made  of  inscribed  clay  tablets  and 

*  This  was  the  kiog  who  colonized  the  cities  of  Samaria  with  an  alien  race. 
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cylinders,  and  monumental  stones,  coupled  with  the  zealous  efforts  of 
Mr.  George  Smith  and  other  cuneiform  scholars,  will  doubtless  develop 
many  new  and  important  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  these 
nations  and  the  condition  of  their  people.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
inquire  into  the  history  and  condition  of  the  working-classes  in  Persia, 
which  succeeded  Assyria  and  Babylonia  as  the  leading  military  power 
of  the  ancient  world ;  in  feyria,  including  Phoenicia,  famous  for  her  com- 
mercial enterprise,  her  flourishing  colonies,  her  skillful  artisans,  and  her 
important  agency  in  the  spread  of  letters  and  the  arts  of  civilization ; 
in  Lydia,  Ionia,  and  other  states  of  Asia  Minor,  during  the  period  of 
their  independence,  as  well  as  in  the  nations  of  the  farther  East.  But 
the  labor  involved  in  an  inquiry  of  such  extensive  range  would  be  too 
formidable  to  be  undertaken  as  an  incident  to  a  work  like  this,  and  it 
must  suffice  to  glance  briefly  at  the  more  familiar  histories  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  special  subject  under  considera- 
tion. 

LABOR  IN  GREECE. 

To  no  other  nation  of  antiquity  has  the  modern  world  been  indebted 
for  intellectual  treasures  of  such  extent  and  value  as  those  bequeathed 
to  it  by  ancient  Greece.  The  revival  of  Greek  learning,  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  single  cause,  communicated  to  European  thought 
that  powerful  impulse  which  marks  the  close  of  the  Dark  Ages  and  the 
dawn  of  modern  civilization.  The  thought  of  Greece  has  been  woven 
into  the  texture  of  modem  literature  5  her  philosophy  furnished  to 
modern  speculation  its  initial  stimulus:  her  institutions  have  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  political  instruction  ;  ner  art  has  kindled  the  emula- 
tion of  modem  artists,  and  supplied  them  with  their  noblest  ideals  of 
grace  and  beauty.  Of  her  eminence  in  industrial  achievements  there 
are  innumerable  proofs.  The  remains  of  her  great  edifices  attest,  not 
only  the  genius  of  her  artists,  but  the  skill  of  h  3r  artisans,  of  which 
abundant  evidence  is  also  found  in  the  rare  excellence  and  fineness  of 
a  grcAt  variety  of  her  industrial  products.  The  religion  of  the  Greeks 
was  Mghly  favorable  to  the  difi'usion  of  the  artistic  spirit  through  their 
mech  inical  industries.  This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  working 
of  tht^  precious  metals,  of  which  immense  quantities  were  used  in  the 
fabri'iation  of  images,  utensils,  and  furniture  for  the  temples  of  the  gods* 
"  Occasionally  articles  of  plate  of  enormous  size  were  manufactured,  such 
as  cisterns,  or  vases,  or  tripods,  or  salvers,  or  goblets,  of  gold  or  silver, 
presented  as  offerings  by  whole  cities  or  communities  to  some  divinity. 
In  these  cases  the  workmanship  was  very  frequently  so  elaborate  and 
exquisite  as  to  be  still  more  costly  than  the  materials.  Entire -land- 
scaprjs,  including  innumerable  figures  and  objects,  were  sometimes  rep- 
resented on  the  swell  of  a  vase  or  goblet.  Bacchanalian  processions, 
for  example,  with  whole  troops  of  satyrs  and  msenades  moving  along 
some  wooded  valley,  or  desert  mountain,  or  rocky  shore,  at  the  heels  of 
the  Seileni  and  Dionysos:  groups  of  nereids,  nymphs,  and  tritous, 
spotting  in  the  warm  sunsnine  on  the  unruffled  expanse  of  ocean  ;  and 
sacrifices,  marriages,  chariot  races,  and  choruses  of  youths  and  virgins 
moving  through  the  mazes  of  the  dance  around  the  altar  of  Apollo  or 
Artemis.  It  is  also  to  Hellenic  goldsmiths  that  we  are  evidently  to  at- 
tribute those  marvelous  productions  of  art  reckoned  among  the  most 
boa'tted  possessions  of  the  Persian  kings,  such  as  that  vine  of  gold, 
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with  its  vast  grape  clasters,  imitated  both  in  sizeaud  color  by  the  most 
precioas  gems,  which  formed  a  canopy  over  the  royal  couch ;  or  that 
golden  platane  tree,  and  other  vine,  which  rising  from  behind  the 
throne  stretched  its  branches,  tendrils,  and  leaves  of  gold  aloft  over 
the  monarch  as  he  sat  in  state  to  give  audience  to  his  people."* 

The  washing  and  plating  of  the  inferior  metals  with  gold  and  silver  were 
well  nnderstc^,  and  there  were  many  ingenious  devices  for  coloring 
and  frosting  the  surface,  and  for  inlaying  and  flowering  one  metal  with 
another.  The  cutting,  engraving,  and  polishing  of  precious  stones  were 
carried  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  by  the  Greeks,  who  in  these  pro- 
cesses appear  to  have  employed  all  the  finer  tools  in  use  at  the  present 
day,  including,  the  diamond  point  and  the  lapidary's  wheel.  It  is  at 
least  certain  that  they  engraved  figures  which  for  beauty  and  delicacy 
have  never  been  excelled.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  microscope,  or  at  least  that  they  used  magnifying 
glasses  of  great  power,  since  their  engravings  were  sometimes  so  fine 
that  the  naked  eye  could  not  distinguish  their  lines.  Indeed  we  find 
mention  of  burning  glasses  as  early  as  the  age  of  Socrates,  and  very 
powerftd  lenses  have  been  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  Greece  the  metal  used  for  arms  and  for  tools  of 
various  kinds  was  brass ;  but  iron  and  steel  were  in  use  in  the  days  of 
Homer,  who  speaks  of  axes  and  other  implements  made  of  iron,  steeled 
at  the  edge,  and  describes  the  process  of  hardening  by  immersion  in. 
cold  water.  Swords  made  of  steel  thus  hardened  appear  to  have  been 
extremely  brittle,  since  they  are  represented  as  having  been  frequently 
shivered  to  pieces  by  a  blow  on  a  shield  or  helmet.  When  greater  te- 
nacity was  required  oil  was  subsequently  used  for^  cooling  instead  of 
water.  At  a  later  day  the  manufacture  of  swords  was  an  object  of 
special  attention.  Tbey  were  formed  of  the  finest  steel,  highly  polished 
and  elaborately  ornamented.  The  manufacture  of  arms  and  armor  of 
all  descriptions  was  at  all  times,  among  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pursuits,  and  was  carried  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  In  the 
production  of  cutlery  the  Delphians  api)ear  to  have  attained  celebrity, 
and  that  of  the  Athenians  was,  undoubtedly,  remarkable  for  its  elegance, 
if  not  also  for  its  quality. 

The  workshop  and  tools  of  the  smith  seem  to  have  had  a  close  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  present  day.  There  were  the  anvil  mounted  on 
a  high  block  5  the  bellows,  formed  of  thin  boards,  connected  by  fiaps  of 
cowhide,  and  expelling  the  air  through  an  iron  nozzle;  the  hammer,  the 
longs,  the  vise,  and  other  familiar  implements. 

The  metals  used  by  the  Greeks  were  obtained  i^artly  by  commerce, 
partly  from  their  own  mines.  Those  at  Lauriou,  in  Attica,  were  im- 
portant and  extensive,  but  there  is  little  attainable  information  as  to 
the  methods  of  mining.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  Athenians  used 
both  shafts  and  adits,  and  that  in  chambering  they  employed  much  tim- 
ber. To  prevent  the  falling  in  of  the  superincumbent  mountain,  there 
were  left  at  intervals  vast  pillars,  the  cutting  away  of  which  was  pro- 
hibited on  pain  of  death.  Among  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  in  our  own 
country  at  the  present  day,  the  miner  was  exposed  to  great  perils  from 
fir&damp  and  malaria;  at  least,  this  is  known  to  have  been  the  case  at 
Laurion,  but  whether  there  were  any  means  of  protection  against  such 
gases  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  quarrying  of  marble,  granite,  free- 
6t0Qe,and  tnfa,  for  building  purposes,  was  a  flourishing  industry.  The 
last-mentioned  material,  in  a  powdered  state,  was  often  used  in  conjunc- 

*  St.  John  :  Manners  and  Castoms  of  Ancient  Greece. 
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tion  with  clay,  in  the  mann&ctiiie  of  bricks.  Oreat  ingenoity  was  dis- 
played in  the  manii£actare  of  cement,  of  which  one  variety  was  eo 
dorable  as  fireqaently  to  oatlast  the  materials  it  was  naed  to  unite. 

The  honse-painters  of  Greece  appear  to  have  shared  in  the  artistic 
tendencies  which  characterized  the  nation.  They  were  frequently  em- 
ployed in  prodndng  upon  the  polished  snrfiice  of  one  stone  the  colors 
and  veining  of  another,  while  frescoing  appears  to  havebe^i  consider- 
ably practiced  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  interior  of  private  houses  as 
well  as  of  public  buildings.  The  walls  of  apartments  were  sometimes 
covered  with  historical  subjects,  landscapes  or  the  figures  of  animals, 
and  in  the  later  ages  ceilings  were  painted  or  inlaid  wiUi  coined  stones, 
so  as  to  imitate  the  feathers  and  hues  of  a  peacock's  tail. 

In  house-building  timber  appears  to  have  been  used  to  a  considerable 
extent,  thus  bringing  into  prominence  the  trade  of  the  carpenter,  whose 
tools  comprised  most  of  those  used  by  the  carpenters  of  the  present 
day,  such  as  saws  of  various  sizes,  the  plane,  the  ax,  the  chisel,  the 
square,  the  anger,  the  gimlet,  the  compass,  ana  various  other  articles. 
The  timber  employed  in  the  construction  of  houses  appears  to  have  been 
regulated  by  law,  and  comprised  a  number  of  varieties,  such  as  the  sil- 
ver fir,  the  elm,  cypress,  cedar  and  juniper,  the  Arcadian  and  Id»an 
yew,  the  Euboean  walnut,  and  the  beech. 

The  descriptions  of  the  household  furniture  in  use  among  wealthy 
Greeks  prove  that  the  trade  of  the  cabinetmaker  must  have  been  car- 
ried to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  while  the  craft  of  the  turner  yielded 
them  many  articles  of  great  elegance.  The  manufkcture  of  musical  in- 
struments was  another  industry  in  which  the  Greeks  excelled. 

The  potters  of  Greece,  especially  those  of  Athens,  Bhodes,  and  Samos, 
were  famous  for  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  their  productions.  The 
earthenware  made  at  Eolias  in  Attica  from  the  clay  fonnd  at  that  place, 
and  richly  painted  with  figures  in  minium,  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  beautiful  known  to  the  ancient  world.  Great  skill  and  taste  were 
displayed  in  the  production  of  vases,  whose  light  and  graceful  contour, 
as  well  as  the  exquisite  beauty  of  their  decorations,  showed  that  the  Gre- 
cian potters  had  cultivated  to  a  high  degree  the  art  of  design,  in  which 
the  natural  artistic  aptitude  of  the  race  found  fitting  opportunities  for 
its  development  Among  the  figures  usually  paiqt^  on  such  articles 
were  representations  of  the  gods  or  genii,  wreaths  of  oak  leaves  and  gar- 
lands and  festoons  of  flowers.  The  manufacture  of  lamps  was  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  business  of  the  potter,  who  also  produced  artificial 
representations  of  fruits,  and  images  of  gods,  men  or  animals,  which 
were  sold  about  the  streets  as  plaster  of  Paris  images  sometimes  are  at 
the  present  day.  An  idea  of  the  prices  of  these  images  is  obtained  from 
the  fact  that  a  figure  of  Eros  sold  for  a  drachma,  or  about  19  cents. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
by  the  ancients,  who  were  familiar  with  the  processes  of  blowing,  cutting, 
engraving,  and  staining  it.  In  the  latter  process  they  could  imitate  the 
colors  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  most  precious  gems,  from  the  ruby  and 
the  amethyst,  to  the  turquoise  and  the  beryl. 

Of  this  material,  it  is  said,  they  also  fashioned  *^  jars,  bowls,  and 
vases,  exhibiting  all  the  various  hues  of  the  peacock's  train,  which  like 
shot  silks  and  the  breast  of  the  dove,  displayed  fresh  tints  in  every  dif- 
ferent light — fading,  quivering,  and  melting  into  each  other  as  the  eye 
dianged  its  point  of  view." 

In  the  quality  of  their  textile  fabrics  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  various 
other  nations  of  antiquity,  appear  to  have  been  fully  equal  to  the  man- 
u&cturers  of  modern  times;  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  labor-saving 
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machiDery  tbese  fabrics,  especially  the  finer  ones,  conld  only  be  produced 
in  comparatively  insigniflcant  quantities,  and  the  clothing  worn  by  the 
masses  of  the  people  was  mot  to  be  compared  with  that  which  they  are 
able  to  wear  at  the  present  day. 

To  the  Greeks  is  attributed  the  invmition  of  the  upright  and  horizon- 
tal loom,  though  these  appliances  were  probably  improvements  upon 
somewhat  ruder  machines  used  elsewhere  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
AdiaaBu  city  of  Patrsd  was  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  its  fabrics, 
the  spinning  and  weaving  of  which  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  carried 
on  by  the  women,  who  in  that  city  were  twice  as  numerous  as  the  men. 
The  supply  of  flax  used  in  the  finer  linens  manufactured  there  was 
obtained  from  the  plains  of  Elis,  where  the  plant  attained  a  perfection 
which  made  it,  in  respect  to  fineness,  the  rival  of  the  best  grown  in  India, 
and  for  whiteness  its  superior.  The  finest  linens  made  ficom  it  were  con- 
ffidered  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  The  island  of  Amorgos  was  also 
celebrated  for  a  species  of  fine  flax,  cultivated  there,  as  well  as  for  the 
exquisite  texture  and  beautiful  purple  dye  of  the  linens  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  manufactured  therefrom.  Very  superior  cloths 
wexe  also  manufactured  from  hemp,  and  a  variety  of  garments,  includ- 
ing a  sort  of  mantle  for  ladies,  were  made  of  hair,  either  woven  or 
plaited.  The  rearing  of  silk-worms  and  the  weaving  of  silk  were  prac- 
ticed at  an  early  age  in  the  island  of  Cos,  the  iabrics  of  which  were 
universally  admired.  Their  fineness  and  transparency  were  such  as  to 
allow  the  entire  form  and  color  of  the  body  to  be  distinguished  through 
them.  The  silk-worms  of  Cos  were  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  pine,  ash, 
and  oak,  and  the  silk  obtained  Ax)m  them  was  quite  different  from  that 
produced  by  worms  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry.  Another  kind 
of  silk  was  procured  fix)m  the  floss-like  beard  of  the  pinna  marina,  or 
silk-worm  of  the  sea,  which  was  found  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
Sicily,  and  the  Balearic  Isles. 

In  the  manufacture  of  carpets  the  Greeks  displayed  their  usual  taste 
and  skill,  both  in  respect  to  their  quality  and  the  elegance  of  their  pat- 
terns, in  which  were  represented  trees,  flowers,  the  figures  of  animals^ 
and  other  objects. 

The  trade  of  the  shoe-maker  appears  to  have  been  a  thriving  one  at 
every  period  of  Grecian  history,  and  the  work-shops  of  this  class  of 
artisans  were  neatly  famished,  their  lasts,  paste-pots,  pincers,  awls, 
and  other  implements  being  kept  in  a  sort  of  cabinet,  sometimes  fur- 
nished with  double  folding-doors  and  four  or  five  deep  shelves,  and  ex- 
tremely elegant  in  form. 

In  the  art  of  dyeing  the  Greeks  not  merely  equaled,  but  probably  ex- 
celled, the  people  of  the  present  age.  Their  purple,  a  color  also  pro- 
duced with  great  success  by  the  Phoenicians  and  other  ancient  peoples, 
was  often  spoken  of  by  Greek  and  Boman  authors  with  an  admiration 
bordering  on  rapture.  This  dye  was  obtained  from  several  kinds  of 
shell-fish  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  best  being  those  taken  near 
the  idand  on  which  was  bnilt  New  Tyre.  According  to  Aristotle  there 
were  several  varieties  of  the  purple  fish,  varying  in  size  as  well  as  in 
the  color  of  the  liquid  they  produced.  This  liquid  was  contained  in  a 
white  vein  about  the  neck,  the  only  part  of  the  fish  that  was  of  any 
ralne.  The  coloring  matter  having  been  carefully  collected  and  macer- 
ated in  salt  for  three  days,  was  then  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
water,  and  boiled  for  ten  days  in  leaden  boilers  over  a  slow  fire,  when 
the  wool,  previously  well  washed,  was  dipped  in  the  dye  and  left  to  soak 
for  five  hours.  It  was  then  taken  out  to  be  dried  and  carded,  after 
which  it  was  thrown  back  in  the  dye  and  left  there  until  it  absorbed  the 
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whole  of  the  liquid.  Several  varieties  of  the  fish  were  usnally  mixed 
together,  differeDces  of  shade  being  obtained  by  altering  the  propor- 
tions, as  well  as  by  the  introduction  of  other  ingredients,  among  which 
was  a  kind  of  moss,  found  in  abundance  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Crete. 
Three  distinct  colors  seem  to  have  been  included  under  the  general  name 
of  purple,  viz,  a  deep  violet,  with  a  black  or  dusky  tinge,  which  was  the 
amethystine  shade  which  Fliny  describes  as  so  magnificent ;  the  purple 
of  Tyre  and  Tarentum,  which  was  of  a  deep  scarlet  or  crimson;  and  a 
tint  resembling  the  dark  blue  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  when  it  begins 
to  be  ruffled  by  the  winds. 

A  brilliant  scarlet  dye,  which  was  greatly  admired,  was  made  of 
kernes,  or  cochineal.  This  was  found  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and 
appears  to  have  been  in  use  there  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Many 
other  colors  were  produced  in  great  perfection  by  the  Greek  dyers,  such 
as  bright  flame  and  safi&on  color;  pink,  green,  and  russet  gray ;  deep 
and  sky  blue,  produced  by  woad,  and  red  produced  by  madder. 

In  respect  to  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the  value  of  their 
products,  the  fisheries  of  Greece  ranked  among  the  most  important  of 
her  industries,  while  their  effect  in  training  a  skilled  and  hardy  race  of 
seamen  contributed  greatly  to  the  superiority  of  the  Greeks  in  naval 
warfare. 

The  importance  of  agriculture,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  was 
held  among  the  Greeks,  will  give  interest  to  a  few  particulars  in  i^gard 
to  it.  In  Attica  many  of  the  owners  of  estates  resided  in  the  city,  but 
rode  out  to  their  farms  every  day  to  superintend  the  labors  of  their 
workmcQ,  who  were  usually  slaves.  Agricultural  labor  commenced 
with  daylight.  The  meals  were  generally  cooked  and  eaten  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  labor  was  often  carried  on  amid  rustic  songs,  especially 
during  the  harvest  and  the  vintage,  which  were  seasons  of  universal 
rejoicing,  and  were  followed  by  joyous  festivities  in  honor  of  the  rural 
gods. 

In  order  to  procure  the  necessary  implements  and  utensils  of  the 
farm  at  a  cheap  rate,  smiths,  carpenters,  and  potters  were  kept  upon 
the  land,  or  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  by  which  means  the  master 
avoided  the  necessity  of  sending  the  farm-servants  too.  frequently  to  the 
neighboring  town,  where  they  were  supposed  to  be  liable  to  contract  bad 
habits.  Wagons,  cart«,  plows,  and  harrows  were,  therefore,  constructed 
on  the  farm.  Among  other  implements  used  by  the  Greek  farmers  may 
be  mentioned  winnowing-fans,  scythes,  sickles,  pruning-hooks,  fern  or 
bracken  scythes,  hand-saws,  (used  in  pruning  or  grafting,)  spades, 
shovels,  rakes,  pick-axes,  hoes,  mattocks,  and  grubbing-axes.  When 
engaged  in  cutting  down  thickets,  or  clearing  away  underbrush,  the 
rustics  wore  hooded  skin  cloaks,  leather  gaiters,  and  long  leather  gloves 
or  mittens.  In  choosing  a  plowman  it  was  customary  to  take  care  that 
he  should  be  tall  and  muscular,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  thrust 
the  share  deeper  into  the  ground,  and  wield  it  with  greater  facility.  It 
was  also  preferred  that  he  should  not  be  under  forty  years  of  age,  since 
it  was  desired  that  he  should  be  very  steady  and  attentive  to  his  work. 
When  in  particular  haste  to  complete  his  task,  the  plowman  often  car- 
ried a  long  loaf  under  his  arm,  which,  like  the  French  peasants,  he  ate 
as  he  went  along.  In  breaking  sod  oxen  were  commonly  employed,  but 
in  other  plowing  the  preference  was  given  to  mules. 

In  Athens  it  was  the  custom  for  such  persons  as  desired  employment 
in  harvesting  to  range  themselves  in  bands  in  the  Agora,  or  market- 
place, whither  the  farmers  resorted  to  secure  such  help  as  they  needed 
for  the  busy  harvest  season.    Arrived  in  the  field  with  sickle  in  hand,  it 
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was  common  for  the  reapers  to  commence  at  opposite  ends  of  the  piece 
of  grain  to  be  cut,  the  members  of  each  party  striving  to  reach  the  mid- 
dle of  the  field  before  their  rivals.  On  other  occasions  they  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  vrind,  moving  in  the  same  direction  with  it,  and  thus 
having  the  straw  conveniently  bent  to  their  hand.  In  many  parts  of 
Greece  the  women  joined  in  this  labor,  though  the  custom  was  not  gen- 
eral. In  cutting  wheat  the  sickle  appears  to  have  been  always  used,  but 
barley  and  other  inferior  grains  were  usually  cut  with  the  scythe. 
There  were  a  variety  of  ways  of  separating  the  grain  from  the  straw, 
of  which  the  most  common  appears  to  have  been  to  arrange  the  sheaves 
in  a  circular  form  to  be  trampled  by  oxen,  horses,  or  mules,  whose  move- 
meDts  were  direc^d  by  a  driver  standing  in  the  center.  A  species  of 
harrow,  or  toothed  sledge,  was  sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  the  flail  was  occasionally  employed,  especially  in  the  case  of  grain 
which  was  laid  up  in  the  barn  to  be  thrashed  during  the  winter. 

After  these  brief  notices  of  a  few  of  the  leading  industries  pursued 
among  the  Greeks,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  reproduce  an  alphabetical 
enumeration  of  occupations  which  is  given  by  Fosbroke  in  his  "Treatise 
on  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  Manners,  and  Institutions  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans."  Omitting  a  few  unimportant  details,  the  list  is  as  follows: 
Bottle-makers,  (or  makers  of  leathern  bottles ;)  bankers,  (money  chang- 
ers or  usurers;)  barbers,  some  of  them  females,  and  barber-surgeons ; 
basket-makers,  blacksmiths  and  brasiers,  butchers,  of  whom  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  none  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  since  the  heroes 
of  Homer  are  represented  as  cutting  up  their  own  meat ;  capon  cutters, 
carpenters,  and  cooks— the  latter  being  men,  who  were  sometimes  hired 
by  the  day  at  a  high  price ;  coppersmiths,  cotton  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  cotton  goods,  couriers,  dyers,  enamelers,  factory,  farmers,  felt- 
makers,  fishermen,  fish-mongers,  flax-dressers,  founders,  fresco-painters, 
iiillers,  Riders,  glass-manufacturers  and  globe-makers,  the  globes  being 
made  of  glass;  glue-makers,  goldsmiths,  and  gardeners,  the  latter 
miderstanding  the  art  of  grafting;  grooms,  hair-cloth  manufacturers, 
horse-breakers,  joiners,  marketrclerks,  (who  attended  to  the  weights! 
measures,  and  qualities  of  the  goods,)  midwives,  mountebanks,  oilmen 
painters,  paper  and  parchment  makers,  pastry-cooks,  perfumers,  pilots 
(a  profession  held  in  high  esteem,)  porters,  potters,  poulterers,  prison 
keepers,  quack  doctors,  readers,  (whose  office  was  to  read  to  their  mas 
ters  during  dinner,  at  night  when  they  could  not  sleep,  and  at  other 
times,)  shepherds,  tanners,  tutors,  watchmen  upon  towers,  wax-chan- 
dlers, and  weavers. 

In  respect  to  tUe  condition  and  mode  of  life  of  the  people  by  whose 
labor  the  various  industries  were  carried  on,  the  information  afforded 
by  the  ancient  writers  is  comparatively  scanty.  There  were  doubtless 
many  fireemen  of  the  poorer  class  who  worked  with  their  own  hands  in 
carrying  on  mechanical  and  other  industries  in  a  small  way  on  their  own 
account,  as  did  the  spinners  and  weavers  of  Lancashire,  England,  and 
Uie  shoe-makers  of  Massachusetts,  before  the  application  of  machinery 
to  their  respective  industries.  In  the  agricultural  districts  there  were 
also  peasants,  such  as  the  Thetes  of  Attica,  who  cultivated  smaJl  tracts 
of  land,  for  the  use  of  which  they  paid  the  proprietors  a  share — accord- 
ing to  Bc&ck,  one-sixth — of  the  produce.  These  peasants,  as  well  as 
many  of  those  who  carried  on  small  mechanical  industries  on  their  own 
account,  probably  often  worked  for  M^ages.  Indeed,  the  Thetes  are 
sometimes  referred  to  as  a  class  of  hired  laborers.  In  many  cities,  and 
'  especially  in  Athens,  there  were  a  consideitible  number  of  resident 
aliens  who  worked  for  hire,  chiefly  perhaps  in  the  mechanical  trades ; 
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and  after  tbe  Peloponnesian  war  Athenian  citizens  who  had  previoasly 
enjoyed  comparative  afQuence  were  obliged  to  support  themselves  by 
working  at  any  sort  of  manual  labor  for  daily  wages. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  special  object  of  the  polity  of  Solon,  whose 
archonship  commenced  in  594  B.  C,  to  increase  the  number  of  artisans 
and  the  amount  of  the  manufactures  of  Athens.  For  this  purpose  he 
prohibited  the  ex|)ortation  of  any  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  with  the 
single  exception  of  olive  oil,  which  was  extremely  plentifuL  He  also  for- 
bade the  granting  of  citizenship  to  immigrants  unless  they  had  forever 
abandoned  their  former  abodes,  and  came  to  Athens  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  some  industrial  occupation.  The  senate  of  Areopagus  was 
directed  to  keep  watch  over  the  lives  of  citizens  generally,  and  punish 
all  who  had  no  regular  occupation  to  support  them  ;*  and  if  a  son  had 
not  been  taught  some  art  or  profesaion  by  his  father  the  laws  of  Solon 
relieved  him  from  the  obligation  of  supiK>rting  that  father  in  his  old  age. 
It  was  the  wish  of  this  lawgiver  that  the  exports  of  Athens  should  con- 
sist of  the  products  of  artisan  labor  rather  than  the  produce  of  the  land. 
This  policy  {urobably  had  much  influence  in  promoting  the  success  of 
Athens  in  manufactures  and  increasing  the  number  of  her  free  artisans. 

Bespecting  the  rates  of  wages  it  is  necessary  to  depend  mainly  upon 
occasional  indications,  such  as  the  incidental  mention  of  wages  paid  in 
particular  occupations.  Lucian  states  that  in  the  age  of  Timon  (about 
420  B.  G.)  the  daily  wages  for  garden  or  field  labor  was  4oboli,  or  about 
13  cents ;  but  Boeck  appears  to  think  it  probable  that  this  author  refers 
t^  earlier  what  really  belongs  to  later  times.  The  sauie  sum  is  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes  as  the  wages  of  a  porter,  and  also  as  that  of  a 
day-laborer,  who  carried  manure.  The  philosophers  Menedemusand 
Asclepiades  are  said  to  have  earned  2  drachmas  (about  39  cents)  a  night 
by  grinding  com  in  a  mill ;  but  this  appears  to  be  quite  an  exceptional 
rate  of  pay.  The  crew  of  the  Paralos,  one  of  the  two  sacred  triremes 
belonging  to  the  Athenian  state,  always  received  4  oboli  (13  cents)  a  day, 
although  this  vessel  was  usually  kept  in  port  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  members  of  the  crew  were  all  freemen.  The  pay  of  the  soldiers 
varied  between  2  oboli  and  2  drachmas  a  day,  but  the  larger  amount  in- 
cluded the  allowance  for  subsistence  to  ahoplite  (a  heavy  armed  soldier) 
and  his  attendant.  The  pay  of  a  hoplite  was  never  less  than  2  oboli 
per  diem,  with  an  equal  amount  for  subsistence.  This  was  the  custom- 
ary rate  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  who  calculates  the  cost  of  the  sub- 
sistence of  ahoplite  at  10  drachmas,  (60  oboli,)  and  that  of  a  cavalryman 
at  30  drachmas  (about  $5.85)  a  mouth.  At  the  beginning  of  -the  Pel- 
oponnesian  war  each  of  the  hoplites  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Potidcea  re- 
ceived 2  drachmas  a  day  for  himself  and  his  attendant ;  and  the  same  pay 
is  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  as  having  been  asked  by  certain  Thracian 
mercenaries,  subsistence  in  each  case  being  included  in  the  sum  named. 
The  troops  of  the  Athenian  army  operating  in  Sicily  received  1  drachma 
a  day,  of  which  one-half  was  for  subsistence,  and  the  archers  who 
formed  the  civic  guard  of  Athens  were  paid  at  the  same  rate.  After  the 
destruction  of  Mantinea.  the  cities  in  alliance  with  Sparta  furnished 
money  in  lieu  of  troops  at  the  rate  of  3  Eginetan  oboli*  per  diem  for  each 
foot-soldier,  and  12  for  each  cavalryman.  From  the  instances  given  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  pay  of  the  cavalry  was  twice,  thrice,  or  even  four 
times  as  much  as  that  of  the  infantry.  Among  the  Athenians  it  was  usu- 
ally three  times  as  high,  and  the  same  rule  held  good  among  the  Romans. 

It  is  said  that  a  soldier  could  maintain  himself  sufficiently  well  for  2 
or  3  oboli  (6^  to  9J  cents)  a  day,  especially  as  living  in  many  places 

•  Three  Egineton  oboli  were  worth  5  Attic  oboli. 
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where  he  had  to  serve  was  mach  cheaper  than  in  Athens.  The  allow- 
ance for  subsistence  was  usually  equal  to  the  pay.  Out  of  the  latter 
the  soldier  had  to  provide  clothing  and  arms,  and  after  doing  this  he  com- 
monly had  a  surplus  left,  which,  when  opportunity  favored  him,  he  fre- 
-.  quently  augmented  by  plunder.  In  this  way  a  soldier  would  often  amass 
quite  a  little  fortune.  Theopompus  says  that  with  a  daily  pay  of  2  oboli 
a  soldier  could  maintain  a.  wife,  and  that  with  4  oboli  his  fortune  was 
complete,  by  which  he  evidently  means  so  much  pay  independent  of  the 
allowance  for  subsistence. 

The  earnings  of  professional  men,  including  musicians  and  actors,  in 
Athens  were,  at  least  in  some  instances,  very  lan;e.  The  celebrated 
physician,  Democ«des  of  Croton,  being  invited  to  Athens,  received  from 
the  state  a  salary  of  100  minas,  or  a  little  less  than  $2,000  in  gold, 
which  for  that  age  (540  B.  C.)  was  a  large  amount.  Flute-players  some- 
time obtained  almost  incredible  prices  for  their  services^  and  distin- 
guished actors  equally  large  amounts.  Thus  Palus,  or  Aristodemus,  is 
said  to  have  earned  a  talent  (nearly  $1,200  in  gold)  in  one  or  two  days. 
The  teachers  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  or  sophists,  were  also  a  well- 
paid  class.  Protagoras,  of  Abdera,  the  first  who  taught  for  money, 
charged  a  pupil  100  minas  for  his  complete  course  of  instruction,  ana 
Georgias  exacted  the  same  amount;  but  in  later  times,  when  the  number 
of  these  teachers  had  multiplied,  the  rates  of  tuition  were  considerably 
reduced. 

The  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  ancient  Greece  was  compara- 
tively low,  especially  in  the  early  period  of  Grecian  history.  In  the 
time  of  Solon,  (that  is  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,)  the  medimnus  of  grain  (about  a 
bushel  and  a  half)  was  sold  at  Athens  for  a  drachma,  or  about  19  cents. 
From  that  time  to  the  time  of  Demosthenes  there  was  a  gradual  rise  in 
breadstuffs,  as  well  as  in  most  other  commodities.  In  the  days  of  Soc- 
rates barley-meal  was  worth  an  obolus  for  4  choenices,  or  2  drachmas 
the  medimnus.  Diogenes,  the  cynic,  mentions  about  the  s^me  rate  as 
having  prevailed  in  his  day,  though,  in  the  opinion  of  Boeck,  this  could 
only  have  been  true  in  regard  to  the  years  when  the  price  was  lowest. 
The  author  just  named  infers  from  a  passage  in  Aristophanes  that  about 
the  ninety-sixth  and  ninety-seventh  Olympiads  (396-392  B.  C.)  wheat  was 
worth  about  3  drachmas  a  medimnus,  which  corresponds  very  well  with 
the  price  of  barley  as  just  quoted  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  at 
least  during  periods  of  scarcity,  5  drachmas  the  medimnus,  or  about  65 
cents  a  bushel  for  wheat,  was  considered  a  moderate  price.  Even  bar- 
ley must  have  sold  as  high  as  6  drachmas  the  medimnus  for  a 
cotisiderable  period,  as  18  drachmas,  an  extravagantly  high  rate,  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  speech  against  Phcenippus,  as  being  three  times  the 
former  price.  In  other  Grecian  states  the  prices  do  not  appear  to  have 
differed  very  much  from  those  which  prevailed  at  Athens.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  stated  in  the  second  book  of  the  (Economics^  attributed  to 
Aristotle,  that  barley-meal  at  Lampsacus  sold  at  4  drachmas  the  me- 
dimnus, or  about  52  cents  a  bushel :  but  that  the  state  on  one  occasion 
fixed  the  price  at  6  drachmas,  in  order  to  make  a  profit  on  the  difference. 
During  the  siege  of  Athens  oy  Sulla  wheat  was  sold  as  high  as  1,000 
drachmas  the  medimnus,  the  inhabitants  being  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  subsisting  on  shoes  and  leathern  bottles.  The  price  of  bread  among 
the  Greeks  appears  to  be  unknown.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  this 
commodity  was  usually,  if  not  always,  made  at  home  by  the  women  of 
the  family  or  the  female  slaves ;  for  though  Greece,  or  at  least  Athens, 
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was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  her  bread,  it  is  not  clear  that  there  were 
any  professional  bakers  who  manufactared  that  commodity  for  sale. 

In  early  times  the  price  of  meat  in  Greece  must  have  been  very  low, 
as  in  the  days  of  Solon  an  ox,  probably  one  selected  for  a  sacrifice,  was 
sold  at  Athens  for  5  drachmas,  or  about  97^  cents.  A  sheep  at  the 
same  period  was  worth  only  a  drachma,  or  about  19J  cents.  During  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  a  sucking-pig  sold  at  Athens  for  3  drachmas,  or 
about  58}  cents.  A  small  sheep  selected  for  a  sacrifice  is  estimated  in 
Menander  at  10  drachmas,  or  about  $1.95 ;  and  in  one  instance  a  lot  of 
fifty-five  sheep  seem  to  have  been  estimated  at  a  value  of  1,000  drach- 
mas, or  about  $3.90  per  capita.  If  these  two  rates  be  assumed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  price  of  sheep  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Athens  ranged 
from  10  to  20  drachmas,  the  price  of  oxen  may  be  supposed  to  have 
ranged  from  50  to  100  drachmas,  or  from  $9.75  to  $19.50. 

The  price  of  wine  in  Greece  was  extremely  low.  At  Athens  com- 
mon wine  sold  at  4  drachmas  the  metretes,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about 
71  cents  a  gallon ;  and  an  agreement  is  mentioned  in  Demosthenes  in 
which  3,000  casks  of  Mendsean  wine  supposed  to  have  contained  a 
metretes  each  were  valued  at  6,000  drachmas,  or  at  the  rate  of  only  2 
drachmas  the  metretes,  which  is  less  than  4  cents  a  gallon  ;  yet  Men- 
daean  wine  (of  which,  however,  there  raa^  have  been  various  qualities) 
was  used  by  the  Macedonians  in  their  most  sumptuous  entertainments. 
But  even  in  those  days  some  wines  were  quite  expensive.  Thus  the 
Cbian  wine,  in  the  days  of  Socrates,  sold  for  a  mina  the  metretes,  or 
nearly  $2  a  gallon. 

At  Athens,  and  probably  in  most  of  the  Greek  cities,  fish,  esi>ecially 
the  smaller  kinds,  were  abundant  and  very  cheap,  and  were  a  favorite 
article  of  food.  Of  aphuas,  which  were  very  small,  a  great  quantity  could 
be  bought  for  an  obolus,  or  3^  cents.  The  larger  varieties  brought  a  better 
price,  and  such  as  were  scarce  and  were  sought  for  by  the  rich  as  deli- 
cacies were  quite  high.  Thus  a  copaic  eel  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes 
cost  3  drachmas,  or  about  58^  cents.  At  Athens  salted  provisions,  more 
particularly  fish,  were  imported  in  large  quantities,  and  could  be  bought 
cheap,  but  they  were  chiefly  consumed  by  the  poorer  people  of  the 
country.  Vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  are  said  to  have  been  cheap.  A 
choenix  of  olives,  about  a  quart,  sold  far  a  quarter  obolus,  or  |  of  a 
cent.  The  best  honey  cost  as  much  as  5  drachmas  the  cotyla,  or  nearly 
a  dollar  a  pint,  probably  an  exceptional  price.  The  warm  beverage 
which  the  ancients  used  instead  of  tea  cost  a  chalcus,  or  ^  of  an  obolus 
a  cup,  and  a  piece  of  dressed  meat,  prepared  for  eating,  could  be  bought, 
according  to  Aristophanes,  for  half  an  obolus. 

Judging  by  the  pnce  of  houses,  rents  among  the  Greeks  must  have 
been  quite  moderate.  The  orator  Isseus  mentions  a  small  house,  the 
value  of  which  he  estimates  at  3  minas,  or  about  $59 ;  another  at 
Eleusis  worth  5  minas,  (about  $97,)  and  a  dwelling-house  at  Athens 
worth  13  minas,  or  somewhat  over  $250.  Demosthenes  mentions  a 
house  belonging  to  poor  people,  which  was  pledged  for  10  minas,  ($194,) 
and  a  lodging-house  in  the  country  valued  at  16  minas,  or  about  $311. 
A  house  behind  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  was  valued  at  20  minas,  and 
others  respectively  worth  30,  44,  50, 100,  and  120  minas  are  mentioned 
by  various  writers.  The  mina  being  equal  to  about  $19.44,  gold,  the 
reader  can  easily  reduce  these  amounts  to  their  equivalents  in  United 
States  money.  The  highest  price  mentioned  is  only  $2,332.80  j  but  as 
the  Greek  writers  only  mention  the  value  of  houses  in  an  incidental 
way,  it  would  not  by  any  means  be  safe  to  infer  that  this  sum  was 
really  the  price  of  a  house  of  the  most  expensive  class.    It  is  well 
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koown  that  the  Athenian  houses  generally  were  of  a  very  inferior  kind, 
as  might  naturally  be  inferred  from  their  valaes  as  given  above.  The 
oply  precise  statement  on  the  subject  of  house-rent  occurs  in  Isseus,  ac- 
cording to  whom  a  house  at  Melite  worth  30  minas,  and  one  at  Eleusis 
worth  5  minas,  together  produced  3  minas  a  year,  or  S^  -per  cent. }  but,  in 
tbe  opinion  of  Bock,  this  must  have  been  below  the  general  average,  as  • 
it  is  considerably  below  the  ordinal  rate  of  interest. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  to  the  value  of  land, 
which  in  Attica  is  estimated  by  B<Bck  at  50  drachmas  the  plethron,  or 
about  $43  an  acre.  But  of  course  prices  must  have  varied  greatly  ac- 
cording to  locality,  and  must  also  have  undergone  frequent  changes  in 
the  course  of  history,  increasing  with  prosperity  and  a  rapid  increase  of 
population,  and  diminishing  when  war  depopulated  the  country,  or  ren- 
dered the  operations  of  agriculture  insecure. 

Fuel  in  Athens  appears  to  have  commanded  a  comparatively  high 
price,  2  drachmas,  or  39  cents,  being  in  one  case  mentioned  as  the  ordi- 
nary price  of  such  a  load  of  wood  as  could  be  brought  into  the  city  on 
the'back  of  an  ass.  Charcoal  was  extensively  used,  and  being  lighter 
than  wood,  would  cost  proportionately  less  for  transportation. 

Of  the  price  of  clothing  only  an  imperfect  idea  can  be  obtained.  Soc- 
rat^  according  to  Plutarch,  considered  an  exomis  cheap  at  10  drachmas, 
or  81.95.  This  was  an  upper  garment  worn  by  the  common  people,  and 
had  only  one  sleeve,  the  arm  on  the  other  side  being  left  bare.  The 
same  philosopher  mentions  purple  as  selling  at  Athens  for  3  minas,  or 
a  little  less  than  $60,  and  by  this  he  is  supposed  to  have  meant  an  ex- 
pensive upper  garment  of  that  color.  Garments  made  of  the  byssus, 
which  grew  in  Achaia,  were  sold  for  their  weight  in  gold.  A  pair  of 
Sicyonic  women's  shoes  could  be  bought  for  2  drachmas,  or  39  cents. 
Eight  drachmas,  or  $1.56,  is  once  mentioned  as  the  price  of  a  pair  of 
men^s  shoes }  but  this  is  supposed  to  refer  to  some  ornamental  kind  much 
dearer  than  those  commonly  in  use. 

In  regard  to  the  aggregate  cost  of  living,  Bceck  estimates  that  at 
Athens  the  poorest  family,  comprising  as  many  as  four  free  adults,  if 
they  did  not  live  on  bread  and  water,  must  have  spent,  upon  an  average, 
torn  ^9iO  to  400  drachmas,  or  from  $77  to  $79  a  year;  and  he  thinks  that 
*'if^  in  the  time  of  Socrates,  four  persons  could  live  upon  440  drachmas 
a  year,  they  must  have  passed  a  very  wretched  existence.''  Elsewhere 
he  says  that  "  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the  state  one  person  could  live 
but  moderately  upon  2  or  even  3  oboli  a  day  j''  so  that  a  workingman, 
who  had  to  support  a  family  on  4  oboli  a  day,  must  have  earned  but  a 
scanty  subsistence.  Allowing  two  hundred  and  fifty  working-days  to 
the  year,  4  oboli  a  day  would  amount  to  only  166§  drachmas  a  year, 
which  is  less  than  half  the  sum  which  Boeck  thinks  necessarj-  even  to 
*'a  very  wretched  existence."* 

But  the  number  of  wage-laborers  in  Greece  was  comparatively  small, 
a  great  majority  of  the  working  people  being.iu  the  condition  of  slaves 
or  serfs.  In  war  the  life  of  the  prisoner  was  considered  as  forfeited, 
and  if  the  captor  spared  him  it  was  usually  to  devote  him  to  a  life  of 
servitude,  a  fate  which  often  befell  persons  who,  in  their  own  country, 

*  In  tbis  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  able  French 
Mtbor,  Dnrean  de  la  Malle,  T^-bo,  after  a  review  of  tbe  prices  of  commodities,  tbe  rates 
of  wages,  and  the  pay  of  troops  in  Greece  and  in  Asia,  remarks  tbat  tbe  valne  of  tbe 
pTKioas  metals  in  ancient  times,  as  compared  witb  military  service,  labor,  and  subsist- 
ence, was  macb  smaller  tban  bas  generally  been  supposed.  ''For  example,"  says  be, 
**the  3  oboli  aUowed  for  tbe  subsistence  of  a  boplite  are  witbin  4  centimes  (four-fiftbs 
of  a  cent)  of  tbe  amount  now  allowed  for  tbe  subsistence  of  a  terrace-maker,  a  mason, 
or  a  carpenter  in  two-tbirds  of  tbe  departments  of  France." 
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had  occupied  stations  of  honor  and  influence.  Many  persons  were  alsa 
sold  into  slavery  by  kidnappers,  who  practiced  their  nefarious  trade 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  similar  miscreants  in  modern 
times  have  done  on  certain  portions  of  the  African  coast.  As  luxury 
increased  among  the  Greeks  the  demand  for  slaves  was  such  that  a  reg- 
ular commerce  in  these  unfortunate  beings  was  kept  up,  the  enterprise 
of  the  slave-traders  leading  them  to  distant  parts,  particularly  to  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  slaves  could  be  had  in  great 
numbers.  The  first  Greeks  who  engaged  in  this  trade  are  said  to  have 
been  the  Chiaus,  who  also  pursued  Qie  infamous  business  of  making  eu- 
nuchs for  the  eastern  market.  A  just  retribution  ultimately  fell  upon 
them,  when  Mithridates,  of  Cappadocia,  having  conquered  the  island, 
delivered  them  up  to  their  own  slaves  to  be  carried  away  captive  into 
Colchis. 

In  Sparta  the  Helots  outnumbered  the  citizens  by  about  five  to  one, 
and  Boeck  estimates  the  ratio  of  slaves  to  citizens  in  Attica  at  very 
nearly  four  to  one.* 

According  to  an  enumeration  made  during  the  archonship  of  Demet- 
rius Phalerus,  about  309  B.  C,  there  were  21,000  citizens,  10,000  resi- 
dent aliens,  and  400,000  slaves.  Boeck,  however,  supposes,  apparently 
with  very  good  reason,  that  this  number  of  slaves  includes  women  and 
children,  whereas  the  number  of  citizens  and  of  resident  aliens  includes 
only  adult  males.  "  This  number  of  slaves,"  says  the  author  just  cited, 
"  cannot  appear  too  large,  if  the  political  circumstances  of  Attica  are 
taken  into  consideration.  Even  among  the  poorer  citizens  it  was  com- 
mon to  have  a  slave  for  the  care  of  household  affairs.  In  every  mod- 
erate establishment  many  were  employed,  such  as  grinders,  bakers, 
cooks,  tailors,  errand-boys,  or  to  accompany  the  master  and  mistress, 
who  seldom  went  out  without  an  attendant.  Any  one  who  was  ex- 
pensive and  wished  to  attract  attention  took  perhaps  three  attendants 
with  him.  We  even  hear  of  philosophers  who  kept  ten  slaves.  Slaves 
were  also  let  out  as  hired  servants.  They  performed  all  the  labor  con- 
nected with  the  care  of  cattle  and  agriculture;  they  were  employed  ia 
the  working  of  the  mines  and  furnaces  5  all  manual  labor  and  the  lower 
branches  of  trade  were  in  a  great  measure  carried  on  by  them ;  large 
gangs  were  employed  in  the  numerous  workshops  for  which  Athens  was 
celebrated;  and  a  considerable  number  labored  in  merchant- vessels 
and  in  the  fleet.  Not  to  enumerate  many  instances  of  persons  who  had  a 
smaller  number  of  slaves,  Timarchus  kept  in  his  workshop  11  or  12: 
Demosthenes'  father  52  or  53,  besides  the  female  slaves  in  his  house,  ana 
Lysias  and  Polemarchus,  120  each.  Plato  expressly  remarks  that  the 
free  inhabitants  had  frequently  50  slaves,  and  the  rich  even  more.  Phil- 
emonides  had  300,  Hipponicus  600,  and  Nicias  1,000  slaves  in  the  mines 
alone.   These  fticts  prove  the  existence  of  an  immense  number  of  slaves.'' 

It  is  stated  by  Timseus  that  Corinth  once  had  460,000  slaves,  and 
Aristotle  is  authority  for.the  assertion  that  the  small  island  of  ^gina 
had  contained  as  many  as  475,000.  That  the  Corinthians  really  pos- 
sessed a  very  large  number  of  slaves  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  sarcastically  called  ^^chcenix-measurers" — an  appellation  based 
on  the  common  practice  of  measuring  out  grain  to  the  slaves  by  the 
cho&nix,  which  contained  a  fraction  less  than  one  quart. 

Among  the  Locrians  and  Phocians  it  is  said  slavery  did  not  exist  in 
early  times,. but  at  a  later  day  Mnason,  a  Phocian,  and  a  friend  of  Aris- 
totle, is  reported  as  having  purchased  a  thousand  slaves  for  his  owu 

*  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  book  i,  chap,  vii.,  p.  36. 
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service.  His  course,  however,  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who  accused  him  of  lavishing  upon  his  slaves  what  would  have 
supported  an  equal  number  of  free  persons. 

In  Sparta  the  citizens  were  forbidden  to  practice  any  trade,  and,  in- 
deed, the  discipline  imposed  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  would  have  left 
them  little  time  for  any  other  occupation  had  they  been  permitted  to 
follow  it.  There  were,  however,  several  classes  of  free  inhabitants 
who  could  carry  on  commerce  or  industry,  but  the  agricultural  labor 
in  the  country  throughout  Laconia,  as  well  as  the  menial  8er\ice 
in  the  households  of  the  city  of  Sparta,  was  left  to  the  Helots,  whose 
ancestors  were  probably  Achaian  Greeks  who  occupied  the  Laconian 
territorj'  previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  Spartans,  by  whom  they  were 
reduced  to  servitude. 

The  following  sketch  of  this  class  is  taken  from  Grote's  History  of 
Greece: 

The  Helots  of  Laconia  were  coloni,  or  serfs,  bouud  to  the  soil,  who  tilled  it  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Spartan  proprietors  certainly — probably  of  Perioeki*  proprietors  also.  They 
were  the  rustic  population  of  the  conntry,  who  dwelt  not  in  towns,  bnt  either  in  small 
TillageB  or  in  detached  farms,  both  in  the  district  immediately  surrounding  Sparta,  and 
around  the  Pericekic  Laconian  towns  also.  Of  coarse,  there  were  also  Helots  who  lived 
in  Sparta  and  other  towns,  and  did  the  work  of  domestic  slaves,  but  such  was  not  the 
feneral  character  of  the  class.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Sparta 
foond  this  class  in  the  condition  of  villagers  and  detached  rustics ;  but  whether  they 
were  dependent  upon  pre-existing  achsean  proprietors,  or  independent,  like  much  of 
the  Arcadian  village  population.  Is  a  Question  which  we  cannot  answer.    •        «*        • 

The  distinction  between  a  town  ana  a  village  population  seems  the  main  ground  of 
the  dififerent  treatment  of  Helots  and  Perioeki  in  Laconia.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  Helots  were  of  genuine  Dorian  race,  being  the  Dorian-Messenians,  west  of 
Mount  Taygetus,  subsequently  conquered  and  ag^egated  to  this  class  of  dependent 
eoltivators,  who,  as  a  class,  must  have  begun  to  exist  from  the  very  fii*st  establishment 
of  the  invading  Dorians  in  the  district  around  Sparta.        #***•♦ 

The  Helots  lived  in  the  rural  villages  as  adacripti  glebce,  cultivating  their  lands,  and 
paying  over  their  rent  to  the  master  at  Sparta,  but  enjoying  their  homes,  wives,  fami- 
lies, and  mutual  neighborly  feelings  apart  from  the  masters  view.  They  were  never 
sold  ont  of  the  country,  and  probably  never  sold  at  all ;  belonging  not  so  much  to  the 
master  as  to  the  state,  which  constantly  called  upon  them  for  military  service,  and 
recompensed  their  bravery  or  activitv  with  a  grant  of  freedom.  Meno,  the  Thessalian 
of  Pbarsalns,  took  out  three  hundrea  Penestse  of  his  own  to  aid  the  Athenians  against 
Amphipolis.  These  Thessalian  Penestae  were  in  many  points  analogous  to  the  Helots, 
but  no  individual  Spartan  possessed  the  like  power  over  the  latter.  The  Helots  were 
thus  a  part  of  the  state,  having  their  domestic  and  social  sympathies  developed,  a  cer- 
tain power  of  acquiring  property,!  and  the  consciousness  of  Grecian  lineage  and  dia- 
lect—points of  marked  superiority  over  the  foreigners  who  formed  the  slave  popula- 
laiion  of  Athens  or  Chios.  They  seem  to  have  been  no  way  inferior  to  any  village 
population  of  Greece;  while  the  Grecian  observer  sympathized  with  them  more 
strongly  than  with  the  bought  slaves  of  other  states ;  not  to  mention  that  their  homo- 
geneous aspect,  their  numbers,  and  their  employment  in  military  service,  rendered  them 
more  conspdcnous  to  the  eye. 

The  service  in  the  Spartan  house  was  all  performed  by  members  of  the  Helot  class ; 
for  there  seem  to  have  been  few,  if  any,  other  slaves  in  the  country.  The  various  anec- 
dotes which  are  told  respecting  their  treatment  at  Sparta,  betoken  less  of  cruelty 
than  of  ostentatious  ecom,t  a  sentiment  which  we  are  no  way  surprised  to  discover 
among  the  citizens  at  the  mess-table.         *•         #»*»#•» 

The  well-known  hatred  and  fear  entertained  by  the  Spartans  towards  their  Helots, 
has  probably  colored  Plutarch's  description  of  the  Krypteia,  so  as  to  exaggerate  those 
nnpomshed  mnrders  which  occasionally  happened  into  a  constant  phenomenon  with 

•  "  Perioeki"  literally  means  "  dwellers  around,"  and  appears  to  have  been  used  to 
designate  the  free  proprietors  residing  in  the  Laconian  towns  outside  of  the  city  of 
Sparta. 

tKleomenes  the  Third  offered  manumission  to  every  Helot  who  could  pay  down  five 
Attic  minas :  he  was  in  great  immediate  want  of  money,  and  he  raised  by  this  means 
five  huodred  talents.  Six  thousand  Helots  must  have  been  in  a  condition  to  find  five 
rninae  each,  which  was  a  very  considerable  sum. 

\  8Qch  is  the  statement,  that  Helots  were  compelled  to  appear  in  a  state  of  drunken- 
ness in  order  to  excite  in  the  youths  a  sentiment  of  repugnance  against  intoxication. 
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expr^  design.  A  similiar  deduotion  is  to  be  made  from  the  statement  of  Myrdn  of 
Pn^ne,  who  alleged  that  they  were  beaten  every  year  without  any  special  faolt,  in  order 
to  pnt  them  in  mind  of  their  slavery  ;  and  that  those  Helots  whose  superior  beauty  or 
stature  placed  them  above  the  visible  stamp  of  their  condition,  were  put  to  death ; 
while  such  masters  as  neglected  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  their  vigorous  Helots  were 
punished.  *  •  *  •  »♦••##*'•♦#• 
The  manumitted  Helots  did  not  pass  into  the  class  of  PerioQki— for  this  purpose  a 
special  grant  of  the  freedom  of  some  Perioekio  township  would  probably  be  required — 
but  constituted  a  class  apart,  known  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponueaian  war  by  the 
name  of  NeodamAdes.  Being  persons  who  had  earned  their  libertjr  by  signal  bravery, 
they  were,  of  course,  regarded  by  the  ephors  with  peculiar  apprehension,  and,  if  possible, 
employed  on  foreign  service,  or  planted  on  some  roreign  soil  as  settlers.  In  what  man- 
ner these  freedmeu  employed  themselves  we  ^d  no  distinct  information ;  but  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  they  quitted  the  Helot  village  and  field,  together  with  the  rural  cos- 
tume (the  leather  cap  and  sheepskin^  which  the  Helot  commonly  wore,  and  the 
change  of  which  exposed  him  to  suspicion  if  not  punishment,  from  his  jealous  masters. 
Probably  they,  as  well  as  the  disfranchised  Spartan  citizens,  (called  Hypomeiones,  or 
inferiors,)  became  congregated  at  Sparta,  and  found  employment  either  in  various 
trades  or  in  the  service  of  the  government. 

In  makiDg  the  statement  that  Helots  were  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  were  never  sold  out  of  the  country,  Grote  is  at  variance  with  some 
other  authors,  who,  on  this  point  at  least,  appear  to  have  been  equally 
well  informed.  JSt.  John,  in  his  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Greece, 
vol.  iii,  p.  39,  says : 

They  [meaning  the  Helots]  were  the  property  of  individuals,  but  the  state  reserved 
to  itself  the  right  of  enfranchising  them  and  preventing  their  emancipation,  lest  per- 
sons should  be  found  who,  like  Mareus  Poroius,  Cato,  and  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape,  would 
seU  or  give  them  their  liberty  when  too  old  to  labor.  But  to  seU  them  out  of  the  coun- 
try, says  Mr.  Mttller,  "  was  not  in  the  power  even  of  the  state."  It  is  true  there  was  an 
ancient  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  the  Helots,  but  the  same  authority  which 
enacted  that  law  could  have  abrogated  it.  Had  Sparta  then  chosen  to  convert  her  He- 
lots into  an  article  of  traffic,  who  or  what  was  to  prevent  her  f  Since  she  arrogated  to 
herself  the  right  of  beating,  maiming,  and  putting  them  to  death,  though  completely 
innocent,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that,  had  it  suited  her  policy,  she  would  have  hesitated 
to  sell  them  f  And  after  all,  &re  we  quite  certain  that  these  unhappy  people  were  not 
frequently  sold  into  foreign  lands  f  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  a  regular  trade  was 
carried  on  in  female  Helots,  who  were  exported  into  all  the  neighboring  countries  for 
nurses.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  state  both  had  and  exereised  the  power  to  convert 
its  serfs  into  merehandise. 

That  the  males  also  were  not  exported  like  cattle,  than  which  they  were  far  worse 
treated,  was  owing  simply  to  the  calculation  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  retain 
theinj  for  as  the  Spartans  possessed  estates  which  personally  they  never  cultivated, 
the  Helots,  who  equally  belonged  to  them,  were  stationed  throughout  the  country  upon 
those  estates,  which  it  was  their  business  to  tiU  for  the  owners.  To  live  it  was  of 
course  necessary  that  they  should  eat,  and  therefore  a  portion  of  the  produce  was  aban- 
doned to  them — according  to  Tyrtseos,  the  half,  a  division  which  must  have  borne 
very  hard  upon  them,  since  their  numbers  were  five  times  greater  than  those  of  the 
Spartans. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  Plutarch's  passage  in  relation  to  the 
Orypteia,to  which  Mf.  Grote  alludes  with  an  appearance  of  incredulity : 
According  to  this  ordinance  the  rulers,  selecting  from  among  the  youths 
those  most  distinguished  for  ability,  sent  them  forth  armed  with  dag- 
gers, and  furnish^  with  the  necessary  provisions  to  scour  the  country, 
separating  and  concealing  themselves  in  unfrequented  places  by  day, 
but  issuing  out  at  night  and  slaughtering  all  such  of  tbe  Helots  as  they 
found  abroad.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  fell  upon  them  while  engaged 
in  their  rural  labors  in  the  fields,  and  there  cut  off  the  best  and  bravest 
of  the  race.  In  "  The  Laws"  of  Plato  a  Spartan  is  reported  as  saying, 
"  There  is  also  among  us  what  is  called  the  Crypteia,  the  pain  of  under- 
going which  is  scarcely  credible.  It  consists  of  going  barefoot  in  storms, 
in  enduring  the  privations  of  tbe  camp,  performing  menial  offices  with- 
out a  servant,  and  wandering  night  and  day  through  the  whole  coun- 
try."   The  omission  to  mention  here  the  slaughter  of  Helots  as  the  object 
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of  tbese  wanderings  and  their  attendant  privations,  affords  no  reason  to 
doabt  the  accuracy  of  Plutarch's  statement,  since  a  Spartan,  speaking 
on  this  subject,  would  naturally  look  at  it  from  a  Spartan  stand-point, 
and  would  be  very  likely  to  keep  the  more  odious  features  of  the 
Crypteia  in  the  background.  The  extreme  jealousy,  and  even  bar- 
barity, of  the  Spartans  toward  the  Helots  is  attested  by  a  number  of 
tlie  Greek  writers,  including  Plato,  Isocrates,  and  Aristotle,  as  well 
as  Plutarch.  Myron  of  Priene,  in  a  work  preserved  by  Athenaeus,  says: 
"The  Helots  perform  for  the  Spartans  every  ignominious  service. 
TLey  are  compelled  to  wear  a  cap  of  dog-skin,  to  bear  fi  covering  of 
Bheepskin,  and  are  severely  beaten  every  year  without  having  committed 
any  fault,  in  order  that  they  may  never  forget  they  are  slaves.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  those  among  them  who  either  by  their  stature  or  their 
beauty  raise  themselves  above  the  condition  of  a  slave  are  condemned 
to  death,  and  the  masters  who  do  not  destroy  the  most  manly  of  them 
are  liable  to  punishment."  Grote  himself,  while  throwing  doubt  upon 
Plutarch's  account  of  the  Crypteia,  gives,  without  questioning  its  accu- 
racy, the  account  of  the  infamous  massacre  which  occurred  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  upward  of  two  thousand  of  these 
bondmeu  fell  victims  to  the  same  jealous  policy  to  which  the  Crypteia 
is  attributed.  In  order  to  select  from  the  ranks  of  the  Helots  those 
whose  bravery  might  render  them  most  dangerous  to  the  state,  a  proc- 
lamation was  issued  offering  emancipation  to  such  as  had  most  distin- 
guished themselves  in  battle,  and  calling  upon  those  who  thought  them- 
selves entitled  to  it  to  come  forward  and  claim  the  promised  boon. 
Upward  of  two  thousand  presented  themselves,  were  crowned  with 
garlands,  and  escorted  to  the  temples  as  if  to  complete  the  ceremony 
which  was  to  make  them  free ;  but  they  never  emerged,  nor  has  the  fate 
which  overtook  them  ever  been  revealed. 

Among  the  Athenians  the  treatment  of  slaves  appears  to  have  been 
comparatively  humane.  There  was  a  law  under  which  a  slave  could 
mdict  his  master  for  assault  and  battery.  Demosthenes  has  preserved 
a  law  which  empowered  any  Athenian  not  laboring  under  legal  disabil- 
ity to  denounce  to  the  Thesmothetae  the  person  who  offered  violence  to 
man,  woman,  or  child,  whether  slave  or  free ;  and  there  are  numerous 
examples  of  men  who  siiffered  death  for  crimes  against  bondmen. 
Athenian  slaves,  moreover,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  purchasing  their 
own  freedom,  whenever  they  could  save  enough  out  of  the  peculitimj 
aUow^  them  by  law,  to  offer  their  owners  an  equivalent  for  their  ser- 
vices. Yet  even  in  Attica  the  slaves  were  at  best  subjected  to  many 
petty  tyrannies  and  humiliations.  Thus  they  were  not  allowed  to  wear 
long  hair,  or  a  garment  with  two  sleeves ;  to  drink  wine  except  at  the 
festival  of  Pithcegia ;  to  anoint  themselves,  as  ib  the  gymnasia,  or  to 
be  present  at  certain  religious  ceremonies  in  which  freemen  could  par- 
ticipate. The  Athenian  slaves  were  also  liable  to  corporal  punishment, 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  whipping  at  the  cart  tail  by  order  of  a  magis- 
trate, but  often  also  at  the  discretion  of  their  owners.  The  slaves  in 
the  mines  are  said  to  have  worked  in  fetters,  but  this  may  have  been  a 
temporary  punishment  consequent  upon  a  revolt.  The  right  of  asylum 
n  the  temples  of  Theseus  and  the  Eumenides  was  one  of  the  defenses 
which  the  Athenian  slave  enjoyed  as  against  the  tyranny  of  a  cruel 
master.  This  right,  however,  is  supposed  to  have  extended  only  from 
fte  time  of  the  slave's  flight  until  the  next  new  moon,  when  the  slave 
aaction  was  held  and  the  refugee  had  the  chance  of  being  purchased  by 
A  more  humane  master. 
In  regard  to  the  price  of  slaves,  there  is  a  passage  in  the  Memorabilia 
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of  Xenepbon,  from  which  it  appears  that  some  were  hardly  worth  half 
a  mina,  ($9.87 ;)  others  would  bring  as  mach  as  2  minas,  while  others 
sold  for  5  or  10  minas ;  and  Nicias,  the  son  of  Niceratus,  is  said  to  have 
paid  a  talent  ($1,184.62J  in  gold)  for  an  overseer  of  the  mines.  The 
slaves  employed  as  laborers  in  the  mines  and  those  who  worked  in  the 
mills  had  the  lowest  valae,  ranging  from  a  mina  to  a  mina  and  a  half, 
or  approximately  in  our  money  from  $20  to  $30.  The  price  of  ordinary- 
house  slaves  was  but  little  higher.  Demosthenes  mentions  a  valuation 
of  two  such  slaves  at  2^  minas  each  as  being  too  high,  and  in  one  place 
alludes  to  the  sale  of  a  slave  of  this  kind  for  2  minas.  The  father  of 
this  orator  had  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  iron-workers,  or  sword-cutlers, 
the  poorest  of  whom  were  worth  over  3  minas,  and  the  best  from  5  to 
6  minas.  He  had  also  twenty  chair-makers,  whose  aggregate  value  was 
40  minas,  or  an  average  of  2  minas  each. 

The  difference  of  value  between  slaves  who  could  perform  only  com- 
mon labor  and  those  who  were  skilled  in  some  trade,  probably  corre- 
sponded in  the  main  with  the  difference  between  the  amounts  which 
these  classes  respectively  could  earn  for  their  owners.  A  slave  in  the 
mines  yielded  a  profit  of  only  one  obolus  (about  3  cents)  a  day ;  a  work- 
man in  leather  yielded  2  oboli,  and  a  foreman  of  a  workshop,  3  oboli  per 
diem.  The  thirty-two  or  thirty -three  iron-workers  or  sword-cutters  of 
Demosthenes'  father  were  worth  an  aggregate  sum  of  190  minas,  and 
annually  yielded  a  net  profit  of  30  minas,  or  15}f  per  cent,  on  their 
value  5  while  the  twenty  chair-makers,  worth  40  minas,  are  said  to  have 
yielded  a  net  profit  of  twelve  minas,  or  30  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  this  disparity  was  exceptionally  large,  and 
was  due  to  temporary  causes  affecting  the  relative  activity  of  5ie  two 
trades  in  question.  Speaking  generally,  the  profit  on  the  labor  of  a 
slave  must  have  reached  a  high  percentage  on  his  value,  because  the 
owner  would  expect  to  be  compensated  for  his  capital  at  the  customary- 
high  rates  of  interest,  and  moreover  would  require  indemnity  for  the 
danger  of  loss  by  the  death,  decrepitude,  or  superannuation  of  the  slave, 
or  of  his  escape  from  servitude.  Of  this  last  there  was  especial  risk  in 
time  of  war,  particularly  in  the  case  of  slaves  that  were  with  the  armies ; 
and  this  led  to  the  institution  of  an  insurance  system  first  estaWished 
by  a  Macedonian  grandee  named  Antigenes,  who,  for  a  yearly  contribu- 
tion of  8  drachmas,  undertook  to  guarantee  to  the  owner  the  price  of  any- 
slave  who  was  in  the  army,  in  case  he  should  escape. 

There  were  at  Athens  two  classes  of  slaves,  those  belonging  to  the 
state  and  those  of  private  individuals.  The  former  were  employed  as 
vergers,  messengers,  apparitors,  scribes,  clerks  of  public  works,  inferior 
servants  of  the  gods,  and  in  other  services  considered  unworthy  of 
freemen.  Most  of  the  temples  of  Greece,  like  the  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments of  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  possessed  a 
great  number  of  slaves  or  serfs,  who  cultivated  the  sacred  domains,  per- 
formed various  humbler  offices  of  religion,  and  generally  executed  the 
bidding  of  the  priests.  Among  the  Athenians,  the  slaves  of  the  re- 
public, who  were  generally  captives  taken  in  war,  received  a  careful 
education,  and  were  sometimes  intrusted  with  imx)ortant  duties.  Out 
of  their  number  were  selected  the  secretaries  who  in  time  of  war  accom- 
panied the  generals  and  treasurers  of  the  army,  and  made  exact  minutes 
of  their  expenditure,  in  order  that  when  on  their  return  these  officers 
should  come  to  render  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  their  books 
might  be  compared  with  those  of  the  secretaries. 

The  vocabulary  of  servile  relations  among  the  Greeks  was  very  copious. 
There  was  a  special  name  for  a  slave  bought  with  money,  one  for  a  male 
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slave  born  in  the  bouse,  and  another  for  a  female ;  one  for  a  slave  born 
of  a  slave,  and  another  for  a  slave  born  free.  Besides  these  there  were 
many  names  denoting  the  particular  employment  to  which  a  slave  was 
assigned. 

When  a  newly-purchased  slave  was  first  brought  into  the  house  he 
was  placed  before  the  hearth,  where  his  future  master,  mistress,  and 
fdlowservants  poured  baskets  of  ripe  fruit,  dates,  figs,  filberts,  wal- 
Djits,  &c.,  upon  his  head  to  intimate  that  he  was  come  into  the  abode  of 
plenty.  He  then  joined  with  his  fellow-slaves  in  feasting  on  the  boun- 
ties thus  showered  upon  him,  and  the  occasion  was  converted  into  a 
general  merry-making. 

The  food  of  slaves,  as  might  be  expected,  was  usually  of  an  inferior 
quality.  Thus  the  dates  grown  in  Greece,  which  ripened  but  imper- 
fectly, were  appropriated  to  their  use,  and  if  wine  was  given  them,  it 
was  a  kind  made  of  the  husks  of  grapes,  which  after  they  had  been 
pressed  were  laid  to  soak  in  water  and  then  pressed  again.  The  indig- 
nities to  which  slaves  were  sometimes  subjected  is  indicated  by  the 
practice  of  some  parsimonious  masters,  who  compelled  them,  while  em- 
ployed at  the  kneading-trough,  to  wear  a  broad  collar  like  a  wheel, 
which  prevented  them  from  eating  the  dough  by  rendering  it  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  bring  their  hands  to  their  mouths. 

Among  the  employments  of  female  slaves  were  included  the  turning  of 
the  mills,  carrying  water,  and  sometimes  the  still  more  laborious  work  of 
cutting  wood,  besides  the  ordinary  domestic  occupations.  A  male  slave 
usually  attended  his  master  upon  a  journey  to  carry  his  baggage,  both 
traveling  on  foot.  Some  masters  went  accompanied  by  two  such  slaves, 
but  this  was  considered  a  mark  of  luxurious  habits. 

There  are  some  instances  of  communities,  by  express  stipulation,  en- 
tering formally  into  a  state  of  slavery,  but  with  the  reservation  of  certain 
rights.  Thus  the  Maryandiuians  submitted  to  the  citizens  of  Heraclea, 
to  be  their  perpetual  serfs,  stipulating  only  that  they  should  always  be 
famished  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  never  be  sold  out  of  the 
country.  The  penestae  of  the  Thessalians  also  appear  to  have  assumed 
their  servile  status  by  a  formal  compact  which  reserved  to  them  impor- 
tant privileges,  among  which  was  that  of  owning  property.  Many  of 
them  attained  considerable  wealth,  and,  according  to  Euripides,  they 
were  sometimes  of  very  ancient  families. 

In  Crete  the  serfs  or  slaves  were  divided  into  several  classes.  Those 
of  the  cities  were  called  Ohrysonet»,  or  "  bought  with  gold  f  those  of 
the  country  were  called  Aphamiotse,  from  their  being  bound  to  the 
AphamisB,  or  estates  of  the  landed  proprietors.  The  latter  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  whom  the  Dorian  invaders  had  reduced  to  servitude,  and  were 
sometimes  called  Clarotae,  either  from  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
divided  among  the  conquerors  by  lot,  or  else  from  being  located  on  the 
lots  of  the  citizens,  which  were  called  Olaroi.  The  Mnoi  or  Mnoa  were 
bondiunen  belonging  to  the  state,  and  cultivated  the  public  lands.  They 
were  compelled  to  furnish  the  body  of  the  citizens  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  their  flocks  and  herds  and  agricultural 
produce.  They  were  prohibited  from  carrying  arms,  and  excltided  from 
the  gymnasia. 

In  the  Cretan  city  of  Cydonia,  during  certain  festivals  of  Hermes, 
the  slaves  were  left  masters  of  the  place,  and  had  the  right  to  chastise 
with  whips  any  free  citizen  who  intruded  himself  among  them.  In 
other  parts  of  Crete  customs  prevailed  similar  to  those  of  the  Eoman 
saturnalia,  the  masters  waiting  upon  the  slaves  as  domestics,  while  the 
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latter  caroused  and  took  their  ease  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  HermiBaD 
festival.  On  the  whole^  it  seems  probable  that  the  treatment  of  slaves 
in  Crete  was  milder  than  in  any  other  Doric  state. 

The  serfs  of  the  Syra<;asans  were  called  Killicyrii,  and  were  so  numer- 
ous that  the  expression  "more  in  number  than  the  Killicyrii'^  passed 
into  a  proverb.  They  appear  to  have  lived  in  the  country,  cultivating 
the  land  like  the  Cretan  Mnoa,  until  at  last  their  numbers  inspired  them 
with  courage,  when  they  assaulted  and  drove  out  their  masters,  retain- 
ing possession  of  Syracuse. 

The  Katanocophori  were  kept  in  bondage  by  the  people  of  Sicyou, 
who  compelled  them  to  assume  a  mean  and  squalid  appearance,  and  to 
wear  skeepskin  cloaks,  in  order  that  they  might  be  deterred  from  enter- 
ing the  city  by  the  ridicule  of  the  rabble,  to  which  this  uncouth  cover- 
ing would  expose  them. 

The  serfs  of  the  Arcadians  were  called  Prospelatse,  and  are  said  to 
have  numbered  about  three  hundred  thousand.  Their  treatment  appears 
to  have  been  more  lenient  than  that  of  persons  of  the  same  class  in  many- 
other  parts  of  Greece,  since  they  are  found  at  public  festivals  sitting  at 
table  with  their  masters,  eating  of  the  same  food  and  drinking  from  the 
same  cup. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  life  of  a  slave  in  Gr^ce  would  appear 
to  have  formed  no  exception  to  the  general  experience  of  mankind  as  to 
the  condition  of  a  servile  class.  Sir  William  Gell's  a<5couut  of  the  resi- 
dence of  a  wealthy  Greek,  "  surrounded  by  the  stable  and  ranges  of  low- 
buildings,  occupied  by  the  servants  and  cattle,"  recalls  to  mind  the  rows 
or  clusters  of  negro  shanties  near  the  spacious  mansions  of  the  wealthy 
southern  planter ;  and  the  practice  of  measuring  out  to  the  slaves  a 
daily  or  weekly  allowance  of  food,  which  was  followed  upon  many 
southern  plantations,  had  its  counterpart  among  the  Greeks,  whose 
white  slaves  were  probably  less  liberally  fed  than  the  colored  slaves  of 
the  South.  According  to  Boeck,  their  diet  consisted  almost  wholly  of 
grain,  (chiefly  barley,)  of  which  the  usual  allowance  was  a  chodnix,  or  a 
little  less  than  one  quart  per  diem.  Aristophanes  says  that  the  male 
domestics  of  a  Greek  household  had  one  common  sleeping  apartment^ 
called  the  koiton,  and  the  beds  of  servants  generally  consisted  of  mats 
made  of  rushes,  broom,  and  the  down  of  reeds.  As  in  our  own  South- 
em  States,  so  in  Greece,  slaves  occasionally  lived  apart  from  their 
masters,  working  on  their  own  account,  and  paying  to  their  master  a 
portion  of  their  earnings,  and  sometimes  they  were  able  to  save  enough 
to  purchase  their  fre^om.  The  aggregate  number  of  freedmen  ia 
Greece  was  probably  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population  than 
in  the  South,  where  the  barrier  of  race  distinction  was  added  to  the 
ordinary  obstacles  to  the  elevation  of  the  subject  class. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  the  working 
classes  of  Greece  is  the  memorable  measure  of  Solon,  known  as  the  Sei- 
sachtheia.  When  the  great  Athenian  lawgiver  came  to  the  archon- 
ship  in  the  year  594  B.  C,  he  found  the  majority  of  the  rural  population 
of  Attica  weighed  down  with  debt  and  despondency.  The  rich  were  pro- 
prietors of  the  greater  part  of  the  soil,  which  the  Thetes  cultivated  as 
dependent  tenants,  paying  the  proprietors  a  stipulated  part  of  the  pro- 
duce. .In  these  payments  they  had  fallen  greatly  in  arrears*  and  thus,  as 
well  as  through  loans  of  money,  had  sunk  so  deep  in  debt  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  extricate  themselves.  The  law  gave  the  creditor 
power  over  the  body  of  the  debtor,  as  well  as  those  of  his  minor  sons 
and  daughters,  and  thus  large  numbers  of  the  Thetes  were  falling  from 
freedom  into  slavery.    At  the  same  time  a  great  number  of  the  smaller 
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properties  of  Attica  were  heavily  mortgaged,  and  marked  by  stone  pil- 
lars, inscribed  witb  the  name  of  the  It^der  and  the  amount  of  the  loan. 
These  mortgages  were  in  many  instances  foreclosed,  and  not  only  were 
the  mortgaged  lands  taken  from  their  proprietors,  but  the  latter  them- 
selves, together  with  their  families,  were  frequently  reduced  to  slavery. 
On  some  this  unhappy  lot  had  fallen  through  the  unjust  decisions  of 
c<Mrmpt  judges,  and  the  conduct  of  the  rich  in  all  their  dealings  with 
this  class  of  people  is  descrit)ed  as  having  been  thoroughly  unprin- 
cipled and  rapacious.  To  such  a  pitch  had  this  e\il  arisen  just  before 
Solon  became  archon,  that  the  law  could  no  longer  be  enforced.  It  was 
under  such  circumstances  that  the  celebrated  lawgiver  resorted  to  the 
measure  above  named.  ^^  The  relief  which  it  afforded,"  says  Grote, 
^  was  complete  and  immediate.  It  canceled  at  once  all  those  contracts 
in  which  the  debtor  had  borrowed  on  the  security  of  either  his  person 
or  of  his  land ;  it  forbade  all  future  loans  or  contracts  in  which  the  person 
of  the  debtor  was  pledged  as  security ;  it  deprived  the  creditor  in  future 
of  all  power  to  imprison  or  enslave  or  extort  work  from  his  debtor,  and 
confined  him  to  an  efiective  judgment  at  law  authorizing  the  seizure  of 
ihe  proi>erty  of  the  latter ;  it  swept  off  all  the  numerous  marked  pillars 
from  the  landed  properties  in  Attica,  and  left  the  land  free  from  all  past 
daims ;  it  liberated  and  restored  to  their  full  rights  all  those  debtors 
who  were  actually  in  slavery  under  previous  legal  adjudication,  and  it 
even  provided  the  means — we  do  not  know  how — of  repurchasing  in 
foreign  lands,  and  bringing  back  to  a  renewed  life  of  liberty  in  Attica, 
many  insolvents  who  had  been  sold  for  exportation.  And  while  Solon 
forbade  every  Athenian  to  pledge  or  sell  his  own  person  into  slavery,  he 
took  a  step  further  in  the  same  direction,  by  forbidding  him  to  pledge 
or  sell  his  son,  his  daughter,  or  an  unmarried  sister  under  his  tutelage — 
excepting  only  the  case  in  which  either  of  the  latter  might  be  detected 
in  unchastity." 

One  of  the  most  beneficent  provisions  of  the  above  law  was  that 
which  forbade  all  future  loans  or  contracts  in  which  the  person  of  the 
debtor  was  pledged  as  security ;  but  although  this  remained  in  force  in 
Attica,  tlie  lending  of  money  upon  the  body  of  the  debtor  continued  to 
be  practiced  in  other  Grecian  states ;  while  even  the  pledging  of  agricul- 
tural implements  was  forbidden. 

An  interesting  subject  to  treat  in  this  connection  would  be  the  pro- 
vision made  for  the  poor  in  the  Grecian  states.  It  will  be  sufficient, 
however,  to  say  that  in  Athens,  at  least,  the  habit  of  depending  on  the 
state  for  assistance  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  decided  symp- 
toms of  the  decay  of  the  commonwealth ;  while  there,  as  well  as  else- 
where, and  particularly  in  Sparta,  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  few 
hands,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  dependent  poor,  were 
quickly  followed  by  a  decline  in  the  old  manly  qualities  of  the  people, 
and  diminished  at  once  their  ability  and  their  disposition  to  defend  their 
civil  liberty  and  their  national  independence. 

LABOR    m    ROME. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  the  condition  of  the  industrial  arts  in 
Oreece  will  apply  in  the  main  to  their  condition  in  Italy  during,  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  Borne.  From  the  rude«tate  in  which  they  are  found  in 
the  early  days  of  the  city,  they  progressed  in  the  course  of  centuries  to 
A  high  development;  and  if  the  Homans  themselves  x>ossessed  in  a  very 
mferior  d^ree  the  artistic  faculty  for  which  the  Greeks  were  so  distin- 
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guisbed,  tbey  enjoyed  iu  industry  and  art,  no  less  than  in  philosophy 
and  letters,  the  assistance  of  HeNenic  genios. 

It  is  impossible  to  treat  of  labor  and  the  condition  of  the  working- 
classes  among  tbe  Eomans,  without  referring  to  the  political  status 
of  the  plebeians,  the  bistory  of  whose  struggles  for  a  humane  law 
of  debtor  and  creditor,  for  a  fair  division  of  the  public  lands,  and  for 
the  prerogatives  of  citizenship,  is  virtually  the  history  of  the  early 
struggles  of  the  working-people  of  Borne  for  tbe  rights  of  men. 

The  members  of  this  class  probably  comprised  the  descendants  of 
conquered  tribes  originally  inhabiting  the  district  in  whicb  Bome  was 
founded,  as  well  as  tbose  in  the  surrounding  region,  who  at  a  somewhat 
later  date  voluntarily  placed  themselves  under  the  powerful  protection 
of  that  city ;  and  in  early  times,  particularly  under  the  kings,  they  were 
doubtless  subjected  to  severe  oppression.  They  were  admitted  to  no 
share  in  the  government,  or  in  the  social  and  religious  rights  which 
belonged  to  the  privileged  order ;  but,  from  the  earliest  times  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  they  were  distinguished  from  the  slaves  of  a  Bo- 
man  household  by  the  possession  of  personal  freedom,  the  right  to  hold 
property,  and  the  liberty  (which  was  denied  to  the  aristocratic  order)  t6 
exercise  handicraft  trades  for  their  own  benefit.  Their  immunities,  how- 
ever, were  at  first  secured  to  them,  not  by  law,  but  by  the  protection  of 
the  patricians,  toward  whom  they  occupied,  individually,  the  position  of 
clients.  Thus  every  plebeian  was  originally  the  client  or  dependent  of 
some  patrician;  but  gradually  they  acquired  recognized  civic  rights, 
and  the  status  of  "client"  was  transferred  to  subjects  of  more  recent 
acquisition,  to  whom  no  rights  of  citizenship  had  as  yet  been  accorded. 

The  sixth  of  the  kings,  Servius  Tullius,  is  said  to  have  divided  the 
lands  which  he  had  won  from  the  Yeians  and  Etruscans  among  the 
plebeians,  whom  he  also  sought  to  elevate  politically  by  the  creation  of 
a  new  general  assembly — that  of  the  centuries,  in  which  both  classes 
should  be  comprehended.  The  plebeians,  however,  do  not  appear  to 
have  acquired  any  material  increase  of  political  power  from  this  meas- 
ure. In  the  early  years  of  the  republic  the  patricians  generally  figure 
as  men  of  family  and  civic  honors,  residing  in  the  city,  but  holding  do- 
mains In  the  territory  belonging  to  the  state,  which  at  this  period  ap- 
pears to  have  been  monopolized  by  the  patrician  order.  The  plebeians 
at  the  same  time  appear  to  have  been  small  farmers  and  tradesmen,  me- 
chanics, &c.,  while  they  also,  as  in  earlier  times,  contributed  their  full 
quota  to  the  armies  of  the  state.  Their  poverty  often  reduced  them  to 
the  necessity  of  borrowing  from  their  patrician  superiors,  whose  incomes 
were  in  many  cases  largely  derived  from  usury.  The  creditor  had  the 
power  to  enslave,  imprison,  scourge,  starve,  or  even  take  the  life  of  the 
debtor  who  failed  to  meet  his  obligations;  and  if  there  were  several 
creditors  of  one  person,  they  could,  if  they  chose,  divide  his  body  among 
them.  Instances  of  extreme  cruelty,  such  as  beating,  imprisonment  in 
loathsome  dungeons,  and  slow  starvation,  were  not  infrequent,  while 
many  unfortunate  debtors  were  sold  into  slavery  or  reduced  to  servitude 
under  their  creditors.  The  harshness  of  the  law,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  enforced,  seemed  all  the  more  outrageous  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  inability  of  the  debtor  to  meet  his  engagements  often  arose 
from  hi3  having  to  neglect  his  own  affairs  while  performing  "military  ser- 
vice for  the  state  in  wars  whicl»the  patricians  had  provoked.  It  was  a 
case  of  this  kind  which  formed  the  immediate  occasion  for  the  secession 
of  the  plebeians  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  sixteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings  j  that  is,  A.  U.  0. 260.  A  veteran  who  had  served  his  countiy 
with  honor  and  lost  his  property  in  the  wars,  having  been  scourged  by 
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bis  creditor,  exhibited  bis  gory  back  to  the  populace,  whose  indignation 
first  found  vent  in  the  summary  release  of  those  who  were  enslaved  for 
deht^  and  then  in  the  manner  above  indicated.  At  the  point  mentioned, 
which  was  distant  two  miles  from  Kome,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tiber 
and  the  Anio,  the  plebeians,  who  had  chosen  themselves  generals,  and 
marched  out  under  arms,  threatened  to  settle  and  found  a  new  city. 
The  patricians  were  at  first  disposed  to  set  them  at  defiance,  but  in  the 
end  listened  to  wiser  counsels,  and  decided  to  make  terms  with  them 
rather  than  allow  the  commonwealth  to  be  split  asunder.  It  is  believed 
that  on  this  occasion  was  founded  the  Tribunate  of  the  Plebs,  the  peo- 
ple acquiring  the  right  of  nominating  two  tribunes  annually,  who  were 
to  have  a  veto  upon  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and  to  protect  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  the  commons,  for  which  purpose  they  were  to  keep  their 
houses  open  day  and  night  to  receive  every  application  for  assistance. 

According  to  Livy  and  Cicero,  this  secession  did  not  result  in  a 
remission  of  debts  or  in  a  change  of  the  law  of  insolvency  ;  yet  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  no  longer  forms  the 
chief  subject  of  contention  between  the  two  orders,  from  which  it  seems 
iat>bable  that  some  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  former  class 
was  secured.  Nearly  half  a  century  later  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
provided  that  the  debtor  should  be  allowed  thirty  days  within  which 
he  might,  through  the  help  of  his  friends,  or  the  pity  of  the  populace, 
acquire  the  means  of  meeting  his  obligations.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
if  he  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  required  amount,  he  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  creditor,  who  put  him  in  chains  and  brought  him  before  the 
prsetor  on  three  consecutive  market  days,  the  amount  of  his  debt  being 
published,  in  the  hope  that  some  rich  spectator  would  take  pity  on  him 
and  dischar^  his  debt.  Jn  the  absence  of  such  relief  he  was  sold  into 
slavery,  or  his  head  might  be  exacted  as  the  forfeit  of  his  poverty. 
Gradually,  however,  the  Extreme  severity  of  the  law  was  relaxed,  and 
in  the  year  of  the  city  424  it  was  decreed  that  in  future  the  person  of 
DO  Boman  citizen  should  be  liable  to  slavery,  but  that  his  property  alone 
should  be  subject  to  seizure.  The  debtor  might,  however,  be  committed 
to  prison,  and  to  avert  this  fate  many  voluntarily  became  the  slaves  of 
their  creditors,  though,  probably,  with  certain  reserved  rights  obtained 
by  special  stipulation. 

The  distribution  of  laud,  "which  in  all  places  and  times  has  had  the 
most  intimate  relation  to  the  well-being  of  the  working  classes,  was 
long  the  subject  of  fierce  contention  between  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians at  Bomo;  and  the  members  of  the  former  class  did  not  scruple 
to  resort  to  the  most  extreme  measures  in  defense  of  their  monopoly. 
As  the  republic  extended  her  dominions  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  each 
conquered  tribe  was  colonized  by  Eoman  citizens,  who  were  thus  bound 
by  their  interests,  as  well  as  inclined  by  sentiment,  to  defend  the  new 
acquisition.  Considering  how  circumscribed  was  the  original  territory 
of  Borne,  this  mode  of  disposing  of  her  surplus  population  must  have 
contributed  much  to  the  industrial  prosperity  of  her  people,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  formed  a  most  important  element  in  the  polity  by  which  she 
e^msolidated  her  growing  power.  The  following  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Bomans  disposed  of  the  lands  acquired  from  the  conquered 
is  taken  from  Fosbroke's  "  Treatise  on  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  Manners, 
and  Institutions  of  the  Greeks*  and  Bomans :" 

Tlieie  lands  were  not  cratnitons ;  if  the  colonist  bad  not  sufficient  money  to  pur- 
chase the  portion  which  ^U  to  bim  be  farmed  it  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  common  weal  tb, 
or  of  some  superior  tenant.  Bat  tbis  regulation  regarded  tbe  cultivated  lands ;  tbose 
whieb  were  waste,  or  which  lay  on  an  exposed  frontier,  were  generally  gratuitously 
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conferred;  yet  likti  thereat  they  were  sabject  to  the  hardens  of  the  state;  thas  they 
annaally  yielded  one-fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  treeS)  one-tenth  of  the  grain,  and  a 
certain  tax  for  cattle.  The  quantity  of  this  public  land  in  each  colony  varied  accord- 
ins  to  the  conditions  on  which  the  colony  was  originally  secured.  If  the  natives  had 
voluntarily  submitted,  two-thirds  of  the  territory  were  generally  left  to  them,  one- 
third  only  being  divided  among  the  victors.  In  no  case,  however,  do  the  people  ap- 
pear to  have  possessed  more  than  seven  Ju^era  each  ;*  where  the  territory  was  mudi 
circumscribed,  only  two ;  the  surplus  remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  state,  and  was 
either  farmed  for  its  benefit,  or,  if  more  defenders  were  necessary,  it  was  assigned  to 
new  settlers.  In  general,  however,  there  was  always  a  considerable  portion  unas- 
signed.  F(»r  what  follows,  the  reader  will  be  prepared.  This  surplus  was  soon  en- 
grossed by  the  patricians,  who  farmed  the  revenues  arising  from  it,  viz,  who  ofifered 
so  much  tor  the  produce  of  the  soil  for  five  years,  the  period  for  which  the  public 
lands  were  invariablv  let ;  at  the  end  of  the  five,  they  had  only  to  renew  the  contract. 
If  to  this  we  add  tnat  by  judicial  forfeiture,  in  default  of  issue,  and  through  other 
causes,  the  portions  of  many  among  the  resident  coloni  would  devolve  to  the  state,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  that  the  terntory  which  the  patricians  took  such  care  to  engross 
was  greatly  augmented.  In  the  same  degree  we  shall  be  prepared  to  expect  the 
dimiuution  of  the  allotments  originally  made  to  the  coloni.  As  the  members  of  each 
family  multiplied,  as  the  children  were  admitted  to  co-inheritance,  the  portion  origi- 
nally held  by  each  (it  was  two  jugera  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  and 
seven  in  the  more  distant  colonies)  would  be  split  untU  the  multiplied  portions  would 
be  inadequate  to  the  support,  not  merely  of  a  family,  but  of  an  individual.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  wonder  at  the  complaints  which,  from  the  third  century  after  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  were  so  loudly  uttered,  that  tne  patricians  held  most  of  the  public 
land,  while  the  plebeians  were  generally  reduced  to  utter  destitution.  Nor  was  this 
the  worst.  The  patricians,  as  the  heads  of  government,  showed  a  shameful  partiality 
to  their  own  order  by  exempting  their  lands  from  the  burden  of  the  one-tenth  to 
which  they  were  liablCj  while  those  of  the  plebeians  remained  subject  to  it.  *  • 
Among  the  agri  (public  lands)  there  were  many  distinctions  corresponding  to  their 
nature  and  uses.  The  ager  campasouus  was  the  common  or  pasture  land  to  which  we 
have  alluded ;  the  ager  decumanus  was  the  titheable  land,  that  is,  the  public  land 
subject  to  the  annual  tenth  of  produce  required  by  the  state.  All  Sicily  was  in  this 
predicament.  "  Omnis  ager  SicilUe  decumanud  e8tJ[  says  Cicero.  The  ager  effatm  waa 
the  place  where  the  Augurs  unfolded  the  fates.  The  ager  occupatoriuSj  which  was  va- 
cant, whether  in  virtue  of  default  by  inheritance  or  by  revocation,  or  by  judicial  for- 
feiture, might  be  occupied  by  an^  one  who  fiEumed  it  from  the  state,  or  to  whom  the 
state  conceded  it.  In  fact  the  highest  bidder  was  generally  preferred  at  the  end  of  a 
luetrum,  and  would  indeed  always  have  been  preferred  had  not  the  more  powerful 
nobles  combined  to  intimidate  otner  bidders,  and,  consequently,  to  obtain  it  on  their 
own  terms.  The  ager  vestigalis  was  the  land  which  paid  money-rent,  on  the  condition 
of  receiving  the  produce  in  kind ;  the  tenth  of  the  com,  the  fifth  of  the  orchiurdSy 
trees,  cattle,  wool,  &c.  Any  one  who  ofifered  at  a  public  auction  the  highest  price 
during  five  consecutive  years  for  the  produce  of  a  aistriot  comprised  in  the  limits  of 
the  agrarian  law,  was,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  successful  bidder.  He  paid 
in  money  for  the  produce  yielded  by  the  land,  and  for  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  it 
at  pleasure ;  and  he  always  gave  sureties  for  the  punctual  fnlfilunent  of  his  engage- 
ment. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  209,  the  first  agrarian  law  was  proposed  and 
carried  by  Spurius  Cassias,  bat  its  execation  was  thwarted  by  the  patri- 
cians, who  altimately  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  its  aathor  by  an 
accasation  that  daring  his  consulship  he  had  made  too  favorable  terms 
with  the  national  enemies,  and  had  sought  to  make  himself  tyrant  of 
his  native  city,  upon  which  charges  he  was  declared  guilty,  scourged, 
and  beheaded.  The  tribune  Genuci us  (A.  U.  C.  286)  made  an  effort  to 
secure  the  same  end — a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  public  lands — 
and  presented  an  impeachment  against  the  consuls  for  having  frustrated 
the  provisions  of  the  law ;  but  he,  too,  appears  to  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  patrician  malice,  being  suddenly  found  dead  in  his  bed.  lu  the 
account  which  Livy  gives  of  the  agrarian  agitation  of  this  period,  he 
represents  the  tribunes  as  proposing  a  series  of  laws,  all  of  which  were 
successfally  resisted  by  the  patricians,  whereas  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  states  that  during  the  consulship  of  Spurius  Cassius  the  senate 
passed  a  general  law  for  the  division  of  the  public  lands,  but  that  the 

•The  jugerum  was  23,000  square  feet,  or  about  t%^  of  an  acre. 
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successive  consals  would  never  carry  it  into  eflfect.  He  represents  that 
a  solemn  compaet  between  the  senate  and  the  plebeians  was  broken, 
and  that  the  efforts  of  the  tribunes  were  exclusively  directed  toward 
procuring  the  execution  of  the  existing  law.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  plebeians  continued  to  gain  strength,  and  in  the  year  of  the 
city  377,  (B.  0.  377,)  the  tribunes,  Licinius  and  Sextius,  were  able  to 
carry  an  agrarian  law  by  which  it  was  provided  that  no  citizen  should 
hold  (or  farm  the  revenues  of)  more  than  500jugera  (about  320  acres)  of 
the  public  lands.  From  those  who  held  more  than  this  quantity  the 
uediles  were  to  take  the  surplus  and  divide  it  among  the  plebeians  at 
the  rate  of  seven  Jugera  to  each  family.  The  same  law  limited  the  num-* 
ber  of  slaves  who  might  be  employed  on  the  lands  so  divided,  and 
enjoined  on  the  holders  of  land  the  employment  of  Italians  and  free- 
men. It  also  enacted  that  no  citizen  should  turn  into  the  common  pas- 
tare  more  than  one  hundred  head  of  cattle,  or  five  hundred  of  sheep,  &c., 
each  to  be  subject  to  a  certain  tax  payable  to  the  public  treasury. 

It  was  during  the  same  year  that  the  plebeians  achieved  the  great 
charter  of  their  liberties  in  the  decree  that  one  of  the  consuls  .should 
always  be  a  member  of  iheir  order ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  388 
that  a  plebeian  consul  was  formally  appointed,  Sextius  himself  being 
the  first  to  hold  the  office.  The  triumph  of  the  plebeians  became  still 
more  complete  in  the  year  415,  when  the  plebeian  dictator,  Publilius 
Philo,  carried  enactments  making  the  decrees  of  the  popular  assemblies 
(comitia  of  the  tribes)  obligatory  on  the  whole  people,*  permitting  both 
of  the  consuls  as  well  as  the  praetors  to  be  plebeians,  and  requiring  that 
the  censors  should  be  choaen,  one  from  each  class. 

From  this  time  the  two  orders  were  substantially  merged  into  one; 
but  as  the  dominion  of  the  republic  was  extended  over  adjacent  states, 
the  newly-conquered  Italians  fell  into  a  position  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  which  the  plebeians  had  formerly  occupied,  though  distinguished 
firom  the  latter  by  very  marked  differences.  Indeed  the  military  neces- 
sities of  the  state  dictated  a  policy  calculated  to  consolidate  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  peninsula  into  one  nation,  and  inclined  the  Eomans  to 
advance  them  gradually  to  a  participation  in  civic  rights. 

The  three  centuries  intervening  between  the  secession  of  the  Plebs  to 
the  Mons  Sacer,  (A.  U.  260,)  and  the  entrance  of  the  legions  into  Asia 
eleven  years  after  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  embrace  the  finest 
portions  of  Soman  history,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  vir- 
toes  of  the  people.  During  this  period  there  were,  indeed,  instances  of 
loxury  and  extravagance,  but  labor  was  held  in  honor,  and  poverty  was 
often  dignified  with  the  highest  stations.  '*  If,  on  the  one  hand,"  says 
Domy,  (Histoire  des  Romains,)  "a  Rufinius  must  be  degraded  "from  the 
senate,  (B.  C.  275,)  notwithstanding  his  two  consulships,  a  dictatorship, 
and  a  triumph,  for  possessing  ten  pounds  of  silver  plate  when  he  was 
allowed  no  more  than  eight  ounces  j  if  the  consul  Posthumius  compelled 
2,000  legionaries  to  reap  his  com,  or  to  clean  his  woods ;  Attilius  Serra- 
nus,  on  the  other,  received  the  consular  purple  behind  his  plow ;  Regu- 
los,  thoogh  twice  consul,  possessed  no  more  than  one  little  field  in  the 
barren  district  of  Pupinia^  and  Gurius,  like  Fabricius  and  ^milius 
Papus,  prepared  his  simple  meal  with  his  own  hands,  in  wooden  vessels. 
The  same  Curius  refused  the  gold  of  the  Samnites;  Fabricius  that  of 
Pyrrhus;  and  Gineas,  (the  ambassador  of  the  latt;er,)  introduced  in  the 

•  Ir  is  held  by  some  authorities  that  these  decrees  or  plebisciia  did  not  acquire  the 
fan  force  of  laws  until  the  adoption  of  the  Lex  Horiensia,  in  the  year  466,  or  B.  C.  288 : 
and  it  is  at  least  evident  that  this  measure  either  gave  to  the  phkiscita  increased 
weight,  or  enlarged  the  number  of  objects  with  reference  to  which  tbey  might  be 
adopted. 
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senate,  imagined  that  he  saw  before  him  an  assembly  of  kings.  •  •  • 
There  was  union  because  there  was  equality ;  because  an  aristocracy  of 
blood  was  no  longer  recognized,  nor  was  more  honor  paid  to  that  of 
fortune."  Oincinnatus,  once  consul  and  twice  called  to  the  dictatorship, 
after  delivering  his  country  from  her  enemies,  retired  to  his  little  tract 
of  land,  (only  four  jM<;era  in  extent,)  upon  which  he  maintained  himself 
by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands.  Fabricius,  consul  and  victorious  gen- 
eral, cultivated  his  one  little  field  without  the  assistance  of  slaves ;  and 
Manius  Curius,  the  conqueror  of  Pyrrhus,  refused  the  share  of  booty 
and  the  Mtyjugera  of  land  offered  by  the  people  in  gratitude  for  his  great 
services,  deeming  such  liberality  excessive.  He  thought  it  a  reproach 
to  a  senator,  an  ex-consul,  or  even  a  victorious  general  to  whom  a  public 
triumph  had  been  accorded,  to  possess  more  than  fifty  jugera  of  land, 
and  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  state  that  citizen  for  whom  even  seven 
jugera  would  not  suflQce.  Accordingly  the  latter  quantity  was  all  he 
would  himself  Accept,  this  being  the  amount  of  land  then  assigned  to 
each  plebeian  family.  In  the  year  of  the  city  496,  Regulus,  then  com- 
manding the  army  in  Africa,  wrote  to  the  senate,  asking  for  his  recall, 
on  the  ground  that  the  manager  of  his  seven  jugera  at  Pupinia  was  dead ; 
that  the  hired  man  had  run  away,  carrying  the  farming-implements 
with  him,  and  that  unless  his  farm  was  cultivated  he  would  be  unable  to 
support  his  wife  and  children.  The  senate  ordered  his  land  to  be  tilled, 
and  his  farming-implements  to  be  replaced  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
which  also  assumed  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  his  family, 
leaving  him  in  Africa  to  conquer  a  peace  with  Carthage.  "In  those 
happy  times,''  says  Pliny,  "  the  earth,  exulting  to  see  herself  cultivated 
by  the  hands  of  triumphant  victors,  seemed  to  make  new  efforts,  and  to 
produce  her  fruits  in  greater  abundance." 

From  such  instances  as  have  just  been  given,  coupled  with  the 
minute  division  of  the  soil  which  is  known  to  have  prevailed  during 
the  period  under  consideration,  it  may  be  inferred  that  although  there 
were  slaves  and  hired  laborers  among  the  Bomans  at  that  time,  the 
labor  of,  the  country  (especially  in  agriculture)  was  mainly  performed 
by  free  citizens  working  on  their  own  account.  Their  labor  may  have 
been  severe  and  their  mode  of  living  far  from  luxurious,  but  in  their 
enjoyment  of  personal  independence  the  men  among  whom  the  conquer- 
ing legions  of  Bome  were  recruited  must  have  occupied  a  position 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  proletariat  of  modern  times.  As  late  as 
the  year  of  the  city  575,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  almost  exclu- 
sively performed  by  proprietors  and  free  laborers.  This  is  positively 
stated  by  Cato  the  elder,  who  in  the  same  connection,  says:  "Our 
fathers,  TChen  they  wished  to  designate  a  good  citizen,  were  accustomed 
to  refer  to  him  as  a  good  colonist  (one  settled  on  the  public  lands)  and 
a  good  farmer ;  for  these  are  the  laborers  who  furnish  the  bravest  and 
most  robust  soldiers.  The  profit  which  is  derived. from  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth  is  the  most  honorable,  the  most  durable,  and  the  least  cal- 
culated to  give  cause  for  censure  or  excite  envy."  Cato  himself  is  rep- 
resented as  having  worked  in  the  fields  with  his  men,  with  whom  he 
also  sat  at  table,  eating  of  the  same  food  and  drinking  of  the  same 
wine. 

But  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  (which  terminated  A.  U.  605)  the 
simple  habits  of  Cato  were  a  protest  against  the  incoming  tide  of  luxury 
and  corruption  rather  than  an  indication  of  the  manners  of  the  period. 
The  severe  and  protracted  struggle  with  Carthage,  (the  second  Punic 
war,)  which  closed  A.  U.  553,  was  quickly  followed  by  the  wars  with 
Philip,  Antiochus,  and  Perseus.    Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria  were 
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speedily  broaght  under  the  sway  of  Eome,  and  poured  their  wealth  into 
ker  loip.  The  small  homesteads  whose  proprietors  had  fallen  on  distant 
fields  were  rapidly  merged  into  larger  properties  and  monopolized  by 
the  moneyed  aristocracy  of  Bome,  who  replaced  the  free  cultivators  of 
former  times  with  slaves  purchased  in  foreign  markets,  or  brought  in 
by  victorious  commanders  as  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  war.  Throughout 
extensive  districts,  particularly  in  Southern  Italy,  this  substitution  was 
all  but  complete  j  while  in  other  sections  of  the  country  the  competition 
of  the  great  landholders  and  their  hordes  of  servile  laborers  drove 
thousands  of  small  proprietors  from  an  occupation  which  they  no  longer 
found  profitable  to  seek  a  subsistence  by  "  petty  merchandise  and  handi- 
crafts, by  the  sportula,*  or  by  the  distributions,  wholly  or  in  part  gratui- 
tous, of  bread,  wine,  and  oil,  made  regularly  by  the  state,  and  enhanced 
occasionally  by  magistrates,  or  candidates  for  the  magistracy." 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  Tiberius  Gracchus,  traversing 
the  plains  of  Etruria,  and  observing  with  dismay  the  decline  of  agricul- 
ture, the  substitution  of  pasture  for  arable  land,  and  the  frequent  aban- 
donment of  fields  and  farms,  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  the  pas- 
sage of  a  new  agrarian  laV.  Elected  tribune  in  the  year  of  the  city  621. ' 
he  succeeded  in  this  design,  but  was  killed,  together  with  three  hundred 
of  his  adherents,  in  the  tumults  precipitated  by  the  effort  to  carry  the 
law  into  execution.  His  younger  brother,  Gains,  was  for  a  time  the 
socoessfril  leader  of  the  popular  party,  ana  succeeded  in  obtaining  im- 
portant reformatory  legislation ;  but  he,  too,  fell  a  victim  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  JBoman  plutocracy,  and  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years  the 
measures  of  the  Gracchi  were  formally  repealed. 

That  the  lapse  of  the  half  century  ending  about  this  time  witnessed  a 
very  great  change  in  the  industrial  organization  and  social  condition  of 
the  Soman  people  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  splendid  military  organiza- 
tion of  the  republic  stUl  remained,  but  it  was  destined  soon  to  become 
the  master  rather  than  the  servant  of  the  people.  Within  a  century  and 
a  half  from  the  entrance  of  the  legions  into  Asia,  Bome  received  her 
first  emperor,  and  thenceforward  the  ascendancy  of  the  military  over 
the  civU  power  became  only  the  more  firmly  established  as  time  wore 
on.  More  than  once  in  the  course  of  succeeding  centuries  the  senate, 
which  in  the  eyes  of  the  embassador  of  Pyrrhus  had  seemed  an  assem- 
bly of  kings,  meekly  accepted  the  ruler  selected  by  the  praetorian 
cahortSyf  while  at  a  later  day  armies  recruited  from  distant  provinces, 
and  serving  perhaps  on  the  remotest  frontiers  of  the  empire,  competed 
for  the  honor  of  dictating  to  the  ^^  mistress  of  the  world  "  the  wearer  of  her 
imperial  pnri^.  Under  Augustus  and  Tiberius  the  empire  was  indeed 
great,  prosperous,  and  in  the  main  well  governed.  After  a  long  eclipse 
its  gloiy  was  restored  under  Vespasian  and  Titus,  to  be  again  obscured 

*Tliifl  was  a  ffift  of  viotaals  made  daily,  nsnaUy  in  the  morning,  by  the  rich  to  a  cer-. 
taia  Bomber  ofdependents.  In  one  of  the  satires  of  Juvenal  may  be  fonnd  a  Uvely 
deseription  of  a  great  man's  vestibule  crowded  with  dependents,  each  attended  by  a 
liave  bearing  a  portable  kitchen  to  receive  the  viands  and  keep  them  hot  while  they 
were  carried  home.  If  the  sketches  of  the  satirist  are  not  too  highly  colored,  we 
BDBt  cofnclnde  that  in  his  time  creat  numbers  of  the  lower  classes  derived  their  whole 
nb^iieDce  firom  this  source,  while  even  the  high-bom  did  not  scruple  to  increase  their 
ioeiMne  by  taldng  advantage  of  the  ostentatious  profusion  of  the  rich  and  vain. — {An-. 
liM't  DicHonarjf  of  Greek  cmd  Boman  Ant^fuitiea,) 

tThe  praDtorians  were  a  bod^  of  troops  instituted  by  Augustus  t^  protect  his  person, 
ud  called  by  that  name  in  imitation  of  the  vrcBtoria  cohars,  or  select  troop,  which  at- 
tended the  person  of  the  prcetor  or  general  of  the  Roman  army.  Their  original  num- 
ber was  nine  or  ten  thousand,  which  was  subsequently  increased  to  sixteen  thousand. 
Their  £ftvor  was  courted  even  by  the  most  powerful  of  the  emperors,  many  of  whom 
vere  their  own  creatures,  and  liable  to  be  deposed  or  put  to  death  at  their  pleasui-e. 
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under  Domitian.  shine  out  anew  nnder  Kerva.  and  remain  nndimmed 
throngbout  the  long  and  illustrious  reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoni- 
nus, and  Aurelias.  But  the  ancient  freedom  of  the  people  existed  no 
longer,  and  the  character  of  the  government  depended  mainly  on  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  sovereign. 

SLAVERY  IN  ROME. 

That  this  great  change  in  the  political  condition  of  the  Eoman  people 
was  largely  promoted  by  the  increase  of  slavery  and  the  concentration 
of  wealth  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
number  of  slaves  was  never  so  large  as  the  language  of  a  majority  of 
writers  on  Boman  history  would  lead  one  to  infer.  In  the  earlier  cen- 
turies ot  the  republic  the  number  was  comparatively  small,  as  has  already 
been  indicated.  It  is  estimated  by  Doreau  de  la  Malle,  in  his  "Political 
Economy  of  the  Bomans,"  that  in  the  year  of  the  city  529  the  free  popu- 
lation of  that  portion  of  Italy  corresponding  to  the  dachies  of  Modena 
and  Lucca,  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  States  of  the  Church,  and 
the  late  kingdom  of  Naples,  (exclusive  of  Sicily,)  was  to  the  slaves,  firee- 
men,  and  peregrini*  combined  as  26  is  to  23.  Varro,  writing  folly  a 
century  later,  and  after  the  number  of  slaves  had  been  largely  increased, 
states  that  "  all  the  lands  are  cultivated  by  freemen,  or  slaves,  or  a 
mixture  of  these  two  classes.  The  freemen  cultivate  their  lands  either 
with  their  own  labor  or  that  of  their  children,  (as  is  the  case  with  most 
of  the  small  proprietors,)  or  by  the  employment  of  hired  men  and  day- 
laborers  during  the  busy  seasons,  such  as  haying,  harvest,  and  the  vin- 
tage, or  by  using  the  labor  of  operariiy  ^persons  who  sold  their  services 
for  a  stipulated  time  in  payment  of  debt)  •  •  I  say  of  all  the  lands  ia 
general,"  continues  Varro,  ^*  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  cultivate  the 
unhealthy  districts  with  paid  workmen  than  with  slaves,  and  that  evea 
in  healthy  localities  the  heavier  labors  of  the  country,  such  as  the  har- 
vest, the  gathering  of  fruits,  and  the  vintage  should  be  committed  to 
wage-laborers."  A  law  of  Julius  GsBsar  required  stock-raisers  to  emplo  j 
free  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  the  number  of  one-third  of  their  shep* 
herds  and  herdsmen,  the  object  being  to  arrest  the  decline  of  the  free 
population,  which  was  probably  more  rapid  and  more  noticeable  in  the 
grazing  districts  than  in  other  portions  of  the  country.  It  has  already 
been  said  that  the  substitution  of  slaves  for  free  laborers  and  small  pro- 
prietors was  at  first  most  extensive  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peuia- 
sula ;  and  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  the  younger  Pliny  that  ia 
cisalpine  Gaul,  at  least  in  that  portion  acyacent  to  Lake  Gomo,  slave- 
labor  was  not  commonly  employed,  even  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  Indeed, 
the  statement  of  Pliny  is  that  the  use  of  slaves  in  agriculture  was  abso- 
lutely unknown  in  that  part  of  the  country.  In  the  towns  and  cities 
they  were  largely  employed  by  capitalists  in  carrying  on  trades  and 
manufactures,  one  citizen  of  Rome  having  had  as  many  as  five  hundred 
employed  in  the  various  trades  connected  with  the  erection  of  buildings. 
The  domestic  service  in  Boman  households,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
other  cities  of  the  peninsula,  was  performed  almost  exclusively  by  persons 
of  this  class,  from  the  ancill^  or  personal  attendants  of  a  wealthy  mistress 
to  those  engaged  in  the  coarsest  drudgery.  In  thrifty  families  the  domes- 
tic work  included  a  large  amount  of  spinning  and  weaving,  as  well  as 
the  making  of  garments — labors  which  were  superintended,  and  to  some 
extent  shared,  by  the  mistress  herselfl 

*Tbe  peregriai  embraced  those  oloBsea  of  free  residents  who  were  not  Romao 
citizens. 
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Among  a  people  Tvbo,  at  one  period  of  tbeir  history,  gave  to  the  cred- 
itor the  power  to  imprison,  starve,  scourge,  or  even  take  the  life  of  his 
debtor,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  laws  would  afford  any  system- 
atic protection  to  the  slaves.  Cases  there  were  in  abundance  where 
slaves  were  treated  with  kindness,  and  even  pampered  in  luxury,  but 
the  class,  as  a  rule,  were  subject  to  severe  oppression  and  hard6(hip. 
We  read  of  their  working  in  the  field  in  chains,  guarded  by  armed  re- 
tainers of  the  great  proprietors,  their  owners,  while  at  night  they  were 
huddled  in  crowds  into  buildings  which  were  at  once  dormitories  and 
prisons.  This  close  guard  was,  perhaps,  most  common  in  the  cases  of 
large  gangs  of  slaves  who  had  been  recently  imported.  Speaking  of 
the  general  treatment  of  this  class,  Bureau  de  laMalle  says :  ^^  The  mas- 
ters imposed  on  their  slaves  a  rigorous  celibacy,  and  they  were  never 
permitted  to  enter  into  matrimonial  relations  with  the  free  classes.  The 
moderate  price  of  adult  slaves  made  it  more  profitable  to  buy  them  than 
to  bring  them  up.  Considered  as  beasts  of  burden  or  of  draught,  they  were 
either  used  or  abused  at  the  pleasure  of  their  masters.  The  inhuman 
calculation  of  avarice  found  profit  in  destroying,  by  excessive  labor,  an 
animated  machine,  which  it  was  sure  of  being  able  to  replace  at  a  small 
cost.  Very  often  (horrible  thing  to  contemplate  I)  they  were  profitable 
to  their  masters  in  proportion  to  the  pitiless  severity  of  their  servitude.'^ 
In  the  same  connection  he  describes  them  as  being  ^^  ill  clad,  ill  lodged, 
ill  fed,  and  condemned  to  work  in  the  mines,  to  grind  wheat  and  other 
grains,  (by  hand,)  and  to  perform  the  severest  and  most  unhealthy  la< 
bors,  in  the  marine,  in  manufactures,  and  in  the  various  processes  of 
indnstry.''  In  the  time  of  Varro  the  custom  of  forbidding  marriage 
among  the  slaves  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  modified.  ^<As  to 
those  who  tend  the  flocks  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  woods,"  says  this 
author,  ^^  many  proprietors  have  thought  it  advantageous  to  assign  them 
wives,  who  follow  the  flocks,  prepare  the  meals  of  the  shepherds,  and 
render  them  more  attentive  to  their  duties.  But  it  is  necessary  that 
these  women  should  be  robust,  of  good  constitutions,  and  equal  to  men 
in  their  power  of  enduring  labor.'^ 

Among  the  Bomans,  as  well  as  in  more  recent  times,  the  prices  of 
slaves  of  course  varied  according  to  the  relation  of  demand  and  supply, 
and  according  to  the  age,  sex,  health,  strength,  beauty,  intelligence,  and 
disposition  of  the  slave;  but  the  medium  price  of  a  slave  adapted  to 
agricoltoral  labor,  or  the  practice  of  one  of  the  common  mechanical 
trades,  is  all  that  need  be  here  considered.  In  the  following  sentence 
Phny  indicates  the  usual  price  of  slaves  in  his  time,  and  also  that  of  a 
slave  valet  of  a  soldier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  "  So,  then,''  says  he, 
"they  sell  a  bird  at  the  price  of  a  slave,  and  even  for  more  than  the 
price  of  a  valet,  for  a  white  nightingale  is  sold  at  6,000  sesterces,''  (about 
1227.)  Plutarch  states  the  average  price  of  a  slave  employed  -in  agri- 
colt^iral  labor  in  the  sixth  century  of  Borne  at  1,500  drachmas,  or  about 
1296.  Pretroneus  and  Fortunatianus  mention  1,000  denarii,  or  say  $150, 
as  tbe  reward  offered  at  Eome  for  the  return  of  a  fugitive  slave :  but 
this  only  shows  that  the  value  of  the  slave,  for  whom  the  reward  was 
oflfered,  was  considerably  in  excess  of  $150,  and  is  all  the  more  indefi- 
nite from  the  fact  that  the  occupation  of  the  slave  is  not  mentioned. 
Ike  price  of  a  slave  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  and  Commodus  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  expression  of  ScsBvola :  "  Si  debeas  decem  millia 
(H.  8.)  ant  hominem :"  which  implies  that  10,000  sesterces,  or,  say,  $380, 
was  about  equal  to  tne  price  of  a  man.  Juvenal  appraises  a  fisherman 
at  6,000  sesterces,  and  Horace  estimates  the  value  of  a  burnisher  at 
Tibur  at  8,000  sesterces.    A  law  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius,  dated  in 
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tbe  year  409,  provided  that  Komans  sold  as  slaves  who  desired  to  re^ 
cover  their  liberty,  should  either  pay  to  the  purchaser  the  price  he  had 
given  for  them,  or  else  should  give  five  years'  labor.  From  this  Bureau 
de  la  Malle  infers  that  the  price  of  a  slave  was  then  equal  to  five  years^ 
labor:  but  as  the  purchase  of  a  slave  ordinarily  implied  the  purchase 
of  aU  his  labor  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  law  in  question  must  have  been 
intended  to  prevent  the  perpetual  enslavement  of  the  class  of  persons 
referred  to.  Such  a  law  would  necessarily  limit  the  price  of  slaves  en- 
titled to  its  benefits  to  the  equivalent  of  five  years'  labor ;  but  the  infer- 
ence that  this  was  l^e  (H*dinary  market  price  at  the  time  the  law  was 
enacted^  is  contrary  to  probability. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  enfranchisement  of  slaves, 
which  frequently  took  place  in  the  ancient  world.  In  Rome,  during  the 
first  three  centuries  of  the  republic,  the  number  of  enfranchisements 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  somewhat  limited.  Dureau  de  la  Malle 
estimates  the  number  of  freed  people  in  the  year  520,  in  a  total  popula- 
tion of  nearly  6,000,000,  at  60,000  j  but  with  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  slaves  there  came  an  increase  m  the  number  of  enfranchisements ; 
and  in  the  latter  days  of  the  empire,  especially  after  the  adoption  of 
Christianity,  the  number  of  freed-people  was  very  large. 

FREE  LABOR. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  in  the  best  days  of  the  republic  the 
labor  of  agriculture  was  in  great  part  performed  by  small  proprietors, 
working  on  their  own  account,  many  of  whom  were  among  the  most 
eminent  citizens  of  the  state.  In  the  mechanical  trades  the  case  was 
different,  such  occupations  being  forbidden  to  those  who  eigoyed  full 
citizenship,  and  left  to  the  slaves,  freedmen,  and  peregrini. 

The  data  from  which  to  determine  the  wages  of  free  labor  in  the 
earlier  period  of  Roman  history  are  very  meager ;  but  some  idea  of  the 
prevailing  rates  may  be  gathered  from  what  is  known  as  to  wageft 
among  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  Greek  colonies  of  Southern  Italy  at  this 
time.  M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle  reaches  the  conclusion  that  from  the  dose 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  (B.  0.  404  and  A.  U.  0.  360,)  the  price  of  a 
day's  work  for  a  hod-carrier,  farm-hand,  gardener,  miller,  carpenter,  or 
mason,  was  scarcely  one- third  less  than  the  average  price  of  the  same 
kind  of  work  in  France  at  the  time  he  wrote,  or,  say,  between  1830  and 
1840.  The  wages  of  miners  in  the  year  of  Rome  710  have  been  esti- 
mated at  about  9^  cents  a  day ;  this  estimate  being  based  upon  a 
passage  of  Polybius,  in  which  that  author  states  the  product  of  the 
labor  of  40,000  men  employed  in  the  silver-mines  of  Carthagena,  iu 
Spain,  at  26,000  drachmas  a  day.  An  inscription  found  at  Eskihissar, 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  (supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Stratoniceia,)  preservea 
an  edict*  issued  by  the  Emperor  Diocletian  in  A.  D.  301,  or,  according^ 
to  some  authorities,  in  A.  D.  303,  which  established  a  schedule  of  prices 
for  a  large  number  of  articles,  as  well  as  for  various  kinds  of  labor,  «nd 
forbade  any  person  to  charge  more  than  the  fixed  rates  on  pain  of  death. 
The  denomination  of  the  money  in  which  the  various  prices  are  stated 
is  expressed  by  the  sign  -X-,  which  has  been  decided  to  represent  the 
denarius.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  cannot  be  the  denarius  of 
silver,  which  between  A.  U.  0. 485  and  707  varied  from  31 J  to  16  cents  ; 
and  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  agreeing  with  the  learned  Italian  antiquarian, 
Count  Borghesij  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  believing  it  to  be  the  denarius 

**  A  i>ortion  of  the  same  edict  was  found  by  Mr.  L.  Vescovali,  of  Rome,  on  a  stone 
in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  residing  at  Aix,  in  Savoy. 
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of  copper,  of  which  the  first  mention  oconrs  in  the  works  of  Flavins 
Yopiscns,  who  lived  at  Borne  at  the  time  of  Diocletian  and  Constantino 
Ohtoros.  The  valne  of  this  coin  was  abont  half  a  cent  in  our  money, 
and  it  is  at  this  rate  that  the  prices  of  labor  fixed  in  the  edict  referred 
to  aie  converted  in  the  following  table : 

To  ibe  ftgrionltoral  laborer,  per  diem (0  12^ 

To  the  Btone-mason 25 

To  the  laborer  on  inside  work  in  honsea 25 

To  the  maker  of  mortar 25 

Tb  the  worker  in  marble 30 

Totbe  workerin  moeaic 30 

TothewaU-painter 35 

To&eflgnre-painter,  perdiem 75 

To  tiie  eooch-maker 25 

Totheironamith ^ 25 

To  the  baker 25 

To  the  shipwright  on  sea-vessel^ 30 

To  tiie  shipwright  on  river-yessels 25 

To  thedriver  of  a  camel,  an  ass,  or  a  mole  of  harden,  with  food 10 

To  the  shepherd,  with  food 10 

To  the  sheep-shearer,  with  food,  per  head 01 

TothebraEier  for  work  on  hard  brass,  by  the  pound 04 

Tothe  brazier  for  work  in  copper,  by  the  pound ^ 03 

To  the  maker  of  plastic  images,  with  food,  per  diem 35 

To  the  water-oanier,  with  food,  per  diem 12i 

Tothescavenger,withfood,  per  diem 12$ 

To  the  armorer  for  restoring  the  edge  to  a  sword 12i 

To  the  armorer  for  polishing  a  helmet 12$ 

To  the  armorer  for  repairing  an  ax 1 03 

To  the  tailor  for  lining  a  fine  vest 03 

Tothetailoff  for  an  edging  on  a  coarser  vest 02 

To  the  master  appointed  to  teach  letters,  for  each  boy,  per  month 25 

To  the  arithmetician,  for  each  boy,  per  month 37^ 

To  the  librarian  or  antiquary,  for  each  scholar,  per  month 25 

To  the  Greek  or  Latin  graAmarian,  and  to  the  geometrician,  for  each  scholar, 

per  month 1  00 

To  the  orator  or  sophist,  for  each  scholar,  per  month 1  00 

To  the  advocate  or  lawyer  for  an  application  to  the  court < 1  25 

To  the  same  at  the  hearing  of  the  cause 10  00 

To  the  servant  attending  at  the  public  baths  and  taking  care  of  the  clothing  of 

the  bathers,  for  each  bather 01 

A  passage  of  Plantns  indicates  that  previous  to  A.  U.  C.  536,  the  pay 
of  an  infantry-man  in  the  Boman  army  was  three  ases  per  diem ;  but 
it  is  belioTed  that  the  real  amount  was  3^  uses,  or  100  ases  per  month. 
The  0$  originally  contained  a  Boman  pound  of  copper,  (about  .72  of  a 
poond  avoirdupois ;)  but  for  thirty  or  forty  years  prior  to  A.  U.  0.  636, 
its  weight  had  been  two  ounces,  and  hence  it  is  probably  the  as  of  this 
weight  to  which  the  author  above-named  refers.  This  coin  was  subse- 
^lently  reduced  to  an  ounce,  and  still  later  to  half  an  ounce,  but  the 
pay  of  the  soldier  was  maintained  at  one-third  of  a  denarius^  or  about  5 
ccaits  per  diem.  Polybius,  who  wrote  his  history  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventh  century  of  Eome,  (thirty  or  forty  years  before  the  Papirian 
law  reduced  the  weight  of  the  as  to  half  an  ounce,)  states  that  the  daily 
pay  of  the  Boman  soldier  was  then  5  a^es.  This  would  be  five-six- 
teenths of  a  denarius,  but  the  actual  pay  was  probably  one-third  of  a 
ienariusj  or  5^  asefi,  the  writer  having  fallen  into  the  common  practice 
of  neglecting  to  give  the  fraction.  Suetonius  makes  the  statement  that 
JqIIus  GsBsar  doubled  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  the  ra.te  fixed  by  this 
nder  apx>ears  to  have  been  maintained  at  least  until  the  death  of 
Augustus,  when,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  pay  of  infantry-men  was  10 
flia  or  five-eighths  of  a  denarius  per  diem.    Their  pay  was  further  raised 
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under  Domitian  to  13^  a^es  or  five-sixtbs  of  a  deniarius  a  day,  which 
was  equal  to  26  denariij  or  about  $3.76  per  month. 

These  successive  augmentatioDS  of  pay  were  due  to  various  causes, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  depreciation  of  money  in  conse- 
quence of  its  increased  abandance,  the  decay  of  agriculture,  and  the 
falling-off  in  the  free  population.  In  the  latter  days  of  the  empire  the 
increasing  disinclination  of  the  citizens  to  engage  in  the  military  service 
made  it  necessary  to  pay  still  higher  rates,  but  as  these  rates  had  little 
relation  to  the  wages  of  labor  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  into  them. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  the  information 
afforded  by  Eoman  authors  is  scarcely  more  abundant  or  satisfactory 
than  that  which  relates  to  wages.  The  price  of  wheat,  however,  is  given 
for  various  epochs.  Thus  Pliny  states  that  in  A.  U.  C.  298,  327,  345, 
and  504  wheat  was  furnished  to  the  people  by  the  authorities  at  1  as  per 
modius;  but  up  to  the  year  of  the  city  485,  if  not  later,  the  as  was  one 
Boman  pound  of  copper^r  about  .72  pound  avoirdupois,  whereas  be- 
tween that  date  and  A.  U.  C.  665  it  was  gradually  reduced  to  half  an 
ounce,  or  one  twenty-fourth  of  its  original  weight.  From  this  it  results 
that  the  prices  sometimes  mentioned  as  having  prevailed  in  early  times 
seem  much  lower  than  they  really  were.  The  modius  being  a  measure 
of  very  nearly  one  peck,  the  cost  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  would  be  about 
2.88  pounds  of  copper,  which  is  equivalent  in  weight  to  about  120  of  the 
copper  cents  of  the  United  States,  such  as  were  coined  under  the  act  of 
January  18, 1837  ;  its  value  in  silver  or  gold  could  only  be  determined 
by  ascertaining  thel'elative  values  of  the  three  metals  at  the  dates  men- 
tioned. 

In  the  Oratio  Frumentaria  Cicero  states  that  the  price  of  wheat  in 
Sicily,  in  the  times  of  Verres,  fluctuated  between  15  and  18  sesterces  the 
medimnus,  or  from  37J  to  45  cents  a  bushel ;  the  sesterce  then  being 
equivalent  to  about  3|  cents,  and  the  medimnuS  to  1^  bushels.  In  the 
next  century  (A.  U.  0. 818)  the  rate  of  three  sesterces  the  modius,  or, 
say  45  cents  a  bushel,  is  referred  to  as  a  very  poor  price.  Adopting  an 
average  price  of  4  sesterces  the  modius,  or  about  60  cents  a  bushel,  as 
the  basis  of  calculation,  M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle  estimates  that  in  the 
later  days  of  the  Boman  republic  the  ratio  of  a  given  weight  of  wheat 
to  the  q  nantity  of  silver,  which  was  its  equivalent  in  value,  was  1704  to  1. 

Under  the  emperors  the  price  of  grain  was  greatly  augmented,  and 
famines  were  not  in^quent.  Of  these  public  calamities  several  occurred 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  that  of  the  year  769  was  especially 
severe ;  while  under  Tiberius  the  dearth  of  breadstuffs  was  almost  con- 
tinuous, and  their  prices  very  high.  Tacitus  states  that  in  the  year  of 
Borne,  772,  this  emperor  fixed  a  maximum  price  upon  wheat  sold  to  the 
poorer  classes,  and  re-imbnrsed  the  merchants  for  their  loss  by  adding  2 
sesterces  the  modius,  or  about  30  cents  a  bushel,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
imperial  exchequer.  After  the  burning  of  Bome  under  Kero,  at  a  time 
when  public  charity  appeared  to  be  the  only  means  of  averting  insur- 
rection, the  price  of  wheat  was  put  down  to  3  sesterces  the  modius,  or 
45  cents  a  bushel.  Tacitus  refers  to  this  »s  an  act  of  extraordinary 
munificence,  showing  that  the  rate  in  question  was  probably  very  far 
below  that  of  the  market.  From  figures  furnished,  by  Pliny  the  elder, 
who  died  in  A.  D.  7d,  it  appears  that  in  his  day  common  unbolted  wheat 
flour  or  meal  was  worth  at  the  rate  of  about  4^  cents,  coarse  bolted  flour 
about  5  cents,  and  flour  of  the  finest  quality  about  10  cents  per  pound. 
These  figures  appear  to  warrant  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Jacob  that  '^  the 
price  of  bread  in  Bome  when  Pliny  lived  seems  to  have  been  nearly  the 
same  or  a  little  lower  than  it  usually  is  in  our  day  in  Loudon.'' 
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Beference  has  already  been  made  to  the  prices  fixed  by  the  edict  of 
IMocletian,  as  preserved  in  the  inscription  of  Eskihissar,  (or  Stratoniceia.) 
The  edict  sets  forth  that  the  prices  of  commodities  have  exceeded  all 
bounds ;  that  the  frenzied  desire  for  gain  is  not  moderated  by  plentiful 
harvests,  or  an  abundance  of  provisions ;  that  in  towns  and  cities,  and 
even  upon  the  highways,  the  spirit  of  pillage  everywhere  pursues  the 
armies  of  the  empire,  and  that  the  soldier  is  sometimes  deprived  of  his 
entire  pay,  as  well  as  of  the  imperial  largesses,  by  the  engrossing  of  a 
single  article.  "  Moved  by  these  considerations,"  continues  the  edict, 
*^  we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  fix  for  our  entire  empire  a  scale  of 
prices,  which  in  years  of  scarcity  may  restrain  avarice  within  proper 
limits.^ 

The  inscription  contains  a  long  list  of  articles,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  embraced  in  the  following  table,  the  Eoman  measures  being 
converted  into  their  nearest  American  equivalents,  and  denarii  reduced 
to  our  currency  at  the  rate  of  half  a  cent  to  the  denarius : 

Vinegar,  per  gallon |0  21 

Salt,  per  bnshel* 1  36 

Peak,  per  pound  t 08^ 

Beef^  per  pound • 05| 

Goat's  flesh,  or  mutton,  per  pound 0S(    . 

Lard,  best  quality,  per  pound lli 

The  best  bacon-ham  of  Westphalia,  or  the  Cerdagne 13l 

Fresh  sausages  of  bee^  per  pound 06tf 

Seasoned  and  smoked  sausages  of  pork,  per  pound Ill 

Seasoned  and  smoked  sausages  of  beef,  per  pound 06tt 

A  fatted  cock  pheasant 1  25 

Alatted  hen  pheasant 1  00 

A  wild  cock  pheasant 62^ 

A&tgooee 1  00 

Chickens 30 

Ducks 20     I 

Hare 75 

Babbit 20 

Fleehof  the  wild  boar,  per  pound 11^ 

Flesh  of  the  stag,  roe  or  doe,  per  pound 08^ 

Sucking  pig,  per  pound 11^ 

Lamb  or  kid,  per  pound 08^ 


Sea-fis&  of  tne  best  quality,  per  pound 161- 

Second-rate  sea-fish,  per  pound lit 

Best  river-fish,  per  pound ^ 08^ 


Second-rate  river-fish,  per  pound. 

Salt  fish,  per  pound 04i 

Oysters,  per  100 50 

Dvy  cheese,  per  pound 08^ 

Lettuces,  the  best,  5  for 02 

Lettuces,  second  rate,  10  for 02 

Cauliflowers,  the  best,  5  for 02 

Cauliflowers,  second  rate,  10for...« 02 

Beet-roots,  the  largest,  5  for 02 

Beet-roots,  second  rate,  10  for 02 

Green  onions,  the  best,  25  for 02 

Green  onions,  second  rate,  50  for 02 

Cnenmbeis,  the  best,  10  for : ,, 02 

Cucumbers,  second  rate,  20  for 02 

Melons,  large,  2  for 02 

Melons,  second  rate,  4  for 02 

Wstermelons,  4  for 02 

Kidney-beans,  (in  the  sheU,)  25  pods  for 02 

Guden  aq>aragns,  per  bundle  of  25 03 

*Tb»qiuiitity  in  this  case  is  denoted  by  the  sign  F.  M.,  which  is  believed  to  represent  a  modius and 
a  kaU;  Fbeing  sobetitated  for  P  through  an  error  of  the  engraver. 

tTke  qnaaUty  naed  in  the  inscription  is  the  Italian  poono,  which  has  been  proved  by  Pdre  Seodhi  t« 
W  tke  sams  la  the  Boman  poimd,  and  is,  therefore,  equal  to  about  .73  pound  avoirdnpoiSk 
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i 

'Egg8,4for $0  02 

Parsnips  (largest  size)  per  bundle  of  25 , 03 

•Apples,  the  best  Mattian,  or  ♦  ♦  *  • 02 

Apples,  second  rate,  20  for 02 

Smaller  apples,  40  for , •  02 

Yellow  plams,  the  largest,  30  for 02 

Yellow  plums,  second  rate,  40  for « 02 

Pomegranates,  the  largest,  10  for. ..^ 04 

Pomegranates,  second-rate,  20  for 04 

Figs, the  be6t,25  for 02 

Figs,  second-rate,  40  for 02 

Dates,  the  best,  8  for 02 

Dates,  second-rate,  16  fbr 02 

FalmulcB,  (smaller  dates,)  25  for 02 

Dried  figs,  25  for .    02 

Aquilt  made  of  eight  goat-skins • 3  00 

A  pillow  of  the  softest  and  largest  kind * 3  00 

CaligcB  (boots)  for  muleteers  or  field-laborers,  of  the  best  fashion,  without 

nails 60 

Shoes  for  patricians,  called  oa2oei 75 

A  senator's  ooZi^cv 50 

Apair  of  women's  oa{t^<s... 30 

A  pair  of  rustic  double-soled  ^aZZiocB,(Oailio shoes)  for  men.... 40 

A  pair  of  single-soled  ditto 25 

QallUxBf  for  women,  with  doable  ox-hide  sole 25 

.  6a2{ic(9,  for  women,  with  single  oxrhlde  sole 15 

Amilitaiy  saddle : 2  50 

A  bridle  for  ahorse 50 

A  bridle  for  a  mule 60 

A  pack-saddle  for  a  mole 1  75 

A  pack-saddle  for  an  ass 1  25 

Apaek-saddle  for  a  camel 1  75 

Wheat,  (inscription  partly  defaced.) 
Bye.  (inscription  partly  defaced.) 

Bruised  millet,  per  bushelt 1  02^ 

Whole  millet,  per  boshel 51V, 

Panic,  per  bushel..*. 51^9* 

Fine  spelt,  per  bushel 1 

Inferior  spelt,  called  scandula,per  bushel 

Bruised  beans,  per  bushel 1 

Whole  beans,  per  bushel 61| 

Lentils,  per  bushel 1  02^^ 

Bruised  peas,  per  bushel 1  02^ 

Whole  peas,  per  bushel 6l|i 

Oats,  per  bushel « ,..  30}} 

Kidney  beans,  dry,  per  bushel 1  02^ 

Linseed,. per  bushel... .*..^... 1  53^ 

Sesamum,  per  bnshel 2  04X 

Hemp-seed^  per  bushel 51^ 

Falemian  wine,  per  gallon * 1  05 

Old  wine  of  the  nest  quality,  per  gallon. 84 

Old  wine  of  secondary  quality,  per  gallon 56 

Rustic  wine 28 

Barley  wine  of  Attica 84 

Beer  called  camus 14 

Zythus,  (Egyptian  beer) 07 

While  tbese  figrires  afford  some  indication  of  the  actual  market  price 
of  the  commodities  named,  it  is  well  known  that  the  rates  fixed  by 
Diocletian  were  as  a  rule  much  too  low.  The  result,  as  might  have  beeii 
anticipated,  was  to  check  production  and  produce  scarcity ;  and  after 
many  persons  had  suffered  capital  punishment  for  violations  of  the  edict, 
it  was  ultimately  found  necessary  to  abandon  the  effort  to  enforce  it 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  inscription  in  relation  to  wheat,  barley,  and 
rye  is  partly  effaced,  but  their  probable  price  may  be  approximately  in- 

*  Th©  inscription  here,  iw  in  many  parts,  is  imperfect. 

t  The  mo^Uas  oastreasls,  which  waa  double  tlio  ordinary  modios,  was  equal  to  about  .49  of  a  busbeL 
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ferred  from  that  of  spelt,  a  bearded  grain  sometimes  ranked  as  a  variety 
of  ^eat,  bat  of  a  rather  inferior  quality. 

Hie  average  price  of  wheat  under  the  reigns  of  Constantino,  Gonstan- 
tius,  Julian,  and  Yalentinian,  A.  D.  306  to  375,  was  fixed  at  one  soUdns 
of  gold  per  ten  modiij  or  from  $1.23  to  $1.20  per  bushel,  according  to  the 
value  of  the  solidm.  This  price  was  an  average  derived  from  data 
covering  a  considerable  number  of  years. 

THE  ROMAN  TRADES  TJNIONS. 

Amongthe  most  interesting  of  the  facts  which  tend  to  throw  light  upon 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  of  Bome  must  be  included  those 
which  relate  to  the  trade-unions.  The  ^^  History  of  the  working  and 
burgher  classes,"  by  M*.  Adolphe  Granier  de  Oassagnac,  contains  an 
interesting  sketch  of  these  organizations,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
condensation : 

It  is  related  by  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Kuma,  that  this  king  estab* 
lished  at  Bome  the  corps  of  craftsmen.  From  that  epoch  the  corpora- 
tions in  question  passed  through  three  successive  periods,  of  which  the 
first  ended  about  the  time  of  Vespasian,  the  second  about  the  time  of 
Gonstantine,  and  the  third  with  the  overthrow  of  the  empire.  The  first 
of  these  periods  comprises  the  formation  of  the  trade-unions,  which 
originally  was  spontaneous,  and  not  the  result  of  authority.  Woiismen 
of  the  same  craft  came  together,  agreed  upon  certtun  fixed  points  to 
regulate  their  relations,  and  elected  ofiScers  to  judge  and  decide  in  regard 
to  cases  arising  undei'  their  rules.  It  was  one  of  the  enactments  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  that  these  rules  should  conform  to  the  general  laws  of 
the  state,  with  which  they  had  sometimes  been  found  to  conflict.  This 
enactment,  however,  to  a  certain  extent  created  a  monopoly  in  their 
favor,  by  prohibiting  an  unrestrained  competition,  and  enriching  the 
existing  unions  at  the  expense  of  all  those  who  could  not  organize  such 
associations. 

As  the  number  of  slaves  and  the  concentration  of  property  increased, 
the  work  of  private  citizens  came  to  be  chiefly  performed  by  mechanics 
of  that  class,  and  the  trade-unions  depended  more  and  more  on  the  em- 
ployment furnished  them  by  the  government  in  «the  execution  of  its 
enormous  public  works,  such  as  temples  and  other  public  buildings, 
aqueducts,  and  those  admirable  roads,  bridges,  and  other  works  which, 
not  only  in  Italy  and  the  East,  but  throughout  Spain,  Oaul,  Germany, 
England,  and  the  north  of  Africa,  remained  as  indestructible  monu- 
ments of  Eoman  civilization.  The  trade-unions  were  thus  drawn  into 
closer  relations  with  the  state,  were  subjected  more  and  more  to  its  reg- 
ulation, and  finally  became  its  regular  functionaries — not  merely  exe- 
cuting its  works,  but  also  collecting  its  revenues,  or  at  least  that  part 
of  them  which  was  paid  in  kind. 

It  .was  by  the  aid  of  the  trade-unions  that  the  government  organized 
its  administrative  service.  There  were  trade-unions  charged  with  the 
collection  of  the  revenues,  others  supplied  Kome  with  provisions,  others 
took  care  of  the  edifices,  others  clothed  the  soldiers,  others  armed  them, 
others  supplied  the  interior  and  domestic  wants  of  a  city  full  of  riches 
and  devoted  to  all  kinds  of  pleasures.  The  trade-unions  then  were  the 
framework  of  bone  that  supported  the  great  Eoman  body. 

The  Boman  trade-unions  were  of  two  sorts,  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial unions,  and  boro  the  name  of  corporations.  The  principal  com- 
m^ijial  corporations  of  the  empire  were  the  sailors'  union,  the  bakers', 
butebers',  limebnmers',  weavers'  and  tailors'  unions,  tha  ^heU-fish  gath 
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ers',  Bilk-dyers',  carriers',  wine-mercbauts',  and  InmberiDen's  anions,  and 
many  others,  inclading  the  respectable  corps  of  sworn  measurers  of 
grain  at  the  warehouses  of  the  port  of  Ostia,  (Mensares  portuemes.) 
The  port  of  Ostia  was  the  great  entrepot  of  Rome.  Hither  the  cor- 
porations of  watermen  were  required  to  bring  the  revenues  of  the  lands 
of  the  public  domain,  which  were  immense.  Moreover,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  each  commercial  union  collected  the  tax  in  kind  which 
appertained  to  its  specialty ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bakers  received  from  the 
lands  of  the  domain  the  rent  in  grain ;  the  wine-merchants  the  rent  in 
wine ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  The  butcoers,  by  agents,  collected  the  rents 
in  hogs  and  cattle  from  the  farmers  of  certain  provinces.  The  sailors' 
union,  for  a  fixed  charge  for  freight,  transported  the  revenues  in  kind  to 
the  warehouses  of  the  port  of  Ostia.  The  bakers'  union  located  at 
Bome  became,  in  a  measure,  responsible  for  the  grain  as  soon  as  it  waa 
in  the  warehouses.  They  had  it  measured  before  admitting  it  into  the 
warehouses  by  the  experts  of  the  measurers'  union,  and  they  had  it 
transported  to  Eome  by  another  union,  that  of  the  coasters'  of  the 
Tiber. 

The  interior  organization  of  the  Eoman  trade-unions  appears  to  have 
been  very  simple.  Those  of  the  same  trade,  for  example,  the  bakers, 
who  were  scattered  throughout  the  empire,  were  divided  into  groups  ia 
the  difterent  provinces  and  cities.  A  law  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius 
fixes  the  maximum  of  each  of  these  local  unions  at  563  members.  Each 
of  these  unions  elected  annually  ofQcers  who  bore  the  name  ot  patrons. 
These  patrons  were  also  called  syndics  in  most  of  the  unions,  and 
there  were  at  least  four  for  each  local  uniou.  One  of  these  patrons  or 
syndics  was  named  for  five  years,  by  the  entire  corporation,  administra- 
tor-general of  the  interests  of  the  society.  This  officer  bore  the  title  of 
prior^  and  had  charge  of  all  the  property  of  the  association,  movable 
and  immovable. 

The  industrial  unions,  in  relation  to  which  the  documents  are  not 
always  so  clear  or  so  abundant,  were  formed  upon  the  same  general 
model.  A  law  of  Oonstantine,  of  the  year  337,  mentions  the  following, 
some  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  recognize,  either  because  the  text  has 
been  altered,  or  because  the  specialties  of  these  organizations  have 
perished  in  the  wreck  of  ancient  civilization :  Architects ;  carvers  in 
plaster;  a  kind  of  roofers  called  a2&am;  carpenters;  doctors;  lapidaries; 
chasers  in  silver;  masons;  veterinary  surgeons;  stone-cutters;  furbishersf 
«ca«ore9,  (believed  to  be  pavers;)  painters;  sculptors;  pearl-dressers^ 
joiners;  statuaries;  decorative  painters;  gravers  on  copper;  black- 
smiths; marble-cutters;  gilders;  founders;  dyers  in  purple;  pavers 
in  mosaic;  goldsmiths;  looking-glass  makers;  wheelwrights;  water- 
carriers;  glaziers;  workers  in  ivory;  fullers;  potters;  plumbers;  fur- 
riers. Besides  these  thfrty-five  unions  there  were  a  number  of  others, 
including  one  of  fortune-tellers,  mentioned  in  a  law  of  Honorius  and 
Arcadius  of  the  year  412  as  corpus  nemesiacorum. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Boman  trade-unions  passed  through  three 
periods.  During  the  first  of  these  periods,  which  terminated  about  the 
time  of  Vespasian,  they  possessed  the  right  to  organize  at  their  own 
pleasure,  though  subject  to  being  suppressed  if  they  violated  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  state.  This  freedom  of  initiative  they  appear  to  have 
X>08sessed  for  more  than  seven  centuries.  The  precise  time  when  it  was 
taken  from  them  is  not  known,  but  they  possessed  it  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  S'ero,  whereas,  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  that  tyrant  it  had 
been  taken  away  from  them,  and  it  was  then  necessary  to  obtain  the 
permission  of  the  government  before  a  union  could  be  organized.    A 
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case  in  x>oiDt  is  foaud  in  the  request  made  to  the  Emperor  Trajan  by 
Pliny  the  younger,  for  permission  to  establish  a  union  of  blacksmiths 
m  Nicomedia,  a  request  which  this  emperor  refused.  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  first  period  terminated,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
about  the  time  of  Vespasian.  During  the  reign  of  Severus  edicts  were 
issued  authorizing  slaves  to  form  associations  with  the  consent  of  their 
masters,  but  on  condition  of  having  a  curator  who  should  act  for  them, 
and  of  not  meeting  oftener  than  once  a  month.  Nothing  of  especial 
importance,  however,  in  relation  to  the  unions,  occurred  until  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  or  a  little  later. 

Up  to  this  time  the  different  corps  of  craftsmen  had  indeed  been  ab- 
solutely dependent  on,  and  under  the  direction  of,  the  government.  In 
Africa  they  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  vicar  of  the  province; 
in  Italy,  of  the  prefect  of  subsistence,  or  of  the  prefect  of  Bome ;  in  the 
East,  of  the  proconsul  or  other  dignitary  of  the  palace.  As  to  their 
duties,  they  were  subject  entirely  to  the  will  of  the  emperors.  The 
bakers'  union  was  required  to  furnish  bread  to  the  cities ;  the  sailors 
and  wagoners  to  furnish  transportation ;  the  masons  to  furnish  a 
sufficient  number  of  hands  for  the  public  works ;  in  a  word^  the 
Qorps  of  craftsmen  were  strictly  instruments  of  the  administra- 
^on,  and,  in  many  respects,  even  a  part  of  the  administration  itself. 
But  thus  far  the  different  members  of  these  corps  were  perfectly  at 
hberty  to  enter  or  leave  them,  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  at  will,  and 
in  all  cases  to  keep  their  patrimony  entirely  free,  separate,  and  personal, 
carrying  it  with  them  into  any  union  with  which  they  might  affiliate, 
and  retaining  the  power  to  sell,  give,  or  bequeath  it.  This  is  expressly 
stated  in  a  law  of  Gonstantine  of  A.  D.  319,  relative  to  the  bakers' 
onion.  This  power,  however,  was  taken  away  by  a  law  of  Yalentinian 
II,  and  of  Valens,  (A.  D.  364,)  which  only  permitted  gifts  to  sons  and 
griuidsons ;  and  five  years  later  another  law  of  Yalentinian  II  absolutely 
forbade  the  alienation  of  any  of  the  property  of  the  members  of  the 
miions. 

Thus  was  inaugurated  the  third  period  in  the  history  of  these  organi- 
zations. The  relations  of  the  unions  to  the  government  remain^  as 
before,  but  the  individuals  composing  them  contracted  hew  and  nn- 
heiml-of  obligations.  In  fact,  from  this  epoch  no  member  of  a  union 
could  leave  it  and  enter  another  upon  any  pretext  whatever.  More  than 
this,  the  son  was  obliged  to  enter  into  the  union  to  which  his  father 
belonged,  and  so  also  was  the  legatee  obliged  to  enter  the  union  of  the 
legator.  The  same  rule  was  subsequently  extended  to  sonsin-law,  who, 
if  not  already  members  of  other  unions,  were  obliged  to  enter  the  union 
to  which  the  father-in-law  belonged.  In  short,  the  trade-unions  impera- 
tively claimed  all  who,  either  by  gift,  purchase,  or  inheritance,  were 
found  in  i)OS8ession  of  property  that  had  belonged  to  one  of  their  mem- 
bers; and  they  also  claimed  b,  pro-rata  share  of  the  property  itself.  To 
the  stringency  of  this  rule  there  was  an  exception  in  the  case  of  priests, 
who  conld  sever  their  connection  with  a  union  by  surrendering  to  it 
their  patarimony,  as  provided  in  a  law  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  A.  D. 
412.  There  was  also  another  exception  in  favor  of  those  who  could  find 
aeeeptable  substitutes ;  but  this,  of  course,  left  the  member  dependent  on 
tiie  assent  of  the  union  for  the  sundering  of  the  ties  by  which  he  was 
boand  to  it. 

Th^e  regulations,  oppressive  as  they  apparently  were,  were  not  en* 
tiiely  without  their  compensations,  chief  among  which  was  the  guarantee 
of  obtaining  subsistence  in  case  of  need  out  of  the  social  funds  of  the 
onion.    These  social  funds,  derived  from  immense  domains  which  were 
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inalienable  and  constantly  augmented,  served  for  the  support  of  the 
members,  as  the  property  of  the  monasteries  in  the  Middle  Ages  served  for 
the  support  of  the  monks.  The  wealth  of  the  unions  was  derived  from 
several  sources,  the  chief  of  which  were  endowments  received  from  the 
government,  the  profits  obtained  from  the  state  and  from  individnids  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  specialties,  and,  lastly,  the  property  of  their 
members  who  died  intestate. 

So  long  as  the  prosperity  of  the  trade-unions  lasted  there  was  no  lack 
of  candidates  for  admission  to  them ;  but  there  came  a  time  when  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  back  their  fugitive  members  by  force,  and  to  seek 
recruits  among  those,  who,  at  an  earlier  period,  would  have  been  excluded 
from  their  ranks. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  unions  were  mainly  traceable  to  the  causes  by 
which  the  empire  itself  was  undermined.  The  commercial  unions  were 
responsible  for  the  public  revenues,  and  when  the  rents  which  they  col- 
lected from  the  public  domain  were  inadequate,  the  government  seized 
upon  their  own  property  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  Again,  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  empire  there  were  frequent  dearths  of  provisions, 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  insecurity  of  industry.  Indeed,  it  is 
impossible  to  recount  the  passages  in  Saint  Ambroise,  Symmaohns,  li- 
banius,  and  even  in  the  laws  of  the  emperors,  in  which  it  is  related  that 
the  ma^strates  repeatedly  drove  off  without  pity  the  fugitive  slaves  and 
beggars  who  flocked  to  Bome  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  when  famine 
invtuled  Italy  and  surprised  the  capital  of  the  world  in  the  midst  of  the 
ruinous  luxury,  feasts,  and  fancies  of  her  emperors.  It  may  readily  be 
oonceived  that  before  resorting  to  these  terrible  extremes  the  treasuries 
of  the  unions  were  exhausted,  and  that  when  senators  had  one  plate  less 
at  their  tables  the  members  of  the  trade-unions  did  not  dine  at  alL  It 
was,  however,  the  unbounded  luxury  of  the  emperors  which  protebly 
contributed  most  to  the  ruin  of  the  trade-unions.  The  extravagance  of 
these  masters  of  the  world  was  simply  incredible.  On  a  banter  made  to 
him,  Oaligula  constructed  a  bridge  3,600  paces  in  length,  and  having 
the  width  of  the  Appian  way,  from  the  port  of  Baia  to  the  mole  of  Pute- 
olL  On  this  costly  structure  he  made  two  triumphal  marches,  after 
which  it  was  permitted  to  fEtll  into  decay,  since  it  was  absolutely  with- 
out use.  Claudius,  curious  to  see  the  bottom  of  Lake  Fncinus,  had  its 
waters  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  canal  cut  through  a  mountain,  the  ex- 
cavation of  which  is  said  to  have  cost  the  labor  of  30,000  men  for  eleven 
years.  Nero  assigned  to  a  pet  monkey  a  palace  in  kome,  and  a  castie 
and  lands  in  the  country.  The  two  thousand  mules  which  drew  him  and 
his  cortege  when  he  went  to  contend  for  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games 
were  shml  with  silver,  while  his  three  or  four  thousand  lackeys  and 
coachmen  were  clad  in  the  finest  stufb  of  Italy.  Heliogabulus,  who  died 
at  eighteen,  probably  spent  in  one  day  more  than  all  the  others  in  pav- 
ing me  court  of  his  palace  with  all  the  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  other 
precious  stones  that  could  be  found  in  Italy. 

By  such  excesses  was  brought  about  that  state  of  exhaustion  which 
so  crippled  the  empire  in  its  latter  days,  and  in  great  part  these  excesses 
were  paid  for  by  the  trade-unions.  On  these,  in  great  measure,  fell  the 
expense  of  the  mistresses,  the  eunuchs,  minions,  and  lackeys,  the  lions, 
panthers,  parrots,  and  monkeys  of  the  emperors,  for  it  was  they  who 
were  called  upon  to  replenish  the  imperial  treasury.  Their  task  grew  more 
and  more  difficult  of  performance,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury they  were  completely  disorganized,  their  members  seeking  to  escape 
by  flight  or  voluntary  exile  the  burdens  which  weighed  them  down.  In 
short,  step  by  step,  with  the  empire,  they  fell  to  pieces. 
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CONDITION  OP  THE  PEASANTBY. 

In  regard  to  the  oonditioii  of  the  agricaltaral  laborers  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  empire,  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  state  of  the  Gallic 
peasantry  of  that  era,  as  described  by  M.  J.  Benoit  in  his  ^'  Histoire  des 
Paysans  et  de  leor  condition  ib  leavers  les  siecles.''  This  author  states 
that  they  were  confined  to  the  fields  in  con^pany  with  the  animals,  and 
their  implements  of  toil,  and  prohibited  from  leaving  the  estates  ou 
which  they  were  employed,  approaching  the  cities,  or  bearing  arms. 
At  tiiis  period  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  of  its  cnltivators,  did  not 
refflde  in  the  country,  but  in  Eome,  or  in  the  great  cities  of  Oaul,  and 
had  no  personal  relations  with  their  peasants,  who  were  superintended 
by  overseers,  such  as  were  formerly  employed  on  large  plantations  in 
the  South  to  superintend  the  labors  of  negro  slaves.  Previous  to  the 
grave  events  which  took  place  about  the  fifth  century,  by  which  the 
Boman  laws  and  institutions  were  overthrown,  the  masters  of  the  soil 
were — 

1st.  The  great  Boman  and  Gallic  families. 

2d.  Chiefs  of  native  tribes  to  whom  the  Roman  governmeut  had  made 
concessions  of  land. 

3d.  The  fiscal  officers  of  the  state. 

4th.  The  clergy. 

5tk.  The  small  proprietors. 

The  entire  body  of  peasants,  excepting  those  of  the  class  last  men 
tioned,  who  were  not  numerous,  were  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

AM  the  historians  agree  in  describing  the  country,  at  this  period,  as 
presenting  a  picture  of  the  greatest  desolation,  the  immense  domains ot 
the  dergy  and  of  the  wealthy  proprietors  being  almost  wholly  uncul- 
tivated, and  yielding  the  most  meager  returns  in  spite  of  the  oppres- 
aion  to  which  the  slaves  were  sul(jected. 

The  peasants  were  divided  into  two  classes :  Those  belonging  abso- 
lutely to  the  proprietor,  who  could  sell  or  exchange  tliem,  like  his  oxen 
or  horses,  and  those  appertaining  to  the  land,  who  could  only  be  sold 
or  exchanged  with  it. 

Those  of  the  first  class  were  on  the  same  level  as  the  domestic  ani- 
mals, whose  companions  they  were^  being  considered  inferior  to  all 
other  men,  not  excepting  the  slaves  in  the  cities,  who  were  legally  sub- 
ject to  the  same  ccmditions  as  themselves^  for  the  latter,  living  with  their 
masters,  of  whose  families  they  formed  a  part,  could  not  fail  to  acquire 
a  <»rtain  amount  of  intelligence  and  culture  through  their  daily  inter- 
oourse  with  persons  of  superior  condition.  The  other  class,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  unknown  to  the  master,  who  required  nothing  from  them 
Imt  physic^  strength,  good  health,  and  abundance  of  work. 

The  xieasant  who  was  attached  to  the  soil  might  own  the  tatters  in 
which  he  was  clad,  and  the  animals  which  form^  a  part  of  his  family. 
Hike  otiier  could  possess  nothing  whatever.  The  great  agricultural 
estates  to  which  persons  of  this  class  were  confined,  were  provided  with 
all  that  was  deemed  necessary  to  life,  in  order  to  take  away  from  them 
every  pretext  for  absenting  themselves  therefrom. 

The  overseer,  who  filled  the  place  of  the  master,  provided  for  all  their 
neoessities,  as  well  as  for  the  cultivation  of  the  domain.  The  food  was 
of  the  Qoarsest  and  most  simple  kind,  consisting  chiefly  of  barley  re- 
duced to  a  pulp  by  boiling.  Each  estate  was  also  provided  with  a  prison, 
ttdd  all  the  facilities  for  the  infliction  of  punishment  upon  the  slaves. 
The  overseer  was  the  supreme  authority  in  everything  which  concerned 
theur  discipline  and  punishment.    When  at  work  they  were  commonly 
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divided  into  gronps  more  or  less  numerons,  each  of  which  had  a  super- 
intendent who  made  use  of  the  whip  at  his  pleasure.  When  the  work 
was  finished  on  an  estate  the  laborers  were  often  hired  oat  to  other 
proprietors,  who  provided  them  with  food  and  paid  to  the  master  sach 
compensation  as  might  be  agreed  upon.  Their  clothing  was  simply  of 
a  character  to  protect  them  from  cold  or  rain,  consisting  chiefly  of  skins 
and  a  sort  of  hooded  cloak.  To  this  they  had  no  recognized  right,  and 
if  famished  it  was  only  becanse  the  master  considered  it  his  interest  to 
keep  his  hnman  property  in  good  condition. 

The  peasants  who  were  attached  to  the  soil  conld  never  be  legally 
removed  firom  the  land  to  which  they  belonged  even  for  an  instant,  and 
in  no  case  conld  they  obtain  their  liberty.  The  children  of  this  class 
belonged  to  the  estates  on  which  they  were  bom,  and  formed  a  part  of 
the  inventory  of  the  effects  connected  therewith,  except  when  it  hap- 
pened that  the  father  and  mother  belonged  to  different  estates,  in  which 
case  the  children  were  divided  between  the  proprietors,  who  conld,  at 
their  own  pleasure,  separate  wives  firom  their  hnsbands,  and  children 
firom  their  father  or  mother. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  under  such  a  state  of  things  the  family 
could  have  no  existence.  The  proprietors  did  not  consider  marriage  to 
have  been  intended  for  this  kind  of  people,  regarding  their  peasants  as 
they  did  their  cattle,  and  looking  upon  the  reproduction  of  their  kind 
simply  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  own  wealth.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
master  the  peasant  was  a  species  of  enemy,  and  was  treated  with  all 
the  rigor  of  a  state  of  hostility. 

The  oppression  of  the  master  was  aggravated  by  the  exactions  of  the 
government;  for,  beside  the  price  which  the  peasant  had  to  pay  to  the 
former  for  the  land  which  he  occupied,  he  had  also  to  pay  the  land-tax, 
a  tax  for  pastures,  a  capitaJbion  tax,  and  various  exceptional  assess- 
ments. Moreover,  he  was  obliged  to  work  on  the  roads,  to  furnish 
horses  to  postal  agents,  to  pay  octroi  duties  in  the  cities,  and  to  bear 
his  quota  of  the  expense  connected  with  replenishing  the  ranks  of  the 
army. 

In  collecting  these  taxes  and  enforcing  these  various  dues,  the  fiscal 
agents  of  the  government  proceeded  with  such  unheard-of  rigor  that 
even  the  small  proprietors,  as  well  as  the  slaves  and  the  peasants  who 
were  attached  to  the  soil,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
the  lands  they  cultivated  and  flying  to  the  forests,  in  order  to  escape  at 
the  same  time  from  the  masters  and  the  tax-collectors,  who  were  rob- 
bing them  of  all  their  resources. 

A  priest  of  this  epoch,  named  Salvien,  has  left  us  a  terrible  picture  of 
the  miseries  and  sufferings  which  the  peasants  endured,  and  by  which 
they  were  driven  to  rise  in  insurrection  against  the  ruling  class. 

"  What  else,^  says  this  historian, ''  but  to  give  themselves  up  to  bri- 
gandage, could  be  done  by  these  unhappy  people,  ruined,  as  they  were, 
by  incessant  public  exactions ;  menaced  continually  by  crushing  and 
unremitting  proscriptions ;  compelled  to  abandon  their  homes  to  escape 
torture,  and  to  exile  themselves  in  order  to  avoid  punishment  f  The  ene- 
mies ot  the  country  were  less  terrible  to  them  than  the  tax-collectors,  and 
they  sought  refuge  among  the  barbarians  to  escape  the  violence  inflicted 
or  threatened  by  these  officials.  Their  condition,  hard  and  inhuman  as  it 
was,  would  have  been  less  cruel  if  all  had  suffered  equally  in  common. 
But  what  rendered  it  more  intolerable  was  that  the  burden  was  not 
equally  distributed;  that  the  tribute  of  the  rich  was  shifted  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  poor,  and  that  the  feeble  bore  the  burdens  of  the 
strong.    Thus  oppressed  and  impoverished^  nothing  was  left  to  these 
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people  bat  to  choose  between  brigandage  and  refuge  among  the  euemies 
of  Uieir  country.  Thus,''  says  Salvien,  "  they  emigrated,  pell-mell,  to 
the  Goths,  the  Bagaudi,  or  other  barbarians,  preferring  to  live  iree, 
under  the  appearance  of  captivity,  to  leading  the  life  of  slaves  with  the 
appearance  of  liberty.  For  this  reason  the  name  of  Roman  citizen, 
which  was  formerly  held  in  so  high  estimation,  is  to-day  voluntarily  re- 
podiated." 

Such  injustice  and  cruelty  naturally  and  inevitably  led  to  acts  of  in- 
fiobordination  and  insurrection.  The  malcontents  organized  themselves 
into  a  league,  and  their  number  being  rapidly  augmented  by  new  re- 
cruits, they  gave  themselves  up  to  brigandage  and  to  insurrection 
against  the  Eomans. 

"Despoiled  by  bad  and  cruel  judges,''  says  Salvien,  "  tortured  or  put 
to  death,  after  having  lost  the  liberty  guaranteed  by  their  Eoman  citi- 
xenship,  they  renounced  the  honor  of  this  name;  and  yet,  after  this,  we 
are  so  nnreasonable  as  to  impute  their  misfortune  to  them  as  a  crime, 
and  stigmatize  them  with  the  name  of  Bagaudi,  which  we  have  com- 
pelled them  to  assume.  We  call  them  rebels  and  brigands,  when  it  is 
oorselTes  who  have  driven  them  to  revolution.  Is  it  not  our  injustice, 
the  sentences  of  iniquitous  judges,  their  proscription,  their  robberies; 
those  who  divert  to  their  own  profit  the  product  of  the  taxes;  tho8e 
who,  like  voracious  beasts,  have  devoured  the  people  whose  interests 
have   been   given   them  to  protect;  those,    less   humane  than   bri- 

Snds,  who  are  not  contented  with  despoiling  their  victims,  but  tear  the 
Bh.  and  regale  themselves  with  their  blood  f  Who  can  woqder  that 
men  thus  treated  should  become  barbarians,  when  they  were  no  longer 
permitted  to  remain  Bomans  t  Having  completely  lost  their  liberty, 
nothing  was  left  them  but  to  defend  their  lives." 

Thus,  according  tp  Salvien,  who  lived  at  this  period,  it  was  only  indo* 
laiee  and  a  lack  of  courage  which  could  induce  the  peasants  to  con- 
tinue their  agricultural  j^bors,  and  prevent  them  from  joining  their 
companions  in  revolt  under  the  name  of  Bagaudi.  Their  headquarters 
and  center  of  operations  was  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  . 
near  Paris,  in  a  place  which  they  had  strongly  fortified,  and  whence 
th^  oonld  defy  the  Boman  power.  From  this  point  they  spread  them- 
selvee  over  all  the  other  portions  of  Gaul,  appealing  to  all  the  peasants 
of  the  country  to  enroll  themselves  under  the  flag  of  independence,  and 
strike  for  their  liberty.  Their  first  revolt  occurred  about  A.  D.  270,  un- 
der the  lead  of  one  Victoria,  who  was  called  by  the  soldiers  the  mother 
of  legions.  They  besieged  and  captured  Autun.  They  were  temporarily 
quelled  by  Claudius  and  Aurelian,  who,  by  remission  of  the  taxes  in  ar- 
rears* and,  by  granting  them  a  general  amnesty,  made  peace  with  them. 

Under  Diocletian  they  again  rose  in  insurrection  about  A.  D.  280^ 
massacred  their  masters,  and  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  multitudes  of 
cities  and  villages.  The  emperor  sent  a  force  against  them  under  Maxi- 
mian,  who  prosecuted  his  warlike  operations  with  so  much  vigor  that, 
although  the  Bagaudi  were  superior  in  numbers,  they  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  capitulate.  Two  of  their  leaders,  ^lianus  and  Amandus,  who 
had  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  were  killed  in  battle. 

From  this  period  they  existed  chiefly  as  small  bands  of  brigands,  in- 
festing the  forests  and  fastnesses  of  Gaul  until  the  end  of  the  western 
empire. 

LABOH  IN  EXJEOPE  UNDER  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Boman  power  in  Italy  and  Western  Europe  by 
the  northern  barbarians  was  followed  by  the  institution  of  a  new  order 
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of  society,  an  order  which  grew  out  of  the  relations  of  the  conquered  to- 
the  conquerors,  out  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  latter,  and  out  of 
the  turbulent  state  of  society  which  marked  the  times.  In  Gaul  and 
Italy  the  barbarian  conquerors  found  the  soil,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
hands  of  large  proprietors  and  cultivated  by  slaves.  In  some  districts 
they  seized  th6  entire  territory,  and  divided  it  among  them  according  to 
their  humor  and  their  interests.  In  other  cases  they  divided  the  land, 
in  proportions  arbitrarily  fixed  according  to  their  own  will,  between 
themselves  and  the  former  proprietors.  But  in  all  cases  the  peasants 
were  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  possession  of  the  soil,  and  compelled 
to  labor  for  the  new  masters  just  as  they  had  done  for  their  predecessors. 
The  system  of  slavery  had  existed  among  the  barbarians  as  well  as  under 
the  Bomans,  but  in  a  somewhat  milder  form,  owing  to  the  family  and 
tribal  prganization  under  which  the  former  lived.  Among  them  the 
slaves  belonging  to  the  domain  of  a  chief  formed  a  part  of  his  family ; 
and  as  they  were  always  under  the  master's  eye  there  grew  up  between 
them  and  him  a  certain  sympathy  which  was  conducive  to  their  well- 
being.  Among  the  Bomans^  on  the  contrary,  as  well  as  in  the  Koman 
provinces  of  Western  Europe,  the  landed  proprietors  were  addicted  to 
living  in  the  cities  and  towns,  and  were  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  by  the  slaves 
who  tilled  their  fields.  The  new  masters,  bringing  with  them  into  the 
Eoman  provinces  the  manners  of  their  own  country,  took  up  their  abode 
on  their  domains  in  the  midst  of  their  peasants.  The  Eoman  villa  gave 
way  to  the  less  elegant  but  more  formidable  castle  of  the  rural  chiel^ 
which  was  a  fortress  as  well  as  a  dwelling.  '  The  rude  tastes  of  the  con- 
querors, coupled  with  the  waste  and  destruction  incident  to  a  long 
struggle  for  mastery  and  a  constant  necessity  for  defense  against  aggres- 
sive neighbors,  almost  destroyed  the  demand  for  the  products  of  the 
more  advanced  industrial  arts,  led  to  a  steady  decline  in  the  population 
of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  made  the  castellated  dwellings  of  the  nobles 
the  centers  of  industrial  life  and  the  nuclei  of  social  organization.  It  was 
a  state  of  society  established  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  the  same 
weapon  was  for  several  centuries  the  principal  source  of  law.  Violence 
and  depredation  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  there  could  be  no  secor- 
ity  for  any  one  save  as  a  member  of  some  considerable  community  capa- 
ble of  united  action  in  mutual  defense.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  was 
impossible  for  small  landed  proprietors  to  maintain  their  independence; 
and  they  generally  gave  in  their  allegiance  to  some  powerful  noble  or 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  church,  in  either  case  snr- 
rendering  their  land  and  paying  certain  rent  or  service-dues  in  consid- 
eration of  its  usufruct.  Everything  else  was  sacrificed  to  military  organ- 
izaUon  and  efficient  leadership,  and  isolated  independence  became  impos- 
sible. Hence«  outside  of  the  walled  towns,  which  in  those  days  were  few 
and  feeble,  all  the  detached  elements  of  society  necessarily  gravitated  to 
the  seignorial  castle,  and  there  grew  up,  rather  than  was  instituted,  that 
form  of  society  known  as  the  feudal  system,  with  its  gradations  of  vaa- 
salage,  its  vUleins,  and  its  serfs. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  this  new  form  of  society,  and  in  the 
transition  state  by  which  it  was  preceded,  it  was  found  impossible  for 
the  smi^  proprietors  to  maintain  their  independence.  It  should  be  said,, 
however,  that  efforts  were  made  by  the  kings  to  protect  them  from  th^ 
aggressions  of  the  nobles  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  church. 

On  this  subject  a  statute  of  Charlemagne,  the  master  of  an  empire 
which  embraced  the  whole  of  France,  a  portion  of  Spain,  more  than  one- 
half  of  Italy,  and  nearly  all  of  Germany,  contains  the  following : 

The  poor  allege  that  they  have  been  despoiled  of  their  property^  and  they  complaio. 
equally  of  the  bishops,  the  abbes,  and  their  patrons,  axid  of  the  nobles  and  their  snboxtlia- 
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ate  military  coinmandors.  They  also  say  that  when  a  poor  freeman  shows  himself  unwil- 
ling to  give  np  bis  heritage  to  the  bishop,  the  abbe,  the  count,  the  judge,  or  the  military 
official,  these  persons  avuil  themselves  of  every  occasion  to  treat  him  with  harshness, 
and  ne^er  fail  to  send  him  to  the  army,  so  that  when  completely  rained  he  may  sell 
them  his  property  on  their  own  terms. 

This  statute  bears  date  A.  D.  811. 

At  a  later  day  one  of  the  sons  of  Charlemagne  was  constrained  to 
come  to  the  defense  of  the  same  class.  ^'As  to  the  precautions,"  says 
be,  *<  which  should  be  taken  in  favor  of  the  poor,  the  care  of  whom  is 
devolved  upon  us,  it  has  pleased  us  to  forbid  the  bishops,  abbes,  counts, 
magistrates,  judges,  and  all  other  persojis  to  purchase  or  take  by  force 
the  possessions  of  the  poor  and  the  feeble.  For  this  reason,  any  one 
wishing  to  purchase  anything  firom  them  is  required  to  do  so  publicly  on 
coart  days  before  two  credible  witnesses  and  upon  equitable  terms. 
Any  such  contract  made  under  other  circumstances  shall  be  null  and 
void.'' 

Noth  with  standing  the  good  sentiments  expressed  by  various  kings  in 
regard  to  the  small  proprietors,  the  cupidity  of  the  bishops^  abbes,  and 
other  members  of  the  ruling  classes,  *was  stronger  than  the  edicts,  and 
they  did  not  pause  in  their  career  of  spoliation  until  they  had  com- 
pletely stripped  the  poor  of  their  heritage,  and  reduced  them  to  the  con- 
dition of  serfs. 

Of  the  serfs  there  were  three  principal  classes.  They  were  all  alike 
bound  to  the  soil,  but  there  were  certain  differences  in  the  degree  of 
their  servitude.  And  this  was  also  the  case  with  respect  to  subdivisions 
of  the  three  classes. 

Thus  among  the  ecclesiastical  serfs  there  were  two  distinct  degrees, 
involving  different  services.  Those  of  the  first  degree,  who  were  every- 
where superior  to  the  serfs  of  the  laity,  had  to  pay  certain  dues  in  labor, 
which  consisted  in  the  cultivation  of  a  definite  extent  of  ground,  and  in 
other  stated  work.  Each  serf  was  required  to  sow  and  fence  in  and 
reap  for  the  bishop,  or  for  the  convent,  a  piece  of  ground  400  feet  long 
and  40  feet  wide,  to  assist  in  getting  in  the  harvest,  and  to  mow  and 
gather  the  hay  from  an  acre  of  mesKlow-land. 

There  were  also  other  dues  for  the  fields  and  pastures,  and  certain 
contributions  in  poultry  and  eggs. 

The  ecclesiastical  serfs  of  the  second  class  were  required  to  work 
three  days  in  the  week  for  the  bishop  or  the  abbe,  and  three  days  for 
themselves,  and  to  furnish  the  teams  and  implements  necessary  for 
various  kinds  of  farm-work. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  master  furnished  the  oxen  and  implements, 
be  coold  exact  so  much  the  greater  amount  of  personal  labor.  Their 
services  also.comprised  the  furnishing  of  work-horses,  hauling  produce, 
&c,  a  distance  of  fifty  leagues,*  carting  in  the  hay,  grain,  and  wine  of 
the  master,  and  various  other  duties,  a  failure  in  which  exposed  them 
to  panishment. 

These  two  classes  of  ecclesiastical  serfs  belonged  more  especially  to 
the  great  dignitaries  of  the  church,  who  enjoyed  suflBcient  power  and 
consideration  to  enable  them  to  contend  successfully  with  the  kings  and 
the  great  military  chiefs  of  that  warlike  epoch.  As  to  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  less  powerful  ecclesiastics,  whose  authority  was  always 
contested  by  the  secular  lords,  and  whose  expenses  were  comparatively 
heavy,  their  condition  resembled  that  of  the  serfs  belonging  to  the 
noWKty. 

In  other  respects  there  was,  in  those  rude  times,  nothing  definitely 

"  *  —  ■ 

*  The  French  postal  leagne  is  a  little  less  than  2^  miles. 
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settled,  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  roaster  alone  deciding  the  degree  of 
swvitude  to  be  exacted  from  the  serf. 

There  were,  however,  certain  general  rules  established  in  assemblies 
of  the  nobles  which  were  held  at  intervals,  and  these  rules  were  ac- 
cepted as  laws  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  framing  of  them.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  only  one  of  the  parties  interested  was  present 
in  these  assemblies. 

In  distributing  lands  among  the  peasants  the  more  extended  and 
fmitful  domains  lying  nearest  to  the  seignorial  dwelling  were  usually 
assigned  to  the  most  robust  and  active  of  the  serfs,  and  to  those  having 
large  families,  to  assist  them  in  their  labors;  while  to  such  as  trom 
physical  feebleness,  or  any  other  cause,  lacked  the  requisite  conditions 
for  the  advantageous  working  of  their  allotments,  it  was  the  custom  to 
assign  lands  of  inferior  quality  and  of  smaller  extent. 

From  the  former  class  were  exacted  prestations  in  money  and 
grain,  war  taxes,  or  tribute,  a  large  amount  of  teaming,  and  many  feudal 
tasks.  The  burdens  imposed  on  the  latter  class  were  lighter  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  reality  more  oppressive;  for,  if  instead  of  wheat  and  tim- 
ber, they  were  only  required  to  contribute  small  grains  and  faggots ;  if, 
instead  of  the  work  of  the  plow,  they  were  only  required  to  give  that 
of  their  hands,  it  must  be  added  that  in  lieu  of  the  more  valuable  serv- 
ices which  they  were  unable  to  render,  they  were  required  to  perform 
the  humblest  and  most  menial  drudgery,  such  as  to  grind  the  com,  perform 
guard  duty  around  the  castle,  load  and  unload  manure,  &c.  In  short, 
one  may  gain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  services  that  they  were  obliged 
to  render  to  the  lord  from  the  fact  that  they  were  required  to  give  him 
five  days'  work  per  week. 

The  imposts  levied  by  the  church,  and  known  as  tithes,  unknown 
under  the  Bomans,  had  been  introduced  by  the  priests,  and  in  the  ninth 
century  were  regularly  enforced  by  the  laws  and  sanctioned  by  the 
habits  of  the  country.  A  formal  decree  of  Louis  the  Pious  contains  the 
following  provision :  "As  to  him  who  has  neglected  to  cultivate  the 
dominical  lands,  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  ninth  and  the 
tenth  part  of  its  fruits,  and  who,  with  this  object  in  view,  has  taken  the 
lands  of  others  to  cultivate,  it  is  our  will  that  he  pay,  according  to  law, 
the  ninth  part  for  three  years.''  To  invest  this  impost  with  still  greater 
sacredness,  the  clergy  excommunicated  and  anathematized  such  as  failed 
to  pay  it.  The  tithes  were  levied  not  only  upon  all  the  products  of  the 
field,  but  upon  farm  animals.  For  a  drove  of  mares  every  tenth  colt 
was  exacted ;  or  if  there  were  only  a  few,  a  penny  was  charged  for  each 
colt.  It  was  the  same  in  respect  to  cows  and  calves.  Every  tenth 
cheese  was  also  exacted,  or  else  the  milk  of  the  cows  for  every  tenth 
day.  It  was  the  same  with  butter,  eggs,  and  all  other  products.  To 
enforce  these  various  dues  it  was  often  necessary  for  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  to  resort  to  vigorous  punishments. 

The  exactions  to  which  the  peasantry  were  subjected,  howef  er,  did 
not  stop  here ;  for,  besides  the  dues  already  mentioned,  they  were  re- 
quired to  render  military  services,  and  to  pay  a  poll-tax,  a  tax  for  mast 
in  the  forests,  and  tolls  on  the  highways,  the  rivers,  and  in  the  cities. 
Each  feudal  chieftain  was  required  to  contribute  to  the  army  in  war  one- 
tenth  part  of  his  peasants  under  pain  of  heavy  penalties,  and  sometimes 
even  of  confiscation. 

The  tolls  on  the  highways,  &c.,  were  not  only  heavy  but  inconvenient 
and  irritating  in  their  character^  being  levied  according  to  the  number 
of  the  wheels  of  the  vehicle,  the  load  which  it  carried,  and  other  condi- 
tions imposed  by  qities  and  by  powerful  nobles.    The  peasants  were  not 
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permitted  to  testify  in  courts  of  justice;  and  if  a  man  murdered  one  of 
them,  he  was  not  prosecuted  for  the  crime  itself,  but  simply  for  the 
damage  occasioned  to  the  proprietor.  For  this  reason  the  life  of  a  free 
peasant  was  considered  of  no  value,  while  that  of  a  serf  attached  to  the 
soil  was  estimated  at  45  sous.  The  Bipuarian  law  inflicted  the  same 
penalty  npon  him  who  had  lAurdered  a  tree  man  as  upon  him  who  had 
stolen  a  dozen  mares,  or  one  she-ass,  six  sows,  or  one  boar. 

The  punishments  inflicted  on  the  serfs  varied  according  to  locality, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  proprietor;  thus,  the  code  of  the  Visigoths 
prohibited  the  killing  or  the  mutilating  of  a  serf,  and  established  the 
terms  upon  which  a  settlement  might  be  made  for  a  wound  inflicted 
upon  one  of  them  by  another  than  the  proprietor.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  it  was  considered  that  the  injury  he  inflicted  fell  npon  himself, 
and  therefore  he  was  not  held  to  account.  The  bishops  and  their  agents 
could  cause  peasants  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor  to  be  punished  with- 
out trial,  and  the  number  of  blows  which  they  inflicted  was  determined 
by  their  own  estimate  of  the  gravity  of  the  offense. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak  of  the  mutilations  and  other  cruel- 
ties to  which  fugitive  peasants  were  subjected ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
tbey  were  at  the  mercy  of  their  masters,  who  very  often  abused  their 
power.  And  the  choice  which  the  masters  had  of  selling  or  exchanging 
their  serfs,  shows  that  the  ties  which  bound  the  latter  to  the  glebe  had 
been  relaxed  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters  rather  than  their  own  ad- 
vantage. All  the  serfs,  even  those  who  cultivated  land  on  shares,  were 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  soil,  from  which  they  could  not  be  de- 
tached except  by  the  will  of  the  proprietor.  The  latter  had  always  the 
'right  to  oppose  the  marrage  of  the  serf,  when  it  was  to  be  contracted 
with  one  not  living  on  the  estate.  And  the  children  of  such  unions,  be- 
ing the  property  of  two  masters,  wepe  liable  to  be  divided  between  them 
without  reference  to  their  own  wishes  or  those  of  their  parents. 

The.oppressions  which  have  been  narrated  did  not  fail  to  produce  re- 
sistance. Associations  were  formed,  known  in  history  by  the  name  of 
the  Ghildes,  which  quickly  extended  their  ramifications  over  a  large 
territory,  though  it  was  in  Normandy  and  the  Isle  of  France  that  they 
chiefly  flourished. 

These  associations  had  a  triple  object :  Ist,  conviviality ;  2d,  mutual 
assistance ;  3d,  political  and  civil  reform. 

An  idea  of  the  rules  which  governed  them  may  be  obtained  from  the 
penalties  that  were  pronounced  against  them,  as  well  as  from  their  own 
statutes,  published  at  a  later  day  in  the  districts  where  they  were  per- 
mitted to  exist.  As  early  as  A.  D.  779  they  were  prohibited  by  a  statute 
of  Charlemagne,  and  another  statute  of  the  same  monarch  ordained 
certain  penalties  proportioned  to  the  gravity  of  the  case.  "  First,"  says 
this  sta^te,  '^  any  one  who  shall  commit  an  offense  in  consequence  of 
his  membership  in  a  guild  shall  be  put  to  death.  In  the  second  place 
his  accomplices  shall  be  compelled  to  flog  each  other,  and  cut  each 
other's  nostrils^  and,  thirdly,  members  who  are  not  guilty  of  any  specific 
crime  shall  scourge  each  other,  and  cat  each  other's  hair." 

These  associations,  whose  efforts  were  principally  directed  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  were  never  able  to  organize  themselves  into 
aa  army  as  the  Bagaudi  had  done.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century  the  peasants  attempted  to  assemble  and  unite  their  efforts  for 
common  action.  Upon  this  important  fact  in  the  history  of  labor,  Guil- 
laome  de  Jumieges  makes  the  following  statement : 

The  peasantB  forming  themselves  into  secret  societies  in  the  different  counties  of 
Kennandy,  adopted  resolntions  to  the  effect  that  they  would  live  according  to  their 
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own  pleasure,  and  submit  to  no  established  laws  in  reeard  to  the  use  of  the  forests  and 
of  the  waters,  except  such  as  they  chose  to  make  for  themselves.  From  each  local  as- 
sembly two  men  were  chosen  to  carry  these  resolutions  to  an  assembly  convoked  at  a 
central  point  in  the  interior,  in  order  to  have  them  confirmed.  When  the  duke  (of 
Normandy)  became  aware  of  this  movement,  he  sent  a  body  of  troops  under  the  con- 
duct of  Count  Rodolphe  t-o  chastise  the  boldness  of  the  peasants  and  disperse  the  cen- 
tral assembly  above  mentioned.  The  count  at  oftce  seized  all  the  deputies  and  some 
others  who  were  found  in  their  company,  and  having  cut  off  their  hands  and  feet,  sent 
them  back  thus  mutilated  to  the  local  assemblies  whence  they  came.  The  peasants, 
overrawed  by  this  summary  treatment,  quickly  abandoned  their  assemblies,  and  thus 
for  the  time  being  ended  .their  efforts  at  organization  and  their  projected  struggle  for 
independence.  . 

During  the  period  extending  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  century 
the  clasB  of  serfs  who  belonged  personally  to  the  lord  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  serfs  attached  to  the  soil  made  slow  but  steady 
progress  toward  personal  liberty,  although  they  were  still  the  victims  of 
most  onerous  exactions  on  the  part  of  l^th  the  lords  and  the  church. 
In  conceding  lands  to  the  peasants,  the  feudal  proprietors  weighed  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  serfdom,  and  they  gradually  found 
that  free  labor  yielded  them  the  larger  revenue  from  their  estates. 
Under  this  system  the  implements  of  husbandry,  the  cattle,  and  the 
teams  were  at  the  account  and  risk  of  the  peasant,  who  was  thus  stimu- 
lated to  use  them  with  proper  care.  The  lord  ceded  his  land  in  ^nsid- 
eration  of  certain  dues  and  services,  and  gave  himself  no  further  trou- 
ble except  to  see  that  the  dues  were  paid  and  the  services  performed. 

The  dues  attached  to  the  occupation  of  land  were  paid  by  the  tenants 
in  several  forms :  First,  in  money ;  secondly,  in  grain  and  wine,  thirdly, 
in  cattle  and  poultry;  fourthly^  in  articles  of  consumption ;  fifthly,  in- 
timber  and  fire- wood ;  sixthly,  m  various  prestations  and  tasks.  The 
dues  in  money  were  of  two  kinds,  the  one  fixed  and  the  other  contin- 
gent, and  known  respectively  as  the  "  censes''  and  the  '^  ventes."  The 
*'  cense"  was  the  tax  which  was  paid  in  money  at  a  specified  time,  usu- 
ally at  the  festival  of  some  saint.  It  was  most  frequently  the  price  paid 
for  the  use  of  the  meadows.  There  was  also  another  "  cense,"  which 
was  paid  either  at  the  death  of  the  lord  or  at  that  of  the  tenant.  The 
«<  ventes"  consisted  of  a  tax  paid  to  the  seigneur  for  the  alienation  of 
lands  dependent  upon  the  '^  seigniorie,"  or  estate,  and  varied  consider- 
ably in  its  form.  The  heaviest  of  the  dues  *paid  by  the  peasants  wa8 
undoubtedly  that  which  was  levied  upon  grain,  for  this  was  the  one  in 
respect  to  which  the  lords  could  most  readily  enforce  their  exactions. 
The  sheaves  could  be  counted  in  the  fields,  or  the  grain  measured  on 
the  thrashing-floor  or  in  the  bam,  preparatory  to  hauling  away  the 
share  which  belonged  to  the  lord. 

The  exactions  of  dues  for  oxen,  cows,  and  horses  having  been  i-ecog- 
nized  as  injurious  to  the  working  of  the  land,  was  abandoned;  but  in- 
stead of  these,  there  were  assessments  upon  hogs,  sheep,  lambs,  goats, 
and  calves,  which  served  for  the  consumption  of  the  lord's  faikiily  and 
that  of  his  numerous  retainers.  Certain  payments  in  poultry  were  ex- 
acted from  each  family  as  a  mark  of  dependence,  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  it  was  customary  to  require  large  contributions  of  cocks,  capons, 
pullets,  geese,  &c. — a  custom  which  was  not  entirely  discontinued  in 
France  until  after  the  revolution  of  1789.  There  were  also  dues  paid  in 
cheese,  butter,  oil,  wax,  soap,  &c.,  Easter  and  Christmas  presents  to 
the  lord,  the  obligation  to  furnish  faggots,  vine-poles,  staves,  hoops,  &c. 
There  were  still  other  exactions  equally  burdensome  and  vexatious,  such 
as  the  requirement  to  furnish  lodging  for  the  seigneur  and  his  suite,  to 
feed  him  and  his  dogs,  and  to  furnish  hay  and  grass  for  his  horses.  It 
is  true  that  the  right  of  lodging  was  purchased,  but  in  many  localities 
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the  seigneurs  imposed  a  special  tax  for  their  dogs.  They  also  imposed 
a  tax  on  marriages,  another  on  deaths,  and  a  capitation-tax,  which  was 
collected  in  particnlar  cases,  most  frequently  when  the  seigneur  knighted 
his  son,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage,  departed  for  the  Holy  Land,  or 
was  taken  prisoner.  The  same  usage  was  followed  by  the  church,  only 
ber  demands  were  for  the  Pope,  for  religious  services,  and  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  king  and  his  retinue  when  traveling  through  the  coun- 
try. In  this  time  of  continual  strife  between  rival  nobles,  the  peasants 
owed  their  masters  military  services,  and  accompanied  them  to  war  in 
the  capacity  of  infantry.  It  was  they  also  who  constructed  and  kept 
in  repair  the  fortifications  of  the  castle  and  performed  the  teaming  ne- 
cessitated by  this  work.  Lastly,  they  were  required  on  certain  days 
and  in  times  of  danger  to  perform  guard  duty  around  the  castle  for  the 
security  of  the  seigneur  and  his  suite.  Although  at  this  period  the  dis- 
tiDCtioD  between  the  free  man  and  the  serf  was  beginning  to  be  observed, 
thisdistincticm  really  amounted  to  little  in  the  presence  of  the  overshad- 
owing x)ower  of  tiie  seigneurs.  "Each  estate,"  says  Mably,  "was  a 
veritable  prison  for  its  inhabitants,  and  these  pretended  firee  men  could 
not  dispose  of  their  property,  either  by  will  or  by  their  own  act,  while 
the  seigneur  wa3  regarded  as  their  heir  in  default  of  children  domiciled 
in  his  fief.  Within  this 'limit  he  did  not  permit  them  to  dispose  of  their 
property,  whether  movable  or  immovable,  except  to  a  small  amount; 
and  even  at  this  time  they  could  not  marry  without  having  purchased 
h^  permission.  Burdened  everywhere  with  fatiguing  tasks,  humiliating 
duties,  and  ruinous  contributions,  they  were  constantly  in  fear  of  some 
penalty,  some  arbitrary  tax,  or  the  total  confiscation  of  their  goods. 
The  seigneurs  tenaciously  clung  to  the  idea  that  everything  belonged  to 
tiiem,  and  that  the  laborer  did  not  possess  even  his  own  habitation 
save  in  a  precarious  manner,  dependent  on  their  liberality.''  Sover- 
eignty was  so  united  to  property  that  the  peasants  were  practically 
given  up  to  all  the  haughty  and  fantastic  caprices  of  the  proprietors 
under  whose  jurisdiction  they  lived  5  and  it  might  truly  be  said  that 
justice  was  nothing  more  than  the  will  of  the  baron. 

A  troubadour  of  the  twelfth  century  has  left  us,  in  the  "  Roman  de 
Bou,"  a  statement  of  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  laborers  of  the 
times.  ^^  Peasants  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,"  says  he,  "  the 
people  of  the  forest  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  plain,  have  held  assem- 
bhesto  the  number  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  one  hundred  i>er8ons,  meeting 
in  obeoore  places,  many  of  them  having  sworn  to  each  other  that  they 
would  never  willingly  tolerate  either  a  seigneur  or  a  patron  of  the 
diuTch.  *  The  seigneurs,'  say  they, '  do  us  nothing  but  injury,  and  we  can- 
not obtain  Irom  them  either  right  or  justice.  They  possess  everything, 
take  everything,  eat  everything,  and  compel  us  to  live  in  poverty  and 
Buffoing.  So  many  are  the  services,  the  taxes,  the  provosts,  and  the 
bailiffs  that  we  "have  not  a  single  day  of  peace.  Why  do  we  submit  to 
rach oppression f  Are  we  less  men  than  they!  We  have  the  same 
members,  the  same  stature,  the  same  power  of  endurance ;  all  we  lack  is 
courage.  Let  us  bind  ourselves  together  by  oath,  and  present  a  united 
fiont  in  defence  of  our  possessions.  It  is  not  so  very  difiicult  to  fight ; 
there  are  thirty  or  forty  able-bodied  peasants  to  each  noble.  Let  us 
learn  to  conquer,  and  no  one  will  then  exercise  dominion  over  us.  We 
diaU  then  be  able  to  cut  trees,  catch  game  in  the  forests,  and  fish  in  the 
rivers,  and  to  use,  at  our  own  pleasure,  the  meadows  and  the  waters.'" 

Such  were  the  thongbts  which  agitated  the  peasants  of  that  day. 
*  From  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century  terrible  insurrections 
Inoke  out  in  France  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  peasants  organ- 
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izing  themselves  into  army  c6rps,  and  declaring  war  against  the  nobles, 
and  other  possessors  of  the  soil.  In  the  thirteenth  centary  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  took  up  arms ;  and  from  Flanders,  where  the  organi- 
zation had  its  birth,  they  threw  themselves  into  other  provinces  of 
France,  gaining  new  recruits  each  day  in  their  progress  through  the 
country.  They  were  ultimately  vanquished  by  the  discipline  and  union 
of  the  nobles,  but  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  the  debris  of  these 
organizations  infested  the  country,  and  unhappily  their  depredations 
were  not  confined  to  the  castles  of  their  oppressors,  but  often  extended 
to  the  villages  and  defenseless  cities. 

In  1368  occurred  the  revolt  known  as  the  Jacquerie  riots.  After  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  the  French  at  Poictiers  there  was,  for  a  short  time, 
such  anarchy  that  all  the  ties  which  bound  the  vassal  to  his  feudal  chief 
were  broken,  each  man  obtaining  almost  complete  independence.  The 
nobility,  whose  merciless  oppression  had  already  driven  the  peasantry 
to  desperation,  now  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  fearful  acts  of  cru- 
elty. Assembling  their  trOops,  they  fell  suddenly  upon  the  cities  and 
villages,  which  they  pillaged  and  burned,  after  slaughtering  all  who  of- 
fered them  resistance.  When  they  captured  any  of  the  peasants  they 
burned  off  their  feet,  and  subjected  them  to  the  most  horrible  tortures, 
in  order  to  compel  them  to  disclose  such  treasures  as  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  concealed.  "  The  peasants,'' says  Michelet,  "could  no 
longer  sleep.  Those  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  passed  their 
nights  on  the  islands  in  the  stream  or  in  boats  anchored  in  the  middle 
of  the  river.  In  Picardy  the  population  dug  themselves  holes  in  the 
ground,  in  which  women  and  children  rotted  for  weeks  and  months, 
while  thj  men  timidly  crept  to  the  tops  of  the  steeples  to  survey  the 
country  and  see  if  the  neighborhood  was  clear  of  armed  bands.  Despair 
armed  the  population ;  there  was  no  longer  anything  to  eat,  save  in  the 
castles,  and  to  the  castles  the  peasants  made  their  way.  Thus  began 
that  terrible  war  known  as  the  Jacquerie  riots.  Each  peasant,  inspired 
by  vengeance  and  by  want^  as  much  as  by  hatred,  attacked  the  castles 
as  the  famished  wolf  attacks  a  sheep  fold.  This  insurrection,  like  that 
of  the  Bagaudi,  took  its  rise  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  spread  over  the 
northeastern  p^o^ince8.  For  six  weeks,  say  the  historians,  the  i)ea8ants 
pillaged  and  ravaged  the  chateaux,  committed  the  greatest  cruelties, 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  fearful  excesses.  In  this,  however, 
they  only  imitated  the  example  of  the  seigneurs,  and  even  their  worst 
excesses  could  not  exceed  the  limits  of  a  just  retribution.  Their  very- 
frenzy,  however,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  defeat;  for, 
being  without  discipline  or  unity  of  action,  they  could  not  withstand  the 
military  organization  with  which  they  were  opposed  by  the  nobles. 
Their  chief,  Guillaume  Caillet,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  the  Bad, 
of  Navarre,  who  had  him  crowned  with  a  red-hot  trijwd  of  iron  and 
then  beheaded.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Captal  de  Buch  and  the 
Count  of  Foix  slaughtered  seven  thousand  of  these  peasants  in 
the  vicinity  of  Meaux,  and  thus  brought  the  insurrection  to  an  end. 

What  has  been  thus  far  said  in  regard  to  labor  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem refers  chiefly  to  France,  and  is  confined  to  the  labors  of  the  peas- 
antry 5  but,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  finer  industrial  arts 
were  almost  unknown  at  the  period  under  consideration,  the  town  and 
city  populations  were  very  limited,  and  the  work  performed  on  the  rural 
estates  really  comprised  the  great  bulk  of  all  the  work  for  which,  in  that 
rude  age,  there  was  any  occasion  or  demand.  The  condition  of  the  serfs 
and  peasants  on  the  rural  estates  was  therefore  at  that  time  the  condi- 
tion of  the  vast  majority  of  the  laboring  population. 
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THE  FEUDAL  PERIOD  IN  ENGLAND. 

It  is  DOW  time  to  glance  briefly  at  tbe  history  of  our  English  ances- 
tors during  the  period  of  Saxon  supremacy,  and  in  the  centuries  imme- 
diately saeceeding  the  Norman  conquest.  In  the  former  period  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  are  said  to  have  been  either  slaves,  or  in  a  state  of 
bondage  approaching  slavery,  to  the  remaining  one-third.  They  might  be 
put  in  bondis  and  whipped ;  they  might  be  branded,  and  on  one  occasion 
are  spoken  of  as  if  actually  yoked.  Cattle  and  slaves,  in  fact,  formed  a 
common  measure  of  value  under  the  denomination  of  live  money,  and 
vere  a  medium  of  exchange  in  which  the  prices  of  commodities  were 
computed. 

The  operatives  and  handicraftsmen  of  this  period,  as  well  as  the  agri- 
cultural laborers,  were  mostly  slaves.  The  clergy  and  nobility  employed 
as  domestic  servants  persons  of  this  class  who  were  qualified  to  supply 
them  wiUi  such  things  as  were  then  considered  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Hence  in  monasteries  we  find  smiths,  carpenters,  millers,  illuminators, 
architects,  agriculturists,  and  fishermen.  Smiths  and  carpenters  were 
the  most  niunerous  and  important  as  ministering  to  the  chief  secular 
pursuits  of  the  time,  both  in  war  and  husbandry. 

Great  as  were  the  political  effects  of  the  Gorman  invasion,  it  did 
not  materially  alter  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Their 
services  were  as  necessary  to  the  new  masters  as  to  the  old,  and 
the  terms  on  which  these  were  rendered  could  hardly  have  been  made 
more  onerous  thap  they  had  been.  In  order  to  maintain  more  firmly 
the  ascendency  of  the  invaders  the  feudal  relations  were  enforced  with 
somewhat  greater  strictness  than  before,  but  no  changes  were  made  in 
the  chain  of  subordination  which  had  already  been  established. 

Hence  for  a  long  time  after  the  conquest  the  Saxon  subdivisions  of 
society  were  maintained,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  continued 
to  be  divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of  freemen  and  serfs  or  slaves* 
Except  the  baronial  proprietors  of  land  and  their  vassals,  the  free  tenants 
and  socmen,  the  country  people  were  depressed  in  servitude  which  was 
miiform  in  this  respect,  that  no  one  who  had  either  been  born  in,  or  had 
fallen  into  bondage,  could  acquire  any  absolute  right  to  property.  Aside 
from  this,  however^  there  were  distinctions  in  the  degrees  of  servitude. 
One  class  of  villeins,  or  villagers,  though  bound  to  the  most  servile 
oiBces  of  rural  industry,  were  permitted  to  occupy  small  portions  of  land 
to  sustain  themselves  and  families. 

Other  ranks  of  men,  equally  servile,  are  noticed  in  the  ancient  records, 
particularly  the  bordars  and  cottars.  The  former,  in  consideration  of 
being  allowed  a  small  cottage,  were  required  to  provide  poultry,  eggs, 
and  otbei:  articles  of  diet  for  the  lord's  table ;  and  the  latter  were  em- 
ployed in  the  trades  of  smith,  carpenter,  and  other  handicraft  arts,  in 
whidi  they  had  been  instructed  at  the  charge  of  their  masters.  Inferior 
to  these  were  the  thralls,  or  servi,  principally  employed  in  menial  services 
about  the  mansion. 

Their  lives  were  professedly  protected  by  law,  and  with  the  consent  of 
tiieir  owners  they  were  allowed  in  some  cases  to  purchase  their  freedom ; 
but,  in  other  respects,  they  were  in  the  lowest  degradation,  so  much  so 
as  to  be  considered  mere  chattels  and  regular  articles  of  commerce. 

Giraldus  relates  that  the  number  of  them  expoited  to  Ireland  for  sale 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II  was  so  great  that  the  market  was  absolutely 
ovwstocked ;  and  from  William  I  to  the  reign  of  John  there  was  scarcely 
a  cottage  in  Scotland  but  possessed  an  English  slave. 

In  the  details  of  the  border  wars  mention  is  frequently  made  of  the 
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nnniber  of  slaves  taken  prisoners  as  forming  a  principal  part  of  the  booty. 
It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  from  writers  of  this  period  the  precise  immnni- 
ties  of  the  several  classes  of  bondmen  mentioned ;  the  chief  differences 
in  their  condition  arose  probably  from  the  relative  utility  of  their  occu- 
pations ;  the  serviy  or  serfs,  as  least  valuable,  being  a  more  ordinary 
artide  of  trafBic  and  transfer  than  the  bordars  and  cottars,  who  had  been 
trained  to  useful  arts  or  obtained  a  fixed  habitation.  All,  however,  alike 
appear  to  have  been  denuded  of  the  substantial  attributes  of  freemen; 
the  law  recognized  in  none  the  uncontrolled  right  to  property  or  change 
of  place  without  the  consent  of  a  superior;  the  lord  had  the  absolute 
disposal  of  his  bondmeii ;  they  might  be  attached  to  the  soil  or  trans- 
ferred by  deed,  sale,  or  conveyance  from  one  owner  to  another ;  in  short, 
they  were  slaves  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word — men  under  an  obliga- 
tion of  perpetual  servitude,  which  the  consent  of  the  master  could  alone 
dissolve,  and  in  all  probability  they  enjoyed  less  legal  protection  from 
the  ill-usage  of  their  oppressors  than  the  humanity  of  nfcdern  legislation 
has  extended  to  the  brute  creation. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  relative  numbers  of  the 
several  classes  of  the  population  at  the  close  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
but  with  no  great  pretensions  to  accuracy.  In  thirty-four  counties  the 
burgesses  and  citizens  are  set  down  at  17,105,  the  villeins  at  102,704, 
the  bordars  at  74,823,  the  cottars  at  6,947,  and  the  serfs  or  thralls  at 
26,552.  The  remaining  population  consisted  of  freemen,  e<;clesiastics, 
knights,  thanes,  and  landowners. 

The  nnal  extinction  of  slavery  in  England  was  a  slow  and  gradual 
process.  The  first  blow  which  the  system  received  was  in  the  disuse  of 
the  ancient  practice  of  reducing  prisoners  of  war  to  the  condition  of 
bondmen,  a  step  which  was  probably  due  to  the  humane  teachings  of 
Christianity,  and  which  certainly  marks  a  decided  advance  toward  the 
sentiments  appropriate  to  a  higher  and  kindlier  civilization.  In  the 
eleventh  century  the  Pope  formally  issued  a  bull  for  the  emancipation 
of  slaves,  and  in  1102,  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation  held  at  West- 
minster, it  was  declared  unlawful  for  any  man  to  sell  slaves  openly  in 
the  market,  which  had  previously  been  the  common  custom  of  the  conn- 
try.  It  was  not  until  several  centuries  later,  however,  that  slavery 
was  finally  and  entirely  abolished  in  England.  An  attempt  to  extin- 
guish it,  made  in  1526,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  even  Gromwell  did  not 
scruple  to  send  the  Scottish  prisoners,  taken  at  Dunbar  in  1650,  to  the 
West  India  colonies  as  slaves.  The  system  was  finally  abolished  by 
statute  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  but  even  so  late  as  1775  certain  Scot- 
tish colliers  were  so  far  from  being  free  that  their  services  were  bought 
and  sold  with  the  estates  to  which  they  were  attached,  and  to  which 
they  could  be  brought  back  by  summary  procedure  before  a  magistrate 
if  they  ventured  to  leave  and  seek  employment  elsewhere. 

But  though  slavery  in  the  British  isles,  as  well  as  on  the  continent, 
maintained  a  feeble  spark  of  life  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the 
process  of  enfranchisement,  both  personal  and  political,  had  been  going 
on  for  many  centuries,  and  had  gi*adually  changed  the  face  of  society. 
One  of  the  chief  agencies  in  effecting  this  great  change  was  the  growth  of 
the  incorporated  towns  and  cities.  During  the  turbulent  and  lawless 
period  which  resulted  in  the  development  of  feudalism  the  warlike  and 
predatory  habits  of  the  age  left  little  security  either  for  industry  or  com- 
merce; and  from  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  any  demand  for  the 
finer  products  of  industry,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  it 
resulted,  both  in  England  and  in  continental  countries,  that  from  the  fifth 
to  the  eleventh  centuries  there  was  no  tendency  among  the  population 
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toward  arban  life.  Under  these  circumstances  there  was  scarcely  any 
growth  of  new  towns  or  cities,  and  even  those  which  Boman  civilization 
had  left  were  steadily  declining  in  population,  wealth,  dnd  influence. 
So  great,  in  fact,  became  the  preponderance  of  rural  population  and 

C>wer,  that  the  cities  were  includ^  in  the  domains  of  adjacent  feudal 
rds,  who  often  appointed  their  ma^strates,  exercised  arbitrary  author- 
ity in  various  ways,  and  frequently  exacted  tribute  which  amounted  to 
little  less  than  pillage  and  spoliation.  Thus  we  find  the  scQond  Earl  of 
Leicester  exacting  from  one  of  the  burgesses  of  the  town  of  the  same 
name  the  sum  of  500  ikiarks,  and  from  other  burgesses  sums  which  were 
probably  as  large  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  in  order  to  make  a  jour- 
ney to  Bome  and  purchase  a  dispensation  for  his  wife,  whom  he  had 
married  in  violation  of  the  canons  of  the  chufch. 

But  with  the  complete  establishment  of  feudalism  and  that  rude  equi- 
libration of  the  discordant  elements  of  society  which  the  event  involved, 
there  came  into  existence  wants  and  tendencies  which  at  once  formed 
the  germ  of  a  new  order  of  things,  a  new  form  of  society.  Thus  there 
gradually  arose  a  demand  for  the  products  of  various  industries  which 
before  had  scarcely  had  an  existence.  These  industries  tended  to  con- 
centrate in  the  towns  and  thus  to  attract  population  to  these  centers. 
Another  circumstance  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Ouizot,  contributed  ma- 
terially to  the  early  growth  of  the  towns,  was  the  right  of  asylum  which 
the  churches  gave  to  fugitives,  even  at  a  time  when  the  towns  them- 
selves had  neither  charters  nor  fortifications,  and  could  not  have  afibrded 
8och  protection.  It  was  not  merely  serfs  and  villeins  who  thus  sought 
and  found  refuge  within  the  precincts  of  the  churches  situated  in  the 
towns.  *^  The  chronicles  of  the  times,"  says  Guizot,  ^'  are  full  of  exam- 
ples of  men  lately  powerful,  who,  upon  being  attacked  by  some  power- 
liil  neighbor,  or  even  by  the  king  himself,  abandoned  their  dwellings, 
carrying  away,  all  the  property  they  could  rake  together,  and  entering 
some  city,  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  church.  These 
men  became  citizens,  and  while  the  capital  they  brought  with  them  gave 
a  desirable  impulse  to  industrial  ana  commercial  enterprise,  the  spirit 
ci  resistance  to  baronial  or  kingly  authority  which  they  also  imported 
was  not  less  useful  in  promoting  the  progress  of  the  cities  toward  civil 
independence.  As  the  opportunities  for  industry  and  trade  increased 
the  burgesses  felt  more  keenly  the  exactions  of  their  feudal  lords,  by 
which  they  too  frequently  saw  the  reward  of  their  energy  and  enter- 
prise swept  away.  The  consciousness  of  what.they  could  accomplish,  if 
secure  in  their  rights,  stimulated  them  to  organization,  and  each  new 
injustice  kindled  their  resentment,  while  the  feudal  lords  themselves, 
by  their  conduct  toward  each  other  and  toward  their  king,  furnished 
the  burgesses  a  perpetual  example  of  the  value  of  resolute  will  and  en- 
ergetic resistance.  How  many  were  the  fruitless,  and,  because  fruitless, 
unrecorded,  struggles  of  the  cities  for  liberty,  we  shall  never  know;  but 
doring  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  we  find  them  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  resisting  baronial  or  kindly  power,  and  as  a  consequence 
we  find  large  numbers  of  them  obtaming  charters  by  which  a  liberal 
share  of  municipal  independence  was  guaranteed  to  them."  In  the 
opinion  of  Hallam,  such  corporations  existed  earlier  in  Spain  than  in 
any  other  country.  The  charter  of  Leon,  granted  in  1020,  makes  men- 
tion of  the  common  council  of  that  city  as  an  established  and  long  ex- 
isting institution.  The  earliest  charters  in  France,  those  of  St.  Quentin 
and  Amiens,  were  granted  by  Louis  VI,  during  whose  reign,  and  the 
r^8  of  the  two  succeeding  kings,  (1108  to  1223,)  the  principal  towns 
of  France  acquired  the  privileges  of  incorporation.    The  charter  of  Lon- 
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doii  was  granted  by  Henry  I,  in  the  year  1100,  bnt  it  is  not  clear  that 
any  other  corporate  towns  in  England  possessed  the  right  of  internal 
jurisdiction  before  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  who  ascended  the  throne  A.  D. 
1153. 

There  are  not  wanting  evidences  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  cities 
when  once  they  attained  manicipal  independence  in  nuderminiug  serf- 
dom and  villeinage,  and,  indeed,  the  feudal  system  itself.  Thus  a  chron 
icier  of  the  twelfth  century  relates  that  Louis  VII  of  France  founded 
under  his  protection  a  multitude  of  new  cities,  which  he  complains  did 
great  wrong  to  the  monasteries  and  seignors  in  their  vicinity,  whose 
slaves  came  thither  far  refuge.  In  like  manner  the  English  proprietors  in 
the  fourteenth  century  are  found  complaining  to  Parliament  of  the  whole- 
sale absconding  of  villeins,  and  above  all  of  the  support  aflForded  to 
these  fugitives  by  the  tribunals  and  the  towns.  It  was  almost  impossi- 
ble, they  alleged,  to  reclaim  a  villein  who  had  escaped  to  another  county 
or  to  London. 

By  thus  affording  a  refuge  and  employment  for  fugitive  serfs  and  vil- 
leins, the  cities  did  much  to  bring  about  a  general  substitution  of  free 
for  servile  labor.  Not  only  did  they  afford  occupation  for  a  large  and 
growing  class  of  paid  laborers  and  handicraftsmen — a  class  that  was 
steadily  re-enforced  by  accessions  from  the  serf's,  villeins,  bordars,  and 
cottars  of  the  country — but  they  also  had  a  strong  influence  upon  the  re- 
lations of  these  classes  of  rural  laborers  to  their  manorial  lords.  The 
latter,  finding  that  their  subjects  had  opportunities  of  escaping  from 
their  service,  were  fain  to  treat  them  with  greater  leniency,  and  to  secure 
their  adhesion  by  allowing  them  increased  privileges  and  immunitiea 
In  the  first  two  centuries  succeeding  the  Norman  conquest,  a  villein 
could  be  subjected  to  unlimited  service  by  his  lord.  They  differed 
from  the  thralls,  or  personal  serfs,  in  the  fact  that  they  were  employed 
in  agricultural  work,  while  the  latter  were  assigned  to  the  menial  or 
domestic  service  of  the  manor ;  but  so  similar  was  the  condition  of  these 
two  classes  that  the  term  "  villani,"  or  villeins,  came  to  be  indifferently 
applied  to  either. 

In  short,  according  to  Bracton,  one  of  the  most  minute  and  thorough 
of  the  juridical  writers  who  have  treated  on  early  English  law,  the 
agricultural  serfs,  or  villeins  proper,  were  entirely  at  the  disposition  of 
their  lords'  pleasure.  It  is  true  that  they  occupied  and  cultivated  for 
thei^  own  subsistence  a  portion  of  the  lord's  estate,  but  this,  at  least 
in  the  beginning,  appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of  custom  and  con- 
venience, rather  than  the  consequence  of  any  recognized  right  which 
they  possessed.  The  first  step  toward  their  emancipation  was  the 
substitution  of  fixed  and  specified  services  for  services  subject  directly 
to  the  lord's  command.  Such  a  division  of  their  time  must  indeed 
have  been  demanded  by  the  lord's  convenience,  no  less  than  that  of 
the  villeins  themselves;  but  at  first  he  had  a  right  to  interfere  with 
this  arrangement  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  could  command  extra  serv- 
ices whenever  he  chose.  Moreover,  the  fixed  services  themselves  were 
then  exceedingly  onerous. 

As  a  rule,  a  man  of  each  virgata*  worked  for  the  lord  three  or  four 
days  a  week  from  the  first  of  August  to  Michaelmas,  and  two  or  three 
days  a  week  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  "  Beside  this,"  as  we  are  informed 
by  Nasse  in  his  able  and  learned  work  on  The  Agricultural  Community 

**  The  virgata,  or  virgate,  of  land  has  been  Baid  to  be  only  twenty-five  acres,  bat  in 
some  calculatiojs  it  has  been  rated  as  high  as  forty  acres,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  his- 
tory of  English  agrioultare,  expresses  the  opinion  that  both  of  these  figures  are  below 
the  mark. 
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of  the  Middle  Ages,  "the  peasants  plowed  sometimes  one  day  weekly, 
(except  daring  frost  and  harvest  time,)  sometimes  a  definite  extent  of 
ooe  acre  for  the  sowing  of  winter  or  summer  grain,  and  also  as  a  rule 
for  the  fallow ;  they  harrowed  and  sowed  the  plowed  land,  sometimes 
ftunishing  the  seed  themselves.  They  rendered  farther  extraordinary 
service  in  the  hay  and  corn  harvests,  being  obliged  to  tarn  out  on  the 
farm  two  or  three  times  a  year  with  their  whole  households,  the  house- 
wife usually  being  alone  excepted  ^  To  this  must  be  added  the  occa- 
sional hauling  of  wood  from  the  forest  and  com  to  the  market-town,  as 
well  as  messenger  duty,  &c.,  and  a  variety  of  other  services.  Beside 
these  services  they  were  liable  to  numerous  dues  in  kind  and  money- 
taxes. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  charter  of  London  was  granted  in 
the  year  1100,  and  that  other  English  cities  were  incorporated  during 
the  progress  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  records  of  the  thirteenth 
century  we  find  evidences  of  the  substitution  of  money-rents  for  per- 
sonal services.  This  is  the  case  with  the  landed  estates  of  the  monastery 
of  Worcester  and  those  of  St.  Paul's  church.  In  many  land  registers 
af  this  period  there  is  a  statement  of  dues  and  how  they  shall  be  paid 
in  work  or  in  kind,  and  side  by  side  with  this  statement  the  amount  of 
money -rent  which  would  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  these  services. 
In  the  Hundred  Eolls  (English  land  records)  are  found  clear  traces  of 
the  gradual  change  of  service  into  rent,  the  words  ad  voluntatetn  domini 
(at  the  will  of  the  lord)  often  found  in  connection  with  the  specification 
of  the  money  value  of  certain  labor,  indicating  that  the  lords  at  first 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  returning  to  the  system  of  payment 
in  personal  services. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Thorold  Eogers,  in  his  history  of  agriculture  and  prices  in 
England,  refers  to  the  marked  contrast  between  the  social  condition  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  (1153  to  1189,)  and  the  condition 
which  prevailed  during  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  It 
is  Mr.  liOgers'  opinion  that  during  the  long  reign  of  the  latter  monarch, 
(1216  to  1272,)  the  mass  of  the  English  people  passed  from  the  condition  of 
fterfe,  perhaps  even  slaves,  to  that  of  freemen,  a  small  money -rent  or  a 
fixed  and  invariable  amount  of  service  for  the  occupation  of  land  hav- 
ing been  substituted  for  the  right  which  the  lord  had  previously  enjoyed 
of  commanding  the  services  of  his  dependents  at  his  own  pleasure.  The 
robber  barons,  who,  like  social  beasts  of  prey,  had  kept  the  country  in  a 
state  of  terror,  had  disappeared;  the  influence  of  established  laws,  with 
something  like  a  regular  .administration  of  justice  had  begun  to  be  felt, 
and  habits  of  order  were  becoming  diffused  among  the  people.  Mr. 
Eogers  presents  a  mass  of  interesting  facts  bearing  upon  the  condition  of 
.the  English  villeins  during  the  century  and  a  half  ending  with  the  year 
1400.  Although  they  were  subject  to  restraints  and  liabilities  which  in 
om*  eyes  must  appear  as  outrageous  violations  of  personal  freedom,  he 
holds  that  during  the  period  under  consideration  the  services  and  inci- 
dents to  which  they  were  liable  were  determinate,  and  in  no  case  preca- 
rious, as  they  had  been  at  an  earlier  period.  And  degraded  as  their  lot 
may  Lave  been,  Mr.  Eogers  believes  that  '4t  was  not  so  grievous  as  the 
expressions  used  about  their  condition  suggest,  or  inquirers  into  the  state 
of  our  forefathers  have  concluded."  In  some  cases  persons  of  this  class 
held  positions  of  considerable  responsibility.  Thus  Robert  Oldman,  a 
villein  of  Coxham  manor,  one  of  the  estates  belonging  to  Merton  Col- 
lege, was  bailiff  of  that  estate,  in  which  capacity  he  must  not  only  have 
soperintended  the  operations  of  the  farm,  but  also  have  marketed  the 
produce  and  kept  the  accounts  of  the  place.    A  serf  on  the  estate  just 
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mentioned,  holding  half  a  virgate  of  land,  paid  one-qnarter  of  seed- 
wheat  at  Michaelmas,  a  peck  at  Martinmas,  four  bushels  of  oats,  three 
fowls,  and  two  pennyworth  of  bread.  The  average  value  of  these  pay- 
ments is  estimated  by  Rogers  at  Is.  6d.  a  year.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
had  to  cultivate  a  rood  of  land  and  work  six  days  in  harvest  on  the 
manor  farm,  the  value  of  which  labor  is  estimated  at  2s.  6d.  The  total 
annual  rent  was,  therefore,  equivalent  to  about  10s.y  which,  supposing  a 
half  virgate  to  have  contained  twenty  acres,  was  only  6^  an.  acre— ^' a 
rate.''  says  Bogers,  ^'  which,  considering  the  general  goodness  of  the 
land  in  Guxham,  as  is  evident  from  the  comparative  rate  of  production 
in  that  parish,  cannot  be  considered  excessive.''  The  services  exacted 
from  the  tenants  in  villenage  at  Farley,  another  manor  belonging 
to  Merton  College,  were  all  commutable  for  specified  sums  of  money. 
<^  Thus,  Hugh,  the  son  of  Ghrispian  at  Haghe,  held  a  messuage  and  a 
quarterium  of  land,  (which  may  probably  contain  the  same  quantity  as 
a  virgate,)  under  the  following  conditions:  he  pays  one  shilling  a  year 
rent.  He  is  bound  to  carry  dung  at  a  payment  of  a  half-penny  a  day, 
or  to  give  three  halfpence  in  lieu  of  the  service ;  to  plow  and  be  fed,  or 
l)ay  sixpence  for  the  year's  work  ;  to  gather  nuts  for  three  days,  or  for- 
feit three  halfpence  5  to  supply  one  man  in  harvest  or  pay  two  shillings, 
in  case  the  lord  assents  to  such  a  commutation  ;  to  plow  half  an  acre  for 
winter  and  half  an  acre  for  lent-corn,  or  pay  sevenpence ;  to  wash  and 
shear  sheep  and  lambs,  or  pay  a  half  penny  a  day  during  the  time ;  to 
hoe  and  be  fed,  or  forfeit  three  f^things  a  day  ^  to  collect  stubble  for 
three  days  before  dinner,  and  receive  a  half-penny,  or  forfeit  three 
halfpence ;  to  give  a  hen  of  the  value  of  two  pence  or  a  cock  of  the 
value  of  three  halfpence,  and  find  a  help  for  the  thatcher  or  forfeit  three 
farthings.^  Ten  other  tenants  on  the  same  manor  held  their  land  upon 
simile  terms.  Other  villein  tenants,  holding  from  eleven  to  fourteen 
acres,  pay  a  much  smaller  rent,  their  duties  being  mainly  confined  to 
harvest  labor. 

The  rent-roll  of  the  manor  of  Thomcroft,  (Leatherhead  in  Surrey,) 
supplies  the  following  facts  for  the  year  1334 :  Twelve  ireeholders  occu- 
pied each  a  virgate  or  more,  the  rent  of  a  virgate  varying  from  Is,  6d. 
to  68.  Four  held  half  a  virgate,  each  lot  being  described  as  a  messuage 
and  thirteen  and  a  half  acres  of  land.  Others  held  quantities  varying 
from  seven  acres  down  to  half  an  acre  of  meadow.  One  place  contain- 
ing thirteen  and  a  half  acres  was  held  on  condition  of  paying  a  wreath 
of  red  roses  on  midsummer  day. 

The  same  manor  had  one  tenant  in  villenage  holding  a  messuage  and 
a  virgate  of  land  and  paying  five  shillings  a  year,  t^ides  which  and 
the  liability  to  pay  heriots,  the  following  labor-rents  were  exacted : 

I.  To  carry  dung  with  cart  and  two  horses  and  a  man  for  two  days  5 
to  receive  on  the  first  day  a  farthing's  worth  of  bread,  and  on  the  sec- 
ond day  a  repast,  worth  three  halfpence. 

II.  To  gather  stubble  four  and  a  half  days,  at  no  pay. 

III.  To  plow  one  acre  in  winter  and  another  in  Lent,  with  a  repast 
worth  three  pence  each  time. 

IV.  To  harrow  winter-seed  with  one  horse  for  half  a  day,  but  receive 
no  pay,  and  oats,  with  one  horse,  when  they  are  sown,  the  lord  supplying 
two  other  horses. 

V.  To  find  one  person  toassist  the  thatcher,  when  the  service  isneeded, 
at  no  pay. 

VI.  To  find  one  person  to  hoe  the  lord's  com,  at  a  feirthing  every 
other  day. 
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YII.  To  find  one  person  to  tarn  and  cook  the  hay,  the  lord  being 
bound  to  scatter  it. 
Vin.  To  find  one  person  to  carry  the  hay  in  one  particalar  field. 

IX.  To  find  one  person  to  dig  in  the  garden  half  a  day,  and  to  thrash 
half  a  day  gratnitonsly. 

X.  To  find  one  man  to  drag  straw  from  the  grange  to  the  hay-rick. 

XI.  To  find  one  woman  to  wash  and  shear  sheep  and  lambs,  and  to  do 
this  for  nothing. 

XII.  To  find  a  man  and  woman  to  reap  and  bind  com  all  the  aatnmn, 
to  receive  two  repasts  a  day,  bat  no  drink  besides  water. 

XIII.  To  find  foar  persons  at  the  lord's  bidding  in  the  time  of  har- 
vest called  "  Alebedripe,''  (he  himself  coming  the  first  hour,)  to  bind  the 
sheaves  and  make  stacks  (hulae)  of  them,  and  to  have  two  repasts  and 
sufficient  beer. 

XIY.  The  day  after  he  shall  find  four  persons  to  reap  and  bind  the 
corn,  and  have  two  repasts  without  beer. 

XV.  He  shall  find  a  cart  for  one  day,  and  shall  be  fed  on  that  day. 

XYT.  He  shall  reap,  bind,  and  stack  (hullare)  an  acre  of  wheat  at  his 
own  cost. 

XVn.  He  shall  present  a  cock  and  two  hens  at  Ohristmas. 

Five  other  tenants  held  half  a  virgate,  and  were  charged  with  analo- 
gous obligations  and  services.  "These  services,'^  says  Bogers,  "are 
rather  onerous,  and  represent  more  considerable  liabilities  than  I  have 
found  elsewhere.  But  I  do  not  think  that,  including  the  rent,  the  bur- 
dens laid  on  the  tenant  amounted  to  as  much  as  fifteen  shillings  annu- 
ally." On  the  same  estate  tli'ere  were  nine  coterells,  or  cottArs,  each 
holding  a  cottage,  and  most  of  them  an  acre  of  land,  and  paying  fit)m 
one  to  two  shillings  a  year,  besides  performing  slight  services  of  the 
same  character  as  those  rendered  by  the  tenants  in  villenage. 

Beside  the  services  to  which  he  was  liable,  the  villein  was  subject  to 
namerous  restrictions.  He  was  under  the  necessity  of  petitioning  the 
lord  for  a  license  to  marry,  for  which  he  was  required  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  varying  in  amount,  and  a  breach  of  this  regulation  incurred  a 
pecuniary  mulct.  He  had  also  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  sending  his 
children  to  school,  while  the  fine  exacted  for  permanently  quitting  the 
manor  was  an  obstacle  to  the  selection  of  any  other  pursuit  than  hus- 
bandry, to  which  a  legal  impediment  was  added  by  a  statute  passed  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  Richard  II.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
the  statute  was  very  effective,  while  the  fact  of  its  enactment  is  indica- 
tive of  the  increasing  tendency  of  the  villeins  to  bring  their  children  up 
to  mechanical  trades  and  other  non-agricultural  occupations.  The  chief 
ambition  which  they  entertained  appears  to  have  been  that  of  sending 
one  son  to  school,  or  rather  to  the  university,  with  a  view  to  his  taking 
onlers  in  the  church,  a  desire  which  was  looked  upon  with  great  suspi- 
cion. As  early  as  A.  D.  1164,  the  practice  had  aroused  opposition, 
since  one  of  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  was  directed  against  it,  and 
more  than  two  centuries  afterward  the  Parliament  of  Richard  II  j>eti- 
tioned  the  king  that  villeins  should  be  pi'ohibited  from  sending  their 
children  to  school  to  advance  them  in  the  church. 

The  villein  was  also  restrained  from  purchase  or  manufacture,  except 
at  the  lord's  discretion.  Thus  the  tenant  on  the  estate  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, at  Cambridge,  was  required  to  bay  his  scythe  at  Chesterton,  and 
at  Pentrek  a  millstone  could  not  be  made  in  the  bailiwick  without  a 
license  from  the  lord  of  the  manor.  It  is  believed,  too,  that  the  use  of 
the  village  mill,  owned  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  was  compulsory  upon 
all  such  inhabitants  as  owed  him  suit  and  service.    Thus  the  re<*ords  of 
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the  manor  court  of  Kibworth,  in  Leicestershire,  for  the  year  1331,  show 
that  on  one  occasion  the  entire  village  were  fined  for  not  having  groand 
their  malt  at  the  lord's  mill,  as  they  were  bound  to  do.  Other  cases 
mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  same  manor  illustrate  the  social  depend- 
ence of  the  villeins  at  that  time.  Thus  Robert  Goodyer  prays  the  lord 
of  the  manor  for  a  license  for  his  daughter  Emma  to  marry,  for  which 
he  pays  eighteen  pence ;  and  Matilda  Oodwene  having  married  without 
the  lord's  permission,  Alice  God  wene  (probably  her  mother)  subsequently 
pays  a  fine  of  twelve  pence.  Nicholas  Harcourt  pays  two  shillings  for 
a  license  to  make  his  son  a  monk,  while  Hugh  Harcourt,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  (1331,)  obtains  the  same  privilege  for  twelve  pence.  For  two 
shillings  John  Scolasse  obtains  a  license  to  betroth  Alice,  daughter  of 
William  Brown,  and  "  to  go  and  return  according  to  his  will  whitherso- 
ever he  wishes,  with  his  chattels  and  all  his  goods,  movable  and  im- 
movable." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  influence  which  the  towns  and  cities 
would  have  in  relaxing  the  r^trictions  and  lightening  the  burdens  to 
which  the  villeins  were  subject  A  man  ceases  to  be  a  slave  the  mo- 
ment it  becomes  impracticable  forcibly  to  hold  him  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
And  so  when  the  lords  found  their  serfs  had  refuges  to  which  they  could 
fly,  and  from  which  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  bring  them 
back,  and  that  oppressive  treatment  drove  many  of  them  to  seek  these 
refuges,  they  were  induced,  by  self-interest  itself,  to  relax  the  bondage 
in  which  they  had  held  them.  At  first  they  were  led  to  refrain  from 
demanding  any  labor  beyond  certain  regular  fixed  services,  such  as 
those  alrc^y  specified,  attached  to  their  ^<  tenements  "or  holdings  of 
land.  Then  these  fixed  services  themselves  were  gradually  diminished 
in  amount,  and  finally,  as  already  stated,  they  were  made  commutable 
into^ money-rent.  The  commatation,  like  the  service  which  it  replaced, 
was'fixed  in  amount,  but  at  first  the  lord  could  exact  the  service  instead  of 
its  pecuniary  eqai  valent,  while  the  tenant,  according  to  Rogers,  could  also 
insist  upon  giving  the  service,  instead  of  the  money,  if  he  chose  to  do  so. 
In  course  of  time,  however,  the  payment  of  money -rents  became  an  estab- 
lished custom,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  nnmber  of  tenants  in  villenage  who  paid  rent  by  service 
was  very  small.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  this  change  occurred 
much  earlier  in  England  than  in  continental  countries,  and,  coupled 
with  the  rulings  of  English  law-courts,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  wide  divergence  between  the  subsequent  career  of  the 
English  agricultural  class  and  that  of  the  same  class  in  the  several 
countries  of  continental  Europe.  But  whatever  may  have  been  its 
ultimate  influence  in  promoting  that  complete  divorce  of  the  English 
agricultural  laborer  from  the  soil  which  in  modem  times  has  been  a 
source  of  such  serious  evils,  its  first  introduction  was  an  important  step 
in  the  direction  of  personal  freedom.  It  left  to  the  villein  the  control  of 
his  own  time,  and  if  by  superior  energy  he  could  produce  for  himself  a 
surplus  over  what  was  required  to  pay  his  dues  to  the  lonl,  he  was  free 
to  do  so.  Moreover,  as  the  lord  could  now  demand  nothing  from  him 
but  a  fixed  money  payment,  if  he  desired  to  secure  his  service?  as  a 
laborer,  he  must  pay  him  stipulated  wages.  Thus  there  gradually  grew 
up  a  large  body  of  free  paid  laborers  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the 
cities,  a  result  which,  as  may  be  readily  seen,  was  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  cities  afforded  a  market  fbr  rural  produce,  created  com- 
merce, and  familiarized  the  people  generally  with  the  use  of  money  as  a 
measure  of  value  and  a  medium  of  exchange. 

The  great  plague  known  as  the  black  death,  which  broke  out  in  1348, 
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i^xercised  an  immense  influence  npon  the  social  condition  of  the  coantry. 
Its  immediate  effects  were  disastroas  in  the  extreme,  sweeping  away, 
according  to  some  estimates,  one-half  of  the  population,  bat  its  ulterior 
consequences  were  seen  in  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
masses  of  the  people. 

The  great  rise  in  wages,  which  was  one  of  it«  first  results,  rendered 
the  system  of  farming  by  bailiff  unprofitable;  for  even  the  high  price 
of  wheat  which  prevailed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
plague,  failed  to  compensate  for  the  enhanced  cost  of  labor.  tTnder  this 
condition  of  affairs,  the  practice  of  letting  land  on  lease  became  quite 
general,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Rogers  that  much  of  the  land  of 
the  feudal  lords  was  disposed  of  in  small  parcels,  or,  at  least,  granted  at 
new  quit-rents — a  form  of  alienation  which  did  not  infringe  the  statute 
guia  emptores.  The  rent  of  land  at  this  time  was  very  low,  for  the  pro- 
duce was  worth  very  little  more  than  the  cost  of  production — a  state  of 
things  which,  however  upfavorable  it  may  have  been  to  the  owners  of 
large  estates,  was  highly  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  small  occu- 
pier and  the  laborer— two  characters  which  were  often  united  in  the 
same  person. 

The  great  rise  in  the  price  of  labor  at  the  period  under  consideration 
made  the  services  due  from  the  tenants  in  villenage  much  more  val- 
uable than  the  money-rents  which  had  been  fixed  upon  as  their  equiv- 
alent; and  it  is  probable  that  there  was  a  determined  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  land-owners  to  revive  the  exercise  of  a  right  which  they  still  pos- 
sessed in  theory,  but  which  in  practice  they  had  long  before  abandoned. 
Mr.  Sogers  expresses  the  opinion  that  they  also  undertook  to  convey  the 
same  right  to  those  who  took  land  from  them  on  lease ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  latter,  animated  by  a  mercenary  spirit,  endeavored  to 
enforce  their  claims  with  greater  rigor  than  the  lords  themselves.  At 
all  events,  the  well-informed  writer  just  cited  regards  it  as  '^  clear  that 
an  attempt  to  enforce  the  alternative  of  labor  (instead  of  money-rents) 
was  one  of  the  most  powerftil  stimulants  to  the  great  uprising  of  the 
serfs,"  known  in  history  as  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection. 

The  story  of  Tyler's  swift  vengeance  on  the  Kentish  tax-gatherer  who 
had  offered  an  indignity  to  his  daughter  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Eng- 
lish history ;  but  the  rising  of  the  peasants  was  apparently  the  result  of  a 
deliberate  plan,  a  widely-extended  organization,  and  a  general  sense  of 
oppression.  The  insurrection  broke  out  on  Monday,  the  10th  of  June, 
1381,  under  the  lead  of  Tyler,  in  Kent,  a  thorough  understanding  having 
been  entered  into  with  the  villeins  of  Bedford,  Sussex,  Essex,  Norwich, 
and  other  counties.  On  the  following  Friday  the  rebels,  who  had 
already  entered  London,  threatened  that,  unless  the  King  (Richard  II) 
gave  them  a  conference,  they  would  destroy  the  Tower,  with  all  the  per- 
sons in  it,  including  of  course  the  King  himself  and  the  royal  family,  who 
had  taken  refuge  there.  Eichard,  who  was  then  a  mere  youth,  met  them 
at  Mile-end,  where,  according  to  Froissart,  he  rode  into  the  crowd  and 
asked  them  to  state  their  wants.  They  answered,  '^  We  will  that  ye 
make  us  free  forever,  ourselves,  our  heirs,  and  our  lands,  and  that  we 
be  called  no  more  bond,  or  so  reputed."  The  King  assented,  bidding 
them  to  go  home  at  once,  but  to  leave  three  from  each  village,  who 
should  receive  and  carry  back  the  charters  of  manumission — a  sugges- 
Uoo  upon  which  many  of  them  immediately  acted.  Tyler,  however, 
lemained,  together  with  two  other  lea<lers,  Ball  and  Straw,  and  a  force 
of  about  30,000  men.  On  the  following  day,  at  an  interview  with  the 
JGog,  I^ier  was  assassinated  by  Walworth,  mayor  of  London.  By  dis- 
fii/Daiation  Eichard  appeased  the  people ;  but  before  evening  he  issued 
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a  proclamation  commanding  all  the  country-folk  to  depart  from  London 
under  pain  of  death.  The  insurrection  was  broken,  and  the  King  soon 
proceeded  to  take  vengeance  on  its  originators.  He  made  a  progress 
through  the  disturbed  districts,  demanding  from  the  chief  persons  in  all 
the  towns  and  villages  the  surrender  of  the  movers  in  the,  sedition. 
According  to  Froissart,  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  persons  were  put 
to  death — hanged  or  gibbeted  in  chains — while  such  charters  of  manu- 
mission as  had  been  granted  in  accordance  with  the  King's  promise  were 
revoked  and  canceled.  The  terms  of  one  of  these  charters  addressed  to 
the  authorities  of  the  county  of  Herts  are  given  by  Walsingham,  and 
are  as  follows : 

Know  that,  of  oar  special  grace,  we  have  manamitted  all  our  liege  and  Bingular  sab- 
jeots  and  others  of  the  oouity  of  Hertford,  freed  each  and  all  of  them  of  aU  bondage, 
and  made  them  quit  by  these  presents :  Pardon  them  all  felonies,  treasons,  transgrea- 
sions,  and  extortions  committed  by  any  or  all  of  them,  and  assure  them  of  our  summa 
pax.   Dated  June  the  fifteenth,  anno  regni  quarto. 

To  certain  delegates  sent  from  Essex  to  request  the  confirmation  of 
the  charters  of  manumission  and  certain  other  benefits,  the  King,  after 
some  hesitation  as  to  how  he  should  answer  these  audacious  petitioners, 
broke  out  in  the  following  language : 

O  vile  and  odious  by  land  and  sea,  yon  are  not  worthy  to  live  when  compared  with 
the  lords  whom  you  have  attacked ;  you  should  be  forthwith  punished  with  the  vilest 
deaths,  were  it  not  for  the  ofiQoe  you  bear.  Go  back  to  your  comrades  and  bear  the  kin^s 
answer.  You  were  and  are  rustics,  and  shall  remain  in  bondage ;  not  that  of  old,  but  in 
one  infinitely  worse.  For  as  long  as  we  live,  and  by  God's  help  rule  over  this  realm,  we 
will  attempt  by  all  our  faculties,  powers,  and  means,  to  make  you  such  an  example  of 
offense  to  the  heirs  of  your  servitude,  as  that  they  may  haveyou  before  their  eyes,  and  yon 
may  supply  them  with  perpetual  ground  for  cursing  and  rearing  you. 

The  spirit  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  same  movement  is  in- 
dicated by  the  answer  of  that  body  to  a  communication  informing 
the  Commons  of  the  King's  action  in  granting  the  charters  of  mannmis- 
sion,  and  desiring  them  to  provide  for  the  confirmation  or  revocation 
thereof.  The  communication  set  forth,  among  other  things  that  if  they 
^the  Lords  and  Commons)  should  desire  to  manumit  their  villeins  by 
common  consent,  the  King  would  assent  to  it.  The  unanimous  answer 
was,  '^  that  all  grants  of  liberties  and  manumission  to  the  said  villeins 
and  bond-tenants  obtained  by  force  are  in  disinherison  of  them  fthe 
Lords  and  Commons)  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  realm,  and  thererore 
null  and  void.''  To  the  suggestion  in  regard  to  manumitting  their  vil- 
leins  by  common  consent  they  replied,  "  that  this  consent  they  would 
never  give  to  save  themselves  from  ]>erishing  altogether  in  one  day.*^ 

In  view  of  the  austere  reply  of  Richard  to  the  delegates  firom  Essex, 
his  suggestion  to  Parliament  seems  a  little  surprising;  but,  as  Mr.  Rog- 
ers suggests, "  that  answer  may  have  been  partly  the  expression  of  indig- 
nation, partly  of  fear,  and  therefore  have  had  no  more  than  a  temporary 
significance."  "  We  know,  too,"  says  the  same  author,  •«  that  the  policy 
of  the  court  was  not  unfriendly  to  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs;  that 
every  construction  which  lawyers  could  put  upon  usage  or  statute  was 
favorable  to  the  freedom  of  the  serf;  and  we  also  know  that  in  after 
years  the  King  put  his  veto  on  those  resolutions  of  the  Commons  by 
which  they  intended  to  subject  the  condition  of  villenage  to  social  disa- 
bilities. This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  answer  given  to  the  peti- 
tions of  Parliament  in  1391,  when  the  King  declines  to  accede  to  the 
request  that  the  sons  of  villeins  should  not  be  allowed  to  frequent  the 
universities,  and  to  the  complaint  that  villeins  fly  to  cities  and  boroughs 
and  are  there  harbored,  and  that  the  lord,  on  attempting  to  recover  his  vil- 
lein, is  hindered  by  the  people ;  with  a  suggestion  that  the  remedy  might 
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be  allowed  of  seizing  the  villein  without  regard  to  the  franchises  of  the 
place  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge.  When  the  alarm  felt  at  the  actual 
iDsnrrection  was  passed  -away,  we  may  well  conceive  that  the  court  was 
disinclined  to  strengthen  the  lords  by  tightening  the  bonds  of  servi- 
tude." It  seems  certain  that,  although  the  insurrection  of  1381  was 
quelled  and  its  leaders  summarily  punished,  its  result  was  to  obtain  for 
the  villeins,  within  a  few  years,  a  very  X5onsiderable  extension  of  their 
rights  and  privileges.  They  had  been  masters  of  the  situation  for  a 
week,  and  although  disbanded,  their  spirit  was  not  broken,  their  dis- 
affection allayed,  or  their  secret  organization  destroyed.  Another  rebel- 
lion was  clearly  a  possible  event,  and  experience  had  shown^  that  the 
power  of  the  peasantry  was  not  a  thing  to  be  contemned.  If  "the  claim 
to  service  instead  of  money-rent  had  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  insur- 
rection, the  effort  to  enforce  it  must  have  been  abandoned  ^  for  neither 
then,  nor  at  any  subsequent  period,  was  such  an  effort  attended  with 
any  i)ermanent  or  general  success.  Moreover  it  is  believed  that  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  villeins  attained  a  recog- 
nized place  as  freemen  before  the  law,  since  it  seems  probable  that  they, 
as  well  as  the  small  freeholders,  were  included  in  the  election  statute  of 
Henry  IV  (who  usurped  the  throne  in  1399)  as  suitors  in  the  county 
court.  The  strength  and  importance  which  the  yeomanry  were  acquir- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  promoted  during  the  fif- 
teenth by  th^  prosperity  of  agriculture,  and  even  by  the  desolating  civil 
strife  known  as  the  wars  of  the  roses.  By  the  expenses,  forfeitures, 
and  proscriptions  incident  to  this  series  of  desperate  struggles,  the  feu- 
dal aristocracy  was  almost  destroyed,  and  the  Grown,  whose  power  had 
in  the  mean  time  been  largely  augmented,  subsequently  built  up  a  new 
nobility  on  the  ruins  of  the  Church. 

But  long  before  the  destruction  of  feudalism,  that  system  had  been 
but  the  mere  shadow  of  its  former  self.  Villenage,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  virtually  extinct  at  the  end  of  the  fotirteenth  century ;  and  long 
before  the  villein  was  formally  recognized  as  a  freeman  before  the  law, 
he  had  been  in  the  practical  enjoyment  of  many  of  a  freeman's  riglits. 
In  the  mean  time,  free  wage  labor  had  been  steadily  extending  the  sphere 
of  its  operations — a  result,  as  already  shown,  which  was  largely  due  to 
the  growth  of  the  towns,  and  to  the  development  of  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  industry. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III  (1327  to  1377)  the 
necessities  growing  out  of  the  war  with  France  brought  about  intimate 
commercial  relations  with  the  Flemish  manufactories,  and  ultimately 
led  to  much  industrial  prosperity  in  Norfolk  and  some  other  of  the  east- 
em  counties.  A  number  of  Flemish  weavers  had  come  over  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  during  the  two  succeeding  reigns  the  man- 
ufacture of  woolen  cloth  had  made  considerable  progress.  But  under 
Edward  III,  this  industry  received  a  new  impetus.  An  expert  Flemish 
manufacturer  who  came  to  England  in  1331,  bringing  his  workmen  with 
him,  was  very  kindly  received  by  this  monarch,  who  issued  a  proclama- 
tion promising  similar  protection  to  all  foreign  weavers  and  fullers 
who  should  settle  in  England.  In  1337  several  additional  statutes  were 
maeted,  one  of  which  made  it  a  felony  to  export  wool,  while  another 
limited  the  use  of  foreign  cloth  to  the  royal  family,  a  third  forbade  its 
importation,  and  a  fourth  invited  cloth- workers  into  England,  and  prom- 
iaed  them  further  protection  and  encouragement.  These  strong  pro- 
tective measures  must  have  occasioned  for  a  time  inconveniences  which 
might  have  bwn  avoided  by  the  more  delicate  arrangements  known  to 
modem  legislation ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  instrumental  in  build- 
6l 
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iQg  up  a  flourishiDg  indnstry,  which  exerted  no  small  iDflaeDoe  upon 
the  economic,  and,  indirectly,  upon  the  political  and  social  development 
of  the  country. 

The  multiplication  of  free  occupations  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  indicated  by  two  taxing 
accounts  for  the  borough  of  Colchester,  taken  respectively  in  the  years 
1296  and  1301.  The  roll  made  up  at  the  latter  date  contains  the  names 
of  391  tax-payers.  Of  these  there  are  229  whose  occupations  are  not 
specially  designated,  and  among  the  remainder  there  are  '^  twelve  clergy- 
men, ten  persons  apparently  of  considerable  substance,  sixteen  shoe- 
makers, thirteen  tanners,  ten  smiths,  eight  weavers,  eight  butchers,  seven 
bakers,  six  fullers,  six  girdlers,  five  nautas^*  four  millers,  four  ciasoresy 
and  three  dyers,  besides  a  number  of  fiBhermen,  carpenters,  and 
*' spicers.'' t  The  following  trades  are  also  enumerated  in  the  same 
roll :  cooper,  seller  of  white-leather,  potter,  parchment-maker,  pellipa- 
rius,  cook,  tiler,  bowyer,  barber,  mustarder,  wool-comber,  lorimer,  wood- 
turner, linen-draper,  wheelwright,  glover,  fuel-dealer,  old-clothes  dealer, 
sea-coal  dealer,  glazier,  brewer,  iron-monger,  and  wine-seller.  Two  of 
the  girdlers  united  the  trade  of  mercer  with  their  other  occupation,  and 
one  of  the  mercers  included  verdigris  and  quicksilver  in  his  stock  in 
trade.  From  the  number  of  tanners  it  is  inferred  that  Colchester  had 
a  special  trade  in  leather,  which,  in  the  form  of  tawed  skins,  (  is  believed 
to  have  formed  an  important  article  of  dress  in  medieval  times.  This 
borough,  which  was  situated  in  the  richer  section  of  England,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  had  about  2,000  inhabitants  at  the  time  under  con- 
sideration, may  probably  be  taken  as  a  fair  representative  of  the  county 
towns  of  that  day. 

From  the  large  body  of  information  presented  by  Mr.  Bogers,  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  facts  may  be  culled  in  regard  to  the  occupations  pur- 
sued in  England  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It 
appears  that  all  villages  of' any  magnitude  maintained  persons  who 
were  engaged  in  mechanical  avocations.  No  parish  or  manor,  for  instance, 
was  without  a  thatcher,  though  it  is  thought  that  this  labor  was  done 
by  those  who,  at  other  times  of  the  year,  were  engaged  in  ordinary  farm 
business. 

Most  of  the  villages  had  a  smith  who  found  steady  employment. 
The  bailifGs  of  manors,  and  probably  also  persons  who  cultivated  small 
parcels  of  land  on  their  own  account,  were  accustomed  to  purchase 
their  iron,  and  furnish  the  craftsman  with  it,  paying  him  for  his  work, 
a  custom  which  still  prevails  in  India  in  the  dealings  between  native 
artificers  and  their  customers.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  however,  it  became  customary  to  enter  into  yearly  contracts 
for  supplying  horses  with  shoes — a  change  which  indicates  that  at  this 
time  the  artisan  was,  in  a  small  way,  becoming  a  capitalist. 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  villages  maintained  a  carpenter  for 
common  work,  such  as  for  repairs  of  farm-implements  and  buildings  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  common  carts  and  wagons,  but  the  higher 
branches  of  this  occupation  were  supplied  by  migratory  workmen,  some 
of  whom  were  paid  very  considerable  wages  for  the  time. 

Masons,  tilers,  and  slaters  must  have  been  migratory,  except  perhaps 
such  as  lived  in  the  larger  towns,  as  few  buildings  were  of  stone  except 
the  manor-house  and  sometimes  the  grange.   Even  in  towns,  unless  stone 

*  Bfarinere,  but  probably  captains,  or  pilots,  in  contradistinction  to  sailors. 
t  This  word  may  be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  "  grocers,''  ha^nng  the  same 
origin  as  the  French  '<  ^piciers." 
\  Ski  us  dressed  with  hme  and  fat. 
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was  aboudant  and  near,  it  is  probable  wood  was  more  freqaeatly  used 
86  the  framework  of  the  bailding.  The  chimney,  however,  must  have 
been  bnilt  of  stone,  except  in  the  very  rudest  huts,  some  of  which  are 
said  to  have  been  without  that  convenience. 

The  first  mention  of  bricklayers  occurs  in  the  statute  of  1496,  so  that 
it  is  probable  the  occupation  was  unknown  during  the  preceding  centu- 
ries, although  tilers  are  mentioned  in  the  statute  of  1350,  and  tiles  are 
known  to  have  been  in  use  in  Suffolk  at  least  as  early  as  1358.  • 

Sawyers  are  frequently  mentioned,  but  probably  did  not  carry  on  a 
distiDct  business.  They  were  paid  by  the  day  or  by  the  one  hundred 
sqnare  feet  sawn,  and  generally  the  two  who  worked  at  the  same  saw 
were  paid  together,  which  seems  to  imply  that  they  had  mutual  ar- 
rangements in  hiring.  When  separately  paid,  the  top  sawyer  was  paid 
at  higher  rates  than  the  lower  one. 

Of  the  farm  servants  some  were  engaged  permanently ;  others  tem- 
porarily and  for  special  purposes.  Thus  the  mowing  of  hay  was  done 
partly  by  the  regular  servants  of  the  farm,  partly  by  tenants  holding 
)aod  by  customary  service,  and  partly  by  hired  labor,  which  was  often 
obtained  firom  a  distance.  The  regular  servants  comprised  the  plow- 
men and  drivers,  the  carters,  a  shepherd  or  two,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  flock,  a  pig-keeper,  a  cow-herd,  and  a  dairy- woman.*  When  the 
work  of  the  fields  was  oVer,  the  plowmen  and  drivers  were  engaged 
in  home  occupations,  of  which  the  principal  was  threshing.  The  win- 
nowing, as  a  rule,  was  done  by  women,  especially  the  dairy-woman, 
whose  in-door  work  in  winter  was  comparatively  light.  Where  two 
diepherds  were  employed,  one  of  them  was  assigned  to  the  special 
charge  of  the  ewes,  and  received  better  pay  than  his  fellow-servant. 

The  laborers  were  generally  supplied  with  an  allowance  of  beer,  but 
as  a  rule  none  of  them  appear  to  have  been  maintained  in  the  house  ex- 
cept occasionally  during  harvest.  Indeed,  they  had  land  and  stock  of 
their  own — ^that  is,  land  which  they  held  in  villenage — and  occasionally 
the  shepherd  was  remunerated  for  his  services  by  permission  to  use  the 
lord's  pasture  for  his  own  little  flock,  while  the  dairy-woman  was  often 
the  purchaser  of  calves  from  the  farm  on  which  she  was  employed. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  word  ^^farm,"  as  here  used,  refers  te 
the  portion  of  each  parish  or  manor  which  was  held  by  the  lord  him- 
self'and  farmed  for  his  benefit,  under  the  direction  of  a  bailiff.  This 
nsnally  comprised  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  arable  and  better 
pasture-land.  The  remainder  (with  the  exception  of  the  glebe,  over 
which  the  feudal  rights  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  did  not  extend)  com- 
prised the  estates  of  the  small  freeholders,  who  paid  quit-rents,  the  hold- 
ings of  the  villeins,  bordars,  and  cottars,  and  the  waste  or  common,  upon 
which  all  the  tenants  had  the  right  of  pasture,  and  sometimes  that  of 
catting  turf.  The  holdings  of  the  villeins  were  often  aa  extensive  as 
those  of  the  Areefaolders. 

BespectiDg  the  physical  condition  of  the  English  laborer  at  the  period 
under  consideration  we  possess  but  scanty  knowledge,  but  it  is  evident 
tiiat  he  must  have  lived  in  a  very  rude  and  primitive  style,  and  that  he 
was  subject  to  much  hardship  and  privation.  His  dwelling  was  con- 
rtnicted  of  the  coarsest  materials,  most  commonly  of  wattles  daubed 
with  mud  or  clay.  Bricks  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  until  the 
tetter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  the  first  mention  of  brick-layers 
occurs  in  tiie  statute  of  1496.  The  manor-house  was  usually  built  of 
stooe,  but  the  tenements  by  which  it  was  surrounded  were  of  the  mean- 

"Fhe  work  of  the  dairy  was,  however,  sometimes  performed  by  a  man. 
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est  description.  The  occupatiou  of  a  glazier  is  mentioned  in  tbe  statute 
jn8t  referred  to,  bat  although  glass  had  at  that  date  been  long  used  as 
the  ornament  of  churches,  it  was  not  used  even  in  the  better  class  of 
private  houses  until  a  much  later  period  ^  for  even  as  late  as  15G7  it  was 
not  commoa  to  find  glass  windows  in  the  castles  of  the  nobility,  and 
they  probably  were  not  used  in  farm-houses  much  before  the  reign  of 
James  1.  That  it  was  an  unknown  luxury  in  the  hut  of  a  medisBval 
peasant  it  is  unnecessary  to  state.  Artificial  light,  too,  must  have  been 
used  very  sparingly  by  the  poorer  classes,  since  a  pound  of  candles 
would  almost  have  absorbed  a  workman's  daily  wages.  It  is  believed 
that  fuel  also  was  comparatively  dear,  and  the  poor  man's  home  in 
winter  must,  therefore,  have  been  the  scetie  of  severe  privation  and  dis- 
comfort. Hence  the  advent  of  spring  was  hailed  with  a  joy  and  glad- 
ness of  which  we  in  modern  times  can  form  but  a  faint  conception. 
Even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  the  peasant  lived  in  a  wretched 
clay-built  hovel ;  and  according  to  Erasmus  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
generally  were  unprovided  with  a  chimney  to  let  out  the  smoke,  while 
their  beds  consisted  of  straw,  with  a  block  of  wood  for  a  pillow,  and 
the  flooring  of  their  huts  was  xiothingbut  the  bare  ground  covered  with 
pushes,  among  which  was  ^'an  ancient  accumulation  of  filth  and  ref- 
use." 

The  valuation  of  the  movable  proi)erty  in  the  borough  of  Colchester 
made  in  the  year  1296,  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  gives  an  idea 
of  the  degree  of  domestic  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  small  tradesmen  and 
artificers  of  that  period.  The  amount  of  household  furniture  possessed 
by  each  family  appears  to  have  been  very  limited,  consisting  chiefly  of 
a  brass  pot  valued  at  from  Is,  to  3«.,  and  a  bed  valued  at  from  3«.  to  6s, 
The  former  was  apparently  almost  the  only  culinary  utensil  then 
used  in  the  households  of  the  poor« 

The  valuation  taken  at  the  same  place  in  1301  is  still  more  curious 
and  minute.  Among  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  list  then  made  oat 
are  found  the  following,  along  with  which  are  given  the  figures  indi- 
cating the  range  of  their  respective  values: 

s.d.        s.d. 

Abed 16    to  6  8 

A  tripod 3    to      9 

Abrasspot 10    to  2  6 

A  brass  cup ^..       6    to  10 

An  andiron 3J  to      8 

Abrassdish 6    to  1  0 

Agridiron 6    to  1.6 

A  rug  or  coverlet 8    to  1  6 

A  broad-ax 3    to      6 

An  adze 2 

A  square 1 

A  blacksmith's  tools  were  valued  at  from  2^.  to  5«.  5  a  cobbler's  stock 
in  trade  at  7s.  5d. ;  that  of  two  other  cobblers  at  10s.  6d.  and  12s  2d.y 
respectively ;  and  that  of  a  tanner  at  £0  lis.  lOd.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  these  prices  were  considerably  below  the  real 
value  of  the  articles. 

At  the  period  under  consideration  the  manor-house  itself  was  but 
scantily  furnished,  while  the  movables  of  the  "  ordinary  house^  con- 
sisted, according  to  Mr.  Eogers,  of  "  a  brass  pot  or  two  for  boiling,  and 
two  or  three  brass  dishes  5  a  few  wooden  platters  and  trenchers,  pr,  more 
rarely,  of  pewter;  an  iron  orlatten  candlestick  j  a  kitchen  kuiie  or  two; 
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a  box  or  barrel  for  salt,  and  a  brdss  ewer  and  basin.  •  •  •  The 
walls  were  garnished  with  mattocks,  scythes,  reaping-hooks,  buckets, 
com  measures,  and  empty  sacks.  The  dormitory  contained  a  rude  bed, 
and  but  rarely  sheets  and  blankets,  for  the  gown  of  the  day  was  gener- 
ally the  coverlet  at  nighf 

In  the  same  connection  (page  13,  vol.  i.  History  of  Agriculture  and 
Prices)  Mr.  Eogers  presents  the  inventory  of  the  Effects  of  John  Senek- 
worth,  who  for  several  years  was  bailiff  of  Merton  College,  at  its  manor 
of  Gamlingay,  in  Cambridgeshire,  as  well  as  at  other  places  before. 
"  Senekworth,"  says  this  writer,  "was  evidently  a  valued  servant  of  the 
college,  (of  which  one  of  his  brothers  was  a  fellow,)  and  for  a  few  years 
before  his  death  the  society  presented  him  with  five  pounds  '  ex  speciali 
gmUa  nodorum.^ " 

^*The  date  of  the  inventory  is  1314,  the  deceased  bailiff  having  be- 
qaeathed  his  goods  to  the  college.  It  contains  a  tapeturo  valued  at  7^., 
two  others  at  6«.,  one  more  at  20^. ;  6  lintheamina,  (sheets,)  at  4^.  each, 
and  a  roaterace,*  at  1«.;  a  red  coverlet,  at  2«.;  a  counterpane,  {cooperto- 
Hum  pro  lecto^)  at  4«. ;  a  fed  gown,  at  Ss. ;  another,  at  3s. ;  a  blue  gown, 
at  49.  /  a  kay  net  gown,  at  28.  6d. ;  a  russet  tunica,  at  Is.  6d, ;  a  banker, 
i  e.,  a  cover  for  a  seat,  at  15d. ;  a  table-cloth^  at  Is. ;  two  more  and 
two  napkins,  at  6s. ;  three  quisins,  t.  6.,  cushions,  at  9d.  each.  Beside 
tiiese  articles  of  linen  and  clothing  Senekworth  possessed  three  gold 
rings,  one  of  which  was  broken,  the  whole  being  valued  at  ISd. ;  a  purse, 
at  4c^.  /  a  pouch,  at  Sd. ;  a  knife,  at  a  penny ;  a  forcer — that  is,  a  chest — 
at  38.  /  and  another,  at  6d. ;  a  leathern  forcer,  at  Sd. ;  two  glasses,  (nmr- 
rae,)  one  with  a  silver  stand,  worth  Is. ;  a  second,  Sd. ;  four  silver  spoons, 
vahied  at  3s.  2d. ;  two  silver  seals,  (firmacula^)  2«.,  one  of  these  being 
mounted  by  a  gilded  penny  as  a  symbol ;  three  books  of  romance,  valued 
at  3d.;  two  pair  of  linen  panni,  at  a  shilling;  a  basin  and  ewer,  at  a 
shilling;  beside  some  less  characteristic  effects.  Senekworth,  however, 
nrast  have  been  an  official  of  more  than  usual  opulence  and  social  position ." 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  clothing  the  dress  of  the  mediaeval  peasant 
mast  have  been  exceedingly  plain,  and  the  statutes  which  limited  them 
to  the  use  of  the  lower-priced  materials  must  have  seemed  to  the  mass 
of  the  laboring  people  a  very  superfluous  precaution.  Shirts  were  such 
valuable  articles  that  they  were  often  the  objects  of  charitable  or  osten- 
tatious doles,  and  even  in  considerably  later  times  they  were  frequently 
devised  by  will.  The  dress  of  the  laborers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century  is,  however,  described  as  being  simple  and  well-contrived, 
comprising  a  jacket  and  a  coat,  buttoned  and  fastened  round  the  body 
^  a  belt  or  girdle,  a  bonnet  of  cloth,  and  hose  of  the  same  material, 
shoes,  and  occasionally  a  hat,  though  the  latter  was  not  much  used  until 
a  century  later.  The  latter  article  is  mentioned  in  a  statute  of  Richard 
111,  in  which  the  price  is  limited  to  20^. 

In  respect  to  food,  the  English  peasantry  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  centuries  appear  to  have  been  tolerably  well  off.  The 
records  of  agriculture  indicate  that  wheat  was  the  principal  grain  con- 
Bnmed  by  the  people.  In  the  allowances  to  farmservants  it  was  some- 
times mixed  with  rye  or  barley,  but  then,  as  now,  the  latter  grain  was 
chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer. 

Meat  appears  to  have  been  cheap,  and,  therefore,  was  probably  in  fair 
8npi^y.  Mutton  could  be  bought  in  plenty  at  about  a  shilling  the  car 
case,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  more  than  a  farthing  a  pound ;  and 
beef  was  very  little  dearer,  since  the  carcase  of  an  ox  could  be  had  for 
lOf.  Yet,  even  at  these  prices,  mutton  or  beef  was  a  far  more  expensive 
diet  than  wheat,  of  which,  on  an  average,  six  pounds  could  be  bought 
for  a  penny.    Butter  and  cheese,  though  abundant  and  chf  a^j^  com- 
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parisoQ  with  their  modern  prices,  were  at  least  twice  as  high  as  meat. 
Poultry  was  to  be  had  in  plenty  at  low  prices,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  kept  by  the  poorest  classes.  The  most  common  varieties  were 
geese,  ducks,  and  fowls.  Eggs  were  also  exceedingly  plentiful  and  were 
extensively  used.  The  kind  of  meat  most  commonly  used  by  the  work- 
ing classes  was  pork.  Mr.  Bogers  shows  that  a  hog  for  the  farm- 
laborers  invariably  figured  in  the  expenses  for  autumn  on  one  of  the 
estates  belonging  to  Merton  College,  while  the  same  estate  also  allowed 
its  laborers  two  red  herrings  a  day.  Beer  was  often  furnished  to  labor- 
ers by  their  employers,  even  where  board  was  not  included  in  their  com- 
pensation, and  on  some  manors  they  were  feasted  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  harvest. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  and  comparative  cheapness  of  meat 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  eat  the  flesh  of  animals  that  had  died  of  dis- 
ease I  bht  it  is  possible  that  this  arose  rather  from  the  want  of  delicacy 
and  Ignorance  of  hygienic  laws  than  from  necessity.  The  consumption 
of  such  meat  certainly  does  not  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  periods 
of  scarcity,  for  we  find  Walter  de  Henley,  in  an  ancient  treatise  on  the 
management  of  sheep,  laying  down  the  following  rule :  ^^  If  one  of  your 
sheep  dies  put  the  flesh  at  once  into  water,  and  keep  it  there  from  day- 
break to  three  o^clock,  then  hang  it  up  to  drain  thoroughly,  salt  it  and 
dry  it.  It  will  do  for  your  laborers.''  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  rule 
that  the  practice  of  using  diseased  meat  was  not  general,  otherwise  it 
would  hardly  have  seemed  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  thrifty  hus- 
biindman  this  particular  mode  of  economizing  his  means. 

The  difficulty  of  keeping  stock  through  the  winter  caused  its  slaughter 
in  large  quantities  during  the  autumn,  and  for  more  than  half  the  year 
fresh  meat  was  untasted  by  a  great  msyority  of  the  people.  Vegetables 
were  also  scarce,  for  not  only  was  the  potato  then  unknown,  but  the 
people  were  without  various  other  roots,  such  as  carrots,  parsnips,  &c., 
which  are  now  in  common  use.  Mr.  Rogers  expresses  the  opinion  that 
onions  and  cabbage  were  almost  the  only  esculent  vegetables  in  use, 
though  nettles  may  have  been  quite  commonly  nsed  as  greens,  since 
nrticcB  (supposed  to  mean  nettles)  were  occasionally  sold  from  the  gar- 
den. The  household  roll  of  the  Countess  of  Leicester,  (for  1265,)  which 
is  more  particularly  referred  to  further  on,  mentions  dried  peas  aad 
beans,  parsley,  fennel,  onions,  green  peas,  and  new  beans,  and  it  is  poa- 
sible  that  the  term  potagium  may  include  other  varieties.  It  is  not  by 
any  means  necessary  to  infer,  however,  that  these  were  all  in  general  nse 
among  the  people.  In  France,  cresses,  endive,  lettuce,  beets,  parsnips, 
carrots,  cabbages,  leeks,  radishes,  and  cardoons  were  grown  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  many  of  these 
varieties  were  cultivated  in  England  until  a  much  later  period;  for 
even  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  produce  of  the  English  kitchen-garden 
was  contemptible  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Ketherlands,  France, 
and  Italy. 

The  only  fruits  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  Countess  of  Leices- 
ter's roll  are  apples  and  pears,  and  it  is  believed  that  few  other  kinds 
were  generally  cultivated  in  England  prior  to  the  latter  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  although  Matthew  Paris,  describing  the  bad  season  of 
A.  D.  1257,  Observes  that  "  apples  were  scarce  and  pears  scarcer,  while 
qninces,  vegetables,  cherries,  plums,  and  all  shell-fruits  were  entirely 
destroyed."  In  the  wardrobe-book  of  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reigu 
of  Edward  I  is  found  the  bill  of  Nicholas,  the  royal  fruiterer,  in  which  the 
only  fruits  mentioned  are  pears,  apples,  quinces,  medlars,  and  nuts,  the 
supply  of  which  from  Whitsuntide  to  November  cost  j£21  14«.  l^d. 

The  great  scarcity  of  vegetables  and  fruits,' coupled  with  the  coa- 
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BomptioQ  of  salt-meat  and  salt-fish  for  more  than  six  months  out  of 
the  year,  gave  rise  to  scurvy  in  its  most  virulent  forms  j  and  even  lep- 
rosy, modified,  perhaps,  by  climate,  is  spoken  of  by  Eogers  as  a  common 
disorder.  The  tendency  to  these  and  other  diseases  was  doubtless  ag- 
gravated by  the  prevalent  uncleaulineBS  of  the  peasantry,  their  wretch^ 
habitataoDS,  and  the  indifference  which  they  showed  to  the  simplest  san- 
itary precautions.  Even  in  the  latter  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  their 
habits  in  this  respect  had  apparently  undergone  no  great  change  for  the 
better;  for  the  embassadors  of  Philip  II,  "who  visited  England  several 
yean  after  the  Spanish  invasion,  commented  on  the  abundance  of  food 
aod  the  uncleanly  habits  of  the  common  people,  remarking  that  ^^  these 
peasants"  lived  "  like  hogs,"  though  they  fared  "  as  well  as  the  king."  In 
the  latter  particular,  especially  as  regards  bread  and  meat,  the  English 
peasants  were  probably  much  better  off  than  their  brethren  of  conti- 
Deotal  Europe,  for  !Portesque,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  says 
of  the  French  peasantry  that  *'  they  drink  water,  they  eate  apples  with 
bread  right  brown,  made  of  rye;  they  eate  no  flesche,  but,  if  it  be  selden, 
a  littel  larde,  or  of  the  entrails  or  beds  of  beasts  sclayne  for  the  nobles 
or  the  merchannts  of  the  lond." 

But  although  the  supply  of  food  in  England  was  generally  good, 
there  were  times  when  the  people  suffered  intensely  through  the  failure 
of  the  crops.  The  great  English  statistician.  Dr.  Farr,  in  an  essay  pub- 
lished in  t&e  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  states  that  during  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries  there  was,  on  an  average,  a 
degree  of  scarcity  amounting  to  famine  once  every  fourteen  years.  The 
^es  of  unproductive  harvests  during  the  reign  of  Edward  II  occa- 
si(med  intense  suffering  among  the  peasantry.  In  1308  the  price  of 
wheat  exceeded  all  previous  experience ;  was  still  higher  in  1309,  and 
not  much  reduced  in  1310.  In  1314  it  again  exceeded  all  experience; 
was  greatly  enhanced  in  1315,  and  in  1316  was  three  times  as  high  as 
the  average  for  1314.  In  1317  the  price  was  about  the  same  as  in  1314; 
was  again  excessively  high  in  1321 ;  and  did  not  materially  decline  until 
13^.  In  the  two  Ibllowing  years  wheat  still  remained  dear,  but  from 
that  time  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  plague  in  1348  the  abund- 
ance of  the  harvests  was  continuous  and  remarkable.  For  the  first 
twenty-five  years  after  the  plague  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  quite 
high,  but  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  fourt^nth  century  constituted  a 
period  distinguished  for  its  abundant  harvests. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  long  period  of  scarcity  in  the  early  part  of 
that  century,  a  scarcity  attributable  to  incessant  rain,  and  cold,  stormy 
summers,  the  people  ate  the  flesh  of  horses  and  dogs,  and  were  even  re- 
doced  to  the  necessity  of  subsisting  upon  roots.  Stories  still  more  ter- 
rible are  told  of  the  acts  to  which  they  were  driven  in  their  dire  extrem- 
is; and  Mr.  Rogers,  whp  makes  much  allowance  for  exaggeration,  says 
that  ^  no  years  in  the  whole  course  of  the  economical  history  of  England 
approach  the  scarcity  of  that  lime,  except,  perhaps,  the  few  years  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteeenth  and  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
eeaturies." 

The  effects  of  a  bad  harvest  in  any  particular  locality  were  far  more 
disastrous,  at  the  time  under  consideration,  than  they  would  be  at 
present,  owing  to  the  want  of  those  facilities  for  transportation  which 
we  DOW  possess  in  ourrailways,  canals,  and  ships;  yet  there  is  reason  to  be- 
Heve  that  the  means  of  communication  in  England  were  better  and  the 
habit  of  travel  more  general  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
than  they  were  two  or  three  centuries  later.  The  trade  of  grain-dealer 
was,  however,  unknown,  and  it  does  not  appear  that,  except  in  the 
abbej  granges,  grain  was  anywhere  collected  in  large  quantities.    The 
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consequence  of  this  was  that  a  season  of  comparative  plenty  was  often 
followed  before  the  next  harvest  by  a  very  inconvenient  scarcity ;  and 
the  fiactuations  in  prices  were  sometimes  extremely  sudden  and  violent* 
Thus  Stow  relates  that  in  1317,  oiie  of  the  years  of  scarcity  above  referred 
to,  the  harvest  was  all  got  in  before  the  1st  of  September,  and  that 
wheat,  which  before  harvest  had  been  selling  as  high  as  £4:  per  quarter, 
immediately  fell  to  (>».  Sd.,  one-twelfth  of  its  former  price. 

Upon  a  general  survey  of  the  field,  it  is  clear  that  during  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  there  was  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  average  condition  of  the  English  people.  The  progress  of 
the  industrial  arts  brought  with  it  a  great  augmentation  of  their  com- 
forts;  rapine  and  violence  gave  place  to  the  orderly  habits  which 
grow"  up  under  the  influence  of  an  efficient  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  masses  made  a  great  advance  in  securing  from  the  crown 
and  the  aristocracy  a  recognition  of  their  personal  and  political  rights. 
"The  wail  over  universal  oppression,  violence,  and  lawlessness,  which 
is  heard  in  the  writings  of  floveden  is  exchanged  in  those  of  Matthew 
Paris  for Jndignant  comment  on  unwise  administration,  and  uncourtly 
criticism  on  the  king's  domestic  and  foreign  policy  f  yet  the  first  of  these 
ancient  chroniclers  closes  his  history  with  the  year  1202,  and  the  latter 
with  the  year  1273.  Such  was  the  progress  made  in  the  thirteenth  cen 
tury.  A  little  more  than  a  century  later  we  find  the  insurrectionist 
under  Wat  Tyler,  who  were  chiefly  villeins,  boldly  demanding  from  the 
king  the  rights  of  freemen,  the  liberty  to  trade  in  the  market  towns  with- 
out tolls  or  imposts,  and  the  legalization  of  the  money -rents,  which  in 
practice  bad  already  superseded  personal  services  in  payment  for  the 
occupation  of  land.  And  it  has  already  been  seen  that  although  the  insur- 
rection was  crushed,  it  did  not  fail  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  in 
hastening  the  consummation  of  the  objects  aimed  at. 

It  was  not  without  many  struggles,  however,  that  the  lords  relin- 
quished their  control  over  their  subjects.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  free  labor  had  become  quite  general,  they  made  their 
first  attempt  to  reiover,  by  parliamentaiy  enactment,  the  substantial 
results  of  that  authority  which,  as  individuals,  they  had  found  them- 
selves unable  to  maintain.  The  great  plague  of  1349,  above  referred  to, 
had  swept  off  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  and  labor,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  became  extremely  dear.  To  reduce  its  price,  a  royal  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  fixing  the  rates  of  wages,  and  this,  liaviiig  proved  in- 
effective, was  speedily  followed  by  the  famous  "statute  of  laborers," 
which  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  obedience  to  its  enactments  by 
means  of  fines  and  corporal  punishment.  The  statute  states  that  since 
the  pestilence  no  person  would  serve  unless  he  was  paid  double  the 
usual  wages  allowed  five  years  before,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
lords  and  commons;  it  then  provides  that  in  future  carters,  plowmen, 
plow-drivers,  shepherds,  swine-herds,  and  other  servants  should  be 
content  with  such  liveries  and  wages  aS  they  received  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  king's*  reign,  and  two  or  three  years  before ;  and  that  in  dis- 
tricts where  they  had  been  severally  paid  in  wheat,  they  should  receive 
wheat  or  money  at  the  rate  of  ten  pence  a  bushel,  at  the  option  of  their 
employers  5  they  were  to  be  hired  by  the  year  and  other  accustomed 
periods,  and  not  by  the  day ;  weeders  and  haymakers  were  to  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  one  penny,  mowers  five  pence  per  acre,  or  five  pence  a 
day ;  reapers  during  the  first  week  in  August  two  pence  a  day,  and 
Irom  that  time  till  the  end  of  the  month  three  pence  a  day,  without  diet 
or  other  perquisite.    Laborers  of  this  description  were  enjoined  to  carry 

•^Edward  III.  " 
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their  implemebts  of  hasbandry  openly  in  their  hands  to  market-towns, 
and  to  apply  for  hire  in  a  public  quarter  of  the  town. 

The  wages  for  threshing  were  then  regulated.  A'  man,  for  threshing 
a  quarter  of  wheat  or  rye,  was  allowed  2id.'y  for  threshing  a  quarter  of 
barley,  oats,  beans,  and  peas,  1^(2.,  or  a  certain  number  of  sheaves  or 
bushels.  In  places  where  it  had  been  customary  to  pay  in  kind,  labor- 
ers were  to  be  sworn  twice  a  year  to  observe  these  regulations,  and 
offenders  were  punishable  with  three  or  more  days'  imprisonment  in  the 
stocks. 

Wages  of  artificers  were  fixed  at  the  following  rates :  A  master-car- 
penter, by  ^e  day,  Sd,;  a  master>mason,  by  the  day,  44.;  other  carpen- 
ters, by  the  day,  2d,  j  other  masons,  by  the  day,  3^. ;  their  servants,  by 
the  day,  1^^.;  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas  without  diet.  Tilers,  by 
the  day,  Sd.}  their  knaves,  by  the  day,  1^. ;  thatchers,  by  the  day,  Sd.} 
their  knaves,  by  the  day,  l^d. ;  plasterers,  and  other  workers  of  mud- 
walls,  by  the  day,  3(2.;  their  knaves,  by  the  day,  1^;  from  Easter  to 
Michaelmas  without  diet. 

In  1360  the  statute  of  laborers  was  confirmed  by  Parliament,  and  it 
was  provided  that  servants  absenting  themselves  from  their  work,  or 
quitting  their  place  of  abode,  should  be  imprisoned  for  fifteen  days  and 
branded  in  the  forehead  with  an  iron  in  the  form  of  the  letter  F.  In 
cases  where  laborers  fled  into  the  towns,  the  magistrates  were  directed 
to  deliver  them  up  ;  and  if  they  failed  to  do  so,  were  subjected  to  a  pen- 
alty of  fifteen  pounds,  of  which  ten  pounds  went  to  the  king  and  five 
pounds  to  the  master  by  whom  the  fugitive  was  claimed. 

In  1363  a  law  was  enacted  to  regulate  the  diet  and  apparel  of  laborers. 
It  directed  that  artificers  and  servants  should  be  served  once  a  day  with 
meat  and  fish,  or  the  waste  of  other  victuals,  as  milk  and  cheese,  ac- 
cording to  their  station ;  and  they  should  wear  cloth  of  which  the  whole 
piece  did  not  cost  more  than  twelve  pence  per  yard.  The  cloth  of  yeo- 
men and  tradesmen  was  not  to  cost  more  than  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
per  yard.  Carters,  plowmen,  ox-herds,  neat-herds,  shepherds,  and 
an  otherB  employed  in  husbandry,  were  to  use  no  kind  of  cloth  but  that 
called  blaek  russet,  twelve  pence  per  yard.  Clothiers  Were  commanded 
to  manufacture  the  necessary  kind  of  cloth,  and  tradesmen  to  have  a 
sofiScient  stock  on  hand  at  the  established  fe^aJ  prices.  Twenty-five 
years  later  another  law  was  enacted  prohibiting  servants  from  changing 
their  place  of  abode. 

Under  Henry  VI  justices  of  the  peace  were  empowered  to  fix  the  price 
of  labor  every  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  by  proclamation  :  and  in  1444 
the  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  was  limited  by  act  of  Parliament  to 
the  following  rates : 

I.— Yeably  w^ages. 

A  bailiff  in  husbandry,  £1  Ss.  4({.,  with  food  and  drink,  and  5s.  for 
clothing. 

A  chief-hind,  carter,  or  chief-shepherd,  £1,  with  food  and  drink,  and 
i«.  for  clothing. 

A  common  farm-servant,  15«.  with  food  and  drink,  and  Ss.  4(L  foi 

A  woman-servant,  10«,,  with  food  and  drink,  and  4«.  for  clothing. 
A  child  under  14  years  of  age,  6«.,  with  food  and  drink,  and  Ss.  for 
doUiing. 

n.— Daily  wages. 

A  mower,  with  food  and  drink,  4:d.  a  day ;  without,  6d.  a  day. 

A  reaper  or  carter,  with  food  and*  drink,  Sd,  a  day  j  without,  5^.  a  day. 
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Women,  and  other  laborers,  with  food  and  drink,  2^.  a  day ;  without, 
4td.  a  day. 

A  farm-servant  intending  to  leave  his  place  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  required  to  give  his  master  six  months'  notice ;  and  if  he  failed  to 
do  so,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  with  him  another  year. 

The  following  were  the  rates  of  daily  wages  for  artificers,  as  fixed 
by  the  same  statute : 


Between  Easter 
and  Michaelmas. 


With 
diet. 


Without 
diet. 


Between  Michael- 
mas and  Easter. 


With 
diet. 


Withoint 
diet. 


A  master  mason 

A  master  carpenter.. 

A  tiler 

A  slater 

A  rongh  mason 

A  common  carpenter 
Common  workman  .. 


5* 

3i 


H 


4i 

4 
3 


In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  it  was  enacted  that  no  servingman  under 
the  degree  of  a  gentleman  should  wear  a  long  gown  or  coat,  containing 
more  than  three  broad  yards,  or  trimmed  with  fur,  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiture  j  nor  any  garde  hose,  or  cloth  above  the  price  of  twenty  pence. 
The  fashion  of  wearing  peaks  to  shoes  or  boots,  of  a  length  exceeding 
eleven  inches,  was  prohibited  to  aU  but  gentlemen. 

The  rate  of  wages  may  be  collected  from  the  statute  of  1496,  men- 
.tioned  above,  and  was  as  follows : 

Agricultural  servants j  with  diet  for  one  year. 

To  a  bailiflf  of  husbandry,  not  more  than  £1 16s.  Sd.'y  for  clothing,  58. 

A  chief-hind  or  chief-shepherd,  £1 ;  for  clothing,  5s. 

A  common  servant  of  husbandry,  16s.  Sd. ;  for  clothing,  4«. 

A  woman-servant,  10s. ;  for  clothing,  4ts. 

A  child  under  14  years  of  age,  6s.  Sd.  j  for  clothing,  4«. 

The  daily  wages  of  artificers  and  other  laborers,  ajs  fixed  by  the  same 
statute,  was  as  follows : 


Between  Easter  and 
Michaehnas. 


Between    M/chaol- 
mas  and  Easier. 


A  master  mason,  master  carpenter,  rongh 
mason,  hrick-layer,  master  tiler,  plumber, 
glazier,  carver,Joiner 

Other  laborers,  (except  in  harvest) 

In  harvest,  every  mower,  by  the  day 

A  reaper,  by  the  day 

A  carter,  by  the  day 

Women  and  other  laborers,  by  the  day. . . . 


Ptsrdiem, 

With  diet,  4d.... 
Without  diet,  6d. 

With  diet, 2d.... 
Without  diet,  4d  . 
With  diet.  4d.... 
Without  diet,  6d . 

With  diet,  3d 

Without  diet,  6d. 

With  diet,  3d 

Without  diet,  5d. 
With  diet,  2id... 
Without  diet,  4^. 


Per  diem. 

;  With  diet,  3d. 
I  Without,  5d. 

With  diet,  Ud.. 
I  Without  diet,  3d. 
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If  any  anemployed  person  refased  1x>  serve  at  the  above  wages,  he 
might  be  imprisoned  till  he  fonnd  sureties  to  serve  according*  to  the 
statate.  The  latter  part  of  this  statute  regulates  the  honrs  of  work  and 
meals,  by  providing  that  the  hours  of  labor,  from  March  to  September, 
shall  be  fix>m  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  7  in  the  evening^  that  one 
boor  shall  be  allowed  for  breakfEist,  an  hour  and  a  half  for  dinner,  and 
half  an  hour  for  noon-meate.  The  hours  of  laborin  winter  arefirom'^spring< 
log  of  day^  to  dark,  and  one  only  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  the  extra, 
kdf-hour  at  the  meal  being  allowed  for  seeping,  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  August. 

The  same  scale  of  prices  as  is  given  in  the  foregoing  table  was  sub- 
staDtiaUy  re-established  by  the  statute  of  1514. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  prices  fixed  by  statute 
were  universally,  or  even  generally,  adhered  to  among  the  people,*  and 
for  evidence  in  regard  to  the  actual  rates  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  sub- 
fflstence,  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  other  sources.  Thanks  to  the  learned 
researches  of  Mr.  Sogers  and  his  patient  examinations  of  ancient  records, 
a  large  fund  of  authentic  information  upon  these  points  is  now  available. 
The  following  tables,  which  are  taken  from  that  author's  History  of 
Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  probably  contain  a  greater  amount 
oi  detailed  information  upon  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate  than  has 
ever  before  been  given  to  the  public,  showing,  as  they  do,  the  prices  of 
labor  and  commodities  in  England  for  a  period  comprising  nearly  the 
latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  and  all  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Tftble  I  shows  the  highest  prices  for  threshing  a  quarter  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,  respectively,  in  the  eastern,  midland,  southern,  western, 
and  northern  counties  of  England,  and  in  North  and  South  Wales.!  The 
{nioes  are  expressed  in  pence. 

Table  II  shows  the  average  cost  of  reaping  an  acre  of  (1)  wheat,  (2) 
barley,  (3)  drage,  (4)  oats,  (5)  rye,  (6)  beans,  peas,  and  vetches.  In  that 
table  the  seventh  column  contains  the  rate  for  mowing  an  acre  of  grass, 
the  sign  f,  when  used,  showing  that  the  making  of  the  hay  is  included. 
The  eighth  column  relates  to  the  daily  wages  of  thatcbers,  the  ninth  to 
^t  of  a  thatcher's  assistant,  and  the  tenth  to  the  wages  paid  to  the 
thatcher  and  his  assistant  together. 

In  Table  UI,  the  first  column  shows  the  averctgcj  and  the  second  the 
higketi  daily  wages  of  carpenters.  The  columns  relating  to  masons, 
tilers,  slaters,  and  sawyers  show  the  highest  daily  wages  in  these  trades. 
In  the  case  of  tilers  and  slaters,  the  sign  *  indicates  that,  wherever  it  is 
used  in  the  columns  relating  to  these  two  trades,  the  wages  of  an  assist- 
ant is  included. 

Table  lY  shows  the  prices  of  threshing,  reaping,  mowing,  and  thatch- 
ing, and  of  various  kinds  of  mechanic^  labor,  bv  decennial  averages, 
with  the  general  average  (1)  for  the  ninety  years  before,  and  (2)  for  the 
fifty  years  after,  the  great  plague. 

Table  Y  shows  the  price  of  the  same  kinds  of  labor  for  the  same 
periods,  expressed  in  grains  of  pure  silver: 

*  Despite  repeated  legnslation  and  incessant  complaint,  the  laborer  ultimately  secured 
^advance  whioh  he  demanded  for  his  service. — History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices, 
▼oLl,p.68. 

t  North  Wales  is  included  with  the  northern^  and  South  Wales  with  the  western,  coun 
t2M  of  England. 
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Table  L— Highest  prices  por  threshing 


North. 


1318... 
1319... 

""^ 

...... 

u 

1380... 

3 

u 

1331... 

4k 

u 

1328... 

4 

1323... 

3 

1324... 

3 

IX 

1325... 

3 

If 

1326... 

3 

If 

1327.   . 

3 

li 

1338... 

% 

IJ 

8t 
4« 

3 

s 

3 
3 

2 
8 

w 

3 

2 

2* 

"2 

li 
1| 
1* 

^ 

1 

1 

'tfiee. 

Pettee. 

Femes. 

1 

U 

k 

4 

2t 

8 

2* 

% 

" 

3 
2 

I 

1 
1 

3 

1 

3 

s 

3 

8 

1 

3 
3 

...... 

1 
I 

3 

4 

H 

I 
1 

3 

n 

3 

H 

1 
1 

3 
3 
3 

il 

IX 

11 

■"if 

1 

2* 

8 

1 

9i 

ift 

.....a 

*  with  winnowing/ 


t  Ten  bushels  at  3d. 


X  Nine  boshols. 
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Table  L — Highest  prices  for  threshing — Continaed. 


EMt. 

Midland. 

South. 

WOBt 

North. 

A.D. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■J^ 

1 

i 

0 

1 

1 

1 

US... 

Pence. 
3 
3 
9 
3 
3 

f 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 

Pence. 

il 
I* 
I' 

2 
2 

u 

■! 

11 

3 
3 

H 

Pence. 

1 
I 
1 
1 

}| 

U 

1 

u 

1 

li 

1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
I 

i» 

2 
2 

Pence. 
3 

2 

1 

2 
2 
2 

f 

3 

? 
5» 

3 
3 
3 
4 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

Pence. 

1! 

1| 

1 

1 

1 

1 

U 

1 

u 
u 
u 
u 

u 
if 

1 
1 
l{ 

3 
4* 

3 

3 

34 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Pence. 

1 
1 

u 
*ll 

u 

l| 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

.u 
1 

1 
I 
1 

3 
3 
2* 

'"'si' 

"J 
...... 

It 

P«7UM. 

2* 

3 

3 

^ 

2 

2 

• 

2 
2 
3* 
6 

4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 

? 

4 

Pence. 

1 

U 
1 
2 

U 

u 

J» 

2 

14 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

I* 
"J 

3 

li 

2 

2 

2i 

2 

2 

2 

Pence. 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
U 

i» 

1 
1 
H 

1 
1 

I 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1* 
St 
I* 
I' 

Pence. 

2 

12* 

Pejice. 
...... 

Pence. 
*1 
*1 

"Ilk 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

1330.. 

1331.. 
1332.. 
1333.. 

3 
3 

2 

3 

1 
2, 

13M  .. 

•2| 
*2 

1: 

2 

*u 

*1 

tl 

1 

1 

*1 

tl 

1 

1 

133S  .. 

1338  .. 

1337... 
I33B. 

3 

11 

1339.. 

3 

2 

1 

1310... 

D«l. 

2 

H 

2 
2i 
2 
2 

ll 
I 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

14 

i* 

1 

130... 

DO... 

1344... 

IMS... 
1316. 

.2 

1| 

1317... 

ma... 

130... 

3 
3 

3i 

3 

24 

3 

3 

? 
P 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
21 

"3" 
2 
3 

l» 

2 
3 
2 
2 

1 
2 

it 

1350... 

4 

mi. 

1393. . 
13S3... 

4 

24 

1| 

13M.. 

3 

I 
1 

I 
1 

1355... 

1* 
...... 

isss... 

1357... 
QSB... 

4 

2* 

14 

t3S9. 

3 
3 
3 

e 

3 
6 
14 

8 

9 

a 

4 

2 

u 

'"iV 

3 

12* 

130... 

J* 

2 
3 

on... 

08. 

1* 



BB.. 

OM. 

3 
3 

2 
2 

U 

13a... 

3 

4 

f 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

...... 

TM... 

vm. 

3 
3 

3 

2 
3 
2 

14 

1368... 

3 

...... 

...... 

3 

3 
3 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

2 
2 

'"3" 
3 

4 
3 
4 
3 

I' 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

139... 

]3». 

Wl... 

3 
3 

24 
2 

34 

m,.. 

n>3... 

OM... 

4 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

OS.. 

7 

3 

m... 

i! 

1* 

an... 

4 
4 
4 

2 

OR 

3 
5 

3 

3 

2 

OB... 

on.. 

t3 

3 

I 

3 
3 

4 

3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
21 

3 
2 

4 
4 

3 
3 

2 
2 

2 

OBI... 

****** 

3 

» 

24 

on. 

3 

2 

U 

2 
2 
U 

3 

4 
3 
3 
3 

1* 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

11 

Ir 

ll 

I 
I 

P 

2 

I' 

OB.. 

3 

2 

14, 

ON... 

...... 

06... 

4 

3 
3 
3 

2 
2 
2 

It 

OK... 

3 
3 
4 

3 

3 
3 
3 
4 

4 
15 
5 
6 
t5 

2 
2 

? 

2 
3 

i 

t3 

2 
2 
3i 
2 
2* 

...... 

2 

'"3" 
|3 
t3 
f3 
t3 

OB... 

Off 

OB... 

3 

2 

ii 

on 

nn... 

3 
4 

P 

2 

1 
1 

1 
2 
u 

OB 

OB 

ON... 

OH 

«.  •.. 

9* 

OB.. 

OB 

24 

I* 

P 

1 

ft 

OB 

OB... 

MB 

3 

24 

2| 

'""1 

^NIiMlraiheli. 


f  Ten  bnahelB. 


X  Winnowed. 
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Table  n.— Pricks  of  bsaping,  mowing,  and  thatching. 


Beaping,  per  aere. 

i 

s. 

1 

i 
1. 

1 

i 

Tawi. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

11 

1 

1261 

Pmce. 

Pmee, 

Pmce. 

Pmee, 

Pence. 

Pence, 

Pence. 

Pence. 

1 

Pence. 

Pence, 

1263 

1263 

3* 
3i 

1264 

1265 

1266 

6 

6 
6i 

3| 

"si' 

6 
3 

1 

4 

""ii" 

6 
61 

1267 

1268 

2 

1269 

1270 

""^ 

1271 ^ 

2i 

1* 

Si 

2 
■  21 

n 

2* 

2 

3 

1 
...... 

"ii" 

* 
1 

*"ii' 

w 

1272 

rj 

1273 

4 
5 

4 

4 

...... 

• 

1274 

? 

1275 

1276 

1277 

6 

3 

51 

I* 
U 

it 

4* 

5 

? 

6 

3 

7 
6 
6 
41 

...... 

6 
5 
5 
5 

"i" 

5 

4i 

4 
5 

H 
M 

3} 
4 

4f 
41 

? 

4 



c4 

3 

1278 

i. 

5 

"ii* 

3i 

...... 

1279 

5 

"4" 



4 
5* 

1260 

1281 

1283 

1283 

1284 

5 
4 

3* 

1285 

J* 

2 

2i 

2^ 
2 

21 
2i 

f 

3| 
3i 

^ 

3i 
3i 

? 

3| 
8f 
81 
91 

Sf 
3i 
Sf 

^ 

1 

3 
3 
3* 
2* 

* 
1 
1 

...... 

■r 

Ii 

1 

I* 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

H 
If 
n 
If 
...... 

1* 

1 

U 

1* 

I 

1 

1 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

H 

1 

If 

1 

1 

3 

3 

St 

1286 

1287 

31 
4i 

4 

1288 

1289 ..../.. 

H 

7 

1290 

3 
4* 

? 

3 

31 

3| 

4 

2ft 

1291 

4| 

4f 
4i 

4 

5 

5 

5 

6* 

6t 

? 

1 

si 

51 

6f 

6 

6 

P 

6 

6« 

51 

^ 
5 

51 

5i 

6 

H 

^ 
5 
5 

7j 
6 

7* 
51 

«9l. 

4i 
4* 
4 
4* 

4^ 

4l 
4* 

5 
44 

4 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 

n 

5 
5f 
S 
51 

? 
I 

? 

5i 

5 
61 

lU. 

"3" 

4i 
31 

...... 

5 
4i 

6* 

...... 

6 

"H" 

'"'si' 

? 

...... 

5i 

tt 

6 
5f 

5i 

? 
5i 

"ii' 

Ii 

...... 

6 

6 

4 

7 

6 

61 

4 

? 
? 

5 

5  • 
6 

3 

n. 

1292 

5 

P 

5» 

"i" 

Sk 
5 

u 

1293 

1294 

1295...* 

1296 

1297 

1298 

1299 

1300 

1301 

...... 

It 

6 

1302 

? 

6 
5t 

7* 

el 

6 
7 

n 

H 

"'ii' 

51 
51 
6f 
71 

8 

"ii 

•J* 

...... 

4i 
4h 
4 
4 

6 
6 
6 
6i 

'"ii" 
"si" 

.A 

"i" 

H 

it 

1303 

1304 

3 
3 

1305 

1306 

1307 

...... 

6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
61 

6 
5 

6 
6 
6* 

1308 

5 

1309 

1310 

3| 

1311 

1312 „ 

1313 

4 
4 
4t 

Jl 

41 

1314 

1315 

1316 

3 

1317 

1318 

1319 

ii 

1380 

'■'si' 

?t 

1321 

1322 

1323 

1384 

1385 

31 

1326 

1327 ,. 

1328 

5 

K 
H 

4 

5i 
6i 

It 

4 

1329 

1330 ^ 

31 
J* 

1331 

6i 

1332 

7 
9* 
5f 

«* 

1333 

■8i    7l 

« 

1334 

t  See  note  on  pag 

a  Thatcher  and  two  me 
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LABOB  IN  EUBOPE  UNDEB  FEUDAL  SYSTEM. 
Table  n.— Pricbs  of  rbapiko,  mowing,  and  thatching— Continued. 


Baapfaig,  peracM. 


a" 


1135.. 
1336.. 
1337.. 
1338.. 
1338. 
1310.. 
1341.. 
1318.. 
1313.. 
1344.. 
IMS.. 

UK.. 

1347.. 

1318.. 


1350.. 
1361.. 
13BS.. 


1305.. 
».. 
13S7.. 
I3S.. 
1398.. 


bc.. 

ISM.. 


1387.. 
13GB.. 

moZ 
on.. 

BR.. 


on.. 
n».. 


118L. 


188.. 
13B7.. 


Pence, 
6 


Pence. 
71 
9 
6f 
6i 


Penee. 
5 
5 


n 


Pence, 

? 

5 

31 

41 

n 

5i 
5i 

5 

3 

4 

7* 

n 


Pmee. 

7^ 
51 


71 


7 

10* 
81 


Ht 


11 
111 


11 

111 
81 


lU 


7| 
12 
10 

9 
10* 

9 
10 

81 

9 

8i 

71 

H 

10 

9f 

6* 


19 
10 
9 

10 
8f 
9 


lOi 


10 

9 
10* 

9 


10 
91 
8 
8* 
61 
8* 

? 
6f 
6* 
71 


H 


7| 


10* 
74 

13 

10 
9 

? 

10 
8 
9 
>  8* 
71 

10 
91 
71 

St 
? 

6* 
H 

7i 


PencA 
5* 


^ 


7* 


n 


7| 


10* 

7| 
18 
10 

9 
10* 

9 
10 

8 

8* 
7f 

9* 
10 
9i 
7 

8* 
6* 


Pence, 


Pence. 
2* 
Si 
24 
21 
3 


Pmce. 

1 
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LABOB  IN  EUBOPE  AND  AMERICA. 


Table  in.— Priobs  of  mechanical  labor. 


Ywn. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

f. 

Yean. 

1| 

1 

1 

1 

1 

OQ 

1 

^ 

1263. 

Pence. 
3| 

Pence. 

4 

Pence. 

Pan«. 

Pence. 
2i 

Pence. 

Pence. 

1334. 
1335. 
1336. 
1337. 
1338. 
1339. 
1340. 
1341. 
1349. 
1343. 
1344. 
1345. 
1346. 
1347. 
1348. 
1349. 
1350. 
1351. 
1359. 
1353. 
1354. 
1355. 
1356. 
1357. 
1358. 
1359. 
1360. 
1361. 
1369. 
1363. 
1364. 
1365. 
1366. 
1367. 
1868. 
1369. 
1370. 
1371. 
1372. 
1373. 
1374. 
1375. 
1376. 
1377. 
1378. 
W79. 
1380. 
1381. 
1382. 
1383. 
1384. 
1385. 
1386. 
1387. 
1388. 
1389. 
1390. 
1391. 
1392. 
1393. 
1394. 
1395. 
1396. 
1397. 
1396. 
1399. 
1400. 

Pence. 

3^ 

3 

3} 

3i 

3 

It 

3 

9i 

f 

4i 
4k 

? 

4* 

4 

Jt 

4i 

4 

4k 

4 

41 

4} 

4| 

41 

4f 

54 

4 

41 

41 

41 

4} 

6 
4k 
4k 

4 
5i 
5 
4* 

!• 

4i 
41 
5 
4i 

ii 

4* 

Pence. 
6 

I* 

n 

4 
5 
5 
3 
4 
3 

4k 
3 
44 

4 
5 
7 
4 
a9 
al9 
6 
6 
6 
5 

? 

5 
6 
44 

6 
5 
6 
6 

5 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 

«,? 

10 

5 

5 

4 
08 

5 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

? 

6 
6 
al9 
6 
6 
6 
5 
84 
6 

Pence. 

? 

4 
...... 

"J 

"3k 
4 

...... 

3 

Pence, 
34 

*6 

•7 
4 

*5 

*7 

*6 
*5 
*5 

.3 

•6 

♦7 

5 

...... 

4 
*7 
*8 
*6 
•10 

Pence. 
-64 

"■34" 

Pence. 
34 
3 

Pence, 

1964.. 

It 

1265.. 

3 

3 

3« 

9i 

1266.. 

8 

1267. 

3 

2i 

91 

2I 

2i 

2k 

3 

9 

W| 

at 

3 

3 
4 
.  3 
3 
3 

3 
9 

a4 
3 

1268.. 

•5 
•54 

'"'24* 

8 

1271.. 

1272.. 

8 

1274.. 

1275.. 

9 

1277.. 

7 

1278.- 

•4» 

7 

1279.. 

•54 

9 

1280.. 

1981. 

5 

2i 

1282.. 

6 

**io4* 

3 

1283 

•5 

1284.. 

1285.. 

3 

1286 

3 

3 

3* 

31 

2i 

91 

9 

9f 

it 

9* 

3 
3 
2* 

3 
3 
9i 
31 
31 
3i 
Ml 
3t 
4 

3* 
3 
31 

3} 

9» 
3i 
3i 
H 
3i 
3i 
3i 
3 

3i 

04 

3f 

4 
3 
5 

? 

9 
3 
4 
3 

4 

4 
4 
6 
4 
5 
3 

? 

3 

3i 

5 

5 

4 

6 

4 

6 

5 

4 

6 

5 

5 

3 

5 

5 

4 

4 

5 

H 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4i 

6* 

4 

4 

5 
e3 
4i 

3 
04 

3 

1287 

8 

1288 

9 

4 

1289.. 

•5* 

3i 

1290 

5 

4 

1291 !" 

6 

"h" 

5 
...... 

61 

f 

5 

"i" 

64 

4 

6 

1292.. 

4 

6 

1293 

3* 

1294. 

3 

^ 

7 
6i 

5 
6 

"34' 
5 

5 

1295.. 

3 

4i 

1296 

6 

5 

1297.. 

9i 
'"3  * 

•4 

*6 

1298 

? 

1299 

1300 

3« 

8 

54 

5 
615 

5 

6 

6 
*9 

6 

5 

6 
...... 

*10 

1301.. 

5 

5 
5 

1302.. 
1303  . 

•4 

4 

*6 

1304 

3 

9» 

1305. 

9 

"■5* 

6 
6 
5 
5 

1306.. 

•6* 

1307. 

3 

4 
4* 

...... 

9i 
4 
4i 

4 

4 

9 

4 

6 
*5 
•6 
*5| 
*7 
•5* 

1308.'. 

•6* 
*6* 
3i 

1309 

3* 
4 

...... 

1310 

4 
4  * 

1311 

13ri 

1313. 

'*ii 

3* 

""b" 

19 

1314 

7 
5 
64 
6 
...... 

•19 

1315. 

1316 

5 
5 

6 

5 
5 

1317.. 

5 

1318.. 

1319. 

1390.^ 

4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3i 

...... 

Jl 

4 

•6 
*6 
*7 
-6 
•5 

n 

1321.. 

3 

...... 

7 
9 
7 

6 
6 
8 
6 
6 

1329 

iil23.. 

« 

6 
5 
5 

1324 

8 

1395.. 

3 

1326 

4 

Mi 
*4 
•6 
♦6 
*7 
•6 
*5 

6 
6 
6 
4 
5 
6 
6 
6 

1397 

8 
8 

8 
5 

...... 

16 

1328 

6 
6 
4 
5 
8 
44 

•19 
44 
74 
•8 
8 

♦134 

1329.. 
1330 

*"6i' 

3 

3f 

1331 

1332 

1333.. 

3* 

8m  eomnMDte  on  Table  m,  pa^e  91,  for  ezplanatton  of  *. 

6  Chiefly  Oxford.  oOxfordoo^ 
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Tabi^  IV.— Pricks  of  threshing  by  decennial  periods. 
(o)  Decennial  averages.    Threehing,  (per  day,) 


Tean. 


East 


Midland. 


SoQih. 


Watt. 


North. 


M71-WB0.. 
191-190.. 
I9I-I300.. 
001-1310.. 

mi-uso.. 

U21-1330.. 
191-1340.. 
U41-13SO.., 

m-iaao.. 

Qn.1370.. 
mi-1380.. 
1381-1390.. 
191-1400.. 


1%1.1M0.. 


n 


9i 


it 


a 


I 

1 

u 
If 


9 


(b)  Decennial  averages.    Reaping,  mowing,  thatching. 


Taanu 


Wl-HJO 

»i-a» 

i«-»o 

un-iaop 

m-ao 

mi.n»..^.... 

lawaw 

WW9I0 

mi-iaBO 

1»-13I0 

m-iajo 

WW38I 

wwaw 

iaii-1400 

vvMlararaMs 
M6I.1350.... 
iaSM400.... 


Raaping,  par  acra. 


PeHce. 

? 

5 
5 

€ 

•I 
61 
9 

n 

7 


Pence, 


Pence, 


8 

5i 

10 
71 


Pence. 
4 

4k 


Pence. 
8 
8t 

9i 


Pence. 


H 


I 


1 

u 
1 

u 
u 

9 
9 


1 

9i 


7  L 


I 
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(o)  Decennial  averages.    Carpenters,  i'C^tjiper  day,) 


ia«a-ia70.. 

1271-1880.. 
1381-1290.. 
1S91-1300.. 
1301-1310.. 
1311-1390.. 
1321^330.. 
1331-1340.. 
1341-1350.. 
1351-1360.. 
1361-1370., 
1371-1380.. 
1381-1390. 
1391-1400. 


TeAxn. 


Q«aenU  arerage  t 

1263-1350 

1351-1400 


Penoc 
3i 
S« 
3k 
Sf 
3 
3* 


Pence. 

34 
2* 

4 
31 


Penec 


Pence, 


Pence. 


12 
111 


51 

lOi 


3« 


Pence, 


51 


Penee, 


?t 


101 

8 
8 

n 

8 


10 


e 

19 


Table  Y.— Prices  of  THREsmNG,  etc.,  in  grains  of  silver. 
(a.)  Tlireshingf  (per  day.) 
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(6.)  Eeapifig,  ^c,  (per  day,) 


Reaping,  (p«r  tcra.) 

i 

1 

i 

i 

TMn. 

1 

j» 

1 

1 

k 

i| 

li 

1 

I%l-li70 

iia44 

103.12 

105w7 

106.28 

105.7 

12&33 

123.75 

123.75 

126.33 

150.84 

146L95 

207.25 

207.25 

152.11 

113.44 

97.97 
118.50 
103.12 
11&59 
134.06 
128.91 
144.37 
146.95 
172:73 
175.31 
207.25 
207.25 
154.50 

11^44 

123:75 

103.12 

108.28 

103.12 

126.33 

123.75 

106.28 

123.75 

14L8 

183.05 

186.62 

189.2 

144.37 

106.28 

87.66 

87.66 

87.66 

87.66 

lia44 

110.86 

100.55 

118.59 

139.22 

157.26 

204.67 

207.25 

146.95 

82.9 
108.28 
100.95 
105.7 
100.59 
13&64 
lia86 
103.12 
134.06 
131.48 
194.99 
149.93 
149.93 
139.22 

41.25 

48.98 

43.83 

91.96 

91.96 

90.3 

62.87 

99.3 

99.3 

73.19 

73.19 

89.06 

8a  92 

89.08 

*"26.*62* 

iao9 

18.09 
20.62 
25w78 
20.62 
23.2 
23.2 
41.29 
41.29 
91.96 
43.83 
94.14 

63.19 

2tn-19BO 

92.31 
87.66 
85.06 
97.97 
126.33 
12X75 
123.75 
128.91 
175.31 
162:42 

'144*37* 

100.55 
95.39 
105.7 
105.7 
123.75 
110.86 
11X44 
12L17 
193.11 
159.84 
204.67 
207.25 
146.95 

68.03 

1ttl>lS90 

99.3 

lSn-1300.. 

63.19 

iaoi.1310 

70.61 

UU-ISW 

92.81 

EM-l.'KW...s...u... 

60.92 

89.08 

UI1.I390 

89.08 

1391-1360.... 

113. 44 

13S1-1370 

118.99 

1371-1360 

139.22 

UBl-lttO 

123.79 

1311.1400 

144.37 

1361-1330 

1351-1400 

116.01 
175w31 

121.17 
183.05 

116.01 
167.98 

ioa55 

I7ai6 

106.28 
159.84 

108.28 
172.73 

108.28 
144.37 

91.14 
80.92 

2a  62 
46.4 

73.1 
128.9 

Mechanical  labor ^  {per  day,) 


Ymn. 

H 

o  * 

1 

1 

1 

li 

i 

Is 

i 

DBS-ISTO 

65.49 
91.96 
7a  19 
94.14 
62.87 
79.76 
70.61 
68.03 
69.49 
87.66 
87.66 

ioai2 

97.97 
9&39 

73.19 
96.72 
82.9 
68.34 
85.06 
100.55 
10a55 
9&39 
87.66 
118.59 
113.44 
134.06 
113.44 
128.91 

51.56 

91.96 
41.29 

"ii'si* 

68.03 

'"■iasi" 

"liasi* 
iia44 

90.23 
103.12 
92.81 

91.96 

tf71-12B0 

108.28 
103.12 
105.7 
82.9 
121. 17 
lia44 
126.33 
121.17 
172.73 

*i96."93' 
247.9 
239.61 

1».U90 

82.5 
96.72 
82.9 
7a  34 
783.4 
8a  92 
73.19 
10a99 
lia86 
126.33 
123.79 
116.01 

62.87 
73.19 
69.49 
123.79 
82.9 
68.34 
103.12 
103.12 
103.12 
lia44 
113.44 
123.79 

118.99 

*126."33' 

118.99 
134.06 
126.33 
131.48 

169.*"* 

69.49 
99.3 
7a  61 
68.03 
66.03 
62.87 
86.72 
99.39 
103.12 
113.44 
103.12 
116.01 

194.99 

mi.1300 

146.95 

1301.1310 

m i-iam 

209.83 

un-iaao .              

169. 

133U19I0 

165. 

199.84 

QR-nSO 

165. 

nsuisTo 

im-ueo 

19B1.4aM> 

13n-1400 

330. 

1263-1350 

65.49 
95.39 

85.08 
12L17 

73.19 
116.01 

82.9 
lia86 

lia86 
212.41 

65.49 
103.12 

126.33 
165. 

62.87 
109.7 

169. 

1351-1400 

247.9 

The  deyen  tables  which  follow  give  the  prices  of  various  commodities 
in  England  for  the  period  compri^  in  the  foregoing  tables  on  wages : 


Table  I.— Ayeraob  price  op 

QRAIN  BY  DECENNIAL  PERIODS,   (PER  QUARTER.) 

Deead*. 

WheM. 

Barley. 

Oata. 

Baani. 

P«aM. 

Eye. 

Malt,(flrft 
qaallty.) 

Ml-ISTO 

«.    d. 
'  4    81 
9    7i 
9    Ok 
6    U 

5  7i 
7l0i 

6  111 
4    81 
9    31 

n 

9    2 
9    3 

f.    d. 
3    91 

3    9i 

"  3  m 

9    64 

If 

5     i 

3  10 
3    4 
3    5 

c    d, 

1  HI 

2  4i 
2    3 
2    5k 

v\ 

2    3 

2  10 

3  21 
2    5 
2    2 
2    3i 

9.     d, 

2  lOf 

4  ^ 

3  4k 

\n 

5  61 

li 

5    31 

in 

4  3 

f  .    d, 

3  0 

Vl\ 

4  41 

3    9i 

tii 

3    0 

2  111 

3  lU 

4  4i 
3    3i 
3    4i 
3    5 

9.    d. 

4    4i 

4    9i 

3  11 

4  &k 

^    ^* 
6    9 

9    3i 

3    3 

3  8 

4  9 
9    2 
4    1 
3    8 
3    4 

9,      d, 

3    7f 

mi-iaeo 

4  e! 

1S1-1S90 

1911-1300 ! 

5    1 

13M-1310 

4    1 

13li-i?»                        

6    6h 
9  10 
3  11 

13a-l3J0 

mi.i3M 

1311-1350 

4    21 

l»l-13«)...I^lir. 

9    6k 

13IU1370 

6    7k 

1371-1380 

4    H 

WI-13B0.:;  :::::;  I......:. 

4    4 

iaiM400 

4    9 

9  10f 

4    3* 

2    5» 

4  ^ 

3    9 

4    4* 

4  10 
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TilBLE  II.~AV£RAGE  PRICK  OF   GRAIN,  BT  DECENNIAL  PERIODS,  REDUCED    TO  GRAINS 
OF  PURE  SILVER,   (PER  QUARTER.) 


Deeade. 

TTuoas. 

Barloj. 

Oati. 

BMuig. 

1  Peaie. 

Rye. 

Malt,(flrrt 
qaaUty.) 

1261-127D 

1167.89 

1397.34 

1255.55 

1506.3 

1387.03 

1944.91 

1725.76 

1170.47 

1306.95 

1706.14 

179a  53 

1510.  TO 

127a  75 

1300.37 

85a  51 

10T7.66 

85a  78 

109a  28 

983.26 

1374. 14 

111^33 

845.62 

917. 81 

1134. 17 

1239.08 

954.91 

832.73 

863.67 

483.11 
592.93 
557.87 
602.28 
607.44 
76a  28 
667.73 
5ia47 
557.87 
702.25 
786.33 
567.13 
536.25 
563.03 

730.3 
1049.3 

843.05 
1103.44 
1030.94 
1434.36 
1374. 14 

655.94 

910. 08 
1077.66 
1308.11 
1041.56 
1100.86 
1052.87 

743.5 

957.48 
796.64 

1080.83 
931.7 

1289.06 

1167.89 
742.6 
930.61 
975.53 

1065.39 
810.53 
630.16 
845.62 

1077.66 
1186.93 
•970. 37 
1157. 58 
1082.81 
1596.7 
1315.84 
820.84 
922.97 
1100.86 
1281.33 
1015.78 
917.81 
840.47 

699  76- 

1271-1280 

1077  66 

1281-1290..: 

1165.31 

1291-1300 

186a  44 

1301-1310 

1015.78 

1311-1320.. 

1619.06 
1455.06 

1321^1330 

1331-1340 

97a  11 

1341-1350 ." 

1049  3 

1351-1360... 

1366.41 

1361-1370 

1634.53 

1371-1380 

1013.3 

1381-1390 

1087  97 

1391-1400 

lllL  17 

G«zMnd  at«raf«,  140  yean. 

i45ass 

104L34 

612.59 

1063.19 

989.13 

1067.97 

U97.2» 

Table  III. — Aybragb  price  of  cattlb  and  horses,  by  decennial  pf.riods. 


Dtoaile. 

Oxen. 

Cowi. 

Ball!. 

*  A  Art  and 
.■totta. 

Cart- 
horaM. 

1261-1970 

«.  d, 
10    3 

13  8| 
10     1 

10  7 

11  111 

14  4 

14  6f 

15  9f 
11    Si 
13    5| 
17    4| 
15  10 

13  41 

14  9f 

«.   d, 

6  8 

7  111 
6  10 

10  1(4 

9     i 

10  3 

11  m 

11  41 

8  7i 
10    ? 

c  & 

10  6 
9    6* 
8    2| 

8  8} 

11  4} 
11  11 

1011 

10    41 

13    9| 

loiol 

9  U| 
9    41 

«.    A 
11    3| 
13    1 
11    91 

10  6i 

11  5t 
13      1 

18  5| 

10  7 

11  a 
11    7i 
13    4 
31    8| 
17    ? 

19  7| 

f.      d, 

17     14 

1271-1280 

IT    it 

1361-1390.. 

30    9 

1391-1300 

14    5 

1301-1310 

16    41 

1311-1330*..... 

19    4 
31    0 

1381-1330 

1331-1340 

}?3 

17    i 

1341-1350.... 

1351-1360 ....: 

1361-1370 

93    ot 

1371-1380 

S   H 

1381-1300 

93    91 
90    B| 

1391-1400 

Otneral  aT6rago.. •.......•••■• 

13    li 

9    5 

10    41 

13    51 

19    31 

*  The  afliri  waa  an  iU*looking,  little  hone,  wed  chiefly  in  farm*work. 

Table  IY.— Average  price  of  sheep  and  hogs,  by  decennial  periods. 


Decade. 


5 


1361-1970.. 
1371-1990.. 
1281-1290.. 
1391-1300.. 
1301-1310.. 
1311-1390.. 
1381-1330.. 
1331-1340.. 
1341-1350.. 
1351-1360.. 
1361-1370.. 
1371-1380.. 
13SM390.. 
139U1400., 


«.  d, 

1    5 

1   M 

1    11 

llOi 

1    9» 

3 

3 

1 

1 

9 

9 

9 

1 

9 


«.  d. 


«.  d. 

1  0 
1  9i 
1  3i 
OlU 
1  « 
1  1* 
1  3 
1      * 

0  91 

1  9 
1      I 


d. 

n 

D 

41 

61 
71 
H 

7* 


«.  d. 

1  8*. 

1  8 
9  .1 
111* 

1  lot 

9  31 

1  9 

1  5 

1  6* 


9.  d. 

9    91 

in 

9  1o| 
3    5i 

I    ^ 

9 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


f  .  d. 


3  61 

9  9 

3  3i 

9  9* 

9  9| 

3  9 

3  H 

5  1 

9  7* 
3 11 


3 11* 

in 

5  0 
to* 

6    6| 


4 

6 

3 


6 
4f 


General  average.. 


1  lOf 


1    5 


1    9 


1    8 


9  11i 


3    41 


4  n 


t  Porculi  la  rappoMd  to  mean  lean  hogs ;  Porei^  fatted  hogi ;  and  PorcgUi^  neking  pigi. 
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Decade. 


I 


MBl-1870 

1271-1280 

M81-1290 , 

Wl-1300 

130I-13M) , 

1311^390 

ai-1330 , 

C31-13I0 

UI1-I3S0 

1351-1380 , 

mi-UTO 

1371-1380 

138W3W , 

ia»U1400 

Geaenl  average. 


Pence 
8i 
U 
2* 
21 
SJ 
3 
3 


tee. 

Ttnee, 

U 

1 

1  : 

2 

1 

2i 

I 

Pause. 
2i 

n 

31 

4 

3i 


Pence, 


Pence. 


21 


1* 


II 


3* 


2i 


Pence. 


31 


Table  VI.— Average  price  op  wool,  by  decennial  periods. 


Decade. 

Wool, 
(great.) 

Lamb. 

Pound. 

Decade. 

Wool, 
(great.) 

Lamb. 

Pound. 

I900.U7O 

«.   d. 
2    3 

9    51 

1   H 

«.   d. 
1    3i 

1    4 

in 

£    0* 
1    31 

d. 
21 
3i 

^ 

21 

^ 

3 
4i 

1341-1350 

«.   d. 

2    0 
2    Oi 

e.   d. 
1    04 
I    0 
1    6| 

il 

d. 

J»l-1«0 

1351-1360 

nei-iao 

1361-1370 

199UI300 

1371-1380 

2« 

1301.1310 

1381-1390 

1311-13» 

1301-1400 

4* 

Efil-1330 

Oeneral  average . . . 

I331.13I0 

«    1* 

llH 

3i 

The  prices  in  the  first  colnmn  refer  to  the  fleeces  of  sheep,  and  those 
in  the  second  to  fleeces  of  lambs.  The  average  weight  of  the  fleece  is 
1  ponnd  7f  oances. 

Table  YIL— Average  price  of  hides,  by  decennial  periods. 


Decade. 

Ox. 

Cow. 

Horse. 

Stott 

Horse, 
(tawed.) 

Un.1270 

9.   d. 
2    3f 
2    31 

1  H 

2  2 
2    8i 
2    ? 
2    71 
2    7 

11 

1    9f 
1    8i 
1104 

9.  d. 
1  1^ 

2  n 

I    5| 
1    6{ 
1    6| 
1    3 
1    3l 

9.    d. 

0  10 

9.    d. 

I    0 

on 

0  111 

9.    d. 

mi.l980 .fc 

l»1.130O 

1    Of 
Olli 

0  11 

1  6} 
1    6 
0  10 

1  10 

WOUllIO 

\? 

mi-iS:;::;;::::::;::::::;::;::::;;::::":::;;::; 

iM-i?»            '            ......:......  .  .... 

1    0 

2    2 

1331-1310 ' - 

1  Hi 

1M1.I300 

i35i-iS(!:i;; ::;!ir..r..."i;"....;i:;.:.:! 

1361-13TO.;;"'""!" 

2    0 

2    2 

UTl.lfff.,                     ^ ._ 

1  6i 

2  4 

m-S :.".ii..iiii.":;;....!;:;.. 

»w«K:;;  ;*:::::::;:;.:::;:.;:.::. ::;; 

2    0 

1    6 

2    2| 

1    8 

1    H 

oiu 

1  10 
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Table  Vin.— Average  price  op  cheese,  butter,  and  egos,  by  decennial  PSRiODflL 


Cheese. 

Batter. 

ESSi. 

Decade. 

Wey, 

(1961bs.) 

Stone, 
(14  lb».) 

Clove, 
(71b«.) 

PoukL 

(I9^bi.) 

Stone, 
(14  Iba.) 

Clove, 
(7  lbs.) 

Gallon. 

Ponnd. 

Hnnd.. 
(120.) 

1960-1970 

f .    a. 

10  1 
9    8 

8  1U 

9  7i 
9  .9 

11  7* 
11    31 
10    If 

8  4 
10    9i 
10    ^ 

9  6 
10    3 

d, 

7 
61 

n 

8 
9i 
lOi 
9 
8 

d. 

42. 

«.    d, 

"i"9" 

8    9| 

d. 

P 

91 
16 

d. 
4 
5* 
5 

5i* 

5*' 

5 

It 

4i 

d. 

^4 

6 

6 

6* 

9 

9* 

It 

8* 
9 

d. 

d. 
3^ 

1271-1280... 

4 

1291-1290 

3* 
41 

1291-1300 

1301-1310 

H 

4i 
5 

Jl 

5 

4i 

n 

4i 

1311-1320 

1381-1330.. 

1331-1340 

10    0 
9    0 

1341-13S0 

41 

1351-1360 

1361-1370 

10    0 

4t 

1371-1380 

5 

1381-1390 

1391-1400 

1 

5| 

General  avertge.. 

9  111 

8 

4i 

9    6 

9i 

41 

n 

H 

Table  IX.— Ateragb  price  of  wax,  cider,  apples,  etc.,  bt  decennial  periods. 


Decade. 


Wax, 

(lb.> 


Cider. 

(tonofilia 

glni.) 


Applea, 

(qr.) 


Charcoal, 

(qr.) 


Sea-coal, 

(qr.) 


Pa«ot% 
(100.) 


1860-1270 

1271-1280 

1281-1290 , 

1291-1300 

1301-1310 

1311-1320 

1391-1330 

1331-1340 

1341-1350 , 

1351-1360 , 

1361-1370 

1371-1380 

138U1390 

1391-1400 

€^eral  average 


d, 

? 
n 

7 
6f 

6f 

3 

7 
7 
6i 
5t 

61 


10    4i 


16    If 


f.    d. 
0    6i 
0    8 
OlOf 
0    7i 

0  9i 

1  4i 
OIU 
0  8^ 
0  6| 
0    41 


d. 

H 
8 
7* 


<.    d. 


8* 
6i. 

? 

lOi 
10 


0  10 

1  1 


lOi 


d. 
0 
Hi 
71 
7* 

6 

7% 

6i 

4 
10 


11    41 


0    9 


7* 


1     41 


8      8» 


Table  X.—Ayerage  price  of  herrings,  foreign  produce,  etc.,  by  dbcenioai^ 

periods. 


Decade. 

«5- 

!• 

|2. 

i 
§ 

P^ 

9^ 

|8 

li 

QQ 

1959-1970.... 

t^ 

7  Oi 
10    9k 

8  3i 

9  2i 
9    ? 

13    8i 

13  4 

14  41 

15  3i 
18    2» 

«.  <{. 
9    1 
2    6k 
9    6 
1  lU 
4    0 

4    5 
10    u 
8    1 

8  Hi 

9  6 

V'4 

9.  d, 

OIU 
1    0 

0  91 

1  3* 

In* 

1    3h 
1    3} 
1    6| 

s     f 

1    5i 
1    6 
OIU 
1    0 

........ 

1    6 
OU 
1      * 
OIU 
1    ll 
1    5i 

11 

1    4 

1    2« 

«.  d. 
1    41 

"Vii* 

1    8 
1    * 

d, 

3 
11 

«.    d. 

1    9| 

13     O 

1271-1280 - 

1281-1290 

5    5 

1291-1300...... 

2i 
U 

6     O 

1301-1310 

5    B 

1311-1320. 

4     9 

1321-1330 

1    9 
Oil 
1    9 

U 

1 

1    3J 
1    4 
1    9i 
1    4 

5     O 

1331-1340 

4     St 

15     O^ 

1341-1350 

1351-1360 

1361-1370 

1U71-1380 

1    9 
1    5* 
1    6i 

3 
3 
3 

1    6 
1    6 
9    3 

15     8 

138M390 

11  11 

1391-1400 

15  11 

Average: 

1259-1350 

7    5 
15    0 

Vll 

1    U 
1    4i 

1 J 

N* 

9 
3» 

l?t 

8      84 

14     S 

1351-1400 
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Table  XL— Avkragb  price  of  canvas,  linen,  and  wooi:en  cloths,  by  decennial 

PERIODS. 


Deead«. 


UTl-UBO.... 
lSSI-1290 .... 
1891-1300.... 

lan.isio .... 

1311-1330.... 
1391-1330.... 
1331-1340.... 
1311.1350.... 
I35I-1360.... 

usi-isn) .... 

1371-1380 .... 
13B1-1390.... 
13U1-1400 .... 

Atciimi 
1200-1350 
1351-1400 


CanTM, 
(ooane.) 


Dos.  ells. 


S  10 
2    8 


3    9i 
3    9i 


2    6i 

4  lOi 


Hair-cloth, 


Doz.  yds. 


«.    d. 


11  9 
8  0 
6  9 
5  10 


3    9 
8    1 


Linen. 


Doz.  ells. 


4    II 
8.    ^ 


Table- 
linen. 


Dos.  elli. 


f  .  d, 
3  0 
2  5» 
2  101 
3JJ 


3    3 

6    7| 


Cloth. 


Beit 


Pannniof 
S4yardi. 


£   f.  d. 

4    2    0 


4  11 
3  11 

9 

8 

4  3 
3  15 

4 
3 

3  14 

4  4 

0 
8 

4  10  8i 
3  19  7i 
3  17    81 


3  19    8 

4  3    2 


Second 
qaolity. 


Pannns  of 
24  yardM. 


£  9,  d, 
1  12  3 
1  9  1| 
1  19  2 
1  17  10 
1  6  2i 
1  13  2# 
1  14  10 
17    0 

1  19 

2  5 
2  10 
2  10 
2  5 
2    1 


0 

? 

8 


1  13    2| 

2  6  el 


Table  Xn.- 


-Aykraoes  price  of  building-materials,  laths,  etc.,  by  decennial 

PERIODS. 


Tem. 

Lathi. 

Plain  tilei. 

Creita. 

TQe-pinB. 

Lath, 
nailf. 

Board- 
nailt,&o. 

Perl.00a 

Per  1,000. 

Per  1,000. 

Per  1,000. 

Perl.OOa 

Per  1,000. 

Foreign. 

Bnokfl. 

isn-mo 

«.    d, 

4     4 

S? 

^1 

It 

6  3 

7  91 
7  10 

$.   d. 

«.    d. 
2    3 

d, 

1 

«.    d, 
0    9i 
0    61 
0    8i 
0    9 
0    9i 
0  10 
0    91 
0    9 

0  8i 

}? 

1  4 
1    41 
1    31 

21 
31 

3i 

3* 

3i 

3 

31 

3 

34 

51 

7 

6» 

6 

51 

«.    dL 
34    8 

36    9 

36  6 
48    9 
46    1 
44    0 

37  8 
39  10 
30    0 
56    3 
68    4 
87  10 
66    8 
66    2 

«.    d. 

1S71-1SB0 

2    5» 

2  11 
2    7| 
2    H 
2    44 

2  f^ 
5    2: 
5    4} 
4    7i 

3  94 

4  2i 

]SBl.4i90 

1" 

If 

11 

2 
3 
3 

12IU1300 

3  41 

4  6i 

2  10 

3  1 
2    4 
2  101 
6  10| 

10  10 
8  11* 

1301-1310 

131U1390 

12    6 

1381-1330          .X.... 

7    6 

133UI340 — 

1341.1350 

12    9 

1351.1300 

15    5 

1361.1370 

14    9| 

i3n.i3eo 

1381-1390 

13    4 

1391.1400 

14    1 

ATmn: 

liil-1350 

1351-1400 

?§ 

\% 

U\ 

J» 

\% 

34 
6J 

39    4 
69    1 

10  11 
14    5 

Comparing  the  rates  paid  for  threshing  in  the  thirteenth  and  fonr- 
teenth  centuries,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  tables,  with  those  paid  for 
the  same  labor  in  1767,  as  given  by  Arthur  Young  in  his  Northern  Tour, 
Ur.  Sogers  conclades  that  the  medieval  laborer  was  rather  better  paid 
than  his  descendant  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  for  <<  while  the  laborer  in 
Arthur  Young's  time  got  one-twenty-fourth  part  of  wheat  and  barley, 
aod  about  the  one-and-twentleth  part  of  oats,  the  laborer  of  the  four- 
teenth century  received  rather  more  than  an  eighteenth  in  wheat,  a 
twenty-second  part  of  barley,  and  a  little  less  than  a  fourteenth  part  of 
oats.  13ie8e  proportions  are  taken  from  the  eastern  counties,  in  which  the 
rate  for  threshing  wheat  was  above  the  average,  that  of  barley  rather  less, 
and  that  of  oats  rather  more.    If,  however,  the  other  districts  had  been 
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taken,  the  rate  wonld  still  have  been  favorable  to  the  medieval  laborer, 
though  not  to  the  extent  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  case  of  the  east- 
ern counties."  ♦  •  In  this  connection  Mr.  Rogers  remarks  that  "no 
kind  of  labor  appears  to  suggest  more  distinctly  than  that  of  threshing 
what  was  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  to  an  agricultural  laborer.''  Else- 
where he  refers  to  a  practice  not  uncommon  among  farm-servants  of  oon- 
tracting  for  the  produce  of  cows,  and  even  ewes,  (for  ewe-milk  cheese  was 
not  unknown,)  at  an  annual  rent.  This  heregards  as  "  an  evidence  that 
the  condition  and  means  of  the  persons  who  entered  into  hired  service  at 
annual  wages  and  allowances  with  the  lord's  bailiff  was  far  better  than 
anything  of  which  our  modern  experience  informs  us  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  descendants  of  these  farm-servants  in  our  own  time."  Indeed,  he 
once  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  wages  of  labor  generally,  in  th&*period 
embraced  in  the  above  tables,  were  '•  virtually  higher  than  they  have 
been  from  1825  up  to  within  the  last  five  years,  if,  indeed,  they  were  not 
higher  than  ev«n  they  are  now.^ 

From  an  account  of  the  expenditures  of  Merton  College  in  rebuilding 
the  bell-tower  of  their  chapel,  Mr.  Rogers  obtains  the  wages  paid  for 
certain  kinds  of  labor  for  a  period  about  half  a  century  later  than  the 
conclusion  of  that  embraced  in  his  tables,  the  structure  in  question  hav- 
ing been  commenced  in  May,  1448,  and  concluded  in  May,  1450.  "  The 
laborers,"  says  he,  "  are  well  paid.  The  chief  mason,  besides  an  annual 
pension  of  20^^,  receives,  whenever  he  is  at  work,  Sd.  a  day.  It  appears 
that  he  resided  in  Oxford,  for  the  college  purchases  straw  and  hay  of 
his  wife.  The  other  masons  get  a  fraction  under  7d,  a  day  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  from  d^d.  to  nearly  6d.  in  the  three  winter  months. 
The  carpenters  who  are  merely  engaged  in  rough  work  are  paid  4d.  a 
day,  as  are  also  the  laborers,  who  seem  to  wait  on  the  masons.  The 
quarrymen  are  paid  from  4^(1.  to  4^d.  These  wages  may,  if  we  estimate 
them  in  modern  money,  be  reckoned  by  the  multiple  of  12,  and  fully 
bear  out  that  which  has  been  often  stated  that  the  condition  of  laborers 
relatively  to  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  was  high,  not  only  in  the 
period  before  us,  but,  as  in  this  case,  fifty  years  afterward;  for  the 
price  of  wheat  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  actually 
below  the  general  average  of  the  fourteenth." 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  relation  of  wages  to  breadstnfiTs 
in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  as  compared  with 
the  relations  between  the  same  things  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth, 
does  not  alone  furnish  a  sufficient  test  of  the  comparative  condition  of 
the  laborer  at  these  two  periods;  for  even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  wonderful  mechanical  improvements  of  more  recent 
times,  the  sulvance  of  the  industrial  arts  must  have  placed  within  reach, 
even  of  the  limited  means  of  the  working  classes,  many  comforts  and 
conveniences  which  were  previously  unknown  to  them.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  the  progress  of  the  nation  has  dealt  very  unequsUly 
with  the  descendants  of  the  villeins  and  other  servile  classes  of  early 
medieval  times ;  for  while  millions  of  these  descendants,  as  farmers, 
tradesmen,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  members  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, are  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  political  liberty  and  the  bless- 
ings of  modern  civilization,  there  is  a  class,  comprising  the  bulk  of  the 
agricultural  laborers  and  the  unskilled  operatives  of  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  towns,  whose  condition  is  all  the  more  wretched  from  its 
violent  contrast  with  that  of  the  more  fortunate  classes,  and  whose  lot  iu 
life  could  scarcely  have  been  more  hopeless  had  they  been  bom  in  the 
twelfth  century  instead  of  the  nineteenth. 
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To  the  foregoing  tables  may  be  added,  in  a  less  concise  form,  informa- 
tion derived  from  (1)  the  household-roll  of  Eleanor,  Countess  of  Leicester, 
for  A.  D.  1265,  and  (2)  the  "  Expenses''  and  "Accounts  and  memoranda  " 
of  Sir  John  Howard,  first  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  the  ten  years  &om  1462 
to  1471,  inclusive.  These  quaint  and  interesting  documents,  together 
with  the  accounts  of  the  executors  of  Eleanor,  consort  of  Edward  I, 
beariDg  date  A.  D.  1291,  were  prepared  for  publication  by  Beiiah  Bot- 
Md,  esq.,  who  also  wrote  a  valuable  introduction  explaining  the  papers, 
and  giving  some  account  of  the  lives  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  re- 
late.* The  papers  and  introduction  together  constitute  a  royal-octavo 
Tolame  of  716  pages,  which  was  issued  from  the  Shakespeare  Press,  Lon- 
don, in  1841.  The  two  earlier  documents  are  printed  in  middle-age  Latin ; 
the  other  in  the  English  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  written.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  statistical  information  which  they  contain,  they  furnish  cu- 
rious illoatrations  of  the  manners  of  the  periods  to  which  they  respect- 
irdy  relate,  and  they  also  contain  interesting  memoranda  of  the  lives 
d  persons  conspicuous  in  English  history.  The  period  between  the  in- 
fiorrection  of  the  barons,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  and  the  contest  of 
the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
signalized  by  some  of  the  most  important  changes  which  the  manners 
and  institations  of  the  English  people  have  ever  undergone,  and  the 
eflGect  of  these  changes  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  and  memoranda  of 
Sir  John  Howard  with  the  household-roll  of  the  Countess  of  Leicester, 
vhich  was  written  about  two  hundred  years  earlier.  ^^  The  increase  of 
populatioa,"  says  Mr.  Botfield,  "  has  occasioned  a  greater  division  of 
labor,  and  those  arts  which  at  the  former  period  were  generally  carried 
ou  by  the  domestics  of  every  family  of  consequence,  now  [♦. «.,  in  the  time 
of  Sir  John  Howard]  support  persons  who  make  them  tne  means  of  an 
independent  livelihood.  Brewing  and  baking  have  become  profitable 
^es,  and  the  tailor  has  ceased  to  be  a  domestic  servant.  •  •  • 
Kotwithstanding  the  country  had  long  suffered  from  civil  commotions, 
it  is  obvious  that  wealth  is  greatly  increased ;  inns  have  been  established 
in  country  towns ;  a  traveler  no  longer  takes  with  him  his  wine  and  pro- 
Tisions,  as  did  the  Earl  of  Leicester;  taverns  have  arisen  in  London, 
and  become  places  of  common  resort  for  people  of  rank }  <  Mastres 
Isabell'  lodges  at  the  Bell  in  Westminster,  and  her  father.  Sir  John, 
takes  his  wioe  and  waffers  at  the  Sun  in  Lombard  street,  or  breakfasts 
with  my  Lord  Audley  at  the  Greyhound  in  Eastcheap.  The  same  in- 
^"ease  of  wealth  has  brought  with  it  a  corresponding  degree  of  luxury 
in  dress  and  the  general  conveniences  of  life.  The  countess  wore  some 
garments  of  sheepskin,  and  was  content  with  woolen  gowns  of 
which  the  nap  was  shorn  more  than  once.  *My  Lady  Howard  has  her 
^plytes  of  fyne  lawne,^  and  Humphrey  Gentili,  the  Lombard,  supplies 
£^  John  with  costly  cloths  of  damask,  satin,  and  velvet  upon  velvet 
•pyrled  with  goold.^  In  the  age  of  the  countess  ladies  arranged  their 
dress  with  skewer-like  implements,  but  fair  ^Mastress  Anne' Howard 
^sed  'fyne  pynnes.'  *  *  *  Of  all  things  the  means  of  communica- 
tion between  distant  places  was,  perhaps,  the  least  improved.  lioads 
and  Uidges  were  still  wanting.  Dobbe,  the  shepherd,  guides  the  Ooun- 1 
te^  of  I^cester  from  Odiham  to  Porchester,  and  Sir  John,  on  his  roadl 
to  Chester,  gives  a  penny  'to  a  mayde  that  tawte  the  way  ovyr  Tyddys- 
bery  (Didsbury)  forthe.' 

*'  It  would  be  easy  to  institute  a  more  minute  and  less  desultory  com- 
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parison  between  the  manners  of  tbe  two  periods,  as  illustrated  by  the 
present  work.  The  accounts  of  Sir  John  Howard  show  the  state  of 
almost  every  department  of  domestic  economy  in  his  time.  We  have 
payments  to  bakers  and  brewers,  builders,  armorers,  and* ship wrij^ats  f. 
silversmiths,  mercers,  drapers,  tailors,  and  cordwainers ;  to  sailors,  sol- 
diers, and  servants;  they  contain  notices  of  farming  and  stocking  fish- 
ponds; and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Paston  letters,  they  fumisb 
the  liveliest  picture  we  possess  of  any  period  anterior  to  the  invention 
of  printing.'' 

The  household -roll  of  the  Countes'sof  Leicester  contains  considerable 
curious  information  in  regard  to  the  diet  of  both  the  upper  and  lower 
classes  in  her  time,  but  so  much  of  it  as  would  be  suitable  to  the  pres- 
ent work  has  been  substantially  anticipated.  The  following  list,  how- 
ever, will  serve  to  show  the  prices  of  a  number  of  articles  then  compre- 
hended under  the  general  term  *'  spicery,"  and  but  little  used  except 
among  the  wealthy : 

Sugar,  x>er  pound.  Is.  to  2«.;  almonds,  2id.  to  3^.;  anise,  3d.;  cin- 
namon, lOd.;  galingal.  Is.  6d.to3s. ;  giiiger,  10^.,  Is.j  Is.  6d.^  2«.;*  pepper,. 
8^.,  10a.,  Is.'f  cloves,  10s.  to  12^.;  cummin,  2d,}  fennel,  dried,  3d.;  rice^ 
1^. ;  sadBfron,  10s.  to  12s. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  condiments,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
mustard,  verjuice,  and  vinegar  were  used  in  considerable  quantities. 

Items  occasionally  occur  for  the  purchase  of  table  linen,  plates,  dishes, 
and  drinking  cups.  In  respect  to  wearing  apparel  the  roll  contains 
little  information.  Woolen  cloths  were  the  chief  material  of  female 
apparel,  but  the  following  materials  are  also,  mentioned,  viz,  linen, 
sindon^f  scarlet  and  rayed  or  striped  cloths  of  Flemish,  French,  or 
Italian  niake,  perSj  or  blue  cloth,  manufactured  chiefly  in  Provence,  roB- 
set,  say  or  serge,  and  blanchet,  or  blanket,  a  name  supposed  to  mean 
flannel.  When  woolen  cloth  was  new  the  nap  was  generally  very  loug^ 
and  after  wearing  it  some  time  it  was  customary  to  have  it  shorn,  a  pro- 
cess which  was  repeated  as  long  as  the  cloth  would  bear  it.  Thus  the 
Countess  of  Leicester  sends  Hicqe,  her  tailor,  to  London  to  get  her 
robes  reshom. 

There  are  two  passages  in  the  roll  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  a  pocket 
breviary  for  the  use  of  Eleanor  de  Montford.  Twenty  dozen  of  fine 
vellum,  purchased  for  this  book,  cost  10«.,  and  the  writing,  which  was 
executed  at  Oxford,  cost  lis. 

A  noteworthy  circnmstAuce  connected  with  this  document  is  the  fact 
that  the  household  servants  mentioned  therein  are  generally  distin- 
guished by  Saxon  names,  such  as  Hande  and  Jacke  of  the  bake-house, 
Hicqe  the  tailor,  Jacke  tne  keeper  of  the  countess's  harriers,  Dobbe  the 
shepherd,  Diqon,  Gobithesty,  and  Treubodi,  who  were  often  employed- 
in  carrying  letters,  and  Slingaway,  a  courier,  whose  name  was  probably 
descriptive  of  his  gait  anQ  manner. 

The  accounts  of  Sir  John  Howard  relate  to  a  period  posterior  by  from 
sixty  to  seventy  years  to  the  date  at  which  Mr.  Bogers'  tables  terminate. 
They  were  transcribed  from  the  original  manuscripts,  of  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Botfleld's  book,  there  were  two  in  exist- 
ence, one  of  them  forming  a  part  of  the  valuable  archseological  collec- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  bart,  at  Middle  Hill,  while  the  other  was 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.    Mr.  Botfield  states  that  the  only 

*Whea  several  different  prices  are  given  they  are  obtained  from  different  entries. 
It  seems  strange,  however,  that  the  price  of  ginger  should  have  varied  in  so  abort  %. 
time  from  lOd.  to  28. 

t  This  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  satin  or  very  fine  linen. 
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Kberty  taken  with  the  text  has  been  that  of  extending  contracted  words 
and  inserting  a  few  points.  In  the  published  work  the  modern  printed 
characters  are  necessarily  nsed  instead  of  the  manuscript  letters  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  the  quaint  and  irregular  spelling  of  the  original 
documents  is  faithfully  preserved,  the  same  word  being  sometimes  spelled 
in  two  or  three  different  ways  in  a  single  entry. 

The  accoants  were  kept  by  a  steward  who  refers  to  Sir  John  as  "  my 
mastyr;"  bat  occasional  entries  are  found  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir 
John  himself,  and  these  are  indicated  by  printing  them  in  italics.  The 
"  Expenses  "  and  "Accounts  and  memoranda  ^  cover  473  pages  of  Mr.  Bot- 
field's  book,  and  the  following  extracts  embrace  only  occasional  entries, 
which  have  been  selected  so  as  to  include  the  prices  of  a  considerable 
variety  of  articles  and  the  wages  of  different  kinds  of  labor.  In  many 
of  the  entries  a  few  unnecessary  words  are  omitted.  Thus,  the  entry 
on  page  111,  "  Fore  costs  fore  my  lady  lyinge  at  London  be  xiiij  dayis 
in  bred  and  vy  taylle,  xvij«.  jd.,''  is  preceded  in  the  original  by  the  words, 
"Item,  the  same  day  my  master  payd  to  Seynclow.'^  Occasionally  ex- 
planatory words  are  interpolated  and  put  in  parentheses,  and  in  a  very 
few  instances  easily  distinguishable  by  the  form  of  expression,  the 
language  of  the  original  entry,  for  the  sake  of  clearness  or  brevity,  has 
heen  entirely  abandoned.  The  following  are  the  extracts,  with  the 
years  to  which  the  different  entries  relate : 

A.  D.  1462. 

Item,  ffor  makynge  off  a  jaoket  off  crymysyn  clothe  ffor  my  sayd  lord ig.  «.  iiij.  d. 

Kern  payd  for  lynyiige  to  the  said  jacket xy.  (L 

Item,  ffOT  makyof^e  off  a  long  gown  and  lynynge  the  slevys \j.  «. 

Item,  payd  ffcM' makynge  off  a  short  gown  off  reset ^.  xx.  <2. 

Item,  payd  fibr  iij  zerdysoff  blakkenryce* ij.  •.  od. 

Item,  payd  fibr  makynge  off  my  lordys  tawny  oloke  lynyd  wyth  yelvet x^.  (f. 

Item,Myd  fibr  makynge  off  a  Jaket  off  the  kyngys  levery xx.  (L 

hem,  nor  lynynge  to  thesame  jakett xil.  d. 

Item,  payd  ffor  browderynge  off  akloke xvj.  (I. 

Item,  payd  to  John  Frawnseys  ffor  to  pay  to  John  Eooke  ffor  fforynge  off  my  loidys 
kmggowiie  .« vi^.  «.  ix.  (f. 

Item,  payd  ffor  a  new  tronke  ffor  my  lord  whych  was  delyvared  to  Willyam  off  Ward- 
rope  X.  «. 

Item,  my  mastyre  payd  ffor  a  whyte  bonett  for  my  lord xvj.  d. 

Item,  my  mastyre  payd  ffor  iy.  zerdis  off  blakke  yelyet xxxig. «. 

Item,  payd  ffor  ahorsee  toKogereXego xxx.  •• 

Item,  payd  ffor  a  daggere  ffor  my  sayd  lord xx.  d. 

A.  D.  1463. 

Item,  my  mastyre  payd  at  Donwyohe  ffor  a  samon  ffor  m v  sayd  lord xx.  d. 

hem,  my  mastyre  payd  the  sj.  day  off  Jolly,  at  Yipswyche,  ffor  ^ .  tonns  off  Spanyshe 

wyneffor  my  seydloid xvj.  marc. 

Ilem,ffi)r  XX.  drynkyng  dyscheys «.  x.  d. 

Item,  V.  doeeyn  platerys iij.  «.  iiij.  d. 

It^iiyfforT.  doeeyii  sawoeres x.  d. 

Item,  payd  ffor  iig.  c.  stokfyscheys iijj.  li. 

It^yiy.  pypvssiEtlt xiij.  t. 

It^  iiii.  iMu^Uys  salt \f.  t. 

Item,  payd    •     •     •     •    ffor  H,  peyre  off  morr^  hosyn  ffor  my  mastyr xiiij. «. 

It«m,payd  to  Thomas  Goldsmythe  ffor  a  chene  off  gold 1..  xl.t. 

Item,  to  Thomas  Thorppe  ffor  a  peyre  shoyis yj.  d. 

Item,  ffor  di.t  apowndof  dynamaunt x.d. 

hem,  ffor  y.  li.  datys y.«.  TJ*<^ 

Item,  7j.  Ij.  almnndys xyiij.d. 

Ifc6iD,fiorj.li.sngar •. xviy.d. 

Item,  the  same  day  payd  ffor  a  potelle  wyne y.d. 

Item,  payd   to   the   cordwaner  ffor   y.  peyr  shoyis   and  a  peyre  botays  ffor  my 

martyr y.«.  vj.d. 

'  Black  Meze.  t  One-half.  %  Cynamaan. 
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Item,  payd  to  Clayson  for  v.  pypys  of  byer,  the  sayd  day,  iiij.  of  them  for  my  masterys 
balyDger  spent  to  Caleyys  ward,  and  j.  pype  thys  day ^^^'  *'  ^"i-  ^ 

Item,  p«)tyd  the  sayd  day  ffor  xviij.  yerdys  of  lynen  kloyt,  bowyt  of  Dene  of 
Herwysche v.«.  iij.  d. 

Item,  fforapot  off  trayacle  ffor  my  lady iijj.cl. 

Item,  ffor  an  elleoff  canvas iiy.  d. 

Item,  payd  for  apeyre  knyvys  ffor  my  mastyr v.  d. 

Item,  payd  the  sayd  day  for  wayshyng  of  my  masterys  shyrte j.d. 

Item,  payd  the  xxx.  day  of  Octobyr,  for  ij.  bosshellys  otys,  at  the  Holt vj.  d.  ob. 

Item,  payd  foragoys*  for  my  maatyr iiij.d. 

It«m,  payd  for  a  peyre  shoys  for  John  Reschardde,  the  scheld  t  of  the  stabylle..  -  vj.  d. 

Item,  my  mastyr  paid  the  xvj .  day  of  Novembyr,  for  iij.  lodys  hay ^U**- 

Item,  ffor  ffotynge  off  a  peyr  botys,  ffor  John  Davy vj.  d. 

A.  D.  1464. 

Item,  payd  for  a  payr  hosyn  ffor  the  chyld  off  the  stable x.d. 

Item,  for  y.breshys iij.  d-  . 

Item,  for  iiij.  zerds  and  di.  off  damaske,  to  John  Martyn xxzvj. «. 

Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  payd  ffor  iy.  zerdys  ffusteyn  blakke ij. «.  fij.  d. 

Item,  the  same  day  for  x.  zerdys  off  Chawmpeyn  clothe iy . «.  vii.  d. 

Item,  to  Thorp  for  a  shyrt  the  same  day xij.  d. 

Item,  ffor  iJ.  mennys  dyner  the  same  day iiij.d. 

Item,  the  same  day  payd  ffor  x.  zerdys  sarsynet  to  Thomas  Rowson,  merser  in  Chepe- 

syae xx.t. 

Item,  the  st^me  day  payd  to  my  masterys  taylor  ffor  makynge  off  a  tawny  gown  ffor  tny 

mastyr iiij.  •. 

Item,  the  same  day  ffor  iiij.  off  your  mennys  dyner  at  Lambythe viii.  d. 

Item,  the  same  day  for  x.  zerdys  off  blew  bokeram,  prise  the  zerd  vi.  d....  snmma,  v. «. 

Item,  the  sayd  day  payd  ffor  a  blakke  bonet  for  my  mastyr xx.  d. 

Item,  the  sayd  kay  payd  ffor  a  qnarte  wyn %... |j.  d. 

Item,  the  same  tyme  payd  for  a  li.  candyllys j.d.  od. 

Item,  the  same  day  payd  to  John  Smythe,  sadeler,  for  iJ.  sadelys xxiiy. «. 

Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  payd  to  the  smyth  in  Stanstret  for  shoyng  of  xx. 

shois ij.*.  yj.d. 

Item,  the  same  day  payd  for  a  quarter  otys xriij.  d. 

Item,  for  a  payr  sporys^  for  Jake  of  stable vig.d. 

Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  payd  for  a  c.  and  a  quarter  of  saltffyshe xv. «. 

Item,  for  shoynge  of  ahorse  at  Lanam ^.d. 

Item,  payd  for  a  pype  of  new  Gascoyne  wyn xxxv.«. 

Item,  the  x^vj.  day  of  June,  my  mastyr  payd  to  Scraton  for  a  zerd  and  a  quarter  of 

blakke  clothe xyj.  d. 

And  J  payd  the  same  tyme  fore  a  echerte  and  far  a  peyer  shoes  fore  Jake xvf.  d. 

Item,  the  same  day  payd  to  a  man  of  Colohestre,  for  xv^.  ellys  of  corse  Holond 

clothe vy.«.  j.d. 

Item,  the  vj.  day  of  Jale,  my  mastyr  payd  to  Payne,  for  iiij.  dayis  werke viij.  d . 

Item,  my  mastyr  payd  for  xx.  lenges  iJ  viQ.  «. 

Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  payd  for  x.  ooddysj viij. «. 

Item,  the  iy.  day  of  Octobre,  my  mastyr  payd  ffor  iy.  ellys  of  fyn  Holond  for  a  shyrt 

forhym  selffe iiy.«.  yj.d. 

Item,  payd  for  a  payr  botez  for  my  master iiH.  •. 

Item,  my  master  gaffe  to  the  bryngere  of  them j.d. 

Item,  payd  fore  a  payre  shoes  and  a  payr  penssons ^ xij.  d. 

Item,*  payd  fore  \j.  payr  shoes  and  ij,  payr  aokkes  for  m.  Thomas  and  m.  Kichol- 

las xvj.d. 

Item,  payd  ibre  a  payr  hosen  for  Lew xxj.  d. 

Item,  payd  for  a  shert  for  the  same  Lew ix.  d. 

Item,  the  xxvig.  day  of  Desembre,  my  master  payd  to  yonge  Wendam   fore    a 

dagger iij.s.  iiy.  -d 

Item,  the  same  day  my  master  payd  to  Thomas  of  Wardroppe,  fore  makenge  of  my 

ladyis  gouneof  cremson  velvet : vj.  a. 

The  xviy.  day  of  Desembre  my  master  payd  to  Lumpner,  the  mersere,  for  xiij.  yerdes  of 

orymysyn  velvet,  pryse  the  yerd,  xv\|. « snmma  totalis,  xj.li.  xy.d. 

For  x^j.  yerdes  of  fyne  cremysen  velvet,  pryse  the  yerd,  xv^ .  s summa,  x.  IL  ii(j. «. 

Receyved  for  a  cowes  hyde xv.  d. 

Reoeyved  of  JohnNorysefor  talow  of  the  said  cow xix.  d. 

Receyvid  <^  John  Doket  for  a  boloke  hyde x^.  d. 

For  vj.  li.  talow  of  the  said  bollokke v.d. 

For  the  fate  and  theoffaileof  a  boloke ii^.d. 

Paid  fore  apayre  shoes  fore  Anne  Fnller iivf.d. 

*  Goose.  t  Child.  ^  t  Spurs.  i|  Ling.         '      (iCod.  " 
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Fore  clowting  of  master  Danyelles  sboes ij.d. 

For  makeuge  of  H.  petjcotes  for  mastr^  Marge t  aod  m.  Anne Wij.d, 

For  iij.  li.  candelies iiij.d.  06. 

Foreapygge iiij.  (i. 

Fore ij.  saltfjshes x.  d. 

Fore  a  kow  bout  at  Blakborow  at  Seynt  Eaterynes  feyre vij. «.  v.  d. 

Paid  to  John  Pepyne  for  a  bullok iiij.«^  viij.d. 

Forapekke  of  otemelle iy.rf. 

Fore  a  quarter  befife xx.  rf. 

Foryj.  sponee - i o&. 

For  XT.  bowstrynggea .' v.  d. 

Foraehepe xx.d. 

A.  D.  1464-5. 

Iten,  my  master  gaffe  to  the  Eyngo  a  cawser*  called  Lyard  Dnrae,  the  same  day,  the 

inche90Ste  my  master xl.  li. 

Item,  my  master  gaffe  to  the  Qaene  a  cowser  called  Lyard  Lewez,  the  wiche  cost  my 

master..., viij.  h. 

Item,  to  Camberton  for  a  letelle  panne,  the  same  day « vj.  ^. 

For  an  axe  for  the  chambre viy.d. 

For  botehyre  fro  London  to  Grenewyohe iiij,  d. 

Item,  for  a  It  of  whyzthe  soppe , \j.d,  ob 

For  a  dL  an  nnnce  of  tawny  sylke vij.d. 

To  Arnold,  eooldsmythe,foraJasynt  sett  in  goold xx.«. 

Payd  for  a  doblet  for  Boton iy.«. 

pOTTieUea  canvas  for  the  chambre  at  Eltam xxj.d. 

Ferapayr  shone  for  Boton  at  Eltam..... vij.d. 

For  alioyuig  Thnrstone's  horsse , iiij.^. 

Wot  Thoistone's  hors  Senete  at  EHam iiy.  d. 

For  makynge  <^  Boton's  hosez  and  his  gowne , xvj.(f. 

The  same  day,  in  exspensesoi  iij.menne viij.d. 

For  iij|.  yerdes  of  msset  fiyset  fore  his  (Sir  John's)  longe  goune  of  velvet . .  ij. «.  iiij.  d. 
For  iiij.  yerdes  and  di.  of  blakke  fryse  for  bis  rosset  goane  of  velvet. ..  iJ.  s.  vij.  d,  ob. 

For  ig.  yerdes  of  blak  firysse  for  hys  goane  of  blakke ^ xxij.d. 

For  a  yerd  of  blak  sarsenet  fore  lynyn^e  for  ij.  typettes  of  mssett  velvet v. «. 

Item,  the  same  day  my  master  gafiTto  Ser  ThcHnas'a  Borow  a  dagger  that  cost 

hym ; .- vin.«.  iiii.d. 

Item,  the  lig.th  day  of  Feverer,  my  master  payd  fore  his  soper  at  the  Grewd,;  in 

Eechepe iiij.«.  y.d. 

Item,  payd  for  ij.  yerdes  and  a  quarter  of  cremysen  engreyned  for  a  goon^  for  mastres 

Miiret ,^...  xvj.«.  viii.rf. 

Forafdrre viy.«.  iig.rf. 

Fovex^.  elles  canvas,  prise  the  elle,  ii\j.d iilj.f. 

Item,  my  m aster  gaff  to  a  barbonr iiij.<{.* 

FoieapeyTeshoesandai»eyreof  patyns 1 xij.d. 

Foraboke  conteynynge  vg.  qnayres  off  fyne  paper y.e.  j,d 

ForelynvDge  of  my  master's  longe  blak  gonne iiij.e.  viij.d. 

Fofe  makenge  of  the  said  gonne xx.d. 

Item,  the  zxyj.  day  of  Janevere,  paid  fore  v^.menesdyners x.d. 

Ferapeyr©  shoes  for  my  master viij.d. 

Fsyd  to  a  barbor iiij.d. 

Ftee  w vne  and  waffers  at  the  Sonne,  in  Lnmberd  strete iy.d. 

Hem,  the  1^.  day  of  Feverer,  payd  Mastres  Ysbelles  costs  at  the  Belle  at  Weste- 

■iwwter .• XVI.  d. 

Item,  the  same  day,  paid  ffore  ii^j .  mennes  sopers  that  bront  her  to  London vi.  d. 

Item,  paid  for  Braham  sopere  at  Lynoolnes  xnne,  the  same  tyme ij.  d. 

Foraqnarte  malmesey iiij.d. 

Foraquarte  wyne  for  James  Hobard  and  Solyard y.d. 

Fore  H.  mennes  dyners v.  d. 

For  a  IL  candelles y.  d. 

Foie  yj.  mennes  dyners vij.  d. 

For  Btakam's  dynere jj.d. 

]^  Braham'a  soper  at  LynooUn  Yn * y.  d. 

^  the  cordwanere  for  shoes  for  my  master xy.d. 

P<v  an  borase  be  iy.  dayes xx.  d. 

Focwiytyngeofasoperviso y.d. 

For  y^mennee  sopers .• xiy.d. 

Tothebarbor...,r^ ij.  d. 

'  Courser.  t  Frieze.  t  Greyhound. 
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Fjore  horssebyre  to  Stoke  be  iiij.  dayis ij.t.  viJ.A 

For botehyre  fro  Westemenster  to  London VA*^ 

For  a  qnarter  coles ^ viy.A 

Fore  a  flaken  ale  for  my  lady x.d. 

A.  D.  1435. 

For  y.  payre  old  sbetes iiij.a.  viij.d 

Item,  the  xj.  day  of  Jenevere,  my  master  boat  of  Rygon  x.  coverlytys  of  taptery  werke, 

a  pece  conteynyn^e  xxx.  flemyshe  eUee,  and  ix.  peces  oonteynynge  xx.  flemysbe  elles, 

every  pecepryse the pece, XX.  • -* samma,x.lL  x.«. 

Payd  to  Arnold,  gooldsmy the,  ffoore  a  tablett  of  goold iij.  li.  xx.  d. 

Fore  iij. ryngges  with  stoones - xxv.«. 

Foreaflaket  of  sylver xx.«. 

Bout  of  Arnold,  gooldamythe,  a  dyvyse  of  goold  for  Mastree  Margret,  the  pryse 

thereof  is xl.«. 

Payd  for  iy. yvery  combes ^7).'^ 

For  iy.  carpettes xxiiy.«.  iiij.i 

Item,  the  xv.  day  of  Marche,  my  master  boat  of  goldsmythe  in  Chepe  sertayn  selvero 

veselles,  and  my  master  to  pay  the  said  goldsm^he  for  every  nnnoe iij. «. 

Item,  the  day  and  yere  above  wTeten,my  master  paid  to  Freman,  his  bedmakere,  for 

makenge  of  a  bed  wyth  V.  costree  to  the  same xx.t. 

Item,paidhymfor  xxviy. li. Iyere,pry8e  theli.v.4 samma,xy.».  xl.tf. 

Item,  paid  hym  xxix  elles  canvas,  pryse  the  elle,  v.d samma,  xg .  •.  v.  d. 

Item,  payd  hym  for  viy .  li.  corde,  pryse  the  li.,  v.  d snmma,  iy . «.  iijj .  d. 

Item,  pavd  hym  for  v.  u.  dL  of  frenge,  pryse  the  li.,  xvj.  d samma,  vy . «.  iiy.  d. 

Item,  paid  hvmfbrleags  fore  x\|.ooshone8 v.t. 

Item,  paid  him  for  yj.  stone  feders. pryse  the  stone,  ii. • samma,xy.f. 

Item,  paid  hym  fore  makenge  of  the  same  koshons ij.t. 

Item,  paid  hym  fore  porformynffe  of  the  viUaanoe iy.t.  iiy.iL 

Item,  the  yere  a  foresaid,  and  the  xxviii.  day  of  Aarohe,  my  master  bout  of  Ummy, 

the  goldsmythe,  a  chaffer  of  silver  weyinge  xviy.  nnncee  and  a  quarter,  and  my 

master  payd  hym  therfor  of  old  grotes l.«. 

And  in  new  grotes y.t.  vid. 

A  short  gonne,  clothe  of  cremysen  velvet,  pryse  the  yerd xx.«. 

A  short  goane,  clothe  of  tawny  velvet,  prise  the  yerd x,«. 

A  sadylle,  a lytylle  barneys,  &.  xrj. reynes xj.».  viy.d. 

Item,  John  Hale,  off  the  town  on  Cley,  in  Norffolke,  owy th  hym  be  oblygaoion  ffor  a 

shype - xy.  li. 

Item,  ffor  a  combe  whete* iy.  ».'iij.  d. 

Item,  for  a payr  shone  for  my  lady v.cf. 

Item,  for  a^yr  shone  for  mastres  Margett iiij.d. 

Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  paid  to  Mawt  Gierke,  for  a  ram  and  xix.  ewes,  jpryae 

th«pecexx.i{ snmma,  xxxiy.t.  iiij.d. 

Item,  paid  here  the  same  day  for  v.  lambes,  pryse  the  pece  xij.  d samma,  v. «. 

Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  paid  her  ffbr  a  sowe y.«. 

Item,  my  mastyr  paid  her  for  a  gander,  iiy.  bredegese  and  v.  yonge  goelynges,  the  prise 

of  alle  drawyth iiij.a. 

Item,  the  same  day  paid  for  a  fferken  ale x.d. 

Item,  my  mastyr  paid  to  Ccimberton  for  an  hatte ij.«.  viy.d. 

Item,  for  a  payr  shores  and  a  payr  gloves  for  mastres  Tsbelle iiH.d. 
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Item,  my  mastyr  paid  to  the  cordwaner  for  y.  payr  shoyis  for  him  selff xvj.  d. 

Item,  my  mastyr  bathe  paid  for  iy.  pelewes t  of  downe vii. «.  viii.  d. 

Item,  for  y ,  tylers  iy .  dayis,  every  day  viy .  o6t summa,  iiy. ».  iy .  d. 

Item,  for  a  laborer  iy.  dayis , x\j.d. 

Item,  for  j.  lode  of  sande yi.d. 

Item,  iy.  sakkes  lyme vj.d. 

Item,  forlx.  fete  of  elmen  horde xx.d. 

Item,  for  y.  carpenters  iiy.  dayis  and  di.,  the  day  viy.  d.  od samma,  vj.  a.  iiy.  d.  ob. 

Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  paid  for  xxvj.  11.  flax vj  a. 

Item,  for  xy.  li.  dates yj.«. 

Item,  for  vj.  li.  reysons  of  Coranns xv.d. 

Item,  for  j.  li.  of  ponder  of  gynger xvj.d. 

Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  paid  to  a  Dacheman  for  ^j.  ferkens  of  whvf^e 

herenge iy.a.  liii.d. 

Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  paid  for  xxxy .  freeche  herenges vj.  d. 

Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  paid  to  James  Peterson  for  a  galone  oyle xy.  d. 

Item,  the  V.  day,  a  qnarter  beffe,  the  prise xix.iL 

Item,  paid  for  sewenge  of  iy .  federbeddes,  iy .  bolsteres,  and  ix.  pelewes. . . .  vy.  a.  vj.  d. 

•  Comb  of  wheat.  t  Pillows,  t  A  hal^nny. 
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Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  paid  for  vij.  payr  of  fyn  gloves y . «.  iiij.  d. 

item,  the  xiig.  day  of  Aprylle,  my  mastyr  paid  to  a  draper  in  Canwey  strete,  for  ij.  yerdes 

of  depe  blt'w,  prise  the  yerde,  vj.  «.  ig  d 8umma,xg.«.  v^.d. 

itemyXziig.  shepe,  pryse xlviij. «. 

Item,  XX.  lambee,  pryse xxvj. «.  x.  d. 

Item,  XXX.  pyggee,  pryse xv. «. 

Item,  xg.  fesawntee,  pryse xii.  #. 

Item,  xxxii.  galones  mylke ij.8.  viy.d. 

Item,  xvj.  barellee  of  syngelle  here,  prise  the  barrelle,  g. « summa,  xxxg.  s. 

ItttD,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  paid  for  di.  a  yerde  of  damaske iiij.  8.  ij.  d. 

Item,  for  xvg*  yerdes  and  a  quarter  of  rede  satyn,  prise  the  yerde 

vi. «.  viii.  d v.  li.  xv. ». 

And  ▼.  lytelle  horse,  the  prise  of  a  pece  vij. > summa,  xxxv.  9. 

Also  my  master  mnste  pay  fore  a  quarter  whete v. «. 

.AUof<mafar€kar9eJbaweteike9daifoftheaeyd  Wever ary.  «. 

Amd  for  a  pejfT  gloves - i ij»d. 

A  BideDger.  }>Item,  the  y.th  yere  of  Kynge  Edward  the  iig.th,  Thomas  a  Chambre  sold 

a  bflJyDger  of  myn  masters,  the  pryse  in  silver viij.  mare.  vj.  8,  viij.d. 

For  jj,  jmieB  russet,  ij.  yerdes  brode,  i^rise  the  yerd,  g. «.  y.  d xxvj. «.  yip.  d. 

To  the  Kyoffffee  cordwaneres  man  ffor  i^j.  payreof  shoez ]j.«. 

F»re  y.  gerdels  of  sylke,  with  a  hameys  ofsylver  and  geltt vj. «.  viij.  d. 

Porg.  payre  of  mnrry  hosen  engreyneid xiiij. ». 

Fore  sarsnet  fore  his  (Sir  John's)  tepet,  and  fore  lynvnge  of  hys  gounys xij.  8.  v.  d. 

Item,  my  master  payd  for  a  hat  g.  and  bonettes  for  hym  sellffe v. «.  iiij.  d. 

Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  gaff  to  Jemes  Redesman  a  rynge,  prise v. ». 

Itsm,geyen  to  Roger  Key  a  rynge,  the  same  day,  pryse xg. «. 

item,  my  master  gaff  to  the  herandes  the  same  day x. «. 

Item,  my  master  gaff  to  the  moDstrales  the  same  dav x. «. 

item,  my  master  gaff  to  the  tronmpettez  the  same  day x.«. 

Tor  board  of  wo&emen  engaged  on  some  work  for  Sir  John  Howard,  each  man  per 

diem ij.  d. 

g.  c  of  oken  bord,  for  every  hundred xxviij.  d. 

Iw X.  stodes,  pryse  every  peoe  ig. d * Bumma,ij.«.  vj.d. 

Ftorabeeme ^HJ**^* 

Fore  iin.  amale  stodes iiij.  d. 

Fore  a  baye  stoole xg.d. 

For  iiij.  moynelesto  the  same  bay  wyndow,  pryse  of  every  peoe g.  d. 

Fore  xj.  day  werkein  carpentry iy.».  vig.  d. 

Feriij.  dayis  werke  uppou  a  bay  wvndow  andastodye xij.  d.* 

To  John  Cobdok  off  Sudbury  for  a  day  werke  andahallf vj.d. 

Fore  John  Copdokeof  Halsted  for  g.  dL  dayes  werke iiij.  d. 

Foie  g.  dayee  werke  of  John  Strete,  prentys  to  the  same  John  Copdok iiij.  d. 

My  master  paid  for  his  brekefut  at  Westemenster ix.  d. 

Fiydf<v  John  Deepayns  botes xiiij.  d. 

For  a  horsecambe ij.d. 

For  caryinge  of  a  feder  bed  fro  Westmenster  to  London i^.d. 

My  master  payd  to  hys  cordwanere  fore  ig.  pair  shone ij. «. 

,  Fore  a  payr  patyns  for  my  master • iij.  d. 

Fore  a  payre  shoes  fore  mastres  Marget iiij.  d. 

My  maifter  pa^d  fore  ahatt iiij.«. 

My  master  paid  for  a  typett  fore  my  lord  of  Norffolke xiin.«. 

Fore  eoetee  fore  my  lady  lyinge  at  London  be  xiiij.  dayis,  in  bred  and  vytaylle .  xvij  .8.  yd. 
Fore  a  barelle  and  a  kylderkene  ale,  to  the  wyffe  of  the  Garlond  in 

Esch^te iiij.«.  ii.d. 

My  master  spent  at  hys  brekefasste  with  my  lord  Audeley,  at  the  sfrgne  of  the 

Grewnd - vj.e.  x.d. 

For ^.  yerdee  clothe  fore  a goune fore  Braham iiij. 8.  x.d. 

My  mtafter  paid  for  a  tonne  wyne,  that  is  to  say,  a  pype  and  g.  hogges  hedes c. «. 

For  a  new  radelle *. vig.  8.  iiij.d. 

For  a  doblet  and  a  payr  hosen  for  Lew v.e.  iiij.d. 

For  a  potelle  wyne iiii.  d. 

For  iiij.  barree  to  the  hoggeshedes  of  wyne iiij.d. 

Md  at  Westmenster  for  a  bed  by  xi.  wekes ig.  8.  vig.  d. 

Fore  g.  elles  Holand  clothe g.  8.  vig.  d. 

Fiid  to  Wadselle  for  bangynge  of  aras  be  iij.  dayis,  and  for  makenge  of  a  payre  sieves 

toakertelle y.8. 

For  a  plite  of  lanne x.  d. 

Fore  an  elle  and  di  fiyne  Holand  clothe J^.8.  vj.d. 

Forii^.  ellee  of  corse  holand  ....: g.  e.  vj.  d. 

Pftid  to  Kete  and  to  John  Mase  for  ij.  day  werke  at  Stoke  Halle  ponde xij.  d. 

Mf  master  gaffe  to  the  persone  of  Framyngham  for  his  potentes viij.  8.  iiij.  d. 
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To  Nicholle  Perye  for  wry tynge  of  the  said  poteotes iiij.a.  y.<L 

Forij.  boshelles  of  saltte > zx.  d. 

For  ix.  fote  of  glasse  to  the  new  closet iij.9.  ix.  d. 

Forxiy.  salons  age ij.t. 

Forexxxj.  c.  salfysbe,  prise  of  c.,  xxy.  « snmma,  xxxvij.  li,  x.  «• 

Fore  a  qoartere  l>e£fe xiu|j.  d. 

A  saddle,  price v. «. 

A  bonnet XTi.d. 

Foreasadylle vj. ». 

A.  D.  1466-7. 

Fore  makenge  of  xij.  coshones  of  cremesene  and  grene  velvet,  prise iiy . «. 

Fore  the  stufienge  of  the  said  coshones,  fore  vi.  stone  fothers,  ()nse  the  stone  ij. «..  xg. «. 

Fore  abonet  fore  master  Gorge xy.  d.^ 

xviy.  yerdeeof  fyneplonket,  prise  theyerde ^ iij. ».  iig.d. 

X  peces  of  oonnterfet  tapstre,  every  pece  oonteyncDge  xx.  flemysbe  elles,  prise  the 

pece 3j. «. 

Item,  the  xviij.  day  of  December  my  mastyr  bowt  of  Bolstrode  x.  verds  of  msset 

for  ij.  longe  gownes  for  my  lorde  and  a  gowne  for  my  lady,  the  yerde'  vj.  «. 

viij.  d Bomma,  iij.  li.  vj.  «.  vig.  d. 

Item,  my  mastyr  mAd  to  Edwardes  wyffe  for  j.  cade  of  rede  herynge,  the  wyche  my 

mastyr  sent  to  John  Hoobbes •  ▼.  «. 

Item,  payd  to  Thomas  Pnrcer,  for  Willyam  Fykett,  for  ij.  dayis  werke yj.  d. 

Item,  my  mastyr  paid  to  ij.  carpenters  of  the  Holke,  for  werkenge  on  his  werke,  iu 

dayis  echo  of  them xv.dL 

Item,  my  mastyr  paid  to  Jemes  Peterson  for  a  galon  oyle  for  the  peyntenge  of  the 

payoyses* xiJ.iL 

Item,    •     •     •    my  mastyr  paid  ibr  a  li.  t  of  whygthe  led ig.d. 

Item,  my  mastyr  rekened  wytk  Willyam  Welshe,  and  the  said  Willvam  axsethe  for 

t;i^lenge  of  my  masters  place  at  London,  be  the  space  of  xx.  dayis,  every  dav 

viy.  3 snmma,  xiij. «.  iiij.  JL 

Item,  fore  his  laborer  sefvynge  him,  be  the  said  xx.  dayis,  for  every 

day  V.  d - snmma,  viij. «.  iiij.  d. 

Item,      •      •      for  i^.  lodes  of  sand xviiij.d. 

Item,  the  BMne  day  my  mastyr  payd  fore  ahatt iin.  «. 

Item,  the  same  day  piud  for  ▼.  mennes  doners • viUJ.  d. 

,Item,  the  same  day  paid  fore  Ij,  mennes  sopors ig.  d. 

Item,  paidfor  iin.  barellesof  pycheand  terro xv.ig. «. 

Item,  the  yere  a  bove  savd,  and  the  xxvlH.  day  of  Feverer,  t  my  master  bont  iiij.  spooes 

of  sylvere  weyinge  iig.  nnnces,  marked  wyth  a  rose,  and  my  master  payd  for  every 

nnnoe  ly.t snmma,xy.  •. 

Item,  the  same  day  paid  fore  vj.  mannez  dyners , vg.  d- 

Item,  the  same  day  at  nyzthe  for  iiij.  mennes  soppers vig.d. 

Paid  for  a  bowe  at  Caleys ig.«.  iiij.  d. 

A  sadylle,  pryse  ...^ — Xj.«. 

An  entry  records  that  "Dan^reUe."  a  servant,  beflram  service  with  Sir  John  on  the  next 

day  mer  Holy  Bode  day,  in  tne  7th  year  of  £dw.  lY.    His  yearly  wages  in  money 

waste  be xL».* 

He  was  also  to  receive  "  y.  gownes  and  a  howse  for  his  wife  to  dweUe  at  Steke." 

Item,  my  master  toke  hym  (IH^nyeUe)  a  peyre  of  botes  that  cost  hym iH. «. 

Item,  anoldepeyreof  spores  tht  costs  my  master v]f.  cL 

Item,  my  master  toke  hym  a  standard  bowe  that  Melsone  gaff  hym,  and  it  is  worthe 

inmoney vj.».  viH,  d. 

An  entry  records  that  Bobart  Meesendene  receives  by  the  year xxvij. «.  vig.  d. 

Api^rofhose y.«.  ii^.d. 

A  donblet  and  a  pair  of  hose yJ. «. 

For  ashiyrte xv.d. 

Forashyrte iy.«.  Uy.  d. 

A.D.  1468. 

For  v.  c.  salt  fyshe,  the  price .^- v.  li» 

For  xil«.  bards  of  fyshe iiy.  li.  xiy. «.  iiij.  d- 

For  ix.  barels  of  fiOshe,  price iy.  u. 

Item,  the  seconde  d^  of  September,  and  the  yere  itfore  seid,  my  master  made  cozneiii- 
aimte  with  John  Hadow  to  bme  hym  hocx.  pipes  of  beyr  by  this  day  fonrthnigbte, 
paieng  for  the  pipe  and  the  beyrvj.a.  iiy.  d : <«{;.  xx^ 

•  Large  shields.  t  A  ponnd.  X  Febmary. 

fNoTB«— The  numerals  "iiy.  "^  printed  in  italics  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  John 
Howard,  and  relate,  not  to  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  beer,  but  to  the  number  of  pipee, 
which  was  eighty — or  fourscore.  ^^ 
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Paid  to  the  godewife  at  the  Sone  in  the  Kinges  strete  at  WestmyDster  for  vj.  pipes, 

price  of  the  pipe,  viij.  d Buumia,  iii^.  8, 

For  an  hogesbed iiij.d. 

Item,  the  li^'.tb  day  of  September,  my  master  paid  to  Waneshed  for  xxv.  bullokkes  of 

Rmall  and  gret,  toe  price  of  a  pece,  xii.  8.  x.  a Bnmma,  xxlij.  marc.  xv.  9. 

ForaM.  fyshes,  the  prise  of  ac.,xx.8 8umma,x.  li. 

For\j.  barels  fyshe,  price  of  a  barelle,  vj.  e,  viij.d ,  T xl.a. 

Item,  the  iij.d  day  of  September,  bought  of  Lewes  Galyot  viij.  *«•  and  xvi.  quarters 

whete,   after   the   account   of  ix.    bushels   fore   viij.,   payng   fore   every   quar- 

tere,vij.« 8umma,lj.li.xxij.8. 

Item,  paid  to  Clasefor  o.  and  di.  of  pipe  hopes v.«. 

Item,  the  ix.  day  of   September,  my   master   bought   of  Waneshed   xlg.   oxene, 

price xxviij.  li.  x.». 

Item,  paid  for  a  barge  byre  to  bryng  fyshe  from  Wheneheth  to  Bedcliff. . .  iij.  8,  iiij.  d. 
*  Item,  i»id  for  bdij.  oheses,  weyng  y.  -wey  t  and  a  halfe,  price  of  a 

wej,  ix^« snmma,  xxiij.8.  ix,d. 

Item,  paid  for  ij.  wey  salt,  price  the  wey,  xv.  8 summa,  xxx.«. 

Item,  paid  for  vj.  waneshottes,  price  of  the  pece,  vii.  d iij. «.  vi.  d. 

Item,  paid  for  vij.  -wey  of  leay  salt,  price  the  wey,  xiiij.  • snmma,  iiij.  li.  xviij.  8, 

For  ix. "  quarters  (180  quarters)  wnete,  and  to  every  quarter  a  bushelle,  the  price  of 

every  qnartere,  vy.  8 snmma,  IxiiJ.  li. 

Piid  to  Robert  Diesone  fore  xxv.  M.  *•  and  di.  of  wode,  price  of  a  M.  *•, 

iiij. ».  viij.  d v.  It  xvj. «.  viij.  d. 

Item,  paid  to  John  Wilkokkes^  the  xv.  day  of  September,  for  xx.  oxene xvj.  li. 

Item,  paid  to  hym  fore  xiij.  oxene  of  a  noder  sorte,  the  same  day,  price  of  a 

pece,xiij.«.  viij.  d snmma,  viij.  li.  xvij.  8.  viij.  d. 

Item,  paid  to  hym  the  same  day  fore  xx.  gret  oxene xvJij.  li. 

For  X.  smal  oxene '. vj.  li.  vj.8.  viij.d. 

For  XX.  kyene -.... ' x.  li.  x. «. 

For  viij.  oxene  and  steres v.  li.  vij.  8.  viij.d. 

Fot  other  ij.  oxene xxiiii.8.  vifi.d. 

For  iiij.  Oder  oxene Ivj.  a.  viy.d. 

Forv.  steres iij.  li. 

For  vj.  new  sakkes • vj.  «. 

Item,  my  master  paid  to  Warrewick,  my  lord  of  Warwyk  haronde,  for  ceo.  xij.  quarters 

of  whete,  safea  bushelle,  price  of  a  quarter  of  whete vilj.«. 

Item,  paid  to   Richard  Semer,  fifyshemongere,  for  viij.  o.  dryed   saltfysshe,  price 

of  a  c  xxiiij.8 : snmma,  ix.  li.  xij.«.  • 

Item,  the  xxj.  day  of  September,  my  master  paid  to  a  bnchere  of  London  for  xx.  oxene, 

price  of  a  pece,  XV.  8.  vi.  d .* snmma,  xv.  li.  x.  8. 

Item,  paid   to   the    same   bncher    for   x.  bullokkes,    the   same   day,   price   of  a 

pece,  xij.  8....« snmma,  vj.  li. 

For  viij.  wey  of  salt,  the  price  of  a  wey,  xiiij.  8.  vj.  d summa,  v.  li.  xv.  8. 

Psud  to  master  Coke  forv.  pipes iij.  8.  iiij.d. 

Item  of  Reynold,  wynedrawer,  vy.  pipes,  price v.  8. 

Item,  paid  for  bryngyng  downe  of  xx.  empty  pipes  frome  Kinges  bed  in  Chepe  to  the 

watir  side xvij.  d. 

Item,  paid  fore  a  barge  that  brought  vij.  wey  of  salt  and  Ixiij.  cheses,  and  a  pipe  of 

wyneto  Redclif xvj.d. 

Piyd  to  Roberd  Porfoot  and  to  Rychard  Porfoote  be  Whitham  for  xv.  quarters  whete, 

price  qnartyr,  ix.  (bushels)  for  viii.,  viii.  8 summa,  vj.  11.  vj.  8. 

Item,  paid  to  a  Docheman  or  London  for  Ixij.  waneskottes,  prie  of xx.  8. 

Item,  paid    to   the   same   Docheman   for   y.    o.   xij.   fyshe,    by   the   smalle   tale, 

price.... xvj.  8.  x.  d. 

P^     •     •     for  vj.  barels  pyche  and  terre, price  the  bare],  iiij. 8.  viij.d....  xxviij.  8. 

Fore  iiij.  barels  picbe  and  terre,  price  the  barel,  v.  8 summa,  xx.  8. 

Item,  to  iij.  cartes  of  Cobham  for  oarying  of  ij.  lodes  and  di.  of  tymber  fro  Dorkyng  to 

Kjngestone iiij.  8.  y.d. 

Item,  paid  fore  iiij. "  (four  score)  chese  waneskottes, price  the  pece,  vi.  d. .  summa,  xl.  8. 
For  xxxviij.  otbere  smallere  waneskottes,  price  the  pece,  iiij.  d.  o&. .  summa,  xiiij.  8.  iij.  d. 

Foriiy.  barellee  of  pyche  and  terre xviij%  8. 

Fore  iiij.  cabiUes,  a  hawsere,  and  iij.  other  ropes,  weyng  xxij.  c.  xxvi.  lb.,  price 

the  c,  viij.  8 viij.li.  xvy.  8^ 

Fud  to  a  ^ntel  mane  of  the  Rynges  house  that  went  with  me  to  the  beyr  houses. .  x.  d. 
Item,  paid  to  the  tomers  for  j.<^  drynkyng  holies,  vj.*'  sawcers,  price 

tiiec,  xvj.d viij.  8. 

•  The  nnmerals  "  viij.  «« '^  mean  "  eight  score,"  the  aggregate  quantity  of  wheat  pur- 
cfaMed  being  eight  score  (or  160)  quarters,  plus  sixteen  quarters,  or  176  quarters. 
tTh©  wey  comprised  fourteen  stone,  or  196  lb. 

8l 
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Fore  iij.  c.  platers,  price  the c,  iiij. « .^ xi^.fc 

Foriij.gret  tankerdes ^.-' ,.  iij.  «.  vj. 

For  XV.  galone  taiikerdes -^^ vg.«.  vj.  d. 

For  XV.  potelle  tankerdes «.«•.. v.f. 

For  vj.baskettee,  price  the  pece»i^.d...,..t.'. xvi|j.<L 

For  XX.  gret  trayes - vj. «.  viij.d. 

Item,  p^bul  to  a  b^k  fore  bryngyug  dowae  of  vj.  pipes  flonre,  ix.  pipes  beero,  iiij.  pi]^ 

flesbe,  xiiij.  c.  fysbe  to  Gravesend v.s. 

For  vj.  bs.  mustard  sede xx.8. 

For  ij.  oopir  kety Is  weyng  xlvig.  li.,  price  the  li.,  vy.** xxviy. $. 

Fore  iij.  brode  clothes  of  russet,  the  firste  clothe  couteuyng  xxv.  and  dL  yerdes,  the  i^A 

pese  contenyDff  xxiiij.  and  dL  yerdea,  and  the  hi  A  pece  contenyng  xv.  and  di.  yerdes, 

price  of  ayerde,  iij.  « summa,ix.li.  xvj.«. 

For  iij.  yerdes  and  j.  quarter  and  di.  of  morrey  engraned,  for  gownes  for  master 

Thomas  &  master  Nicholaoe,  price  of  a  yerd,ix. « xxx. «.  in.d 

Item,  the  xxx.  day  of  September,  paid  for  a  bamescomplet  fore  hym  (Master  Nicholace 

Howard)  aud  an  estriche  fether vj.li.  xvj.«.  viy.A 

A.  D.  1468-9. 

iiij.  barels  of  folle  heryug  of  whyte  heryo^,  the  price  of  every  barelle,  ;g. « xliiij. ». 

Bofoele  of  Tomas  MoUmse  v,  brode  clotbeRf  iij,  plonmeSj  y.  dereke  rwttes^  akd  they  conteyen 

in  yerdes  tiii,  >*.,  viii.  yerdes j  the  yerde  ij,  a,  iiij,  d, ;  ike  same  drawethe anx,  U,  xij,  s, 

A  blake  kloU^e  kalsd  peweke  brode  Jciothe,  oonieynenge  xxj,  yerdes  and  halfe,  the  yered  xxx.  <L ; 

the  some  is • li\f,s.  ix,d. 

For  vij,  **  ij,  quarieres  and  a  halfe  of  «p«to,  London  mosewer,  (London  measore,)  the  pryse 

of  thequarteris vj.s,  vi\f,d. 

Paid  to  Richard  Ashe  for  xij.  pipes  of  beyre,  price  the  pipe,  yg.  s,  vi^j .  d. .  snmma,  iiij.  li. 
For  1^.  peees  lede,  the  weyte  iiy.  foder,  oo.,  i^.  quarteres,  xxi.  li.,  the  foder  v.  11.  vj.  s, 

viij.d.:  thoBomeis xxg.lL  ^.s.  xj.d. 

Paid  to  Thomas  Bume  fore  a- dagger vj.«.  vig.ii 

Paid  to  William  Martyn  for  a  lode  of  hey..... vig  ••  ilQ.dL 

Fore  a  peyer  pensones itt/.d. 

Forealodehey vij,s. 

Fore  a  lode «^aioe^.... .,..«. .«..«... y,s,  iHf,d, 

Paied  to  Godfrey  nppone  the  Nortfae  lor  makenge  of  xg.  jaketes  of  mayle,  and  makenge 

denC)  and  fore  the  goldsmythes  werke  to  the  same xr.  s. 

Fore  a  standard  of  mayle ig.s 

A.D.  14G9. 

For  vi.  brydille  bittes,  price  the  pecO)  xig.  d*. • ^Vl-**  U*^ 

Paid  for  xiig.  wey  Mdt « xilg.  marc 

For  xy.  elles  of  ^ne  holond  clothe xix«0.  ij.  d 

Fore  makyng  cf  a  long  gowne  for  my  masters  owne  selfe xx.d 

Fore  a  di.yerdof  blakfrese  fore  the  same  gowne.... iiij.d 

For  makyng  of  a  lonffc  blak  so  wne  furred  with  cony •.  ij.s 

Fore  ij.  yerdes  and  dl.  of  blak  lyngng^e  fore  the  same • ig.  s 

Fore  makynge  of  a  shorte  gowne  of  silke  fore  master  Nicholace . .  ..^ v: «. 

Foreayerd  and  a  halfe  of  blak  lynyng  for  the  same « i^. « 

Paid  to  Hans, cord wanere, £Mre g. pare  (^  shoeeforemy  master ^7i'^ 

Forlj.  pare  of  shoes  fore  Edmonde vig.d 

For  Howeth  child  shoes v.  </. 

Foreapareof  natens • ig.d 

Fore  apeyre  or  shoes  fore  Herry  Hont vg.d. 

Fore  a  peyre  of  botes  for  Thome  of  the  stabiUe vy.d 

Fore damaske fore  a  new  dobelete  fere  self e^  (Sir  John) aar.s 

Forij,  yerdes  of  perpel  sohamelete  fort  a  jakete  fere  my  selfe acs 

A.D.  14TL 

Stff^n  Howethe^he  yer^ 1 rj.marke 

John  Blyanteybe  yere" ••• v,fmark9 

Welyeme  Fernewel,  heyere** v,  marke 

Hery  Polyngton,  oeyere^ r.  nMrke 

JohnSchotef  he  fere* v.niark-e. 

Teven  Bekersdalf  heyer^ v,marke 

Semond  Man,  he  yera* Hij.  makke 

Welyeme  Falgrare,  heyere"^ xlvf.s.  viij,  d. 

*  Either  a  list  of  servants,  with  their  yearly  wages,  or  else  a  portion  of  a^  roll  ot 
retainers. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POOR  LAWS. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  tbat  the  progress  of  the  oation  has  dealt 
T^'  aneqaally  wit^  the  desceodants  of  the  medieTal  serfs  and  rilleins. 
Liberated  &om  their  legal  thralldom,  they  enjoyed  greatly  enlarged  op- 
portQDities  for  the  exercise  of  their  powers,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  rapidly  improved  their  position,  furnishing  the  bulk  of  the  mate- 
rial oat  of  ^bich  the  great  and  infln^itial  middle  class  was  gradually 
built  up.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  English  villein  that  in  securing 
his  persons^  enfranchisement,  he  relinquished  his  hold  upon  the  soil  to 
whieh  he  and  bis  ancestors  had  been  attached.  The  consequence  was, 
that  in  many  instances  his  liberation  was  but  a  leap  from  bondage  into 
paapmsm  ;  a  result  against  which  the  English  government  of  that  day 
took  no  such  humane  and  statesmanlike  precaution  as  was  taken  by  Alex- 
aoder  II,  in  abolishing  serfdom  in  Russia  in  1861.  Hence  as  villenage 
gradually  disappeared,  there  grew  up  not  only  the  dass  of  free  agricul- 
toral  laborers,  and  that  of  artificers  and  tradesmen  in  the  towns,  but  a 
class  of  menddoants  and  thieves,  whose  number  became  so  formidable 
as  to  occasion  no  little  trouble  and  embarrassment  to  the  authorities. 

The  first  mention  of  this  class  in  the  statute-book  occurs  in  the  year 
1349,  when  it  was  enacted  that  ^<  because  many  valiant  beggars,  as  long 
as  they  may  live  of  begging,  do  refuse  to  labour,  giving  themselves  to 
idleness  and  vice,  and  sometimes  to  theft  or  other  abominations,  mme, 
upon  pain  of  imprisonment^  shall,  under  the  colour  of  pity  or  alms,  give 
anything  to  such  which  may  labour,  or  presume  to  favor  them  in  their 
fik^h,  so  that  thereby  they  may  be  compelled  to  labour  for  their  neces- 
sary living." 

*<  The  nuisance,  however,"  says  Wade  in  his  "  History  of  the  Middle 
and  Working  Classes,"  "  was  not  abated ; "  and  in  1376,  we  have  evi- 
dence of  a  strong  disposition  to  vagrancy  among  laborers,  in  the  com- 
jdaint  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  masters  are  obliged  to  give  their 
savants  high  wages  to  prevent  them  running  away :  that  many  of  the 
nmawaystum  beggars,  and  lead  idle  lives  in  cities  and  Doroughs,  although 
they  have  sufficient  bodily  strength  to  gain  a  livelihood,  if  willing  to 
work ;  that  others  become  staff-strikerMy  (cudgel-players.)  wandering  in 
parties  from  village  to  village,  but  that  the  diief  part  turn  out  sturdy 
rogues,  infesting  the  kingdom  with  frequent  robberies.  To  remedy  these 
evils,  tne  Commons  propose  that  no  relief  shall  be  given  to  those  who 
are  able  to  work,  within  boroughs  or  in  the  country ;  tbat  vagrants, 
beggars,  and  staft-strikers  shall  be  imprisoned  till  they  consent  to  're- 
torn  home  to  work,  and  whoever  harbors  a  runaway  servant  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  ten  pouitds.  These  enactments  show  the  earliest 
opinion  of  Parliament  on  mendicity,  and,  from  the  language  of  the  Com- 
mons, we  learn  that  the  objectionable  classes  under  consideration  were 
ebiefly  fonnd  in  towns,  where,  owing  to  commerce  and  the  introduction 
of  manufactures,  the  principal  wealth  of  the  nation  had  accumulated. 

Two  years  after,  by  12  Kicbard  II,  c.  7,  it  is  directed  that  impotent  beg- 
gars shall  continue  to  reside  in  the  places  where  they  were  at  the  time 
of  passing  this  act.  In  case  those  places  are  not  able  to  maintain  them, 
thej  are  to  remove  to  some  other  place  in  the  hundred  or  to  the  place 
of  Uieir  birth.  From  the  tenor  of  this  act,  it  is  evident  that  the  district 
where  they  finally  settled  was  bound  to  maintain  them,  and  the  legislature 
of  1388  proceeded  on  the  same  principle  of  compulsory  assessment  em- 
bodied in  the  celebrated  act  of  Elizabeth  in  1601.  It  seems,  too,  fVom  the 
6fiactments  of  this  period  that  the  indigent  classes  had  a  legal  claim  on 
the  revenues  of  the  clergy.    In  1391  it  is  declared  that,  in  all  appropri- 
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iations  of  tithe  for  the  support  of  monastic  institutioDS  a  certain  portion 
shall  be  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  In  these  regulations 
we  see  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  poor-laws  5  and,  instead  of  refer- 
ring their  origin  to  the  43  Elizabeth,  we  ought  only  to  ascribe  to  that 
act  the  concentration  and  development  of  an  ancient  practice  that  had 
prevailed  long  before  her  time.  It  is  apparent,  indeed,  from  the  acts 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  from  other  statutes  which  might  be 
quoted,  that,  for  nearly  two  centuries  prior  to  the  Reformation,  the  leg- 
islature was  sedulously  struggling  against  the  evil  which  accompanied 
the  transition  from  slavery  to  free  labor,  and  that  their  policy  was  di- 
rected to  objects  similar  to  those  which  have  lately  engaged  attention, 
namely,  to  analyze  the  mass  of  vagabondage,  imposture,  and  real  desti- 
tution which  afflict  society — to  punish  the  former  and  relieve  the  lat- 
ter. Branding,  whipping,  imprisonment,  and  setting  in  the  stocks  were 
the  punishments  chiefly  employed  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy. 
Scholars  were  liable  to  these  penalties  unless  provided  with  written 
testimonials  from  the  chancellor  of  their  respective  universities.  Sail- 
ors, soldiers,  and  travelers  were  also  to  be  provided  with  passports,  and 
were  required  totravel  homewards  by  the  shortest  road.  Artificers  and 
laborers  (11  Henry  VII,  c.  2)  were  forbidden  to  play  at  unlawful  gamc^ 
except  during  Christmas }  and  two  justices  were  empowered  to  restrain 
the  common  selling  of  ale  in  towns  and  places  where  they  should  think 
expedient',  and  to  take  surety  of  ale-house  keepers  for  their  good  beha- 
vior, as  they  might  be  advised,  at  the  time  of  the  sessions." 

By  an  act  passed  in  1530  beggars  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
namely,  the  aged  and  impotent,  and  vagabonds  and  idle  persons ;  and 
justices  were  empowered  to  license  persons  of  the  first  description  to  beg 
within  certain  precincts.  Their  names  were  directed  to  be  registered 
and  to  be  certified  at  the  next  sessions.  Begginjg  without  a  license,  or 
without  the  limits  assigned,  subjected  the  offender  to  imprisonment  in 
the  stocks  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  to  feeding  on  bread  and  water. 
Able-bodied  vagabonds  found  begging  were  flogged  at  the  cart's  tail, 
and  then  sworn  to  return  to  their  places  of  birth,  or  where  they  last 
dwelt  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and  there  put  themselves  to  labor. 

It  is  probable  that  inconveniences  arose  from  begging  being  author- 
ized by  the  legislature,  for  within  tve  years  several  material  alterations 
were  made  in  the  laws  respecting  the  impotent  poor.  In  the  27.  Henry 
YIII,  c.  25,  we  have  a  near  approximation  to  the  principle  of  a  poor- 
rate.  The  preamble  states  that  it  had  not  been  provided  "  how  poor- 
people  and  sturdy  vagabonds  should  be  ordered  at  their  repaire  and 
coming  into  their  countries,  nor  how  the  inhabitants  of  every  hundred 
should  be  charged  for  their  rdiefe^  nor  yet.for  the  setting  and  keeping  in 
worke  and  labour  the  said  valiant  beggars  at  their  repaire  into  every 
hundred  of  this  realme.''  Froln  these  expressions  the  legislature  seems 
to  have  been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  compulsory  maititenance, 
and  although  a  regular  tax  for  that  purpose  was  not  immediately  im- 
posed, yet  it  seems  to  have  been  conceded,  from  the  regulations  of  the 
statute,  that  the  poor,  even  at  this  period,  should  be  maintained  by  the 
public.  The  act  makes  it  obligatory,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  shil- 
lings a  month,  on  the  head  officer  of  every  parish,  to  maintain,  by  the 
collection  of  voluntary  and  charitable  alms,  tlie  poor  of  their  parish  in 
such  a  way  that  none  of  them  "  of  very  necessity''  might  be  compelled  "  to 
go  openly  on  begging."  The  alms  to  be  collected  on  Sundays,  holidays, 
and  festivals.  All  ministers,  in  their  sermons,  collations,  biddings  of 
the  beads,  confessions,  and  at  the  making  of  wills,  are  required  to  "  ex- 
hort, move,  stir,  and  provoke  i>eople  to  be  liberal  in  contributions  to- 
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wards  the  comfort  and  relief  of  the  poor,  impotent,  decrepit,  indigent, 
and  needy  people,  and  for  setting  and  keeping  to  work  the  able  poor.'' 
Certain  of  the  poor  are  directed  twice  or  thrice  every  week  to  go  round 
and  collect  from  each  householder  his  broken  meat  and  refuse  drink  for 
eqaal  distribution  among  the  indigent,  but  precautions  are  taken  by 
fines  and  penalties  to  guard  against  the  embezzlement  of  the  parochial 
ahns  and  doles  by  constables  and  church- wardens. 

At  the  i)eriod  under  consideration  the  police  regulations  of  the 
country,  rigid  as  they  were,  appear  to  have  been  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  preservation  of  order.  Never  were  severe  laws  enacted  in  greater 
profusion  or  more  rigorously  executed,  and  never  did  the  unrelenting 
vengeance  of  authority  prove  more  ineffectual.  Harrison  informs  us 
that  seventy-two  thousand  great  and  i)etty  thieves  were  put  to  death 
daring  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII ;  and  that  even  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
there  was  not  "  one  year  commonly  wherein  three  hundred  or  ^our  hun- 
dred" rogues  ^^were  not  devoured  and  eaten  up  by  the  gallows  in  one 
place  and  another."  Looking  at  the  subject  from  the  more  enlightened 
stand-point  of  modem  jurisprudence,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  to  learn 
that,  **in  spite  of  these  sanguinary  punishments,  the  country  continued 
in  a  dreadful  state  of  turbulence.''  *'  Every  part  of  the  kingdcfm,"  we 
are  told,  "was  infested  with  robbers  and  idle  vagabonds,  who,  refusing 
to  labor,  lived  by  plundering  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  and  often  stroll- 
ing about  the  country  in  IxKlies  of  three  hundred  or  four  hundred,  at- 
tacked with  impunity  the  sheep-folds  and  dwellings  of  the  people." 

It  will  be  shown  further  on  that  a  cause  which  goes  far  toward  ex- 
plaining this  deplorable  state  of  afiairs  is  to  be  found  in  the  revolution 
in  land-tenures  which  occurred  under  the  Tudor  dynasty.  To  the  same 
cause  may  be  attributed  the  greater  part  of  that  increasing  pauperism 
which  continually  called  for  new  enactments.  "  The  long  reign  of  Eliz- 
abeth," says  Wade,  "  is  filled  with  statutes  for  supplying  the  deficiencies 
or  correcting  the  errors  of  former  poor-laws.  In  the  year  1597  several 
acts  were  passed  relative  to  vagrancy  and  mendicity,  and  the  provisions 
of  former  acts  in  some  degree  moulded  into  a  uniform  system.  In  one 
act  four  overseers  are  directed  to  be  chosen  in  each  parish  for  setting 
poor  children  and  others  in  want  of  employmentto  work,  and  for  raising, 
weekly  or  otherwise,  a  stock  of  materi^s  for  that  purpose.  Justices  are 
empowered  to  levy  the  rate  by  distress,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent 
poOT  the  church-wardens  and  overseers  are  authorized,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  lords  of  manors,  to  build  convenient  houses  on  the  waste  at 
the  general  charge  of  the  parish,  and  to  place  inmates  of  more  families 
than  one  in  each  cottage.  Parents  of  old,  blind,  lame,  and  other  poor 
persons  are  bound  to  assist  their  children  as  shall  be  directed  at  the 
general  quarter-sessions,  on  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  every  month 
they  fail  to  do  so.  And  begging,  unless  for  victuals,  in  the  parish,  is 
*  entirely  prohibited.  Several  acts  were  also  passed  for  the  relief  of  soldiers 
and  mariners,  and  every  parish  charged  a  certain  sum  weekly  for  their 
maintenance.   ' 

*'  Increasing  inconveniences  at  length  produced  the  celebrated  statute 
of  43  Elizabeth,  which  concentrated  in  one  act  the  accumulated  experi- 
ence of  previous  years,  and  long  formed  the  groundwork  of  our  poor-laws. 
By  comparing  this  statute  with  the  provisions  of  that  referred  to  in  the 
last  paragraph,  it  appears  that  its  most  material  provisions  were  not,  as 
many  erroneously  suppose,  originally  framed  in  1601 ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  principal  clauses  of  the  act  of  39  Elizabeth,  respecting  the  appoint- 
ment of  overseers,  levying  the  rate,  setting  the-able  to  work,  providing 
relief  for  the  impotent,  and  binding  out  children  as  apprentices,  were 
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copied  almost  verbatim.  From  the  tenor  of  the  last  clause  in  this  great 
legislative  measure  it  was  evidently  intended  only  to  be  experimental. 
It  was,  however,  continued  by  subsequent  statutes,  and  by  the  16  Oar. 
I,  c.  4,  made  perpetual. 

^^  Although  Scotland  is,  for  the  most  part,  exempted  from  the  poor-rate, 
it  is  remarkable  that  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  was  established 
by  law  in  that  kingdom  twenty-two  years  before  the  passing  of  the  act 
of  43  Elizabeth.  In  James  YI's  Parliament,  held  at  Edinburgh,  in  1579, 
an  act  was  passed  in  which  every  branch  of  the  English  system — ^the 
punishment  of  vagabonds,  of  runaway  servants,  the  mode  of  passing 
soldiers  and  seamen  to  their  parishes,  the  regulation  of  hospitals  for 
aged  and  impotent  persons,  the  settlement  of  the  poor,  their  matinte- 
nance  by  the  parish,  the  appointment  of  overseers  and  collectors,  the 
manner  of  treating  those  who  refuse  to  work,  and  the  putting  out  of  poor 
children  as  apprentices — ^is  more  fully  detailed  than  in  any  English 
statute.  The  assessment  for  the  poor  is  very  general :  <  the  haili  inhabit- 
ants within  the  parochin '  are  to  be  '  taxed  and  stented  according  to  the 
estimation  of  their  substance,  without  exception  of  persones,  to  sik 
ouklie,  (weekly,)  charge  and  contribution  as  sail  be  thocht  expedient 
and  sufficient  to  susteine  the  saidis  pure  peopil.' 

^^  It  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time  to  form  any  accurate  idea  of 
the  comparative  number  of  the  receivers  and  payers  of  parochial  con- 
tributions immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  poor-rate.  Sir  F. 
M.  Eden  was  of  opinion  that,  at  the  period  he  wrote,  (1797,)  the  pauper 
class  constituted  a  larger  proportion  of  the  community  than  at  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries.  But 
the  fact  is,  though  the  act  of  1601  empowered  parishes  to  levy  a  poor 
rate,  it  was  not  for  many  years  after  carried  into  execution  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  author  of  a  pamphlet  published  in  1698, 
entitled  '  Bread  for  the  Poor, '  says  that,  though  parishes  were  enabled 
(by  the  act  of  43  Elizabeth)  to  make  rates,  and  the  owners  of  estates 
obliged  to  the  payment,  yet  in  many  places  no  such  rates  were  made 
in  twenty  or  thirty  years  after. 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  dearth  of  com  and  other  articles  of  subsistence, 
which  took  place  toward  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  greatly  accel- 
erated the  passing  of  the  act  for  raising  a  cwnpulsory  poor-rate.  In 
1587  wheat  rose  to  £3  4«.  the  quarter ;  in  1594  it  was  £2  16«.,  and  in 
1595,  JC2  13«.  4td.  the  quarter.'  For  several  years  there  had  been  a  suc- 
cession of  bad  weather  and  scanty  crops. 

"  In  the  year  1601,  however,  the  season  was  more  favorable ;  which,  by 
rendering  the  condition  of  the  poor  more  comfortable,  concurred  to 
recommend,  even  beyond  its  deserts,  the  new  measure  of  the  legislature. 

"Among  the  various  funds  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  Sie  poor, 
previous  to  the  act  of  1601,  may  be  mentioned  pecuniary  forfeitures,  whioh, 
for  many  statutable  offenses,  especially  those  relative  to  profaneness  and 
immorality,  were  applied  in  aid  of  the  poor.  As  early  as  1658  church- 
wardens were  empowered  to  levy  twelvepence  upon  every  parishioner 
who  omitted  going  to  church  on  Sunday.  In  1570  a  mmety  of  the 
forfeitures  for  detaining  goods  belonging  to  a  bankrupt's  estate  was 
directed  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the  town  in  whidi  the 
bankrupt  was  resident:  and  in  the  same  Parliament  half  the  x>enalty 
for  not  wearing  a  woolen  cap  on  a  Sunday  was  appropriated  to  the 
same  purpose.  One-third  of  the  fines  for  saying  mass,  and  other  of- 
fenses against  the  established  worship,  were  given  to  the  poor:  also 
penalties  for  swearing,  tippling,  and  disorderly  conduct  on  the  Lord's 
day.    It  is  not  improbable  that  these  various  mulcts  for  offenses  against 
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leHgion  and  morality  were  intended  as  part  compensation  to  the  poor 
for  the  loss  tbey  had  sustained  by  the  dissolation  of  the  monasteries 
and  the  new  disposition  of  ecclesiastical  property." 

THE  INCLOSUBES  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  OENTURY. 

The  revolution  in  land-tenures,  above  referred  to  as  having  occurred 
daring  the  Tudor  reigns,  was  one  of  the  most  momentous  events  in  the 
economical  history  of  England.  A  detailed  inquiry  into  the  facts  con- 
nected with  it  would  far  transcend  the  limits  assignable  to  such  a  sub- 
ject in  a  work  like  this  |  but  to  pass  it  by  without  notice  would  be  to 
leave  out  of  view  the  principal  cause  of  that  increase  of  pauperism,  va- 
grancy, and  crime  which  characterized  the  period  under  consideration, 
as  well  as  the  chief  explanation  of  the  present  status  of  the  agricultural 
laborers  of  England.  It  has  alreadybeen  intimated  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  money-rents  for  personal  services  in  payment  for  the  occupation 
of  land  was  instrumental  ^Mn  promoting  that  complete  divorce  of  the 
English  agricultural  laborer  from  the  soil,  which  in  modem  times  has 
been  a  source  of  such  serious  evils.'*  It  was,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  pro- 
cess of  emancipation  from  feudal  dependence  and  servitude — a  depend- 
ence which  had  been  degrading,  and  a  servitude  which  at  one  time  had 
certainly  been  extremely  galling  and  severe :  but  in  England  this  eman- 
cipation was  attended  with  unfortunate  conditions — a  fact  which  will  be 
better  understood  if  wefirstglancebriefly  at  the  legislation  which  attended 
tbe  emancipation  of  the  Prussian  peasantry  at  a  much  later  day. 

In  Prussia  the  feudal  system  existed,  at  least  in  form,  until  after  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Mr.  R*  B.  D.  Morier,  in  an  essay  on 
'*The  Agrarian  legislation  of  Prussia  during  the  present  century,''  gives 
the  following  account  of  villenage  and  villein  tenure  as  they  existed  in 
Prussia  prior  to  the  edict  of  October  9, 1807  : 

"The  Btatos  of  villenage  differed  according  as  the  villein  was  '^ Leibeigen,''  (i.e,aa 
hh  lord  bad  rights  of  property  in  his  body,)  or  only  "  erbantertblbnig,"  i.  c,  in  a  state 
of  liereditary  sabjection  to  the  manor,  *'  adscripti  ^lehsd." 

In  its  wozBt  form  the  villein  could  be  held  to  unlimited  service,  and  could  be  deprived 
of  his  holding  and  located  in  another.  At  his  death  tbe  -whole  or  the  largest  portion 
of  his  personal  estate  fell  to  the  lord.  His  children  could  not  marry  without  the  lord's 
eoDsent,  and  could  be  kept  an  unlimited  number  of  years  as  persoual  servants 
CH^efiinde")  in  the  service  of  the  manor.  He  could  receive  corporal  punishment  to 
bdffhten  his  productive  power  and  to  enforce  respect,  but  his  life  was  protected. 

xbis  extreme  form  was,  however,  the  exception  to  the  rule.  It  occurred  mostly  in 
the  more  remote  provinces. 

Tbe  milder  form  differed  from  the  former  in  the  services  to  be  performed  and  the  dues 
to  be  paid,  bein^  limited  by  local  custom,  and  in  a  greater  freedom  in  the  disposal  of  tho 
holding.  The  villein  knew  what  work  he  and  his  team  would  have  to  perform  in  the 
eoorse  of  the  year,  the  number  of  years  his  children  would  have  to  serve  in  the  house- 
hold of  tbe  lord,  the  tax  he  would  have  to  pay  on  their  marriage,  the  amount  of  the 
Dortuanr  dnes  which  at  his  death  the  lord  would  have  a  right  to.  He  could  also  buy 
his  freedom  at  a  fixed  brice,  and,  with  the  permission  of  his  lord,  dispose  of  his  holding. 

Tbe  free  peasant  dinered  from  the  villein  in  having  no  personal  dues  to  pay,  and  in 
his  service  and  dues  bein^  usually  recorded  in  writing  in  the  grants  made  to  him,  and, 
therefore,  bearing  more  directlv  the  character  of  a  le^  contract.  He  could  not,  how- 
«v«r,  acquire  by  purchase  or  inheritance  other  than  peasant  land,*  nor  could  he  change 
lus  position  by  changing  his  country  life  for  a  city  life ;  nor  could  he  in  the  country 
exerdse  any  trade  or  calling  but  that  of  agriculture. 

The  land  coUivated  by  the  peasant,  therefore,  was  divided  into  two  principal  oate- 
gories: 

1.  That  in  wbioh  he  had  rights  of  prepay. 

^  That  in  which  he  had  only  rights  of  usufmction. 

In  both  cases  services  were  rendered  and  dues  were  paid  in  kind  or  monejr  to  the 
Bisnor.  But  in  the  first  case  these  services  and  dues  may  be  considered  as  having  had 
a  pablie,  in  the  latter  case  a  private,  origin. 

*The  soil  was  divided  into  noble  land  and  peasant  land.  The  former  could  not  be 
acQQired  by  a  peasant  nor  the  latter  by  a  noble.  ^  ^  ^ ,  ^ 
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As  regards  the  land  in  which  the  peasant  had  only  rights  of  usuiruotion,  it  was 
divided  into  two  principal  categories : 

1.  Land  in  which  the  peasant  had  hereditary  rights  of  nsnfrnction,  and  could  trans- 
mit his  holding  to  his  descendants  and  his  collaterals,  according  to  the  common  law  of 
inheritance. 

2.  Land  in  which  the  occnpier  was  only  a  tenant  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  or  at 
,  will. 

In  neither  case,  however,  could  the  landlord  re-enter  on  this  land.  The  lords  of  the 
manor  had  been  deprived  of  this  right,  if  it  ever  existed,  by  various  edicts  of  the 
former  Hohenzollern  kings. 

Among  other  provisions  of  the  edict  above  mentioned  was  one  pro- 
hibiting the  creation  of  any  new  relations  of  villenage,  "  either  by  birth, 
marriage,  or  the  acquisition  of  a  villein,''  after  the  publication  of  the 
edict.  Another  declared  that  from  the  same  date  all  peasants  holding 
by  hereditary  tenures,  they  and  their  wives  and  their  children  should 
cease  to  be  villeins.  Another  abolishes  every  remaining  form  of  villen- 
age at  Martinmas  in  the  year  1810,  after  which  date  it  was  declared 
there  should  be  none  but  freemen  in  all  the  king's  dominions.  It  was 
to  be  understood,  however,  that  these  freemen  should  remain  subject  to 
all  obligations  flowing  from  the  possession  of  land  or  from  particular 
contracts  to  which  as  freemen  they  could  be  subjected. 

Up  to  this  time  the  mass  of  the  Prussian  peasantry  had  been  bound 
to  the  soil.  The  edict  of  1807  gave  them  personal  freedom,  but  did  not 
deprive  them  of  any  rights  which  custom  and  feudal  law  had  given 
them  in  the  land  they  held,  nor  did  it  release  them  from  any  obligations 
which  had  been  attached  to  the  occupation  of  such  land.  Moreover, 
the  conditions  of  their  tenure  were  such  as  to  make  their  holdings  in 
most  cases  a  valuable  possession.  Without  releasing  them  from  the 
^and,  the  law  had  gradually  improved  their  position  on  the  land,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  edict  of  Frederick  the  Great  prohibiting  the  re-entry  of 
the  lord  on  peasant  land.  He  could  exact  the  service  and  dues  belong- 
ing to  him  in  virtue  of  his  "over-lordship,"  but  he  could  not  evict  tfie 
l)easant  and  take  personal  possession  of  the  land.  Virtually,  therefore, 
the  land  was  subject  to  a  species  of  joint  ownership,  for  the  claim  which 
the  peasant  had  upon  it  constituted  a  sort  of  property,  as  also  did  that 
of  the  lord.  It  was  a  property,  however,  which  was  subject  to  the  great 
inconvenience  that  it  could  not  easily  be  transferred,  for  so  complicated 
were  the  relations  of  lord  and  peasant  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
the  cash  value  of.  their  respective  rights,  or  the  deductions  to  be  made 
from  that  value  on  account  of  their  respective  liabilities.  As  a  remedy 
for  this  complicated  condition  of  land-tenure  the  edict  of  September  14, 
1811,  "  for  the  regulation  of  the  relations  l>etween  the  lords  of  the  manor 
and  their  peasants,"  established,  among  other  things,  the  following  rule : 

That  in  the  case  of  hereditary  holdings  the  lords  of  the  manor  shall  he  indemuifiod 
for  their  rights  of  ownership  in  the  holding,  and  for  the  ordinary  services  and  dues 
attached  to  the  holding,  when  the  tenants  shall  have  snrrendered  ont^ikxrd  ]^n\on  of  all 
the  lands  held  by  them,  and  shall  have  renounced  their  claims  to  all  extraordinary  assist- 
ance, as  weU  as  to  the  dead  stock,  to  repairs,  and  to  payment  on  their  hehalf  of  the 
dues  to  the  state  when  inoapahle  of  doing  so. 

The  lords  and  the  peasants  were  left  free  to  make  what  arrangements 
they  pleased  as  long  as  the  proportion  of  one-third  was  maintained ; 
that  is,  b^^  mutual  agreement  the  indemnity  might  take  the  form  of  a 
payment  of  capital,  or  of  a  corn  or  money  rent,  instead  of  a  surrender  to 
the  lord  of  one-third  of  the  peasant's  holiling.  But  the  rule  to  be  fol- 
lowed (and  a  departure  from  this  rule  required  a  distinct  motive)  was, 
that  the  indemnity  should  be  paid  in  laud  where  the  holdings  exceeded 
fifty  morgen^  (about  33  acres,)  and  in  a  corn-rent,  where  the  holdings 
were  under  that  size. 

In  respect  to  the  class  of  holdings  held  by  tenants-at-will,  or  for  a 
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term  of  years,  or  for  life,  the  edict  provided  tbat  the  lord  should  receive 
one-half  of  the  land  so  held  as  his  iDdemnity  for  the  loss  of  the  dues, 
fiervices.  and  rights  which  he  surrendered  to  the  tenant. 

In  other  respects  the  conditions  of  the  adjustment  were  much  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  the  hereditary  holdings,  but  with  occasional  dif- 
ferences, which  were  in  favor  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  new  conditions  of  land-tenure  inaugurated  by  this  edict  necessi- 
tated corresponding  changes  in  other  portions  of  the  agricultural  sys- 
tem, and  to  bring  these  changes  about,  the  ^^  edict  for  the  better  culti- 
vatioD  of  the  land"  was  issued  on  the  same  day  as  the  one  last  consid- 
ered. 

•  To  present  even  a  brief  statement  of  its  provisions  would  require 
more  space  than  can  be  spared  in  this  connection ;  but  there  is  one  pas- 
sage which  so  well  illustrates  the  policy  of  the  Prussian  government  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  land  among  the  people  that  it  may  properly 
be  quoted  in  fulL  After  providing  that "  the  proprietor  shall  henceforth 
(excepting  always  where  the  rights  of  third  parties  are  concerned) 
be  at  liberty  to  increase  or  diminish  his  estate  by  buying  or  selling  as 
may  seem  good  to  him,"  to  leave  the  appurtenances  thereof  to  one  heir 
or  to  many,  as  he  pleases,  to  ^^  exchange  them  or  give  them  away,  or 
dispose  of  them  in  any  and  every  legal  way  without  requiring  any  au- 
thorization for  such  changes,"  the  edict  enumerates  various  advantages 
which  will  result  from  '^  this  unlimited  right  of  disposal,"  and  among 
others  the  following : 

But  there  is  yet  another  advantage  spriDgini^  from  this  power  of  piecemeal  aliena- 
tion which  is  weU  worthy  of  attention,  and  which  ISlls  our  paternal  heart  with  especial 
gladness.  It  gives,  namely,  an  opportunity  to  the  so-called  smaU  folks,  (Kleine  Leute,) 
eottiers,  gardeners,  boothmen,  and  day-laborers,  to  acquire  landed  property,  and  little 
by  little  to  increase  it.  The  prospect  of  such  acquisition  will  render  this  numerous  and 
Qsefol  class  of  our  subjects  industrious,  orderly,  and  saving,  inasmuch  as  thus  only 
vOl  they  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  means  necessary  to  the  purchase  of  land.  Many  of 
tbem  will  be  ab)e  to  work  their  way  upward  and  to  acquire  property  and  to  make 
themselves  remarkable  for  their  industry.  The  state  will  acquire  a  new  and  valuable 
dsae  of  industrious  proprietors.  By  the  endeavor  to  become  such,  agriculture  wlU  ob- 
tain new  hancls,  and  by  increased  voluntary  exertion  more  work  out  of  the  old  ones. 

In  respect  to  hereditary  leaseholds,  this  edict  enacted  that  the  ser- 
Tices  and  fines  attached  to  snch  holdings  might  be  commuted  into  rent- 
chargesy  which  in  their  turn  could  be  i^eemed  by  a  capital  payment 
calcolated  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent.  That  is,  by  a  payment  of  twenty- 
five  times  the  annual  rent  charge,  it  might  be  forever  extinguished  and 
the  leaseholder  be  thns  made  a  freeholder. 

Bach  were  a  few  .of  the  leading  features  of  the  great  measures  famili- 
arly known  as  the  Stein  and  Hardenberg  legislation.  Several  laws  of 
minor  importance  were  subsequently  adopted,  but  the  only  ones  which 
need  be  noticed  here  are  those  of  March  2, 1860,  viz,  the  "  law  for  the 
redemption  of  services  and  dues,  and  the  regulation  of  the  relations 
between  the  lords  of  the  manor  and  their  peasants,"  and  the  ^^  law  for 
the  establishment  of  rent-banks."  These  were  designed  to  complete 
whatever  had  been  left  unfinished  by  previous  legidation  in  the  great 
work  of  establishing  free  and  separate  ownership  in  the  soil.  The  former 
abrogated  the  "  dominium  directum,"  or  right  of  over-lordship  so  far  as 
it  was  still  held  by  lords  of  manors,  commuted  all  remaining  services 
and  dues  into  fixed  money-rents  calculated  on  the  average  money  value 
of  the  services  and  dues  rendered  and  paid  during  a  certain  number  of 
years  preceding,  and  finally  provided  that  these  rents  should  be  com- 
palaonly  redeemable,  either  by  the  immediate  payment  of  eighteen  times 
the  annual  rent  charge,  or  by  an  annual  payment  of  4^  or  5  per  cent. 
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for  a  specified  time*  on  a  capital  of  twenty  times  the  aunnal  rent- 
charge. 

The  other  law  provided  the  machioery  by  which  this  wholesale  re- 
demption was  to  be  effected,  the  state,  through  the  instramentality  of 
the  rent-baukSf  constitntiog  itself  the  broker  between  the  tenant  axkd 
the  landlord.  The  bank  established  in  each  district  advanced  to  the 
landlord,  in  rent-debentures  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  i>er  cent, 
per  annum,  a  capital  sum  equal  to  twenty  times  the  annual  rent-charge, 
and  the  peasant,  along  with  his  ordinary  rates  and  taxes,  paid  into  the 
hands  of  the  district  tax-collector,  each  month,  one-twelfth  part  of 
a  rent  calculated  at  5  or  4^  per  cent,  on  this  capital  sum,  according  as 
he  elected  to  free  his  property  from  incumbrance  in  41  ^^  or  56^^  years, 
the  respective  terma  within  which,  at  compound  interest,  the  1  or  the  i 
per  cent.,  paid  in  addition  to  the  4  per  cent,  interest  on  the  debenture, 
would  extinguish  t^e  capitcd. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  outline  of  the  agrarian  legislation  of  Prus- 
sia during  the  present  century,  it  will  be  seen  how  earnest  and  persist- 
ent have  been  the  efi'orts  of  that  monarchy  t  to  protect  all  the  customary 
rights  in  the  soil  which  t^  peasantry  enjoyed  under  the  feudfd  system 
as  it  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  to  give  than  a 
full  equivalent  for  such  rights  under  the  new  system  of  landt^ure,  and 
in  so  doing  to  constitute  the  masses  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  a  sturdy 
yeomanry  cultivating  their  own  fields,  and  not  a  race  of  dei>endent 
hirelings  living  and  laboring  upon  the  land  of  others. 

It  is  here  that  we  see  a  marked  contrast  between  the  agrarian  revoln- 

*  If  the  annual  payment  was  4^  per  cent,  it  was  to  be  continned  5&iV  years ;  if  5  per 
cent,  it  was  to  be  continued  41-iV  years. 

tXhe  Russian  gorernment,  in  abolishing  serfdom,  also  adopted  measures  having  for 
their  object  to  secure  to  the  serfis  a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil.  Previous  to  iheir 
emancipation  the  serfs  of  each  estate  bad  occupied  land  which  they  cnltiyated  for 
their  own  ^ubsistencei  the  proprietor  allowing  them  three  days  in  the  week  for  their 
'own  work  and  claiming  three  days  for  himselL  The  amount  of  land  assigned  to  them 
on  their  emancipation  raried  according  to  circumstances  and  locality,  considerable 
scope  being  left  for  voluntary  agreements  between  the  proprietors  and  the  peasants, 
under  condit4ons  calculated  to  leave  the  latter  as  nearly  as  possible  in  possession  of  the 
same  laud  which  they  occupied  as  serfs.  The  occupation  of  this  land,  whatever  its 
amount  might  be,  was  obligatory  upon  the  peasants  for  nine  years,  sa  also  was  the 
payment  of  a  certain  money-rent,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  peasant,  the  performanco  of 
a  certain  amount  of  labor,  the  amount  for  the  maximum  nolding  being  forty  days  of 
man's  work  and  thirty  days  of  woman's,  making  seventy  days  in  all,  of  which  three- 
fifths  were  to  be  summer  and  two-fifths  winter  days.  It  should  be  said  here  that  the 
Russian  serfs  as  a  rule  lived  in  villages  and  cultivated  their  land  in  common^— a  mode 
of  life  which  prevailed  among  their  ancestors  before  they  were  reduced  to  serfdom,  (in 
1601,)  and  to  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  them,  perhaps  a  large  madority, 
will  probably  adhere  for  many  years  to  come.  Ihe  land  was  assigned  to  them  at  the 
rate  of  so  much  per  male  head  of  the  village  community  or  '*mir,''  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  object  of  the  government  to  leave  the  peasants  as  free  as  possible  either 
to  continue  their  system  of  common  property  in  land,  or  to  dissolve  the  **  mir,''  and 
establish  individual  ownership  with  separate  cultivation.  Tbe  average  maximum 
share  was  about  twelve  acres,  for  which  the  aveitage  money-rent  was  al^nt  $6*80  per 
annum,  or  at  the  rate  of  66  cents  per  acre.  As  the  average  rent  (|6.80)  is  treated  ae 
the  equivalent  of  seventv  days'  labor,  the  average  value  of  the  latter  must  have  been 
set  down  at  a  fraction  less  than  10  cents  per  diem.  This,  however,  is  less  than  the 
average  market  value  of  agrionltoral  labor,  and  tbereCofie  the  arcaagement  is  eakii- 
lated  to  stimuiate  the  peasants  to  pay  for  their  land  in  uiooey  rather  than  in  labor.  As 
a  rule  the  rental  value  of  laud  under  tillage  is  considerably  higher  than  the  price  fixed, 
so  that  while  paying  rent  the  peasants  are  not  in  the  position  of  tenants  who  pay  full 
competition  rents.  Moteever,  the  law  gives  them  the  right  to  purchase  their  laud 
upoo  payuMul  of  16|>  times  the  annual  rent ;  or^  if  tb»  eommunit^  is  dissolved,  eaeh 
peasant  may  insist  upon  his  individual  right  of  purchase.  In  this  case,  however,  Ihe 
price  is  increased  by  twenty  per  cent.  The  government  has  also  adopted  a  systeu 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  embodied  in  the  Prussian  rent-banks  for  assisting  the 
peasants  in  the  purchase  of  their  land,  and  thus  smoothing  their  way  to  complete  inde- 
pendence. 
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tMHi  accomplished  in  Prussia  within  the  present  centnry  and  that  which 
took  place  in  England  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  ago.  •  In  England 
toA  Prussia  alike  the  change  in  the  system  of  land-tenure  was  aecom- 
panied  by  a  change  in  the  mode  of  cultiTation.  Indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  former  change  was  doe  in  a  great  measure  to  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  the  latter;  that  is,  to  the  change  from  cultivation 
in  common  by  each  peasant  community  to  the  system  of  separate  hold- 
ings cultivated  by  individuals,  or,  to  use  two  old  English  terms,  from 
"  champion  counU'y"  to  "  severalL''  "  To  the  studentof  English  history,'^ 
says  Morier,  "  the  word  which  corresponds  to  this  change  is  *  indosure,^ 
the  tr»e  significance  of  which  has,  however,  not  always  been  seized  by 
either  English  or  foreign  writers  on  the  subject.  The  great  *  inclosing' 
movement  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  usoally  described  as  if  it  had 
merely  had  for  its  olnect  to  turn  arable  land  into  pasturage.  Its  im- 
portance as  a  joint  enbrt  ou  the  part  of  the  lords  of  the  manor  to  with- 
draw tbeir  demesne.lands  from  the  ^communion'  of  the  township  has 
heen  overlooked.  That  this  object  was  in  itself  highly  desirable,  and 
the  ^  coiHlitio  sine  qua  non '  of  any  improvements  in  agriculture  is 
uideoiable ;  it  was  an  organic  change  through  which  every  Teutonio 
commaoity  had  necessarily  to  pass.  The  evils  which  attended  the  pro- 
cess ID  England  at  the  time  referred  to,  arose  from  the  fact  that  instead  of 
being  effected  by  impartial  legislation,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Prussia 
dariDg  the  present  century,  the  change  was  forcibly  brought  about  by 
the  one-^ded  action  of  the  landlords.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the 
practical  difficulties  experienced  in  Germany  in  making  analogous  sepa- 
ratioDs,  will  readily  comprehend  all  the  injustice  which  one-sided  action 
in  SQch  a  process  on  the  part  of  the  stronger  must  have  implied.  In 
the  most  favorable  case  the  withdrawal  of,  say,  one-third  or  one-half  of 
the  land  from  the  '  commonable.'  arable  land  of  a  township,  such  half  or 
third  portion,  be  it  remembere<l,  consisting,  in  many  cases,  of  small 
parcels  intermixed  with  those  of  the  commoners,  must  have  rendered 
the  further  common  cultivation  impossible,  and  thereby  compelled  the 
freeholders  and  copyholders  to  part  with  their  land  and  their  common 
rights  on  any  terms.  That  in  less  favorable  cases  the  lords  of  the 
manor  did  not  look  very  closely  into  the  rights  of  their  tenants,  but 
interpreted  the  customs  of  their  respective  manors  in  the  sense  that 
suited  them  best,  and  that  instead  of  an  equitable  repartition  of  land 
between  the  two  classes,  the  result  was  a  general  consolidation  of  tenants^ 
land  with  demesne  land,  and  the  creation  of  large  inclosed  farms,  with 
the  consequent  wholesale  destruction  of  agricultural  communities  or 
towDgbips  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  history.     •     •     •     • 

"Three  great  countries — England,  France,  and  Germany — ^began  their 
political  life  from  a  similar  agricultural  basis.  In  each  of  them  the 
great  cooflict  between  immunity  and  community^  between  dem^estie  land 
ttd  tenant  Umd^  between  the  manor  and  the  peasant j  has  had  to  be  fought 
6at  la  England  the  manor  woti ;  the  peasant  lost.  In  Prance  the 
peasant  won ;  the  manor  lost.  In  Germany  the  game  has  been  drawn, 
uid  the  stakes  have  been  divided." 

Yes,  inlBngland  the  manor  won,  and  the  victory,  complete  as  it  was, 
VPCMs  to  have  been  achieved  without  any  serious  diflSculty.  The  mar- 
Idme  advantages  of  England,  her  comparative  exemption  from  the 
danger  of  invasion^  and  the  superiority  of  her  internal  police  tended  to 
laake  her,  even  at  an  early  period,  a  commercial  nation.  The  opportn- 
intiesfor  remunerative  employment  piesented  by  trade  andmanufac- 
torn  attracted  the  peasants  to  the  towns;  and  their  readiness  to  sever 
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their  connection  with  the  soil,  a  connection  which  in  their  minds  was 
associated  with  subjection  and  servitude,  must  liave  been  unfavorable 
to  the  growth  of  those  prescriptive  rights  whicn  in  time  would  have 
made  them,  like  the  Prussian  peasants  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  coproprietors  with  the  lords  in  the  land  which  they  occupied. 
The  actual  course  of  events  was  calculated  to  encourage  thd  pretensions 
of  the  nobility  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  soil.  One  of  their  earliest 
encroachments  upon  the  customary  rights  of  the  peasantry  was  the 
legalization  of  the  claim  of  the  lords  of  the  manor  to  inclose  for  their 
own  use  a  portion  of  Ithe  common  pasture-land.  In  a  law  passed  in  1235 
or  1236,  it  was  set  forth  that  many  large  landed  proprietors,  who  had 
n;iade  over  in  fief  small  holdings  on  their  manors  to  knights  and  other 
small  freeholders,  could  not  make  use  of  their  waste  lands  and  forests, 
inasmuch  as  they  bad  let  to  their  vassals  the  appurtenant  pasturage- 
rights,  together  with  the  land-plots.  On  this  account  it  was  enacted 
that  if  the  tenants  should  complain  of  the  withdraw^  of  this  right  of 
pasturage,  and  if  upon  judicial  inquiry  it  should  appear  that  they  had 
as  much  pasture  as  was  necessary  to  their  holdings,  together  with  free 
ingress  and  egress,  the  complaint  should  be  dismissed.  Another  law 
X)assed  in  1285  went  a  step  further,  and  to  the  right  of  inclosure  which 
the  lord  possessed  as  against  his  own  vassals,  added  the  same  right  as 
against  other  commoners  who  were  not  tenants  of  the  manor.  These 
laws,  however,  had  reference  only  to  complaints  made  by  the  free  ten- 
ants }  and  as  the  villeins  are  not  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  with  re- 
gard to  them  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  entirely  unrestricted  in  his  en- 
croachments on  the  common  pasture.  The  right  established  by  these 
laws  was  frequently  exercised,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  of  great 
value,  although  the  land  inclosed  was  sometimes  used  as  a  private  ma- 
norial pasture  or  park,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  tillage.  The  origin  of 
many  of  the  vast  pleasurc^parks  now  attached  to  the  mansions  of  the 
nobility  may  doubtless  be  traced  to  the  inclosures  of  those  early  times. 
Mr.  Kasse,  however,  expresses  the  opinion*  that  up  to  some  time  in 
the  fifteenth  century  the  agrarian  movementof  the  Middle  Ages  was,  on 
the  whole,  advantageous  to  the  i>osition  of  small  landed  proprietors, 
but  he  says  that  its  furi.her  development  was  "as  ruinous  to  their 
interests  as  it  had  before  been  favorable."  After  the  general  substitu- 
tion of  money -rents  for  personal  services,  the  lord  of  the  manor  had  no 
longer  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  small  tenant,  since  it  was 
more  convenient  for  him  to  draw  the  same  amount  of  rent  from  a  smaller 
number.  It  was  advantageous  to  him  to  diminish  the  number  of  claim- 
ants to  rights  in  the  manorial  pasture,  and  was  much  easier  to  convert 
large  peasant-holdings  into  lease-hold  tenures  than  smaller  ones. 

We  first  perceive,  says  Nasse,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  the  complaints,  subse- 
quently BO  numeronsy  of  the  decreasing  nnml^rs  of  the  small  landed  proprietory  of  the 
incloBureSy  and  of  encroachments  on  the  pasture.  Two  laws  of  the  fourth  year  of  that 
king's  reign  (1488)  gave  public  ezpressioh  to  the  apprehension  excited  by  the  agrarian 
revolution,  which  was  then  in  progress.  The  first,  cap.  16.  particularly  noticed  by- 
historians,  relates  especially  to  the  grass  husbandry  and  the  depopulation  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  the  other,  cap.  19, "  An  acte  against  pulling  down  of  toune6."t  is  of  a  general 
character,  and  applies  to  the  whole  country,  '*  Many  houses  and  villages  in  the  king- 
dom are  deserted,  the  arable  land  belonging  to  them  is  inclosed  and  converted  into  pa^ 
turage,  and  idleness  (the  cause  of  all  evil)  is  therefore  generally  prevalent.  Where, 
formerly,  two  hundred  men  supported  themselves  by  honest  labor,  are  now  to  be  seen 
only  two  or  three  shepherds."    In  the  first  law,  which  referred  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on 


*"  The  a^cultural  community  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  inclosures  of  the  sixteenth 
centujry  in  England." 

t  of  city,  but  dwelling' 
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iceonDt  of  the  especial  necesBity  which  still  existed  for  a  strong  popalation  as  a  de- 
feose  acainst  the  French  and  other  enemies,  it  was  ordered  that  no  one  should  have  a 
leasehold  of  more  than  ten  marks  of  yearly  rent,  and  that  no  one  shobld  pull 
down  farm-building  or  suffer  them  to  fall  into  deca;^;  The  second  lays  down,  gener- 
ally, that  all  dwelling  and  farm  buildings  which  within  the  last  three  years  have  been 
leased  with  twenty  acres  of  land,  shall  be  preseryed  in  as  far  as  they  are  necessary  for 
eanying  on  an  arable  husbandry.  If  this  law  should  be  violated,  the  next  superior 
feodal  lord,  from  whom  the  land  in  question  was  held  on  lease,  was  to  take  half  the  rev- 
enue of  the  land,  the  farm-buildings  of  which  had  not  been  maintained. 

These  complaints  may  be  traced  throughout  the  sixteenth  centuiy  into  the  begin- 
Ding  of  the  seventeenth,  in  the  same  manner,  without  interruption.. 

We  find  them  also  in  the  following  reign  ^ain  most  plainly  expressed  in  the  statute- 
book,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  laws  by  which  the  practice  of  encroachments  was 
eought  to  "be  restrained.  Thus,  in  6  Henry  VIII,  c.  5,  and  7  Henry  VIII.  c.  1,  where 
the  mischief  done  is  as  plainly  described  as  in  the  Just-cited  law  of  Henry  VII :  "  Pull- 
ing doane  and  destruction  of  tonnes  wythin  thys  realme  and  laying  to  pasture-lands 
which  oustomably  have  been  manured  and  occupyed  wyth  tyllage  and  husbandry." 
When  snch  houses,  it  goes  on  to  say,  have  been  destroyed  since  the  first  day  of  the 
present  Parliament  they  are  immediately  to  be  rebuilt  and  the  closed  lands  restored  to 
tillage.  The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  law  is  the  same  as  that  of  4  Henry  VUI,  c.  19, 
.hat  with  the  aggravation  that  if  the  next  feudal  lord  should  neglect  to  interpose,  then 
the  next  superior,  and  finally,  above  all,  the  king  is  empowered  to  enforce  the  penalty. 
These  last  rulines  were  later  (24  Henrv  VIII,  c.  24)  repeated,  with  the  modification 
that  they  applied  to  all  agricultural  buildings  which  had  fallen  into  decay  since  4 
Henry  VII,  as  well  as  to  arable  land  which  had  been  converted  into  pasture  since  the 
Bune  period,  and  that  generally  for  thirty  to  fifty  acres  of  arable  land  a  dwelling-house 
shoalu  be  established  in  which  a  respectable  man  could  live. 

Shortly  after  this  followed  the  law  25  Henry  VUI,  c.  12,  13,  (1533-4,)  which  is 
especially  directed  against  the  encroachments  with  regard  to  sheep-farming.  "  Diffe|> 
eot  individuaLa  in  the  last  years  had  accumulated  in  their  own  nands  a  number  of 
Isoded  properties,  a  multitude  of  cattle,  and  especially  of  sheep.  Some  of  them  pos- 
fiesBed  S^,000  sheep,  others  10,000,  &o.  Tillage  is  thereby  displaced,  the  country  de- 
populated, and  the  price  of  sheep  and  wool  raisM  in  an  unheard-of  manner,*  No  one,  uiere- 
lore,  shall  possess  more  than  two  thousand  sheep,  with  the  exception  of  laymen,  who, 
npon  their  own  inheritance,  may  possess  as  many  as  they  please ;  but  they  must  not 
csrry  on  sheep-fiM-ming  on  other  properties."  Especially  it  was  dwelt  upon  that  in 
Sofiblk  and  Norfolk  the  owners  of  fold-courses  within  the  properties  and  manors  over 
which  their  rights  extended,  redeemed  or  rented  from  all  the  other  possessors  of  land' 
who  bad  tiie  right  to  pasture  their  sheep  with  the  manorial  flock  their  pasture-righti 
and  against  this  custom  a  prohibition  was  issued.  * 

There  is  ^ood  reason  to  believe  that  the  evils  so  generally  complaiDed 
of  were  materially  aggravated  by  the  confiscation  of  the  abbey  lands 
in  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.t  This  measure  might 
have  yielded  great  advantages  to  the  nation  had  the  immense  domains 
of  the  charch,  comprising  from  one-foarth  to  one-half  of  the  kingdom, 
been  wisely  disposed  of  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people ;  but,  under 
the  selfish  and  unstatesmanlike  policy  of  Henry,  they  were  transferred 
from  the  ecclesiastical  corporations  to  landlords,  who,  as  a  rule,  were 
hr  more  exacting  than  the  abbots  had  beeu,t  without  giving  more  at- 
teution  to  the  cultivation  of  their  estates. 

The  religions  houses,  situated  in  the  midst  of  their  domains,  had  them- 
selves afforded  to  the  tenants  a  market  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  produce ;  the  new  landlords  not  only  exacted  higher  rents,  but 
spent  the  greater  portion  of  their  incomes  in  the  capital,  thus  inflicting 
npon  the  country  the  well-known  evils  of  absenteeism,  of  which  Ireland 
has  morQ  recently  afforded  so  striking  an  illustration.  Moreover,  the 
Uansfer  of  title  from  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  the  king,  and  through 
him  to  new  proprietors,  appears  to  have  been  effected  without  proper 
reservations  for  the  rights  of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  many  of  whom 
were  not  mere  tenants  at  will,  but  persons  having  a  sort  of  qualified  • 

*The  rise  in  the  price  of  sheep  and  wool  was  doubtless  one  of  the  causes  of  the  state 
of  tlungB  complained  of  instetbd  of  being  one  of  its  effects, 
t  The  measure  was  authorized  by  Paniament  in  the  year  1539. 
t  It  ift  admitted  that  the  abbots  were  most  indulgent  landlords. 
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owiiersbip.  Thus  it  was  set  forth  hi  a  pnUication,  wliich  appeared  in 
1546^  that  the  new  possessors  of  church  proper^  claimed  that  its 
secalarization  had  extinguished  all  the  old  rights  of  copyholders  on 
charch  lands,  who  were  obliged  either  to  give  np  their  holdings,  or  re- 
tain them  on  temporary  leases.  In  the  ^d  the  liberation  .of  the  land 
from  the  shackles  of  mortmain  was  doubtless  conducive  to  a  high^  cul- 
tivation, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  were  not  the  only  shaokles 
by  which  English  estates  had  been  bound,  nor  were  they  at  all  times 
the  shackles  whose  effect  was  most  injuriously  felt.  The  Hon.  C.  Wren 
Hoskyns,  M.  P.,  in  a  carefully-prepared  paper  on  "  the  land-laws  of 
England,^  published  in  1870,  refers  in  the  following  language  to  the 
effect  of  the  two  famous  statutes  {Quia  Emptores  and  De  Bonis  Condi- 
iionalibus^)  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I : 

These  two  st^taies  for  nearly  two  centuries  crushed  the  growio^  effort  to  emancipate 
land  from  its  feodal  letters,  at  least,  by  open  alienation,  and  had  the  further  mischiev- 
OQS  efifoot  of  making  the  position  of  the  unfortunate  tenant  in  agriculture  more  insecure 
than  ever,  as  no  leasing  power  of  one  tenant-in-tail  was  binding  on  his  successor. 
Thence  iJl  good  farming  betook  itself  to  the  monastic  houses,  whose  mortmain  lands 
became  the  fixed  asylum  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  improven^ut.  Certainty  of 
tenure  out  of  doors,  and  the  classical  writers  on  husbandry  studied  and  transcribed 
within,  told  powerfiilly  upon  the  Soil,  and  were  draining  and  redeeming  into  cultiva- 
tion the  fens  and  marshes  of  Lincoln  and  Somerset  and  Sussex,  while  elsewhere  the 
pressure  of  feudal  exaction  upon  the  fee-simple  proprietor,  and  the  insecurity  of  the 
farming  tenant,  even  under  lease,  reduced  cultivation  to  its  most  precarious  and  servile 
condition,  and  dwarfed  the  agricultural  growth  of  the  kingdom.  The  remedy  for  the 
effects  of  these  statutes  was  gradually  n)und  in  a  practice  which  drew  from  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  law  the  instrument  of  its  own  evasion  by  means  of  what  was  called  a 
common  recovery. 

Sir  F.  M.  Eden  remarks  that  "the  statutes  which  enabled  the  nobility 
to  alienate  their  estates,  the  seizure  and  sale  of  the  abbey  lands  by  Henry 
VIII,  and  the  g^ieral  eftects  of  increasing  industry,  must  have  power- 
fully operated  toward  a  more  equal  division  of  property  than  could 
possibly  have  taken  place  in  times  when  the  nation  was  poorer  and  the 
shackles  of  mortmain  and  entails  more  rigidly  observed."  He  admits, 
however,  that,  "  while  these  powerful  causes  were  gradually  transferring 
a  great  portion  of  the  estates  of  the  church  and  the  nobility  into  the 
hands  of  country  gentlemen,  *  *  *  the  race  of  cot- 

tager%  was  ffoinff  fast  to  decay. ^  He  adds:  "Tbis  must  ever  be  the  case 
in  an  improved  state  of  agriculture,''  since  "the  half-starved  proprietor 
of  ten  or  twenty  acres  will  often  be  persuaded  to  part  with  his  land  to 
a  rich  neighbor  who  farms  on  an  extensive  scale.''  The  predilection  of 
an  English  baronet  for  the  system  of  large  farms  was  very  natural ;  but 
without  stopping  to  discuss  the  advantages  of  la  petite  culturcy  as  ex- 
emplified in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  portions  of 
France,  and  in  Belgium,  it  may  be  said  here  that  the  decay  of  "the 
race  of  cottagers,"  or  peasant  farmers,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  causes 
of  that  enormous  increase  of  vagabondage  and  mendicancy  which,  at 
the  period  under  consideration,  was  the  theme  of  such  constant  com- 
plaint. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  popular  discontent  at 
the  agiArian  revolution,  which  was  making  such  rapid  progress,  became 
intense*  The  pamphlets  of  the  time,  says  Nasse,  are  filled  with  it,  and 
the  most  celebrated  preachers  zealously  inveighed  against  it  as  the 
ruling  sin  of  the  times.  Bishop  Latimer,  in  his  famous  ^^  Sermon  of  the 
Plough,"  preached  before  the  court  of  Edward  YI  on  the  .8th  of  March, 
1549,  complains  that,  where  formerly  there  were  dwellings  and  inhabit- 
ants, now  there  are  only  the  shepherd  and  his  dog.  He  reproaches  the 
nobles,  who  were  among  his  audience,  as  ^^  inclosers,  graziers,  and  rent- 
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rajsersy^  who  made  dowerless  slaves  of  the  English  yeomaDrj.  Still 
more  vefaemeutly  did  Bernard  Gilpin  raise  his  voice  against  the  conduct 
of  the  gentlemen :  ^^  To  drive  x>oor  people  oat  of  their  dwellings  they 
cooaider  no  crime,  bat  say  the  land  belongs  to  them,  and  then  cast  them 
oQt  of  their  homes  like  vermin.  Thousands  in  England  now  beg  from 
4oor  to  door  who  formerly  kept  honest  honses.  Kever,''  said  he, 
*^  were  there  so  many  gentlemen  and  so  little  gentleness.''  Scory,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  in  the  year  1551,  presented  a  petition  to  the  King,  in 
which  he  complains  that  now  there  are  only  ^^  ten  ploughs,  where  for- 
iDerly  there  were  from  forty  to  fifty.''  Two  acres  out  of  three  have  been 
put  oat  of  culture,  and  where  his  majesty's  predecessors  had  a  hundred 
men  fit  for  service,  now  there  are  scarcely  half  that  number,  and  those 
in  a  much  worse  position.  The  country  population  in  England  would 
soon  be  ^^  more  like  the  slavery  and  peasantry  of  France  than  the  ancient 
and  godly  yeomanry  of  England." 

The  following  passage  from  one  of  Latimer's  sermons  incidentally 
iUuatratee  the  condition  of  substantial  English  yoemen  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  at  the  sam^  time  serves  to  show  how 
great  a  change  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  had  made  in  the  circum- 
stances of  that  class : 

t  My  father,  he  says,  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  landes  of  his  owne,  onely  he  had  a 
&nDe  of  3  or  4  pounds  by  year  at  the  nttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  mnch  as 
kept  half  a  dozsen  men.  He  had  walke  for  an  hnndredtii  sheepe,  and  my  mother 
milked  xxv  kine.  *  *  *  He  kept  me  to  schole,  or  els  I  had  not  bene  able  to  have 
preached  before  the  Einge's  migestie  now.  He  maiyed  my  sisters  with  five  pound,  or 
XX  nobles  a  peece,  so  that  he  bronght  them  up  in  godlynes  and  feare  of  God.  He 
kq»t  boepitalite  for  hie  poore  neighbouree,  and  some  lumes  he  gave  to  the  poore ;  and 
lU  tbis  Old  he  of  the  said  fanae.  Where  he  that  now  hath  it  pajeth  xvi  nonnd  by 
tbe  years,  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  doe  anything  for  hia  prince,  for  himselre,  nor  for 
kis  chiMien,  or  geve  a  cup  of  drinke  to  the  poore. 

After  the  accession  of  tbe  boy-king,  Edward  VI,  the  lord  protector 
a|^)oiBted  an  extraordinary  commission  for  the  redress  of  the  grievanoes 
attendant  upon  indosures,  exhorting  its  members  to  fulfill  the  duties 
of  their  office  without  any  respect  to  persons,  and  fearlessly  to  bring  to 
aecoant  those  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  Henry  VIII  for  the  mainte- 
aance  of  tillage.  <^A  kind  of  memorial,"  says  Professor  Nasse,  <^  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  of  the  state  of  things  which  was  laid  before 
tbe  commission  by  John  Hales,  one  of  their  most  active  members. 
These  could  not  be  painted  in  darker  colors  than  they  are  there  de- 
Mhbed.  Bained  dwellings  and  evicted  husbandmen  were  everywhere 
to  be  seen ;  where  formerly  12,000  men  dwelt,  there  were  now  scarcely 
4,000 ;  sbcME^  cmd  oxen,  destined  to  be  eaten  by  man,  have  devoured  men ; 
the  defensive  power  of  the  country  had  fallen  into  danger  by  depopula 
tion ;  the  King  had  been  obliged  to  take  into  his  service  foreign  troops, 
Oeman,  Italian,  and.  Spanish,  &c.  He  specifies  the  following  five  priU' 
ctpal  heads  of  grievances :  Buin  of  villages  and  agricultural  buildings 
eonversioQ  of  arable  land  into  pufiture ;  great  multitude  of  sheep ;  amal- 
gamation of  farms;  and  the  failure  of  hospitality  on  account  of  the  dis 
Mlution  of  nKinaBterie&  He  also  expressly  mentionB  that  inclosures,  (in 
themadvea,)  whidi  every  one  undertakes  himself  on  his  own  ground  and 
Boil,  »e  beneficial  to  tbe  common  good,  the  question  only  being  of  such 
iadosures  by  which  tbe  rights  of  others  suffered,  when  ^  houses  of  bus- 
baadry  were  palled  down  or  arable  liuid  converted  to  pasture.'  ^ 

These  representations,  as  well  as  the  recommendations  based  upon 
them,  were  barren  of  results ;  and  Hales  complained  that  the  sheep  had 
heea  in^isisted  to  the  protection  of  the  wolf. 

^  It  is  no  wonder,"  says  Nasse,  '^  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
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mtry  population  attempted  to  apply  a  remedy  themselves.  The  for- 
dable  insurrection  of  the  peasantry  in  1549,  in  the  eastern  counties, 
d  principally  for  its  object  the  removal  of  the  inclosures.  Similar  dis- 
^bances  were  frequently  rei>eated  at  a  later  period  on  a  smaller  scale; 
d  even  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  commencement  of  the  seven- 
mth  century,  insurrections  of  the  peasants  occurred  in  Oxfordshire 
d  other  places  in  central  England,  in  order  to  root  out  the  hedges  (lev- 
rs)  and  to  restore  the  tillage. 

'*We  may  learn,  also,  that  the  agrarian  revolution  progressed  under 
izabeth,  from,  among  other  things,  an  interesting  dialogue,  *A  com- 
ndious  or  briefe  examination  of  certayne  ordiijary  complaints,'  &c., 
W.  S.,  gentleman,  of  London,  1581.  In  this  dialogue,  the  inclosures, 
the  crying  evil  of  the  times,  were  discussed  by  different  persons — a 
ctor,  a  nobleman,  and  a  farmer.  The  farmer  complains  that  he  and 
)  class  are  ruined  by  the  inclosures,  which  taise  rents  and  cause  a 
arth  of  arable  land.  He  has  witnessed  in  his  district,  in  a  circuit  of 
)S  than  six  English  miles,  in  the  last  seven  years,  a  dozen  plows 
ing  idle,  and  the  lands'where  sixty  persons  and  more  had  gained  their 

ing,  were  now  occupied  by  the  cattle  of  one. 

•  •••••• 

<<  It  is  still  very  remarkable  how  the  supplanting  of  so  many  lande^ 
oprietors  just  then  took  place,  when  that  class  among  them  which 
xhI  in  the  most  unfavorable  position  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  had 
itained  a  protection  at  law  for  their  rights  of  property. 
"  In  spite  of  this,  these  copyholders  were  driven  in  great  numbers  from 
eir  rural  hides.*  When  an  extraordinary  royal  commission  like  that  of 
e  protector,  ordered  to  inquire  into  illegal  inclosures  and  the  eviction 
peasants,  could  not  prevail  against  the  ruling  classes,  it  is  very  easy 
conceive  that  the  protection  of  the  high  courts  of  judicature  or  tho 
[jges  in  their  circuits  could  afford  little  help  to  the  poor  small  peasant. 
is  rights  rested  on  the  custom  of  the  manor,  which  was  to  be  proved 
)m  the  manor-roll,  in  the  possession  of  the  lord  of  the  manor;  and  a 
pyholder  could  lose  these  rights  by  numerous  acts,  by  which  he  failed 
his  obligations  toward  the  lord,  or  even  by  acting  otherwise  than  in 
lison  with  rights  established  by  custom  of  the  manors.  The  small  copy- 
ilders  were  not  in  a  position  to  establish  such  rights  before  learned 
bunals  when  opposed  by  experienced  advocates.  Latimer,  on  this 
count,  accuses  the  judges  even  of  injustice  and  corruption,  (being  open 
bribes,)  and  maintains  that,  Mn  these  days  gold  is  all-powerful  with 
e  tribunals.'  Certainly,  also,  a  time  like  that  under  the  rule  of  Henry 
III,  and  the  following  years,  while  so  great  a  revolution  in  church  and 
ate  was  in  progress,  could  not  have  been  favorable  for  the  support  of 
yhts  which  were  dependent  ux)on  custom. 

"  It  is  no  part  of  our  task  here  to  follow  these  movements  beyond  the 
cteenth  century ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  however  powerfully 
ey  showed  themselves  at  that  time,  they  only  attained  their  object  to 
limited  extent.  The  official  reports  concerning  the  duration  of  the 
:rarian  community  up  to  this  century  have  been  already  referred  to ; 
id  it  has  also  been  shown  that  the  smaller  landed  proprietors  ha^l  cer- 
inly  in  no  wise  completely  disappeared  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
'^The  freeholders  had,for  the  most  part,  maintained  their  holdings,  and 
e  copyholders  had  not  nearly  all  been  supplanted  or  converted  into 
iseholders.  Still,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Coke 
uld  say,  in  a  well-known  judgment,  that  thiB  third  part  of  England 

'  The  term  hide  refers  to  a  quantity  of  land,  the  extent  of  which  is  Tarionsly  eetima- 
1  at  from  60  to  100  acres. 
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ooDsisted  of  copyhold.  Bat  the  revolution  which  then  began  has  con- 
tinued even  in  our  times.  Its  progress  has  been  sometimes  quicker, 
sometimes  slower,  and  gradually  the  connection  which  there  was  at  the 
commencement  between  the  two  phenomena-^inclosures  and  peasant 
eyicdon — has  been  less  close ;  but  it  still  remains  unmistakable  that, 
among  the  many  circumstances  which  have  caused  the  complete  disap- 
pearance of  the  medieval  peasant  class,  the  first  and  most  important 
was  the  dissolution  of  the  old  communities  in  land.  " 

Admitting  that  the  dissolution  of  these  communities  and  the  estab- 
tushment  of  separate  and  independent  tillage  were  essential  to  the  prog- 
ress of  agriculture,  it  must  still  be  regarded  as  a  iLcreat  misfortune  to 
the  masses  of  the  English  people,  and,  indeed,  to  England  as  a  nation, 
that  this  change  was  not  effected  without  a  coniplete  sacrifice  of  the 
int^ests  of  the  peasant  to  those  of  the  noble. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  relations  in  Prussia 
was  followed  by  measures  expressly  designed  for  the  creation  of  a  free- 
hdding  peasantry,  and  substantially  the  same  thing  occurred  in  other 
German  states.  In  like  manner  the  emancipation  of  the  Bussian  serf  * 
was  accompanied  by  measures  which  exhibited  at  once  the  humane 
legurd  of  the  government  for  his  future  well-being  and  its  enlightened 
recognition  of  the  &ct  that  material  independence  is  an  essentia  condi- 
tion of  true  freedom — a  condition  without  which  the  much-vaunted  civil 
liberty  of  Anglo-Saxon  nations  may  become  to  millions  of  the  unfortu- 
nate an  empty  name. 

In  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland,  and,  indeed,  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  people  who  cultivate  the  soil  are,  for  the 
most  part,  the  people  who  own  it.  In  England  the  agricultural  laborer 
does  not  own  so  much  as  the  hovel  in  which  he  dwells.  ^^  Theirs,"  says 
Hr.  Fawcett,f  speaking  of  the  members  of  this  class,  <^  is  a  life  of  inces- 
sant toil  for  wages  too  scanty  to  give  them  a  sufficient  supply  even  of 
the  first  necessaries  of  life.  No  hope  cheers  their  monotonous  career. 
A  life  of  constant  labor  brings  them  no  other  prospect  than  that,  when 
their  strength  is  exhausted,  they  must  crave  as  suppliant  mendicants 
a  pittance  from  parish  relief.  Many  classes  of  laborers  have  still  to 
work  as  long  and  for  as  little  remuneration  as  they  received  in  times 
past^  and  one  out  of  every  twenty  inhabitants  of  England  is  sunk  so 
deep  in  pauperism,  that  he  has  to  be  supported  by  parochial  relief." 

In  Uie  paper  on  "  The  Land  Laws  of  England,"  from  which  an  extract 
has  been  already  given,  Mr.  G.  Wren  Hoskyns  speaks  as  follows: 

It  18  troe  we  commonly  hear  onr  agiicnltaral  system  8]M>ken  of  as  comprehending 
the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  lahorer,  and  eo.  in  a  certain  sense,  it  does ;  but  no  one 
who  considers  the  position  of  the  laborer  in  English  agriculture  will  assert  that  he  has 
toy  fixed  personal  tie  within  the  stmctnre — ^that  he  stands  to  it  in  any  relation  bat 
that  of  an  anxiliary,  more  or  less  in  demand  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  snbjeot  to 
the  jneearionB  vicissitudes  of  that  demand ;  no  longer,  indeed,  as  in  former  times 
tdtariptui  gUibiJD— free  to  go  and  come  as  he  pleases,  but  without  part  or  parcel  in  the 
Itad  he  helps  to  cultivate,  or  any  certain  a]^oae  upon  it,  near  it,  or  in  connection  with 
it,  f<»>  himself  or  for  his  £unily. 

In  many  respects  the  people  of  England  are  far  more  fortunate  than 
their  neighbors  on  the  continent.  The  insnlar  position  of  the  country 
exempts  it  fit)m  the  ravages  of  war,  greatly  diminishes  the  cost  of  the 
military  establishment,  and,  by  warding  off  external  dangers,  increases 
liberty  at  home.  Enriched  by  an  enormoas  commerce  and  a  prodigious 
development  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
free  speech,  a  free  press,  and  a  government  which  is  republican  in  all 
but  the  name,  the  middle  classes  occupy  a  truly  enviable  x>osition  ^  and 

*  See  note  on  page  122.  t  Economic  Position  of  the  British  Laborer,  p.  6. 
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even  the  more  fortunate  of  the  working  men  eiyoy  a  very  fair  degree  of 
comfort.  Bat^  whatever  may  be  said  of  other  classes  of  the  English 
people  as  compared  with  corresponding  classes  in  other  connties,  no  one 
can  seriously  compare  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborer*  of  Great 
Britain  with  that  of  the  peasant  proprietor  of  France  or  Belgium,  who, 
however  severe  may  be  his  toil,  has  a  home  from  which  no  landlord  can 
expel  and  an  employment  from  which  no  master  can  dismiss  him.  The 
comparative  advantages  of  large  and  smaU  farms,  with  a  view  to  econo- 
my of  cultivation,  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  an  open  question ;  but 
to  those  who  rdkgard  the  state  of  the  people  as  being  of  greater  moment 
than  the  state  of  agricultural  industry,  no  system  of  land-tenure  will 
seem  less  satisfactory  than  one  which  reduces  the  great  mass  of  tbe 
tillers  of  the  soil  to  the  condition  of  hirelings  and  paupers. 

FROM  THE  BEIGN  OF  ELIZABETH  TO  THAT  OF  GEOBGE  UI. 

From  the  causes  already  referred  to,  as  well  as  from  others  that  need 
not  here  be  discussed,  the  circumstances  of  the  working  people  of  Eng- 
land during  the  Tudor  reigns  underwent  a  decided  change  for  the  worse. 
^<  In  1495,"  says  Wade,  ^^  A  laborer  could  purchase  with  his  wages  199 
pints  of  wheat ;  in  the  year  1593^  only  82  pints ;  in  1610,  only  46  pints.'' 
Eden  expresses  the  opinion  that  m  the  sixteenth  century  t  the  consump- 
tion of  meat  was  principally  confined  to  the  cities,  and  that  bread  com- 
monly of  an  inferior  quality  was  the  principal  diet  of  the  laboring  peo- 
ple. About  the  year  1576,  Harrison  wrote  that  ^'  the  gentiUtie  "  com- 
monly provided  themselves  ^^  sufficientlie  of  wheate  ^  for  their  own  tables, 
while  their  households  and  their  poor  neighbors  in  some  shires  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  rye  or  barley.  He  adds,  ^'  Yea,  and 
in  time  of  dearth  many  with  bread  madeeither  of  peas,  beans^or  oats,  or  of 
all  together,  and  some  acorns  among,  of  which  scourge  the  poorest  do  boou- 
est  tc^te,  sith  they  are  least  able  to  provide  themselves  of  better.  I  will 
not  say  that  this  extremity  is  oft  so  well  seen  in  time  of  plenty  as  of 
dearth,  but  if  I  should,  I  could  easily  bring  my  trial.  For  albeit  that 
there  be  much  more  ground  eared  now  almost  in  every  place  than  hath 
been  of  late  years,  yet  such  a  price  of  com  continues  in  each  town  and 
market  that  tlie  artificer  and  poor  laboring  men  is  not  able  to  reach  it, 
but  is  driven  to  content  himself  with  beans,  peas,  oats,  tares,  and  lentils.'* 
The  following  extract  from  the  ^^  orders,  rules,  and  directions,''  issued  b j 
the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  in  the  year  1588,  affords 
an  example  of  the  food  £hen  allowed  in  houses  of  correction,  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  regarded  as  supplying  some  indication  of  the  ordinary  fare 
of  the  poor : 

Jfom.' It  is  ordered,  that  every  person  committed  to  the  said  house,  shaU  have  for 
theire  dietts,  theis  portions  of  meate  and  drinke  folio winee,  and  not  aboTe,  (vis :)  At 
every  dynner  and  supper  on  the  fleehe  daies,  bread  made  of  rye,  viii  ounces  troy* 
weight,  with  a  pynte  of  porredge,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fleshe  and  a  pynte  of  IxMire. 
of  the  rate  of  iiia.  a  barrel!,  every  barrel!  to  conteyne  xxxvi  callands;  and  on  everjr 
fyshe  dale  at  dynner  and  supper  the  like  qnantitie  made  ey&er  of  milk  or  pease  or 
such  lyke,  and  the  thurd  part  of  a  pound  of  chese,  or  one  good  heringe,  or  twoe  white 
or  redd,  accordinge  as  the  seper  of  the  house  shall  thinke  meete. 

Item,  It  is  ordered  that  (such  persons  as  will  applie  theire  worke,  shall  have  aUowuioe 
of  beare  and  a  little  bread  lietwen  meales,  as  the  keper  of  the  house  shall  fynd  that  lie 
doth  deserve  in  his  said  worke. 

Item,  It  is  ordered,  that  they  which  will  not  worke  shaU  have  noe  aUowance  bat 
bread  and  beare  only,  until!  they  will  con  forme  themselves  to  worke. 

*  It  must  be  confessed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  unskilled  lal>orer8  of  the  towns 
and  cities  are  quite  as  badly  off  as  the  most  wretched  of  the  affrioultural  laborers, 
tit  was  probably  the  latter  part  of  that  century  which  he  chiefly  had  in  view. 
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In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vul  bacon  appears  to  have  fonned  a  part  of 
the  regular  diet  of  laborers ;  and  Latimer,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  says  it 
"is  their  necessary  meate  to  feede  one,  which  they  may  not  lacke.'^ 
Tnsser,  who  died  about  the  year  1580,  or  1685,  says, 

Good  plongbmen  looke  weelcelv,  of  onstorae  and  right, 
For  ro8t  meat  on  Sandaies  and  ThorsdaieB  at  night. 

But  if  roast  meat  was.  used  by  **  good  ploughmen''  twice  a  week,  it 
seems  probable  that  at  the  time  Tusser  wrote  meat  of  some  kind,  or  fish, 
was  used  as  often  as  once  a  day.  As  late  as  the  year  1532  the  price  of  beef 
was  fixed  by  act  of  Parliament  •  at  a  halfpenny  per  pound,  and  that  of 
mutton  at  three  farthings-  These  rates,  low  as  they  now  appear,  were 
higher  than  those  which  had  previously  prevailed,  for  we  read  in 
Stow's  Chronicle  that  fat  oxen  were  sold  for  £1  Os.  Sd.  a  head  j  tat 
calree  or  wethers  for  Ss.  4dj  and  fat  lambs  for  U.  ^«  The  butchers  of 
London,^  says  Stow,  "  sold  penny  pieces  of  beef  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor— every  piece  two  pounds  and  a  half,  sometimes  three  pounds,  for  a 
penny;  and  thirteen,  and  sometimes  fourteen,  of  these  pieces  for  twelve 
ppice.''  Mr.  Froude  informs  us  that  the  act  just  mentioned  was  repealed 
id  consequence  of  the  complaints  against  it,  but  that  prices  never  fell 
again  to  ^hat  they  had  been.  He  states,  however,  that  as  late  as  1570 
be^  was  sold  in  the  gross  for  a  halfpenny  a  pound,  while  in  country 
markets  a  fat  goose  could  be  bought  for  fourpence,  a  capon  for  three- 
pence or  fourpence,  a  hen  for  twopence,  and  a  chicken  for  a  penny. 
Bnt  in  the  later  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  there  was  a  general 
and  excessive  rise  of  prices,  in  consequence  of  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  bad  seasons.  In  the  year  1587  wheat  rose  to  £3  4«.  per  quar- 
ter; in  1594  it  was  £2  16«.;  and  in  1595  £2  13«.  4A  Blomefield,  in  his 
kistory  of  Norfolk,  states  that  during  the  latter  year  the  price  of  wheat 
at  Norwich  was  £2  per  quarter ;  of  rye,  £1 10«.;  of  barley,  £1 ;  of  oat- 
meal, £2;  of  beef,  Ss,  per  stone ;  of  the  best  sheep,  14«.  per  capita  *y  of 
lambs,  5«.;  of  calves,  £1 ;  of  fat  capons,  Ss.  M;  of  pigeons,  3d.;  of  rab- 
bits, 8d.;  and  of  cheese,  4d.  per  x>ound.  He  adds  that  in  the  beginning 
of  1596  prices  fell,  but  says  that  **  by  reason  of  a  wefr  May  they  rose 
again,  so  that  wheat  was  sold  in  the  market  at  28«.  a  comb  in  the  begin- 
aing  of  August,  but  fell  to  I89.  the  same  month;  and  in  the  month  fol- 
lowing all  things  rose  again  to  such  large  prices  that  it  was  a  very  hard 
year  with  the  poor.'^ 

How  high  these  prices  were  for  those  times  may  be  better  appreciated 
if  they  are  comps^ed  with  those  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
^braced  in  Mr.  Rogers's  table,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  average 
price  of  wheat  fSrom  1261  to  1400,  inclusive,  was  only  5s.  lOfd.  per  quar- 
ter; that  of  barley,  48.  3^. ;  that  of  oats,  28.  5^. ;  and  that  of  rye,  4«. 
^i.  Froude  states  t  Uiat  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
average  price-  of  wheat  was  lOd.  per  bushel,  and  that  of  barley  38.  per 
quarter.  "  With  wheat,''  he  says,  "  the  fluctuation  was  excessive ;  a 
table  of  its  possible  variations  describes  it  as  ranging  from  ISd.  the 
qoarter  to  20«. :  the  average,  however,  being  6«.  8d.  •  •  •  •  The 
same  scale,  with  a  scarcely  appreciable  tendency  to  rise,  continued  to 
hold  until  the  disturbance  in  the  value  of  the  currency.  In  the  twelve 
years  from  1551  to  1562,  although  once  before  harvest  wheat  rose  to  the 
extraordinary  price  of  45«.  the  quarter,  it  fell  immediately  after  to  5«. 
^  Six  and  eight  pence  continued  to  be  considered  in  Parliament  as 
tbe  average ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to  have  been  maintained  for 
frtttime  with  little  or  no  variation." 

•  statute  3,  24  Henry  YIII.    t  History  of  England,  Vol.  I,  p.  29. 
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The  high  prices  which  Blomfield  gives  as  prevailing  at  jS^orwich  ia 
1596  were  exceeded  in  many  other  portions  of  the  kingdom.  At  Bris- 
tol wheat  sold  as  high  as  18«.  and  20«.  per  bushel  and  rye  at  10«.  j  and, 
according  to  an  old  manuscript  chronicle,  such  was  the  prevailing  dis- 
tress that  "  every  alderman  and  worshipful  man,  and  every  burgess  of 
this  city  that  was  of  any  worth,  was  appointed  every,  day  to  find  with 
victuals  at  his  table  so  many  poor  people  that  wanted  work,  whereby  the 
poor  of  our  city  were  all  relieved  and  kept  from  starving  or  rising.'^ 

During  the  same  period  the  prices  of  a  large  number  of  commodities 
were  greatly  enhanced  by  a  cause  that  was  artificial  in  its  character, 
namely,  the  granting  of  patents  of  monopoly  by  the  Crown.  "  The 
English  sovereigns,''  says  Macaulay,*  "  had  always  been  intrusted  with 
the  supreme  direction  of  commercial  police.  It  was  their  undoubted 
prerogative  to  regulate  coin,  weights,  and  measures,  and  to  appoint 
fairs,  markets,  and  ports.  The  line  which  bounded  their  authority  over 
trade  had,  as  usual,  been  but  loosely  drawn.  They  therefore,  as  usual, 
encroached  on  the  province  which  rightfully  belonged  to  the  legislature. 
The  encroachment  was,  as  usual,  patiently  borne  till  it  became  serious. 
But  at  length  the  Queen  took  upon  herself  to  grant  patents  of  monop- 
oly by  scores.  There  was  scarcely  a  jEamily  in  the  realm  which  did  not 
feel  itself  aggrieved  by  the  oppression  and  extortion  which  this  abuse 
naturally  caused.  Iron,  oil,  vinegar,  coal,  saltpeter,  lead,  starch,  yarn, 
skins,  leather,  glass,  could  be  bought  only  at  exorbitant  prices.  The 
House  of  Commons  met  in  an  angry  and  determined  mood.  It  was  in 
vain  that  a  courtly  minority  blamed  the  speaker  for  suffering  the  acts 
of  the  Queen's  Highness  to  be  called  in  question.  The  language  of  the 
discontented  party  was  high  and  menacing,  and  was  echoed  by  the 
voice  of  the  whole  nation.  The  coach  of  the  chief  minister  of  the  Crown 
was  surrounded  by  an  indignant  populace,  who  cursed  the  monox>olies, 
and  exclaimed  that  the  prerogative  should  not  be  suffered  to  touch  the 
old  liberties  of  England.  There  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  some  dan- 
ger that  the  long  and  glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth  would  have  a  shame- 
ful and  disastrous  end.  She,  however,  with  admirable  judgment  and 
temper,  declined  the  contest,  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  reformin^^ 
party,  redressed  the  grievances,  thanked  the  Commons  in  touching  and 
dignified  language  for  their  tender  care  of  the  general  weal,  brought 
back  to  herself  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  left  to  her  successors  a 
memorable  example  of  the  way  in  which  it  behooves  a  ruler  to  deal  with 
public  movements  which  he  has  not  the  means  of  resisting." 

The  patents  of  monopoly,  however,  were  too  valuable  a  source  of  in- 
come to  be  overlooked  by  Elizabeth's  successor,  by  whom  they  were 
renewed  to  be  again  abolished.  Even  the  exercise  of  skilled  industry 
was  hampered  by  the  arbitrary  and  exclusive  regulations  of  the  incor- 
porated guilds  and  trade  companies  which  monopolized  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  principal  cities,  and  vigilantly  guarded  their  pre- 
rogatives against  all  trespassers. 

The  system  of  regulating  wages  by  statute,  which  has  been  noticed 
further  back,  was  maintained  under  Elizabeth.  An  act  passed  in  the 
fifth  year  of  her  reign,  (A.  D.  1563,)  recognized  the  rise  of  prices  which 
had  already  taken  place,  and  in  view  of  which  the  wages  fixed  under 
Henry  VIII  had  become  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  laborer.  It  em- 
powered  the  justices  of  the  i)eace  to  fix  the  rates  of  wages  fipom  year  to 
year,  according  to  "  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  the  time  and  other  circum- 
stances necessarily  to  be  considered."    The  following  synopsis  of  its 

*  History  of  England,  Vol.  1,  p.  49. 
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leading  provisions,  as  well  as  those  of  two  other  statutes  passed  a  few 
years  later,  is  given  by  Eden,  in  the  work  already  referred  to : 

The  persons  affected  by  it  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  menial  servants^  labor- 
w%j  iDd  apprentices.  With  respect  to  the  first,  all  single  persons  between  twelve  years 
old  and  sixty,  and  married  ones  under  thirty  years  oi  ase,  and  unmarried  women  be- 
tween twelve  and  fort^,  not  having  a  visible  livelihood,  are  compellable  by  two  jus- 
tices to  go  oat  to  service  in  husbandry  or  certain  specific  trades ;  and  no  master  can 
pat  tway  his  servants,  or  servant  leave  Jiis  master,  oefore  the  expiration  of  his  term 
without  the  assent  of  a  justice,  nor  even  at  the  end  of  his  term  without  giving  a  quar- 
ter's warning.  Servants  departing  lYom  their  masters  before  the  end  of  their  term, 
unless  upon  some  reasonable  cause  to  be  allowed  bv  a  justice,  or  refusing  to  serve  for 
the  wsges  appointed  by  the  magistrates,  are  punishable  with  imprisonment  till  they 
oonsoit  to  serve.  The  givers  of  greater  wages  than  what  were  allowed  by  the  statute 
were  made  liable  to  ten  days'  and  the  takers  to  twenty-one  days'  imprisonment. 

Liborers  and  artificers,  hired  by  the  day  or  week,  are  bound  to  work^  in  sum- 
mer, from  five  in  the  morning  till  between  seven  and  eight  at  night,  and  in  winter 
from  dayliffht  till  dark ;  they  are  allowed  the  same  time  for  meals  as  in  former  stat- 
utes. Artificers  are  compellable  to  serve  in  getting  in  the  harvest.  Laborers,  who 
otnnot  prooure  harvest- work  in  their  own  countries,  are  permitted  to  go  into  other 
eoantries  during  the  hay  and  com  harvest,  provided  they  carry  with  them  a  testimo- 
nial from  a  justice  of  peace. 

The  statute  enables  nouseholders,  in  time  of  husbandry,  to  receive  apprentices  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  to  serve  till  twenty-four  years  of  age  by  indenture ;  and  the  house- 
b(dders  in  corporate  towns,  exercising  any  art,  mystery,  or  manual  occupation  there, 
and  tJl  persons  elsewhere  using  the  trades  specified  in  the  statute,  are  empowered  to 
take  apprentices,  under  certain  qualifications,  to  serve  them  for  seven  years,  provided 
the  term  does  not  expire  before  tne  apprentice  is  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

And  male  children  of  poor  persons,  by  a  subsequeot  statute,  may  be  apprenticed  out 
by  the  overseers,  with  consent  of  two  justices,  till  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  females 
tul  twenty-one,  to  such  persons  as  are  thought  fitting.  Blackstone  remarks  that  **  gen- 
tlemen of  fortune  and  clergymen  are  equally  liable  with  others  to  such  compulsion ; 
iod  that  the  statutes  for  the  regulation  of  wages  extend  only  to  servants  in  husbandry^ 
it  being  impossible  for  any  maj^istrate  to  be  a  judge  of  the  employment  of  menial  ser- 
Taots,  or,  of  course,  to  assess  tneir  wages." 

The  first  Parliament  under  James  I  extended  the  rating  powers  of  the 
magistrates  to  the  wages  of  *'  laborers,  weavers,  spinsters,  and  workmen, 
or  workwomen,  whatsoever,  either  working  by  the  day,  week,  month,  or 
year,  or  taking  any  work  at  any  person's  hand  whatsoever,  to  be  done 
in  great  or  otherwise."  An  act  intended  to  have  a  somewhat  similar 
effect  was  passed  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  Elizabeth,  but  appears  to 
have  been  inoperative. 

One  of  the  eflfects  of  this  extension  of  the  power  of  the  magistrates 
was  to  enable  employers  in  many  cases  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  for  their 
own  workmen.  In  respect  to  one  branch  of  business  this  evil  appears 
to  have  been  foreseen  ;  for  it  was  provided  by  the  last  clause  of  the  act 
above  referred  to,  "  that  no  clothier,  being  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  any 
precinct  or  liberty,  should  be  any  rater  of  wages  for  any  weaver,  tucker, 
spinster,  or  other  artisan  that  depended  upon  the  making  of  cloth  ;  ana 
incase  there  were  not  above  two  justices  of  the  peace  within  such  pre- 
cinct but  such  as  were  clothiers,  the  wages  should  be  rated  and  assessed 
by  the  major  part  of  the  common  council  of  such  i)vecinct  or  liberty, 
ttd  snch  justice  or  justices  as  were  not  dothiers.'' 

Before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  I,  (1625,)  some  amelioration  in 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  had  apparently  taken  place.  The 
*8Covery  of  America  had  by  this  time  begun  to  exhibit  its  effect  in 
ttimalating  commercial  enterprise,  and  manufactures  had  received  a 
new  imj>etns  in  consequence  of  the  ferocious  persecutions  of  Philip  II 
and  his  lieutenants  (particularly  the  notorious  Alva)  in  the  Netherlands, 
whidi,  during  the  preceding  reign,  had  compelled  thousands  of  indus- 
trious Flemings  to  seek  a  refuge  in  England,  where  they  established  the 
mannfacture  of  baizes,  serges,  and  other  stuffs,  and  successfully  carried 
en  a  variety  of  textile  industries. 
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The  policy  of  encoaraging  ship-bailding  by  public  bounties  had  been 
inaugurated  under  Elizabeth,  and  under  James  large  sums  of  money 
were  devoted  to  this  object,  while  the  twenty-two  years  of  uninterrupted 
peace  with  which  this  reign  was  favored  afforded  a  rare  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  the  new  industries  which  had  taken  root  TliHd  in- 
crease of  capital  is  indicated  by  the  fall  in  the  legal  rate  of  interest, 
which  during  this  reign  was  reduced  from  10  to  S  per  cent.,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  that  of  the 
country  at  large  appears  on  the*  whole  to  have  been  prosperous. 

The  increasing  activity  of  industry,  no  doubt,  diminished  the  amount 
of  pauperism  and  vagrancy ;  but  the  increase  of  wages  which  it  brought 
with  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  equal  to  the  increase  in  the  pnces  of 
commodities.  From  a  proclamation  issued  in  1623,  directing  the  purchase 
of  wheat,  rye.  and  barley  for  storage  in  public  magazines,  whenever  these 
grains  fell  below  32^.,  18«.,  and  16^.  per  quarter,  respectively;  it  appears 
that  these  prices  were  at  that  time  considered  low ;  and  from  the  Windsor 
table  of  prices  it  appears  that  the  average  price  of  middling  wheat  from 
1606  to  1625  was  £i  lis.  1 1(?.  per  bushel,  (Winchester  measure.)  Meat  was 
also  extremely  high  in  comparison  with  its  price  in  former  times.  Mr. 
Birch,  in  a  life  of  Prince  Henry,  presented  the  prices  paid  for  meat  by 
the  purveyors  of  the  prince's  household,  and  it  appears  that  beef  waa 
3|d.  and  mutton  3|(2.  the  pound.  This  was  probably  about  the  year  1610, 
at  which  time  the  wages  allowed  by  the  magistrates  in  a  midland  county 
to  men  employed  in  agricultural  labor  ranged  from  6d.  to  lOd.  a  day^ 
without  board,  while  women  employed  in  hay-making  were  allowed  4^. 
a  day  without  board. 

From  a  contract  for  victualing  the  navy,  entered  into  by  King  James 
in  1622,  the  text  of  which  is  given  in  Bymer's  ^^  Foedera,"  we  obtain  the^ 
following  statement  of  the  fare  allowed  to  common  seamen  at  the  time 
in  question,  from  which  some  idea  may  perhaps  be  formed  of  the  diet 
of  the  laboring  classes: 

Every  man's  daily  aUowanoe  was  one  pound  of  biscuit,  one  gallon  of  beer,  and  two 
pounds  of  beef^  witn  salt,  four  days  in  the  week ;  or  else,  instead  of  beef,  for  two  of 
the  four  days,  one  pound  of  bacon,  or  pork  salted,  and  one  pint  of  pease,  as  heretofore 
hath  been  used  and  accustomed ;  and  for  the  other  three  days  of  the  week,  one  quarter 
of  stock-fish,  half  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  a  quarter  of  a  iM)und  of  cheese, 
except  that  on  Friaay  only  one  meal  of  fish,  butter,  and  cheese  was  allowed.  Her- 
rinffs  or  other  fish,  according  to  the  season,  were  to  be  provided  in  lieu  of  stock-fish. 

The  allowance  to  the  contractor  was,  for  every  man's  victuals,  in  harbor,  seven- 
pence  half-penny,  and  at  sea,  eightpence  the  day. 

In  a  tract  published  in  1615,  advocating  the  fitting  out  of  busses*  to 
enable  the  English  to  compete  with  the  Dutch  in  the  herring  fisheries, 
we  find  a  minute  statement  of  the  provisions  which  the  author  consid- 
ered necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  sixteen  men  and  boys  on  one  of 
these  vessels  for  a  period  of  sixteen  weeks,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  price  of  each  commodity.  The  proposed  daily  allowance  for  each 
man  or  boy  was  one  gallon  of  beer,  one  pound  of  biscuit,  half  a  pound 
of  oatmeal  or  pease,  one-fourth  pound  of  butter,  one-half  pound  of  Hol- 
land cheese,  and  as  much  fresh  filsh  as  they  could  eat.  In  addition  to- 
the  above  each  man  or  boy  was  to  be  allowed  2  pounds  of  bacon  (for 
four  meals)  per  week,  and  3  pints  of  vinegar  daily  were  to  be  divided 
among  the  entire  number.  There  was  also  an  allowance  of  800  Kentish 
fagots  for  fuel  to  last  through  the  voyage. 

The  prices  were  as  follows :  Beer,  £2  per  tun,  or  2\d.  per  gallon ;  bis- 
cuit, 138.  M.  per  cwt,  (of  112  pounds,)  or  Ifd  per  pound ;  oatmeal  or 

•  The  name  of  a  class  of  fishing- vessels. 
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peaae,  4*.  per  bnshel  5  bacon,  3M  per  pound  j  butter,  £1  per  firkin,  {56 
pounds,)  or  4f  d.  per  pound  5  cueese,  2^^.  per  pound  5  vinegar,  £1  per 
tierce,  (of  42  gallons,)  or  5^d.  per  gallon ;  faggots,  8«.  per  100. 

The  wages  of  the  crew  were  stated  as  follows :  Master  or  captain,  per 
month,  £5'y  two  mates,  each,  per  month,  £1  4«.;  six  men,  each,  per 
month,  £i  5  six  other  men,  each,  per  month,  16«. ;  a  boy,  per  month,  Gs. 
It  should  be  observed  that  these  wages  are  high  when  compared  with 
those  of  agricultural  laborers  at  the  same  period. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  fare  of  the  common  people  at  the  time 
under  consideration,  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  esculent  plants, 
now  commonly  used,  were  then  but  little  known,  or  were  confined  exclu- 
siTely  to  the  tables  of  the  rich.  "  Potatoes,''  says  Eden,  "  which  are 
DOW  very  generally  used  by  the  poor  in  every  part  of  England,  where 
fuel  is  cheap,  were,  in  King  James's  reign,  considered  as  a  great  deli- 
cacy. They  are  noticed  among  the  different  articles  provided  for  the 
•  Queen's  household;  the  quantity,  however,  is  extremely  small,  and  the 
price  is  1#.  per  pound.  In  1619  two  cauliflowers  cost  3«.,  and  sixteen 
artichokes  3s.  4d.  5  prices  which  would  now  be  deemed  extravagant,  but 
they  were  then  regarded  as  rarities,  as  they  are  still  •  in  the  remote 
^arb  of  the  kingdom.  Tea  and  sugar,  which  are  now  to  be  met  with  in 
most  cottages  in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  were  still  greater  rari- 
ties. The  latter  is,  indeed,  noticed  by  many  authors  even  as  early  as 
the  fourteenth  century,  but  continued  to  be  very  dear  even  in  James's 
reign." 

From  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  '*  Grievous  Grones  for  the  Poore," 
published  in  1622,  it  appears  that  beggary  was  still  a  prevalent  evil, 
and  that  the  poor  laws  were  not  rigidly  enforced  5  for  the  writer  com- 
plains that  '*  though  the  number  of  the  poore  do  dailie  encrease  there 
hath  beene  no  collection  for  them,  no  not  these  seven  y cares,  in  many 
parishes  of  this  land,  especiallie  in  countrie  townes." 

During  the  eaily  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  was  much  the  same  as  it  had  been  under  his  immediate 
predecessor;  and  after  the  coramencmentof  thecivil  war,  as  well  as  under 
the  Protector,  the  attention  of  the  government  was  so  much  engrossed 
with  exciting  public  events  as  to  leave  little  time  for  legislation  in  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  poor.  In  1646  there  was  published  a  small  quarto 
tract,  entitled  "  Stanleye's  Bemedye :  or  the  way  how  to  reform  wandring 
beggers,  theeves,  highway^robbers,  and  pickpockets,"  in  which  it  was 
argued  that  the  condition  of  the  poor  might  be  greatly  relieved  ''by  the 
means  of  work-houses  in  all  cities,  market-townes,  and  all  able  parishes 
in  the  kingdome."  The  following  extracts  from  the  concluding  portion 
of  this  pamphlet  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  prevalence  of  mendicity  and 
crime,  as  well  as  the  summary  manner  in  which  the  authorities  were 
accustomed  to  deal  with  these  evils : 

The  poor  may  be  whipped  to  death  and  branded  for  rognes,  and  so  become  felons  by 
the  law,  and  the  next  time  hanged  for  vagrancie,  (by  an  act  made  in  the  days  of  Qaeen 
^Kzabeth,  of  famous  memorie,)  before  any  private  man  will  set  them  to  work,  or  pro- 
vide bonses.  for  labor,  and  stock  and  matenals  for  them.  The  public  must  Join  tneir 
shoulders  to  the  work,  else  it  will  never  be  done.         *  *  *  *    .        * 

To  conclude,  it  is  very  lamentable  that  poor  rogues  and  begears  should  be  whipped, 
w  branded  according  to  law,  or  otherwise  punished,  because  they  are  begging,  or  idle, 
«Dd  do  not  work,  when  no  place  is  provided  for  them  to  set  tnem  to  work.  I  have 
l^cttd  the  rogues  and  begsars  curse  the  magistrates  unto  their  faces,  for  providing  such 
alAWto  whip  and  brand  them,  and  not  provide  houses  of  labor  for  them. 

I  make  no  doubt  (most  gracious  soveraigne!)  but  it  is  evident  to  all  men,  that  beg 
*  This  was  near  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
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gary  and  thievery  did  never  no  more  aboand  within  this  yonr  realm  of  England;, 
and  the  cause  of  this  misery  is  idleness,  and  the  only  means  to  care  the  same  mast  be 
by  his  contrary,  which  is  labor :  for  tell  the  beeging  soldier,  and  the  wandering  and 
fitordy  beggar,  that  they  are  able  to  work  for  tbeir  living,  and  bid  them  go  to  work, 
they  will  presently  answer  yon,  they  would  work  if  they  could  get  it.  But  if  work- 
houses were  set  up  in  all  able  parishes,  it  will  take  away  all  such  defensory  and  usual 
answers,  and  then  it  will  be  tried  whether  it  will  work  or  not. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  civil  war,  which  at  the  time  this  pamphlet 
appeared  had  been  in  progress  for  several  years,  occasioned  much  dis- 
tress among  all  classes ;  yet  manufactaring  and  mechanical  industry 
had  taken  root  so  firmly  in  the  country,  that  under  the  commonwealth  it 
was  quickly  restored  to  a  prosperous  condition ;  and  the  progressive  in- 
crease of  capital,  as  compared  with  thedemandfor  it,  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  1651  the  legal  rate  of  interest  was  reduced  from  8  to  6  per 
cent. 

In  1662  there  was  passed  the  important  statute  in  relation  to  settle- 
ments, by  which  the  mass  of  the  laboring  poor  were  practically  restricted 
to  a  residence  in  the  parish  in  which  they  were  born.  Up  to  this  time 
they  had  been  free  to  seek  employment  wherever  it  was  to  be  found, 
only  those  who  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  work  being  compelled  to 
reside  in  the  places  of  their  settlement,  t.  «.,  the  places  where  in  case  of 
necessity  they  were  entitled  to  parish  relief.  But  the  act  of  13  and  14 
Charles  II,*  provided  against  the  possibility  that  workmen  might  at 
some  future  time  become  chargeable  to  the  parish  by  preventing  them 
from  wandering  from  their  usual  places  of  abode,  ^^  lest  particular  par- 
ishes," says  Eden,  <<  which,  from  their  situation,  their  privUeges,  or  other 
circumstances,  held  out  inviting  prospects  to  new-comers,  should  in  the 
end  be  overburdeued  with  poor."  By  this  act  it  was  provided  **  That 
the  residence  in  a  parish  necessary  in  order  to  procure  a  settlement 
should  be  reduced  to  forty  days,  and  that  within  that  time  it  should 
be  lawful  for  any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  upon  complaint  made  by  the 
church- wardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor,  to  remove  any  new-comer  to 
the  parish  where  he  was  last  legally  settled,  unless  he  either  rented  a 
tenemljnt  of  ten  pounds  a  year  or  could  give  such  security  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  parish  where  he  was  living  as  the  two  justices  should 
deem  sufficient." 

"  The  law  respecting  settlements,"  says  Eden,  "unavoidably  led  to  the 
commission  of  frauds,  both  by  poor  persons  who  were  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing settlements,  and  by  the  parish  of&cers  who  allowed  them  to  acquire 
settlements,  by  a  clandestine  residence  in  the  parish  they  came  to }  it 
was,  therefore,  enacted  by  the  1st  of  James  II  that  the  forty  days' 
continuance  of  any  new-comer  should  be  accounted  only  from  the 
time  of  his  delivering  notice,  in  writing,  of  the  place  of  his  abode  and 
the  number  of  his  family  (when  he  had  any)  to  one  of  the  church-war- 
dens or  overseers  of  the  parish  to  which  he  should  remove;  and  in  or- 
der to  prevent  parish  officers  from  collusively  receiving  such  notices, 
it  was  further  enacted,  by  the  3d  of  William  and  Mary,  that  the  forty 
days'  continuance  in  a  parish  should  be  accounted  only  from  the  publi- 
cation of  such  notice  by  its  being  read  in  the  church,  immediately  after 
divine  service,  on  the  Sunday  after  it  was  delivered  to  the  overseer. 

While,  however,  the  legislature  thus  restrained  the  laboring  poor 
from  obtaining  settlements  by  a  notice,  it  appointed  other  ways  by  which 
a  person  might  gain  a  settlement  without  the  publication  of  a  notice, 
namely,  by  being  charged  to  the  public  taxes  and  paying  them ;  by  exe- 

*Althoaf;h  Charles  actually  ascended  the  throne  in  1660,  bis  reign  is  officially  dated 
fh>m  the  time  of  his  father's  death  in  1649,  and  the  varions  acts  of  Parliament  ore  num- 
bered accordingly. 
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catiog  an  annual  office  in  the  parish,  and  serving  in  it  a  year ;  by  serv- 
ing an  apprenticeship  in  the  parish ;  by  being  lawfully  hired  into  any 
parish  for  a  year,  and  (as  a  subsequent  statute  requires)  continuing  in 
the  same  service  a  twelvemonth. 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  effect  of  these  regulations  was  to 
keep  large  numbers  of  people  in  poverty  and  idleness  in  their  own  par- 
ishes^ when  employment  might  have  been  readily  obtained  in  other 
locahties,  had  they  been  free  to  go  and  seek  it.  This  was  set  forth  in 
the  preamble  to  the  act  of  1697,  which  provided  that  if  any  person  com- 
ing to  reside  in  a  parish  should  deliver  to  the  church-wardens  or  over- 
seers a  certificate  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  church- wardens  and 
overseers  of  the  parish  where  he  was  last  legally  settled,  allowed  and 
subscribed  by  two  justices  of  the  peace,  he  should  not  be  removable 
merely  on  account  of  his  being  likely  to  become  chargeable,  but  only 
on  his  becoming  s«5tually  chargeable,  to  the  parish,  when  the  parish 
which  granted  the  certificate  should  be  required  to  pay  the  expense 
both  of  his  maintenance  and  removal.  It  was  not,  however,  until  near 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  law  was  so  changed  as  to 
afford  any  material  relief  from  the  unwholesome  and  senseless  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  law  of  settlements. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  reigns  of  Charles  U  and  his  immediate 
successor  were  unflavorable  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  country,  however  unsatisfactory  they  may  have  been  in  their 
poUtical  aspects.  In  1662,  the  second  year  after  the  Restoration,  the 
revenue  from  customs  amounted  to  £414,946 ;  in  1688  it  had  increased 
to  £781,987.  The  intervening  period  had  also  been  marked  by  an  in- 
erease  in  the  number  of  buildings,  the  consumption  of  luxuries,  and 
other  indications  of  material  prosperity.  Sir  William  Petty,  in  his 
PoUtical  Arithmetic,  published  in  1676,  says  that  the  number  of  houses 
when  he  wrote  was  double  what  it  had  been  forty  years  before.  The 
royal  navy  had  doubled  in  the  same  period,  and  the  shipping  of  New- 
castle had  increased  fourfold.  He  also  notices  the  increasied  imports  of 
wine  and  the  general  improvement  in  the  style  of  living.  His  contem- 
porary, Sir  Joshua  Child,  observes  that  in  1688  the  number  of  men  on 
'change  worth  £10,000  was  greater  than  the  number  worth  £1,000  had 
been  in  1650;  that  in  those  earlier  times  gentlewomen  thought  themselves 
well  clothed  when  wearing  a  serge  gown,  in  which  a  chamber-maid  in  1688 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  appear ;  and  that,  besides  the  great  in- 
crease in  clothes,  plate,  jewels,  and  household  furniture,  the  number  of 
coaches  had  increased  one  hundred  fold.  How  far  the  working  classes 
shared  in  these  improved  conditions  we  are  not  informed. 

The  following  classification  of  the  population  of  England  by  profes- 
sions, occupations,  &c.,  for  the  year  1688,  is  based  upon  the  estimates  of 
Gregory  King : 

FAMILIES  AND  THEIR  INCOMES  IX  1688. 
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Common  soldiers 
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General  average. 
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3* 

10.10 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  present  here  some  extracts  from  the  aceoant 
which  Macaulay*  gives  of  the  condition  of  the  English  working  classes 
a  few  years  before  the  revolution  of  1688 :  "The  great  criterion,''  says 
he,  "  of  the  state  of  the  common  people  is  the  amount  of  their  wages, 
and  as  four-fifths  of  the  common  people  were,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, employed  in  agriculture,  it  is  especially  important  to  ascertain  what 
were  then  the  wages  of  agricultural  industry.  On  this  subject  we  have 
the  means  of  arriving  at  conclusions  sufficiently  exact  for  our  purpose. 

"  Sir  William  Petty,  whose  mere  assertion  carries  great  weight,  in- 
forms us  that  a  laborer  was  by  no  means  in  the  lowest  state  who  re- 
ceived for  a  day's  work  4^.  with  food,  or  M.  without  food.  Four  shil- 
lings a  week,  therefore,  were,  according  to  Petty's  calculation,  fair  agri- 
cultural wa^es. 

"  That  this  calculation  was  not  remote  from  the  truth  we  have  abund- 
ant proof.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1685  the  justices  of  War- 
wickshire, in  the  exercise  of  a  power  intrusted  to  them  by  an  act  of 
Elizabeth,  fixed,  at  their  quarter  sessions,  a  scale  of  wages  for  the 
county,  and  notified  that  everjr  employer  who  gave  more  than  the  aa- 
thorized  sum,  and  every  working-man  who  received  more,  would  be 
liable  to  punishment.  The  wages  of  the  common  agricultural  laborer, 
from  March  to  September,  were  fixed  at  the  precise  amount  mentione<l 
by  Petty,  namely,  4«.  a  week  without  food.  From  September  to  March 
the  wages  were  to  be  only  3^.  6<2.  a  week. 

"  But  in  that  age,  as  in  ours,  the  earnings  of  the  peasant  were  very 
different  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  wages  of  Warwick- 
shire were  probably  about  the  average,  and  those  of  the  counties  near 
the  Scottish  border  below  it ;  but  there  were  more  favored  districts.  In 
the  same  year,  1685,  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire,  named  Bichard  Dun- 
ning, published  a  small  tract,  in  which  he  described  the  condition  of 
the  poor  of  that  county.  That  he  understood  his  subject  well  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt,  for  a  few  months  later  his  work  was  reprinted,  and 
was,  by  the  magistrates  assembled  in  quarter  sessions  at  Exeter,  strongly 

*  History  of  England,  Vol.  I,  pp.  323-330,  Appletou's  edition  of  Macaulay's  works. 
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reccmimeDded  to  the  attention  of  all  parochial  officers.  According  to 
him,  the  wages  of  the  Devonshire  peasant  were,  without  food,  about 
&.  a  week. 

<<  Still  better  was  the  condition  of  the  laborer  in  t^e  neighborhood  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.  The  magistrates  of  Suffolk  met  there  in  the  spring 
of  1682  to  fix  a  rate  of  wages,  and  resolved,  that  where  the  laborer  was 
not  boarded  he  should  have  5«.  a  week  in  winter  and  6«.  in  summer. 

*<In  1661  the  justices  of  Chelmsford  had  fi:^ed  the  wages  of  the  Essex 
laborer,  who  was  not  boarded,  at  6«.  in  winter  and  Is.  in  summer.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  highest  remuneration  given  in  the  kingdom  for 
agricnltural  labor  between  the  restoration  and  the  revolution ;  and  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  in  the  year  in  which  this  order  w^  made  the  neces- 
saries of  life  were  immoderately  dear.  Wheat  was  at  70«.  the  quarter, 
which  would  even  now  be  considered  as  almost  a  famine  price.      *     * 

<<In  the  year  1680,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  remarked  that 
the  high  wages  paid  in  this  country  made  it  impossible  for  our  textures 
to  maintain  a  competition  with  the  produce  of  the  Indian  looms.  An 
English  mechanic,  he  said,  instead  of  slaving  like  a  native  of  Bengal 
for  a  piece  of  copper,  exacted  a  shilling  a  day.  Other  evidence  is  extant, 
which  proves  that  a  shilling  a  day  was  the  pay  to  which  the  English 
manufjEMCturer  then  thought  himself  entitled,  but  that  he  was  often 
forced  to  work  for  less.  •  •  •  •  • 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  popular  lays  chanted  about  the 
streets  of  IS^orwich  and  Leeds  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  may 
still  be  read  on  the  original  broadside.  It  is  the  vehement  and  bitter 
cry  of  labor  against  capital.  It  describes  the  good  old  times  when 
every  artisan  employed  in  the  woolen  manufacture  lived  as  well  as  a 
fanner.  But  those  times  were  past.  Sixpence  a  day  was  now  all  that 
eoold  be  earned  by  hard  labor  at  the  loom.  If  the  poor  complained  that 
tbey  could  not  live  on  such  a  pittance,  they  were  told  that  they  were 
fiee  to  take  it  or  leave  it  For  so  miserable  a  recompense  were  the  pro- 
dncers  of  wealth  compelled  to  toil,  rising  early  and  lying  down  late, 
while  the  master  clothier,  eating,  sleeping,  and  idling,  became  rich  by 
their  exertions.  A  shilling  a  day,  the  poet  declares,  is  what  the  weaver 
would  have,  if  justice  were  done*^  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  in 
the  generation  which  preceded  the  revolution,  a  workman  employed  in 
the  great  staple  manufacture  of  England  thought  himself  fairly  paid  if 
be  gained  6«.  a  week.  ♦  »  •  •  • 

^It  seems  clear,  therefore,  ^hat  the  wages  of  labor,  estimated  in 
money,  were,  in  1685,  not  more  than  half  of  what  they  now  are,  and  that 
tb^e  were  few  articles  important  to  the  working-man  of  which  the  price 
was  not,  in  1685,  more  than  half  of  what  it  now  is.  Beer  was  undoubt- 
edly much  cheaper  in  that  age  than  at  present.  Meat  was  also  cheaper, 
Wt  was  still  so  dear  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  scarcely 
knew  the  taste  of  it  In  the  cost  of  wheat  there  has  been  very  little 
ehange.  The  average  price  of  the  quarter,  during  the  last  twelve  years 
of  Charles  II,  was  60«.  Bread,  therefore,  such  as  is  now  given  to  the 
inmates  of  a  workhouse,  was  then  seldom  seen,  even  on  the  trencher 
of  a  yeoman  or  of  a  shopkeeper.  The  great  majority  of  the  nation  lived 
idmost  entirely  on  rye,  barley,  and  oats. 

"The  produce  of  tropical  countries,  the  produce  of  the  mines,  the  pro- 
dnce  of  machinery,  was  positively  dearer  than  at  present.  Among  the 
commodities  for  which  the  laborer  would  have  had  to  pay  higher  in 
1685  than  his  posterity  now  pay  were  sugar,  salt,  coals,  candles,  soap, 
idK)e8,  stockings,  and  generally  all  articles  of  clothing  and  all  articles  of 
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beddiDg.  It  may  be  added  that  the  old  coats  and  blankets  would  have 
been  not  only  more  costly,  but  less  serviceable  than  the  modern  fabrics." 

Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton,  in  his  work  on  "  Labor,"  published  in  1869,  takes 
issue  with  MacaulAy  in  respect  to  the  advantages  which,  according  to 
the  latter,  the  modern  English  workman  possesses  over  the  workman 
who  lived  in  the  last  days  of  the  Stuarts.  In  support  of  his  view  he  cites 
"  that  most  minute,  careful,  and  comprehensive  of  inquirers,''  Daniel 
Defoe,  whose  description  may  be  taken  as  applying  to  the  early  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  "  It  is  curious  to  observe,"  says  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, "  how,  item  by  item,  as  if  of  malice  aforethought,  he  disproves  the 
whole  of  Lord  Macaulay's  proofs. 

"Although  in  Yorkshire,  and  generally  in  the  Bishoprick  of  Durham, 
a  laborer's  weekly  wages  might,  he  says,  be  only  4».,  in  Kent,  and  several 
of  the  southern  and  western  provinces,  they  were  7«.,  9«.,  or  10«.  Often 
when  he  (Defoe)  had  wanted  a  man  for  work,  and  had  ofifered  9«.  a  week 
to  sturdy  varlets  at  his  door,  he  had  been  told  to  his  face  that  they  could 
get  more  by  begging,  and  'once,'  says  he,  *I  put  a  lusty  fellow  in  the 
stocks  for  making  the  experiment.'  Again,  he  represents  himself  as 
habitually  paying  six  or  seven  men  together  on  a  Saturday  night,  the 
least  10«.,  and  some  30«.,  for  work,  and  he  mentions  one  man  who  for 
several  years  gained  of  him  from  ]  6«.  to  20«.  a  week  by  his  handiwork  at 
the '  mean,  scoundrel  emplo^Tuent  of  tile-making.'  Turning  to  manufac- 
tures, he  says  nothing  was  more  common  than  for  journeymen  weavers 
to  earn  Irom  Ids.  to  30«.  a  week ;  and  he  appeals  to  silk-throwsters, 
whether  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  8«.,  9«.,  and  10«.  *  to  blind 
men  and  cripples  to  turn  wheels.'  Then  he  speaks  of '  the  diflSculty  of 
raising  soldiers,  the  vast  charge  the  kingdom  was  at  to  officers  to  pro- 
cure men,  the  many  little  and  not  over  honest  methods  used  to  entice  them 
into  the  service ;'  and  all  this  he  explains  by  the  ease  and  plenty  in  which 
Englishmen  lived.  If,  he  argues,  they  had  *  wanted  employment,  and 
consequently  bread,  they  would  have  carried  a  musket  rather  than  starve, 
and  have  worn  the  Queen's  cloth,  or  anybody's  cloth,  rather  than  go 
naked  and  live  in  rags  and  want :'  but  he  that  could  earn  20s.  at  an  easy, 
steady  employment,  must  be  maa  or  drunk  when  he  'lists  for  a  soldier 
to  be  knocked  on  the  head  for  Ss.  6d[.  a  week.' 

"  True,  the  high  wages  that  prevailed  were  not  always  turned  to  the 
best  account.  They  were  higher  here  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  but  whereas  a  Dutchman  with  20s,  a  week  would  be  sure  to  grow 
rich  and  to  leave  his  children  in  very  good  condition,  an  Englishman 
*  could  often  but  just  live,  as  it  was  called,'  might,  perhaps,  *  hardly 
have  a  pair  of  shoes  to  his  feet,  or  clothes  to  cover  his  nakedness,  and 
might  have  his  wife  and  children  kept  by  the  *  parish.'  But  then  this 
was  caused  entirely  by  the  extravagant  humor  of  our  poor  people  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  for  they '  ate  and  drank,  but  especially  the  latter,  three 
times  as  much  in  value  as  any  sort  of  foreigners  of  the  same  dimensions 
in  the  world.'  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  ale-house,  every  one  might 
have  lived  comfortably,  for  it  was  incontestable  that  there  was  'more 
labor  than  hands  to  perform  it,'  and  that  the '  meanest  labor  in  the  nation 
s^orded  the  workman  sufficient  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  family.' 

''Not  even  Macaulay's  eloquence  and  ingenuity  can  countervail  these 
sturdy  affirmations  of  Defoe,  which  place  beyond  dispute  that  there  has 
not,  since  the  earlier  writer  lived,  been  any  such  marked  or  general  rise 
of  money  wages  as  the  other  imagined.  Besides,  money  wages  a  centu^ 
or  two  ago  were  very  far  from  representing  so  accurately  as  at  present  the 
sum  total  of  their  recipient's  resources.  Among  the  proceedings,  legal 
or  other,  which,  with  whatever  motive  instituted,  have,  together  with 
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many  beneficial  results,  had  the  banefal  one  of  utterly  divorcing  the 
English  laborer  from  the  soil,  the  most  efficacious  have  been  inclosure 
bills,  which  did  not  come  much  into  fashion  until  the  middle  of  George 
IPs  reign.*  Previously,  whoever  wished  to  build  himself  a  cottage, 
might,  without  much  objection,  squat  himself  down  on  one  of  the  many 
tracts  of  neglected  land  which,  scattered  about  on  every  side,  then  made 
up  a  fall  fourth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  kingdom ;  while  the  ease  with 
which  rent-free  dwellings  were  thus  obtainable,  necessarily  lowered  the 
rent  of  other  dwellings  of  a  similar  class.  Laborers,  consequently,  in 
.  rural  districts  had  to  pay  little  or  nothing  for  lodgings,  and  no  small 
portion  of  their  board  also  was  procurable  on  equally  easy  terms. 

''The  peasant's  garden,  cribbed  probably,  like  the  site  of  his  cottage, 
from  the  waste,  supplied  him  with  roots  and  herbs ;  on  the  adjoining 
common  he  had  grazing  for  a  cow  and  a  few  sheep,  as  well  as  for  pigs 
and  poultry ;  some  neighboring  wood  or  heath  fiirnished  him  with  fuel 
for  the  gathering,  and  he  was  lucky  if  he  lived  too  far  from  a  meer  or 
marsh  to  allow  of  his  catching  an  occasional  eel  or  mallard,  as  well  as 
the  ague.  It  may  be  that  where  he  once  fed  a  flock  of  geese,  is  now  an 
orchsml  rich  with  apple  blossoms ;  and  that  the  fen  in  which  he  snared 
vild  fowl,  has  long  since  been  drained  and  divided  into  corn-fields  and 
tnmip-fields ;  that  the  moor  where  he  cut  turf  among  the  furze  bushes, 
i8  now  a  meadow  bright  with  clover,  and  renowned  for  butter  and  cheese. 
Bnt  of  whatever  advantage  such  transformations  may  be  to  the  country 
at  large,  to  the  poor  countryman  they  have  been  of  less  than  no  advan- 
tage at  alL  His  share  of  the  gain  resulting  from  them  is  a  miserable 
8et-off  against  his  concomitant  loss,  for  what  he  has  gained  is  simply 
access  to  shops  and  markets,  stocked  more  abundantly  than  before  from 
the  augmented  produce  of  the  improved  land,  while  what  he  has  lost  is 
all  that  the  same  land  would  have  yielded  if  left  in  a  state  of  nature. 
It  was  by  supplemental  aids  derived  from  land  in  that  state  that  the 
Yorkshire  hind,  when  earning  no  more  than  58.  a  week  in  money,  was 
nevertheless  enabled,  as  we  are  expressly  told  he  was,  to  live  much  bet- 
ter than  working-men  in  any  of  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Ger- 
many, France,  or  Italy.  When  this  was  the  case  in  Yorkshire,  where 
labor  was  cheai>est^  it  is  very  certain  that  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  in 
the  sonthem  counties  generally,  where  agricultural  wages  were  on  an 
average  twice  as  high  as  in  the  north,  and  were  supplemented  in  the 
same  manner,  the  condition  of  the  laborers  in  husbandry  canpot  have 
been  one  which  their  successors  have  any  reason  to  look  back  to  with 
contempt." 

The  apparent  discrepancies  between  Macaulay's  conclusions  and  the 
statements  of  Defoe  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  in  part  by  an  actual  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  working-classes  having  taken  place 
between  1685,  the  year  to  which  Mr.  Macaulay's  description  refers,  and 
1704,  the  date  at  which  was  published  the  pamphlet  from  which  Mr. 
Thornton  has  quoted,  t  Mr.  Bogers,  in  the  work  heretofore  mentioned, 
says  that  the  mass  of  the  people  recovered  to  some  extent  during  the 

/Mr.  Thornton  does  not  here  bring  in  qnestion  the  gteat  inclosing  moyement  of  the 
■xteenth  eentnry.  The  later  inclosores  oy  act  of  Parliament  are  a  different  matter, 
tbough  oontribnting  largely  to  the  same  resnlt.  namely  the  monopoly  of  the  soil  by  the 
■nitocracy.  Macaolay  says  that  the  number  of  inclosure  acts  passed  since  the  accession 
^  George  n  to  the  throne  exceeds  four  thousand,  and  that  the  area  inclosed  under  the 
sntiKHity  thereby  conferred  exceeds,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  ten  thousand  square 
iBpea.  The  incloenre  of  this  area  was  doubtless  a  desirable  thing  in  itself,  but  this 
Bight  sorely  have  been  accomplished  without  taking  it  away  from  the  people  to  an- 
B«x  it  to  the  estates  of  the  nobility, 
t  GmngabM  no  charity.  .  « 
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neventeentb  century  from  tlie  depression  into  which,  from  various  causes, 
ihey  had  fallen  during  the  sixteenth,  and  that  they  <'  had  a  golden  age 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth,'^  Whether  they  had  attained  a 
condition  which  warranted  this  description  as  early  as  1704  may,  indeed, 
be  doubted ;  butthat  their  circumstances  were  better  than  they  had  been 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II  is  quite  probable.  The  war  with 
France  which  followed  the  accession  of  William  HI  to  the  throne  in  1688 
occasioned  a  considerable  falling  of!;' in  external  trade,  the  amount  of  ship- 
ping clearing  outwards  from  English  ports  having  declined  frt)m  285,800 
tons  in  1688  to  174,791  tons  in  1696,  while  the  value  of  merchandise  ex-  • 
ported  fell  in  the  same  period  from  £4,086,089  to  £2,729,520.  This  de- 
cline in  commerce  was,  however,  accompanied  with  increased  activity 
in  a  number  of  domestic  industries.  This  was  the  case  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  copper  and  brass,  silk,  and  the  finer  descriptions  of  glass,  which 
latter  had  up  to  that  time  been  chiefly  imported  from  France.  A  sword- 
blade  company  which  had  settled  in  Yorkshire,  established  a  prosperous 
business,  and  so  great  was  the  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
men's  hats,  previously  imported  in  large  numbers  from  Normandy,  that 
the  English  article  soon  excluded  its  foreign  competitor,  than  which  it 
was  at  once  better  and  lower  in  price.  These  and  other  improvements 
in  manufactures  were  largely  promoted  by  the  influx  of  French  refugees 
which  followed  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  The  in- 
tolerant bigotry  of  Louis  XIV  drove  from  his  kingdom  nearly  half  a 
million  of  his  Protestant  subjects,*  who  were  among  the  most  indus- 
trious, enterprising,  and  intelligent  of  the  population.  Consisting  largely 
of  manufacturers  and  skilled  artisans,  they  carried  their  experience, 
skill,  and  artistic  taste,  as  well  as  a  large  amount  of  capital,  to  the  sev- 
eral countries  of  Protestant  Europe  in  which  they  found  refuge.  It  is 
believed  that  not  less  than  fifty  tiiousand  of  them  settled  in  England. 
Voltaire,  in  his  Age  of  Louis  XTV,  states  that  a  part  of  the  suburbs  of 
London  (Spitalfields)  was  peopled  entirely  with  French  manufacturers 
of  silk,  while  thousands  of  French  refugees,  engaged  in  other  industries, 
established  themselves  i&  the  suburbs  of  Soho  and  St.  Giles.  Others, 
he  says,  carried  to  England  the  art  of  making  crystal  in  perfection, 
which  for  that  same  reason  was  about  this  same  time  lost  in  France. 
Anderson,  in  his  History  of  Commerce,  (Vol.  U,  page  569)  estimates 
the  amount  of  capital,  in  money  and  effects,  brought  into  the  country 
by  thesQ  immigrants  at  an  aggregate  of  three  milBon  pounds  sterling, 
and  says :  ^^  To  the  French  refugees  England  owes  the  improvement  of 
several  of  its  manufactures  of  slight  woolen  stuffs,  of  silk,  linen,  paper, 
glass,  and  hats,  (the  last  two  since  brought  to  perfection  by  us.)  The  silks 
called  it  la  mode  and  lustrings  were  entirely  owing  to  them ;  also  bro- 
cades, satins,  black  and  colored  mantuas,  black  paduasoys,  ducapes, 
watered  tabbies,  and  black  velvets }  also  watches,  cutlery-ware,  clocks, 
jacks,  locks,  surgeons'  instruments,  hardware,  toys,  &c." 

The  peace  of  Ryswick,  negotiated  in  September,  1697,  was  quickly 
followed  by  evidences  of  incr^sed  prosperity.  The  improvements  which 
had  been  made  in  manufactures,  and  the  new  industries  introduced,  now 
co-operated  with  a  revived  commerce  to  produce  an  era  of  increased  in- 
dustrial activity.  In  1697  the  merchandise  shipped  from  English  ports 
amounted  to  only  £3,525,907.  During  the  first  three  years  of  peace  it 
averaged  £6,709,881  per  annum.  The  increased  activity  of  internal 
traffic  may  be  in  part  inferred  fi*om  the  great  increase  which  occurred  in 
the  use  of  the  mails.    During  the  eight  years  of  the  war  the  revenue  of 

^  *  The  number  has  been  yarioosly  estimated  at  from  three  hundred  thousand  to  one 
^Uion. 
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the  post-office  amounted  to  only  £67,222  per  annum.  Its  annual  revenue 
dariDg  the  first  four  years  of  peace  averaged  £82,319.  Among  other 
caoses  of  the  improved  condition  of  trade  have  been  mentioned  the  re- 
eoioage  of  the  silver,  with  the  withdrawal  of  debased  coin,  the  estab- 
lisbment  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1694,  the  enlargement  of  the  bounds 
of  religious  toleration,  and  the  augmented  confidence  in  the  future 
which  arose  from  a  more  definite  settlement  of  the  political  constitution 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  reign  of  Anne^  extending  from  1702  to  1714,  was  distinguished 
for  the  successful  military  campaigns  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough. Out  of  the  entire  period,  only  two  years  were  years  of  peace. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  activity  of  internal  trade  and  in- 
dostry  was  interrupted ;  and  though  foreign  commerce  may  have  lan- 
guished for  a  time,  it  did  not  suffer  as  it  hsA  done  during  the  preceding 
reign.  It  was  more  seriously  crippled  during  the  earlier  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  I,  under  whom  England  was  successively  involved  in 
petty  wars  with  various  states  which  had  sheltered  the  pretender  to  the 
British  throne.  There  are  evidences,  however,  that  the  country  was  in 
a  prosperous  condition.  The  taxes  yielded  increased  revenues  j  money 
was  abundant }  the  government  seldom  borrowed  at  a  higher  rate  than 
i  per  cent.,  ana  at  the  close  of  George's  reign  in  1727  the  market  rate 
of  interest  was  but  3  per  cent.  The  abundance  of  capital  did  not  fail  to 
arouse  the  cupidity  of  the  speculator,  and  it  was  during  this  period  that 
the  famous  South-Sea  bubble  expanded  and  collapsed. 

The  following  brief  account  of  the  condition  of  the  country  during 
the  reign  of  George  II  (1727  to  1760)  is  given  by  John  Wade  in  his  his- 
tory of  the  middle  and  working  classes : 

Of  the  thirty-three  years  of  this  king's  government,  only  thirteen  were  years  of 
▼ar;  the  Temainder  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  great  internal  improvements.  8tiix>- 
mna  increased;  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  manufacturing  arts  flourished. 
UoobBr  numerous  inclosure  acts,  the  waste  lands  were  reclaimed;  new  roads  were 
opened  and  old  ones  improved ;  hridges  were  erected,  and  numerous  rivefrs  widened 
nd  deepened  for  fiEMDilitatinff  internal  communication ;  vast  quantities  of  com  were 
ttonaliy  exported.  The  balance  of  payments  in  return  for  the  excess  of  exports  in 
grain  and  ouier  oommodities  kept  up  the  circulation  almost  without  the  aid  of  a  paper 
eurency ;  commercial  interest  ran  steadily  at  3  per  cent.  The  prices  of  the  public  se- 
corities  rose  above  par,  so  that  ministers  were  enabled  to  reduce  the  annuities,  by 
•ffering  tiie  usual  alternative  to  the  creditors,  of  either  the  payment  of  the  principal, 
« the  acceptance  of  a  lower  rate  of  interest. 

The  activity  of  national  industiy  and  abundance  of  capital  are  evidenced  by  the  ex- 
tait  of  local  improvements.  eepeciaUy  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  In  London  no 
fewer  than  eight  new  parisnes  were  erected  between  the  Revolution  and  the  end  of 
the  onsn  of  George  IL  An  act  had  passed  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  for  the  building  of 
fifty  a£iitionaI  churches  in  the  metropolis.  The  extension  of  commerce  and  manufnc* 
(oreft  caused  a  great  addition  to  the  population  in  the  chief  seats  of  industry  and  enter- 
prise in  the  country— in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  Frome.  One  source  of  the  general  prosperity  was  the  growing  importance 
utd  IncreaBing  tempations  held  out  l>y  the  colonies  of  North  America.  Already  the 
^Stm  World  had  become  the  land  of  refuge  and  of  hope  to  the  needy  and  adventurous 
both  from  England  and  the  continental  states.  Li  one  yeai^  that  of  1729,  there  emitted 
to  the  single  province  of  Pennsylvania  no  fewer  than  6,208  persons,  of  whom,  as  in  the 
existing  stream  of  emigration,  the  great  mass  were  Irish,  forced  into  exile,  as  at  pres- 
«ot,  by  high  rents  and  destitution. 

In  the  following  paragraph  Mr.  Wade  mentions  a  few  of  the  leading 
iffiprovements  in  agricaltural  indastry  introduced  during  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century : 

hi  1710  the  winnowtng-machine  was  introduced  from  Holland,  ^nd  about  the 
Ue  time  the  thrashing-machine  began  to  be  used  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
i*lttd.  In  1732  the  celebrated  Jethro  TuU  commenced  his  experiments  on  his 
toa  in  Berkshirey  but  thirty  years  elapsed  before  they  excited  mucn  practical  atten- 
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tion  and  before  the  more  valuable  parts  of  his  system  began  to  be  adopted  bj  intelli- 
gent agriculturists.  He  introduced  the  drill-husbandry  and  recommended  the  substi- 
tution of  labor  and  arrangement  in  the  place  of  manure  and  fallow  in  the  culture  of 
land.  A  rotation  of  crops  and  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  clover,  and  potatoes  in  the 
field  became  more  general.  That  agriculture  was  extending  is  shown  by  the  course  of 
legislation.  More  mnd  was  demanded  for  cultivation.  In  the  belligerent  reign  of  Will- 
iam III  not  a  single  act  was  passed  for  the  inclosure  of  wastes  or  the  draining  of 
marshes.  In  the  equally  fighting  reign  of  Anne  there  were  only  two  inc^osure-aots. 
but  in  that  of  George  I.  the  number  was  twenty-six,  and  in  the  thirty-three  yearr 
reign  of  George  II  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  were  passed.* 

The  period  under  conwderation  witnessed  the  birth  of  a  number  of 
those  inventions  which,  after  successive  improvements,  were  destined 
to  effect  a  revolution  in  most  of  the  industrial  arts.  The  revival  of  Greek 
learning  had  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  modem  scholars  certain 
ancient  applications  of  the  power  of  steam  which,  trifling  as  they  were, 
contained  the  germs  of  those  stupendous  applications  of  the  same  force 
with  which  we  are  now  familiar.  During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  the  subject  had  occupied  the  minds  of  annmber  of  mechanicians, 
and  in  1663  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  his  "Century  of  Inventions,'' 
announced  that  he  had  invented  and  constructed  a  steam-machine,  by 
means  of  which  he  could  raise  a  column  of  water  to  the  height  of  forty 
feet.  This  was  improved  upon  by  Savery  a  few  years  later,  and  in  1690 
the  piston,  in  a  rude  form,  was  devised  by  Dr.  Dennis  Papin.  In  1705 
Thomas  Newcomen  patented  an  engine  which  gradually  came  into  very 
general  use  for  pumping  water  out  of  mines,  and  which,  after  successive 
improvements  by  Potter,  Beighton,  Smeaton,  and  others,  formed  the 
basis  for  the  famons  inventions  of  James  Watt,  the  first  of  which  was 
patented  on  January  5, 1769. 

In  the  year  1738  Mr.  John  Kay,  a  native  of  Bury,  in  Lancashire,  then 
residing  at  Colchester,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  woolen  manufacture,  sug- 
gested a  new  mode  of  throwing  the  shuttle,  by  the  use  of  which  a  weaver 
was  enabled  to  turn  out  nearly  twice  as  much  cloth  as  he  could  before. 
In  the  same  year  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Lewis  Paul  for  spinning 
cotton  or  wool  by  the  aid  of  rollers ;  and  although  his  machine  was  un- 
successful in  practice,  it  contained  the  principle  subsequently  developed 
by  Arkwright  in  the  spinning-frame,  which  he  patented  in  1769,  witihin 
a  few  months  of  the  time  when  Watt  obtained  his  patent  for  the  engine, 
in  conjunction  with  which  the  new  devices  for  spinning  were  soon  to 
work  such  wonders,  t 

These  and  other  inventions  of  the  same  period  did  not  begin  to  pro- 
duce their  great  efifects  upon  manufacturing  industry  until  near  the  close 
of  the  century }  but  they  are  evidences  of  the  intellectual  energy  that 
marked  the  period  now  under  consideration,  and  of  an  industrial  activity 
which  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  modes  of  production  then  in  use,  thus 
stimulating  inventive  genius  to  those  efforts  that  were  soon  to  achieve 
such  magnificent  triumphs. 

The  growth  of  the  cotton-manufacture  between  1697  and  1764  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  table,  showing  the  quantity  of  cotton-wool  im- 

*  That  the  large  nomber  of  inclosnre-aots  passed  daring  these  two  reigns  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  flonrishing  condition  of  the  conntry  at  the  time  may  readily  oe  admitted ; 
bnt  we  need  not,  therefore,  infer  that  the  permanence  of  this  condition  was  promoted 
by  the  measoree  in  question.  To  bring  the  common  lands  nnder  cnltivation  was  obvi- 
ously a  means  of  increasing  the  aggregate  resources  of  the  country.  To  annex  them  to 
the  great  estates  of  the  nobility  was  not  the  way  to  make  their  cultivation  most  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  the  masses  of  the  workmg  people. 

t  The  spinning-jenny  was  invented  by  Hargreaves  about  1764,  and  patented  in  1770. 
In  1775  Samuel  Crompton  invented  a  machine,  since  known  as  the  mule,  which  com- 
bined the  actions  of  Arkwright's  frame  and  Hargreaves's  jenny,  and  in  1785  the  power- 
loom  was  invented  by  Cartnght. 
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ported  to,  and  the  value  of  cotton  goods  exported  from,  Great  Britain 
at  different  times  between  the  years  jast  mentioned: 


Yean. 

QaantitT  of  cot- 
ton-wool im- 
ported. 

Vriae  of  cotton 
gooda  exported. 

1897 - 

Pounds. 
1, 976, 359 
l,9b5.8««! 
715.008 
1, 972, 805 
1, 545,  472 
1,645,031 
a,  976, 610 
3, 870, 392 

£5,915 

1701 

23,253 

1711 

5,696 

rm 

16,300 

1730 

13,524 

1741 

90,709 

mi 

45,986 

17« 

200,354 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  in 
17^  were  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  they  were  in  1697,  and  that 
in  1764  they  were  nearly  five  times  as  great  as  in  1741.* 

Defoe,  speaking  of  Manchester,  in  his.  ^^  Tonr  through  the  Whole  Isl- 
and of  Great  Britain,''  published  in  1727,  says: 

Here,  as  at  Liyerpool,  and  also  at  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  the  town  is  extending  in 
a  very  sarprising  manner,  bein^  almost  double  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  •  •  * 
Tbe  grand  mant^Mtare  which  oaS  so  much  raised  this  towti  is  that  of  cotton  in  all  its 
Tarieties,  which,  like  all  our  other  mauufactnres,  is  very  mach  increased  within  these 
thirty  or  forty  years. 

Ao  article  in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  of  September  5, 1739,  and  which 
was  also  copied  into  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  says : 

The  manafaotnre  of  cotton,  mixed  and  plain,  is  arrived  at  so  great  perfection  within 
t^M  twenty  years,  that  we  not  only  make  enough  for  onr  own  consumption,  bnt  supply 
oar  ecdonies  and  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  benefits  arising  from  this  branch 
are  sach  as  to  enable  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester  alone  to  lay  out  about  £30,000 
a  year,  for  many  years  past,  on  additional  buildings.  Tis  computed  that  two  thousand 
Bew  houses  have  been  built  in  that  industrious  town  within  these  twenty  years. 

During  the  same  period  considerable  improvement  took  place  in  the 
manafacture  of  iron,  and  before  the  middle  of  the  century  Lord  Dudley's 
plan  of  smelting  iron  with  coal,  instead  of  charcoal,  was  successfully 
carried  on  at  various  points.  The  increase  of  production  thus  effected 
led  to  the  use  of  iron  for  purposes  to  which  it  had  never  before  been 
applied,  and  thus  stimulated  improvement  in  other  directions.  The 
wdware  mannfiEMCture  steadily  grew  in  importance,  and  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield,  the  chief  centers  of  this  industry,  rapidly  increased  in 
wesdth  and  population.  The  various  operations  connected  with  this 
industry  were  carried  on  chiefly  by  hand,  but  machinery  was  used  in 
the  rolUng  of  metal  sheets,  the  stamping  of  dies,  and  other  processes 
reqniring  a  greater  power  than  human  muscle  could  apply.    In  the 

*The  growth  of  the  woolen  manufacture  i»  indicated  by  the  number  of  pieces  of 
^voaddotn  milled  at  the  various  fulling-mills  in  the  West-Kidlng  of  Yorkshire  at  differ- 
«it  dates  from  1727  to  1795,  mclusive,  which  was  as  follows : 


Dstee. 

I^nmber  of 
pieoea. 

Dates. 

Number  of 
pieces. 

m 

28,990 
31,7444 
50,453 
57,125 

1765 

54,660 

95,878 

157,275 

250,993 

ns 

1775 

1745 

1785 

B56 

1795 

10  L 
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making  of  nails,  an  industry  which  was  extensively  carried  on  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Birmingham,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  employ  the  labor 
of  females,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  Button's  history  of 
that  town : 

When  I  first  approached  BlnuiDffham,  in  1741, 1  was  surprised  at  the  prodigious 
number  of  blacksmiths^  shops  upon  toe  road,  and  could  not  conceive  how  the  country, 
though  popnlousi  could  support  so  manv  people  of  the  same  occupation.  In  some  of 
these  shops  I  obserred  oue  or  more  females,  stripped  of  their  upper  garments,  and  not 
overcharged  with  their  lower,  wielding  the  hammer  with  aU  tne  grace  of  their  sex. 
The  beauties  of  their  face  were  rather  eclipsed  by  the  smut  of  the  anvlL  Struck  with 
the  novelty,  I  incjuired  whether  the  ladies  of  this  country  shoed  horses,  but  was  an- 
swered with  a  smile,  "  They  are  nailers.'' 

It  is  evident  that  the  growth  of  these  manufactures  and  of  many 
others  which  either  came  into  existence,  or  were  greatly  improved,  during 
the  same  period,  must  have  reacted  powerfully  upon  agriculture  by  fur- 
nishing an  ample  and  ready  market  for  its  various  products.  The  ad- 
vantages arising  from  this  source  appear  to  have  been  enjoyed  for  many 
years  b/the  farmers,  and,  probably  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
their  laborers,  before  the  landlords,  by  a  general  enhancement  of  rents, 
asserted  their  claim  to  the  increased  pecuniary  returns  obtained  from 
their  lands.  A  neighbor  of  Arthur  Young  informed  that  eminent  agri- 
cultural writer,  that  between  1770  and  17^  an  aged  relative  of  his  had 
frequently  expressed  sfurprise  at  the  rise  of  rents  that  was  then  taking 
place,  for  during  the  long  period  through  which  his  experience  extended 
the  renewal  of  leases  had  been  commonly  re^fftrded  as  a  matter  of  coarse ; 
and  father,  son,  and  grandson,  in  turn  had  occupied  the  same  farm  with- 
out such  a  thing  as  an  increase  of  the  rent  entering  into  the  thoughts 
of  either  landlord  or  tenant. 

To  this  fact,  in  conjunction  with  the  activity  of  the  various  industries, 
the  prosperity  of  the  working-classes,  daring  the  period  in  question,  was 
doubtless  mainly  due ;  while  the  raising  of  rents,  the  extension  of  land 
monopoly  by  the  inclosure  acts,  and  the  disturbance  of  industry  inci- 
dent to  a  period  of  transition  in  the  methods  of  production  co-operated 
with  war  and  commercial  revulsions  to  produce  that  deterioration  in 
their  circumstances  which  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  centary. 
Of  the  improvement  in  their  condition  between  the  revolution  of  1688 
and  the  accession  of  George  III  in  1760,  an  indication  is  afiforded  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  earlier  date  the  use  of  wheaten  bread  by  the  common 
people  was  mainly  confined  to  a  small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  counties;  whereas,  at  the  later,  it  was  used  by  about  five- 
eighths  of  the  population  of  England.  That  the  fare  of  the  laboring 
I>eop1e  was  by  no  means  scanty  may  reasonably  be  inferred  from  the 
treatment  of  the  inmates  of  work-houses.  The  following  account  taken 
from  a  parliamentary  return,  shows  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
workhouse  at  Saint  Giles's  in  the  Fields  for  they  ear  ended  April  18, 
1727: 

£     t.     d. 

Forbaking 2  13  4 

Formilk 59    1  3 

For  butcher's  meat 180    0  6 

Forcheese 61    7  2 

For  bread  and  flour 321    6  6 

Foroat-meal 26    3  9 

Forpeae 0  10  0 

For  beer 161  12  6 

For  shop-goods 61    7  5^ 

Forherbs 8    9  6i 

Formackerel 16  4 

903  18  3i 
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Considering  the  comparatively  low  price  of  meat  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion,* the  amoont  obtained  for  the  expenditure  above  given  must  have 
been  quite  liberal,  while  the  supply  of  beer,  then  worth  about  IJd.  per 
gallon,  was  large  enough  to  attest  the  generosity  of  the  managers  of  the 
establishment,  howeVer  unfavorably  it  may  impress  us  in  regard  to  their 
indgment. 

The  bill  of  fare  of  the  inmates  of  the  work-house  at  Bedford  about 
the  same  time  was  as  follows : 


Dtyofweek. 

Break£A8t. 

Dinner. 

Supper. 

Soaday 

Moodiy 

TtMfll^r 

▼ednesday.. 

Tbondaj 

FndaT.. 

S«tari»y 

Bread  and  cheese 

Broth 

BoUed  beef  and  suet-padding 

Gold  mw%t  left  on  Sunday  ........ 

Bread  and  cheese. 
Do. 

Bread  and  cheese 

The  same  as  Monday. . 
The  same  as  Tuesday. 
The  same  as  Monday. . 
Bread  and  cheese 

Boiled  beef  and  a  UtUe  mutton 

and  suet  padding. 
The  same  «■  Mondav.  ...■■.  ...... 

Do. 
'   Do. 

The  Mime  as  Tuesday t 

Do. 

The  same  as  Monday. 

Hasty-podding,  or  mllk-porridge.. 

Do. 
Broth,  or  bread  and  cheese. 

The  writer  who  furnishes  this  information  further  says : 

Their  bread  is  wheat  dressed  down  and  made  into  large  honsehold  loaves  by  a 
▼Oman  in  the  honse.  Their  diink  is  beer,  turned  in  from  the  public  brew-house  at 
three  half-pence  per  gallon.  The  overseers  do  sometimes  put  a  cow  upon  the  common 
for  them ;  and  that  nothing  may  iSe  wasted  or  lost,  they  have  a  pi^  or  two  brought  in 
to  live  npon  their  wash  and  dregs,  and  fragments :  which  when  well  grown,  is  f^  and 
killed  for  the  house.    They  have  also  a  little  garaen  for  herbs,  onions,  &c. 

Mr.  Wade  states  that  from  1720  to  1760,  there  was  no  material  varia- 
tkm  either  in  the  prices  of  provisions  or  the  rates  of  wages.  ^^  Through- 
oat  the  whole  of  that  period/'  says  he,  ^^  wheat  kept  steadily  at  from  328. 
to  35$.  the  q^^^^ter,  which  was  lower  than  it  had  been  about  the  time  of 
tbe  revolution.  Wages  of  husbandmen  rose  a  little  toward  the  close  of 
tiie  reign  of  George  If,  but  not  those  of  artificers.  According  to  Mr. 
Barton's  tables  wages  iu  husbandry  were  in  1725,  per  week,  58.  4d.  ^  in 
1761,  6*.;  in,  1770,  7«.  4d.^  Eden,  however,  writing  near  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  expresses  the  opinion  that  in  most  parts  of  En- 
gland, except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  towns,  the  price  of  labor  had 
nearly  doubled  within  the  preceding  sixty  years. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  ex|>ense  of  maintaining  the  family 
of  an  agricultural  laborer  in  1762,  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  George 

Per  woek. 

«.  d. 

Bread,  flonr,  oat -meal 2  6 

Boots,  greens,  beans,  peas,frait 0  5 

Rring,6dL,  candles,  3d.,  soap, Sid ;....  0  Hi 

Milk,  Ifl,  butter,  IW.,  cheese,  54 0  SJ 

Flesh,  6d.,  rent,  6d,  pins,  worsted,  thread,  dbc,.  Id 1  1 

Clothes,  repairs,  bedding,  shoes 1  0 

Silt,  beer,  exotics,  vinegar,  spices 0  8^ 

Totalperweek 7      4^ 

As  these  are  actual  expenses,  they  indicate  the  mode  as  well  as  the 
C03t  of  living  at  the  time  in  question. 

*  According  to  a  table  published  further  on,  the  average  price  of  mutton  from  1706  to 
1730,  was  oxuy  Is.  8d.  per  stone  of  8  poands,  or  2id  per  pound.  In  1740  the  same  price 
vat  paid  for  beef  by  the  victualing  office,  aod  four  years  later  the  same  meat  was  pur- 
chased for  l|d  per  ponnd. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  contract-rates  of  wages  at  Green- 
wich Hospital  in  1760< 

t.   d. 
CarpeDter,  per  day 2     6 


Bricklayer,  per  day *. 2     6 

Mason,  per  dav 2      8 

Plumber,  per  day ^ , 3      6 


$. 

d 

11 

6 

0 

1 

0 

5* 

0 

3i 

3 

6 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

9 

13 

4 

£. 

Beer,  per  barrel 0 

Candles,  per  dozen  pounds ....  0 

Shoes,  per  T»air 0 

Coals,  per  cnaldron 1 

Stockings,  per  pair 0 

Hats,  each 0 

Salt  of  bedding 0 

Coats,  each 1 


$. 

d. 

5 

7f 

6 

6 

4 

0 

12 

8 

1 

8 

2 

0 

4 

4i 

1 

0 

The  contract-rate  of  wages  for  artificers  had  undergone  no  change 
from  1729,  and  continued  without  variation  till  about  1795,  when  they 
snddenly  rose  from  28.  6d.  to  5s.  per  day. 

The  contract-prices  for  provisions  and  clothing  in  1760  at  the  same 
hospital  were  as  follows : 

£. 

Flesh, percwt 1 

Bread,  for  13i  ounces 0 

Bntter,  per  pound 0 

Cheese,  per  pound 0 

Pease,  per  bushel ^....  0 

Oatmeal,  per  bushel 0 

Salt,  per  bushel 0 

Malt,  per  quarter 1 

Hops,  per  owt 4 

Mr.  Howlett,  in  a  pamphlet  on  *'  the  insuflSciency  of  the  causes  to  which 
the  increase  of  our  poor  and  of  the  poor's  rates  has  been  ascribed," 
published  in  1788,  maintained  that,  for  a  considerable  period  prior  to 
the  time  he  wrote,  the  rates  of  wages  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  rise  in 
the  prices  of  provisions.  An  expensive  war  had  brought  an  additional 
debt  of  more  than  one  hundred  millions  sterling,  and  the  increased  taxes 
thus  occasioned  had  fallen  in  part  on  articles  which  were  necessaries  of 
life,  even  among  the  poorest  of  the  people,  such  as  soap,  leather,  candles, 
&c.  Within  twelve  years  the  price  of  these  articles  had  increased  one-fifth. 
Wheat,  in  the  mean  time,  had  cost  thepoor  man  nearly  69.  a  bushel:  butter 
and  cheese  had  risen  three  half-pence  aponnd,  and  meat  apenny.  The  gen- 
eral increase  in  the  price  of  these  commodities  he  reckons  at  one-fifth,  or  20 
per  cent.,and  asks,  ''What  advantage  have  they  (the  working-classes)  had 
to  enable  them  to  bear  this  augmented  burden!  What  ad»vance  within 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  has  been  made  in  their  wages!  Very  littie 
indeed ;  in  their  daily  labor  nothing  at  all,  either  in  husbandry  or  man- 
ufactures. In  some  branches  of  the  latter,  by  the  iniquitous,  oppress- 
ive practices  of  those  who  have  the  direction  of  them,  they  are  at  this 
moment  considerably  lower.  The  only  advantage  they  em'oy  more  than 
tbey  did  a  few  years  ago  is  in  piecework."  He  thinks,  however,  that 
while  this  '^  augments  the  wages  of  the  workmen  it  shortens  the  dura- 
tion of  their  lives,  and  of  their  capacity  for  labor."  Extending  his  re- 
view to  a  somewhat  longer  period,  Mr.  Hewlett  says  that  whe^t,  "which, 
between  the  years  1746  and  1765,  was  only  328.  a  quarter,  was  almost 
from  that  time  to  the  year  1776,  above  45«."  To  counterbalance  this, 
*Hhe  rise  in  the  i)rice  of  labor  was  very  little,  if  anjrthing,  more  than 
twopence  on  the  shilling,  except  only  the  money  earned  by  piece- 
work, which,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  was  not  nearly  so  general  as  at 
present." 

To  show  the  very  moderate  rise  of  wages  in  the  soath  of  England, 
during  the  fifty  years  from  1737  to  1787,  he  gives  the  following  state- 
ment : 

Wages  per  di«m 

1737.  1787. 

Agriculture :  d,        4. 

Laborers  out  of  doors,  in  the  conntry 10        12 

Threshers 9       13 

Laborers  out  of  doors,  near  great  towns 16        16 
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Cloik-manufacturers  : 

Beribblere 14  15 

Shearmen 15  18 

Women  apiuDers .^ 6  7 

The  wages  of  weavers  during  the  same  period,  he  says,  had  been 
raised  <^aboat  2d.  a  day  in  the  coarse  trade  and  nothing  at  all  in  the 
superfine." 

Below  are  presented  a  number  of  tables,  extracts  from  old  accounts, 
official  orders,  &c.,  illustrating  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  living 
daring  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries : 

WAGES  AND  PRICES  FROM  1596  TO  1796. 

TiBLE  I.—Shomng  the  \cage%  of  servants,  laborers,  and  artificers  %n  the  county  of  Chester  a$ 
fixed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  said  county,  at  the  said  city  of  Chester ,  in  the  thirty' 
eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  {A,  2).  1596.) 


Wages  by  the  year. 

"Wages  bj 
the  day. 

Occupation. 

With  meat 
and  drink. 

Without 

meat  and 

drink. 

With  rae«U 
and  drink. 

Smith 

£.  8.  d. 
1  11  8 
S    00 
1  10  0 
13  4 
3134 
100 
1  10  0 
1    68 
1    00 
180 
1    30 
10  0 
1    «  0 

15  0 
1    60 
1  10  0 
10  0 

16  0 
1    80 
1  10  0 
1  10  0 
1    60 
1    34 
10  0 
1  10  0 
1    00 

16  8 
13  0 
1  10  0 

16  0 
10  0 

1«  0 
10  0 
•16  8 

17  0 
15  0 

15  0 
10  0 
1  10  0 

18  0 
10  0 

15  0 

16  8 
10  0 
3    00 

£.  t.  d. 

5    00 
5  10  0 
5    00 
5  10  0 
5  13  4 

3  10  0 

4  0  0 

5  00 
5    00 
4  10  0 
4    68 
4    00 
4  10  0 

3  13  4 

4  00 
4    00 
4    00 
3    00 

3  13  4 

4  0  0 
4    00 

3  13  4 

4  00 
4    0  0 
4    0  0 
3  13  4 
3  13  4 

3  10  0 

4  0  0 
4    00 
3  13  4 
3  10  0 
3  10  0 

3  16  0 

4  10  0 
4    0  0 
4    0  0 

3  10  0 

4  10  0 
4    0  0 
3  10  0 
3  10  0 
3  10  0 

3  5  0 

4  00 

£.  t.  d, 
0  0  8 

Wbeelwriirht 

? 

Plowwriijnt 

Millwright 

3 

\f  Afrtif^  namAntAr    ............................................... 

4 

Serraot  camAQter.  ......'.^...............-..r,,-r.-,Tf.-rr t-t^^^ 

1 

Joiner VTT. 

3 

BoVgh-IDMOIl 

?* 

pl^rer 

fiftwyer 

s 

Lime-niaker 

a 

Brick-Uyer 

3* 

Brick-nuui 

2 

Tiler 

3 

Slater.            

? 

Tile-maker 

Tfinfn-weaver 

1 

Toner 

1 

Wooleii'WeaTer 

1 

CooMr 

3 

iSK::::;:::::::::::::::::;:;;:::;;:;;:::;;::;;;;;;;;;;;::::::: 

3 

Foiler 

11 

Wtlker 

it 

Thatcher 

1 

Shimder : 

3 

»-^*n;: :::;::: ::            :::  : : 

•1 

Dyer 

^S»i  :::::::::::::;;::;:::::::::                  :: 

S^kei:::;:;:::;;:; ::.;::::.:::;:;;;::;:;:;::;;:;::;:: 

3 

Tanners 

1 

Pewterere ••• 

?» 

BoS!!!;;::::;:;:::::::.:...::::.:;:;:::::::;::;:::::;::::::::: 

!* 

c«iS::::;::;;:::;:::::::;::::::::;:::;;::::::;;::;;:::;;;;:::: 

Ik 

Stddien 

\\ 

SporrierH 

Ckp-maken  

2* 

Hat-Baker  .1.!!^  1.1.'. '. ][]]]]l]][ 

8 

Bovien,  fboW'iniikf^r#> . .  ; 

3 

Ketchera. .'. 

3 

1 

Brtchew?^!.™;!::::;:::::;:::;;;:;::::..:.:.;: ..■; 

1 

coo^t!:..".............::;.;.,:::;  .....  ; 

1 

Btiliftofhasbandry .*  "  '    .  "" 

3 

MowenofEnMs 

4 

TaAew...^!!!!::;:;:;:::;:::;::::;:;:::: ::: : 

4 

Beapers 

3 

Howenof  com '. 

......  .. 

4 

Servants  of  the  best  8ort 

10  0 
10  0 
80 

3  10  0 
3  10  0 
1  16  0 

Sorrants  of  the  second  sort .. 

fiervaotaofthe  third  sort..  ..                                                  
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Table  II. — Showing  the  wages  of  servants,  laborers^  and  artificers^  as 
fi^ed  by  the  justices  of  the  j^eace  at  OJcehaniy  in  the  county  of  Rutland^  <m 
the  2^th  day  of  April,  1610. 

Wagee  per 
axumiD. 

JC.     ».  d. 

A  bailiff  of  husbandry ,  baviDg  charge  of  a  plow-land,  at  least *  2    12  C 

A  man-Bervant  for  husbandry  of  the  best  sort,  -who  can  sow,  mow,  thresh, 

make  a  riok,  thatch  and  hedge  the  same,  and  kill  a  hog, sheep,^ or  calf...  2    10  0 

A  common  servant  of  husbandry,  who  can  mow,  and  cannot  expertly  make  * 

a  rick  and  thatch  it,  nor  kill  and  drees  a  hoe,  sheep,  or  calf 2      0  0 

A  servant  who  can  drive,  plow,  pitch,  cart,  and  thresh,  but  cannot  expertly 

sow  and  mow 19  0 

A  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age 10  0 

WAGES  OF  WOMEN-SERVAKTS. 

A  chief  woman-servant,  who  can  cook,  bake,  brew,  make  malt,  and  oversee 
other  servants 16    8 

A  second  woman-servant  of  the  best  sort,  who  cannot  dress  meat  nor  make 
malt,  but  can  brew,  ^ko 13    4 

A  "mean  or  simple  woman-servant,"  who  can  do  only  out- work  and  drudg- 
ing        0    16    0 

A  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age 0    14    0 

WAGES  OP  MILLERS. 

A  chief  miller,  who  can  "expertly  beat,  lay,  grind,  and  govern  his  mill"..      2      6    0 
A  common  miller,  who  cannot,  &c 1    11    8 

WAGES  OF  SHEPHERDS. 

A  chief  shepherd,  who  is  skillftd  in  the  ordinary  of  his  cattle,  winter  and 

summer 1    10    0 

A  common  shepherd 15    0 

WAGES  OF  MOWERS  AND  HARVEST-FOLK. 


Occupations. 


With 
meat 


With- 
out 
meat. 


A  mower  by  the  day 

A  man  reaper 

A  woman  reaper 

A  man  hay-maker 

A  woman  hav-maker 

A  follower  of  scythes ; 

A  raker  of  barley  and  peas 

Ahedger 

A  ditcher 

Every  other  laborer  not  before  set  down,  (harvest  excepted,)  shall 

have  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas 

And  afterward,  every  such  laborer  shall  have  from  Michaelmas 

to  Easter 


d. 
5 
4 
3 
4 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 

3 

2 


10 
8 
6 
8 
5 
6 
6 
8 
8 

7 

6 
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Occupations. 


From  Easter 
to  Micbaelmas. 


With 
meat. 


With- 
out 
meat. 


From  Michael- 
mas to  Easter. 


With 
meat. 


With- 

out 

meat. 


Chief  JoiDer,  per  day 

Joiners  apprentice,  per  day 

Master  sawyer,  perday 

How-wright,  perday 

Thatcher,  per  day 

Hnidle-maJcer,  per  day 

Uone-collar-maker,  per  day 

Master  mason,  per  day 

Rough  mason,  per  day 

Master  carpenter,  perday 

Expert  carpenter,  per  day 

Caipenter's  apprentice,  per  day  .r. . . . 

Bricklayer,  per  day 

Bricklayers  apprentice,  per  day  .... 

Tiler  or  slater,  per  day 

Tiler  or  slater's  apprentice,  per  day. 

Tomer,  per  day 

Oaidener,per  day 

Tailor,per  day 


d. 
6 
4 
6 
5 
5 
5 
6 
8 
5 
8 
5 
3 
5 
3 
5 
3 
6 
6 
4 


d. 

12 

8 

12 

10 

9 

9 

10 

12 

10 

14 

10 

7 

9 

7 

10 

7 

12 

12 

8 


(?. 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
4 
6 
4 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
6 


d. 

8 
6 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

10 
8 

14 
8 
6 
8 
6 
8 
6 

12 


It  appears,  by  the  high  constable's  catalogues  of  persons  hired  under 
the  statutes  from  1626  to  1634,  that  the  rate  of  wages  for  servants 
above  given  was  then  complied  with. 

Table  lU.^Shomng  the  wages  of  artificers  ^  Idbarera,  and  servants  as  fixed  ly  the  justices  of 
the  peace  at  Ckelmsfordy  in  (he  county  of  Essex,  on  the  Sth  ofApriX  1651,  "  according  to 
ike  true  meaning  of  a  statute  made  in  the  twenty^inth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
having  a  speddl  regard  and  consideration  to  the  ptices  at  this  time  of  all  kinds  of  victuals 
Md  apparel,  both  linen  and  woolen,  and  all  other  necessary  charges  wheretcith  artificers, 
laborers,  and  servants  have  been  more  grievously  charged  than  in  times  past," 


OcoapatiosB. 


ABttternwson < 

ABMterroaghnuMHi 

A  BMter  mason's  servaDts  and  apprentioea,  above  the 

•p  of  fourteen  and  under  eighteen 

A  Bitter  carpenter 

A  master  carpenter.  Journeymen,  and  eerranta,  above 

ei^teeo  ana  under  twenty  •four  Toars 

A  mstdei  carpenter,  fervanta  ana  apprentices,  above 

fooiteen  ana  under  twenty-foor  years 

A  naster  sawyer , 

A  iMsceraawy«'*a  laborer 

W«r» 

ttvertofpale  and  clap-board  and  laths.... 

ABflhrrliriit 

A^ov-wright  and  cartwright 

Y**!*** 

A  aaiter  shipwright 

Aftever  oroommoo  shipwright 


By  the  day 
March 
to  Septem- 
ber. 


By  the 


By  the  day 
from  Sep- 
tember to 
March. 


By  the  whole 
year.' 


i 


£    t.  d. 

4    0    0 

3  0    0 

1  10    0 

4  0    0 

2  10    0 


1    4 
4  10 


;3 


8.  d. 

10    0 
10    0 

8    0 
10    0 

8    0 
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Table  III. — Showing  the  wages  of  artiflaerSj  laborers,  and  servants^  4-0, — Goatinued. 


Occupations. 


An  able  clencher w 

An  able  holder 

A  master  OAlker 

A  calker,  laboring  by  tide 

A  common  calker 

A  master  Joiner  or  carver 

A  master  Joiner  or  carver's  servants  and  apprentices, 
above  eighteen  and  under  twent^-fonr  years 

A  master  Joiner  or  carver's  servants  ana  apprentices, 
above  foorteen  and  under  twenty -four  years 

A  master  bricklayer,  tiler,  plasterer,  and  shingler 

Second  bricklayers,  tilers,  and  slaters,  above  sixteen 
and  under  twenty-four  years 

Their  servants  and  apprentices,  above  twelve  and  under 
twenty-four  years 

Brick  and  tile  makers,  burners  of  wood,  ashes,  and  lime. 

'Sheir  servants  and  laborers 

Mfplnmberand  glazier 

^eir  servants  and  apprentices,  above  fouiteea  and  un- 
der twenty-four  years  

Haster  thatohers 

Their  servants 

Woodcutters,  ditchers,  hedgers.  thrashers,  and  all  other 
common  laborers,  (the  time  ot  harvest  excepted) 

Loaders  of  com  ana  meal 

Knackers,  collar-makers,  and  armorers 

A  bailiff  of  husbandry 

A  chief  hind,  best  plo-wman,  carter,  shepherd,  or  neat- 
herd  

The  second  hind,  carter,  or  servant  in  husbandry 

Apprentice  at  husbandry,  with  board  and  clothes 

The  best  woman-aervant,  being  a  cook  able  to  take 
charge  of  a  household 

The  second  woman-servant 

A  dairy-maid  or  wash-maid 

A  chamber-maid 

Gardeners ...  .^ 

Haymakers,  men 

women 

"Wecders  of  com 

Howcrs  of  com  and  grass 

Afallower 

Reapers,  men 

women 

-Best Journeyman  clothiers 

r-  Best  Journeyman  weavers  in  fine  cloths 

"  Second  Journeyman  weaver  and  clothier 

'  A  Journeyman  wool-comber,  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  

-  Wool-combers  doing  their  work  by  task,  for  every  warp* . 

-  A  Journeyman  tucker,  fuller,  shearman,  and  dyer 

Tailors  and  hosiers 

Shoemakers,  cutlers,  smiths,  farriers,  saddlers,  spurriers, 

tannera,  and  coopers 

Millers,  bakers,  brewers,  butchers,  and  cooks 

The  second  sort  of  said  artificers — 


By  the  day 
fromMarcn 
to  Septem- 
ber. 


By  the  day 
from.  Sep- 
tember to 
March. 


By  the  whole 
year. 


I 
I 


£8.  d. 

0  0  c 

0  0  c 

0  0  ( 

0  0  c 

0  0  c 

4  0  C 


3  10 


1  13  4 

4    0  0 

9    0  0 

0  0  0 
3  0  0 
9  10  0 
3    5  0 

1  10  4 
3  0  0 
9  10  0 


3  9 

4  0 
0  0 

5  0 


4  10  0 
3  10  0 
0    0    0 


9  10 
9  0 
9    5 

2  10 

3  0 


3  10 
3  0 
1  10 


3    0  0  I  10  0 

0    0  0  0  0 

9  10  0  I  10  0 

9  10  0  I  10  0 

9  10  0  10  0 

2  10  0  10  0 

9  10  0  •  8  0 


*  Weavers  doing  their  work  at  home  were  left  to  make  their  own  agreements  with  the  clothier. 

WAGES    OF    ARTIFICERS  AND  LABORERS,  BY  TASK,  OR  IN'  GREAT,  WITHOUT  MEAT  AND 

DRINK. 

£     S,      Cf. 

rbe  mowing  of  an  acre  of  ffrass,  after  land-ioeasa re 0  18 

The  well-making,  clean-raking,  and  cocking  of  an  acre  of  grass  ready  to 

carry 0  2  0 

The  reaping,  binding,  cocking  or  shocking,  of  an  acre  of  wheat,  rye,  or  mix- 

tlyn* 0  3  4 

The  reaping,  binding,  and  shocking  of  an  acre  of  barley 0  2  6 

The  reaping,  binding,  and  shocking  of  an  acre  of  oats  .1 0  2  6 


•A  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye. 
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The  reaping,  binding,  and  shocking  of  an  acre  of  beans 

The  ^*  making ''of  an  acre  of  peas,  vetches,  and  tares 

The  mowing  of  an  acre  of  barley  or  oats 

The  follower,  making  bands,  raking  and  laying  the  same  per  acre 

Thnsbingand  winnowing  wheat  or  rye,  per  quarter 

Tbrashiogand  winnowing  barley  or  oats,  per  quarter .*... 

ThrtfibiDs  and  winnowing  beans,  peas,  and  tares,  per  quarter 

KawiDg  plank,  the  hundr^,  (six  score) 

Sawing  boards,  tlie  hundred «... 

Slitdog  work,  the  handred 

RiTinglath,  the  handred 

EiTiog  pales,  the  hundred 

BiTing  clapboards,  the  hundred 

The  making  of  aplow,all  new  with  meat  and  drink 

The  bodying  of  a  plow,  with  meat  and  drink 

The  heading  or  bodying  of  a  plow,  with  the  handle,  with  meat  and  drink. . 

Tlie  making  of  a  pair  of  cart-wheels,  without  meat  and  drink 

The  hewing  of  all  the  stuff  of  a  body  of  a  cart,  without  meat  and  drink 

The  making  of  the  body  of  a  cart,  without  meat  and  drink 

Thehewingof  every  gang  of  felloes 

The  setting  on  of  a  felloe,  without  meat  and  drink 

The  hewing  and  riving  of  every  gang  of  spoke-timber,  the  gang  contain- 

^inf» .' 

Brick  making  and  burning,  straw  and  all  other  necessaries  being  provided 

per  thousand,  (without  meat  and  drink) 

The  striking,  drying,  and   setting  on  piler,  every  thousand  tile,  without 
.   meat  and  dirink 

The  wMitiug  and  nealing  of  every  thousand  tile,  without  meat  and  drink.. . 

Table  IV. — Showing  the  wages  of  artificers^  laborers^  and  servants  as  fi^xed 
by  the  jvstices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of  Warwick^  on  Tuesday  next 
after  the  close  of  Easter^  1684,  ^^  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  Hie 
realm  in  such  case  made  andprovidedj  having  a  special  regard  and  con- 
sideration to  the  prices  at  this  time  of  victuals  and  apparel^  and  all  other 
circumstances  necessary  to  be  considered,^ 


0 

3 

6 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

3 

6 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

Occupations. 


By  the  day. 


With  meat 
and  drink. 


Without. 


A  master  mason 

A  master  brick-mason 

Their  servants  and  apprentices,  above  the  age  of  eighteen 

years 

Master  carpenters 

Their  servants  and  Joumoymen,  above  the  age  of  eighteen 

years 

Their  servants  and  apprentices 

Plow-wrighta  and  cart-wrights 

Master  brick-layers 

Tilers,  plasterers,  and  shinglers 

Master  plasterers 

Their  servants  and  apprentices,  above  the  age  of  twelve  years 

Master  thatchers 

Their  servants 

Fellers  of  wood,  thrashers,  and  all  other  common  laborers,  the 

time  of  harvest  excepted •. 

fiay-maker8,men 

Hay-makers,  women * 

Weedersof  com 

Mowers  of  com  and  grass 

A  raker  in  com  harvest 

Heaper8,men 

Keapers,  women 


0    6 
0    6 


4 
6  ! 

6 
4 

r^i 

4  ' 

3  ! 

6  ; 

4  ' 

i 

4  ; 

4  ! 

•2  I 
o  I 

C  ' 


«.  d. 

1  4 

1  0 

0  8 

1  0 

1  0 

0  8 

1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
0  8 

0  6 

1  0 
0  8 

0  8 

0  8 


0  3 
0  6 
0    4 


1  0 

0  6 

1  0 
0  8 
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From  tbe  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  March,  the  wages  was 
to  be  one  penny  a  day  less  than  the  above  rates. 

WAGES  BY  THE  TEAR. 

£       t.   d. 

A  bailiff  of  bnsbandry 4  0  0 

Cbief  bind,  best  plowmim  and  carter 5  15  0 

Sbepberds 5  0  0 

Inferior  servant-man 2  10  0 

A  woman-servant,  able  to  manage  a  boQsebold 1  15  0 

A  second  woman-servant 16  8 

A  dairy-maid  or  wasb-maid 1  10  0 

Table  Y. — Showing  the  wages  of  artijiversy  laborers,  and  servants  in-  the 
county  of  Lancaster^  as  fixed  hy  thejtisiices  of  the  peace  at  Manchester 
on  the  22d  of  May ,  1725,  ^^upon  conference  with  discreet  and  grave  men 
of  the  said  county  respecting  the  plenty  of  the  time  and  other  necessary 
circumstances.^ 

WAGES  BY  THE  YEAR. 

£   ff.  d. 

Abailiffof  bnsbandry  oTcbief  bind,  not  above 6  00  00 

Experienced  millers,  witbont  meat  and  drink,  not  above 10  00  00 

Experienced  millers,  witb  meat  and  drink,  not  above 5  00  00 

Cbief  servants  in  basbandry,  tbat  can  sow  or  mow  and  do  otber  bnsbandry 

well,  not  above 5  00  00 

Common  servants  in  bnsbandry,  twenty-four  years  of  age  and  upward,  not 

above 4  00  00 

Men-servants,  from  twenty  to  twenty-foor  years  of  age,  not  above 3  10  00 

Men-servants,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  not  above 2  10  00 

Best  women-servants,  tbat  can  cook  or  take  cbarge  of  a  bousebold,  not 

above 2  10  00 

Cbamber-maids,  dairy-maids,  and  wasb-maids,  or  otber  ordinary  servants, 

notabove 2  00  00 

Women-servants  under  tbe  age  of  sixteen,  not  above 1  10  00 

WAGES  BY  THE  DAY. 


Occupations. 


Best  farm-laborers,  from  tbe  middle  of  Marcb  to  tbe  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, not  above : 

Ordinary  farm-laborers,  from  tbe  middle  of  Marcb  to  tbe  middle  of 
September,  not  above 

Best  farm-laborers,  from  tbe  middle  of  September  to  tbe  middle  of 
Marcb,  not  above 

Ordinary  farm-laborers,  from  tbe  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
March,  not  above 

Hay-makers,  men,  not  above 

Hay-makers,  women,  not  above 

Mowers  of  hay,  not  above 

Reapers,  men,  not  above 

Reapers,  women,  notabove 

Hedgers,  ditchers,  palers,  thrashers,  ^bo.,  not  above 

Masons,  carpenters,  joiners,  plumbers,  tilers,  slaters,  coopers,  turners, 
master  workmen,  not  above 

Masons,  carpenters,  Joiners,  plumbers,  tilers,  slaters,  coopers,  turners. 


who  are  not  master  workmen,  not  above 


Brick-layers,  plasterers,  white-limers,  not  above 

Master  brick-layer  who  has  others  working  under  his  direction,  not 
above. 


A  pair  of  sawyers 

Master  tailors 

Their  journeymen  and  apprentices 


l! 

^3 


£  t.d. 

0  0  6 

0  0  5 

0  0  5 

0  0  4 
0  0  6 
0  03 
0  09 
0  0  6 
0  0  6 
0  0  6 


0  0  6 
0  0  6 


0  10 
0  0  6 
0  0  5 


I 


0  1  0 
0  0  10 
0  0  10 


9 
10 

7 

3 

0 

10 

10 


0  12 


0  1 

0  1 


0  12 
0  2  0 
0  10 
0  0  10 
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WORK  BY  TA6K. 

£  8,d. 

Thi€6hiDg,  T^iDDOwlug,  or  fanning  a  quarter  of  oats 0  10 

Thiesbing,  winnowing,  or  fanning  a  quarter  of  barley,  beans,  and  pease 0  16 

Tlireshing,  winnowing,  or  fanning  a  quarter  of  wheat  and  rye 020 

For  hewing  a  gang  of  felloes 0  10 

For  making  a  plow 02  0 

For  making  bnck,  including  all  labor,  per  thousand,  (six  score  to  the  hundred).  0  3  0 

Min^B  in  a  standing  delf,  for  24  baskets,  (one  ton) 0  10 

Miners  in  a  sitting  delf,  for  24  baskets,  (one  ton) 0  13 

Payers,  for  every  square  yard,  (thd  foundation  being  prepared  and  the  materials 

ontheground) 0  0  1 

The  order  of  the  justices  provides  that  the  above  rates  shall  not  be 
exceeded  in  any  part  of  the  county,  but  suggests  that  as  the  county  is 
eighty  miles  long,  the  work-people  in  the  northern  portion  of  it  ought 
not  to  demand  so  much,  but  should  ^^  be  contei^t  with  what  the  custom 
of  the  country  hath  usually  been.''  The  mayor  or  chief  ofBcer  of  every 
corporate  town  is  called  upon  to  have  the  order  publicly  proclaimed, 
aDd  the  sheriff  of  the  county  is  to  cause  it  to  be  proclaimed  in  every 
other  market-town  within  the  county.  After  proclamation,  publicly 
aod  solemnly  made  on  the  market-day  ^^at  the  height  of  the  market^" 
a  legible  copy  of  the  order  is  to  be  posted  in  some  open  public  place  in 
each  of  the  said  market-towns,  and  '^  the  wages,  rates,  and  allowances" 
therein  established  are  to  remain  in  force  until  <^  an  alteration  be  made, 
and  such  alteration  afterwards  proclaimed."  In  connection  with  the 
order,  the  justices  publish  the  ^'  denunciations,  penalties,  punishments, 
and  lorfeitures  which  the  statutes  appoint  to  be  inflicted  impartially 
opoQ  such  as  oppose  or  transgress  what  is  ordered."  These  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ist.  As  to  artificers,  workmen,  and  laborers,  thatconspire  together,  con- 
coning  their  work  or  wages,  every  one  of  them  so  conspiring  shall  forfeit, 
for  the  first  offense,  ten  pounds  to  the  King,  and  if  he  does  not  pay 
wiUiin  six  days  after  conviction  by  witness,  confession,  or  otherwise,  shall 
Buffer  twenty  days^  imprisonment,  and  during  that  time  shall  have  no 
BQgtenance  but  bread  and  water ;  for  the  second  offense,  he  shall  forfeit 
twenty  pounds,  and  that  not  paid  within  six  days,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
Buffer  the  the  pillory ;  and  for  the  third  offense,  shall  forfeit  forty  pounds, 
and  that  not  paid  within  the  said  time,  shall  again  suffer  the  pillory,  lose 
one  of  his  ears,  and  be  forever  after  taken  as  a  man  infamous,  and  not  to 
be  credited.    2  and  3  Edw.  YI,  chap.  15. 

2d.  An  artificer  or  laborer  who  undertakes  a  piece  of  work  by  the 
task  may  not  leave  the  same  unfinished,  unless  for  notpaying  the  wages 
or  hire  agreed  on  ( or  to  do  the  King  service,)  without  license  of  the  owner 
of  the  work,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  a  month  without  bail,  and  five 
poands  forfeited  to  the  owner  of  the  work,  besides  his  cost  and  damages, 
to  be  recovered  by  law. 

3d.  That  master  and  aervant  may  know  that  no  servant  that  hath 
been  in  service  before  ought  to  be  retained  without  showing  a  testimo- 
Dial  that  he  or  she  is  legally  licensed  to  depart  from  his  or  her  last  ser- 
vice, and  at  liberty  to  serve  elsewhere,  such  testimonial  to  be  registered 
with  the  minister  of  the  parish  whence  the  servant  departs,  and  subscribed 
by  the  chief  officer  or  constable,  and  two  honest  householders  in  the 
town.  The  master  or  mistress  retaining  a  servant  without  showing 
^ch  a  testimonial  forfeits  five  pounds ;  the  x)erson  wanting  such  a  tes- 
timonisd  shsdl  suffer  imprisonment  till  he  procure  it;  and  if  he  do  not 
produce  one  within  twenty-one  days  after  his  imprisonment,  or  if  he 
ahow  a  forged  one,  to  be  whipped  as  a  vagabond. 
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4th,  Ko  person  shall  put  away  his  servant,  nor  any  leave  his  service, 
before  the  end  of  his  term,  and  none  to  be  put  away  or  depart  at  the 
end  of  the  term  without  a  quarter's  warning  before  the  end  of  the  said 
term,  unless  for  causes  allowed  by  one  or  more  justices  of  the  peace. 
Such  as  put  away  a  servant  without  cause  so  allowed  before  the  end  of 
his  term  forfeits  40«.;  and  the  servant  refusing  to  serve  out  his  time  or 
departing  without  cause  so  allowed  shall  be  committed  without  bail  tUl 
they  become  bound  to  serve  according  to  their  retainer. 

5th.  The  person  that  gives  more  wages  than  is  limited  and  appointed 
by  the  justices  shall  forfeit  five  pounds  and  be  imprisoned  ten  days ;  and 
the  servant  retained  that  takes  more  wages  than  by  the  justices'  order 
are  limited,  to  be  imprisoned  twenty-one  days  without  bail. 

6th.  The  forfeitures  are,  .one  moiety  to  the  King,  the  other  to  the 
informer,  or  him  that  will  sue  for  the  same.  And  lest  these  penalties 
and  punishments  might  not  suffice  to  keep  masters  and  servants  con- 
formable to  the  wages  limited  by  the  justices'  orders^  but  that  some 
secret  agreements  might  be  made  to  elude  them,  the  statutes  farther 
provide  that  every  retainer,  promise,  gift,  or  wages,  or  other  thing 
whatsoever,  contnu^  to  such  orders,  and  every  writing  and  bond  to  be 
made  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect. 

7th,  and  lastly.  We  the  said  justices,  as  the  laws  in  this  case  do 
enjoin  us,  shall  from  time  to  time  make  strict  iuquiiies  and  see  the 
defaults  against  these  ancient  and  useful  statutes  severally  corrected 
and  punished. 


Tablk  VI/ — Showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  agricultural  labor  in  1768  at  various  plao« 
in  England f  with  the  distance  of  each  place  from  London, 


Place*. 

Pay  per  week. 

Distance. 

Harrest 

Haytime. 

t  Winter. 

MedioM. 

Hfttileld  

MiUM, 
30 
3« 
34 
37 
41 
49 

13   3 

13  0 
15    0 
15    0 

14  3 
13    9 

13  0 

15  0 
15    0 

14  6 
13    0 
13    3 
13    6 

f.  d. 
9    0 
9    6 
11    0 
11    0 

8  6 
11    0 

9  0 
8    0 

8  0 

9  6 
9    6 

11    0 
11    0 

t.  d. 

6    6 
6    6 

6  0 

7  0 
5    6 
5    0 

5  6 
4    3 
4    6 

6  6 
4    9 
4    9 
6    0 

6      0 

8  6 

9  0 
9    0 
9    0 
6    6 
6    0 
4    9 

6  0 
4    0 

7  0 

7  0 

8  0 
8    6 
6    0 
6    0 
6    0 
6    6 

7    < 

Ste  veniuro 

7    4 

~"iS      ^»          

OfEle y 

7    8 

Honffhton 

8    0 

Miltun 

6    « 

Wanden. ...^ 

6    4 

Brouflrhton  .        ................................... 

e    5 

Astmck 

46 
47 
53 
57 

99 

119 
123 
134 
150 
155 
167 
165 
194 
193 
183 

16S 

193 
193 
173 
168 
155 
300 

S    6 

Bidd6oluuii 

5    6 

Hale  Weston 

7    5 

Catworth 

5  10 

Ayotiorcb 

6     1 

Costerton  ....,,,,■,■,,, mm-,^^  ,,,.,-. ,,..--, 

7    S 

PaOOtOn  .   ....  ^.  ......... ..rr,..--r...x-r-   -.r-- 

•0  9  0 

7    0 

Powen   ........................................... 

11    0 
11    0 
11    0 
10    0 
10    0 
10    0 
8    0 

10  0 

11  6 
13    0 

11    0 
11    0 
11    0 
10    0 
10    0 
8    6 
7    0 
7    0 
7    0 
13    0 

9    0 

Cromwell i.. 

9     4 

I>rayton 

9     4 

Cantler      ........rr-T..-r ■, t--, 

9    S 

7    9 

Pcoleafield        

6     8 

Woolley 

5     3 

Kiddel. 

6     6 

Wilbewfort ' 

5     0 

Hfttton • 

8     5 

HlAbv   

13  « 

8    5 

Stiniiiirfleet 

13  o'' 

14  0 
9    6 

13    6 
10    0 
13    0 

13  0 

14  0 
7    0 
9    6 

10  0 

11  0 

9    9 

Holderneaa 

9     7 

Howden 

6     5 

Xhorae         ............................... ........ 

7     0 

Wentworth. 

6  10 

Driffield 

7     7 
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Table  YJ.^Showing  the  rates  of  icage$paid  for  agricultwrdl  IdboTy  ^o.— Continued. 


Places. 

Pay  per  week. 

DLitiuioe. 

Harrett 

Haytime. 

t  Winter. 

Mediam. 

TfHidinffbaiD 

\Mikt. 
225 
230 
235 
238 
260 
240 
264 
270 
260 
238 
230 
233 
233 
235 
240 
250 
279 
201 
810 
335 
325 
330 
340 
301 
290 
276 
296 
283 
286 
268 
246 
230 
223 
2(10 
180 
170 
158 
141 
.     117 
113 
110 
118 
103 
96 
85 
47 
35 
27 
16 
2 
17 

14    6 

14  0 
10    0 

8    6 
10    6 
7    9 

15  0 

16  0 

«.  d, 
11    6 
14    0 
10    0 

10    0 

10    0 
10    0< 

t.  d. 

9    0  . 
8    0 
7    0 

7  0 

5  0 

6  0 

5  0 

8  0 

6  0 
5    0 

7  0 
4    9 

4  » 

5  0 

7  0 
e  0 
•    0 

6  0 
6  a 
ft    6 

4  6 

6  0 

5  0 

6  0 

8  6 

7  0 

8  0 
5    6 

7  0 
7    0 
7    0 
7    0 
7    0 
5    0 

5  0 

6  0 

7  0 
6    6 

5  6 

8  0 

6  6 
6    0 
6    0 
6    6 

-    6    0 
6    6 
6    6 
6    6 

6  6 

9  0 

7  0 

t.  d. 

9    9 

VewUm 

9    3 

NaBStofftOD 

7    7 

KiTbjT. :::.:.. :.;i.;;i...:;:;;.;.... 

7    3 

KiTk1«thani 

5  11 

SeborUa 

6    3 

GOliDff 

6    3 

Sookl^ 

9    • 

Pffmiprtoo , 

6    ? 

KiplLLfr!;. ..........;.;.:. ....;;.;;ii.;»;;i;;". 

10    0 
9    4 
6    6 

6  3 

7  6 

7  6 
9    9 
9    6 

10    0 

8  3 
6    0 

9  0 
9    0 
6    0 

10    9 
10    0 
8    0 

8  0 

9  6 
6    6 

8  6 
10    0 

10  0 
JO    0 

6  0 

7  3 

9  6 

14  0 
9    6 

6   e 

11  0 
11    0 
11    0 
11    0 

11  0 
,13    0 

15  0 

12  6 
14    0 

13  6 

13  6 

14  3 

6    0 

gWiDton 

7    6 

Cnikhill  

5    1 

»Mtnrfi?rd 

5*2 

DiBby 

5    4 

AMUth .......................................... . 

7    1 

Sy?^::::::::::::;::;:;:::::;;;;;:::::::;;::;;:: 

6    6 

6«wortb 

7    0 

Morpetb 

6    0 

Alnwick 

5  a 

Bdford-. 

^  5    3 

BettoQ 

5    1 

FentoD 

6    7 

Benrlck 

5    2 

BMbbarr 

6    9 

Caabo                       

8    9 

eioDwdt 

7    1 

AKOt 

6    2 

Penrith 

6    2 

Kenwiek 

6  10 

7    7 

^:;;:;:::::::::::.:::;;:::::::::;::;;;:::::::: 

7    7 

Kabera 

7    7 

G«i*n|r                  .  ,  .        

7    6 

Of— kirk  :::;;;::.:..■.;.;;  ■..;,/;;.:..:.;;!.:. 

4  11 

Aitriiirbftm 

5    4 

i»SSi^.:;..v.:.v::;:;;:;:;;;::::;;::;;::;::::. 

6    9 

H<>JiD't<:h«DeL 

8    5 

ftS!^!??::;:;::;:;::::;::;:::::;:::;;:;::::;: 

6  10 

^bfoitone                  .   .    ...u....  ...    .. 

5    8 

Aston 

8    7 

HaiOej ^...j 

7    5 

BrtomMmyve 

7    0 

p^SoroT......:;. .:.;./....... ..^^^^^^^^ 

7    0 

Beodiworth 

7    3 

MontOD 

7    0 

l^nrioEtoa                               v 

7    1 

iSSr™::::::::::.::.::::.:"::::::::::::^ 

7    6 

Miide^end     

7    6 

7    3 

CeMtnxtOB 

9    4 

MiBi....  ,           ...     X  *...  .    . 

7    9 

10    8 

9    5 

6    9 

7    1 

•TaMee  VI,  VII,  and  VUI  are  taken  from  Arthur  Tonng's  Northern  Tonr,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  443, 447,  and  470 

tV Oder  the  general  term  "  winter  "  Mr.  Toang  inolndes  the  entire  year,  with  C "^  — 

ttae  and  harvietf  to  which  he  oaaigns,  reapeotively,  six  weeks  and  five  weeks. 


I  the  exception  of  hay- 
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Table  YlL^Showing  the  yearly  uages  of  different  claseee  of  farm-servante^  and  Hie  xtetkly 
wages  of  women  employed  in  field-work  in  1768  at  varioue  places  in  England, 


Places. 


Blsby 

StilliDgfleot .. 
Holderneas... 

Howden 

Thome 

Wentworth  .. 

I>tiffleld 

Newton 

NmrningtoD .. 

Kirtry.T. 

KirUe«thiuii . 

Sohorton 

GilliDg 

Bookby 

Fremingtoii .. 

EipUn 

Swintoa 

Cntikhill 

Sleningfixrd..'. 
Danby  . 


Aagarth. 
Baby 


by 

Goawoith  I 

ICorpeth 

Alnwick 

BeUbrd 

Hetton 

Fenton ^ 

Berwick 

Botbbory 

Cambo 

Glenwelt 

Ascot 

Penrith 

Keswick 

Shapp 

Holme 

Kabers 

Garslang 

Ormskirk  — 

Altringham 

Holm's  Chapel 

Stone 

Shenstone 

Aston 

Hagley.. ...... ...... 

BroomsgroTe 

Pershore 

Bendsworth 

Moreton 

Bensington 

Henley 

Maidenhead 

Harmoodsworth 

Kensington 

liima.;. 


Ayeragea. 


£  t.d. 
Id  0  0 
11  00 
13  0  0 
U  00 
U  110 
9  10  0 
13  10  0 
U  10  0 
18  10  0 

8  00 
18  10  0 
18  0  0 
18  00 
18    0  0 

9  00 
13  0  0 
U  10  0 
10  15  0 
18  0  0 
15  00 
10  10  0 
13    00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
OU 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


10  10  0 
9  00 
9  10  0 
9    0  0 

10    0  0 

7  00 

8  0  0 

10  10  0 
8    00 

11  0  0 

7  10  0 
10    0  0 

8  00 

9  10  0 
10    0  0 

TlOO 
10  10  0 

8  0  0 
7    70 

9  10  0 
10  5  0 
U    5  0 


£  t.d. 
18    0  0 

8  00 

9  00 
11  0  0 
11  110 

7  10  0 

8  10  0 
5  00 
5  10  0 
5    0  0 

10    0  0 

9  00 
5  10  0 
4    00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
8  10  0 
7  00 
00 
70 
00 
00 
7  0 
00 
00 
00 
36 
00 
00 


7  10  0 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
7  10  0 
6  0^ 
6  10  0 

5  00 

6  19  0 


00 
00 
0  0 
00 
0  0 
5  10  0 
5  00 
7  00 

7  3  6 

8  00 


8.d. 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

1  15  0 

8  00 

3  10  0 

8  00 

3  00 

4  00 
4  00 

3  00 
8  10  0 

4  00 
3  00 

3  10  0 

4  10  0 
4  00 
3  10  0 
6  00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
50 
8  10  0 
3  0  0 
8  00 
1  180 
1  10  0 
8  00 
1  00 
3  00 
8  10  0 
8  00 
8  15  0 
8  10  0 
3  00 
3  00 
8  50 
1  17  6 
8  00 
8  00 
3  00 
3  00 
8  60 


3    80 


£   t.d. 
10    0  0 

8  60 

9  00 

8  130 

9  00 
7  00 
7  18  0 

6  30 

7  30 

5  00 

8  10  0 

8  66 
7    30 

6  60 

6  30 

9  00 

7  30 

7  130 

8  10  0 

9  00 
7    00 

10  0  0 
7  16  6 
7    00 

6  00 

7  8  0 
7  66 
5  13  0 
7  80 
7  13  0 

7  13  0 

5  13  0 

6  90 

8  66 
6  11  6 
6  66 
6    30 

5  6  6 

6  60 

4  10  0 

5  00 

6  66 

5  13  0 

6  13  0 

4  16  6 
6    86 

5  10  0 

6  16  6 

7  00 

4  18  6 
6  18  6 

5  30 
4  15  6 

6  10  0 

6  16  0 

7  30 


5    50 


a 


•a 


£  t.d. 
5  0  0 
5    00 

3  15  0 

4  00 
.3    50 

3  00 

4  15  0 

5  00 
4  10  0 


£  8.d. 


5  00 
4    00 

4  10  0 

5  10  0 

4  00 

5  00 
5    00 

4  10  0 

5  00 
5  10  0 

3  10  0 
5    00 

4  00 

3  10  0 

4  00 
3  30 
8  10  0 
8  15  0 
3    30 

3  50 

4  00 

5  00 
8  150 
5  10  0 
4  14  6 
4  10  0 
4  40 
3  00 
3  10  0 

3  00 

4  10  0 
3  10  0 

3  10  0 

4  00 
3  50 
3  10  0 
3    00 

3  00 

4  00 
4    00 

3  10  0 

4  00 
4    0  0 

3  50 

4  10  0 
4  15  0 


3  19  0 


4 
I 


£  t.  d. 


4    4  0 

3  15  0 

4  00 
3    50 

3  00 

4  00 
4  15  0 
3  10  0 


4  00 
4  00 
3  10  0 

3  00 

4  00 
3  10  9 
3  17  0 

3  10  0 

4  00 
4    00 

3  jOO 

4  00 
3  10  0 

3  00 

4  00 
3  30 
8  10  0 
8  150 
3    30 

3  50 

4  00 
4  00 
8  76 
3  10  0 

3  30 

4  10  0 
8  17  0 
8  50 
3  00 
8  10  0 
3  10  0 
1  17  6 
3  10  0 
8  10  0 
3  50 
8  15  0 
8  10  0 
3  00 
8  15  0 
3  00 
8  50 
3  0  0 
3    50 

3  50 

4  10  0 
4  15  0 


3    50 


5f 

e 

> 


4  18  0 

3  15  0 

4  00 
3    5  0 

3  00 

4  76 
4  17  6 
4    00 


10  0 
00 
00 
50 
00 
50 
86 
00 
4  10  0 
4  15  0 

3  50 

4  10  0 
3  15  0 

3  5  0 

4  00 
3  30 
8  10  0 
8  150 
3    30 

3  50 

4  00 
4  10  0 
8  180 
4  10  0 

3  18  6 

4  10  0 
3  10  6 
8  18  6 
3  50 
8  15  0 
3  10  0 
8  13  6 
3  10  0 
3  50 
3  50 
3  86 
8  150 
3  00 
3  7  6 
3  10  0 
3  n  6 
3  10  0 
3  13  6 

3  50 

4  10  0 
4  15  0 


3    90 


Women  per  week. 


t.  d. 


a  9 

7  6 

4  9 

4  6 


6    3 


§ 


t.  d. 


3  3 

3  6 

3  9 

3  0 


4  0 

3  3 

3  0 
11  6 

4  6 
3  0 
3%9 
3  9 


4    4 


*  Under  the  general  term  **  winter,"  Mr.  Yoang  inolados  the  entire  year  with  the  exception  of  hftw- 
time  and  harvest,  to  which  he  assigns,  respectively,  six  weeks  and  Ave  weeks.  ^^ 
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TiBLS  VIII. — Skomng  the  icetkly  wages  of  operatives  in  various  industries  at  different  placa 
in  England  in  the  year  1768. 


Places. 

Manafiictores. 

Labor. 

Bedford 

X^jM*^, ......  ......  .........^ 

t.    d. 

CWomen 4    « 

Botherham 

Iron,  x>otterle8 

)Girls 4    0 

CMen 10    0 

SbeffleW 

Plating,  cutlery,  &c 

Boys 3    0 

(Men 13    6 

^Women 4    0 

(Girls 3    0 

CMen 10    0 

(Coffiars"*.'.!;.*.';'.!!'.".  11    0 

fMen 8    3 

1  Women 3    6 

WftkfMd    

Cloths 

Lttds. 

do 

ATtOQ 

Alnm  .......n..... ...  ..r.  ......... 

Boys 5    0 

iGirls 1    8 

Men 7    6 

Tmhigtcn , , . 

I«eAd*miDe6 

(Men 7    6 

^  Women 6    0 

(  Boys  and  girls 3    3 

Men 7 8    6 

1W4f|urtnfl 

Hnckabacks ,,.... .,...,,,,..-  r , 

WfJSSST 

Colliers 

Men 15    0 

r>Hid« 

Cotton^checks 

Men 9    0 

Xeadsl 

Stockings,  cottons,  linsey-woolsey,  tannery.. 
Sail-cloth,  sacking,  pins,  shoes 

(Men 9    5 

<Women 3    3 

(Children 8    0 

(Men 8    7 

<Wom6n 4    6 

(Children 2    6 

Men 8  11 

▼*»ThlgtflO 

Lirvpool 

Porcelain,  stockings,  glass. 

VnfbMter 

Fnstians.  check,  hats,  small  wares 

(Men 7    1 

Women 5    4 

Children 3   5 

Potteries 

fcnHn 

(Men 9    6 

Women 6    6 

Men 7    6 

Women 4    6 

Children 1    0 

(Men 9    0 

Women 4    6 

(ChUdren 2    3 

Jl*mr^\^ 

Shoes,  hats 

Worcester 

Porcelain,  glores 

t.  d 

ATcrijeeof  men 9  « 

AfvifB  of  women 4  7 

Avenge  of  children 2  8 

Table  IX. — Showing  (he  price  of  meat  (chiefly  of  mutton)  at  different  dates  from  A,  D.  1596 

to  A,  D,  1734,  inclusive. 

MUTTON. 

£.  s.  d. 

1586.  A  whole  mutton 0  18  0 

A&t  wether 0  15  0 

^97.  A  fore-qnarter  of  mattoQ 0    5  0 

A  fit  wether,  in  wool 0  18  0 

A£itaheep 0  14  0 

1^0.  A  nratUm  weighing  44  pounds  or  46  pounds,  the  stone,  (8  pounds) ..  0    2  3 

Alamb 0    6  8 

1618.  A  leg  of  mutton 0    1  10 

Amutton U  10  0 

1660tol690.  Mean  prioe  of  mutton,  the  stone,  (8  pounds) 0    14 

I^.  live  sheep,  the  pound,  from 0    0  2ito3 

1710.  Bee£  the  pound 0    0  ItV 

Vea],ditto 0    0  2f 

Mutton,  ditto 0    0  2 

Lwnb,ditto 0    0  2A 

1706  to  1730.  Mutton,  the  stone 0    1  8 

1730  to  1760.  Mutton,  the  stone 0    2  0 

1734.  Mutton  at  Smithaeld  market,  the  stone 0    0  9 
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Table  X.—Shomng  the  prices  paid  hy  the  BHHsh  Viciualing  Office  for  beef ^  pork,  tmd  huiier, 
and  for  Cheshire  and  Suffolk  cheeee^from  1740  to  1795. 


Date. 

Beet 

Pork. 

Batter. 

Cbeahire 
cheeee. 

Solfolk 
cheeae. 

Cwt 

Pomid. 

Cwt. 

Pound. 

Pound. 

Pound. 

Pound. 

1740 

£  i.    d. 

1    3    7i 
1    4    9, 
1    4    4 
0  19    2i 
0  16    3i 

0  19    91 

1  1    3i 
0  19    4i 

d. 
2 

1 
P 

2i 

u 

2 
2i 

2 

? 

2 

2i 
3i 

£  «.    d 
1  11    0| 
1  16    3} 
1  12    9 
1    7    2 
1    2    5i 
1    1    9 
1    4    6i 
1    4    Oi 

d. 
3i 

I 
% 

2 
2 

i 

3 

f 
\ 

3{ 

44 

3} 

3 

3} 

3i 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1741 

1742 1.. 

1113 

1744 

1745 

1746 

1747 

1748 

1749 

5 

? 

5i 

tl 

5  7-16 
5  716 

5 

ft 

f 

15-1^ 

1750 

1| 

1751 

1^ 

1752 

2i 

li 

1753 

1754 

1| 

1755 

1 

1756 

3 

3i 

3 

3  716 

P 

T| 

1757 

If 

1758 

1750 

1700 

1761 

1762 

1763 

1764 

3 

1765 .*. 

176C 

1767 

1    5    51 
1    5    3i 
1    2    9 
1    2    2i 
1    2    6 
16    3 

14  0 
1    8    8^ 
1  10    4^ 
1    8    7 
1    8    5* 

15  6 
1  13    2 
1  11    2 
1    6    3 
1    6    8 
1  10    0 

(•) 
tl    5    6 

18  6 
1    6    5 
1    9    1 

19  2 
18    9 
1    8    6 
18    7 
1  10    4 
1  11  10 
1  13  11 

2* 
Si 
2i 
2| 
21 

f 

3 

i 

f 
i*' 

2* 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

it 

3* 



51 

5* 
5  9-16 

I 

7 

? 

8i 
7» 
51 
6 

? 

6 
5 
5 

4 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 

3 

213-16 

i 

f 

31 

3 

31 

3| 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

9 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1768 

176*1 

i"\i"h" 

2    15 
2    3    3i 
2  12    6 
2    9  11 

1  18    3 

2  4    7i 

2  2  m 

2    3  l\\ 

2    3    0 

-1  16    6 

2    0    9 

1  17    6 

2  10 

r) 
(*) 

f2    5    0 

1 
I 

4{ 

4 

4i 
4 

U* 

1770 

1771 

1772 

1773 

1774  ...A 

1775 

1776 

1777 

1778 

1779 

1780 

1781 

1782 

1783 

1784 

1785 

1786 

1787 

1788 

2    7  11 
9    3  11 
2    3    2 
2    6    5 
2    6    5 
2    6    5 
2    7    7 
2  11    3 

5 

4f 

4 

41' 

4| 

4} 

5 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

*  None  bought.  t  Betdy  money. 

17oTB.~Tbeae  prices  tre  oontiderably  lower  thad  the  price  paid  by  the  coiwninef.  whieh.  In  1^93^  wa* 
abont  7(1.  a  pound  ibr  beef  and  mntton  ;  they,  however,  efaow  the  proportlen  between  the  prices  oH 
different  periods.    In  the  price  per  poond  Ihicuona  leae  than  one-fboHh  are  ooiMed. 
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Table  ll.*^Showing  thepr%ce$  of  the  principal  articles  of  euhsistence  in  1768,  at  differmi 
places  in  England,  with  the  distance  of  each  place  from  London, 


PUo«0. 


(NBej 


Wasden.... 
Broughton . 


Weaton... 
Catwwth.. 
Ajotmnli. 
GMtertoo. 

Bjtai 

FMntOD... 


CnaweU 

DrajtOQ. 

^tkr 

OoMyBbioajrh . 
BoUierfaamrr.. 
Ie^e«fleld..... 


rooDey  ... 
^ikeffeld.. 


Kiddel 

WUunoor  .. 
WilUnfiyrt. 
HattOD. 


„    ^^fleet 

HovdflD 

Tbone 

Aramd  WentworUi. 

Drttkld 

Hooanby 

IStmUm 

HuaiogttHi  ......*.. 


CiaikhiU 
aeningfoid. 

ss^r 

iar.:::: 

MNpedi.... 
-Akwiek.... 


Bethbory. 
OMbo.:.. 
Gkawelt.. 


Pttiith  .. 
Ketwlck. 


ISLV 


Xabera 

QmXakg 

Wartiiigtoo. 
urerpool. 


Hidae^Chapel 

'ewoaatle  nnder  Line. 


Hii^. 


Dia- 
tance. 


47 

53 
57 
70 
85 
99 
99 
113 
183 
134 
150 
155 
161 
167 
165 
178 
190 

194 

199 
188 
185 
199 
173 
168 
155 
900 
995 
990 
925 


940 
964 
970 
980 
930 
938 
930 
939 
939 
935 
940 
950 
976 
991 
310 
395 
325 
330 
301 
990 
976 
996 
989 
986 
968 
956 
946 
930 
923 
189 
900 
180 
170 
158 
150 
117 
119 
110 


Bread. 


li 


H 


Butter. 


Cheese. 


Matton. 


it 


3l 

3i 

3 

3i 

3 

3 

l\ 

3 

3 

i» 

3 

f 
f 

3f 
9i 
3 
9* 

§* 

3 

3 

? 

If 
2* 
I* 

9« 

3 

3 

3i 

3 

P 

I* 
3i 


Beef! 


VeaL 


Pork. 


ATerace 
ofmeMS. 


^mie.  XI.  XU,  and  Xin  are  taken  from  Arthur  Young's 
11  L 


'Northern  Tour,"  roL  iv,  pp.  424, 435, 
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Table  XI. — Showing  the  jirUxs  of  ihe  principal  articlet  of  9ub9%»tt!Mej  fc. — Continued. 


Plaees. 


BroomsgroTe . 

Penbore 

BendsworUk . . 

Moreton 

BenaingtOD... 

Henley 

HaideDhead.. 
Hamnworth. 
KeniiiDgtoD  .. 
Hims 


AToragM. 


DiB- 
tance. 


118 
109 
96 
85 
47 
35 
87 
16 
9 
17 


Bread. 


U 


Batter. 


Cheeae. 


Mntton. 


Beet 


VeaL 


Pork. 


H 


ATeriM 
ofnMMi. 


? 

3 


Table  Ill.—Showing  the  yearly  espendiivre^  of  woilcingnen  for  hou9e-rent,  fuelf  and  tha 
wear  oj  tooh^  at  variovs  plactn  in  jLngland  in  1768. 


Places. 

Honae- 
rent. 

Firing. 

Tools. 

Places. 

Honse- 
rent. 

Firing. 

Took. 

Hatfield 

£  9.   d 
9  15    0 
9    0    0 
9   9    6 
9    0    0 
1  10    0 

9  0    0 

10  0 
17    6 
1    0    0 
0    3    9 
0  14    0 
0  19    0 
9  10    0 

0  15    0 
15    0 

1  0    0 
1  10    0 
1  10    0 
9    0    0 
1  10    0 

9    5    0 

9  0    0 

0  18    0 

10  0 
10    0 
10    0 
10    0 

1  10    0 
15    0 
1    5    0 
1  10    0 

0  18    0 
10    0 

1  5    0 
10    0 
10    0 
0  18    6 

0  5    0 

1  10    0 
15    0 
1    5    0 
1    7    6 
15    0 
0  15    0 
0  17    6 

£  8.    d. 
9    0    0 

0  0    0 

1  10    0 
9  10    0 
15    0 

0  0    0 
9  10    0 

1  10    0 
15    0 
9  10    0 

£  t.    d.\ 
1    5    0 
110 
1  10    0 
0  19    0  t 
0    6    0; 

0  15    0 
10    0' 

1  0    0  1 
0    8    6' 

£  8.   d. 

0  15   0 

1  19   0 
1  10    0 
1  10    0 
0  10    0 
10    0 
10    0 
0  10    0 
10    0 
0  10    6 
0  15    0 
0  10    0 
0  15    0 

0  15    0 
10    0 
10    0 

1  10    0 

1  10    0 
1    9    6 
1    0    0 
1    7    6 

1    5    0 
1    5    0 
1  10    0 
9    5    0 

£  »,   d. 
1  10    0 
1    5    0 
1  10    0 
1  10    0 

0  10    0 
10    0 

1  4    0 

0  15    0 
15    0 

1  0    0 
1    0    0 
0  16    0 
0  10    0 

£  i.  d. 

0    5    * 
0    0    # 

Stevenage 

Rftby    

Offley.T:. 

KewoasUe 

Rmt  worth 

TlnnirlifAn     

fiatSn^:..::;.:;:. 

Morpeth 

Wanden 

Alnwick*"**!**'.. 

0    t    0 

Aronffbton 

Belford    

0    0    t 

Hale-Weeton 

Hetton., 

0    •    » 

Catwortb 

Berwick  

Aychnrch ... 

0    8    0 

Fenton    ......•••• 

0    0    » 

Casterton 

'PAthKnw 

Byten 

1  10    0 

9  0    0 
1  10    0 

10  0 
1  15    0 
10    0 

14  0 
10    0 

0  12    0 

10    0 

1  0    0 
10    0 
1  10    0 
10    0 

0  5    0 

1  0    0 
0  15    0 
0  12    0 

0  12    0 

1  10    0 

15  0 
1    5    0 

0  10    0 

1  10    0 
1    8    0 
1  10    0 

9  10    0 

10  0 
1  15    0 
0  16    0 
0  15    0 
10    0 
0    0    0 
0  17    6 

.  ■  i  Cam  bo         . .  .... 

PaoDt<»n 

'  1  Glen  welt 

FoBsen 

il  Ascot 

..  * 

Cromwell 

1     pAnHth* 

110    0 
15    0 
1    5    0 

9  7    6 
1    7    6 

10  0 
1  10    0 

Old    0 

0  17    6 

1  0    0 
1    n   A 

Dray  ton 

0   U     0 

0    5    0 
0    5    0 
0    6    0 

1  Keswick      

Can  tier 

ConeyBbrough 

Ecclesfield 

Kendal  manufac- 
fares        

WooUey 

i  Holme 

Wakefield    manu- 

Kabers 

0  10    • 

faotores 

( 

Warrington  man- 

1        nfontLnrou 

Kiddel 

0    5    0 

Wilbersfort 

'   Liveroool  

Hatton 

0  10    0  ;:  Altringbam 

0  15    0  ,]  Knotst'ord 

0     5     0'     TTr»lTnPA.PhflnA] 

Risby 

Stillingfleet 

Howden 

1  7    6  1    1    1    0 

2  19    6  '    1    9    6 

2«ewca8tle  manu- 

faotores 

Stone  

Tbome 

0    5    0 
0    4    0 
0    0    0 
0    5    0 
0  10    0 
0    5    0 
0    2    6 
0    5^  0 
0    3    6 
0    3    6 

"Wentworth 

0  11    3 

Driffield 

,  Shenstone 

Aaf on 

1  15    0 
9    0    0 
9  15    0 
9    0    0 
1    5    0 

0  19    6 

1  15    0 
1  10    0 
9    5    0 
9  10    0 

1  10    0 
15    0 
1  10    0 
1  10    0 
1  10    0 
15    0 

0  0    0 

1  5    0 
9    0    0 
9  10    0 

Newton 

0    7    < 

l^onningtoD 

Hagley    

0    5    • 

Kirby  .7. 

Broomsgrove 

'  Persbore 

lCir>1««^t^ftTn 

0  10    • 

Scborton 

i  Bendsworth 

'  Itforeton 

0    9    • 

Gilling 

Rook  by 

OSS 

Brougb  

.......' w.nw*'^:: 

0     8    9 

FrenSngton 

Kiplin 

Maidenhead 

0     5    0 

0    3    0 

3  15    0  1    n    0    A 

0     7    8 

8winton 

0     6     0''  ITf^nAlnirtnn 

5    0    0 
3  10    0 

1 

Craikhill 

0  10     0 

0    5    0 
012    9 

1   North  Mims 

Averages 

i      A     A     A 

0     7    6 

Sleningford 

Danb V 

1    8    9  1    1    9  11 

0     7  U 

! 

Table  Xlll.^^oirtn^  the  yearly  value  of  servants  loardy  washing,  and  lodging  at  various 

placee  in  England  in  1768. 

Danby 8  13  4 

Ormskirk ^..« »...  9  0  0 

Altrinsham ^ 8  13  4 

Knotfiford. 10  8  0 

Stone , 6  10  O 

SheDstone.i. 9  O  • 
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„    ,  £  «.  d. 

5«^ey 10  0    0 

Btoomaf^ve 6  0    0 

Beodswortk I. .J..  12  Q    0 

BenaiDgton []  10  0    0 

Average 9  0    0 

Table  XIY^-Shomng  the  prices  ofproviHons  in  the  hundreds  cfColneis  and  Carlfard,  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  England^  from  1792  to  1796. 


Seeood  flour,  the  sack  . 
IVrd  floor,  the  sack ... 
Mi^huhel 

S?ewt..' .".'."  ".ii.'ii  r. 

MsUon, poDsd  ......... 

Saflbac  cheese,  owt 

Dtrby  dieeee,  owt 

gotn,  pound 

CumSm,  docco  poonds. 

Cedt,tbecbBldTOii 

Butter,  the  flrkin 

Potatoes,  the  sack 


First  quar- 
ter 1793. 


&     9. 

1  11 
1  9 
1    1 

4  18 
1  11 

0  0 

1  0 

5  « 

2  16 

0  7 

1  3 
1  16 


Fir^t  quar- 
ter im 


«  f . 

1  14 

1  13 

1    9 

12    0 

1  13 
0  0 
0  17 
3    4 

2  12 

0  7 

1  9 


First  quar- 
ter 1794. 


&  t, 

1  15 
1  13 
1  3 
5    5 

1  15 
0  0 
0  19 

2  5 
2  16 

0  7 

1  9 


First  qnar- 
ter  1795. 


£    8. 

2  8 
2  6 
1  2 
6  15 

1  17 
0  0 
0  17 

2  7 

3  8 
0    7 


2    4    0 


First  quar- 
ter 1796. 


£    8.  d, 

4    0  0 

3  18  0 

13  6 


TiBLX  XV. '-Showing  ih$  expenses  <md  e(umings  of  two  families  of  agricultural  laborers  in  a 
manufacturing  parish  near  CarUslCf  Cumberland. 


No.  1.— Four  persons. 


1793. 


1794. 


No.  2.--Six  persons. 


1793. 


1795. 


CZFBKIBS  BT  THS  WSEX. 


Jk9d,  floor,  or  oatmeal. 

TeMt  and  salt 

BMODorpork 

Tea.  sugar,  and  batter. . 
Sotp.. 


teaUbeer 

Ifllk 

PMatoes 

Tbread  and  worsted  . 

Total  per  week. 
Total  per  year . 


£  8.   d. 

0    3    4 

0    1| 

0  10 

0  10 

0    Si 

0  3! 

0  6 

0  5 

0  U 


«.  d. 
3  6 
0    1| 

0  10 

1  0 

tn 

0    4 


d. 
6 

S 
8 
6 

n 


0  0  10^ 
0  0  10 
0    0    9 


0    0  104 
0    0  10 
0    0    2 


0    6 
17  18 


0    7    2^ 
18  14  10 


0    7    Oi 
18    5    1 


a   7    5| 
19    7  10 


SAB5INGe  FEB  WEEK. 


Ha,aTerage. 
Voman. ...... 

Qdkinn 


0    7    6 
0    14 


0    8    0 
0    1    4 


0    7    0 
0    2    0 


0    7    » 
0    2    0 


Total  per  week.. 
Total  per  year  . 


0    8  10 
23  19    4 


0    9    4 
24    5    4 


0    9    0 
83    8    0 


0    9    6 
23  14    0 


BXFEHBBS  FEB  TBAB. 


ProTirions,  as  abore 

Bent 

Fsel-eeaLweod,  and  peat. 

CVrtAing 

Knka,  borlals,  siokmeas .... 


17  12  1 

2  10  0 

8   0  0 

2    0  0 


18  14  10 
2  10  0 
2  0  0 
2  10    0 


18  5  1 
17  0 
1  14  4 
1  16  0 
0    10 


19    7  10 
1    7    • 

1  14    4 

2  0    0 


Total  ezpenees  per  year . . 
Total  eandngs  per  year . . 


24   2   1 
22  19    4 


25  14  10 
24    5    4 


23    3    5 
23    8    0 


Svphis,  (+  ;).deficienoy,  (-). 


-12   9 


-19    6 


+  047 


24    9    2 
24  14    0 


+  0    4  10 


Hoti^Ko.  Item  decent  faaaily,  living  well,  and  Tnanaging  economicaUy ;  the  man  35,  woman  30, 
^■fldnnonder  Tyears  of  aire.  No.  X  the  man  35  years,  wue  uie  some,  and  foor  small  children;  often 
toneatdistreaa.  "^ 
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Table  XyL—Showing  the  expenses  and  earnings  of  two  families  of  agriwltural  laborers  at 
Buokdenf  in  Huntingdonshire. 


"So,  1.— Foot  persona. 


1732. 


1795-'96. 


No.  3.— Six  penona. 


1793. 


1795-'»6. 


EXPENSES  FEB  WEEK. 


Bread,  floor,  or  oatmeal. . 
Baoon  or  other  meat..... 
Tea»  sagar,  and  batter. . . . 

Soap  and  bine 

Candles 

Yeast  and  salt 

Cheese 

Beer 

Potatoes 

Thread  and  worsted :... 


Total  per  week  . 
Total  per  year . . 


SABKIKOS  FEB  WEEK. 


l(an,avei%ge 

Woman,  average . . 
Children,  arerage . 


Total  earnings  per  week.. 
Total  earnings  per  annum . 


EXTBKSES  FEB  AKVUX. 


ProTisions,  as  above 

Bent 

Fuel 

Shoes 

Other  clothes  and  ftimitare. 
Births,  burials,  sickness 


Total  expenses  per  year 

Total  earnings  per  year 

Sorplos,  (+  0  deficiency,  (— ) . 


£ 
0 
0 

0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


t.  d, 

3  10 
1  0 
0    9 


0    0    4 
0    0    9i 


3    M 


£    t.d. 
0    5  10 


£    s.d. 
0    4  10| 


0  0  9 

0  0  1| 

0  0  9 

0  0  fi^ 


1  0 

0  ss 

0  3 

0  3 


0    0    0) 


0    0    01 


0    0    li 


0    0    6 
0    0    11 


0    6    51 
10  10  11 


«    3i 
7    3 


0    5    3i 
18  13    9 


0    7    Si 
18  15  11 


0  7  4 
0  0  5 
0    0  10 


0  7  4 
0  0  5 
0    0  10 


0    7    3 
0    13 


0    7    3 
0    13 


0    8    7 
33  13    4 


0    8    7 
33  13    4 


0    8    5 
31  17    8 


0    8    5 
31  17    8 


16  16  11 
3  3  0 
3  3  0 
15  0 
3  18  0 
0    9    0 


16  7 
3  3 
3  8 
1  10 
3  5 
0    9 


35  13  11 
83  13    4 


36    1    3 
33  13    4 


-3    17 


.3    8    8 


18  13    9 
3    7    0 


18  15  11 
3    7    0 


16  0 
3  0  0 
1    1    0 


1  11  6 
3  11  0 
110 


36    7    9 
31  17    8 


37    6    5 
31  17    8 


-4  10    1 


-5    8    9 


NOTE.— The  parish  allows  barley  at  3*.  the  Winchester  bnsheL  Even  with  this  indalgenoe  Ka  3  Uvo 
almost  entirely  on  barley,  water,  and  a  few  potatoes. 

No.  I.— Man  and  wife  xmder  40,  boy  16  years,  and  a  baby.  This  man,  as  well  as  Ko.  3,  is  a  shepherd, 
and  their  wages  are  lower  than  those  of  other  laborers.  They  mako  ap  their  deficiencies  by  keeping 
two  pigs  and  cultivating  a  little  garden. 

'  Ko.C— Man  and  wife  onder  middle  age,  girl  11,  boy  9,  girl  6,  girl  S^,  a  boy  at  service.    Daring  last 
vear  the  family  received  1«.  a  week  from  the  parish. 


Table  XVII. — Showing  the  expenses  and  earnings  of  three  families  of  ctgricuUural  Zo&orertf 
at  Clopshill,  in  BecifordshirCf  Englandj  in  1795. 


Expenses  by  the  week. 


No.  1.— Four 
persons. 


No.  8.— Six 
persons. 


No.  3.— Six 
persona. 


Bread,  floor,  or  oat-meal 

Bacon  or  other  moat 

Yeast  and  salt . . 

Thread  and  worsted 

Tea,  sngnr,  and  batter  . 

Soap 

Candles 

Cheese 

Beer 

Fotatocs 

Total  per  week  — 
Total  per  y^mr — 


4  0 
0  9 
0  3 
0  1 
0  10 

0  n 


1    3 


0    7  11 
30  11    8 


0  13    4k 
33    3    5 


7  6 
1  6 
0  3 
0  S 
0  10^ 
0     5 


0  11     8^ 
30    8  10 
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Table  XVU.—Skowing  the  expaiMt  and  earnings  of  three  familiee  of  agriculiural  lahoren 
at  Clopshillf  in  Bet{ford8hirey  England^  in  1795.— Continued. 


EzpensM  by  the  week. 


BARKINGS  FEB  WEEK. 

]fMi,aTenge 

Woouui,  average 

CbfldxcD,  average 

Total  per  week 

Total  per  year 

BXFKN8B8  FSB  ANNUM. 

For  proriiions,  as  above 

for  rent 

FWwood , 

FordoUiiog 

Fortickiiess 

Total  ex]>eD8e8  per  annam 

Total  eamiogs  per  anniim 

Beflcieoey  * 


No.  1.— Vour 
pereons. 


£  t.  (L 

0  7  6 

0  1  6 

0  0  0 


0    0    0 
23    6    0 


30  11 
1  15 
1  10 
1  11 
0    5 


25  13    9 
23    8    0 


2    5    2 


No.   2.-SIX 
persons. 


£  t.  d, 

0  8  0 

0  0  0 

0  2  6 


0  10    6 
27    6    0 


32    2 
1  10 

0  13 

1  11 
0    5 


36    1  Jl 
27    6    0 


8  15  11 


No.   3..-Six 
persons. 


£  9.  d. 

0  7   6 

0  16 

0  4    0 


0  13    0 
33  16    0 


30    8  10 
1  10    0 

1  12    6 

2  2    0 
0    5    0 


35  18    4 
Xi  16    0 


2    2    4 


*  Harvest  earnings  not  included ;  they  go  a  great  way  toward  making  np  deficiencies. 

Ko.  l.~EldeBt  child,  3  3rears ;  youngest  a  baby. 

Ko.  2.— One  girl  10,  second  8 ;  two  others  under  5  years.  This  family  has  a  large  garden  and  keeps 
s  pig.   The  parish  allows  U.  a  week. 

Ko.  3.— Eldest  girl  13,  other  girl  10,  two  boys  under  5  yesrs.  The  laborer  is  allowed  by  his  master 
barky  at  3«.  bosheL 


EXTEACTS  FROM  THE  HALLIWELL  COLLECTION  OF  MANUSCEIPTS. 

Below  are  presented  a  few  extracts  from  a  large  collection  of  bills, 
aooonnts^  and  inventories,  illustrating  the  history  of  prices  between  the 
years  1650  and  1750,  presented  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1852. 
by  James  Orchard  Halliwell,  esq.,  of  Brixton  Hill,  near  London,  ana 
now  embraced  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  collection  comprises 
about  seven  thousand  separate  documents,  bound  in  fifty-four  volumes, 
and  intended  as  materials  for  a  projected  work  on  the  history  of  prices, 
The  desijirn  of  preparing  such  a  work  having  been  abandoned,  the  col- 
lector of  these  valuable  manuscripts  present^  them  ^<  to  the  people  of 
Ae  United  States,  who,  beyond  all  others,"  says  he,  'fare  most  likely  to 
im)dace  a  writer  on  the  history  of  commerce  willing  to  make  use  of 
materials  which  iifill  strikingly  illustrate  the  immense  commercial  prog- 
ress the  world  has  achieved  during  two  centuries." 

The  following  entries,  culled  from  the  household  account-book  of  the 
Archer  family,  illustrate  the  rates  of  wages  in  1710. 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  LABOR. 

1710.  £     8.  d. 

Hir.     Sth.  Paid  George  HiU  for  4  weekes  worke 0    9  6 

12th.  Paid  Goodman  Mills  for  2  days'  work 1  8 

18th.  Paid  Wm.  Judge  Cdays 9  0 

George  HiU  6  days  and  i 5  5 

John  Hearth  6  days  and  i 2  2 

John  Fisher  6  days  and  i - 2  2 

MiUs,  serving  Whisler,  7  days 6  8 

26th.  Paid  ye  tayler  for  makelng  my  coate 1  6 

iiiy     5th.  Paid  my  br.  fer  2  weeks  to  ye  workmen 3  17  1 

8th.  Givenye  carpenter  as  drew  ye  dranght  of  ye  farm-house 1    1  6 

lidy  llfh.  Paid  wm.  Austin  for  half  a  yeare's  washing 6  0 

20tb.  Paid  Whisler  and  his  man,  one  dav 2  6 

23d.  Paidformakeing34qr.  and6bushell8ofmalt 9    7  0 
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1710.  £  8.  d. 

Jaly      25.  Paid  Booth  for  fining  the  ale *0  10    4 

26th.  Paid  Tom  JotmsoD'a  wife  for  inakeiog  my  shirts  and  mending  my 

br'Bskkts 8    0 

27th.  Paid  ye  waeherwoman  for  2  days 0    6 

30th.  Paid  Mrs.  How  for  doing  my  gown « 7    0 

Aug't  28th.  Paid  Horwood^s  bill  37  weeks'^ work 10  12    0 

29th.  Paid  Rose  for  9  days' washing 2    6 

Oct*        12.  Paid  the  tayler  for  4  dayes*  work 4    0 

23d.  Paid  Hose  for  12  days' washing 3    0 

Nov.      3d.  Paid  John  Dore  2  weekes' work e 10    0 

I)eo'r    8th.  Paid  George  Hill  half  a  year's  wages 2  10    0 

Paid  Alice  half  a  year's  wages  dae  to  her  29th  September 2  10    0 

Paid  Home  for  5  weeks' work 15    0 

Paid  Mr.  Rawlins,  for  surveying  the  woods  and  measuring  ye 

brewhoose 66  15    0 

PRICES  IN  1710  AND  1711. 

From  the  same  source  the  following  entries  are  selected  as  examples 
of  the  prices  of  a  large  number  of  commodities  purchased  between  June 
21, 1710,  and  August  21, 1711: 

1710.       *  £    8.    d. 

Jane      21.  Paid  for  sis  bottles  of  wine  and  white  bread 0  12    6 

22.  Paidfor2qr.  andahalfofoates .*.: 2  10    0 

25.  Paid  for  3  yards  of  ribon 0    3    6 

26.  Paid  for  a  tin  sauce  pan ^, 0    0    6 

2d.  Paid  for  six  yards  of  lace 13    0 

Paid  lor  a  salmon  and  bread 0    6    6 

29.  Paid  for  a  side  of  mutton 0    8    6 

July         6.  Paid  for  a  looking-glase  and  2  knives 0    7    0 

Given  Robin  to  buy  a  whip 0    5    0 

14.  Paid  for  4  groce  of  corks 0    8    0 

15.  Given  Greeve*s  maid  for  a  pig 0    5    0 

17.  Paid  for  7  chickings ; 0    2    4 

Paid  for  crawfish  and  trouts  and  graylings 0    4    6 

Paid  for  more  crawfish 0    14 

19.  Paid  for  anohoves,  one  pound 0    18 

Given  for  a  shoulder  of  vension 0    5    0 

Paid  ye  postman  for  letters 0    16 

21.  Paid  Daniell  Heathcoate  for  a  sheep 0  13    6 

24.  Given  Whitens  man  for  a  lamb 0    5    0 

25.  Paid  for  5  couple  of  rabitts 0    5    0 

27.  Paid  ye  washer  woman  for  2  dayes 0    0    6 

Aug.      1st.  Paid  for  2  couple  of  rabbitts  and  a  pd.  of  capers 0    3    6 

Paid  for  a  eheep,.  weight  75  pound 0  18    6 

3d.  Given  Mr.  Ward  for  2  shoulders  of  vension 0    5    0 

5th.  Paid  for  a  watch-case,  and  paid  for  cleaning  the  2  clocks 0 19    0 

6th.  Paid  for  10  ducks 0    5    0 

7th.  Paid  for  Sue  Eyre's  gloves 0    10 

10th.  Paid  for  6  pd.  of  butter 0    2    3 

Paid  for  two  couple  of  rabitts 0    2    0 

Paid  for  a  buahell  of  salt 0    2    8 

Paid  for  2  dozen  and  9  orringes 0    8    6 

Paid  for  musheroomes 0    3    6 

14th.  Paid  for  a  pair  of  shoes 0    2    6 

Given  ye  Duke  of  Devonshire's  keeper  and  his  man  for  a  buck ...  0    2    6 

15th.  Given  for  two  pair  of  stockings 0    5    0 

17th.  Paidfor6pd.  of  butter 0    2    3 

Paid  for  14  pd.  bacon,  at  5<2.  i  peny .• 0    6    5 

Paid  for  a  salmon 0    5    6 

18th.  Paid  Mary  Vicars  for  canying  water 0    3    4^ 

20th.  Paid  Mr.  Charles  Bagshaw  for  16  qr.  of  oates 11    4    0 

Paid  Robert  Scholar  for  6  bushells  of  wheat 1  18    0 

Paid  ve  tayler  for  a  busk ^  0    0    6 

Paid  for  a  handkerchief 0    3    0 

23rd.  Paid  for  2  pair  of  shoes 0    7    0 

Paid  Daniel  Heathcott  for  a  calf 0  13    6 

Given  to  Ward  and  his  man  for  a  buck 14    0 
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1710.  £    f.  d 

43epfc.    iBt.  Given  a  maid  for  a  pig 0    2    6 

6th.  Paid  for  this  dayes  bread 0    12 

nth.  Paid  ye  miller  for  5  bushells  of  barley 0  15    0 

Paid  for  a  part  in  a  mine 6  10    0 

Given  Sr.  Philip  Gell's  boy  f6r  a  side  of  vension 0    5    0 

25th.  Paid  Mr.  Awooci  for  2  qr.  of  oates 15    0 

Paid  for  a  coach  glase , 15    0 

Given  for  a  bare 0    2    0 

-Oofc.     3rd.  Paid  for  2  geese 0    3    0 

Paidfor  8qr.  of  oates.  at  13«.  and4d.  per 5    6    8 

4th.  Paid  for  2  dayes  bread 0    3    6 

5th.  Paid  for  2  qaarts  of  white  wine 0    4    0 

Paid  ve  brassier  for  a  sance  pan  and  candlestk 0    5    6 

Faid  n>r  mending  ye  windows 0    16 

6th.  Paid  for  3  conple  of  rabbits  and  mending  ye  warming-pajx 0    4    0 

Paid  for  a  pecK  of  pot^itoes 0    0    6| 

6th.  Paid  for  an  Apron  for  Jack 0    2    6 

9th.  Paid  for  6  pd.  of  butter 0    2    3 

Faid  for  12  chickings 0    3    0 

16th.  Paid  for  setting  2  hares 0    2    0 

23rd.  Paid  for  5  dozen  of  soape * 0    5    0 

Paid  for  2  pd.  of  brisketts 0    3    6 

29th.  Paid  for  11  partridges 0    3    8 

Faid  for  a  pair  of  shoes 0    4    0 

3l8t  Faid  ye  Duke  of  Devon  quitt  rent 1  10    0 

Paid  for  boyled  wheat , 0    10 

JfoT.      let.  Paid  Mr.  Bosley.for  cureing  my  eye 1  12    3 

Given  Mr.  Boeley  for  leting  me  blood 0    5    0 

4th.  Paid  Tho.  Johnson,  ye  miller,  for  15  loads  of  malt  and  5  bushells 

and  a  half  of  barley 21    2    0 

6th.  Paid  for  2  ounces  of  nuttmegs 0    10 

Paid  for  3  couple  of  rabbitts 0    2    0 

Paid  for  16  pd.  of  butter 0    6    0 

7th.  Paid  Tom  Eyre  for  38  St.  of  bacon 0  17    0 

9th.  Paid  my  mother  her  first  rent 26    8    9 

Paid  for  2  pecks  of  apples ,    0    2    8 

10th.  Paid  John  Dale  for  5  pair  of  stockings 0  16    3 

Paid  for  4  pair  of  gloves 0    8    0 

Paid  for  a  wheelbarrow 0    5    0 

Paid  f6r  starch  and  indegoe • 0    16 

Faid  for  3  ells  of  Holland. 0    2    0 

PaidMrs.  Buxton  for  33  yds.  of  cloath 1  17    6 

10th.  Paid  for  half  a  dozen  of  brooms 0  10  06 

Giveft  Mr.  Ward's  man  for  2  shours.  of  ven 0    5  00 

16th.  Paid  for  a  hind  qr.  of  mutton 3  00 

Given  to  the  poor  of  Bakewell 02  10  00 

22d.  Faid  for  a  pair  of  leadingHBtrings 6  00 

85th.  Paid  my  sister  Carter  for  my  stays 10  00 

30th.  Paid  for  lace  for  2  heads  and  ruffles 07  03  06 

<)eer.     2d.  Paid  for  a  hatt  at  Dunstable 8  00 

Paid  for  a  pair  of  bodice 15  00 

Paid  the  coachman  as  carried  my  dear  down  into  Essex 08  00 

5th.  Paid  Robin  for  a  weekes  board  wages 7  00 

Paid  fbr  a  gown  and  coat  for  dear  Willy 5  15  03 

Paid  for  a  buckle  for  little  Will 4  06 

6th.  Paid  for  a  pair  of  earings 03  00  00 

Paid  for  playthings  for  ye  child 02  06 

Paid  Mr.  Burchett  for  ye  picture 12  18  00 

Paid  for  a  veesell  of  beer 5  00 

8th.  Paid  for  my  handkerchifb  and  2  girdles 04  01  00 

10th.  Faid  my  aunt  Gell's  interest  due  at  Michaelmas  1710 20  15  00 

Paid  for  a  barrel  of  beer 5  00 

Paid  for  3  pair  of  gloves  for  ye  child 03  00 

Paid  fdt  paper  and  wax  and  ink 01  01  00 

nth.  Paid  for  2  lobsters 03  06 

19th.  Paid  for  a  conmion-prayer  book  and  St.  Austine's  Meditations. ..  01  06  00 
Faid  fot  wine  and  beer,  and  a  cart  and  porter,  and  for  musterd, 

and  for  bringing  billetts 17  06 

22d.  Paid  for  a  set  of  wheels  for  ye  chariot 05  00  00 
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1710.  £  «.  d 

Peer.      23.  Paid  Martin  for  a  coach  glaae 0  16  00 

Paid  for  shoeing  je  mare 03  00- 

Paid  for  a  pair  of  pateningB  and  clogs 08  06 

Paid  for  a  tin  baskett  for  plates 05  00 

Paid  for  a  dozen  pair  of  gloves 01  04  00 

26th.  Paid  for  a  dozen  of  sope  plates 17  00 

Paid  for  2  box  irons  and  a  candlestick 15  00 

Paid  for  a  pair  of  slipers 07  00 

Paid  for  wash  balls  and  sweet  water 17  00 

26.  Paid  for  a  dozen  of  mops 11  00' 

Paid  Mr.  Bri^ht's  bill  for  ye  horses  standing  25  night 19  00  00 

Paid  for  malung  a  sown  and  pettyooate,  and  soonring  it 01  10  00 

28th.  Given  Parson  Sheney's  man 05  00 

To  Dr.  Cook  for  my  illness 11  16  06 

1711.     • 

Jan.  ye  12th.  Paid  for  2  pair  of  stockings  and  3  mettings 18  00 

15th.  Paid  all  our  men  for  a  yea^s  washing  to  this  day  twelvemonth  04  04  00 

ye  25th.  Given  R.  for  going  to  Newbnry  when  I  was  ill 10  00 

Paid  for  6  pd.  aDd  i  of  cells 02  02 

26th.  Paid  for  12  bottles  of  wine  from  Smith's 01  10  00 

27.  Paid  for  6  pair  of  mittings  and  patches 14  00 

31st.  Paid  Robin  for  a  pair  of  bootts 10  06 

Paid  Mary  HasseU  for  9  pd.  of  bntt 05  06 

Feb.       2d.  PaidforS  wild  ducks 01  06 

Paid  Dr.  Cook  to  return  to  London 11  00  00 

11th.  Paid  J.  Winkwork  for  2  pair  of  shoes  for  myself,  and  a  pair  of 

boots  for  Johnathan 15  00. 

Paid  Frank  Ffisher  for  2  ducks  and  a  drake  .-. 01  06 

nth.  Paid  for  2  large  plumb-cakes 3  10    0 

Pd.  for  boxes  to  put  ym.  in 0    2    0 

Pd.  ye  carryour  for  bringing  ye  watch  up 0    0    6 

Paid  for  brmgiug  it  from  ye  inn 0    0    3 

Pd.  for  oneT glass  for  ye  specticlee 0    0    6 

16th.  Paid  for  a  letter 0    0    3 

17th.  Paid  for  mending  ye  gold  watch 3    0    0 

25.  Paid  for  a  letter 0    0    3 

Paid  for  a  pr.  of  white  sattin '  shoes  for  little  master 2    0 

Paid  for  2  pr.  of  stockins  for  little  master 2    0 

Paid  for  a  pr.  of  clowded  wosted 10    6 

Mar.    15th.  Paid  for  an  ounce  and  i  of  gold  thred,  at  6«.  84 10    0 

Paid  for  3  qrs.  of  a  yeard  of  plain  muslin  and  starching 6    3 

20th.  Paid  for  a  pattern  for  an  apron.. 1    0 

24th.  For6pownd  of  tobaccoeaudabox 12  6 

Paid  for  a  peice  of  diaper  tape ^ 1    0 

24th.  Paid  for  1  peice  of  narrower  ditto 0    0    8 

Paid  for  i  a  hundred  of  needles ...1 0    6 

Paid  for  a  hatt  and  a  silver  edging  to  it 9    0 

29th.  Paid  for  2  bottles  of  Doctr.  BifieltPs  drops 5    0 

Paid  for  another  hatt  and  silver  edging 9    0 

3l8t.  Paid  for  a  baby  ready  dressed 10    d 

Apr.      1st.  Paid  for  a  peice  of  rich  silke  for  a  pr.  of  shoes  and  faceing 3    6 

Paid  for  2  brass  knockers  for  a  dore  and  a  hatch 17    0 

For  12  pd.  of  tobacco  and  a  16  pd.  box 14    9 

6th.  Paid  for  little  master's  white  tammy  coat 10    0 

9th.  Paid  for  2  hundred  of  sparragnse  and  a  basket 5    0 

23.  Paid  for  4  yds.  i  of  brocaded  silke  for  mastr.  coate 2    5    0 

24.  For  i  a  pd.  of  pack  thred 0    6 

May      5th.  Paid  for  a  new  lid  for  an  old  box  to  send  ye  coat  in 0    2 

6th.  Paid  for  a  dozen  of  kid  gloves 2  10    0 

ye  13.  Paid  for  ye  loadstone 2  10    0 

ye22.  Paid  for  2  pd.  of  coffy 12    0 

ye  26.  Paid  for  a  pair  of  white  satting  shoes  of  little  master 2    0^ 

Mayye26th.  Paid  for  a  guilt  correll 19    0 

June  ye  2d.  Paid  for  11  yds.  of  rosett,  at  4«.  3d.  ye  yd 2    6    6 

ye   5th.  Paid  WiUett  for  druggett,  and  Durant  for  a  sute  of  clothes  —  2  19    0 

Paid  ye  mantoewoman's  bill  for  making  ye  gown  and  coate,  &,c,  110' 

8th.  Paid  for  a  pr.  of  wosted  stockins  for  Mr.  Archer 6    6 

24th.  Paid  for  a  new  telliscope 14    0* 

July         7.  Paid  for  ye  oring  flowers  p.nd  ye  bottle '5    ^ 
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JtUj      22.  For  makeinff  six  shirts  for  Mr.  Tho.  Eyer,  and  battons 0  10  2 

Angt.   1st.  Paid  for  a  yd.  and  i  of  white  damask  for  ye  pettycoates 9  0 

4th.  Paid  for  a  piece  of  tape 0  9" 

Paid  for  a  pair  of  bodys 18  0 

5th.  Paid  for  a  new  lid  for  ye  box  to  send  ye  stays  in 0  2 

Paid  for  a  firkin  of  sope 16  0 

6th.  Paid  for  3  qrs.  and  i  or  cherry  and  Scarlett  silk  for  robeings,  &c.,  5  6 

12th.  Paid  for  d;^g  je  greene  gowne  and  pettyooate 6  0 

18th.  Paid  Mrs.  Cousin's  bill  for  ye  2  gowns  and  pettycoats,  &.o 2    6  0 

29th.  Paid  for  3  ells  of  Hollond,  at  6«.  ell 18  0 

Paid  for  2  pr.  of  cherry  collered  silk  stockins 14  0 

31st.  Paid  for  i  a  doz.  of  marble  wash  balls 2  6 

Paid  for  a  qr.  of  a  pd.  of  pomatnm  and  i>ott 0  8 

6ep.  10th.  Paid  for  2  glasses  for  ye  bird  cage 2  6 

15th.  Paid  Mary  Lincoln  for  bringing  ye  mantoe  from  Pickadily 0  6 

2l8t.  Paid  for  a  strong  box 3  0 

Paid  for  cord  and  paper  to  pack  ye  Box  up 0  5 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENDITTJBES. 

The  following  entries,  which,  like  those  that  precede,  have  been  called 
from  the  household  account-book  of  tjie  Archer  family,  are  presented 
Bot  so  much  on  account  of  their  statistical  value  as  for  the  illustrations 
which  many  of  them  furnish  of  social  and  domestic  life  at  the  period  to 
which  they  relate.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Archer,  a  country  gentleman  of 
good  estate,  gives  the  cook  an  extra  five  shillings  "for  dressing  two 
dinners"  when  his  tenants  "paid  their  rent  at  Coopersale,"  and  varying 
gams  for  extra  trouble  on  other  occasions,  indicates  a  due  appreciation 
of  that  domestic's  position  in  the  household,  and  suggests  that  the  state 
of  her*  temper  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  quality  of  her 
dlDners.  That  it  was  found  expedient  to  treat  her  with  consideration 
is  further  indicated  by  an  entry  which  records  the  payment  to  her  of  28. 
6d.  "for  saving  the  suet."  As  an  incentive  to  economy,  this  method 
was,  no  doubt,  found  to  be  far  more  eflfective  than  verbal  exhortations. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Archer  appears  to  have  found  it  an  incentive  to  various 
other  virtues,  for  we  find  him  paying  5«.  to  Robin  and  Jack  "for  coming 
home  sober,"  9$.  to  Tom  and  Jonathan  "for  saying  their  catechism,"  8«. 
to  Jonathan  and  Will  "for  reading  four  Sunday  nights,"  2«.  6d.  "to  the 
scolers  at  Wickham,"  to  encourage  them  in  their  studies,  no  doubt,  and 
&.  "toKatty  for  teaching  Willy  his  prayers."  One  feels  a  shade  of 
disappointment,  however,  in  finding  that  on  the  same  day  that  he  makes 
this  last  payment  he  gives  Us,  to  his  brother  John  "to  play  at  cards." 
On  the  21st  of  January,  1711,  he  pays  "Betty"  £1  Is.  Gd.  for  looking 
after  him  "in  the  smallpox;"  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  he  pays 
7«.  6(2.  to  a  barber  for  shaving  his  head ;  and  on  the  29th  of  March  he 
buys  a  periwig  for  Ids.  Perhaps  his  illness  had  led  him  to  serious  medi- 
tations, for  about  this  time  he  expends  Ss.  6d.  "  for  3  Whole  Dutys  of 
Man,"  and  at  sacrament  he  contributes  as  much  as  10s.  for  himself  and 
10».  for  his  wife,  to  whom  he  always  refers  as  "  my  dear."  The  follow- 
ing are  but  a  few  out  of  many  hundreds  of  similar  entries : 

1710.  £    8,  d. 

Jane  18.      Given  to  lame  soldiers 0    2  0 

Given  to  onr  teDant's  servaDtB 0    9  0 

21,      To  my  dear  and  myself 2    3  6 

Jnlj     6.      Given  a  poor  woman 0    0  6 

12.  Given  Blr.  Winterton's  maid  for  ye  use  of  ye  cradle 0    5  0 

Given  old  Elston's  maid  and  2  men 0  10  0 

Given  Goody  Top 0    2  6 

13.  Given  her  mother 0    2  6 

Given  ye  poor  people 0    2  6 

*  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  cook  was  a  male,  Bince  the  record  affords  no  positive  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary. 
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1710.  £  9.  4. 

Given  ye  ringers  »t  Blakewell 116 

July    17.      Given  Mrs.  Baxton's  maid ^ 0  6  0 

19.      Given  at  Chatswortli,  for  seeing  ye  hoase 0  6  0 

21.      Given  to  see  ye  gardens  at  Chats 0  7  6 

26.      Given  Robert  Stayley;  the  fidler 0  2  6 

Aug.     6th.  Given  at  ye  saorement 0  5  0 

7th.  Given  a  woman  as  brought  a  pig 0  2  6 

13th.  Given  nurse  and  James  Tor  being  blooded 0  2  0 

15th.  Given  Betty  for  dressing  ye  dinner 0  2  6 

Given  Robin  for  breaking  ye  horse 0  2  6 

1.  Given  Shepard,  ye  fidler.  and  a  poor  man 0  3  0 

d.  Given  Jonathan  for  reading 0  0 


25th.  Given  Jonathan  for  reading 0    0    6 

29th.  Given  to  Parson  Fim 0  10    0 

Sept.    8th.  Given  to  10  girls  as  brought  a  cheese 0    4    0 

22nd.  Given  ye  ringers  at  Wirksworth 0  10    0 

25th.  Given  to  ye  servants  at  Hopton 3    8    3 

Given  more  to  ye  servants 0    2    6 

Oct     11th.  Given  to  a  maid  as  brought  a  pr.  of  stockings 0    2    0 

14th.  Given  Annie  Twigg  for  dear  little  Wm 0    5    0 

30th.  Lost  at  shuffellboard,  and  given  Jack  and  Tom 0    4    0 

Nov.   10th.  Given  Wm.  Bassford  for  going  to  Derby,  and  Jn.  Cope  for  put- 
ting out  his  shoulder 0  10    0 

1711. 

Jan'y  21st.  Given  to  Betty  for  looking  after  me  in  the  small-pox 01  01  06 

Brother  Frank's  allowance  for  Oct  last,  and  Dr.  and  apothicary 

money ^17  04  06 

27th.  Paid  ye  barber  for  shaving  my  head 07  06 

Feb.     6th.  Paid  James,  for  to  buy  mourning  and  Uverys  and  hatts  and 

breeches 40  00  00 

8th.  Paid  Mrs.  Cheveley  for  to  buy  mourning  for  me 25  00  00 

12th.  Paid  for  2  blunder  busses 2  00  00 

Paid  Frank  Fisher  for  2  woodco 02  00 

2l8t  Paidforasuitofcloathesformy  dear 3  15  00 

Paid  for  a  hatt  and  lace 1  00  00 

25th.  Paid  Lovelock,  for  makeing  my  dear's  cloaths 4 109  00 

Mar.       3d,  Paid  for  2  turkeys  of  T.  Butcher 05  00 

8th.  To  Dr.  Cook  for  dear  Uttle  Will'm *2  03  00 

12th.  Paid  for2  wigs 1  12  00 

15th.  Given  nurse  for  looking  after  d'r  WiUy  when  he  had  ye  small-pox    116 

16th.  Given  James  for  buying  my  horse , 116 

Paid  for  ye  horse 10    0    0 

Given  ye  cook  for  saving  ye  suet 2    6 

PaidWm.  Whitehomfbras'rloynofbeef 5    0 

26th.  Paid  my  sister  Carter  part  of  her  money,  so  yt  ye  interest  must 

notgoon 50    0    0 

27th.  Paid  for  ye  Queen's  tax  for  Benham 13    4 

Paid  for  3  Whole  Duty's  of  Man 8    6 

Given  Robin  for  selling  ye  horse 2    6 

29th.  Pfridfor  a  perrywig 19    0 

Apr.      Ist  Paid  for  a  hatt  for  little  Willy,  and  for  letters 8  00 

Given  Mr.  Packer's  man  for  a  dog 5  00 

2d.  Paid  John  Newton  for  ye  poor's  rate  to  Easter 3    4  00 

10th.  Given  Johnathau  for  coming  home  sober 0    1  00 

12th.  Paid  for  Cambden's  Brittaine 2  10  00 

16.      Paid  Edward  Young  for  ^e  window  tax 1    5  00 

Given  toyescolarsat  Wickham 2  06 

Paid  Jn.  Webb  ye  Queen's  tax  and  gaol  money * 8    9  03 

Paid  Mr.  White  for  measuring  land 1    0  03 

22d.  Given  Robin  for  bringing  the  writtings  safe 5  00 

May    19th.  Given  Jn.  Cox  for  cowcumbers 2  06 

20th.  PaidMr.Webforl6gos8lens 1    4  00 

Paid  Mr.  Lyte  for  ye  2  ffuns 6    6  08 

23d.  Paid  ye  women  for  picking  stones 1  06 

31st.  Paid  Robin  for  letters  and  bath  waters 4  00 

June     8th.  Given  ye  cooper's  wife  for  sitting  up  with  Tom ;....  5  00 

11th.  Given  Robin  and  Jack  for  coming  home  sober  from  my  cousin 

Packer's.. 5  00 

- 
*  The  superfluous  cyphers,  which  appear  in  the  original,  are  omitted  in  subsequent^ 
■as  some  have  been  in  preceding,  entries.  .     r\r\nio 
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1711.  £  t.  <f. 

June  11th   Given  James  for  disapointing  him  when  Jack  was  to  go  away. ..  10    0 

13.     Paid  for  2  barreUe  of  gunpowder 116 

24.     Giyen  Frank  Adams  for  strawberriee 2    0 

Given  Tom  and  Jonathan  for  saying  their  catichism 9    0 

July  11th.  Paid  for  makeing  my  br.  John's  shirts 6    0 

12.     Paid  Robin  for  going  down  with  Strowd  to  bo  cared  of  ye  farcy.  4    0 

Paid  for  collyflower 6    0 

18th.  Given  where  wee  dined '   10    0 

Given  at  Queen's  Golledge 2    0 

Poi^  for  laieing  ye  men's  hatts 5    6 

Paidfor  ye  laoe  and  buttons 19    6 

Given  my  br.  John  what  he  lost  at  cards 11    0 

23.      Paid  Mrs.  Webb  for  6  docks 2    6 

30.     To  the  surgeon  for  lettine  me  blood 10    9 

Paid  for  a  chaire  for  litt£  Willy 6    6 

Aug.    9th.  Paid  for  a  sissers  case  and  penknife 17    0 

Paid  for  a  purse  and  a  pair  of  buckles 1  16    0 

16.      Paid  for  silver  buttons  for  my  dear's  frock 1  12    0 

28.      Paid  for  2  pair  of  stays 17  12    0 

Paidfor3  seals 10    0 

8ept    6.     Lost  at  cards  and  given  Jack 7    6 

Given  Mr.  Dimsdale's  man  for  2  hares 4    0 

23.      Given  James  for  an  apron,  and  to  learn  to  do  up  napkins 15    0 

%.     Paid  Mary  Young  for  four  ffeese 10    0 

Oct    12.      Given  Jonathan  and  Will  for  reading  four  Sunday  nights 8    0 

28.      Given  y^  cook  for  the  parson's  supping  here  twice 5    0 

Not.     5.      Given  Humphrey  Fisher,  now  he  is  ill  of  the  smoU-pox 10    0 

Given  Jonathan  and  Will  for  reading 2    0 

1711. 

8fch.  Paid  Dr.  Cook  to  return  up  to  London 100  0    0 

23.     Paid  Robin  for  the  cloatbs  yt  were  Jack's 5    0    0 

Paid  for  4  aprons  for  Betty  Mills 9    0 

Paid  Robin  for  a  razor 3    0 

26.     Paid  a  plumber  for  a  pump  to  our  house 2    4    0 

Paid  James  for  his  old  leather  breeches  for  Jonathan 10    0 

28.     Paid  for  a  bottle  of  cinnamon  water. 14    6 

Dec      4.      Given  Tom  to  buy  him  f>purs  and  a  whip 2    6 

8th.  Paid  Richard  Klmber  for  mending  odd  things  .*. 2    0 

15th.  Given  Katty  for  teaching  Willy  his  prayers 5    0 

Given  my  br.  Jn.  to  play  at  cards 11    0 

18th.  Paid  the  man  as  brought  ye  child's  stayes  from  London 1    0 

19.     Paid  for  bricks  to  do  tne  washing  with 10    0 

SOth.  Given  the  carrier's  man  for  his  ]&a8-box 5    0 

Given  the  cook  for  dressing  2  diners  when  the  tenants  paid  their 

rent  at  Coopersale 5    0 

23d.  Paid  for  4  bottles  of  wine 10    0 

Paid  for  pipes  and  tobacco 1    6 

Given  at  ye  sacrament,  my  dear  and  myself 10    0 

96.      Paid  Mr.  Pool  two  small  bills  he  has  brought  in  twice— the  carrier 

of  Eping  is  one,  and  I  don't  know  ye  other 18    0 

Given  old  Sole's  prentice  for  his  Christmas-box 5    0 

Below  are  given  a  number  of  miscellaneous  accounts  forming  a  part 
of  the  Halliwell  collection  : 

A  tavern  Ullj  1675. 

£    «.   d. 

Bretd  and  beere 16    4 

Wine  and  orraDges 15    4 

ineok  and  breast  of  mntton  and  broath 5    0 

i  breast  of  veale 4    0 

Aahoolderofmnttonand  saUet « 3    6 

Sixduckeiis 7    6 

Spmowgraase 2    0 

Pochteggs 1    0 

F^!!7. 2    0 

£2  16    8 

T^MrvtB 5    0 

Buck  Boy,  Chelmsfobd,  May  15«*,  1675.  .    ^^^ ,  ^ 
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Mr,  John  Moore^s  6iZl— 1676. 
Te  26th  of  December.  *  £   «.  ^ 

Owinge  for  lodginge 16  0 

For  ft  Broude « 10  0 

Ffor  a  necke  of  mutton  and  all  other  tliiDgs 7  8 

Fforffaggetts 1   0 

Forabarrallofeall 14  0 

For  a  ponnd  of  tobi&ckoe  and  pipes 2  6 

For  moer  drink 2  6 

For  je  woman  eearchers 1   6 

Forlinke ^ 3  0 

Ye  porter 1   0 

For  eall  and  beer  and  bred  and  posset  drink  in  ye  tiem  of  his  siknes 8   0 

For  ye  man  that  lookt  after  him  in  his  siknes 5  0 

Ye  wosher  woman.../. 1   2 

Ye  sum  tis 4    3   4 

The  clark^sffees 19  0 

Totall 5    2  4 

VishurecmenU — 1675. 

£    i,  d, 
Ang.  10th.  Paid  nnto  John  Swallow  for  mending  2  sntos  of  clothes  of  my  mas- 
ter's    2   8 

17.      Given  unto  Thomas  Jackson  by  my  master's  order  ffor  tobaccoe 

pipes 1   2 

2]  St.    Paid  unto  Mr.  Boniface,  the  barber,  for  trimming  my  mr 1   6 

25th.  Paid  for  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tobaccoe 9 

27th.  Paid  for  mending  my  master's  golesshooe 2 

Sept.  14.      For  a  letter  by  the  post  unto  Valentine  Broughton 3 

Ffor  clenne  tobacco-pipes 2 

Oct.  11th.  Paid  John  Swallow  for  mending  my  master's  wostecoate  and 

doublett 6 

14.      Ffor  a  Gazette 1 

Ffor  2  pounds  of  candles 11 

Paid  for  a  bottlo  of  scurry  grasse 3 

Disburs'din  the  whale 0  17  10 

Bp8.  Stcrfcrd—Feh,  ye  1«(,  1675. 

£   9,  d. 

1  horse  6  nights' hay 4   0 

15  bushell  of  oats 2    0    0 

One  bushell  3  pecks  of  beens ^ 7    0 

Half  a  bushell  of  mault 1    4 

Boft  offJudUh  Orcsham—No,  ye  9, 1706. 

£  9.  d, 

1  pair  of  shamey  gloves 3   6 

5  yds.  half  off  mne  plain  muslin,  at  96^ 2    9    6 

1  white  fl»u8e  handkeroheiff 3   C 

1  black  nann  with  India  sticks 4    6 

2  yds.  and  halff  off  lustring  ffor  a  hood,  7^^ 17    6 

1  broad  crape  hood 11   6 

1  black  fiirale 1    4 

1  black  fferbelo  apron 15   6 

2  white  koles  and  3  wiers 2   6 

Making  5  sut's  of  night  cloths 7    6 

Making  3  pair  of  double  ruffles 3    0 

Making  3  long  tuckers 2    6 

1  white  sorsnet  hood 10    6 

2  yds.  of  ribin  ffor  ye  apron 6 

5  yds.  and  quarter  off  muslin  ffor  2  heads,  and  7  pr.  of  ruffles 1  14    0 

Starching  the  5  yds.  off  muslin 2    6 

2  yds.  3  quarters  off  ffine  lawn 1  19    0 

4  yds.  and  halff  off  ffine  oambrick  for  a  comet  sute 3    3    0 

4  yds.  off  muslin  ffor  2  aprons 1  14    0 

Starching  ye  muslin 3    0 
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£  8.  d. 

Making  ye  aproDs 0    8  6 

3  yds.  holff  ell  off  white  Spanish 4  9 

1  white  silk  girdle 1  4 

Iffine  stick  flan  wthgaase 16  0 

6  yds.  off  white  and  suTer  ribin 1  13  0 

6  yds.  off  £Bne  plain  ground  lace,  att  44«/^ 13    4  0 

6yds.offplain  ground  ffor  night  cloths,  at  288% 8    8  0 

4yds.off  lace  ffor  ruffles,  at  158A 3    7  6 

lyd.aDd  quarter  off  fflne  lace  ffor  ye  bosome 17  6 

Laid  out  for  Madam  Archer — 1711. 

£    8.  d. 

March   6th.  Paid  for  six  bottles  of  Hungary  water 0    7  6 

19th.  Paid  for  2  yds.  3  qrs.  of  plain  muslin,  at  8«.  ye  yd 12  0 

27th.  Pd.  for  3  qrs.  and  i  of  one  striped  muslin 5  3 

28th.  Virginia  tobaccoc,  12  pd.  and  a  box 1  10  4 

25th.  For  making  2  homed  night  heads -       4  0 

For  makeing  2  day  heads,  single  laps 3  4 

For  maketng  6  homed  tuckers 1  6 

April     4th.  Paid  for  a  past  bord  box 1| 

14th.  Paid  for  8  o.  and  qr.  of  clowded  wosted,  at  8d,  ye  ounce 5  6 

19th.  Paid  for  a  cheese  of  12  pd.  lack6oz 3  8 

23d.    Paid  for  a  pr.  of  pumps 16  0 

24th.  Paid  for  2  yds.  of  white  sarcnett  for  a  hood 6  0 

25th.  Paid  for  2  pr.  of  shammy  gloves , 7  0 

Paid  for  5  pr.  of  black  letner  gloves 6  8 

May     13th.  For  1,000  of  ye  best  stiff  pins 1  0 

24th.  Paid  for  a  duzen  of  oringes 3  0 

Paid  for  a  doz.  of  leamons 2  6 

Jnne      2d.   Paid  for  a  pr.  of  ereings 3  6 

Jnly      5th.  Paid  for  a  pd.  of  Bohe  tea i 14  0 

Paid  for  a  yd.  of  best  black  lute  string 6  6 

12th.  Paid  for  2  new  glasses  for  ye  spectacles 1  0 

15.      Paid  for  300  of  wallnuts  to  pickell 1  0 

Paid  ye  basket  woman  for  bringing  ym  home 1^ 

Paid  for  ye  Christian  Hero 1  6 

15.      Paid  for  boyling  ye  silver  buttons 6 

Paid  for  dying  ye  night  gowne  lying 2  0 

Sir  John  NewlojC8  6t«— 1701. 

Bought  of  James  Lund  and  Lluellin  Aspley,  at  the  Crane  in  the  Poultry,  March 
^  290,1701. 

£   8.  d. 

Ipairof  fine  China  jarrs,  painted  with  gold 16  0 

1  pair  of  blew  China  Ronlwaggons 18  0 

4  China  chocolet  caps  and  4  saucers,  in  colors 13  4 

2  ditto  chocolet  caps  and  2  two  saucers 8  0 

4  small  china  bottles 3  0 

Icliina  teapot 3  0 

3  pair  bottles  and  3  faulty  cups 2  6 

lidelf  saucers 4  0 

4    7  10 

1  Mir  small  bottles  with  gold 2    6 

9£iulty  chocolet  and  tea  cups,  in  colers 3    0 

4  13    4 
Agreed  to  a  bolt  [abate]  for  the  upper  peroell 2  10 

4  10    6 
A  poulterer's  hilL 

£  «.    <f. 

Doe  to  me  npon  the  ballance 18  10 

IW.3l6t.  For  a  lamb  and  pluck 8    0 

For  side  of  veal  and  head,  at  2id.  p.  pound 8    9 

For  3  shell  ducks  and  2  widgions 2  10 

Fordish  flfish 5    0 

For2torkeys 4    6 
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£  t.  iL 

ForSffeeee 0  16  0 

For  2(K)  hundr.  oysten 4  0 

Foraoorlow 9 

Jan.     let.  Foraturkey 3  S 

For6  peD.buter 2  6 

For  eggs 8  S 

Paid  for  hire  of  a  large  tiray 1  Q 

Paid  for  looking  after  ye  bacon 2  0 

4tli.  For  2  dnoks  and  a  teal 1  11 

6th.  Foradishfish 6  3 

For  mnstard  seed 2  0 

For4pullet8 2  6 

8th.  For2  teal 4  0 


Becd.  16  06. 


£4  16    0 

Chriatmas  hoxeSj  1711. 


«.  iL 

December  26th.  Watchman^  waits,  tnmoock,  and  brewer's  men,  each 2    6 

Dostman 2    0 

3  baker's  men,  coachmaker's  man,  neweswoman,  oomchandler's 

man,  the  post,  gardner's  man,  and  clerk,  each 1    0 

Chimney-sweeper .•..  6 

Batchers  man,  Sadler's  man,  tayler's  boys,  locksmith's  men,  ^- 

rier's  man,  foreign  postman,  and  Mr.  Qover's  son,  each  ....•••  1    0 

14    0 
Work  dunfwr  Mrs,  Ann  Pegg  Oct  ye  10^,  1706. 

£   «.  d. 

Washing  a  snite  of  night-cloas  and  mfiQes • 0    0    5 

Washing  two  heads,  6a.;  ona  sheet  of  pines,  44 0    0  10 

Qnarter  and  i  of  holand  for  2  pr.  of  mittins ^ • 0    1    8 

3wds  i  of  riben,  2(2.,  to  bind  ym 0    0  10 

Washing  a  snite  of  night  cloas 3 

2  yds.  i  ell  of  scarlet  ^ging,  6  yd.  for  her  workt 1    3^ 

A  black  silk  apron  4/6;  sawmg  silk,  2d 4    8 

i  of  an  onnce  of  thred,  2^  needles,  2d 4^ 

Washing  and  dreeing  ner  best  lacet  head  and  mfi^ 10 

2yds.f  ofwhiteriben,  13d.yd 4    3f 

A  black  and  white  fann,  14d,;  a  paper  of  patches. 18 

i  ell  of  black  riben,  3  powder 5i 

4  yds.  of  yelow  riben,  2d.  yd. ;  3  nailes  of  broad  i ^ 10 

3  haUe  sheets  of  pines 1    0 

Washing  and  dresing  a  plane  head  andmffles 8 

Snailesof  stript  oambrick  lOd.  yd 3    li 

Making,  starchmg,  and  dresg.  her  night  cloas « 1    4 

Making  and  starcning  her  rufles,  6d. ;  tape,  Id 7 

2  yds.  of  black  and  white  riben,  17d.  yd 2  10 

Making  one  shift,  one  apron,  and  3  tnckers 10 

yd.  ^of  mnslinin  an  apron  4/6  yd 5    Of 

}  and  i  of  spotted  cambrick  for  single  mfles •••... 1  loj 

5  nailes  of  plane  mnslin  for  tnckers,  and  one  pr.  of  rofles 1    8^ 

Holand  tape  for  shifts  tuckers,  and  apron 4 

Washing  and  dresing  2  heads,  12d. ;  washing  a  suite  of  nitcloas,  3d 1    3 

Washing  and  dresing  a  head  and  4  pr.  of  rufles 1    2 

Washing  2  suites  of  night-cloas 6 

i  a  sheet  of  pines  3d./  washing  and  dresing  a  head,  6d 9 

Washing  a  suite  of  night-cloas,  3d.;  and  i  pd.  of  powder 5 

Washing  and  dresing  yr.  best  head  and  runes 10 

Washing  and  dresing  a  plane  head,  6d. ;  one  sheet  of  pines,  6d 1    0 

Washing  her  2-stript  night-cloas  andmffles 6 

Washing  2  suites  of  plane  night-cloas,  6d. ;  thred-2i 8| 

2    4  11 
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The  following  "mem'm"  may  interest  the  merchants  of  Boston,  showing  as  it  does 
tbe  kinds  of  gcSds  most  in  demand  168  years  aso.  The  statement  that  "eoods  well  bt. 
in  London  will  fetch  140  to  150  p.  c.  advanc^'  will  caose  regret  that  ''ye  good  old 
times^  have  passed  away : 

M€&im  ^  Oe  mM\  9tafiU  goods  in  general  at  Boetoiiy  in  New  EngVd,  ye  ilk  Sber,  1706. 

IKmble  damasks,  mock,  do.,  bat  few,  if  any,  toyes,  and  all  other  fashionable  stufb 
for  women's  wear. 

Roasel  damasks,  sort'd,  t2£,  a  few  with  red  and  white  flowers,  most  of  blue  and 
wbito,  and  a  few  grave,  modest  conlecs. 

Blick  on^»es,  w^  cost  abt.  40  or  45  apce. ;  most  of  the  former. 

SUQoonee,  sorted,  yiz,  bine,  red,  and  lemo.  coir.,  pretty  fine,  and  other  graver,  fash- 
ioD&l  eonlors,  and  some  black. 

erased  serges,  wch.  cost  abt.  35/ apce.,  first  cost. 

Dnfflls  of  a  good  steel  bine,  and  no  other  eonlors. 

Fliimels  sorted,  viz,  some  yellow,  some  bine  and  red,  most  white,  and  some  of  them 
most  be  fine,  from  13  to  18  per  vara,  first  cost. 

Welch  and  Kendal  cottons,  bine,  red,  and  a  few  white. 

Some  dmggets  of  grave  eonlors. 

Bone  sad  could,  serges,  mizt.  wth.  blue  and  white,  of  H  yd*  wide. 

Low-prised  cloths,  of  a  drab  oonlr.,  from  5/  to  ^cost ;  most  of  the  former. 

Wide  britches-tickine,  with  fine,  narrow,  bright-blue  stripes, ;  narrow,  ditto. 

EDglish  and  Dutch  checks,  few  of  them  high  prised. 

Stroud  waters,  blue  and  red ;  most  of  the  lormer ;  costs  2/6  or  3/pr.  yd. 

A  coQise  sort  of  calicoes,  abt.  i  ell  wide,  flowd.  with  red  and  white  flowers,  and  some 
with  the  same  flowers  of  li  or  yard  wide. 

Oxenbrigg^B  white  and  browne. 

Pltin  muslins  of  different  finenesses,  shaded,  of  1)  yard  wide. 

Shear  muslins,  fit  for  headdresses  and  neckcloths. 

Striped  muslins,  a  few. 

Low  prised  hollands  to  sell  here  for  abt.  3  to  5  an  ell. 

Hsmoro  dowlass  of  different  finenesses. 

A  tortable  oarcel  of  pinns  packt.  up  by  themselves  in  barrls.  or  trunks. 

Gold  and  silver  thread  and  twist. 

Silke  gloves,  'bla.  and  could. 

Bla.  sUke  |»aze. 

Silke  and  thread  laces. 

Mohair  coate  and  breast  buttons ;  halfe  of  the  latter,  and  of  each  some  black. 

Broad  and  narrow  gartering. 

Brosd  and  narrow  alamode  is  still  much  wanted ;  ye  last  sold  Vras  at  12/p«r  ell. 
Ordinary  writeing-paper  costs  about  5/or  €/a  reame. 

A  aortmt.  of  fiMhonable  flowd.  silkes,  from  4/  to  Q6,  or  S/a  yard  cost,  will  sell  well 
ftD  ye  summer,  wth.  some  good  bla.  flowd.  silke  amon^  it. 

A  parcel  of  the  best  andlargt.  wool-ciurds,  halfe  thicks,  blue,  red,  and  sad  eonlors; 
9  of  the  former. 
Hollands  duck  is  worth  here  £7  to  £7  1%  more  or  less,  as  in  goodness. 
Cordage  sorted  as  pr.  memo.  7(yper  c.  here. 
Powder  is  worth  here  £14  a  barrl. 
Ambros  Crowley's  nailes  sorted  as  hereafter  mentioned. 
Seythes  and  sickles  of  the  best  makers',  good  goods. 
^Muiish  iron,  worth  here  £40  per  pr.  tunn. 
Swedes,  ditto,  £34  to  £35  per  tunn. 
Lead,  in  piggs,  £25  pr.  tunn. 
Lead,  in  ham,  worth  £86  to  S7  pr.  c 

Shott,  sorted,  ▼i'^  goose,  one-halfe ;  ye  other  i,  dnck,  pigeon,  and  bird,  is  now  scarce 
worth  upwards  of  j£30  pr.  tunn. 
Grocery-ware,  vizt^  raisins,  soils,  new,  and  in  half  barrils,  £5  10  pr.  c.  here. 
Cnnant  and  figgs  in  ye  caskes  are  imported  in  if  possible. 

^ice,  sorted,  init.  100  lb.  of  nutmeg,  25  lb.  of  doves,  6  lb.  of  mace,  5  cwt.  of  pepper 
ia  iiDiU  oaska,  worth  here  now  3/ft>er  lb. 
A  parcel  of  hatts,  sorted,  vizt,  elts  and  castors,  cloth  or  Carolina  hatts. 
HoTE.— What  eoods  have  no  price  affixt  to  them  will  fetch  here  (teing  well  bt.  in 
Londo.)  140  to  150  p.  advance,  and  more,  if  any  perticulars  happen  to  ba  axtrawd- 
hinUy  wanted  when  they  arryve. 
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THE  ERA  OF  MACHINERY. 

The  inventions  which  distinguished  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  productive  industry.  The  new  devices 
for  spinning,  akeady  referred  to,  were  used  at  first  in  connection  with 
water-power ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  steam-engine  was  brought 
into  requisition  to  give  them  increased  efficiency  and  a  wider  sphere  of 
operation.  Once  successfully  applied  to  the  moving  of  machinery,  this 
great  motor  seemed  to  stimulate  the  inventive  faculties  of  man  to  pre- 
ternatural activity;  and  one  labor-saving  device  was  quickly  followed 
by  another,  untU  a  great  proportion  of  all  manufacturing  industry,  was 
largely  performed  by  the  aid  of  machinery. 

This  great  change  in  the  methods  of  production — a  change  which  has 
progressedsteadiiy  from  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  to  the  present 
time — was  inaugurated  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  there  that  the  new 
system  received  its  earliest  and  most  signal  development.  Augmenting 
to  a  prodigious  extent  the  aggregate  product  of  labor,*  it  necessarily 
gave  rise  to  a  vast  increase  in  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  community ; 
and  in  this  increase  the  working-classes  have  undoubtedly  shared  to  tf 
considerable  extent,  though  in  a  degree  not  at  all  comparable  to  that  in 
which  the  wealthier  dasses  have  been  benefited.  Indeed,  each  new 
application  of  machinery  was  a  source  of  temporary  inconvenience,  or 
even  of  severe  distress,  to  the  particular  class  of  workmen  whose  manual 
labor  it  superseded. 

But  the  most  important  bearing  of  the  new  methods  of  production 
upon  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital  and  the  condition  of  the 
working-classes  grew  out  of  the  necessity  which  they  created  for  asso* 
ciated  industry,  and  for  large  establishments,  carried  on  by  accumu- 
lated capital.  Nowhere  is  this  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  in 
an  eminent  degree  a  household  industry.  The  language  of  Words- 
worth— 

"  Maids  at  the  wheel,  the  weaver  at  his  loom, 
Sat  blitbe  and  happy" — 

would  doubtless  have  answered  almost  equally  well  to  describe  an 
ancient  Egyptian  household  in  the  era  of  the  pyramids,  or  the  occupa- 
tions of  an  ordinary  Lancashire  family  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Almost  every  fiEirm-house  and  cottage  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  England  had  its  spinning-wheel,t  which  furnished  in-door 
occupation  for  women  and  children,  while  the  men  were  engaged  in  the 
labors  of  the  field.  The  invention  of  the  fly-shuttle  in  1738  had  very 
much  increased  the  rapidity  with  which  weaving  could  be  done,  and  the 
business  of  spinning  was  thus  stimulated  to  great  activity,  the  earnings 
of  spinners  being  unprecedentedly  large.  While  the  textile  industries 
were  in  this  condition  Hargreaves  invented  the  spinning-jenny,|  and 
Arkwright  the  spinning-frame,  sometimes  called  the  water-firame  or 
throstle  ;§  and  a  few  years  later  these  were  followed  by  a  still  more  ^ab- 
orate  machine,||  in  which  the  operations  of  both  of  them  were  combined. 
So  great  was  the  superiority  of  the  new  machines  that  the  old-fetshioned 

*  It  is  calcnlated  in  Kennedy's  "  Bise  and  Progress  of  the  Cotton  Trade"  that,  as  early 
as  1815,  one  person,  aided  by  machinery,  could  produce  as  much  as  two  hundred  cot- 
tage spinners  coula  have  produced  in  1760. 

f  In  many  cases  several. 

t  About  1764. 

$  Patented  in  1769. 

)  The  "  mule,"  invented  by  Samuel  Crompton  in  1776. 
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wheel  was  quickly  banished  from  the  field  of  competition,  and  spinning, 
88  a  household  industry,  was  practically  at  an  end.  Weaving,  however, 
bUU  held  its  place,  and  was  even  stimulated  to  extraordinary  activity  by 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  product  of  yam  which  followed  the  inventions 
jast  referred  to.  In  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire,  bams 
and  other  out-buildings  were  quickly  converted  into  loom-shops;  and 
when  these  no  longer  sufficed  to  meet  the  new  demand,  weavers'  cot- 
tages, with  loom-shops  attached,  arose  on  every  side.  The  era,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  rapid  change,  and  ere  long  the  power-loom,  worked  by 
water  or  steam,  began  to  compete  with  the  hand-loom.  The  wages  of 
weaTers,  which  under  the  first  impulse  communicated  by  the  new  spin- 
ning-machinery had  risen  to  an  unusual  height  and  attracted  large  num- 
bers to  the  business,  gradually  sank  to  a  pittiance,  scarcely  sufficient  to 
afford  the  workpeople  the  most  wretched  subsistence. 

The  triumph  of  machinery,  however,  had  been  only  a  question  of  time. 
In  weaving,  as  in  spinning,  separate  domestic  industry  was  compelled 
to  give  place  to  collective  industry  in  large  establishments.  The  work- 
man who  had  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  at  his  own  loom,  and 
the  housewife  who  had  plied  her  busy  task  over  the  wheel  at  her  own 
fireside,  were  compelled  by  the  force  of  irresistible  circumstances  to  take 
their  places  along  with  hundreds  of  others  in  <^  the  mill,"  and  to  regulate 
their  hours  of  labor,  as  well  as  their  meals  and  their  hours  of  rest,  by 
the  sound  of  its  peremptory  bell. 

The  concentration  of  capital,  which  was  necessary  to  the  prosecution 
of  manufecturing  industry  under  the  new  system,  was  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  high  prices  which  manufacturers  at  first  obtained  for  their 
Iffodncts.  ^^  Yarn  of  a  quality  which  in  1815  was  sold  for  three  shillings 
a  pound  brought  in  the  infancy  of  the  manufacture  as  high  as  thirty 
shUlings.  The  British  mulled  muslins  which,  when  first  manufactured, 
were  eagerly  bought  up  by  the  rich  at  $2.50  a  yard,  are  now  offered  to 
the  poor — of  less  durable  quality,  however — for"  six  cents  a  yard."*  So 
it  mast  have  been  in  many  other  industries,  for  the  public  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  prices  they  had  paid  for  the  products  of  manual  labor,  and 
these  the  manufacturers  could  readily  undersell,  while  retaining  an 
enormous  profit  for  themselves.  It  was  not  till  machine-made  goods 
had  taken  possession  of  the  market  that  the  competition  between  rival 
manufacturers  brought  prices  down  to  a  proper  level  and  gave  the  con- 
som^  a  reasonable  share  in  the  reduced  cost  of  production.  In  the 
laean  time  vast  fortunes  had  been  rapidly  accumulated,  and  to  the  new 
capital  thus  made  available  for  manufacturing  purposes  was  added  that 
whidi  enterprises  yielding  such  magnificent  pecuniary  results  attracted 
from  every  side.  Thus  the  industrial  revolution  inaugurated  by  Watt, 
ifl  conjunction  with  Hargreaves,  Arkwright^  and  Orompton^  gained 
added  impetus  with  each  year's  progress,  and  with  marvelous  rapidity 
produced  its  transforming  effects  upon  economic  and  social  conditions. 

The  comprehension  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  that  revolution  will 
gteatly  facilitate  a  correct  understanding  of  the  labor  question  of  the 
present  day.  Indeed,  it  is  out  of  that  revolution  mainly  that  the  labor 
qaestion  in  its  present  form  has  grown.  It  has  already  been  remarked 
that  the  new  methods  of  production  created  a  necessity  ^<  for  associated 
iodastry  and  for  large  establishments  carried  on  by  accumulated  capi- 
tal' The  fall  significance  of  this  fact  may  not  at  once  be  apparent,  but 
a  little  rt^ection  will  make  it  so.  By  "accumulated  capital,''  as  just 
used,  is  meant  masses  of  capital  vastly  in  excess  of  the  average  posses- 


*  Autobiography  of  R.  D.  OweD,p.  13. 
12  L 
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sioDS  of  individuals,  even  in  tbe  most  prosperoas  co«nmanities — masses 
80  large  that  the  possession  of  one  sach  mass  by  any  individual  implies, 
as  its  necessary  counterpart,  tbe  comparative  poverty  of  scores  or  even 
hundreds  of  others,  and  their  dependence  upon  the  one  for  employment 

When  industry  was  carried  on  in  small  separate  establishments,  a 
steady  and  industrious  workman  might  reasonably  hope  to  accumulate 
the  means  of  setting  up  in  business  for  himself,  and  thus  the  workman 
of  this  year  might  next  year  be  numbered  among  the  employers.  Theo- 
retically this  is  so  still,  for  it  is  a  common  boast  in  our  own  country,  at 
least,  that  the  avenues  to  wealth  and  the  honors  of  official  life  are  open 
to  all.  Circumstances,  however,  are  sometimes  stronger  than  the  laws, 
and  inexorably  deny  what  the  laws  very  freely  permit.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  number  of  industries  which  may  be  prosecuted  by  sepa- 
rate individuals  on  a  small  scale,  and  which  may  be  started  with  each 
an  amount  of  capital  as  a  working-man  can  save  out  of  his  wages,  ia 
now  comparatively  small,  and  that  it  is  steadily  diminishing  as  the 
sphere  of  machinery  extends.  One  may  still  see  the  shoemaker's  shop, 
with  its  modest  array  of  tools  and  its  little  stock  of  leather,  represent- 
ing a  total  capital  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  or  even  less ;  but  the  sphere 
of  such  shops  is  now  comparatively  limited,  and  the  proportion  of  boots 
and  shoes  made  by  machinery  in  large  factories  is  increasing  year  by 
year.  In  like  manner  one  may  still  see  the  shop  of  the  blacksmith,  the 
wheelwright,  the  carpenter,  and  the  cabinet-maker;  but  in  all  of  these 
and  in  other  trades,  the  amount  of  work  executed  in  large  establish- 
ments by  the  aid  of  machinery  is  immense,  and  is  constantly  aug- 
menting. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  not  referred  to  as  a  thing  to 
be  regretted.  The  vast  increase  in  man's  productive  powers  which 
machmery  has.  brought  with  it  is  an  incalculable  blessing ;  it  would  not 
be  wise,  however,  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  incidental  evils — ^temporary  in 
their  character,  it  is  to  be  hoped — ^by  which  this  blessing  is  accompanied. 
The  alarmists  who  imagined  that  machinery,  by  doing  the  work  which 
had  been  done  by  human  hands,  would  leave  the  hands  without  em- 
ployment were  not  long  in  learning  from  experience  and  observation 
how  groundless  were  their  fears.  What  machinery  has  done  is  not,  if 
we  except  occasional  temporary  consequences  of  its  introduction,  to 
deprive  men  of  employment,  but  to  change  the  conditions  under  which  iken 
worh.  Except  in  the  co-operative  enterprises,  which  within  a  few  years 
past  have  been  successfully  carried  out,  its  effect  has  been  to  divide  sdl 
that  large  portion  of  society  employed  in  connection  with  it  into  two 
distinct  and,  in  respect  to  their  circumstances,  widely  separated  classes, 
the  one  consisting  mainly  of  a  few  very  rich  employers,  the  other  em- 
bracing a  multitude  of  employes,  who,  if  not  absolutely  very  poor, 
are  at  least  extremely  poor  in  comparison  with  the  members  of  the  oUier 
class. 

This  wide  contrast  of  conditions  is  probably  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
discontent  of  the  working-classes;  but  the  principal  cause,  both  of  this 
discontent  and  of  their  aggressive  attitude  toward  capital,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  to  the  great  mass  these  conditions  appear  to  be 
practically  permanent.  The  journeyman  mechanic  who  could  see  a 
prospect  that  within  ten  years  he  might  himself  become  the  owner  of 
a  shop  was  not  disposed  to  feel  or  act  unkindly  toward  a  class  of  which 
he  hoped  so  soon  to  become  a  member,  viz,  toward  the  employers;  bat 
to  the  operative  the  possession  of  a  factory  is  a  thing  so  remote  from 
probability  that  it  scarcely  enters  into  his  wildest  dreams  of  future  sue- 
cess.    So  it  is  in  all  tbe  industries  carried  on  in  those  great  establish. 
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ments,  against  which  the  competition  of  little  shops,  in  any  extended 
gpheie,  is  each  year  becoming  more  difficult. 

It  is  thus  that  machine-labor  has  imparted  to  the  great  body  of  the 
working-people  the  cohesion  and  the  common  sentiments  of  a  perma- 
nent class  apart  from  the  class  of  employers.  But  while  it  has  thus 
furnished  the  occasion  for  their  combination  in  defense  of  their  common 
interests,  it  has  at  the  same  time  contributed  in  another  way  to  render 
that  combination  powerful  and  efficient.  By  creating  gregarious  indus- 
try and  greatly  extending  the  sphere  of  urban  life,  it  afforded  to  the 
working-classes  enlarged  opportunities  for  mutual  intercourse,  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  an  unwonted  degree  of  intellectual  activity.  The  result 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  popular  intelligence  and  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  methods  and  purposes  of  combination  among  work- 
ingmen.  The  breaking  of  machinery  and  the  ^< ratting"  of  workmen 
not  connected  with  tr^es-unions  are  now  happily  becoming  compara- 
tively  rare,  and  mutual  benefit,  such  as  relief  out  of  society  funds  in 
sickness  or  old  age,  together  with  co-operation,  is  attracting  an  increas- 
ing share  of  the  attention  of  the  working-class.  There  is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  last-mentioned  form  of  combination  may  yet  afford  the  means 
of  reconciling  machinery  and  associated  labor  with  that  personal  inde- 
pendence which  they  at  first  seemed  likely  to  place  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  mass  of  workingmen.  By  the  union  of  many  small  sums, 
associations  of  workmen  may  succeed  in  forming  out  of  their  own  earn- 
ings those  aggregations  of  capital  which  are  necessary  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  industry  with  the  aid  of  the  best  modern  appliances.  If  they 
(an  do  this  and  also*  supply  out  of  their  own  ranks  efficient  oversight 
and  business  management,  the  great  capitalist,  towering  among  his 
<q>eratives  like  a  mountain  among  hillocks,  will  cease  to  be  an  industrial 
necessity. 

But  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  co-operation,  as  well  as  of  trad'es- 
nnions  and  strikes,  must  be  postponed  until  something  has  been  said 
of  the  more  immediate  effects  of  the  factory  system  during  the  earlier 
period  of  its  development,  and  of  the  public  questions  and  legislative 
measures  to  which  those  effects  gave  rise.  Upon  these  points  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  in  Chapter  VII  of  his  "  Eeign  of  Law,"  presents  some  highly- 
interesting  facts  and  reflections.  After  observing  that  the  factory  sys- 
tem began  under  the  old  motive-power  of  water  before  the  steam-engine 
was  mSie  available,  he  continues  as  follows : 

Teiy  soon  the  oonrse  of  every  moantain  stream  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  was 
mariced  by  feu^rieR.  This  again  had  another  conseqaence.  It  was  a  necessity  of  the 
CMS  that  snoh  factories  mnst,  generally,  be  sitnated  at  a  distance  from  pre-existing 
popalationsy  and,  therefore,  from  a  foil  sopply  of  labor.  Conseqaently  they  had  to  ere- 
ite  eommnnities  for  themselves.  From  this  necessity,  acain,  It  arose  that  the  earlier 
mOls  were  worked  nnder  a  system  of  apprenticeship.  The  due  attendance  of  the  requisite 
Bomber  of  **  hands"  was  secured  by  engagements  which  bound  the  laborer  to  his  work 
kit  a  definite  period. 

And  now,  for  the  iirst  time,  appeared  some  of  the  consequences  of  gregarious  labor 
under  the  working  of  natural  laws,  and  under  no  restrictions  from  positive  institutions. 
The  mill-owners  collected,  as  apprentices,  boys  and  girls,  youths  and  men,  and  women, 
of  all  sj^es.  In  very  many  cases  no  provision  adequate,  or  even  decent,  was  provided 
tat  their  accommodation.  The  hours  of  labor  were  excessive.  The  ceaseless  and  nn* 
tiring  agency  of  machines  kept  no  reckoning  of  the  exhaustion  of  human  nerves.  The 
Ciettny  system  had  not  been  many  ^ears  in  operation  when  its  effects  were  seen.  A 
whole  gen^^tion  were  growing  up  tinder  condfitions  of  physical  degeneracy,  of  mental 
ignorance,  and  of  moral  corruption.  The  first  public  man  to  bring  it  under  the  notice 
of  Parliament  with  a  view  to  remedy,  was,  to  his  immortal  honor,  a  master-manufac- 
turer, to  whom  the  new  industry  had  brought  wealth,  and  power,  and  station.  In  1802 
the  elder  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  biU  to  interfere  bv  law  with  the 
satnril  effects  of  the  nnrestricted  competition  in  human  labor.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  slow  progress  of  new  ideas  in  the  English  mind,  and  of  its  strong  instinct  to  adopt 
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DO  measare  which  does  not  stand  in  some  clear  relation  to  pre-existing  laws,  that  Sir 
Robert  PeePs  bill  was  limited  strictly  to  the  regulation  of  the  labor  of  apprentices. 
Children  and  young  persons  who  were  not  apprentices,  might  be  subject  to  the  same 
evils,  but  for  them  no  remedy  was  asked  or  provided.  The  notion  was,  that  as  appren- 
tices were  already  nnder  statutory  provisions,  and  were  subjects  of  a  legal  contract,  it 
was  permissible  that  their  hours  of  labor  should  be  regulated  by  positive  enactment. 
But  the  Parliament  which  was  familiar  with  restrictions  on  the  products  of  labor,  and 
with  restrictions  of  monopoly  on  labor  itself— which  restrictions  were  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  supposed  economic  benefits — would  not  listen  to  any  proposal  to  regulate 
''free''  labor  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  even  the  most  frightful  moral  evils.  These  evils, 
however  great  they  misht  be,  were  the  result  of  **  natural  laws,''  and  were  incident  to 
the  personal  freedom  of  employers  and  employed.  In  the  case  of  apprentices,  however, 
it  was  conceded  that  restrictions  might  be  tolerated.  And  so,  through  this  narrow  door 
the  first  of  the  factory  acts  was  passed*  It  is  a  history  which  illustrates,  in  the  clear- 
est light,  the  sense  in  which  human  conduct,  both  individually  and  collectively  is  de- 
termined by  natural  law.  If  Watt's  steam-engine  had  been  invented  earlier — if  mills 
had  not  been  at  first  erected  away  from  the  centers  of  population,  in  order  to  follow 
the  course  of  streams— if,  consequently,  the  evils  of  the  factory  system  had  not  begun 
to  be  observable  in  the  labor  of  apprentices,  there  is  no  saying  how  much  longer  those 
evils  might  have  been  allowed  to  roster  without  even  an  assertion  of  the  right  to  check 
them.  The  act  of  1802,*  though  useless  in  every  other  sense,  was  invaluable  at  least 
in  makiuff  this  assertion. 

Meanwhile  Watt's  great  invention  had  been  completed.  And  now  a  new  cycle  of 
events  began.  When  the  perfected  steam-engine  became  applicable  to  mills,  it  was  no 
longer  always  cheaper  to  erect  them  in  rural  districts ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  often 
cheaper  to  have  them  in  the  towns,  near  a  full  supply  of  labor  and  a  cheap  supply  of 
fuel*  With  this  change  came  the  abandonment  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship.  It 
was  now  "free"  labor  which  more  and  more  supplied  the  mills.  But  this  only  led  to 
the  same  evUs  in  an  aggravated  form.  Children  and  women  were  especially  valuable  in 
the  work  of  mills.  There  were  parts'of  the  machinery  which  might  be  fed  by  almost 
infant  **  hands."  The  eaminin  of  children  became  an  irresistible  temptation  to  the 
parents.  They  were  sent  to  the  factory  at  the  earliest  age,  aud  they  worked  during 
the  whole  hours  that  the  machinery  was  kept  at  work.  Tne  result  of  this  system  was 
isoon  apparent.  In  1815,  thirteen  years  after  he  had  obtained  the  act  of  180i,  Sir  Bob- 
ert  Peel  came  back  to  Parliament  and  told  them  that  tbe  former  act  had  become  use- 
less; that  mills  were  now  generally  worked  not  by  water,  but  by  steam  j  that  appren- 
tices had  been  given  up,  but  that  the  same  exhausting  and  demoralizing  labor  from 
which  Parliament  had  intended  to  relieve  apprentices  was  the  lot  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  the  children  of  the  free  poor.  In  the  following  year,  1816,  pressing  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  a  new  measure  of  restriction,  he  addea  that  unless  the  legisla- 
ture extended  to  these  children  the  same  protection  which  it  had  intended  to  afford  to 
the  apprentice  class,  it  had  come  to  this,  that  the  great  mechanical  inventions  which 
were  tne  glory  of  the  age  would  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  the  country. 
These  were  strong  words  from  a  master-manufacturer,  but  they- were  not  more  strong 
than  true.t 

•  42  and  43  George  III,  cap.  73. 

f  Prominent  among  those  who  labored  to  bring  these  evils  to  the  attention  of^Parlia- 
ment  and  the  country  was  Robert  Owen,  himself  a  wealthy  and  successful  manufac- 
turer, though  more  widely  known  at  a  later  period  for  his  extreme  opinions  on  social 
questions.    His  son,  in  his  recentiy  published  volume  entitled  "  Threading  ^Ty  Way," 

fives  the  following  account  of  his  observations  during  a  journey  which  he  made  with 
is  father  through  England  and  Scotland  in  1815  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence 
touching  the  condition  of  children  employed  in  the  cotton,  woolen,  linen,  and  silk  fac- 
tories of  the  kingdom : 

*'  The  facts  we  collected  seemed  to  me  terrible  almost  beyond  belief.  Not  in  excep- 
tional cases,  but  as  a  rule,  we  found  children  of  ten  yean  old  worked  regularly  fourteen 
houn  a  day,  with  but  half  an  hour's  interval  for  the  mid-day  meal,  which  was  eaten  in 
the  factory.  In  the  fine-yam  cotton-mills,  (producing  firom  120  to  300  hanks  to  the 
pound,)  they  were  subjected  to  this  labor  in  a  temperature  usually  exceeding  75^ ;  and 
m  all  the  cotton-factories  they  breathed  an  atmosphere  more  or  less  ipjunoot  to  the 
lungs  because  of  the  dust  and  minute  cotton  fibers  that  pervaded  it. 

*' In  some  cases  we  found  that  greed  of  gain  had  impelled  the  mill-owners  to  still 
greater  extremes  of  inhumanity,  utterly  disgraceful,  indeed,  to  a  civilized  nation. 
Their  mills  were  run  fifteen,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  sixteen  hours  a  day,  with  a  single 
set  of  hands ;  and  they  did  not  scruple  to  employ  children  of  both  sexes  £rom  the  age 
of  eight.    We  actually  found  a  considerable  number  under  that  age. 

"  It  need  not  be  said  that  such  a  system  could  not  be  maintained  without  corporal 
punishment.  Most  of  the  overseers  openly  carried  stout  leather  thongs,  and  we  fre- 
quently saw  even  the  youngest  children  severely  beaten. 
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Thus  began  that  great  debate  which  ia  principle  may  be  said  to  be  not  ended  yet — 
tiie  debate,  how  far  it  is  legitimate  or  wise  in  positive  institutions  to  interfere  for  moral 
ends  with  the  freedom  of  the  indiyidoal  will.  Cobbett  denounced  the  oppositioii  to 
restrictiYe  measures  as  a  contest  of  **  mammon  against  mercy."  No  doubt  personal 
interesto  were  strong  in  the  forming  of  opinion,  and  some  indignation  was  natural 

r'nst  those  who  seemed  to  regard  the  absolute  neglect  of  a  whole  generation,  and 
total  abandonment  of  them  to  the  debasing  effects  of  excessive  toil,  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  slightest  check  in  the  accumulations  of  the  warehouse.  But  the 
opposition  was  not  in  the  main  due  either  to  selfishness  or  indifference.  False  intel- 
lectual conceptions,  false  views,  both  of  principle  and  of  fiust,  were  its  real  foundation. 
Some  of  the  ablest  men  in  Parliament,  wno  were  wholly  unaffected  by  any  bias  of  per- 
•ooal  interest,  declared  that  nothing  would  induce  them  to  int-erfere  with  the  labor 
which  they  called  ''free."  Had  not  the  workins-classes  a  right  to  employ  their  chil- 
dren IS  they  pleased  f  Who  were  better  able  to  jQdge  than  &thers  and  mothers  of  the 
capacities  cdf  their  children  f  Why  interfere  for  the  protection  of  those  who  already 
had  the  best  and  most  natural  of  all  protections?  Such  were  some  of  the  arguments 
affftinst  interfering  with  free  labor. 

Now,  in  what  sense  was  this  labor  free  t  It  was  free  fh>m  legal  compulsion ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  was  free  from  that  kind  of  compulsion  which  arises  out  of  the  public  will  of 
the  whole  community,  imposed  by  authority  upon  the  conduct  of  individuals.  But 
there  was  another  kind  of  force  from  which  this  labor  was  not  fire^-rthe  force  of  over- 
powering motive  operating  on  the  will  of  the  laborers  themselves.  If  one  parent,  more 
ctreftil  &an  others  of  the  welfare  of  his  children,  and  moved  less  exclusively  by  the 
desire  of  gain,  withdrew  his  children  at  an  earlier  hour  than  others  from  fSsMStory-work, 
his  children  were  liable  to  be  dismissed  and  not  employed  at  alL* 

On  the  other  hand,  motives  hardly  less  powerfhl  were  in  constant  operation  on  the 
masters.  The  ceaseless,  and  increasing,  and  unrestricted  competition  among  them- 
ailveSjthe  eagerness  with  which  human,  energies  rush  into  new  openiuffs  for  capital, 
for  enterprise,  and  for  skill,  made  them,  as  a  class,  insensible  to  the  frightful  evils 
which  were  arising  from  that  competition  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  which  is  the 
inpelling  motive  of  labor. 

^or  were  there  wanting  arguments,  founded  on  the  constancy  of  natural  laws, 
against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  le^slative  authority  to  interfere  with  the  "  free- 
dom" of  individual  will.  The  competition  between  the  possessors  of  capital  was  a 
competition  not  confined  to  our  own  country.  It  was  also  an  international  competi- 
tioD.  In  Belgium,  especially,-  and  in  other  countries,  there  was  the  same  rush 
akmf  the  new  paths  of  industry.  If  the  children's  hours  of  labor  were  curtailed,  it 
woom  involve  of  necessity  a  curtailment  also  of  the  adult  labor,  which  would  not 
be  available  when  left  alone.  This  would  be  a  curtailment  of  the  working-time  of 
the  whole  mill ;  and  this  would  involve  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  produce. 
Oatside  of  certain  limits  this  is  not  by  any  means  a  necessary  inference.  No  similar 
redaction  of  produce  would  arise  in  foreign  mills.  In  competition  with  them  the  mar- 
gin of  profit  was  already  small.  The  diminution  of  produce,  from  restricted  labor, 
woald  destroy  that  margin.  Capital  would  be  driven  to  countries  where  labor  was 
ftill  free  from  such  restnctions,  and  the  result  would  be  more  fittal  to  the  interests  of 
the  working-classes  of  the  English  towns  than  any  of  the  results  arising  from  the 
existing  hours  of  work.  All  these  consequences  were  represented  as  inevitable.  They 
most  arise  out  of  the  operation  of  invariable  laws. 

*'We  sought  out  the  surgeons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  these  children, 
aoting  their  names  and  the  facts  to  which  they  testified.  Their  stories  haunted  my 
dreams.  In  some  large  factories  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  the  children  wore 
either  cripples  or  otherwise  deformed,  or  permanently  ininred  by  excessive  toil,  some- 
timea  by  brutal  abuse.  The  younger  children  seldom  held  out  more  than  three  or  four 
jears  without  severe  illneas,  often  ending  in  death. 

**  When  we  expressed  surprise  that  parents  should  voluntarily  condemn  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  slavery  so  intolerable,  the  explanation  seemed  to  be  that  many  of  the 
Others  were  out  of  wors  themselves,  and  so  were,  in  a  measure,  driven  to  the  sacrifice 
for  lack  of  bread;  while  others,  imbruted  by  intemperance,  saw  with  indifference  an 
sbase  of  the  infant  faculties  compared  to  which  the  infanticide  of  China  may  almost 
he  termed  humane. 

*'In  London  my  fiatther  laid  before  several  members  of  Parliament  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence he  had  collected,  and  a  bill  which  he  had  prepared  forbidding  the  employment  in 
foetcries  of  child  workers  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  fixing  the  hours  they  might  be 
employed  at  ten  a  day.  Finally  he  obtained  from  the  elder  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  promise 
to  introduce  this  humane  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons.  •  «  •  •  The 
bin  dragged  through  the  house  for  four  sessions,  and  when  passed  at  last  it  was  in  a 
BUUilated  and  comparatively  valueless  form." 

'This  was  rery  forcibly  explained,  both  by  Sir  Robert  and  by  his  son,  Mr.  Peel,  in 
tba  debate  of  February  23, 1818. 
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Bach  were  the  arcpments,  nr^ed  iu  every  variety  of  form  and  supported  by  evety 
kind  of  statistical  detail,  by  wnicb  the  first  factory  acts  were  vehemently  opposed. 

And,  indeed,  in  looking  back  at  the  debates  of  that  time  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the 
reasoning  of  tnose  who  opposed  restriction  on  free  labor  met  with  no  adeanate  reply. 
Not  onl^  were  the  snpporters  of  restriction  hampered  by  a  desire  to  keep  their  concla- 
sions  within  the  scope  of  a  very  limited  measure;  not  only  were,  they  anzions  to  re- 
pudiate consequences  which  aid  legitimately  follow  fh>m  their  own  premises,  but 
they  were  themselves  reallv  i^orant  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  were  at  issue 
in  the  strife.  Their  conclusions  were  arrived  at  through  instincts  of  the  heart.  The 
pale  ^es  of  little  children,  stunted  and  outworn,  carried  them  to  their  result  across 
every  difficulty  of  argument  and  in  defiance  of  the  alleged  opposition  of  inevitable 
laws.  And  yet,  if  the  supporters  of  the  factory  acts  had  only  known  it,  all  true  ab- 
stract argument  on  the  subject  was  their  own.  The  conclusions  to  which  they  pointed 
were  as  true  in  the  light  of  reason  as  they  felt  them  to  be  true  in  the  light  of  con- 
science. 

The  debate  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1819,  (59  Geo.  Ill,  c 
66,)  which,  being  the  first  measure  restricting  the  labor  of  unapprenticed 
children,  was,  properly  speaking,  the  first  of  the  factory  acts.  This  act, 
however,  as  well  as  one  passed  in  1825,  remained  practically  a  dead  let- 
ter for  want  of  adequate  enforcing  clauses,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
passage  of  Lord  Ashley's  bill  in  1833,  establishing  a  stringent  system 
of  government  inspection,  that  any  progress  was  made  in  mitigating  the 
evils  which  the  factory  system  had  developed.  Speaking  of  Manches- 
ter in  1832,  Sir  J.  P.  K.  Shuttleworth  says : 

The  population  employed  in  the  cotton  factories  rises  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning 
works  in  the  mills  from  6  till  8,  and  returns  home  for  half  an  hour  or  forty  minutes  to 
breakfiEtBt.  Tills  meal  generally  consists  of  tea  or  coffee,  with  a  little  bread.  «The  tea 
is  idmost  always  of  a  bad.  and  sometimes  of  a  deleterious  quality.  The  operatiyes  i«- 
tum  to  the  mills  and  workshops  until  12  o'clock,  when  an  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner. 
Among  those  who  obtain  the  lower  rate  of  wages  this  meal  generaUy  oonsista  of 
boiled  potatoes*  The  mess  of  potatoes  is  put  into  one  large  dish,  melted  lard  and  bat- 
ter are  poured  upon  them,  and  a  few  pieces  of  fried  fat  bacon  are  sometimes  mingled  with 
them,  and,  but  seldom,  a  little  meat.  Those  who  obtain  better  wages  add  a  greater 
proportion  of  animal  food  to  this  meal  at  least  three  times  in  the  week,  but  the  quan- 
tity consumed  by  the  laboring  population  is  not  great.  Tiie  family  sits  around  the  ta- 
ble, and  each  rapidly  appropriates  his  portion  m  a  j^late,  or  they  will  plunge  their 
spoons  into  the  dish,  and  with  an  animal  eagerness  satisfy  the  cravings  of  theu:  appe- 
tites. 

The  population  nourished  on  this  aliment  is  crowded  into  one  dense  mass  in  cottages 
separated  by  narrow,  unpaved  and  almost  pestilential  streets,  in  an  atmosphere  loaded 
with  smoke,  and  the  exhalations  of  a  large  manufacturing  cit^.  The  operatives  are 
congregated  into  mills  and  workshops  during  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  in  an  ener- 
vatmg,  heated  atmosphere,  which  is  frequently  loaded  with  dust'  or  the  filaments  of 
cotton,  or  impure  from  constant  respiration,  or  from  other  causes.  Thev  are  drudges 
who  watch  the  movements  and  assist  the  operations  of  a  mighty  material  force,  wmoh 
toils  with  an  energy  ever  unconscious  of  fatigue.  The  state  of  the  streets  powerfully 
affects  the  health  of  their  inhabitants ;  sporadic  cases  of  typhus  chiefly  appear  in 
those  which  are  narrow,  ill- ventilated,  unpaved,  or  which  contain  heaps  of  refuse  of 
stagnant  pools. 

The  followiug  passages,  referring  to  the  same  subject,  are  taken  from 
a  small  Tolume  on  the  Progress  of  the  Working-Class,  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  Messrs.  J.  M.  Ludlow  and  Lloyd  Jones : 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  the  evils  of  such  a  state  of  things  pressed  no  less  on  the  weak 
woman,  the  helpless  child,  than  on  the  man.  *^  From  the  whole  of  the  evidence  laid  be- 
fore us,"  say  the  commissioners  of  1832,  '^  we  find  first,  that  the  children  employed  in  all 
the  principal  branches  of  manufacture  throughout  the  kingdom  work  during  the  same 
number  or  hours  as  the  adults."  "  In  some  rare  instances/'  they  say  elsewhere,  "chil- 
dren begin  to  work  in  factories  at  five  years  old.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them 
there  at  six.  Many  are  under  seven,  still  more  under  eight ;  but  the  greatest  nomber 
are  under  nine.  Form  sheer  fatigue,  the  poor  creatures  would  go  supperleas  to  bed,  be 
unable  to  take  off  their  clothes  at  night,  or  to  put  tbem  on  in  the  morning.  Pains  in 
the  limbs,  back,  loins,  and  side,"  say  the  commissioners,  *'  are  frequent.  The  frequency 
and  severity  of  the  pain  uniformly  bear  a  strict  relation  tb  the  tender  Ikge  of  the  child 
and  the  severity  of  the  labor.    Girls  suffer  from  pain  more  commonly  than  boys,  and 
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up  to  a  more  advanced  age."  Again,  "  The  effects  of  labor  during  BQch  hours  are  in  a 
ereat  number  of  cases  permanent  deterioration  of  the  physical  constitution,  the  pro- 
dnotion  of  disease  wholly  irremovable,  and  the  partial  or  entire  exclusion  (by  reason 
of  excessive  fatigue)  frdm  the  means  of  obtaining  adequate  education  and  acquiring 
QBeful  habits,  or  of  profiting  by  those  means  when  afforded." 

"The  deformities  produced,^  says  Mr.  Robert  Baker,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  facto- 
ries, who,  from  Ib^  to  1832,  was,  as  a  medical  practitioner  in  Leeds,  professionally  en- 
caged in  the  daily  and  nightly  visitation  of  several  factories,  *^  consisted  of  in-knee, 
flat-foot,  and  curvature  of  the  spine.  The  first  of  these  deformities  was  familiarly 
known  in  the  manufacturing  districts  as  the  *  factory  l^g.'  There  was  scarcely  a 
tboroQshfare  in  any  of  them  where  they  were  not  to  be  seen.''  Another  gentleman 
whom  he  quotes,  Mr.  S.  Smith,  senior  surgeon  of  the  Leeds  Infirmary,  says :  *'In  1832 
I  bad  frequent  occasion  to  pass  through  a  district  at  noon,  when  the  hands  were  leav- 
ing work  for  dinner.  A  large  majority  of  them  were  pale,  thin,  emaciated,  down-hearted 
looking  creatures,  showing  no  disposition  to  mirth  aud  cheerfulness.  At  the  proper  age 
the  hips  were  wide  but  sharp  and  angular,  the  shoulders  pointed,  the  head  not  held 
np,  bnt  a  considerable  stoop." 

That  an  education  worthy  of  the  name  was  impossible  for  a  population  under  such 
conditions,  results  avowedly  from  the  statements  of  the  comtnissioners  o^  18;)2.  Fac- 
tory-workers were  in  those  early  days,  f.;r  the  most  part,  grossly  ignorant.  Even  the 
flne  spinners,  who  were  the  best  paid,  were  only  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their 

extravagant  riotousness. 

•  •••••• 

Ignorant  themselves,  what  wonder  if  they  cared  little  to  educate  their  children, 
taw  in  them  too  often  only  instruments  for  money-making — means  of  self-indulgence. 
Hideous  instances  might  be  quoted  from  the  blue-books  of  the  driving  of  mere  infants 
to  the  mill  by  their  parents,  simply  that  they  might  live  in  riotous  idleness  out  of  the 
fruit  of  their  children's  earnings.  Bnt  the  first  great  struggle  of  the  factory-reformers 
was  lees  for  education  than  for  its  necessary  condition — ^the  relaxation  of  overtoil  for 
the  child — and  hence  the  former  subject  appears  only  in  a  subordinate  rank  among  the 
grievances  detailed  in  the  earlier  reports.  What,  in  fact,  education  must  have  been  in 
1838,  appears  thus  best  from  such  documents  as  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  facto- 
ries from  1839  to  1843,  when  overwork  was  to  some  extent  stopped^  and  the  educational 
machinery  of  the  factories  acts  was  already  in  operation.  Thus,  in  1843,  Mr.  Leonard 
Homer  was  able  to  report  that  in  an  area  of  eight  miles  by  four,  comprising  the  large 
borough  of  Oldham  and  that  of  Ashton,  for  a  population  of  105,000,  there  was  not,  at 
the  date  of  his  then  last  quarterly  report,  one  public  day-school  for  the  children  of  the 
humbler  ranks. 

•  •«•••• 

What  were  the  amusements  of  the  masses  thus  overworked,  ill-fed,  ill-housed,  left 
foit  the  most  part  uneducated  f  Large  numbers  of  working-people  attended  fairs  and 
wakes,  at  the  latter  of  which  jumping  in  sacks,  climbing  greased  poles,  grinning 
through  horse-collars  for  tobacco,  hunting  pigs  with  soaped  tails,  were  the  choicest 
diversions.  An  almost  general  nnchastity — the  proofs  or  which  are  as  abundant  as 
they  would  be  painful  to  adduce — prevailed  among  the  womon  employed  in  factories, 
and  generally  tnroughout  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  working  population.  Bat  drink  was 
&0  main  spring  of  enjoyment.  When  Saturday  evening  came,  indal;vences  began, 
which  continued  till  Sunday  evening.  Fiddles  were  to  be  neard  on  all  sides,  and  limp- 
looking  men  and  pale-faced  women  thronged  the  public  houses,  and  reeled  and  jigged 
till  tiiey  were  turned^  drunk,  and  riotous,  into  the  streets  at  most  unseasonable  hours. 
On  the  Sunday  morning  the  public  houses  were  again  thronged,  that  the  thirst  follow- 
ing the  indulgence  of  uie  night  might  be  quenched.  When  church  hour  approached, 
however,  the  church-wardens,  with  long  staves  tipped  with  silver,  sallied  forth,  and, 
when  poesible,  seized  all  the  drunken  and  unkempt  upon  whom  they  could  lay  their 
hands,  and  these,  being  carefully  lodged  in  a  pew  provided  for  them,  were  left  there  to 
enjoy  the  sermon,  while  their  captors  usually  adjourned  to  some  tavern  near  at  hand 
for  tbeporpose  or  rewarding  themselves  with  a  glass  or  two  for  the  important  services 
th^  had  rendered  to  morality  and  religion.  In  fact,  sullen,  silent  work,  alternated 
with  noisy,  drunken  riot,  and  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  debauches,  with  an  occasional 
outbreak  during  some  favorite  *'  wakes,"  rounded  the  whole  life  of  the  factory  worker. 

The  ordinary  artisan  of  the  workshop  aC  the  same  period  is  described 
as  a  far  different  man,  having  had  more  education  in  childhood,  and 
more  time  for  study  after  commencing  a  trade.  Still,  he  was  apt  to  be 
intemperate^  and  in  the  highest-priced  trades  many  men  only  began 
their  week  on  a  Thursday.  Nevertheless,  there  were  many  good  in- 
fluences to  be  found  in  the  workshop.  "  There  were  grave  men,  who 
employed  their  leisure  hours  in  reading  or  study;  entomologists,  florists, 
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botanists,  students  in  chemistry  and  astronomy :  men  there  were — poli- 
ticians, dabblers  in  theology — who,  when  work  was  not  actively  on  foot, 
kept  the  conversation  among  their  fellows  from  sinking  into  inanity  or 
vice,  or  who  disconraged  snch  practical  joking  as  was  mischievous  or 
painfuL  But  these  men  were  exceptional,  and  sometimes,  notwithstand- 
ing their  studies,  they  were  as  fond  of  a  glass  as  their  most  graceless 
neighbors.''  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

<^  Moreover,  as  invention  afber  invention  brought  new  trades  into  the 
fiftctory  system,  as  the  war  of  competition  raged  fiercer  and  fiercer,  the 
numbers  of  these  outlying  trades  were  becoming  always  fewer  and 
weaker  in  the  midst  of  the  swelling  mass  of  factory  workers  j  and  if  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  many  of  them  tended  to  pull  that  mass  up,  its  weight 
was,  in  turn,  always  tending  to  drag  them  down." 

But  with  the  reform  acts  of  1832,  and  Lord  Ashley's  measure  in 
regard  to  factories  in  1833,  there  commenced  an  era  of  improvement.  It 
would  be  Interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  British  legislation,  m  regard 
to  labor  and  the  lalK)ring  class,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  but  this 
would  be  too  long  a  task.  The  following  passage,  however,  from  the 
work  of  Messrs  Ludlow  &  Jones,  already  cited,  will  serve,  without  spe- 
cifying particular  laws  or  the  dates  of  their  passage,  to  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  aggregate  of  legislative  work  in  the  interest  of  the  class  under 
consideration  which  was  accomplished  by  the  British  Parliament  between 
the  years  1832  and  1867  : 

The  reform  acts  of  1832  foond  the  factory  workers,  under  twenty-oDe,  in  the  cotton 
trade,  only  protected  from  niffUt-work  between  8.30  p.  m.  and  5.30  a.  m. ;  those  under 
eighteen  restricted  to  twelve  nonrs'  labor,  or  nine  on  Saturdays ;  children  under  nine 
forbidden  to  be  employed.  Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  sees  the  workers  in  all 
the  leading  branches  of  our  textile  industry,  cotton,  woolen,  worsted,  hemp,  flax,  tow, 
linen,  silk,  when  worked  under  steam  power,  enjoying  the  reduced  hours  of  ten  and  a 
half  a  day.  with  a  Saturday  half-holiday  after  2  p.  m.  If  children  are  allowed  to 
work  at  eight  years  of  af^e,  provision  is  made  for  their  education.  Various  other 
branches  of  industry,  such  as  print-works,  bleach  and  dye  works,  and  lace  factotiee, 
and  processes  connected  with  the  protected  manufactures,  have  been  brought,  with 
slight  variations  of  •detail,  into  the  system;  and  finally,  though  by  a  measure  which 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  produce  any  effects  on  a  large  scale,  a  number  of  other  manu- 
factures and  employments ;  whilst  an  efiicient  system  of  inspection  has  been  insti- 
tuted to  see  the  system  carried  out. 

The  reform  acts  of  1832  found  onr  mines  and  collieries  worked,  in  great  measure,  by 
women  and  children^those  degraded,  those  crushed  by  the  lal>or.  Eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  sees  female  underground  labor  absolutely  prohibited,  as  well  as  bov  la- 
bor unless  educated,  in  coal  or  connected  iron-stone  mines,  under  ten ;  otherwise,  both 
in  these  and  in  aU  other  mines,  under  twelve ;  whilst  here  also  a  system  of  inspection 
is  at  work,  powerfully  aided  by*  the  independent  action  of  the  workers  themselves. 

To  say  nothinj^  of  chimney-sweeps  and  bakers,  the  reform  acts  of  1832.  found  onr 
sailors  almost  without  protection  in  purse,  health,  or  safety.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  finds  a  vast  code  in  existence  which  endeavors  to  secure  all  three ;  and  al- 
though palpably  insufficient  in  many  respects,  (especially  through  the  exclusion  of  the 
coasting  trade  from  various  of  its  provisions,)  shows  at  least  a  vast  advance  in  public 
consideration  for  the  merchant  seamen. 

The  leffihlation  in  force  in  1832,  alloiyed  the  working  classes  no  banking  facilities 
except  tnrough  the  pawnbroker  or  the  private  savings-bank,  no  legalized  field  of  as- 
sociative self-nelp  but  the  friendly  society :  to  which  all  federative  expansion  was  de-  - 
nied.  Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -seven  finds  the  savings-bank  system  more  efficient  in 
itself,  yet  largely  supplemented  by  the  post-office  savings-bank,  which  stakes  the 
credit  of  the  state  on  the  safety  of  the  poor  man's  deposit ;  finds  the  loan  society,  the 
benefit  building  society,  the  indusmal  or  provident  society,  recognized  and  regulated 
bylaw,  the  large  friendly  societies  with  branches  or  harmless  oaths  or  tests  brought 
within  its  pale,  the  trade  society  struggling  for  recognition,  and  last,  not  least,  the 
association  of  the  worker  to  profits  allowed  without  the  risks  of  partnership. 

In  1832,  sanitary  science,  as  distinct  from  curative  medicine,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  unknown,  and  the  only  protection  to  life  against  other  than  personaUy  injurioas 
action,  to  have  lain  in  the  common  law  of  nuisance,  and  the  buildmg  acts  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  of  a  few  large  towns ;  1867  sees  abroad  a  very  flood  of  sanitary  legisla- 
tion.   In  every  place  large  enough  to  maintain  a  local  board,  the  right  to  pure  air,  pare 
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water,  safe  and  wholesome  dwellings,  sweet  and  well-ordered  streets,  and  public 
spaces,  is,  in  fact,  recognized  by  law.  Many  special  facilities  and  provisions  have 
been  enacted  for  the  constmction  of  dwellings  for  the  poor  classes,  and  providing 
them  with  open  spaces  for  recreation. 

In  1832,  the  rignt  of  the  English  citizen,  as  snch,  to  education,  was  wholly  ignored, 
By  1867,  nearly  £700,000  a  year  is  spent  by  the  state  in  furthering  the  education  of 
the  classes  able  to  contribute  somewhat  themselves  for  the  purpose,  who  frequent  our 
National  British,  and  other  assisted  schools ;  whilst  distnct  schools  for  the  pauper 
ehxld,  certified  industrial  schools  for  the  vagrant  and  disorderly,  reformatory  schools 
lor  the  criminal^  tond  alike  to  convert  the  useless  or  the  burdensome  into  useful  mem- 
hers  of  society.  The  Mechanics'  Institute  of  the  earlier  period  has  been  able  to  develop 
itaelf  and  to  obtiiin  some  legal  protection.  Legal  facilities  have  been  given  for  the 
establishment  of  free  libraries,  museums,  and  schools  of  art.  The  inventive  powers  of 
the  working-class  have  been  stimulated  by  the  copyright  of  designs  acts^  by  an 
amended  patent-act,  by  the  protection  given  to  articles  exhibited  at  industrial  exhi- 
bitions. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two  knew  only  a  newspaper-press  shackled  in  a  hun- 
dred ways,  operating  under  the  constant  terror  of  the  common  informer,  weighed  down 
bj  stamp-duties,  advertisement-duties,  and  paper-duties.  Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eeven  sees  that  press  absolutely  free  from  all  imports,  the  stamp  only  remaining  as  the 
ptioe  of  an  optional  privilege.  Notwithstanding  the  initiation  of  oommercial  reform 
by  Huskiseon,  the  reform  acts  of  1832  left  the  whole  trade  of  the  country  and  the  indus- 
try of  the  workingman  doubly  fettered  by  a  mischievous  fiscal  system  which  enhanced 
at  onoe  the  cost  of  consumption  and  of  production,  taxed  safety,  cleanliness,  provi- 
dence, light;  whilst  leaving  the  income  of  the  rich  untouched.  Eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  sees  everjr  necessary  of  life,  every  element  of  production,  either  free 
or  subject  to  moderate  duties ;  the  window-tax  gone,  with  the  soap,  brick,  and  timber 
duties ;  the  duty  on  fire  insurance  greatly  reduced ;  property  and  incomes  directly 
charged  to  the  state. 

In  1832,  the  poet-office  was  a  burden  on  communication  ;  it  is  now  the  most  bene- 
fieoit  civil  institution  in  the  country. 

In  1832  the  association  of  capitiJ,  except  hj  special  privilojB^,  did  not,  so  to  speak, 
exist.  In  1867  almost  every  form  of  commercisu  association  is  practicable,  under  the 
joint-stock  companies  acts.  Limited  liability  has  enabled  the  working-class  to  con- 
tribute their  small  capital  to  the  increase  of  the  productive  power  of  the  country,  and, 
by  a  late  act,  has  practically  been  extended  firom  the  company  to  private  establish- 
ments. In  1832  the  stamp  duties  threw  the  ordinary  legal  transactions  of  the  working- 
man,  the  expenses  of  Justice,  the  enforcement  of  his  legal  claims,  practically  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  law.  The  reduction  of  the  former  on  the  one  hand,  the  establishment  (or 
rather  revival)  of  the  county  court  on  the  other,  have,  by  1867,  brought  both  within  it. 
The  oompenaation  for  accidents  act  has  created  a  new  civil  right  of  especial  importance 
to  his  class. 

In  1832  the  poor  laws  were  panperiziuff  and  degrading  the  whole  country.  In  1867, 
althoneh  the  right  to  live  is  more  folly  tnan  ever  recognized,  the  growth  ot  pauperism 
has  at  least  been  stopped,  if  the  evil  plant  remains  far  still  from  being  uprooted . 

The  above  extract  contains  a  general  outline  of  British  legislation  in 
the  interest  of  the  working  classes  from  1832  to  the  beginning  of  1867. 
The  laws  affecting  workingmen  and  their  relations  to  their  employers, 
which  have  been  enacted  since  the  latter  date,  may  be  noticed  in  some- 
what greater  detail.  That  which  first  claims  attention  is  the  measure 
known  as  the  "  factory  atcs  extension  act  of  1867,"  which  bears  date  Aug- 
ust 15  of  that  year.  This  act  extends  the  operation,  of  the  factory  acts 
to  several  large  and  important  industries  ilot  previously  included  within 
their  scope.  It  provides  that,  in  addition  to  the  establishments  defined 
as  factories  in  previous  acts,  the  meaning  of  that  word  shall  be  so  ex- 
tended as  to  include  blastfurnaces, copper-mills,  iron-mills,  founderies, 
and  also  the  following : 

1.  Any  premises  in  which  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power  is  used  for  mov- 
ing machinery  employed — 

a.  In  the  manufacture  of  machinery ; 

h.  In  the  manufacture  of  any  article  of  metal,  not  being  machinery ; 
c  In  the  manufacture  of  India  rubber  or  gutta-percha,  or  of  articles  made  whoUy 
or  in  part  of  either  of  these  substances ; 

2.  Any  premises  in  which  is  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  glass,  paper,  or  tobacco, 
book  or  letter-press  printing ;  and, 
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3.  Any  premises,  Avhetber  adjoining  or  separate,  in  the  same  ocenpation,  situate  in 
the  same  city,  town,  parish,  or  place,  and  constituting  one  trade-establishment,  in 
which  fifty  or  more  persons  are  employed  in  any  manofactoring  process. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  no  child,  yonng  person,  or  woman 
may  be  employed  in  or  about  any  factory  on  Sunday,  subject  to  modifi- 
cations as  regards  blast-furnaces.  No  boy  under  twelve  years  of  age 
and  no  female  may  be  employed  in  any  part  of  a  glass-factory  in  which 
the  process  of  melting  or  annealing  glass  is  carried  on.  No  child  under 
eleven  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  grinding  in  the  metal  trades.  In 
the  manufacture  of  glass  no  child,  young  person,  or  woman  may  be 
allowed  to  take  his  or  her  meals  in  any  part  of  the  factory  where  the 
materials  are  mixed,  or  (in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass)  where  the 
work  of  grinding,  cutting,  or  polishing  is  carried  on.  The  owner  of  an 
establishment  may  be  required  to  provide  a  fan  or  other  apparatus  to 
ventilate  his  building  and  free  it  from  dust,  the  inhalation  of  which 
would  be  Injurious  to  the  work-people.  'He  is  also  required  to  put  in 
proper  condition  any  grindstone  worked  by  steam  or  other  mechamcal 
power,  which  is  so  faidtily  fixed  as  to  be  likely  to  cause  bodily  injury  to 
the  grinder  using  the  same,  and  a  failure  to  comply  with  this  require- 
ment subjects  him  to  the  same  penalties  incurred  by  a  failure  to  properly 
fence  machinery  under  the  factory  act  of  1844. 

Her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state  are  empowered  to  modify 
certain  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  with  regard  to  the  necessities  of  par- 
ticular trades. 

Another  act  of  the  same  date  (August  15, 1867)  authorizes  Her  Maj- 
esty, or  one  of  her  principal  secretaries  of  state,  to  grant  licenses  for 
councils  of  conciliation  or  arbitration  for  the  adjustment  of  differences 
between  masters  and  workmen,  when  petitioned  so  to  do  by  a  certain 
number  of  the  masters  and  workmen  in  any  particular  trade  in  any  bor- 
ough or  place.  Such  councils  must  consist  of  a  chairman  and  not  less 
than  two  nor  more  than  ten  masters  and  workmen,  to  be  elected 
by  the  masters  and  workmen  respectively  of  the  trade  for  which  the 
council  may  be  constituted.  Such  councils  are  empowered  to  settle  dis- 
putes which  otherwise  would  involve  prosecutions  and  proceedings  in 
court  or  before  the  magistrates,  but  not  to  fix  rates  of  wages  or  hours  of 
work. 

The  "agricultural  gang's  act''  of  August  20, 1867,  was  designed  to 
remedy  or  mitigate  certain  well-known  abuses  connected  with  the  hir- 
ing of  women,  young  persons,  and  children,  by  contractors  called  ^'  gang- 
masters,"  to  be  employed  in  agricultural  work  on  lands  not  owned  or  oc- 
cupied by  the  employer.  It  came  into  force  on  January  1, 1868,  and  ap- 
plies to  England  only. 

Under  its  provisions  no  child  under  eight  years  of  age  may  be  em- 
ployed in  an  agricultural  gang,  females  may  not  be  employed  in  the  same 
gang  with  males;  nor  may  any  female  be  employed  under  a  male  gang- 
master,  unless  a  female  licensed  to  act  as  "  gang-master"  is  present  with 
the  gang. 

No  person  is  allowed  to  act  as  a  gang-master  unless  he  has  obtained  a 
license  granted  by  two  or  more  justices  in  divisional  petty  sessions  on 
due  proof  that  he  is  a  person  of  good  character  and  fit  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  an  agricultural  gang.  No  license  may  be 
granted  to  any  person  who  is  licensed  to  sell  beer,  spirits,  or  any  other 
excisable  liquor. 

The  penalties  under  this  act  consist  of  fines  and  withdrawal  of  licensei 
and  all  such  penalties  may  be  recovered  summarily. 

The  "  workshop  regulation  act"  of  August  21,  18G7,  came  into  opera- 
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tioQ  on  Janaary  1, 1868,  and  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom. It  forbids  the  employment  of  any  child  nnder  eight  years  old  *'  in 
any  handicraft,"  which  word  it  defines  as  meaning  "  any  manual  labor^ 
exercised  by  way  of  trade,  or  for  purposes  of  gain,  in  or  incidental  to 
the  making  any  article  or  part  of  an  article,  or  *  *  *  the  altering, 
lepauring,  ornamenting,  finishing,  or  otherwise  adapting  for  sale^  any 
artide."  It  does  not  permit  the  employment  of  any  child  (person  under 
thirteen  years  of  age)  in  any  handicraft  more  than  six  and  a  half  hours 
io  any  one  day,  which  hours  must  be  between  6  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  Ko 
yomig  person  (person  between  thirteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age)  or 
woman  (female  of  eighteen  years  or  upward*)  may  be  employed  in  any 
handicraft  during  any  period  of  twenty-four  hours  more  than  twelve  hours, 
oat  of  which  not  less  than  one  and  a  half  hours  must  be  allowed  for  meals, 
and  the  employment  must  take  place  between  5  a.  m.  and  9  p.  m.  Ko 
child,  young  person,  or  woman  may  be  employed  in  any  handicraft  on 
Sanday,  or  after  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  except  in  establishments  where 
not  more  than  five  persons  are  employed  in  making  articles  to  be  sold 
by  retail  on  the  premises,  or  in  repairing  articles  of  a  like  nature  to 
those  so  sold. 

'So  child  under  eleven  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  grinding  in 
the  metal  trades  or  in  fustian  cutting. 

The  willful  infraction  of  the  above  provisions  subjects  an  employer  to 
a  penalty  not  to  exceed  three  pounds^,  and  the  parent  or  person  deriving 
any  direct  benefit  from  the  labor  of  the  person  employed  to  a  penalty 
not  to  exceed  twenty  shillings. 

In  every  workshop  where  grinding  or  other  process  is  carried  on, 
whereby  dust  is  generated  and  inhaled  by  the  workmen  to  an  injurious 
extent,  the  local  authority  or  the  inspector  of  factories  may  require  the 
owner  of  the  workshop  to  provide,  within  a  reasonable  time,  a  fan  or 
such  other  mechanical  appliance  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  approved 
by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  for  the  purpose 
of  mitigating  the  evil  mentioned. 

The  enforcement  of  the  above  provisions  is  intrusted  mainly  to  the 
local  authorities,  it  being  left  to  the  option  of  the  inspectors  of  factories 
whether  or  not  to  visit  and  inspect  any  workshop. 

Every  child  employed  in  a  workshop  must  attend  a  school,  having  a 
properly-qualified  teacher,  at  least  ten  hours  in  each  week  that  he  is  so 
employed,  and  no  time  spent  at  school  on  Sundays,  or  before  8  a.  m., 
or  aft^  6  p.  m.,  or  in  excess  of  three  hours  at  any  one  time  or  of  five 
hours  in  any  one  day,  may  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  ten  hours  de- 
manded by  the  act 

In  connection  with  the  legislation  of  1867,  "the  masters  and  servants' 
act"  of  that  year,  requires  notice,  as  one  which  has  caused  much  dis- 
fiatisfiEiction  among  workingmen,  whose  principal  objection  to  it  is  founded 
on  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  law,  which  makes  breach  of  contract 
on  the  part  of  the  workman  a  criminal  act,  whereas  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  it  is  only  an  offense  against  civil  law.  In  presenting  this 
matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  home  secretary  in  November,  1873, 
Hr.  George  Howell,  secretary  of  the  Trades- Union  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, referred  to  the  provision  in  question  as  follows : 

This  is  quite  an  exception  in  the  law  of  contract,  and  does  not  apply  to  contracts  of 
any  other  description.  Whatever  interest  may  be  involved  in  any  other  breach  of  con- 
tract, it  is  not  dealt  with  criminally :  but,  nnder  this  law,  if  a  man  commits  a  breach 
of  contract,  and  the  magistrate  thinks  there  are  some  aggravating  circumstances  oon- 

•The  definitions  of"  child,**  "  yonng  person,"  and  "  woman,**  are  those  adopted  in 
this  particular  act. 
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aiAoted  with  it,  this  man  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  dragged  off  to  prison  as  a  oom- 
br  absenting  himself  from  work.    •    •    •    The  impossibility  of  applying 


the  master  and  servants'  act  to  breaches  of  contract  committed  by  employers  leads 

"     "    '  "        "  >th 


mon  felon  for  absenting 

the  master  and  senrante  ... 

me  to  say,  that,  althonsh  this  act  was  designed  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  both  sides  in  its 
operation,  it  is  not  so,  because  it  is  impossible  to  prosecute  employers.  We  admit  that 
the  act  has  had  most  beneficial  results,  and  that  the  number  of  cases  has  diminished 
enormously  since  its  enactment,  for  which  we  feel  sincerely  thankful ;  but  we  still 
think  that  the  proyision  to  which  we  object  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  modem  legislation,  and  that,  if  such  a  provision  was  ever  necessary,  it  was  only 
necessary  when  the  people  were  less  educated  than  they  are  now.  If  the  law  of  con- 
tract be  allowed  to  rest  on  its  own  basis,  as  a  matter  of  equity  between  man  and 
man,  it  may  be  trusted  to  accomplish  aU  the  purposes  which  justice  requires. 

An  act  ^^to  provide  better  dwellings  for  artisans  and  laborers,"  which 
bears  date  July  31, 1868,  was  designed  ^^  to  make  provision  for  taking 
down  or  improving  dwellings  occapied  by  workingmen  and  their  fami- 
lies which  are  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  for  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  better  dwellings  for  such  persons."  It  provides  for  the 
official  inspection  of  such  dwellings,  and  contains  provisions  to  compel 
the  owners  of  buildings  so  occupied  to  comply  with  its  requirements* 

The  ^'  wages  attachment  abolition  act"  of  1870  (July  14)  provides  that 
after  its  passage  no  order  for  the  attachment  of  the  wages  of  any  aerv- 
ant^'laborer,  or  workman  shall  be  made  by  the  judge  of  any  court  of 
record  or  inferior  court. 

A  similar  act  ^^  to  limit  wages  arrestment  in  Scotland "  is  dated 
August  9, 1870.  It  provides  t^at  from  and  after  January  1, 1871,  the 
wages  of  all  laborers,  farm-servants,  manufacturers,  artificers,  and 
work-people  shall  cease  to  be  liable  to  arrestment  for  debts  contracted 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  unless  such  wages  exceed  twenty 
shillings  per  week,  when  the  surplus  over  that  amount  may  be  arrested, 
but  if  the  costs  of  such  arrestment  exceed  the  amount  recovered  they 
are  not  to  be  charged  against  the  debtor. 

The  "  factory  and  workshop  act"  of  August  9, 1870,  extends  the  defi- 
nition of  "  factory  "  as  enacted  in  the  act  of  August  15, 1867,  so  as  to 
make  it  include  print-works,  i.  6.,  works  in  which  figures,  patterns,  or 
designs  are  printed  upon  any  woven  or  felted  fabric,  (not  being  paper,)  and 
bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  or  ^'  any  premises,  wnether  in  the  open  air 
or  not,  in  which  the  processes  of  bleaching,  beetling,  dyeing,  calendering, 
finishing,  hooking,  lapping,  and  making  up  and  packing  any  yam  or 
cloth  of  any  material,  or  the  dressing  or  finishing  of  lace,  or  any  one  or 
more  of  such  processes,  or  any  process  incidental  thereto,  is  carried  on." 
To  all  such  establishments  the  regulations  of  the  act  of  August  15, 
1867,  in  respect  to  factories  as  there  defined,  with  certain  modifications 
appended  in  a  schedule,  are  extended. 

An  act  dated  May  25, 1871,  exempts  persons  professing  the  Jewish 
religion  from  penalties  incurred  in  respect  of  young  persons  and 
females  professing  the  said  religion  working  on  Sundays,  provided  that 
the  establishments  in  which  such  employment  takes  place  are  closed  on 
Saturday  up  to  sunset. 

The  trades-union  act  of  June  29. 1871,  provides  that  the  purposes  of 
any  trades-union  shall  not,  merely  oecause  they  are  in  restraint  of  trade, 
be  deemed  to  be  unlawful,  so  as  to  render  any  member  of  such  trades- 
union  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  for  conspiracy  or  otherwise,  or  to 
render  void  or  voidable  any  agreement  or  trust.  But  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  enable  any  court  to  entertain  any  legal  proceeding  instituted 
with  the  object  of  directly  enforcing  or  recovering  damages  for  the 
breach  of  any  of  the  following  agreements : 

1.  Any  agreement  between  the  members  of  each  nnion  as  to  the  conditions  on  which 
any  members  of  saoh  anion  shall  or  shaU  not  sell  their  goods,  transact  bosineas,  em- 
ploy,  or  be  employed; 
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2.  Any  a^eemect  for  the  payment  by  any  person  of  any  subscription  or  penalty  to 
atiadee-union; 

3.  Any  agreement  for  the  application  of  the  fands  of  a  trade-anion^ 
a.  To  provide  benefits  to  members,  or 

h.  To  famish  contributions  to  any  employ^  err  workman  not  a  member  of  such 
trades-union,  in  consideration  of  such  employ^  or  workman  acting  in  conformity  with 
the  rules  or  resolutions  of  such  trades-union,  or 

e.  To  discharge  any  fine  imposed  upon  any  person  by  sentence  of  a  court  of  Jus- 
tice; or 

4.  Any  agreement  made  between  one  trades-union  and  another ;  or 

5.  Any  bond  to  secure  the  performance  of  any  of  the  above  agreements. 
Bat  none  of  the  above  agreements  are  to  be  deemed  unlawful. 

The  act  further  makes  provision  for  the  registry  of  trades-uuions,  au- 
thorizes such  unions  to  purchase  or  lease  buildings  and  land,  not  to 
exceed  one  acre,  (and  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  makes  every 
branch  of  a  trades-union  a  distinct  union;)  vests  the  property  of  each 
union  in  its  trustees,  whom  it  makes  responsible  for  moneys  actually 
received  on  account  of  such  union,  and  no  further ;  prescribes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  treasurer,  and  his  punishment  for  withholding  from 
ike  union  money  which  he  holds  in  trust  for  it ;  provides  regulations  for 
registry,  and  requires  each  union  to  place  a  copy  of  its  rules  and  of  any 
alterations  in  or  amendments  to  the  same  in  the  hands  of  the  registrar ; 
leqniroffeach  union  to  submit  to  the  registrar  an  annual  statement  of  its 
accounts,  including  the  several  objects  of  expenditure  and  the  amount 
for  each ;  applies  the  summary  jurisdiction  acts  to  all  offenses  committed 
under  it,  but  under  certain  prescribed  regulations  allows  an  appeal  to 
quarter  sessions ;  provides  that  no  interested  person  shall  act  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  court  of  appeal,  and  defines  the  term  ^^  trades-union  "  as  meaning 
such  combination,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  for  regulating  the 
relations  between  workmen  and  masters,  or  between  workmen  and 
workmen,  or  between  masters  and  masters,  or  for  imposing  restrictive 
conditions  on  the  conduct  of  any  trade  or  business,  as  would,  if  this  act 
had  not  been  passed,  have  been  deemed  an  unlawful  combination  by 
reason  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  purposes  beibg  in  restraint  of  trade. 
The  act  in  question  also  repeals  the  trades-unions'  funds  acts  of  1869. 

Another  act,  bearing  the  same  date  as  the  last,  (June  29, 1371,)  and 
known  as  ^^  the  criminal  law  amendment  act,"  has  been,  and  still  is, 
a  source  of  much  dissatisfaction  and  bitter  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
working-classes  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  act  makes  it  an  offense 
ponishable  with  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  not  ex- 
ceeding three  months,  to  do  any  one  of  the  following  acts : 

(1)  To  tise  violence  to  any  person  or  any  property. 

(2)  To  threaten  or  Intimidate  any  person  in  such  a  manner  as  would  justify  a  jus- 
tiee  of  the  peace  in  binding  over  the  person  so  threatening  or  intimidating  to  keep  the 
pMee. 

(3)  To  molest  or  obstruct  any  person  in  the  manner  defined  by  this  section,  with  a 
▼lew  to  coerce  such  person—  . 

(1)  Being  a  master,  to  dismiss  or  cease  to  employ  any  workman ;  or,  being  a  work- 
man, to  quit  any  employment,  or  to  return  work  before  it  is  finished ; 

(2)  Bemg  a  master,  not  to  offer,  or,  being  a  workman,  not  to  accept,  any  employ, 
ment  or  work ;  . 

(3)  Being  a  master  or  workman,  to  belong  to  any  temporary  or  permanent  asso- 
ciation or  combination ;  ,^     ,  ,,      «««  4. 

(4)  Being  a  master  or  workman,  to  pay  any  fine  or  penalty  imposed  Dy  any  t©ux, 

r»rary  or  permanent  association  or  combination;  ^«  4.i,«  «„,«v^ 

Being  a  master,  to  alter  the  mode  of  carrying  on  his  business,  or  the  number  ox 
description  of  any  persona  eihployed  by  him. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  act  a  person  is  deemed  to  molest  or  ohstrixot 
aiwther  person  in  any  of  the  following  cases : 

a)  If  hepersUtently  foUow  such  person  about  from  P^*^  *?  PjS?  hr  «noh  oeraon 
^  (2)  If  he  hide  any  tiols,  clothes,  oVother  property  owned  or  used  by  such  person,   ^ic 
wprive  him  of,  or  hinder  him  in,  the  use  thereof. 
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(3^  If  he  watch  or  beset  the  house  or  other  place  where  snch  person  resides,  or 
worcs,  or  carries  on  business,  or  happens  to  be,  or  the  approach  to  such  house  or  place ; 
or  if,  with  two  or  more  persons,  he  follow  such  person  in  a  disoiderly  manner  in  or 
through  any  street  or  road. 

It  is  provided  that  no  one  shall  be  punished  for  doing  or  conspiring 
to  do  any  act  merely  on  the  gronnd  that  such  act  restrains  or  tends  to 
restrain  the  free  course  of  trade. 

Offenses  committed  under  this  act  are  to  be  prosecuted  under  the 
summary-jurisdiction  acts,  appeals  being  allowed  under  certain  defined 
conditions. 

In  an  interview  wjth  the  home  secretary,  in  N'ovember,  1873,  Mr. 
Howell  referred  to  the  criminal  law  amendment  act,  as  follows : 

We  ask  that  the  entire  act  may  be  repealed.  It  has  caused  heart-burnings  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen  such  as  no  other  law  has.  *  •  •  Wo  feel,  moreover,  that 
none  of  the  prosecutions  under  that  act  can  Justify  its  continuance.  Most  of  them 
have  been  unjust  and  the  punishments  have  been  much  more  severe  than  the  act  itself 
warranted.  We  /eel  that  if  it  be  necessary  really  to  provide  some  remedy  against  par- 
ticular offenses,  for  instance,  ''rattening,"  this  can  be  provided  for  in  another  act  deal- 
ing with  "  malicious  injury  to  property,"  and  applying  to  the  whole  country;  and 
violence  to  the  person  can  also  be  provided  against  in  another  act  dealing  with  **  offenses 
against  the  person."  The  criminal  law  amendment  act  being  a  special  act  directed 
against  workingmen  in  unions,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  the  government 
to  remove  it.    Even  if  it  were  Just  in  its  principles,  it  is  so  intricate  and  involved,  and 


has  been  so  variously  interpreted,  that  none  of  us  are  safe. 

An  act  dated  August  16,  1871,  and  entitled  ^^  The  industrial  and 
provident  societies  act  amendment,"  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  erec- 
tion of  houSes,  cottages,  or  other  buildings  on  land  held  by  such  socie- 
ties, and  gives  them  certain  new  powers  to  build,  sell,  lease,  mort- 
gage, &c. 

The  "factory  and  workshop  act"  of  August  21, 1871,  takes  the  duty  of 
enforcing  the  workshop  acts  of  1867  to  1871  from  the  local  authorities^ 
and  imposes  it  upon  the  inspectors  and  subinspectors  of  factories*  It 
forbids  the  employment  after  January  1, 1872,  of  any  femaleunder  sixteen 
years  of  age,  or  any  child  under  ten  years,  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks 
and  tiles,  (other  than  ornamental  tiles.)  It  requires  that  any  accident 
causing  loss  of  life  to  any  one  employed  in  a  factory,  and  any  accident 
product  by  machinery,  or  by  explosion,  or  escape  of  gas,  or  steam,  or 
metal,  if  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  tne  person  or  persons  injured  by- 
it  from  returning  to  their  work  in  the  factory  within  forty-eight  hoars 
after  its  occurrence,  shall  be  made  known  to  the  proper  authority.  It 
provides  that  all  offenses  under  the  factory  acts  of  1833  to  1871,  inclusive, 
may  be  prosecuted  and  the  penalties  therefor  recovered  summarily.  In 
certain  cases,  where  the  nature  of  the  business  carried  on  in  any  class  of 
factories  or  workshops  is  shown  to  depend  on  the  weather  or  the  season 
of  the  year,  and  where  it  is  consequently  necessary  to  employ  young 
persons  of  fourteen  years  of  age  and  upward  and  women  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  for  a  longer  period  than  is  allowed  by  the  factory  act*s 
extension  acts  of  1864  and  1867,  or  the  workshop-regulations  act  of  1867, 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state  is  authorized  to  make 
and  publish  certain  defined  exceptions  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws  in 
question. 

The  act  of  August  6, 1872,  "  to  make  further  provision  for  arbitration 
between  masters  and  workmen,"  authorizes  the  appointment,  by  mutual 
agreement  between  masters  and  workmen,  of  an  arbitrator  or  of  arbi* 
trators,  and  of  an  umpire  to  act  in  cases  or  disagreement  between  the 
arbitrators,  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  masters  and  work- 
men. An  agreement  under  this  act  is  made  mutually  binding  upon  the 
master  and  the  workman,  upon  the  master  or  his  agent  giving  a  printed 
copy  of  the  agreement  to  the  workman,  and  the  workman  accepting  ttte 
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game^  provided  that  tbe  workman  may  give  notice  to  the  master, 
within  forty-eight  hours  Wter  receiving  a  copy  of  the  agreement,  that  he 
vill  not  be  bound  by  it ;  in  which  case  the  agreement,  as  between  such 
master  and  such  workman,  is  to  be  of  no  effect. 

An  agreement  entered  into  between  a  master  and  a  workman  is  to 
be  binding  upon  each  of  them  dnriug  the  continuance  of  the  contract 
or  service  in  view  of  which  it  was  made,  and  so  long  thereafter  as  they 
mutually  consent  to  employ  and  serve  without  having  rescinded  it,  or 
until  the  expiration  of  any  notice  (not  to  exceed  six  days)  of  an  inten- 
tion to  cease  employing  or  serving,  where  such  notice  has  been  made  a 
part  of  the  agreement. 

The  agreement  may  provide  that  the  parties  to  it  shall,  duripg  its 
continuance,  be  bound  by  any  rules  therein. contained,  or  to  be  made  by 
the  arbitrators,  arbitrator,  or  umpire,  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  io  be  paid, 
the  hours  or  quantities  of  work  to  be  performed,  or  the  conditions  or 
regulations  under  which  work  is  to  be  done,  and  may  specify  penalties 
to  be  enforced  by  the  arbitrators,  arbitrator,  or  umpire,  for  the  breach 
of  any  such  rule. 

The  agreement  may  also  provide  for  referring  to  tbe  arbitrator,  arbi- 
trators, or  umpire  certain  disputes  arising  out  of  infractions  of  law, 
and  upon  his  or  their  hearing  and  determining  the  same,  no  other  pro- 
ceeding can  be  taken  before  any  other  court  or  person  for  the  same  mat- 
ter;  but,  if  the  disagreement  or  dispute  is  not  so  heard  and  determined 
within  twenty-one  days  from  the  time  when  it  arose,  tbe  jurisdiction  of 
tbe  arbitrators,  arbitrator,  or  umpire  ceases,  unless  the  parties  have 
consented  in  writing,  since  the  disagreement  or  dispute  arose,  that  it 
shall  be  exclusively  determined  by  the  arbitrators,  &c. 

Further  provisions  of  the  act  relate  to  the  procedure  of  the  arbitrators, 
the  taking  of  evidence,  and  the  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses, &c. 

The  ^*  coal-mines  regulation  act"  of  August  10, 1872,  applies  to  mines 
of  stratified  iron-stone,  mines  of  shale,  and  mines  of  fire-clay,  as  well 
as  to  coal-mines.  It  prohibits  the  employment  of  any  boy  under  ten 
years  of  age,  or  any  woman  or  girl  of  any  age,  underground  in  such 
mines.  It  permits  the  employment  of  boys  between  ten  and  twelve 
years  of  age^  when  specially  allowed  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  secretaries 
of  state  in  view  of  a  necessity  due  to  the  thinness  of  the  seams,  but  not 
for  more  than  six  days  in  a  week,  and  not  for  more  than  six  hours  in  a 
day,  if  employed  more  than  three  days  per  week ;  and  in  any  case  not 
more  than  ten  hours  in  a  day. 

A  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  or  a  "male  young  person'^  under  the 
age  of  sixteen,  may  not  be  employed  below  ground,  in  any  mine  to  which 
the  act  applies,  for  more  than  fifty-four  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more 
than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day. 

Every  boy  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age,  allowed  to  be  employed  in 
mines  as  mentioned  above,  is  required  to  attend  school  for  at  least 
twenty  hours  in  every  two  weeks.  Elaborate  and  stringent  provisions 
are  enacted  to  prevent  the  violation  of  this  section  or  any  evasion  of 
either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  requirement.  Thus  the  school-attend- 
ance mast  not  be  in  the  evening,  or  on  Sunday,  nor  must  it  exceed  three 
hours  at  any  one  time,  or  five  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  twelve  4n  any 
one  week  j  that  is,  any  time  in  excess  of  these  periods  wDl  not  be  counted 
as  a  part  of  the  twenty  hours  every  two  weeks  required  by  the  laws. 
The  forging  or  counterfeiting  of  a  certificate  of  school-attendance,  or  the 
use  of  a  forged  or  counterfeit  certificate,  is  made  punishable  with  three 
Ruths'  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  the  neglect  of 
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a  parent  to  send  his  boy  to  school  incars  a  penalty  not  to  exceed  twenty 
shillings  for  each  o£fense.  There  are  other  provisions  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  sending  of  a  boy  to  an  incompetent  teacher,  one  of  which  is 
that  the  government  inspector  of  mines  for  the  district  in  which  the 
boy*  is  employed  may  declare  a  teacher  disqualified  to  issue  certificates! 
snbject,  however,  to  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  the  educa- 
tion department 

With  respect  to  the  employment  of  women,  young  persons,  and  chil- 
dren above  ground  in  connection  with  such  mines,  it  is  provided  that  (1) 
no  child  under  ten  years  of  age  shall  be  so  employed,  and  every  child 
so  employed  is  subject  to  the  regulations  ([as  to  hours  of  labor  and 
schootattendance)  mentioned  above  as  applying  to  boys  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  regulations  with  respect  to  ^^  male  young 
persons"  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  applied  to  every  woman  and 
child  employed  above  ground  at  the  mines,  and  no  woman,  young  x>er* 
son,  or  child  may  be  so  employed  betweenthehonrsof  9at  nightand 
5  the  following  morning,  or  on  Sunday,  or  after  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 
Tbe  intervals  for  meals  allowed  to  such  persons  must  not  be  less  than 
half  an  hour  to  each  period  of  employment  exceeding  five  hours,  or  less 
than  one  and  one-half  hours  to  every  period  of  employment  exceeding 
eight  hours. 

As  a  safeguard  against  accident,  it  is  provided  that  the  person  in 
charge  of  any  engine  or  apparatus  used  in  going  into  or  coming  out  of 
the  mine  shall  be  a  male  of  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Wages  must  not  in  any  case  be  paid  to  persons  employed  in  or  abont 
a  mine  at  any  public  house,  or  other  place  where  spirituous  or  fermented  ' 
liquors  are  kept  for  sale. 

The  act  requires  that  in  communication  with  every  seam,  with  certain 
defined  exceptions,  in  which  persons  are  employed  in  mining,  there 
shall  be  at  least  two  shafts  or  outlets,  separated  by  natural  strata  of  not 
less  than  ten  feet  in  breadth,  communicating  with  each  other  by  a  pas- 
sage at  least  four  feet  wide  and  three  feet  high,  and  each  provided  with 
proper  apparatus  for  raising  or  lowering  the  persons  employed  in  the 
mine. 

Every  mine  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  with  certain  spec- 
ified exceptions,  is  required  to  be  under  the  control  and  daily  super- 
vision of  a  properly  qualified  manager,  (who  may  be  the  owner  or  agent 
of  such  mine,  but  must  not  be  a  contracter  for  getting  the  mineral  in 
such  mine,  or  a  person  in  the  employ  of  such  contractor,)  and  such  man- 
ager, though  nominated  by  the  owner  or  agent,  must  also  be  provided 
with  a  certificate  of  competency  granted  by  a  Doard  of  official  exam- 
iners,  and  must  be  registered  as  having  such  certificate.  A  certificate 
of  service,  however,  showing  the  requisite  past  experience  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  mine  or  mines  is  allowed  as  an  equivalent  for  a  certificate 
of  competency  granted  under  this  act.  A  certificate  of  either  class  may 
be  canceled  if  its  holder,  upon  a  proper  inquiry,  be  convicted  of  incom- 
petence or  gross  negligence. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  mines,  who 
must  be  free  from  certain  specified  disqualifications  calculated  to  inter- 
fere with  their  disinterestedness,  and  who  shall  have  the  right  to  enter 
and  inspect  any  mine  to  which  the  act  applies,  and  to  see  that  the  act 
is  comphed  with ;  and  they  must  also  notify  the  owner,  agent,  or  man- 
ager of  the  mine  of  any  cause  of  danger  not  provided  against  in  the 
rules,  but  which  they  may  discover  in  the  course  of  their  inspections. 

Where  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  a  mine  is  unwilling  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  inspector  in  regard  to  a  matter  not  pre^ 
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scribed  in  the  act,  the  case  is  to  be  referred  to  two  arbitrators,  one  to  be 
selected  by  the  inspector  and  the  other  by  the  owner,  agent,  or  man- 
ager of  the  mine,  and  neither  of  them  to  be  interested  in  the  mine 
to  which  the  arbitration  relates.  To  settle  any  points  of  difference 
that  may  arise  between  them,  the  arbitrators  are  to  select  an  umpire, 
whose  decision  on  matters  referred  to  him  is  to  be  final,  as  also  is  that 
of  the  arbitrators  on  the  general  case.  Every  arbitrator  mast  either  be 
a  practical  mining  engineer  or  a  person  accastomed  to  the  working  of 
mines. 

The  act  embodies  a  series  of  rules  in  relation  to  ventilation,  the  fenc- 
ing of  places  (shafts,  &c.)  not  in  use,  the  withdrawal  of  workmen  from 
the  mine  in  case  of  danger,  the  use  of  safety-lamps  and  other  lights,  the 
employment  of  gunpowder  in  blasting,  the  securing  of  the  shafts,  roofs, 
and  sides  of  a  mine,  the  daily  inspection  of  mines,  and  various  other 
points  touching  upon  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed  therein.  Will- 
fnl  neglect  of  precautions  necessary  to  safety  incurs  the  penalty  of  im- 
prisonment. A  large  part  of  the  act  consists  of  careful  provisions, 
intended  to  secure  its  own  enforcement  and  to  prevent  evasion  of  its 
requirements. 

The  '<  metalliferous  mines  regulation  act,''  bearing  the  sarxte  date  as  the 
above,  applies  to  all  mines  excluded  from  the  operation  of  that  law. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  no  boy  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
no  girl  or  woman  of  any  age,  may  be  employed,  in  any  mine  below  ground. 
No  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  and  under  thirteen  years,  and  no  young 
person  of  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  a 
mine  below  ground  for  more  than  fifty-four  hours  in  any  one  week,  or 
more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day.  An  interval  of  not  less  than  eight 
hoars  must  be  allowed  for  rest  between  the  period  of  eml)loyment  on 
Friday  and  the  period  of  employment  on  the  following  Saturday,  and  in 
other  cases  the  interval  between  periods  of  employment  must  not  be 
less  than  twelve  hours,  except  in  the  case  of  boys  and  young  male  per- 
sons whose  employment  is  at  such  a  distance  from  their  ordinary  place 
of  residence  that  they  do  not  return  there  during  the  intervals  of  labor, 
and  who  are  not  employed  more  than  forty  hours  in  any  week.  In  such 
cases  an  interval  of  eight  hours  must  be  allowed  between  each  period  of 
employment.  The  period  of  each  employment  is  deemed  to  begin  at 
the  time  of  leaving  the  surface  and  to  end  at  the  time  of  returning  to 
the  surface.  The  regulations  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  wages  and 
precautions  against  accidents  have  a  general  similarity  to  those  pro- 
vided in  the  "  coalmines  regulation  act.'' 

The  last  important  act  of  the  series  known  as  ^'  the  factory  acts"  is  that 
of  July  30, 1874,  entitled  "An  act  to  make  better  provision  for  improving 
the  health  of  women,  young  persons,  and  children  employed  in  manu- 
factures, and  the  education  of  such  children,  and  otherwise  to  amend 
tiie  factory  acts."  This  act,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1875,  provides  that  in  every  factory  to  which  it  applies,  the 
period  during  which  children,  young  persons,  or  women  may  be  employed 
shall  be  either  the  i>eriod  between  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  or  the  period  be- 
tween 7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m. 

Where  the  period  between  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  is  adopted,  a  child, 
young  person,  or  woman  shall  not  be  employed  except  between  those 
hours,  and  shall  not  be  employed  continuously  for  more  than  four  and  a 
half  hours  without  an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  a  meal.  Be- 
tween the  hours  of  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  on  every  day  except  Saturday, 
two  hours  shall  be  allowed  for  meals,  of  which  time  at*  least  one  hour 
shall  be  before  3  p.  m.    On  Saturday,  a  child,  young  person,  or  woman 
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shall  not  be  employed  in  any  mannfacturing  process  after  1  p.  m.,  or  for 
any  purpose  TV'hatever  after  1^  p.  m. ;  and  if,  on  that  day,  the  time  al- 
lowed for  meals  be  less  than  one  hoar,  the  time  for  quitting,  work  shall 
be  half  an  hoar  earlier  than  the  honrs  just  named. 

The  provisions  in  regard  to  factories  in  which  the  period  of  employ, 
ment  is  fix)m  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  are  similar  to  those  above,  with  such 
changes  of  time  as  are  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  the 
hours  for  commencing  and  quitting  work. 

In  factories  to  which  this  act  applies,  the  children  may  be  employed 
either  in  morning  and  afternoon  sets,  or,  on  alternate  days,  for  the 
whole  day.  When  the  former  plan  is  adopted,  a  child  who,  on  any  day 
except  Saturday,  is  employed  in  the  forenoon,  shall  not  be  employed 
after  dinner  on  the  same  day :  nor  shall  any  child  be  employed  on  Sat- 
urday for  two  successive  weeks,  or  in  any  week  in  which,  on  any  other 
day,  he  has  been  employed  more  than  five  hours.  Children  so  employed 
in  factories  must  attend  school,  as  directed  by  section  38  of  the  ^ctory 
act  of  1844. 

When  children  are  employed  on  alternate  days,  they  may  be  employed 
during  the  same  hours  and  with  the  same  hours  for  meals  as  young  per- 
sons and  women,  but  must  not  be  employed  on  two  successive  days,  and 
must  attend  school  as  provided  in  section  31  of  the  factory  act  of  1844. 
After  January  1, 1876,  in  the  case  of  fEu^tories  to  which  this  act  ap- 
plies, a  person  of  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  under  fourteen  years 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  child  and  not  a  ^^  young  person,"  unless  he  has 
obtained  from  the  proper  authorities  a  certificate  of  having  attained 
such  standard  of  efficiency  in  reading^  writing,  and  arithmetic  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  prescribed.  Durmg  the  year  1875  a  child  may  not 
be  employed  in  a  factory  if  he  is  under  the  age  of  nine  years,  and  after 
the  expiration  of  that  year  he  may  not  be  employed  if  he  is  under  tea 
years  of  age.  The  three  last  provisions  do  not  apply  to  persons  who 
may  be  lawfully  employed  in  factories  before  the  time  when  they  go  into 
effect. 

The  enactment  of  the  feu^tory  act  of  1850,  or  any  previous  act,  which 
authorized  the  employment  of  any  child  in  the  silk  manufacture  during 
longer  hours  than  t^ose  authorized  in  the  case  of  a  child  in  any  other 
factory  to  which  this  act  applies,  with  certain  exceptions  during  the 
first  two  years  of  its  operation,  are  repealed. 

Various  provisions  of  a  minor  character,  as  well  as  those  details 
which  are  inteaded  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  act  and  to  guard 
against  the  evasion  of  its  requirements,  are  omitted. 

Another  act  of  the  same  date  as  the  last,  entitled  the  ^'  hosiery  man- 
ufacture and  wages  act,"  was  directed  against  a  custom  which  had 
prevailed  among  employers  in  the  hosiery  manufacture  of  letting  oat 
knitting-frames  and  machinery  to  the  artificers  employed  by  them  and 
the  deducting  of  rents  for  these  frames  from  the  wages  of  sudi  artificers. 
The  act  provides,  aunong  other  things,  that  all  wages  in  the  hosiery 
manufacture  shall  be  made  payable  in  net  amounts,  without  any  stop- 
pages or  deductions  whatever,  except  for  bad  and  disputed  workman- 
ship. 

Another  measure  adopted  during  the  same  session  of  Parliament  was 
the  '' workingmen's  dwellings  ac^  of  August  7,  1874,  which  is  in- 
tended to  enable  municipal  corporations  to  grant  or  lease  land  belong- 
ing to  them  to  parties  binding  themselves  to  erect  thereon  dwellings  of 
the  class  to  which  the  act  applies.  This  act  relates  only  to  England 
and  Wales. 
Among  the  measures  for  which  the  British  workingmeu  are  now  aak- 
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ing,  in  addition  to  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  two  obnoxious  laws 
al^ve  named,  may  be  mentioned  the  amendment  of  tbe  trades-onion 
and  conspiracy  acts ;  the  reconstruction  of  the  small-penalties  act  on 
tbe  principle  that  imprisonment  should  only  be  used  as  a  means  of  en- 
forcing payment  after  all  other  means  have  failed ;  the  inodification  of 
the  law  in  relation  to  summary  jurisdiction  and  the  qualification  of 
magistrates  and  jurors  respectively,  including  a  reduction  in  the  quali- 
fications of  the  latter  and  payment  for  jury  service ;  an  alteration  in 
tbe  law  so  that  workmen  or  their  families  may  be  able  to  sue  em- 
ployers in  event  of  injury  or  death  from  accidents  due  to  negligence  5  a 
further  extension  of  the  factory  and  workshop  acts,  an  act  to  prevent 
truck,  and  an  act  for  the  protection  of  seamen's  lives  by  preventing  the 
sending  of  ill-found  and  unseaworthy  vessels  to  sea. 

TRADES-UNIOIJIS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  legislation  of  Great  Britain  for  the  regulation  of  factories,  mines, 
and  workshops,  so  far  at  least  as  it  authorizes  or  forbids  the  employ- 
ment of  any  person  or  prescribes  the  hours  during  which  any  person 
shall  labor,  has  been  confined,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  foregoing  sum- 
mary, to  the  protection  of  "children,  young  persons,  and  women.'' 
The  theory  of  the  legislature  has  been  that  adult  men  were  capable  of 
making  their  own  terms  with  their  employers,  and  that  there  was,  con- 
sequently, no  occasion  for  the  law  to  interfere  with  their  agreements, 
inrther  than  to  enforce  such  contracts  as  workman  and  employer  might 
Tolantarily  enter  into.  Entering,  upon  these  conditions,  into  the  con- 
test with  capital,  the  workmen,  in  steadily  increasing  numbers,  have 
sooght  to  gain  additional  strength  by  combinations  formed  among  the 
members  of  particular  trades,  and  sometimes  even  by  mutual  support 
«id  assistance  among  the  members  of  different  trades.  Such  combina- 
tioDs  have  sometimes  been  temporary,  having  been  formed  for  the 
accomplishment  of  special  purposes,  after  the  attainment  of  wUich,  or 
the  failure  to  attain  them,  they  have  ceased  to  exist  as  associations. 
But  the  most  common  form  of  combination  in  recent  times,  for  trade 
purposes,  has  been  the  organization  of  those  permanent  societies  gen- 
erally known  as  trades-unions.  .  i  -r   t 

Combinations  for  trade  purposes  have,  indeed,  existed  in  Great  iJrit- 
ain  and  elsewhere  in  Euroi)e  for  many  centuries;  such,  tor  example,  as 
the  medieval  guilds  and  trades-companies.    These,  however,  amerea 
Teiy  widely  from  the  modern  trades-unions,  the  medievul  *^^^.®;{^^]^^p. 
Dies  consisting  both  of  employers  and  workmen,  while  the  guiias  were 
originaUy  formed  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in  an  »g®  .^^^; 
the  state  was  less  successful  than  at  present  in  the  performance  01  vu*^. 
duty.    One  of  their  purposes  undoubtedly  was  to  strengthen  ^i^^^V^?^,^ 
populations  at  a  time  when  feudal  nobles  were  accustomed  to  ^®7^^"* 
upon  commerce  and  exact  heavy  contributions  from  the  cities  ^^^^^"^• 
hi  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets  the  two  great  mercantile  g«"^°^J^^ 
London  and  Bordeaux  were  coextensive  with  their  municipal  J^fP^ra- 
tions,  and  were  sufflcienUy  powerful  to  show  considerable  s^^J^^  "^^ 
independence,  even  m  thek  dealings  with  royalty  itself.    As  ^^®  f  «i^«s 
increased  in  power,  they  became  exclusive,  and  i?.®^*"^^®  y.^^V^^« 
Masses  of  workmen  were  debarred  from  membership.    ^^.J®^*^^^ 
required  that  a  workingman  should  "  purge  himselt  by  a]>8ti°^^<^/^^ 
work  for  at  least  a  year  and  a  day '^b^ore  he  could   enter  the  sacred 
chamber  of  the  guild.    This  sometimes  led  tx>  the  format^^^^  \l^^^l 
awociations  ot  tradesmen  in  one  town,  which,  ^^^T^^ '  T,^\H  ^™2 
cases  followed  by  a  re-union  into  one  guild,  such  as  took  place  m  1284 
atBerwick-on-Tweed.  ,    ^^^.^ 
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The  medieval  trades-companies  were  composed  of  small  capitalists 
and  workmen,  but  they  had  some  regulations  similar  to  those  of  the 
modem  trades-unions.  They  fixed  the  relative  number  of  apprentices 
and  journeymen  to  be  employed  by  a  master,  and  had  rules  against 
working  with  men  who  had  not  regularly  learned  their  trade,  as  well  as 
against  systematic  over-time.  In  some  instances  they  appear  to  have 
taken  away  the  tools  of  members  who  failed  to  pay  their  dues,  as  a 
means,  perhaps,  of  coercing  them  into  payment  rather  than  as  a -pun- 
ishment. Disputes  between  masters  and  workmen  were  settled  by  the 
president  of  the  company  and  its  court  of  assistants.  It  was  one  of 
their  rules  that  any  man  entering  a  town  and  seeking  employment  in  a 
parti<'ular  trade,  must  join  the  company  representing  that  trade  and 
pay  his  dues  to  its  funds  as  a  condition  of  being  permitted  to  work. 
The  fees  at  first  were  small,  but  were  raised  as  the  companies  increased 
in  power,  until  admission  became  very  difficult  and  the  companies 
themselves  became  oppressive  monopolies.  The  charge  for  apprentice- 
ship was  also  raised  to  a  very  exorbitant  figure.  In  the  twelve  great 
companies  of  London,  (the  mercers,  grocers,  fishmongers,  goldsmiths, 
skinners,  merchant-tailors,  haberdashers,  salters,  ironmongers,  vintners 
and  cloth-workers,)  the  fee  for  apprenticeship  was  successively  raised 
from  10  to  40  and  ultimately  to  100  pounds,  whereas  in  the  early  times 
it  was  only  half  a  crown.  Illegitimate  children,  and  even  the  sons  of 
peasants,  were  refused  admission  as  apprentices. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  II,  no  person  could  be  made  a  free- 
man of  the  city  of  London  unless  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  trades- 
companies,  and  in  the  following  reign  the  court  of  common  council  was 
chosen  from  the  trades  and  not  firom  the  wards  of  the  city,  while  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  required  to  be  a  member  of  one  of  the  twelve  great  com- 
panies.. To  these  was  transferred  the  power,  which  the  old  guild  had  for- 
merly possessed,  of  making  or  changing  trade  regulations,  and  their 
privileges  were  confirmed  by  Edward  III,  who  was  himself  a  member 
ot  the  company  of  cloth-workers.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  mem- 
bers of  the  trades-companies  weire  divided  into  three  classes :  The  liv- 
ery, which  included  the  richer  members,  the  masters,  and  the  free 
workmen.  Their  form  of  government  had,  by  this  time,  become  more 
aristocratic,  the  officers  being  appointed  by  a  committee  or  court  of 
assistants,  instead  of  being  elected  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  mem- 
bers. In  short,  the  trades-companies  ceased  to  be  friendly  associations 
between  capitalists  and  workmen,  and  in  the  end  were  controlled  by 
men  of  considerable  wealth,  even  if  they  were  not  composed  entirely 
of  that  class.  By  their  exorbitant  fees  for  apprenticeship,  and  their 
arbitrary  restrictions  they  rendered  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible  for  a 
poor  man's  son  to  learn  a  trade,  while  by  preventing  competition  they 
taxed  the  public  in  general  for  their  own  benefit  " 

In  English  history  there  are  records  of  a  number  of  coalitions  amongf 
workingmen  for  particular  purposes,  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  there  were  in  Germany  associations  of  journeymen 
formed,  apparently  for  mutual  assistance  during  those  years  of  travel 
(wanderjahre)  which  tiie  regulations  of  the  trades-companies  required 
of  the  young  workman  on  the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship  j  but  it 
was  not  until  the-  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  those  per- 
manent organizations,  now  so  well  known  under  the.  name  of  trades- 
unions,  began  to  make  their  appearance.  These  organizations  are,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  natural  outgrowths  of  that  great  revolution  in  industry 
which  has  already  been  dwelt  upon  at  some  length.  In  an  industrial 
system  which  was  carried  on  by  means  of  great  accumulations  of  cap- 
ital on  the  one  hand,  and  great  numbers  of  laborers  without  capital  on 
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the  other,  and  which  at  the  same  time  collected  these  laborers  into 
laii^e  groaps  and  brought  them  into  constant  association  with  each 
other,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  sach  organizations  should  spring 
into  existence.  To  the  circumstances  just  mentioned  must  be  added 
another  which  strongly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  association  among 
working  people.  The  new  industrial  methods  had  gathered  them  in 
vast  numbers  into  the  towns  where  manufactures  were  established,  and 
where,  being  unable  to  cultivate  a  garden  or  to  keep  a  cow,  a  pig,  or  a 
few  chickens  or  geese,  they  were  wholly  dependent  upon  employment  in 
theurown  particular  industry;  and  when,  through  a  collapse  of  trade, 
this  mdustry  failed  to  furnish  them  with  work,  they  were  liable  to  be 
redaeed  to  a  condition  of  pitiable  helplessness  and  of  deep  distress.  Ac- 
cordingly many  societies  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  assist- 
ance and  relief,  and  it  was  in  such  friendly  purposes  that  many  of  the 
ti^des-imions  had  their  origin.  Indeed,  mutual  relief  in  sickness,  acci- 
dent, or  lack  of  work,  still  forms  an  important  feature  among  the  objects 
to  which  a  mtyority  of  the  trades*  unions  are  devoted. 

Up  to  1824,  when  the  coalition  act  of  ISOO  was  repealed,  these  asso- 
ciations were  illegal,  and  such  as  existed  were  obliged  to  conduct  their 
proceedings  in  secrecy.  Since  that  time  they  have  grown  very  rapidly, 
idthough  even  as  late  as  1871  the  law  prohibited  them  from  taking  any 
action  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  free  course  of  trade — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  interfering  between  their  members  and  the  employers  in  regard 
(0  rates  of  wages  or  hours  of  labor. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  names  of  the  associations  represented 
m  the  National  Trades-Union  Congress  held  at  Liverpool  in  the  latter 
part  of  January,  (Ja.nuary  18  to  23,  inclusive,)  1875,  with  the  number  of 
members  in  each : 

AUianoe  Cabinet-Makers' Assooiation 1,900 

Altrincham  Trades  ConnoU 450 

Amalgamated  Beamers,  Twisters,  Drawers'  Society,  Blackbarn 900 

Amalgamated  Tailors 14,000 

Amalgamated  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers 5,511 

Amalgamated  Wood-Tnmers,  Sawyers,  and  Shuttle-Makers 1, 100 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers 44,000 

Amalgamated  Conncil  of  Woolen  Operatives,  Yorkshire 430 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Cotton -Spinners 14,200 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Miners 45,000 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants 20,000 

Amalgamated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers 20,000 

Amalgamated  Operative  Bakers,  Liverpool  District 400 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 13, 090 

Amalgamated  Trades  Council  of  Bary 1,250 

Birmingham  Trades  Conncil 9,000 

Blackbarn  Card-Boom  Operatives'  Association 1,200 

Bolton  Trades  Council 2,0«0 

KoilerMakers  and  Iron-Shipbuilders 15,000 

Brick  and  TUe  Makers,  North  Stafford 150 

British  Plate-Spoon  and  Fork-Filers' Society 100 

Bury  Trades  ConncU 1,250 

Chester  Trades  Council 500 

Oewe  Trad^  Council 1,000 

Dressers,  Dyers,  and  Finishers , 1,764 

Dnndee  United  Trades  Council ' 8,000 

Dnriiam  Colliery  Mechanics , 2,300 

Durham  County  Colliery  Engineers'  Association 1,573 

East  Lancashire  Power-Loom  Weavers'  Amalgamated  Association 16, 000 

Ea^t  London  Operative  Society  of  French  Polishers 200 

Edge-Tool  and  Wool-Shear  Grinders' Society *   250 

Edinburgh  United  Trades  Council 10,000 

Executive  Council  Millers'  Association 400 

Federal  Union  of  Agricultural  Laborers 30,000 

FUesmiths' Union  of  Sheffield 3,000 
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Fire-Iron  Workers,  Binnin^ham  and  District 250 

Friendly  Society  of  Operative  Cabinet-Makers,  &o.,  of  Great  Britain 1,950 

General  Alliance  of  Operative  House  Painters 5,000 

General  Union  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners '..  9,701 

General  Union  of  Basket,  Skip,  and  Hamper  Makers 700 

General  Union  of  Tin-Plate  Workers 1,250 

Glass-Bottle  Makers,  Yorkshire 1,000 

Glasgow  United  Trades  Council 140,000 

Gravesend  and  Vicinity  Trades  Council , 200 

Hollow-ware  Pressors,  Potteries 700 

Iron-Founders'  Society  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales 12, 075 

Kent  Agricultunad  and  Crenersd  Laborers'  Union 9,500 

Leeds  and  District  Trades  Council 4,000 

Leicester  Section  of  National  Amalgamated  Union  of  Operative  Riveters  and 

Finishers 1,200 

Leicester  Trades  Council 3, 170 

Lincoln  Trades  Council 500 

Liverpool  Brick-Makers'  Society 400 

Liverpool  Operative  Ship-Painters'  Benefit  Association 800 

Liverpool  No.  2  Branch  Operative  House-Painters ■. 300 

Liverpool  and  Vicinity  United  Trades  Council 5,760 

Liverpool  Sail-Makers'.  Association 408 

Liverpool  Amalgamated  Boot-Makers'  Center  Men's  Men 180 

Liverpool  United  dipping  Trades  Council 2,610 

Liverpool. Coopers'  Friendly  Trade  and  Burial  Society 400 

Liverpool  Shop  Assistants' Union 620 

Liverpool  Rope-Makers 120 

Liverpool  Mast  and  Block  Makers 152 

Liverpool  Tin-Plate  Workers'  Society 210 

London  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tin-Plate  Workers 500 

London  Consolidated  Bookbinders 830 

London  Trades  Council •. 13,r34 

Manchester  and  Salford  Trades  Council 10,000 

Mersey  Ship-Joiners'  Association 500 

Mersey  Shipwrights' Association : 1,020 

Miners' National  Association 140,000 

National  Agricultural  Laborers'  Union 60,000 

National  Amalgamated  Union  of  Operative  Boot  and  Shoe  Riveters  and  Fin- 
ishers   4,000 

National  Association  of  Nut  and  Bolt  Makers 2,000 

National  Association  of  Operative  Plasterers 3,300 

National  Flint-Glass  Makers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 2, 000 

National  Union  of  Working  Women ' 300 

National  United  Association  of  Rope  and  Twine  Spinners  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland 1,600 

Notringham  and  Neighborhood  Association  of  Organized  Trades 3, 000 

Nottingham  Amalgamated  Society  of  Lace-Makers • 2,500 

North  Stafford  Engineers'  Association 500 

Oldham  Amalgamated  Trades  Council 3,500 

Oldhanfl  Operative  Cotton-Spinners'  Provincial  Association 2, 902 

Operative  Bricklayers'  Societv 3,750 

Operative  Bricklayers,  Sheffield,  Manchester  Order 6, 200 

Operative  Stone-Masons'  Society •. 24,000 

Provincial  Typographical  Association 3,800 

Razor-Blade  Grinders,  Sheffield - 200 

^Rotary  Power  Framework  Knitters 660 

Scissors-Grinders,  Sheffield 200 

Seamens'  Protective  Society,  Liverpool 2,800 

Sheffield  File-Grinders ;....  300 

Sheffield  Trades  Council 4,000 

Sheffield  United  Steel-Melters' Association GOO 

South  Yorkshire  Colliery  Operatives' Association 3.200 

Stalybridge  Trades  Council 1,200 

Steam-En^ne  Makers'  Society 3, 850 

Stockport  Power- Loom  Weavers 2,500 

United  Kingdom  Society  of  Coach-Makers 7,040 

United  Kingdom  General  Post-Office  and  Telegraph-Service  Benefit  Society  .. 

United  Journeymen  Brass-Founders'  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  1, 750 

United  Operative  Masons'  Association  of  Scotland 10,  Gr>2 

Walsall  and  District  Trades  Council 600 
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Warriogton  Filesmiths' Union 390 

West  End  London  Cabinet-Makers 400 

Weet  Surrey  DlBtriot  of  the  Federal  Union  of  Agrionltoral  Laborers 

Wolveriuunpton  Trades  Council 1,300 

It  will  be  s^n  that  this  gives  a  total  of  919,842  members,  from  which 
some  deductions  mast  be  made  for  dttplicate  representation.*  After 
making  these  allowances  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  aggregate 
membership  of  the  trades-unions  represented  in  the^  congress  t  did  not 
M  short  of  800,000. 

AHALGAHATED  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEEBS. 

The  growth  of  trades-unionism  will,  however,  be  best  illustrated  and 
its  present  position  most  clearly  indicated  by  presenting  statistics  of  a 
few  of  the  larger  associations.  One  of  the  most  important  and  com- 
pactly organized  of  these  bodies,  though  not  now  the  largest  in  point  of 
Dombers,  is  the  ^^Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  Machinists,  Mill- 
wrights, Smiths,  and  Pattern-makers,"  more  commonly  known,  however, 
as  Oie  ^^Amalgamated  Engineers."  This  great  association^  numbering 
at  the  close  of  1874  about  4^,000  members,  grew  out  of  a  ^^  fnendly  union 
of  mechanics,"  which  was  formed  in  Manchester  about  the  year  1826,  or 
within  a  short  time  after  the  repeal  of  the  coalition  act.  In  its  present 
form,  however,  it  has  existed  only  twenty-four  years,  or  since  1851.  Its 
growth  during  that  period  is  exhibited  by  the  following  table,  showing 
the  number  of  its  members,  the  amount  of  its  accumulated  fund,  and  the 
average  amount  per  member,  at  the  close  of  each  year,  from  1851  to 
1873,  inclusive : 

Table  I. 


Year. 

Number  of 
members. 

Balance  on  hand  at 
close  of  year. 

Amonnt  to 
each  member. 

1851 

11,829 
11,617 
9,737 
10,757 
11,617 
12,553 
13,405 
14,299 
15. 194 
17,790 
20,935 
22,862 
24,2:W 
26,058 
28,815 
30,984 
33,007 
33,325 
33,474 
33,539 
34,711 
37,790 
41,075 
42,382 
44,000 

£         8.      d. 

21,705      4    Hi 

1,721      2    11 

5,382      1      ^ 

17,812    16      7 

20,202    11      9 

35,695      I     11 

43,207    18      3i 

47,947      4    lOi 

30,353    12      li 

36,831    19      8 

60, 198      1      6 

73,398      1      Oi 

67,615    16      6 

67,410      3      8 

86,947    15      0 

115,357    13    104 

138, 113      8      3 

125,263      2      7 

98,699      2      li 

76,176      7    10 

82,467      6    Uf 

116,326      6      7i 

158,313    15    lOi, 

200,923      1      6f 

£    8,     d. 
1    16      8 

Ueo2  rJane). 

IS^  (December) 

11      Oi 

W63.. 

1    13      li 

1864 

1    14      9i 

1855 

2    16    lOi 

1856 

3      4      5i 

1867 

3      7      Of 

1858..              

1    19    lOf 

1869 

2      1      4f 

1860 

2    17      6 

1861   

3      4      2 

18ffi 

2    15      9i 

1863 

2    11      8f 

1864 

3      0      4i 

1865 

3    14      5i 

(1866 

4      3      8i 

ias7 

3    15      2 

1866 

3    18    lli 

1869 

2      5      li 
2      7^ 

1870 

1871 

3      1      6f 

1J872 

3    17      1 

1873 

4    14      9f 

1874.                     

•  Some  of  the  city  "  trades  councils"  above  mentioned  comprise  branches  of  trade- 
ccEanizatioDs  separately  represented. 

7  Some  of  tliese  unions  have  branches  in  the  colonies  and  in  foreign  countries. 

1 1852  was  the  year  of  the  great  look-out. 

i  The  effect  of  the  panic  of  1866  and  the  industrial  prostration  of  the  succeeding  years 
ii  visible  in  a  falling  off  in  the  society's  funds. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amouDts  expended  for  beneficial  pur- 
poses by  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  daring  the  twenty- 
three  years  from  1851  to  1873,  inclusive,  with  the  amount  expended  for 
each  purpose,  and  the  average  amount  of  expenditure  per  member : 


Table  II. 


Glass  of  benefit 

Amoant  expended. 

Average  per 
meniber. 

Donations  to  members *................. .......... 

£        8,      d. 

661,827      0      0 

252,441      0      0 

89,856      0      0 

22,800      0      0 

80,687      0      0 

£     9.      d. 
24    11      8} 

Relief  in  sickness 

9    18      9^ 

Sunerannnation  ........................ .... ...... 

2    19    lU 

Accidents 

18      8i 

Funerals ...........................  .....^.. ...... 

3      3      7i 

Benevolent  grants,  (nineteen  years) 

1,007,611      0      0 
20,553      0      0 
11,830      0      0 

41     12      9 
13      8i 
11      7 

Assistance  to  other  tiades,  (twenty  years) ........... 

Total 

1,039,994      0      0 

42    18      Oi 

*  By  "  donations*'  is  meant  the  stated  peonniary  assistance  rendered  to  members  when  out  of  work. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  of  the  same  association 
for  the  year  1873,  with  the  different  objects  of  expenditure  and  the  aver- 
age amount  per  member : 

Table  IIL 


Objects  of  expenditure. 

Amount  per 
member. 

Donations,  fares  to  situations,  and  beds  to  non-free 

members. 
Contincrent  benefit .... ...... ...................... 

£       «.     d. 
13,645    11      5i 

1,916    18      0 
18,022      5      9 
9,477    18    11 
1,800      0      0 
6,567   .10      2 
1,436    16      8 
3,950      0      8i 
6,276    12    11 

1,343    16      2i 
118    13      2i 

567      6      9i 

694      0     .0 

58      6      8 

£    s.     d. 
6      5i 

lOf 
8       6 
4       5f 

10* 

3       li 

8* 

1  10* 

2  11 

7i 
Of 

Sick  benefits,  stewards  and  medical  certificates  .... 
Snnerannaation  benefit  . ...... ............ .... .... 

Accidents. &c^ ner  twentv-third  rule* .... .... ...... 

Funerals  . ...... ...... ...... ...... ...... ...... .... 

Grants  from  benevolent  fund -. -.-- 

Printing,  btationery,  emblems,  postage,  and  parcels. 
Branch-officers,  executive  council,  secretaries,  treas- 

nrers,  auditors,  banking  expenses,  delegations, 

and  bonds  of  security. 
Rents,  rates,  coal,  and  £ras. 

Purchasing   new  property,  including  club-boxes, 

locks  for  ditto,  &c. 
TftlfiiTTftms  bad  coin,  ^o  .... .... ...... ...... ...... 

Grants  to  other  trades  ............ ...... ...... .... 

Grants  to  London  trades  council,  trades  parliamen- 
tary committee,  gas-stokers'  defense  fund. 

ITnacknowledcred  remittances ........ .......... .... 

Oi 

65,875    17      5i 
1,324      0      0 

1  11    1 

.  •  •• 

67,199    17      5i 

*  The  twenty-third  role  relates  to  asdatance  to  memb^  in  emigratioD,  and  win  be  noticed  hereaftor. 
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At  the  end  of  1873  this  society  had  358  branches,  of  which  269  were 
in  England  and  Wales,  39  in  Scotland,  11  in  Ireland,  7  in  Australia,  1 
each  in  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  and  the  East  ludies,  5  in  Canada,  1 
in  Malta,  2  in  Turkey,  1  in  France,  and  30  in  the  United  States.  The 
average  number  of  members  to  each  branch  at  the  date  mentioned  was 
a  fraction  over  118 ;  the  largest  branch  (located  at  Crewe,  in  Cheshire,) 
having  458,  and  the  smallest  only  G.  Under  the  revised  rules  of  the 
association,  adopted  May  25, 1874,  a  branch  cannot  be  organized  with 
•  less  than  twelve  members,  and  the  local  councils  have  the  power  to  dis- 
continue all  existing  branches  having  not  more  than  ten  members. 

The  American  branches  (i.  &.,  those  in  the  United  States)  comprise  aa 
aggregate  membership  of  1,405,  or  an  average  of  47,  less  a  small  frac- 
tion, to  each  branch.  They  are  located  at  the  following  places :  Alle- 
gheny City,  Altoona,  Atlanta,  Bloomington,  (111.,)  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Buf- 
falo, Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Dunkirk,  Elizabeth  port,  (N.  J.,)  Fall 
Eiver,  (Mass.,)  Louisville,  Nashville,  Newark  and  New  Brunswick,  (N.  J.,) 
!New  York  City,  (two  branches,)  Omaha,  Patersou,  (N.  J.,)  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Port  Huron,  (Mich,,)  Providence,  Rochester,  San  Francisco, 
Scbenec^y,  Saint  Louis,  and  a  town  in  New  Jersey,  the  name  of  which 
is  omitted. 

The  income  of  the  society  during  the  year  1873  from  the  regular  pay- 
ments of  members  and  other  sources  (including  £3,851  14«.  6d.  as  inter- 
^t  on  money  deposited  in  bank)  was  £109,809  3s.  2d.  Its  expenditures 
for  the  year,  as  already  shown,  were  £67,199  lis.  did.,  leaving  £42,609 
09.  S^d.  to  add  to  the  surplus  fund,  which  was  thus  swelled  to  the  figure 
aheady  given,  namely,  £200,923  U.  6|d.,  or  an  average  of  £4  14s.  \}^d. 
(about  $26  in  United  States  paper  currency)  per  member. 

An  applicant  for  admission  into  this  society  must  not  be  under  21, 
(with  a  few  specified  exceptions,)  or  over  40  years  of  age.  He  must  have 
worked  five  years  at  his  trade,  and  must  be  earning  the  ordinary  rate 
of  wages  in  the  district  in  which  he  is  employed.  He  must  also  be  a 
person  of  "steady  habits  and  good  moral  character,"  and  must  be  free 
from  certain  specified  physical  disabilities,  such  as  being  deaf  or  dumb, 
having  lost  a  limb,  or  two  entire  fingers  off  one  hand,  being  ruptured, 
suhject  to  fits,  or  obliged  to  use  glasses  at.  his  work  in  consequence  of 
imperfect  vision.  A  member  who  wittingly  proposes  an  ineligible  can- 
didate for  membership  is  liab]e  to  a  fine  of  £1. 

The  fee  for  admission  to  membership  varies  according  to  the  age  of 
the  member,  rising  gradually  from  15«.,  the  fee  at  25  years  of  age,  to  £3, 
the  fee  at  40  years  of  age.  The  regular  contribution  is  Is.  per  week 
from  each  member;  but  when  the  accumulated  fund  falls  below  £3  per 
member,  the  contributioa  is  increased  by  such  sum  as  will  sustain  the 
fund  at  the  amount  named. 

Every  "free  member''  in  good  standing,  who  is  out  of  work  under  cir- 
cumstances satisfactory  to  the  branch  to  which  he  belongs,  receives  a 
donation  of  10«.  per  week  for  fourteen  weeks,  7s.  per  week  for  the  next 
thirty  weeks,  and  a  further  sum  of  6s.  per  week  until  employment  is 
obtained,  making  a  total  of  £19  ISs.  in  any  period  of  fifty-two  weeks, 
provided  the  member  should  be  out  of  employment  so  long.  A  member 
receiving  "short  donation''  of  either  7s.  or  6s.  per  week  cannot  again 
draw  "full  donation"  without  having  worked  four  successive  weeks  at 
the  trade,  and  at  the  ordinary  wages  of  the  shop  in  which  he  is  em- 
ployed ;  nor  can  any  member  receive  the  "full  donation"  for  more  than 
fourteen  weeks  in  any  period  of  fifty-two  weeks.  A  member  losing  his 
employment  through  drunkenness  or  disorderly  conduct  is  not  entitled 
to  donation  until  he  has  been  again  employed  eight  weeks  at  his  own 
branch  of  the  trade,  and  at  full  wages.  ,    ^^^.^ 
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A  '^free  member'^  on  donation  may  obtain  a  "  traveling  card'*  from  the 
secretary  of  his  own  branch  of  the  society,  and  on  complying  with  certain 
prescribed  regulations,  may  receive  his  donation  from  the  secretitries  of 
branches  situated  in  the  different  towns  or  cities  to  which  he  may  go  in 
search  of  work.  A  "non-free  member,''  who  has  paid  the  whole  of  his 
entrance  money,  and  is  not  more  than  lOs.  in  arrears,  is  allowed  Sd.  for  a 
bed  in  each  town  or  city  to  which  he  may  travel ;  and  where  there  are  three 
or  more  branches,  he  may  be  famished  with  a  bed  for  three  nights.  The 
secretary  of  a  branch  in  any  town  to  which  the  traveler  goes  mast* 
direct  him  to  any  place  where  he  thinks  it  likely  he  may  find  employ- 
ment }  and  the  officers  of  a  branch  have  discretionary  power  to  detain 
a  member  a  few  days,  if  they  see  a  prospect  of  obtaining  employment 
for  him. 

A  member,  being  a  pattern-maker,  a  millwright,  or  a  machine-joiner, 
registered  for  "tool-benefit''  and  losing  tools  by  fire,  upon  satisfactory 
proof  of  his  loss,  receives  compensation  therefor,  though  not  to  exceed 
£10.  The  amount  is  raised  by  an  equal  levy  on  the  registei'ed  members 
of  the  above-mentioned  departments  of  the  trade. 

Any  free  member,*  when  visited  by  mental  disease,  bodily  sickness, 
or  lameness,  (not  occasioned  by  drunkenness  or  disorderly  conduct,  or 
any  disease  improperly  contracted,)  receives  10«.  per  week  for  twenty-six 
weeks,  and  5s.  per  week  so  long  as  he  continues  ill,  making  a  total  of  £19 
10s.  in  fifty-two  weeks. 

When  the  funds  of  the  society  are  £3,  and  upward,  per  member,  ex- 
clusive of  permanent  investments,  if  7^  per  cent,  of  the  members  are 
out  of  employment,  a  limited  number  of  the  unemployed  members  may 
be  assisted  to  emigrate  to  the  amount  of  £6 ;  but  no  member  shall  be 
allowed  the  benefit  of  this  rule  unless  the  number  of  unemployed  mem- 
bers of  the  society  in  the  place  to  which  he  wishes  to  emigrate  is  below 
7J  per  cent. 

Any  "free  member,"  not  more  than  16«.  in  arrears,  who,  through  losing 
a  limb  or  having  one  disabled  by  accident  or  otherwise,  or  through  blind- 
ness, imperfect  vision,  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  or  paralysis,  may  be  rendered 
permanently  unable  to  follow  any  of  the  departments  of  the  trade,  pro- 
vided his  disability  is  not  the  result  of  intemperance  or  other  improper 
conduct,  will  receive  the  sum  of  £100;  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
amount  must  be  refunded  if  at  any  future  time  the  member  is  able  to 
resume  work. 

•  A  member  in  good  standing  who  is  not  less  than  fifty  years  old,  and 
who  through  the  infirmities  of  age  is  unable  to  obtain  the  ordinary  rate 
of  wages,  is  entitled  to  a  superannuation  benefit,  varying  according  to 
the  length  of  time  he  has  been  in  the  society,  as  follows : 

To  members  of  less  than  twenty-five  years'  standing,  7s,  per  week. 

To  members  of  twenty-five  years'  and  less  than  thirty-years'  standing, 
Ss.  per  week. 

To  members  of  thirty  years'  and  less  than  forty  years'  standing,  0«. 
per  week. 

To  members  of  forty  years'  standing  and  upward,  10s,  per  week. 

These  payments  are  continued  during  the  life  of  the  member.  A 
member  of  not  less  than  eighteen  years'  standing  in  the  society  and  not 
less  than  fifty  years  old,  if  disabled  by  any  of  the  causes  above  men- 
tioned  as  giving  a  title  to  the  "  accident  benefit"  of  £100,  may  take  his 
choice  between  that  and  the  superannuation  benefit. 

*  This  regulation  is  not  applicable  to  a  class  of  members  who,  on  account  of  defective 
health  on  entering  the  society,  have  not  been  admitted  to  the  **  sick  benefit/'  and  have 
paid  2d.  a  week  less  than  other  members. 
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On  the  death  of  a  free  member  who  is  not  more  than  I65.  in  arrears, 
£V2  is  i>aid  to  his  widow,  next  of  kin,  or  legal  representative,  for  his 
luueral  expenses.  On  the  death  of  a  member's  wife,  he  receives  £5  for 
ber  faneral  expenses,  leaving  £7  for  his  own.  If  a  member  die  while 
traveling  in  search  of  work,  and  his  remains  cannot  be  removed  to  his 
own  home,  the  branch  of  the  society  nearest  the  place  of  his  death  is  to 
take  charge  of  the  funeral,  the  expense  of  which  must  not  exceed  £0 ; 
and  if  his  widow,  nominee,  or  next  of  kin,  apply  for  the  surplus,  (the  re- 
maining £6  of  this  <'  funeral  benefit,'^)  it  is  to  be  paid. 

The  salaries  of  officers  (i.  e.,  of  those  to  whom  salaries  are  allowed) 
vary  according  to  the  number  of  members  in  the  branch  to  which  they 
belong,  or  to  Uie  nature  and  extent  of  their  duties.  Thus  the  salary  of 
a  branch  secretary  varies  from  £1  10«.  per  annum — the  sum  allowed  for 
a  branch  comprising  ten  members — ^to  £12  158.  in  the  case  of  branches 
baving  360  members,  the  rules  providing  minutely  for  all  intermediate 
numbers  as  well  as  for  all  in  excess  of  360.  It  may  be  noted  here,  en 
passant  J  that  no  member  who  keeps  a  public-house,  or  beer-house,  is 
eligible  to  the  position  of  branch  secretary. 

One  of  the  most  useful  regulations  of  the  soqiety  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  finding  of  employment  for  members.  A  member  out  of  employ- 
ment and  drawing  ^^ donation  benefit,"  is  required  at  stated  times  (usu- 
ally every  day)  to  sign  a  book  known  as  "  the  vacant-book,"  which  is 
either  kept  at  the  branch  of&ce,  or,  in  the  case  of  large  towns  where 
there  are  several  branches,  at  some  central  office.  In  Manchester  the 
"vacant-book"  is  an  institution  of  such  importance  that  the  officer  in 
diarge  of  it  receives  a  stated  salary  of  £2  28.  per  week,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  78.  6d.  per  week  for  a  messenger,  and  has  ren^free  quarters, 
with  coal  and  gas,  at  the  society's  office,  where  be  is  required  to  reside. 

Any  member  who  knows  of  a  vacancy,  either  present  or  prospective,  is 
required  to  give  information  of  it  within  twenty-four  hours  to  the  secre- 
taiy  of  the  branch  to  which  he  belongs,  and  failing  to  do  so  is  liable  to 
a  fine  of  58.  A  member  on  donation  benefit  refusing  to  accept  employ- 
ment, OT  neglecting  to  apply  when  informed  of  a  vacancy,  is  suspended 
fit)m  donation  until  he  obtains  employment,  unless  he  can  show  a  satis- 
&ctory  reason  for  his  conduct. 

Any  secretary  on  receiving  notice  that  men  are  wanted  in  a  particular 
dlBtrict,  must  send  to  that  district  any  members  of  his  branch  who  are 
oat  of  employment  and  in  receipt  of  donation  or  contingent  benefit,  if 
be  considers  them  qualified  for  the  vacant  positions.  The  fare  of  mem-  • 
bers  so  sent  is  paid,  and  if  they  fail  to  obtain  situations,  their  return 
fare  is  also  paid  to  their  own  place  of  residence.  The  amount  allowed, 
however,  is  not  to  exceed  £1 10«.  Any  member  on  benefit  refusing  to 
remove  to  another  place  in  order  to  obtain  employment  is  suspended 
from  donation,  and,  in  some  cases,  may  also  be  subjected  to  some  further 
penalty.  The  regulations  in  regard  to  the  "vacant-book"  and  the 
transmission  of  information  in  regard  to  vacant  situations  from  one 
locality  to  another  constitute  the  society  a  most  eflEective  intelligence- 
agency,  both  for  particular  localities  and  for  the  entire  field  over  which 
its  branches  extend.    Some  other  societies  have  similar  regulations. 

One  of  the  society's  rules  is  directed  against  piece-work,  the  accept- 
ance of  which,  in  shops  where  it  has  not  already  been  introduced,  incurs 
a  fine  of  10«.  for  the  first  oft'ense,  of  20«.  for  the  second,  and  the  penalty 
of  expulsion  for  the  third.  Any  member  taking  work  by  the  piece  is, 
moreover,  required  to  share  in  equal  proportions  with  his  fellow-work- 
men (they  being  members)  all  that  he  earns  over  the  regular  weekly 
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wages;  and  any  member  working  for  or  under  any  piece  master,  and 
not  receiving  an  equal  share  in  any  such  surplus,  is  required  to  lea?e 
his  employment. 

Any  member  boasting  of  his  independence  toward  his  employer  or 
employers  in  consequence  of  his  membership  in  this  society  is  subject 
to  a  fine  of  28. 6d.  for  the  first  offense,  5s.  for  the  second,  and  10s.  for  the 
third  or  any  subsequent  repetition  of  the  offense. 

The  above  is  only  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  leading  provisions 
of  the  constitution  or  rules  of  the  Engineers^  Association.  Many  minor 
regulations  for  special  cases,  as  well  as  the  provisions  in  regard  to  the 
care  and  investment  of  funds,  the  equalization  of  funds  among  the 
branches,  or,  more  properly,  the  annual  settlement  between  debtor  and 
creditor  branches,  the  election,  qualification,  and  duties  of  officers  and 
committeemen,  along  with  various  other  matters  of  minor  importance, 
are  omitted.  The  governmental  organization  of  societies  of  this  class 
is,  however,  illustraied  to  some  extent  in  the  abstract  of  the  rules  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  to  be  presented 
below. 

AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OP  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  branches,  number  of  mem- 
bers, and  cash  balance  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  America,*  at  the  end  of  each  year 
from  18C0  to  1874,  inclusive: 

Table  I. 


Years  ended  December  31. 

Nnmb^  of 
branches. 

Number  of 
members. 

Cash  balance  on 
band. 

I860 

20 

32 

38 

53 

81 

134 

187 

203 

218 

224 

236 

242 

226 

249 

265 

618 

650 

949 

1,718 

3,279 

5,670 

8,002 

8.022 

8,736 

9,305 

10, 178 

9,764 

11,236 

12,789 

13,890 

321      3     n 
593    12      Oi 
849      8    10 

1861    

1862 

1863     

2,042    11      3 

4,566    10      Oi 

8,320    13      7 

13,052      4      ^ 

15,153    11      2i 

17, 179    16      1 

1864 

1865   

1866 

1867 

li^68 

1869 ' 

17,626    14      6* 
17,568    19      4 
16,829      7       H 
19,849      8      6i 
30,450    11       3f 
t38,125      0       0 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

L 


The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  for  benefits  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  for  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31, 1873,  and  for  the  thirteen  and  one-half  years  from  the  orgauiza- 

*Thi8  association  has  265  branches,  of  whicb  231  are  in  England  and  Wales,  11  in 
Ireland,  5  in  Scotland,  14  in  the  United  States,  and  4  in  Canada.  The  branches  in  the 
United  States  comprise  447  members.  Of  the  14  branches,  2  are  in  New  York,  and  1 
each  in  Albany,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  FaU  River,  Newark,  Philadel- 
phia, Pittsbnrgb,  Saint  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  The  returns  from 
the  United  States  in  the  monthly  report  for  January,  1875,  represent  the  state  of  trade 
as  "bad,'*  "duU,"  or  "slack,**  with  the  exception  of  San  Francisco,  where  it  is  reported 
"good,"  and  Newark,  as  "improving."  The  retniiis  from  the  English  and  Welafei 
bi:anches  generally  report  trade  as  "  moderate,'*  while  those  from  the  Irish  are  chiefly 
nnfavorable. 

t  The  cash  balance  for  1874  may  be  subject  to  a  slight  correction. 
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tion  of  the  society  in  June^  1860,  to  the  same  date,  with  the  average  cost 
per  member  on  each  account: 

Table  n. 


Items  of  expcDditare. 


Expenditures  for  year  ended  De- 
cember 31, 1873. 


Aggregate  for  the 
society. 


Average  per 
member. 


Donations 

Tools , 

On  acconnt  of  sicknesa 

On  acconnt  of  funerals 

On  acconnt  of  accidents 

To  saperannnated  members 

On  acconnt  of  trade  privileges.. 

Benerolent  grants 

GraotB  and  loans  to  other  trades 

Total 


£  s. 
3,085      0 

5G6  0 
6, 865  0 
1,248 

300 

97 

2,9<'>4 


0 

0 

0 

0      0 


466      0 
155      0 


14,746      0      0 


d. 

10 

lOf 
2 

lU 
5f 
If 

n 

81 
3 


Items  of  expenditure. 


Donations 

TooU 

On  aeconnt  of  sickness 

On  account  of  funerals 

On  account  of  accidents 

To  superannuated  members 

On  account  of  trade  privileges  . . 

Benevolent  grants 

Gxaots  and  loans  to  other  trades 

Total 


Expenditures  for  13^  years  ended 
December  31,  1873. 


Aggregate  for  the 
society. 


£ 

45,917 

4,286 

40,593 

7,834 

3,790 

617 

17, 436 

3,254 

720 


124, 477      0      0 


Average  per 
member. 


£    «.    d. 
7    00      9t 


13      li 


4f 
0 


11  7i 

1  loi 

2    13  iii 

9  llf 

2  ^ 


The  objects  of  this  society,  as  defined  iu  its  own  rules,  are  to  raise 
ftods  for  the  advancement  and  protection  of  the  trade ;  for  the  mutual 
Mipport  of  itB  members  in  case  of  sickness,  accident,  or  superannua- 
UoQ ;  for  the  burial  of  members  and  their  wives ;  assisting  emigration; 
replacing  tools  lost  by  fire,  water,  or  theft ;  and  for  assistance  to  mem- 
bers out  of  work ;  also  to  form  a  contingent  and  benevolent  fund  for  the 
purpose  ot  granting  assistance  in  cases  of  extreme  distress  not  other- 
wise provided  for  in  the  rules. 

Each  branch  of  the  society  is  to  appoint  its  own  officers  and  conduct 
its  own  affairs,  and  no  branch  is  to  have  more  than  three  hundred 
members. 

On  the  first  meeting-night  in  April,  July,  and  October,  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  past  quarter,  and  at  the  first  meeting  in  Jan- 
nary  the  income  and  expenditure  for  the  past  year,  must  be  read  over 
by  the  auditors  and  submitted  to  the  meeting  in  presence  of  both  the 
old  and  new  officers  5  and  in  no  case  may  the  old  officers  leave  before 
the  report  has  been  read  over. 
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In  any  large  town  or  district  where  there  are  two  or  more  branches, 
they  may  hold  conjointly  a  special  summoned  meeting  of  their  branches 
whenever  occasion  reqaires ;  and  all  resolutions  passed  at  such  meet- 
ings must  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  each  branch.  They  are  also 
made  binding  upon  the  several  branches  in  the  district,  and  cannot  be 
altered,  rescinded,  or  set  aside  except  by  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  at  another  summoned  meeting  of  the  district  branches. 
Upon  any  question  which  under  the  rules  of  the  society  is  required  to 
be  decided  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  its  members,  these  votes  must 
be  taken  at  summoned  meetings  of  all  the  branches ;  and  the  numbers 
voting  on  each  side  must  be  transmitted  to  the  general  secretary,  who 
must  add  them  up  and  publish  the  results  to  the  branches,  the  question 
being  determined  by  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  and  not  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  branches. 

The  entrance-fees  vary  from  7s.  6d.  (when  the  candidate  is  under 
twenty-flve  years  of  age)  to  £1 16«.,  (when  he  is  forty-four  years  of  age 
and  under  forty-five.) 

Candidates  for  membership  must  be  in  good  health,  must  be  good  work- 
men and  have  worked  five  years  at  the  trade,  must  be  persons  of  steady 
habits  and  good  moral  character,  and  not  less  than  twenty-one  nor  more 
than  forty-five  years  of  age.  They  must  not  belong  to  any  other  trade 
society  or  enter  one  after  their  admission  into  this.  No  person  may  be 
admitted  who  has  acted  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  or  ha^ 
been  excluded  firom  any  other  society  for  misconduct,  unless  such  resti- 
tution be  made  or  such  satisfaction  given  to  injured  parties  as  may  be 
ordered  by  the  executive  council  of  the  society  or  by  the  branch  to 
which  the  candidate  seeks  admission. 

To  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  society  a  member  must  pay  a 
contribution  of  Is.  per  week  ^and  3d.  per  quarter  to  the  contingent  and 
benevolent  fund.  A  contribution  of  9d.  per  week  and  3d.  per  quarter  to 
the  contingent  and  benevolent  fund  entitles  a  member  to  all  the  bene- 
fits except  that  for  the  sick. 

All  moneys  subscribed  by  the  members  of  the  society  become  the 
property  of  the  society  generally,  and  not  of  the  branches  to  which  the 
members  respectively  belong:*  and  any  branch  leaving  the  society 
forfeits  its  share  in  the  general  fund. 

Whenever  it  is  found  that  the  funds  of  the  society  have  sunk  below 
an  average  of  £1  per  member,  the  executive  council  has  the  power  to 
assess  upon  each  member  such  sum  as  is  necessary  to  raise  the  funds  to 
the  amount  just  mentioned.  Special  levies  may  also  be  made  for  oUier 
puri)oses,  in  cases  of  emergency ;  but  such  a  levy  on  the  society  at  large 
.requires  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  special 
meetings  of  tbe  branches  held  to  determine  the  question ;  and  local 
levies  require  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  local  branch  or  branches,  as  well  as  the  approval 
of  the  executive  council  of  the  society. 

Special  committees  are  elected  by  the  separate  branches,  (or  by  the 
combined  branches  of  a  district  in  which  there  are  two  or  more,)  for  the 
management  of  trade  movements  in  connection  with  strikes,  lock -oats, 
&c.'f  and  special  auditors  are  elected  for  the  management  of  the  accounts 
in  such  movements,  which  are  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
accounts  of  the  society. 

The  principal  authority  in  the  association  is  vested  in  a  general  coancil, 
consisting  of  sixteen  members,  each  representing  one  of  sixteen  dis- 

*  This  is  also  a  role  of  the  Operative  Stone-mason's  Society,  and  of  some  other 
associations. 
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trictB  into  which  the  territory  over  which  the  society  extends  is  divided, 
aod  each  being  elected  at  an  appointed  time  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  in  meetings  of  the  several  branches  within  the  district  which  he 
lepresents.  E^oh  branch  may  send  to  the  general  secretary  the  name 
of  some  eligible  member  within  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated,  to  be 
sabmitted  to  the  varions  branches  within  the  district  as  a  candidate  for 
tbe  general  •onncil.  The  nominations  are  to  be  made  aboat  three 
moo&s  before  Xhe  election,  and  a  list  of  the  candidates  proposed  is  sent 
to  all  the  branches  by  the  general  secretary.  The  election  for  members 
of  the  general  council  takes  place  once  in  three  years,  and  if  a  vacancy 
occurs  during  the  term  for  which  the  council  holds  office,  it  is  filled  by 
the  candidate  who,  at  the  preceding  election,  received  the  next  to  the 
bighest  vote. 

The  general  secretary  is  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  all 
the  branches  within  the  association.  He  is  paid  the  expense  attendant 
npoD  moving  himself  and  his  family  from  the  place  where  he  resides  to 
'the  general  office,  where  he  is  furnished  with  a  rent-tree  residence,  and 
receives  a  salary  of  not  less  than  £S  per  week,  with  certain  other  allow- 
aoces  for  special  services  and  for  assistance. 

Ad  executive  council,  consisting  of  six  members,  elected  by  the 
branches  situated  within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles  ibom  the  general 
office,  is  invested  with  a  degree  of  supervision  over  that  office  and  over 
the  bosinees  of  the  secretary,  as  well  as  with  the  power  of  determining 
Tarioos  questions  affecting  the  society  at  large. 

The  general  council,  whose  members  are  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
and  from  foreign  countries,  meets  only  once  in  three  years,  except  in 
special  emergencies ;  and  alterations  in  the  rules  of  the  association  can 
only  be  adopted  at  alternate  triennial  meetings.  All  such  alterations 
most  be  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  members  in  the  branch  meetings, 
and  any  change  in  the  objects  of  the  society,  as  set  forth  in  its  first 
role,  requires  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  members.  On  minor 
matters,  the  general  secretary  is  authorized  to  obtain  the  views  of  the 
general  council,  by  letters  addressed  to  its  several  members.  In  cases 
of  emergency  the  general  council  is  authorized  to  hold  meetings  without 
awaiting  the  attendance  of  the  member  representing  the  American 
district. 
The  benefits  offered  by  the  society  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 
Unemployed  (or  donation)  benefit,  10«.per  week  for  twelve  weeks,  and 
6t.  per  week  for  twelve  weeks  more ;  for  leaving  employment  under  cir 
camstances  satisflEictory  to  the  branch  or  to  the  executive  council,  158, 
per  week  ;  tool  benefit  to  a  member  of  not  less  than  six  months'  stand 
hig,  not  to  exceed  £5 ;  sick  benefit,  for  twenty-six  weeks,  128.  per  week, 
a»d  68.  per  week  thereafter  as  long  as  illness  continues ;  funeral  benefit^ 
£12,  or  to  a  member  of  only  six  months'  standing,  £3 108.  ^  accident  bene- 
fit, to  a  member  totally  disabled,  £100,  and  to  a  member  partially  dis 
abled,  £50 ;  superannuation  benefit  to  a  member  of  twenty -five  years' 
standing,  8^.  per  week  for  life^  and  78.  per  week  for  life  to  a  member  of 
eighteen  years'  standing  ^  emigration  benefit,  £6 ;  other  benefits  in  the 
nature  of  benevolent  grants,  according  to  circumstances  in  cases  of  dis- 
tress. It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  rules  and  the  governmental  or- 
ganization of  this  society  are  regarded  as  being  among  the  best  possessed 
by  any  of  the  trades-unions.  The  regulations  in  regard  to  vacant- book 
arefflmilar  to  those  of  the  Engineers. 

ASSOCIATED  GABPENTEBS  AND  JOINEBS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

In  the  report  of  this  society  for  the  twelve  months  ended  October  31, 
1874,  the  number  of  its  members  is  stated  at  5,781,  of  whom  5,224  were 
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subscribers  to  all  its  benefits,  the  remainiog  557  not  being  snbscriberg 
to  the  fund  provided  for  sickness,  saperannuation,  and  faneral  benefits. 
Its  expenditures  for  the  several  objects  for  which  it  is  constituted,  as 
well  as  for  rents,  taxes,  salaries,  &c.,  during  the  twelve  months  just 
named,  were  as  follows : 

•  £      «.      d. 

Sick-allowanoes 1,843  0  Oi 

Bod  ases  to  three  disabled  roembers 150  0  0 

FaDeral-allowances 518  0  0 

Tools  compensation - 372  11  llj 

Strike-allowance - 409  5  6 

Grant  to  agricaltaral  laborers' union 50  0  0 

Victimized  aUowance* 15  3J 

HaUrents 399  18  9^ 

Taxes  and  hall  expenses 84  4      6 

Stationery  and  postage 126  14  11 

Printing  and  advertising 415  4      OJ 

Carriage  of  parcels 6  9      3 

I)ootors' accounts '. 1  19      6« 

Lost  lime 11  10      8 

Branch  boxes,  &c 12  3  11 

Delegations ■-' 26  18      7 

Law  expenses 6  3      9 

Expenses  of  joint  meetings - 51  8      8^ 

Salaries  and  commissions 827  15      7^ 

Total 5,314       3      0* 

The  income  of  the  society  for  the  year  ended  as  above  exceeded  the 
expenditure  by  £1,44=1  58.  S^.  This  increases  the  accumulated  fund  tp 
£9,071  Ss.  8J(^.,  of.  which  £7,554  5«.  Od.  belong  to  the  trade  account,  and 
£1,517^  38. 2^1.  to  the  benefit  account.  The  number  of  members  added 
to  the  society  during  the  past  year  was  774,  and,  according  to  a  state- 
ment presented  by  the  secretary,  it  now  comprises  nearly  one-half  of  the 
members  of  the  trade  in  the  districts  in  which  it  has  branches,  the  to- 
tal number  of  journeymen  in  those  districts  being  11,836,  while  the  mem- 
bership of  tlie  society  is  5,781  .t  The  secretary  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  year  several  trades  have  had  protracted  strikes,  while 
the  members  of  some  societies,  notably  the  agricultural  laborers,  have 
been  compelled  to  fight  for  the  right  of  determining  whether  they  shorald 
be  union  men  or  not.  In  some  of  the  trades  wages  have  been  reduced, 
but  among  the  joiners  the  changes  that  occurred  during  the  year  were 
usually  favorable  to  the  workmen.  The  secretary  estimates  that  there 
has  been  an  average  rise  of  28,  a  week  in  journeymen's  wages,  while 
several  of  the  society's  branches  have  obtained  a  reduction  of  hoars. 
The  only  disputes  with  employers  during  the  year  were  those  of  Dam- 
fries,  Dunfermline,  Perth,  and  the  Clyde.  The  latter  was  short  and  de- 
cisive, lasting  but  a  few  days ;  but  the  one  at  Dumfries  was  protracted 
and  bitter,  continuing  for  a  month. 

This  society  was  organized  and  a  code  of  rules  for  its  government 
adopted  at  a  conference  of  delegates  from  the  carpenters  and  joiners 
of  the  principal  places  in  Scotland,  which  was  held  at  Edinburgh  ia 
September,  1861.  The  rules  have  since  undergone  three  revisions,  the 
last  having  been  completed  in  August,  1873.  The  society  is  divided  in- 
to two  sections,  which  may  be  called  respectively  the  "  trade  section " 
and  the  "  benefit  section,"  although  some  of  the  allowances  made  to 
members  of  the  trade  section  might  very  pa)perly  be  classed  as  benefi- 

*  The  ''  victimized  allowance^  is  one  which  the  rules  provide  for  the  beneiit  of  mom- 
bers  disohar^d  from  their  situations  for  acting  as  delegates,  or  otherwise  serving  the 
association.  ~  It  is  a  regular  payment,  equal  to  the  wages  lost.  The  "  victimized  al- 
lowance" in  1873,  exceeded  £100. 

t  The  number  of  apprentices  in  the  same  districts  is  3,310.  ^ 
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cial  allowances.  The  fee  for  admission  into  the  trade  section  alone,  is  5s., 
and  the  does  Sd.  per  ^eek.  For  admission  into  the  benefit  section  the 
fee  is  irom  2«.  to  IO9.,  according  to  age  of  applicant,  and  the  dues  M. 
per  week.  Besides  these  payments,  members  are  liable  to  special  levies 
for  emergencies  or  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  the  fands ;  but  such  levies 
mast  be  authorized  by  the  vote  of  the  society. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  cessation  of  work  in  consequence  of  a  strike, 
lockout,  or  any  cause  regarded  by  the  society  as  adequate,  each  "  free 
member''  so  thrown  out  of  work,  upon  conforming  to  certain  require- 
ments, receives  an  allowance  of  12«.  a  week  as  long  as  the  stoppage  of 
work  continues.  A  '*free  member"  losing  his  tools  by  fire,  water,  or 
theft^  is  entitled  to  an  allowance  equal  to  the  value  of  the  tools  lost, 
proTJded  it  does  not  exceed  £20;  and  he  is  also  entitled  to  the  value  of  a 
tool-chest,  not,  however,  in  excess  of  £2.  Every  member  who  has  paid 
his  full  entrance-fee  is  entitled  to  a  bonus  of  £50  in  case  of  any  accident 
disabhDg  him  from  ever  again  resuming  his  regular  employment.  It  is 
an  essential  condition,  however,  to  the  allowance  of  this  benefit,  that  the 
accident  shall  not  have  been  caused  by  intemperance  or  improper  con- 
doct.  The  allowance  in  sickness  is  12«.  per  week  for  thirteen  weeks,  ds. 
p^  week  for  thirteen  weeks  more,  7s.  per  week  for  twenty-six  weeks, 
and  then  5s.  per  week  while  illness  continues.  The  funeral  allowance  ou 
the  death  of  a  member  is  £12,  to  be  paid  to  his  wife,  nominee,  trustee, 
or  next  of  kin.  The  allowance  on  the  death  of  a  wife  (if  she  be  regis- 
tered) is  £5,  which,  however,  is  not  allowed  on  the  death  of  a  second 
wife,  if  it  has  been  drawn  on  the  death  of  the  first.  The  superannuation 
baiefit  is  Ss.  dd.  per  week  to  a  member  over  fifty  years  of  age  and  of  ten 
jeartf  standing  in  the  scJciety,  and  5s.  per  week  to  one  who  has  been 
fifteen  years  in  the  society.  The  claim  to  superannuation,  however,  is 
not  allowed  as  long  as  the  member  can  earn  more  than  half  the  usual 
fages  of  the  locality  in  which  he  is  employed,  in  any  business  o;r  calling 
in  which  he  can  obtain  employment. 

The  various  branches  of  the  association  are  required  to  forward  to  the 
executive  committee  as  often,  at  least,  as  once  a  quarter,  all  moneys  ia 
their  possession  not  needed  for  their  immediate  local  expenditure  5  and 
branches  not  having  sufficient  funds  for  the  latter  purpose  may,  accord- 
ing to  inrescribed  forms,  call  upon  the  same  committee  for  what  they 
require,  provided,  of  course,  that  it  be  money  to  which  they  are  entitled 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  society.  All  moneys  sent  to  the 
execntive  committee  and  not  immediately  wanted  are  to  be  deposited  in 
snch  bank  or  banks  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  a  portion  (not  to  be  less 
than  £500  nor  more  than  £1,000)  to  be  deposited  as  a  working  fund  in 
the  name  of  the  association,  three  trustees,  and  the  central  correspond- 
JBg  secretary,  and  the  remainder  to  be  deposited  as  '^  a  sinking  fund  ^ 
in  the  name  of  the  association,  eight  trustees,  and  the  central  corre- 
^nding  secretary.  The  three  trustees  of  the  **  working  fund  "  are  to 
Reelected  by  the  central  branch*  and  their  names  submitted  to  the 
society  at  large.  If  no  objection  be  lodged  against  them  within  fourteen 
days  after  such  submission,  their  election  is  to  be  valid.  The  eight 
trustees  of  the  "sinking  fund''  are  to  be  elected  respectively  by  the 
eight  branches  having  the  largest  number  of  members,  and  their  names 
rabmitted  to  the  society,  as  in  the  other  case.  No  money  can  be  drawn 
from  the  working  fund  except  by  the  central  corresponding  secretary 
and  two  tmstees,  and  none  can  be  drawn  from  the  sinking  fund  without 

•  At  intervals  of  three  years  elections  are  held  to  determine  what  branch  of  the 

society  shaU  be  the  "  seat  of  ffovemment;^'  and  the  branches  sitoated  within  a  radios 

of  three  miles  from  the  branch  elected  have  the  prerogative  of  electing  the  executivo 

committee,  which  consists  of  nine  members,  who  hold  office  for  one  yeaL  V^OOQIC 
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the  signature  of  the  same  officer  and  six  trustees;  and  the  trustees  are 
to  sign  no  order  for  drawing  money  without  a  letter  from  the  executive 
committee^  signed  by  the  chairman,  authorizing  them  to  do  so.  The 
society  each  year  elects  an  auditor  who  serves  for  three  years,  so  that 
there  are  three  auditors,  whose  respective  terms  of  office  terminate  at 
yearly  intervals.  Besides  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  society  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  these  officers  are  required  to  assist  the  central  corre- 
sponding secretary  in  making  up  <^  an  abstract  of  whatever  may  be  con- 
sidered of  interest  to  the  society,  either  as  a  r^m6  of  the  past  year  or 
as  a  guide  to  future  proceedings." 

No  part  of  the  funds  of  the  association  can  be  applied  to  any  purpose 
other  than  those  set  forth  in  the  rules,  except  by  a  three-fourths  majority 
of  all  members  voting  in  meetings  of  the  branches  specially  called  after 
due  notice  for  the  determination  of  the  question. 

No  alteration  can  be  made  in  the  rules  (or  laws)  of  the  society  without 
the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members ;  and  in  years  when  a  delegate ' 
meeting  is  held  all  proposed  alterations  must  be  first  submitted  to  such 
meeting,  and  by  it  (if  at  all)  submitted  to  the  society.  No  delegate 
meeting  may  "  abrogate  any  of  the  principles  of  the  society,^  (t.  e..  the 
allowance  on  cessation  of  work,  the  insurance  of  tools,  or  the  accident^ 
sickness,  superannuation,  or  funeral  benefit,)  except  by  the  consent 
of  three-fourths  of  the  members,  which  votes  must  be  registered  accord- 
ingly. 

THE  AMALGAMATED  TAILORS^  SOCIETY. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  items  in  the  expenditures  of 
the  Amalgamated  Tailors'  Society  from  May  to  December,  1869,  and 
each  year  from  1870  to  1873  inclusive,  together  with  the  number  of 
members,  the  average  expenditures  per  member,  the  nuinber  of  members 
in  receipt  of  sick  and  traveling  benefits  respectively,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  of  members  and  members'  wives : 


ism 


187L 


1879L 


1^73. 


Total  for  en- 
tire period. 


Expenditures  on  acconnt  of  sick 
benefit 

Average  per  member  on  aocoont 
of  sick  benefit 

Expenditures  on  accoont  of  fu- 
nerals  

Average  per  member  on  account 
of  funerals 

Expenditures  on  travelers'  ac- 
count*  

Average  per  member  on  travel- 
ers' account* 

Expenditures  on  account  of  trade 
benefits,  strikes,  and  lock-outs. 

Average  per  member  on  same 
account 

dumber  of  members  at  end  of 

year 

l^umber  of  members  receivin;; 

sick  benefit 

IS^umber  of  members  receiving 

travelers' benefit 

l^umber  of  deaths  of  members 

and  members' wives 


&  t.d, 
901  6  7 
48 
261  0  0 

l^ 

S0S56 

10* 

45  8  4 

2S 


£     t.  d, 

1, 847  12  7 

9  2} 

576    8  S 

S  lOi 

2G2  18  6 

1  31 

200  16  7 

1  0 


£  «.  d. 
1, 931  12  10 

7  8 
767    9    9 

3  4 
22(3    2    8 

"i 

55    1    6 

2J 


£     «.  d. 

2,477    7    8 

5    6 

998    7    8 

3    2i 

426  16    0 

"i 

283  17    6 


£     «.  d. 

2,937    7  10 

4  9 

I,  420  18  6i 

2  5i 

641    4  5i 

1  0| 

622    5  9 

1  Oi 


£      «.  d. 

10,095  7  6 


4,034  4  1| 


1,750  7  1| 


],a07  9  8 
t 


3.994 

298 
38 


4,006 
550 
167 
91 


4.914 
658 
252 
102 


9,061 
756 
383 
140 


112,385 

1,122 

668 

189 


3.066 

1,768 

558 


*  Members  traveling  in  quest  of  employment. 

t  To  these  expenditures  may  be  added  an  item  of  £235,  granted  to  other  associations  in  1873,  the  first 
year  that  the  society  had  set  apart  a  contingent  fund  for  that  pnrpoAe. 

J  The  number  of  members  at  the  close  of  1874,  as  shown  In  the  bat  of  associations  represented  At  th« 
annual  trades  congress,  was,  in  round  numbers.  14,000. 

§  Not  furnished. 
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The  aggregate  income  of  this  association  for  the  year  1873  was  £13,543 
12#.,  and  the  aggregate  expenditores  for  the  same  year,  £11,148  14«. 
^Lj  leaving  a  balance  of  £2,394 17».  2^d.  on  the  year's  account ;  which, 
added  to  a  balance  of  £4,609  14«.  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
year,  makes  the  total  accumulated  fund  £7,004  11«.  2id. 

The  terms  of  admission  into  the  Amalgamated  Tailors'  Association 
are  as  follows :  Young  men  in  the  last  year  of  their  apprenticeship  pay 
an  entrance-fee  of  Is, ;  tailors,  under  25  years  old,  2$.  M. ;  under  30 
years,  58,}  under  35  years,  7s,  6d.}  under  40  years,  10«. ;  under  45 
years,  15«.  From  45  years  old  up  to  50  the  increase  in  the  entrance-fee 
is  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  year.  Tailors  over  50  years  of  age  may 
enter  the  society,  but  not  as  members  entitled  to  all  its  benefits.  The 
payment  of  an  entrance-fee  of  5«.,  a  regular  contribution  of  3^d.  per  week, 
aodthe  asual  quarterly  subscription  to  the  management  and  contin- 
gent funds  entitles  them  to  trade  and  traveling  benefits,  and  on  their 
death  a  ^'  funeral  benefit"  of  £4  is  paid  to  their  next  of  kin  or  nominee 
lawfully  appointed. 

The  entrance-fee  for  persons  not  desiring  to  participate  in  the  "  sick- 
benefit"  is  as  follows  : 

For  tailors  under  30  years  of  age,  2s.  6d. ;  not  under  30  but  under  40 
years,  5s.',  not  under  40  but  under  45  years,  7s.  Qd. ;  not  under  45  but 
under  50  years,  10«. 

In  the  case  of  new  branches  entering  the  association  the  members  are 
required  to  pay  the  current  quarterly  subscription  and  an  entrance-fee 
according  to  age  as  follows: 

Members  under  25  years  of  age,  2s.  6d. ;  not  under  25  years  of  age 
but  under  30,  5s. ',  not  under  30  years  of  age  but  under  50,  7s.  Od. 

To  entitle  a  member  to  full  participation  in  all  benefits  the  regular  pay- 
ments are  6^.  a  week,  4d.  a  quarter  to  management,  and  Is.  per  annum 
(payable  in  the  month  of  June)  to  "  a  contingent  fund,"  which  is  devoted 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  principles  of  association.  Members  not  wishing 
to  participate  in  the  sick-benefit  pay  3Jd.  per  week,  and  to  the  manage- 
ment and  contingent  funds  the  same  as  other  members. 

On  quitting  employment,  under  circumstances  satisfactory  to  the 
branch  or  to  the  executive  council,  a  member  receives  12s.  per  week. 
The  "sick-benefit''  for  the  first  thirteen  weeks  is  10«.  per  week ;  for  the 
aeeond,  Ss. ;  for  the  third,  6s. ;  for  the  fourth,  4«. ;  afterward  (while  illness 
continues,)  2s.  6d.  per  week.  The  superannuation-benefit,  to  members  of 
twelve  years'  standing,  is  2s.  6d.  per  week  for  life,  and  5s.  per  week  for 
fife  to  members  of  twenty  years'  standing.  The  traveling  benefit  is  Is. 
4d.  per  day  in  each  branch  for  not  exceeding  sixty  days  in  the  year,  or 
to  Is.  per  day  and  a  bed. 

The  general  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  association  is  vested  in 
an  executive  council  consisting  of  nine  members,  among  whom  are  in- 
cluded the  -president  and  secretary.  The  ordinary  executive  functions 
devolve  chiefly  on  the  last  two  officers,  but  the  executive  council  meets 
once  a  quarter,  and  may  be  convened  more  frequently  if  circumstances 
require  it.  The  members  of  this  council,  including  the  president  and 
secretary,  are  elected  biennially  at  conferences  composed  of  delegates 
fit)m  the  branches,  the  number  of  delegates  being  proportioned  with 
more  or  less  exactness  to  the  number  of  members  to  be  represented. 
The  objects  of  the  association  are  thus  stated  in  a  recent  address  of  the 
executive  council  to  the  operative  tailors  of  the  kingdom : 

L  To  improve  morally,  socially,  and  pecuniarily  the  means  and  position  of  our  mem- 
bers and  the  trade  generally,  by  forming  a  fund  by  contributions  of  our  members  on 
weU-considered  bases,  and  from  statistics  of  those  associations  who  have  prospered  by 
experience. 
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2.  To  provide  a  safe  and  profitable  investment  for  the  contributions  and  subscrip- 
tions of  our  members  i^ainst  sickness,  disease,  and  death,  as  well  as  economizing  the 
strength  and  power  of  unity  for  the  welfare  of  our  trade,  always  seeking  an  amicable 
settlement  of  trade-disputies  rather  than  resorting  to  the  two-edged  weapon  of  settle- 
ment by  strikes.  This  is  accomplished  by  raising  capital  or  fun£  that  may  be  availft- 
ble  in  case  just  and  conciliatory  measures  fail,  and  then,  and  then  only,  resorting  to 
those  measures  which  our  unity  and  strength,  combined  with  accumulated  ftmds,  cmi 
accomplish,  our  system  combining  all  the  facilities  of  exchange  in  investing  our  labor 
to  prohtable  advantage,  and  insurance  and  friendly  societies  for  benevolent  purposes. 

3.  To  promote  the  intellectual  and  material  benefit  of  our  members  and  the  trade 
generally,  by  providing  means  of  social  intercourse  and  discussion  of  topics  for  the 
elevation  of  the  trade  generally,     x 

4.  To  afford  means  of  carrying  out  the  repeal  of  all  laws  that  have  so  hurtftilly 
affected  the  position  of  workmen  nitherto,  and  to  free  labor  from  restrictive  infiuence, 
at  the  same  time  fostering  habits  of  prudence  and  forethought. 

D.  By  mean^  of  our  rules,  encouraging  those  who  may  have  the  wel!fare  of  the  trade 
at  heart,  to  become  ornaments  to  our  cidling,  and  leaders  to  a  better  and  more  elevated 
position  of  our  class. 

In  the  same  address  it  is  claimed  that  during  the  year  1873  "  wages 
were  advanced  and  trade  privileges  obtained  in  no  less  than  fifty-four 
cities  and  towns  in  England  and  Wales,"  and  that  in  1874  (up  to  No- 
vember,) "no  less  than  fifty-six  more  cities  and  towns,'^  where  the 
society  has  branches,  "  obtained  advantages  in  the  same  dbection." 

SOCIETY  OP  OPERATIVE  MASONS. 

The  following  table  contains  a  condensed  statement  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Society  of  Operative  Stone-Masons  from  September  24, 1840, 
to  November  23, 1873,  specifying  the  different  items  of  expenditure,  and 
also  distinguishing  between  expenditures  for  trade  purposes  and  ex- 
penditures for  beneficial  objects : 

1.  Expenditures  for  trade  purposes : 

Tostrikepay £56,807  11  7 

Gifts  to  other  trades 3,206  6  8 

Loans 400  0  0 

Delegations  in  general 10,256  3  11 

Totalfor  trade  purposes 70,730      4      2 

2,  Expenditures  for  benevolent  purposes : 

Sick-allowance £54,828  0  9^ 

Funerals 40,253  14  4^ 

Travelers* 54,453  14  9 

Surgeons'  fees 2,789  15  10 

Gifts  for  charitable  purposes 515  14  3 

Hospital  subscriptions J. 2,941  1  0 

Disabled  members  (197) 17,941  0  O 

Friends  of  106  members  killed 5,100  0  0 

Orphan  children 292  9  6 

Master  and  workmen's  actst 32  16  0 

Superannuation  of  members 8,636  13  1^ 

Legal  expenses  in  defending  prosecuted  memberst 3, 483  6  1^ 

Total  for  benevolent  purposes 191,268      2      9 

Grand  total 261,998      6    IX 

From  this  statement  it  appears,  therefore,  that  during  the  thirty-three 
years  which  it  covers  the  expenditures  for  benevolent  purposes  ex- 
ceeded the  expenditures  for  strikes  and  other  trade  purposes  by  £120,537 
1S9.  Id. 

^Members  traveling  in  search  of  work. 

t  These  two  items  might  perhaps  have  been  classified  with  the  expenditures  for  trade 
purposes. 
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This  society  is  formally  known  as  "  The  Friendly  Society; of  Operative 
Masons  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales."  Its  members  have  the  option 
of  contribatlng  to  the  trade-fnnd  alone,  or  to  that  and  to  any  one  or 
more  of  the  benefit-funds  in.  the  advantages  of  which  they  may  wish  4o 
participate.  The  entrance-fee  to  the  trade  department  is  2s,  6d.,*  and  the 
contributions  6d.  per  week.  For  admission  to  the  trade  and  sick  fund 
the  fee  to  a  person  ander  24  years  of  age  is  2s.  6d. ;  over  24  and  under  28, 
5i. }  over  28  and  under  32,  7s.  6d. ;  over  32  and  under  35, 10s.  Persons 
over  35  years  of  age  are  not  admitted  to  this  section  of  the  society* 
!Qie  contributions  to  the  sick-fund  are  4d.  per  week.  On  the  death  of  a 
member  in  good  standing  his  widow,  nominee,  or  next  of  kin  receives 
£12  for  his  fiineral  expenses.  On  the  death  of  a  member'?  wife  (pro- 
vided he  has  paid  Is.  tor  her  registration  and  6d.  per  quarter  in  addition) 
he  receives  jBlO ;  but  a  wife  over  forty  years  of  age  cannot  be  registered 
for  this  benefit 

The  payment  of  4«.  Id.  a  week  to  a  children's  fund  entitles  a  member 
to £2  on  the  death  of  a  child:  but  still-born  children,  or  children  bom 
oat  of  wedlock,  are  not  incluaed  in  this  allowance. 

The  superannuation-benefit  is  as  follows : 

To  members  of  ten  years'  standing ^s.  per  week. 

To  members  of  fifteen  years'  standing.  -  * '    7s.  per  week. 

To  members  of  twenty  years'  standing 9s.  per  week. 

To  members  of  twenty-five  years'  standing 10s.  per  week. 

The  sick-benefit  is  12s.  per  week  tor  twenty-six  weeks,  and  Gs.  per  week 
until  recovered ;  but  disease  incurred  by  fighting,  drunkenness,  or  other 
immoral  conduct,  is  excluded  from  this  benefit. 

The  accidenM)enefit  is  £100  to  a  member  permanently  disabled  in 
connection  with  the  prosecution  of  his  trade,  or  while  transacting  so- 
ciety-business, unless  the  accident  disabling  him  was  incurred  by  his 
own  misconduct,  druhkenness,  or  willful  neglect.  In  case  of  accidental 
death  occurring  to  a  member  under  similar  circumstance^,  his  widow, 
nominee,  or  next  of  kin  is  entitled  to  £50  from  the  society's  funds.  An 
allowance  of  £50  is  also  provided  for  cases  of  paralysis  or  permanent 
loss  of  vision. 

The  benefit  to  members  traveling  in  search  of  work  varies  from  the 
provision  of  a  bed  alone  up  to  a  bed  and  Is.  3d.  a  day,  according  to  the 
standing  of  the  member  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  each  case, 
however,  being  distinctly  provided  for  in  the  rules. 

In  cases  of  "  legal  disputes  "  with  employers,  (i.  «.,  disputes  entered 
into  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  society,)  members  suspending 
work  are  allowed  12s.  per  week  from  the  society's  funds,  and  any  dele- 
gate or  officer  of  the  society  who  is  discharged  in  consequence  of  his 
holding  such  a  position  is  allowed  ISs.  per  week,  provided  that  he  have 
not  used  abusive  language  toward  the  employer  or  foreman. 

When  the  members  of  the  society  in  any  town  or  locality  desire  to 
obtam  better  terms  from  their  employers,  the  rules  require  that  they 
shall' use  <^  their  utmost  endeavors,  by  correspondence,  interviews,  or  a 
conference,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and  employed," 
to  asrive  at  *^  an  amicable  agreement  f  and  <^  only  after  all  such  means 
have  fEuled  to  secure  the  desired  alteration  shall  they  be  justified  in  sus- 
pending work." 

When  a  desire  for  an  advance  of  wages,  a  reduction  of  working-hours, 

"^  The  feee  for  re-admission  of  persons  who  have  gone  out  of  the  society  or  lost  their 
^emhovhip  through  &Uing  in  arrears,  increase  with  the  number  of  admissions,  the 
weior  the  fifth  admission  being  20  shilhngs 
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or  other  improTement  in  the  conditions  of  employment  is  manifested  in 
any  lodge,  the  secretary  is  required  to  report  the  tact  to  the  central 
committee  of  the  association,  stating  the  nnmber  of  members  who  wonld 
l»B  thrown  oat  of  work  in  case  of  a  strike,  the  nmnber  entitled  to  bene- 
fit, tbe  state  of  trade  and  position  of  the  society  in  the  neighborhood^ 
and  the  nnmber  of  members  of  the  lodge  who  voted  respectively  for  and 
against  an  application  to  be  sustained  by  the  society  in  a  strike ;  and 
no  such  application  is  to  be  entertained  unless  it  has  had  the  support  of 
a  two-thirds  majority  in  a  summoned  meeting  of  the  lodge,  the  votes 
having  been  formally  taken  by  ballot.  When  such  an  application  is 
received  the  central  committee  is  to  appoint  a  deputation  firom  three 
different  lodges  (including  the  one  from  which  the  application  emanates) 
to  proceed  to  the  locality,  examine  as  to  the  state  of  trade,  tbe  number 
of  members  entitled  to  benefit,  and  other  matters,  and  to  make  a  report 
which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  various  lodges  in  connection  with  the 
application.  A  vote  of  the  society  is  to  be  taken  within  twenty-eight 
days,  the  question  to  be  decided  for  or  against  the  application  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  In  cases  where  employers 
attempt  to  reduce  the  current  rate  of  wages,  to  introduce  piecework 
where  it  has4)een  abolished,  to  increase  the  hours  of  labor,  to  infiinj^ 
upon  the  established  meal-hours,  or  to  employ  as  masous  persons  who 
have  not  learned  the  trade,  a  two-thirds  mtgority  in  a  summoned  meet- 
ing of  the  lod^e  to  which  the  members  affected  by  such  an  infringement 
belong,  shall  be  sufScient  to  justify  them  in  resisting  it  by  a  suspension 
of  work ;  and  in  case  the  employer  attempts  to  enforce  the  infringement 
before  a  lodge  meeting  can  be  held,  the  decision  arrived  at  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  members  working  for  such  employer  is  to  be  bind- 
ing; but  they  must  wait  upon  the  etuployer  or  foreman  before  suspend- 
ing work ;  and  in  all  cases  the  central  committee  must  be  informed  as  to 
the  particulars  of  the  dispute. 

The  members  of  this  society  bind  themselves  (by  voluntary  offer)  to 
give  moral  and  material  aid  to  other  trades-associations.  Any  lodge  ap- 
plied to  for  this  purpose  is  to  investigate  the  case,  and,  if  the  canse  be 
thought  worthy  of  support,  the  amount  of  assistance  required  is  to  be 
made  known  to  the  central  committee,  and  by  them  to  be  submitted  to 
the  society,  a  vote  of  which,  in  lodge  meetings  assembled,  is  to  be  taken 
within  twenty-eight  days. 

All  lodges  are  required  to  transmit  weekly  to  the  central  committee 
any  money  in  their  possession  in  excess  of  £10  not  required  for  their 
immediate  local  expenditures. 

A  printed  list  is  to  be  published  annually  by  the  central  committee^ 
showing  the  names  of  members  who  have  worked  in  opposition  to  the 
society,  of  the  members  (or  officers)  who  have  committed  frauds  or 
defalcations,  and  of  members  who  are  in  arrears  under  local  levies. 

Members  are  prohibited  from  working  overtime,  which  is  condemned 
as  a  practice  tending  to  keep  other  members  out  of  emt)10yuient,  and 
members  who  persist  in  violating  this  rule,  in  opposition  to  their  .own 
lodge,  are  liable  to  a  fine  not  to  exceed  £2.  There  ate  certain  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  however,  in  cases  of  accident  or  necessity.  Where 
subcontracting  or  piecework  is  abolished,  members  are  bound  by  these 
arrangements.  Where  working  by  artificial  light  has  not  been  the  rnle, 
lodges  are  authorized  to  resist  its  introduction. 

Should  the  funds  of  the  society  fall  below  £3,000,  the  central  com- 
mittee may  recommend  a  special  levy  upon  the  members  of  the  society, 
but  such  levy  must  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  society  and  approved 
by  a  majority  before  it  can  be  carried  out. 
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The  opinion  of  the  society,  as  to  a  revision  and  reprint  of  existing 
roles,  is  to  be  taken  once  in  three  years ;  and  when  sach  revision*is 
decided  ni>on,  the  revising  committee  is  to  be  elected  by  the  society,  the 
vote  being  taken  in  meetings  of  the  lodges  specially  held  for  the  par- 


This  society  maintains  intimate  reciprocal  relations  with  the  one  to 
be  noticed  next  below. 

UNITED  OPEEATIVE  MASONS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  total  membership  of  this  association  in  December,  1874,  was 
10,652,  showing  an  increase  of  1,208  members  since  December,  1873. 
The  number  of  members  belonging  to  the  trade  section  alone  was  9,990. 
The  number  belonging  to  both  the  trade  and  sick  fund  sections  was  662. 
The  expenditures  for  1874  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

For  trade  purposes. 

£       f .  d. 

Strikepay 408    0  0 

Assisting  men  to  leave  strikes* 92  18  0 

Wages  of  pickets,  strike  committees,  and  cross  commit- 
tees   45  12  6i 

General  delegations 102  11  1 

Voted  to  Edinburgh  and  Leith  millers ».  15    0  0 

Voted  to  English  agncultnral  laborers 100    0  0 

Voted  to  Edinburgh  Trades' Council 6    0  0 

Voted  to  Trades- Union  Parliamentary  Committee 15    0  0 

Total 784    1    7J 

For  benevolent  purposes. 

Sick  allowance 480    0  0 

Aeoident  provisions  , 400    0  0 

Surgeons' fees 15  14  0 

Foneral  allowance 1, 670    0  0 

Total  for  benevolent  olgects — 2, 566    4    0 

Total  for  trade  purposes 784    1    7} 

Grand  total........  * 3,350    5    7^ 

Excess  for  benevolent  objects. 1,782    2    4J 

Ibe  financial  condition  of  the  society  on  the  3d  of  December,  1874,  is 
stated  as  follows : 

£     B.    a. 

In  bank,  December  4, 1873 7,800  18  10 

Deposited  since  that  date 1,990  00  00 

Interest  accrued  up  to  3d  December,  1874 254  12    7 

10,045  11    5 
Drawn  out  of  bank  during  year 445  18  10 

Amount  in  bank  December  3, 1874 : 9,599  12    7 

•^  This  probably  means  assisling  men  to  leave  localities  where  strikes  were  iu  pro- 
gress, tod  go  elsewhere  in  search  of  work. 
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Inhauds  of  lodge  treasurers 330  15    9J 

In  hands  of  treasurer  of  central  committee .- 9  10    2 

Value  of  hall  in  Edinburgh 200    0    0 

Total  worth  of  the  association  December  3, 1874 10, 139  18    6J 

Total  worth  of  the  association  December  4, 1873 8, 248  13    8| 

Fet  gain  during  the  year 1, 891    4  10 

The  number  of  lodges  in  the  association  is  about  100,  with  an  average 
of  over  100  members  per  lodge.  The  returns  made  to  the  central  com- 
mittee, by  the  lodge  secretaries,  indicate  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
men  belonging  to  the  trade  in  the  places  where  the  society  has  branchea 
are  included  in  its  membership. 

The  auditing  committee,  in  submitting  their  financial  statement,  take 
occasion  to  congratulate  the  society  on  '<  the  steady  increase  of  wages 
in  the  various  districts,  and  the  obtaining  of  such  without  any  great 
sacrifice,  either  as  regards  time  or  money.  The  past  year,"  they  say, 
^^  has  also  been  free  from  strikes  of  any  great  magnitude."  They  fur- 
ther observe,  '^  that  a  number  of  lodges  have  taken  up  the  apprentice 
question,  with  the  apparent  determination  of  having  all  who  may  desire 
to  learn  the  trade  compelled  to  serve  a  regular  apprenticeship,"  a  result 
which  they  think,  ^'  would  prove  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  trade  in 
future  years."  Beferring  to  the  combination  of  epiployers  in  a  national 
federation,  they  say,  "  we  must  me^t  federation  with  federation  ;'^  and, 
although  that  plan  has  not  hitherto  succeeded  <'from  the  fact  that  the 
largest  and  strongest  unions  stood  passively  aloof"  &om  the  movement, 
they  express  the  hope  that  a  federation  of  trades-unions  will  ere  long  be 
formed,  '^  wielding  a  power  greater  than  the  national  federation  of  cap- 
italists and  employers."  Seferring  to  the  movements  on  loot  among 
the  trades  organizations  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  <^  criminal  law 
amendment  act,"  they  ask,  "Why  not  a  movement  to  raise  firomjoor 
trades-organizations  a  great  political  federation  t  for  then,  and  then  only, 
with  the  ballot  and  working  as  one,  will  class  criminal  legislation  be 
swept  away,  and  our  interests  receive  more  attention  at  the  hands  of 
our  legislators." 

In  its  plan  of  organization,  benefits,  and  rules  of  action  there  is  con- 
siderable resemblance  between  this  society  and  the  one  last  noticed,  al- 
though there  are  many  minor  differences,  and  the  contributions,  fees, 
and  allowances  are  not  in  all  cases  the  same.  The  rules  of  the  English 
society  provide  that  members  of  the  Scotch  society  coming  to  England 
shall  be  admitted  free,  and  that  members  of  the  English  society  going 
to  Scotland  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Scotch  society  on  the  same 
terms ;  but  by  a  curious  discrepancy  the  Scotch  rules  provide  for  the 
payment  of  half  a  crown  for  admission  in  either  case.  It  is  probable^ 
however,  that  the  provision  in  the  English  rules  is  the  one  finally  agreed 
upon,  these  rules  having  been  revised  as  late  as  December  24, 1874, 
iwhile  the  Scotch  rules  were  revised  about  a  year  earlier.  In  both  cases 
.conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  society  entered  is  of  course  a  condition 
^of  admission. 

The  two  societies  agree  that  in  order  to  effect  a  mutual  understand- 
ing between  them,  a  fortnightly  return  of  correspondence  shaU  be 
established,  the  more  especiaUy  to  avert  the  evil  tendency  caused  by 
an  influx  of  hands  from  either  country  in  case  of  strikes ;  and  that  a 
printed  copy  of  the  fortnightly  returns  of  each  society  (divested  of  their 
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financial  reports)  shall  be  regalarly  transmitted  to  the  other.  These 
two  societies  comprise  within  their  ranks  nearly  35,000  of  the  operative 
stone-masons  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

UNITED  SOOIETT  OF  BOILEBMAKEBS  AND  IRON-SHIP  BUILDERS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  of  the  United  Society  of 
Boiler-Makers  and  Iron-Ship  Boilders  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  ended 
December  31, 1873,  and  for  the  seven  years  ended  at  the  same  date, 
with  the  average  cost  per  member  on  each  account : 


Expeoditares  for    year 
ended    December    31, 
1873. 

Ezpenditareti  for  seven 
years  ended  December 
31,1873. 

Agsreffate  for 
t^sSolety. 

Am*tper 
member. 

Aggregate  for 
we  society. 

Am'tper 
member. 

On  ftooooBt  of  dc^neM... .......... ............. 

£       t.  d. 

4.6S3      4    0 
1,091      4    3 
1,418      0    0 

381      0    0 
1,969    10    5 
1,122    13    a 
1,153    11    2 

141      9    7 
97    10    0 

180      0    0 

«.    d. 

7     51 

1  9 

2  3^ 

0  5i 

3  Si 

1  9| 
1    lOi 
0     t» 
0      l| 
0      3 

£       «.  d. 

30,314    0    0 

19,031    0    0 

7,873    0    0 

3,484    0    0 

9,227    0    0 

6,817    0    0 

(*) 

400    0    0 

1,457    0    0 

1,285    0    0 

£    t.    d. 
3    10    81 
2      4    4| 
0    16    3 

IWifif  tomembers  tr^velingxaa.axx.aa..    ...  .... 

Ob  fl«iKHTQt  of  fan<>ml*r .,  rT, 

OBueoQutof  timdo  dieimtee. 

0     8    li 

Sorgeons'  aal*rieA 

116 

^  wiiwnuiiHiated  memben 

0    15    Oi 

faiariT^.,^    ::;/;;:; :.: 

Jm^  of  mfmnbers  to  sitvationfl. .................. 

0     0  11 

HfliiB  i)on«tiona 

0      3    4| 
0      3    0 

BooBiet 

Total 

*■  The  ezpenditnres  for  officers'  salaries  during  the  seven  years  are  not  included  in  the  return. 

The  namber  of  members  at  the  end  of  1873  was  13,137 ;  the  average 
nnmber  of  members  for  the  seven  years  ended  at  the  same  date  was 
8,573. 

The  number  of  members  on  the  30th  of  September,  1874,  was  14,487 ; 
tbe  nnmber  of  lodges  143;  and  the  cash  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
association,  J&49,208  2«.  6d. 

The  benefits  paid  by  this  society,  apart  from  relief  in  trade  disputes, 
are  in  the  form  of  allowances  to  the  sick,  unemployed,  and  superannu- 
ated, and  to  those  laid  up  through  accidental  injuries,  besides  doctors' 
bills,  funeral  expenses,  bonuses,  and  fares  in  going  to  situations. 
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AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OF  RAILWAY  SERVANTS. 

This  socie^  was  formed  in  the  beginniDg  of  the  year  1872,  and  consists 
of  an  executive  council  and  155  branches.  In  the  report  of  the  general 
secretary  for  that  year,  the  number  of  members  constituting  said  society 
is  represented  as  being  17,247,  with  funds  on  hand  to  the  amount  ot 
£2,569.  This  he  regards  as  being  highly  encouraging.  He  says  that  after 
the  heavy  expenses  which  must  naturally  fall  upon  a  gigantic  society  at  its 
commencement,  and  considering  the  short  time  that  many  of  the  branches 
had  been  opened,  and  the  number  of  men  who,  after  having  joined  the 
society  and  obtained  through  its  influence  that  which  they  sought,  im- 
mediately abandoned  it,  such  an  accumulation  of  funds  speaks  well  for 
the  future.  The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  many  of  the  railway- 
men  which  the  society  had  been  able  to  effect  in  this  short  time  speaks 
well  for  the  future  power  of  the  society  when  its  members  will  be  in- 
creased, its  fiands  augmented,  its  influence  extended,  and  its  organiza- 
tion completed.  The  executive  council,  he  states,  is  decidedly  opposed 
to  strikes,  being  of  the  opinion  that  if  railway  men  will  only  be  firmly 
united,  they  will  gain  that  to  which  they  are  entitled  without  having 
recourse  to  any  stoppage  of  work. 

The  funds  of  the  society  are  arranged  under  the  following  heads, 
namely: 

Delegate  fund. 

Emigration  fund. 

Investment  fund. 

Strike  ftind. 

Superannuation  fund. 

Amount  received  by  the  society  during  the  six  months  ended  June 
30,1874: 

For  dues £245  4     2 

For  entrance-fees 193  3    11 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  affords  interesting  information  in 
regard  to  the  condition  and  operation  at  different  periods  of  the  associ- 
ations therein  named. 
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22d  LABOR  IN  EUROPE   AND  AMERICA. 

NOTES  ON  THE  FOREGOING  SOCIETIES. 

*  London  Society  of  CompoAtors,^-The  secretary  of  this  association,  in  his  retom,  states 
that  after  many  Tioissitades,  dating  from  1816,  the  society  settled  down  into  substan- 
tially its  present  form  in  1848.  Since  the  spring  of  1871,  the  payments  of  members 
have  been  7d.  a  week.  The  prices  of  work  have  generally  been  arranged  between  the 
society  and  the  masters'  association,  or  between  committees  of  the  two  associa- 
tions, appointed  at  general  meetings  of  the  respective  bodies.  In  1872,  however,  the 
masters'  association  was  broken  up  in  consequence  of  a  rapture  with  the  compositors' 
society. 

The  secretary  further  sa^  that  from  1810  to  1866  there  was  no  advance  in  oomposi* 
tors'  prices,  but  that  an  agitation  which  was  commenced  in  the  latter  year  resulted 
In  a  rise  of  three  shillings  per  week,  and  a  reduction  of  hours  from  63  to  60  per  we^, 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  prices  of  piecework  and  the  pay  for  overtime. 
The  strike  of  1670  was  confined  to  two  or  three  ofiQces,  whose  proprietors  would  not 
adhere  to  the  scale  of  prices  agreed  upon  in  1866.  The  society  withdrew  its  members 
and  **  the  ofiSces  remain  closed  to  the  present  time."  The  strike  of  1872  was  entered 
upon  to  secure  a  fhrther  rise  in  wages  and  the  prices  for  piecework,  as  weU  as  a  re- 
duction of  the  hours  of  labor  from  ^  to  54  per  week.  It  was  only  partially  suoceasfdl, 
but  the  secretary  states  that  from  1866  to  1872  inclusive,  the  socieln^  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing prices  about  15  per  cent.,  concurrently  with  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  from 
63  to  54  hours  per  week^  and  a  considerable  benefit  in  the  nmtter  of  overtime. 

The  item  marked  (1)  m  the  table  includes  the  purchase  of  government  stocks  to  the 
amount  of  £600.  That  marked  (3)  includes  £1,106  5«.  and  that  marked  (5)  £1,114 
10«.  expended  for  the  same  purpose.  These  three  sums  must  therefore  be  regaiHled 
as  rather  transferred  to  capital  account  than  as  forming  a  part  of  the  expenaitarea 
for  the  years  in  which  they  occur. 

The  items  marked  (2)  and  (4)  are  unusuallv  large,  the  income  of  the  society  during 
the  years  1870  and  1872  having  been  swelled  by  special  levies  to  meet  the  expenses 
consequent  upon  the  strikes  above  referred  to. 

t  Northumberland  Minertf  Mutual  Confident  A$$ociaHon, — ^This  society  was  orj^anizod 
in  1863,  with  about  2^000  members.  It  has  had  no  general  strike,  but  in  W&  it  ex- 
pended about  £4,000  m  support  of  a  long  strike  of  some  of  its  members  at  Cramlington. 
The  object  of  this  strike,  which  was  an  increase  of  wages,  was  defeated  bv  bringing  men 
from  Cornwall  to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers.  Only  one  other  strike  of  import- 
ance (lastinff  only  a  few  weeks)  has  occurred  among  the  members  of  this  society,  but 
it  has  contnbutea  thousands  of  pounds  to  assist  workmen  in  other  trades  who  were 
on  strike  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

All  difierences,  except  those  of  a  general  kind,  between  the  members  of  this  society 
and  their  employers,  are  now  referred  for  settlement  to  a  standing  committee,  (con- 
sisting of  six  employers  and  six  workmen,)  which  had  been  in  existence  for  nearly  two 
years  at  the  date  of  the  above  returns,  and  had  worked  satisfactorily. 

The  payments  of  members  are  6d,  per  fortnight,  and  they  receive  lOt.  per  week  when 
on  strike  or  laid  up  through  accident.  There  is  also  a  death  legacy  of  £2  to  members' 
families,  but  no  allowance  in  sickness. 

Mr.  Tnomas  Burt,  recently  elected  as  member  of  Parliament  for  Morpeth,  has  been 
secretary  of  this  society  since  1865,  and  still  retains  the  position,  although  the  society 
provides  a  deputy  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  ofiSce. 

t  Iron-Founderr  8oc&ty  ofEngland^  Ireland,  and  fFolw.— The  expenditures  of  this  society 
for  donations,  allowances  for  sickness,  accidents,  superannuation,  funerals  and  emigra- 
tion, from  1850  to  1859  inclusive,  amounted  to  £122,714  48.  8d.  Its  expenditures  on  the 
same  accounts,  fh>m  1860  to  1869  inclusive,  were  £248,609  4«.  7^^.  Expenditures  for 
strikes  are  not  included  in  these  amounts. 

$  The  Provindal  Twmraphioal  ABBociation,^The  secretary  of  this  association  states 
that  the  strikes- in  which  it  has  engaged  have  had  so  man^  different  objects  that  it 
is  impossible  to  tabulate  them  fully.  The  largest  expenditures  have  been  incurred 
in  strikes  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages,  but  a  very  considerable  sum 
has  been  expended  in  resisting  reductions  and  other  encroachments,  including  the 
introduction  of  an  undue  numl^r  of  apprentices. 

Up  to  1873  the  society  had  no  fund  for  benefits  other  than  relief  to  men  on  strikes ; 
but  there  is  a  separate  organization  under  the  same  management,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  relieve  the  members  while  traveling.  The  fund  whicn  that  society  now  has  on 
hand  amounts  to  about  £2,000,  whieh  is  not  included  in  the  above  table. 

^Boiler-Makera  and  Iron-Ship  Builder $, — ^This  society  has  already  been  noticed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  returns  could  not  be  obtained  from  the 
Miners'  National  Union,  numbering  140,000  members ;  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Miners,  numbering  45.000 ;  the  National  Agricultural 
Laborers'  Union,  numbering  60,000,  and  the  Federal  Union  of  Agricul- 
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toral  Laborers,  namberiDg  30.000 ;  but  these  associations  are  as  yet  com- 
paratively yonng,  and  probably  have  not  settled  into  a  uniform  and  sys- 
tematic metbod  of  keeping  and  consolidating  their  accounts.  There  is 
probably  a  reason,  too,  why  they  are  not  disposed  to  be  communicative 
as  to  their  financial  condition,  for  their  contests  with  employers  have 
been  severe  and  protracted,  in  consequence  of  which  their  funds  are 
likdy  to  be  low.  The  secretaries,  or  other  prominent  representatives  of 
these  associations,  as  well  as  the  secretaries  of  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Cotton-Spinners,  (numbering  14,200,)  the  East  Lancashire 
Power-Loom  Weavers,  (numbering  16,000,)  and  the  Amalgamated  Iron 
and  Steel  Workers,  (numbering  20,000,)  have  been  asked  for  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  their  respective  societies,  but  no  returns  as  yet  have 
been  received  from  them. 

The  societies  jast  named,  and  those  heretofore  noticed,  comprise  all 
the  associations,  having  10,000  members  or  upward,  which  were  repre- 
sented at  the  National  Trades-Union  Congress  held  at  Liverpool  in  Jan- 
nary,  1875.*  It  has  alr^dy  been  remarked  that  the  number  of  mem- 
bers represented  at  Liverpool  was  not  less  than  800,000,  after  making 
M  allowance  for  duplicate  representation  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
city  trades-councils ;  but  there  are  many  small  organizations,  and  some 
of  Tery  considerable  magnitude,  which  were  not  represented  in  the  con- 
•  gress  at  all.  One  of  these,  the  Scotch  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  hasbeen 
noticed  in  these  pages;  another  association  of  the  same  trade,  which 
was  also  unrepresented,  has  its  headquarters  in  Birmingham,  and  is  said 
to  comprise  upward  of  20,000  members.  Mr.  George  Potter,  of  Lon- 
don,! a  gentleman  who  is  exceedingly  well  informed  on  all  working-class 
movements  in  Great  Britain,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Social  Science 
Congress  some  months  ago,  estimated  the  total  membership  of  the 
trades-unions  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  being  certainly  not  less  thap 
1,200,000,  a  number  which,  seeing  that  it  is  made  up  of  men,  a  large, 
proportion  of  whom  have  wives  and  children,  represents  a  very  con- 
siderable section  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom.  ^^  The  coal  and 
iron  wor'kers,''  says  Mr.  Potter, "  cannot  count  fewer  in  their  union  than 
300,000  men ;  but  as  these  industries  are  of  comparatively  recent  de- 
velopment, their  unions  are  not  yet  so  complete  in  their  arrangements  as 
in  a  short  time  they  are  certain  to  become.  Still,  even  in  those  trades, 
wonderful  progress  has  been  made  in  adding  provident  to  trade  bene- 
fits. Sickness  and  death  and  accident  are  provided  for  in  most  of  them ; 
and  in  some  superannuation  is  added,  as  well  as  provision  for  widows 
and  orphans.  Time  alone  is  needed  to  make  all  this  a  vast  net- work  oi 
provident  arrangement,  by  which  most  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  working- 
man's  situation  will  be  met  and  overcome.  It  is  sometimes  insisted  on  that 
the  benefits  held  out  by  trades-societies  to  their  members  can  only  be 
continued  for  a  time.  Actuaries  have  proved  this.  In  this  matter, 
however,  the  calculations  of  the  actuaries  have  not  turned  out  to  be 
correct.  The  great  trades-associations  have  always  met  their  obligations 
to  their  members,  and  with  the  power  of  levy  which  they  possess  they 
are  not  likely  to  fail  in  this  in  the  future.  They  know  their  own  busi- 
ness and  they  do  it  very  well  in  their  own  way,  with  less  internal  disa- 
greement and  less  chance  of  shipwreck  through  fraud,  bad  faith,  or  bad 
business  tact  than  any  other  set  of  societies  in  the  kingdom,  what- 
eTer  their  object  or  by  whomsoever  worked." 

*Afew  of  the  smaUer  societies  have  also  beeo  incladed  in  the  above  notices,  as  well 
as  the  Scotch  Association  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  who  were  not  represented  in  the 
eoDj^ress.  . 

tMr.  Potter  is  editor  of  the  Beehive,  the  Trades-Union  organ. 
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This  is  stroDg  commendation;  bnt  it  must  be  frankly  confessed 
that  the  study  of  their  plan  of  organization,  their  management,  their^ 
modes  of  making  the  will  of  their  members  felt  in  all  matters  of  vital' 
concern,  their  precaations  against  fraud  on  the  part  of  their  officers, 
their  provisions  for  the  discouragement  of  rash  or  hasty  action  in  dis- 
putes with  employers,  their  penalties  for  boastful  or  abusive  language, 
and  their  carefally-guarded  arrangements  for  mutual  support  and  assist- 
ance, tends  to  impress  one  with  a  much  more  favorable  opinion  than 
that  which  is  commonly  received  of  the  sobriety  of  conduct,  capacity 
for  business  and  for  self-government,  solid  intelligence  and  moral  status - 
of  the  men  who  compose  them. 

TRADES-UNIONS. 
By  Mr.  J.  S.  Stanley  James.  » 

The  following,  forming  the  concluding  part  of  an  article  written  for 
this  report  by  Mr.  Stanley  James,  "  On  the  condition  of  the  working- 
classes  of  England,"  is  inserted  in  this  place  because  of  its  connection 
with  the  preceding  chapter : 

Trades-nnioDism  in  En^laod  is  an  established  fact,  and  a  power  which,  altbongh 
many  politicians  try  to  shirk  or  avoid,  it  is  best  lo  openly  admit.  The  unprejudiced 
observer  must  allow  that  in  England  trades-unions  have  raised  workingmen  morally 
and  intellectually,  and  have  taught  them  a  higher  sense  of  their  responsibilities.  They 
have  increased  the  prices  and  shortened  the  hours  of  labor ;  have  educated  working- 
men  to  a  knowledge  of  their  common  interest  and  common  duty,  and  in  every  senae 
have  raised  the  character  of  English  workmen.  Judge  Rupert  Kettle,  in  his  work  on 
"  Strikes,'^  says,  respecting  the  trades-unions,  ^*  They  have  promoted  free  thought  and 
free  action  among  the  hand-working  classes,  and,  moreover,  have  taught  them  to  respect 
the  law  and  rely  upon  moral  means  for  obtaining  what  they  believe  to  be  rigbt.  We 
have  now  no  bloodshed,  no  rioting,  scarcely  an  angry  word  in  the  bitterest  and  most 
protracted  strikes.  Although  we  owe  this  salutary  change  partly  to  the  improved 
education  and  the  higher  moral  tone  among  the  laboring  class,  we  owe  it  mucE  more 
to  the  direct  and  immediate  influence  of  trades-unions."  The  British  Qaarterly  Re- 
view says,  "  It  appears  pretty  clear  that  unionism  by  its  influence  has,  by  slow  degrees, 
altered  lor  the  better  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  British  workmen.''    . 

Prior  to  1834  all  concerted  proceedings  on  the  part  of  workmen  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  rate  of  wages  were  punishable  both  at  common  law,  and  under  the  **  com- 
bination acts/'  which  were  in  force  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  Scotland  par- 
ticularly were  these  restrictions  imposed  on  workingmen.  In  1755  the  journeymen 
wool-combers  in  Aberdeen  formed  themselves  into  a  society.  '*  Though  their  seeming 
view,"  said  Lord  Kames,  "  was  to  provide  for  their  poor,  yet  under  that  pretext  sevenu 
resolutions  were  made  cramping  trade  and  tending  to  make  them  independent  of  their 
employers."  The  j udgment  of  uie  court  before  which  the  men  were  brought  was,  "  that 
sucn  combinations  of  artificers,  whether  they  collect  money  for  a  common  box,  inflict 
penalties,  or  make  by-laws,  are  of  a  dangerous  tendency,  subversive  of  peace  and 
order,  and  a^^ainst  law ;"  and  so  under  pains  and  penalties  the  men  were  prohibited 
firom  continuing  such  society.  In  1762  the  coart  at  Edinburgh  found  "  that  the  defend- 
ers and  other  journeymen  tailors  of  Edinburgh  are  not  entitled  to  an  hour  of  recess  for 
brecikfast,  that  the  wages  of  a  journeyman  tailor  in  the  said  city  ought  not  to  exceed 
one  shiUing  per  day,  and  that  if  any  journeyman  tailor  not  retained  or  employed  shaU 
refuse  to  work  when  requested  bv  a  master  on  the  aforesaid  terms,  unless  for  some 
sufficient  cause  to  be  allowed  by  the  magistrates,  the  oflender  shaU,  upon  conviction, 
be  punished  in  terms  of  law ;  for  arts  and  manufactures  which  are  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  society,  must  be  subject  to  rules,  otherwise  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  a 
few  individuals  to  do  much  mischief.  If  the  bakers  should  refuse  to  make  bread,  or 
the  brewers  to  make  ale,  or  the  colliers  to  provide  coals,  without  being  subjected  to 
any  control,  they  would  be  masters  of  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants.  To  remedy  such 
an  evil  there  must  be  a  power  placed  somewhere  j  and  accordingly  this  power  has  long 
been  exorcised  by  magistrates  of  burghs  and  justices  of  the  peace,  under  review  of  the 
sovereign  court.''  With  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  regulations  it  was  observed  that 
the  power  to  fix  wages  was  admitted,  and  **  it  is  of  no  purpose  to  fix  wa^  without 
also  fixing  the  number  of  working  hours ;  and  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  fix  either  if  the 
defenders  have  the  privilege  to  work  or  not  at  their  pleasure.'' 

But  year  by  year,  duHng  this  century,  the  old-£Eishioned  connection  of  master  and 
servant,  with  the  quasi-feudal  servility  on  the  one  hand  and  patronage  en  tlie  other, 
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bes  passed  away,  althongh  many  prejudices  have  survived  the  times  when  the  domi- 
Dftot  and  the  servient  positions  was  rigidly  maintained.  Some  encouragement  is  given 
to  the  continnance  of  artificial  class-distinctions  in  England  by  the  maintenance  on 
the  statute-book  of  laws  passed  from  time  to  time  to  modify  and  modernize,  bat  not  to 
abolish,  ^e  pains  and  i>enalties  by  which,  in  barbarous  ages,  labor  was  enforced.  In 
opposition  to  the  law,  trades-unions  grew  in  power  and  strength  every  day.  Yarioos 
aats  of  Parliament  were  from  time  to  time  passed  in  relation  to  them,  but  it  was  not 
nntil  1^1  that  the  ^*  trades-union  act ''  was  passed,  by  which  they  were  legalized. 
Many  former  disabilities  are,  however, continued,  and  secret  societies  are  illegal:  **  All 
societies  are  deemed  unlawful  combinations  the  members  of  which  shall  take  oaths,  or 
engagements  in  the  nature  of  oa^hs,  or  subscribe  any  test  or  declaration  not  to  disclose 
its  secrets."  According  to  this  law,  every  trades-society  in  the  United  States  would  be 
imlawful  and  its  members  liable  to  prosecution. 

The  trades-unions,  acting  under  the  old  ban  of  illegality,  have,  as  I  have  said,  raised 
the  wages  and  shortened  the  honrs  of  labor  in  England.  This,  however,  has  been  done 
too  often  at  the  loss  of  friendly  feeling,  comfort,  and  confidence  between  employer  and 
eaployed.  **  Strikes  "  are  a  barbarous  means  of  adjusting  disputes,  and  much  suffer- 
ing and  misery  have  thereby  ensued  to  the  men.  The  system  of  arbitration  in  disputes 
between  employer  and  employed  has,  however,  been  inaugurated  with  great  success. 
Arbitration  was  first  proposed  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle,  an  eminent  bar- 
riater,  now  judge  of  the  Worcester  County  court.  For  ten  years  Judge  Kettle  has 
devoted  his  time  to  this  subject,  and  has  mediated  with  great  success  in  many  large 
diapntet  between  masters  and  men  in  every  part  of  England.  Judge  Kettle's  services 
(for  which  he  will  accept  no  remuneration)  are  well  known  aild  appreciated  by  the 
workingmen,  and  whenever  his  decision  has  been  against  their  claims,  they  have 
aceepted  it  loyally  and  thoroughly.  Arbitration  is  now  a  principal  plattorm  of  many  of 
the  leading  trades-onions.  At  the  last  annual  conference  of  the  National  Association 
of  Miners  the  following  resolution  was  carried :  "  That  the  miners  of  the  various  dis* 
triets  in  the  association  do  all  in  their  p^wer  to  make  arrangements  with  the  employ- 
era  to  form  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  by  which  any  disputes  that  may 
arise  between  both  parties  might  be  amicably  settled,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
barbarous  course  of  look-outs.^  The  system  of  trade-arbitrations  is,  in  fact,  now  nearly 
a  national  one,  and  Judge  Kettle  has  also  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  accepted  in  a 
neat  number  of  industries  in  France,  where  his  system  was  highly  cbmmended  by  the 
uomte  de  Paris  in  his  book  on  the  labor  question ;  and  in  Germany,  since  its  advocacy 
by  the  great  social  economist,  Schultze  Delitch,  and  the  well-known  republican.  Dr. 
Bertram. 

The  leaders  of  the  trades-unions  in  England  have  now,  indeed,  great  power.  Of 
Halliday,  Burt,  Maodonald,  and  especially  of  Joseph  Arch,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  words 
of  the  Ganl  Liscns  to  Caesar,  "  There  are  some  whose  influence  with  the  people  is  very 
great,  who,  although  private  men,  have  viore  power  than  the  magistrates  themselves.'* 
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STRIKES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Closely  associated  with  tlie  history  of  the  British  trades-unions,  is  that 
of  those  protracted  and  bitter  straggles  between  workmen  and  employ- 
ers, known  as  "  strikes,'^  by  which  the  annals  of  labor  in  the  present 
century  have  been  especially  marked.  One  of  the  earliest  was  the  wide- 
spread and  long-continued  strike  of  the  Lancashire  cotton-spinners^ 
which  took  place  in  1810.  The  following  particulars  of  that  and  several 
other  strikes  of  British  workingmein  are  taken  in  a  condensed  form  firom 
the  work  of  Mr.  Ward  on  "  Workmen  and  Wages  :^ 

In  1810,  the  spinners  in  the  mills  of  Manchester,  Stookport,  Macclesfield,  Staleybridge, 
Ashton,  Hyde,  Oldham,  Bolton,  and  as  far  north  as  Preston,  simnltaneonsly  left  their 
work,  and,  haa  the  strike  continued  a  little  longer,  the  whole  of  Scotland  would  have 
joined  it.  As  it  was,  30,000  persons  were  thrown  out  of  employment ;  many  of  theae 
paraded  the  streets  of  the  above-mentioned  towns  during  the  day,  shouting  and  hoot- 
ing at  the  persons  who,  as  they  supposed,  were  inimical  to  their  cause.  Disturbances 
of  the  peace  were  frequent ;  the  authorities  were  inefficient  for  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty ;  several  masters  were  unable  to  leave  their  mills  for  fear  of  some  violent  outrage : 
and  such  workmen  as  ^vere  obtained  to  supply  the  place  of  the  seceders  were  held 
prisoners  in  the  establishments  where  they  worked.  The  direction  of  this  strike  was 
carried  on  by  a  congress  at  Manchester,  formed  of  delegates  from  aU  the  principal  mills. 
During  this  turn-out,  the  men  who  had  struck  were  supported  by  the  contributions  of  • 
those  who  were  at  work,  and  the  sums  so  collected  amounted  for  a  considerable  period 
to  nearly  £1,500  weekly,  of  which  Manchester,  alone,  paid  upward  of  £600.  This  fund 
was  for  some  time  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  congress  to  make  a  weekly  pavment 
of  128,  to  the  spinners  who  had  struck ;  but  the  contributions,  and  consequently  the 
allowances  that  flowed  from  them,  gradually  fell  off,  till  they  at  length  ceased  alto- 
gether, and  those  who  depended  upon  them  were  literally  consigned  to  destitution. 
When  the  contributions  of  those  in  work,  failed,  such  of  the  men  as  had  laid  by  money  in 
the  days  of  prosperity  resorted  to  it  for  support,  and  thus  were  consumed  in  a  hopeless 
warfare  the  hard-earned  savings  of  years  of  industry.  The  required  advance  of  wages 
was  not  obtained  in  a  single  instance,  and,  after  four  months  of  protracted  misery,  toe 
men  returned  to  their  work,  some  even  accepting  employment  at  the  rate  of  2a.  per 
pound,  instead  of  4<f.,  which  they  had  been  previously  earning,  thus  submitting  to  a 
reduction  of  50  per  cent,  on  their  wages,  to  raise  which  everything  but  existence  had 
been  staked.        •  *  *  .     *  *        .  *  * 

In  t^e  year  1824  the  spinners  in  Hyde  turned  out,  much  against  their  will,  and  solely 
at  the  dictation  of  the  union.  The  reason  given  for  the  turn-out  was,  that  the  Hyde 
spinners  were  working  for  wages  below  the  regular  rate,  inasmuch  as  they  were  paid 
3«.  7d.  per  1,000  hanks  of  No.  40  cotton,  while  in  other  places  U,  more  was  given  for 
the  same  quantity  of  work.  But  the  machinery  on  which  the  Hyde  spinners  worked 
was  so  superior,  that  they  could,  at  these  comparatively  low  prices,  earn  more  weekly 
than  the  neighboring  spinners,  who,  however,  insisted  that  their  Hyde  brethren  were 
paid  lower  wages  than  themselves,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  turn  out ;  whereas,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  were  paid  higher  wages,  in  fact,  than  were  given  elsewhere.  The 
result  of  this  strike  was  that  the  men,  after  enduring  the  greatest  hardships,  and 
having  cost  the  combination  between  £3,000  and  £4,000,  returned  to  their  work  at  the 
same  wages  which  they  had  struck  to  raise. 

In  1830  a  strike  likewise  occurred  of  more  than  ordinary  magnitude,  and  threatened 
at  one  time  extreme  violence  on  the  part  of  the  strikers.  At  i^hton  and  Staleybridge, 
3,000  spinners  left  their  work,  by  which  52  mills  and  80,000  persons  were  thrown  out  of 
work  for  ten  weeks.  On  this  occasion  it  was  necessary  to  send  1,000  additional  troops 
to  that  part  of  the  country  to  preserve  order;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  judicious 
measures  of  the  commandant  of  the  district,  (Colonel  Shaw,)  great  destruction  of  life 
and  property,  in  all  probability,  would  have  takeu  place.  The  men,  however,  returned 
to  their  work  at  the  same  wages  which  they  had  been  previously  receiving. 

THE  PRESTON  STRIKE. 

The  Preston  strike  was  marked  by  similar  features  to  those  just  noticed  in  the  cotton- 
manufacture  of  Manchester  and  the  surrounding  locality,  and  ended  lust  as  disas- 
trously to  the  operatives  engaged  in  it,  while  at  the  same  time  it  inflicted  a  great  loss, 

*  The  opinions  of  this  author  on  the  merits  of  the  several  contests  are  usually  omitted, 
but  where  reproduced  they  are  not  always  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  author 
of  this  report. 
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npoD  the  community  in  the  immevliate  and  surroandiug  district.  The  operatives  of 
Prestou  struck  work  on  November  5, 1836.  The  strike  lasted  thirteen  weeks,  and  the 
nomber  of  persons  thrown  idle  by  it  were  classified  as  follows:  660  spinners;  1,320 

{)iecer8,  children  employed  by  the  spinners ;  6,100  card-room  hands,  reelers,  and  power- 
oom  weavers;  420  overlookers,  packers,  engineers,  &c.,  making  8,500  persons  in  sdl. 
The  spinners,  who  numbered  660,  were  the  only  parties  who  voluntarily  left  their 
work,  and  who  threw  the  others  out  of  employment,  so  that  the  7,840  remaining  were 
completely  dependent  upon  them.  The  sacrifice,  on  the  part  of  tife  piecers,  reelers, 
OTeriookers,  packers,  and  engineers  was  severe  in  the  extreme,  and  the  more  severe  as 
it  wai^  imposed  upon  them  much  against  their  will.  The  following  estimate  was  made 
of  the  pecuniary  loss  to  all  classes  of  the  operatives  in  consequence  of  the  strike : 

The  wages  of  the  660  spinners  for  thirteen  weeks,  at  229.  6d £9, 652 

Wages  of  1,320  piecers  for  thirteen  weeks,  at  5«.  6(2 4,719 

Wages  of  6.520  card-room  hands,  weavers,  overlookers^  engineers,  &c,,  for 

thirteen  weeks,  averae^ing  9» 38,142 

Estimated  loss  sustained  by  hand-loom  weavers,  in  consequence  of  the  turn- 
oat  9,500 

Estimated  loss  sustained  by  clerks,  casters,  mechanics,  dressers,  sizers,  &c., 
m  consequence  of  the  turn-out 8,000 

Total , 70,013 

From  which  must  be  deducted : 

Estimated  amount  of  wages  earned  during  the  partial  resumption  of  work, 

between  January  9  and  February  5 £5,013 

Estimated  value  of  relief  given  by  masters 1,000 

Other  private  charity  and  parish  relief 2,500 

Allowance  to  the  spinners  and  piecers  fix>m  the  funds  of  the  union.        4, 290 

12,803 

Leaving  a  net  pecuniary  loss,  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Preston  operatives,  of.        57, 210 
Bat,  to  the  town  at  large,  it  may  be  said  that  the  loss  amounted  to  the 
whole  sum  of  £70, 013,  as  the  deductions  were  mostly  of  a  charitable  na- 
ture.   The  loss  to  the  masters,  being  three  months'  interest  of  £800, 000, 
some  of  which,  being  sunk  in  capital^  was  not  only  ^qproduotivOi  but  was 

taking  harm  firom  being  renderea  useless,  was  estimated  at 45, 000 

And  the  loss  sustained  by  the  shop-keepers,  from  loss  of  business,  bad  debts, 
&c 4,986 

Kaking  a  total  loss  to  the  town  and  trade  of  Preston,  in  this  unavailing 
rtmggle,of 107,196 

THE  NOTTINGHAM  STRIKES. 

In  February,  1811,  the  hosiery  trade  of  Nottingham  and  the  neighborhood  was  in  an 
extremely  depressed  state,  and,  as  a  consequence,  large  numbers  of  workmen  were  re- 
duced to  pauperism  and  the  most  dire  distress.  On  the  11th  of  March,  great  numbers 
of  the  country  framework-knitters  assembled  in  the  market-place  and  expressed  a 
determination  to  take  vengeance  on  their  employers  who  had  reduced  the  prices  paid 
for  making  stqckings.  Several  meetings  were  held  and  the  framework-knitters  re- 
tolred  to  organize  themselves,  with  those  of  Nottingham  and  other  places,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  wages  and  destroying  such  improved  machinery  as  they  supposed 
uyarioos  to  manual  labor.  Secret  midnight  meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of 
tM  eoauty,  attended  by  del^ates  from  other  districts,  who  attributed  their  distress 
nainly  to  the  introduction  of  what  were  then  termed  wid&^maohiH08f  in  some  of  which 
Bereral  stockings  were  woven  at  one  time,  while  in  others  shapeless  pieces  were  made 
for  low-priced  stockinss,  called  out-ups.  Bands  of  the  ''  Luddites ''  4>rowled  about  at 
night  to  destroy  the  obnoxious  machines,  but  they  were  so  disguised,  and  so  organized, 
that  very  few  of  them  were  brought  to  justice,  as  compared  to  the  number  engaged  in 
tbe  undertaking.  Upwards  of  200  stocking-frames  were  brokes  in  the  short  space  of 
thiee  weeks;  and  one  manufacturer  had  63  destroyed  in  a  single  night,  besides  other 
Pn>perty  connected  with  this  trade.  The  system  under  which  Siese  deluded  men  acted 
▼as  called  LtMUm,  which  was  derived  from  one  Ludlam,  a  youth  of  Leicestershire, 
^bo,wben  ordered  to  "square  his  needles"  by  his  father,  a  frune work-knitter,  took 
hit  hammer  and  beat  them  into  a  heap.  The  destructive  operations  of  the  Luddites 
Were  repeated  at  intervals  from  1811  to  1817,  in  which  period  upwards  of  one  thousand 
^king-frames  and  a  number  of  lace-machines  were  destroyed  in  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham, and  the  evil  sjpread  itself  into  the  counties  of  Leicester,  Derby,  Lancaster,  and  York. 
In  the  two  latter  counties,  the  object  of  the  Luddites  was  to  destroy  the  ms^liinos  which 
15  L 
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had  been  iDtroilnced  to  diniiuish  buiid-labor,  but  the  frame-breakei-s  in  the  boniery  and 
bice-tradcs  bad  Dot  tbi8  grievauce  to  complain  of.  The  Nottingham  and  Leicester 
men,  boweveri  complained  of  a  diminution  in  prices,  occasioned  b^  the  repeal  of  the 
act  of  the  5th  of  Elizabeth.  Until  this  statute  was  repealed  the  irame^^orkrkuitters 
Avere  paid  by  printed  statements,  drawn  up  by  both  parties,  the  deviation  from  which, 
in  1811,  and  tue  introduction  of  wide  or  cut-op  irames,  caused  the  riots,  which  con- 
tinued, with  various  intermissions,  till  1817.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  rioters  was  to 
assemble  in  parties  of  from  six  to  sixty,  as  circumstances  required,  under  a  suppoaed 
leader,  styled  **  General  Ludd,''  or  *'  Ned  Ludd,''  as  the  humor  might  seize  them ;  and 
whoever  assumed  either  of  these  titles  had  the  supreme  command  of  the  party,  s^me  of 
whom,  armed  with  swords,  pistols,  firelocks,  and  other  destructive  implemeDts,  weio 
placed  as  guards,  while  others,  having  hammers,  axes,  &c.,  entered  the  houses  and 
destroyed  the  frames.  In  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  these  outrages,  a  large 
military  force  was  dispatched  to  the  locality,  and  two  of  the  metropolitau-po]ice  mag- 
istrates, assisted  by  other  officers,  presided  at  Nottingham  with  the  view  of  discovering 
the  ringleaders ;  but,  although  a  secret  committee  was  formed  and  supplied  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  private  information,  no  discoveries 
of  any  importance  were  eftected,  and  the  ofifenders  continued  their  devastations  with 
redoubled  violence.  A  royal  proclamation,  however,  was  issued,  offering  £50  reward 
for  the  apprehension  of  any  of  the  olienders ;  but  this  only  tended  to  inflame  the 
frenzy  of  the  men,  who  then  began  to  plunder  the  farm-houses  both  of  money  and 
provisions,  declanug  that  ''they  would  not  staurve  while  there  was  plenty  in  the 
land." 

The  number  of  unemploved  famUies  who  were  relieved  out  of  the  poor-rat«8  in  the 
three  parishes  of  Nottingham,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1812,  amounted  to  4,248,  con- 
sisting of  no  fewer  than  15,350  individuals,  oc  nearly  one-half  of  the  then  popalation. 

in  1813,  eighteen  Luddites,  some  of  whom  were  guilty  of  murder  and  arson,  were 
hung  at  York ;  and  in  the  same  year  sai  act  was  passed  which  made  it  a  crime  panish- 
able  with  deat^  to  break  a  stocking-fhune.  Seven  Luddites  were  also  transported  from 
Nottingham,  and  several  of  the  leaders  in  Leicestershire,  in  1816  and  1817,  were  exe- 
cuted in  front  of  the  countv  gaol.  Since  that  period,  the  framework-knitters,  too  mis- 
erably paid,  have  periodically  had  recourse  to  more  .temperate  and  more  sensible  meaa- 
ores  m  their  endeavors  to  better  their  condition ;  and  in  1819  those  in  Leicester  and  the 
neighborhood  formed  themselves  into  a  union,  in  which  those  who  were  employed  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  the  unemployed,  in  order  to  prevent  tLe  decline  in  wages, 
which  had  fallen  nearly  one-half  since  1815.  In  this  undertaking  they  were  assisted 
by  the  contiibntions  of  the  benevolent  to  the  amount  of  more  than  £3,000,  as  well  as 
by  loans  of  money  and  the  assftstanoe  of  the  principal  manufacturers ;  and  about  the 
close  of  the  year  1823  things  begeui  to  take  a  turn,  trade  being  so  much  improved  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  man  out  of  employ.  The  frame-knitters'  union  was  dissolved, 
having  distributed,  during  a  period  of  four  years,  no  less  tbui  £16,182  among  the  un- 
employed. The  wages,  however,  of  the  frame-knitters  continued  to  decline,  until  they 
reached  little  more  than  an  average  of  5«.  per  week  after  deducting  frame-rents  and 
other  shop-charges,  though  certain  expert  hands  conld  earn  twice  that  sum. 

In  1843,  a  petition,  signed  by  upwaid  of  25,000  framework-knitters  of  Leicestershire, 
Nottingham,  and  Derbyshire,  was  presented  to  the  Honse  of  Commons  for  an  inquiry 
into  their  distressed  condition  arismg  ftom  the  low  rate  of  wages,  the  enormoas  exac- 
tions for  frame-rent)  the  prevalence  of  the  iruck-^stemy  or  payments  of  wages  other- 
wise than  in  money,  and  tne  manufaoture  of  spurious  articles  called  out-ups.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1844,  Her  Mogesty  issued  a  commission  to  inquire  into  their  grievances.  A  large 
body  of  information  was  collected  and  published  in  a  copious  report..  The  heaviest 
grievance  complained  of  in  this  inquiry  was  theframe'tente. 

The  system  of  frame-rents  and  "  charges  "  is  one  of  the  most  oppressive  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  conceived.  It  grinds  the  poor  stocking- weaver  almost  down  to  the  dust :  at  least 
there  is  little  left  of  his  weekly  earnings  when  the  rents  or  *'  ohaigos  "  are  oedacted 
from  them.  The  evideooe,  both  of  masters  and  men,  is  perfectly  oouclusive  and  coinci- 
dent on  one  point,  namely,  that  the  amount  of  this  deduction  is  regulated  by  no  fixed  mle 
or  principle ;  thayt  it  is  not  dependuit  upon  the  value  of  the  frame,  uiK>n  the  amonnt 
of  money  earned  in  it,  or  on  the  extent  of  the  work  made ;  that  it  has  differed 
in  amounts  at  different  times  and  at  different  places;  that  the  youthful  learner 
or  apprentios  pavs  Ike  same  rent  from  his  scanty  earnings  as  the  most  expert 
and  skiUfol  workman  in  the  trade  from  his,  of  K>urfold  the  arooant,  and  that 
the  practice  of  this  ^  charge  *'  has  existed  for  upward  of  a  century.  The  gdev- 
ance  becan  witib  the  bagman  engrossing  the  frames  and  letting  them  out  to  hire.  It 
was  the  oeginning  of  a  powerful  and  crushing  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  masters  to 
exercise  the  right  to  charge,  on  the  one  hand,  a  fixed  weekly  rental  for  the  use  of  a  tool 
to  work  with,  and,  on  the  other,  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  prevent  the 
renter  of  the  tool  from  the  free  and  uncontrolled  use  of  it  during  the  time  it  was 
rented.  Further,  when  the  bagman  could  not  find  full  employment,  he  prevented  the 
renter  of  tne  tool  from  working  it  for  other  parties.    He  also  exercised  the  rii^ht  of 
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only  allowing  the  workmen  to  begin  at  a  certain  boar,  and  leave  off  work  at  another 
rertain  boor.  To  increase,  moreover,  his  power  of  control,  he  kept  on  farther  engross- 
ing the  frames,  by  which  he  ao^aired  the  means  to  forestall  the  markets,  and  retain  the 
power  of  making  whit  dedactions  he  pleased.  A  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  aa  long  ago  as  1777,  in  regard  to  these  encroachments  on  the 
rights  of  the  workmen,  and  they  agreed  that  the  petitioners  onght  to  have  redress, 
bat  opoo  brining  in  a  bill  it  was  aefeated  by  the  activity  and  energy  of  the  hosiers, 
who  Dtd  organiz^  a  powerfal  parliamentary  opposition  to  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  miserable  condition  oi  the  frame- work  knitters,  and  the  evils 
tbey  have  to  contend  against,  strikes  have  done  them  infinitely  more  harm  than  good, 
whenever  they  have  b^n  resorted  to  for  the  removal  of  their  grievances.  General 
strikes,  however,  are  very  rare  in  the  hosiery  trade;  the  nnml^r  of  workmen,  and 
their  being  distributed  so  widely  about,  preventing  anythinglike  the  unanimity  which 
is  necessary  to  secure  perfSect  organization  with  such  a  view,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
scarcity  of  ftinds  among  the  men. 

It  most,  we  think,  be  obvious  that  nothing  can  be  more  intolerable  than  the  pro- 
fessed objects  for  which  unions  are  generally  formed — ^the  maintenance  of  an  estab- 
lished list  of  prices  for  laboi^because,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  powerless  in  control- 
lioff  the  influence  on  waives  which  the  supply  of  labor  ever  bears  to  the  demand  for  it; 
anc^  in  the  next,  the  unions  have  not  the  means  of  discerni^  the  amount  that  the 
manafiictnrer  can  afford  to  pay  for  wages,  as  one  only  of  the  elements  in  the  cost  of 
production,  which  would  leave  him  a  profit  snfficient  to  induce  him  to  continue  the  in- 
YesUnent  of  his  capital  in  the  manufacture. 

In  many  cases,  after  a  long  struggle,  and  extensive  injury  both  to  masters  and  men. 
the  latter  have  been  forced  to  resume  work  on  the  terms  they  Had  previously  turned 
oat  against,  and  occasionally  even  on  less  advantageous  ones. 

THB  STAFFORDSHIRE  COLLIERY  STRIKE. 

The  narrative  of  the  Staffordshire  colliery  strike  is  ts  sad  tale,  and  soon  told.  It  is 
the  historv  of  a  hopeless  struggle,  which  was  generated  in  ignorance  of  the  plainest 
economic  laws,  and  ended  as  aU  such  struggles  must  end,  in  painful  discomfiture  and 
defeat  on  the  part  of  the  men  engaged  in  it. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1864  Just  six  years  after  the  preceding  general  strike  in  1858,  the 
fortnight's  notice  of  the  masters  having  expired,  the  thicK-coal  men  all  turned  out. 
For  a  time  they  were  ioined  by  the  working  engineers,  and  by  the  men  employed  at 
tiie  blast-fhmaces  in  the  making  of  pig-iron  ;  but  these,  after  a  short  struggle,  gave  up 
the  contest,  and  resumed  work  on  the  terms  proposed  by  the  masters,  which 
were  a  reauotion  of  ten  per  cent  The  thin-coal  workers  i|i  the  Bilston  and 
Wolverhampton  districts  did  not  at  first  Join  the  movement,  for  they  accepted  the 
redaction,  and  were  at  work,  when,  by  repeated  entreaties  on  the  part  of  the  thick- 
eoal  men,  they,  too,  were  induced  to  turn  out,  some  of  them  without  giving  notice. 
This  natunilly  led  to  magisterial  proceedings,  and  the  thin-c<^l  men  ultimately  all 
went  in  and  gave  notice.  On  Ihe  expiration  of  that  notice,  thev  all  turned  out,  but 
they  did  not  remain  out  more  than  a  week,  and  three-fourths  of  them  at  once  accepted 
the  masters'  terms.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  thick-coal  men  were  the  first 
to  obiect  to  the  terms  which  the  masters  offered ;  and  the  objection  became  most  now* 
erfojly  displayed  among  the  men  who  were  employed  in  the  domestic  trade  at  West 
Bromnich,  and  in  the  general  trade  about  Dudley  and  Tipton.  In  the  latter  districts, 
the  chief  employer  is  the  Earl  of  Dudley.  Other  ^masters  took  the  same  course,  and, 
seeing  that  tne  men  intended  stoutlv  to  contest  the  point,  the^  began  at  once  to  make 
arrangements  for  getting  supplies  of  coal  for  carrying  on  the  pig-iron  and  the  finished- 
iron  works,  respectively,  from  other  districts.  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  North  Stafford- 
shire, and  Morth  and  South  Walee,  were  at  once  applied  to.  The  applicatiou  met  with 
a  ready  response,  and  so  great  was  the  demand,  tnat  every  description  of  wagon  had 
to  be  used  to  bring  the  coal  from  those  districts.  The  railway  companies  were  ready 
to  ran  as  many  special  trains  as  the  ordinary  traffic  would  aUow,  so  that  the  enormous 
qaantity  of  10,0W)  tons  of  coal  was  daily  brought  into  Staffordshire.  The  strike-com- 
mittee attempted  to  cut  off  the  supplies,'  by  sending  delegates  into  the  districts  we 
haTe  named,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  colliers  to  refuse  to  get  coal  to  be  used  in  an 
attempt  to  defeat  the  men  in  Staffordshire.  But  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  The 
colliers  at  a  distance  did  not  believe  that  they  had  a  right  to  tlictate  to  their  masters 
tt  to  what  market  they  should  send  their  coal,  but  were  ready  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  their  brethren  on  strike.  Simultaneously  with  this  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  coUiers  at  a  distance,  there  were  evidences  at  home  of  a  want  of  unanimity.  Men 
who  felt  that  their  masters  would  ultimately  win  the  day,  returned  to  work  in  small 
nmnbers  throughoat  the  whole  of  the  district.  There  were  30,000  out  when  the  strike 
was  at  its  height  in  September,  but  that  number  had  fallen  to  about  18,000  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month.  To  prevent  these  from  going  to  work,  morning  meetings,  at  be- 
tween 4  and  5  o'clock,  were  detei  mined  upon,  and  thence  detachments  moved  off  in 
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different  dircctious,  headed  by  drums  and  whistles.  Wherever  men  were  met  on  the 
road  going  to  work,  they  were  sare  to  be  prevented  from  going  down  that  day.  Usa- 
all^i  it  required  much  persuasion  to  bring  about  such  a  result,  but  when  that  failed, 
other  means  of  a  less  agreeable  character  were  resorted  to ;  and  when  men  succeeded 
in  getting  to  work,  unobserved,  thev  were  met  as  they  returned,  and  assailed  with  the 
usual  epithets  of  "  black-le^,''  and  the  like,  the  presence  of  the  police  as  their  gomrd 
notwithstanding.  A  few  ot  the  more  desperate  resorted,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  colliers'  strike  in  Staffordshire,  to  the  throwing  of  rough  hand-grenadee  into 
the  houses  of  the  men  who  had  gone  to  work ;  and  as  the  threats  became  more  and 
more  vehement,  the  police  had  to  interfere  at  the  morning  meetings,  which  were  alti- 
mately  prohibited.  The  result  was  that  the  number  of  men— encouraged  by  two 
troops  of  lancers,  who  were  headed  by  the  lord-lieutenant  of 'the  county,  and  b^  the 
stipendiary  magistrate  for  South  Stanordahire — was  quickly  enlarged,  and  work  m  the 
pits  was  very  soon  resumed. 

THE  POTTERY  8TUIKES. 

The  strikes  in  the  pottery-trade  in  the  years  1834  and  1836,  also  "point  a  moral  and 
adorn  a  tale  "  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  relation  to  workingmen. 

The  Staffordshire  potteries,  as  the  locality  is  ordinarily  termed,  comprise  parts  of 
three  parishes,  and  extend,  fi-om  north  to  south,  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  Four  of  the 
principal  towns  are  included  within  this  limit,  of  which  Burslem  is  the  oldest  in  the 
district ;  and  the  first  in  rank  next  to  this  town  are  Hanley  and  Shelton.  which  may 
be  said  to  form  one  town,  as  they  are  immediately  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  are 
the  most  populous.  At  tne  census  of  1831,  the  population  of  the  several  towns  within 
the  parish  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  was  35,602 ;  in  the  parish  of  Burslem,  12,714:  and  in 
the  township  of  TunstaU,  in  Wolstanton  Parish,  3,673 ;  making  a  total  of  51,969. 
Since  that  period  the  population  has  more  than  doubled.* 

All  the  processes  of  the  manufacture  of  pottery  are  performed  by  manual  labor,  and 
no  machinery,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  used.  Every  branch  in  the 
trade  is  healtny,  with  the  exception  of  that  employed  in  covering  the  sur&oe  of  the 
ware  with  glaze,  or  (as  it  is  technically  called)  **  dipping."  The  regular  working-time 
on  which  all  calculations  of  wages  are  based  is  fifty-four  hours  per  week,  or  an  arer- 
age  of  nine  hours  per  day ;  but  when  goods  are  in  great  demand,  the  workmen  are 
often  required  to  make  greater  exertions,  and  the  time  is  extended  to  sixty-six  hours 
per  week,  or  an  average  of  eleven  hours  per  day. 

The  operative  potters,  as  a  body,  earn  fully  as  gOQd  if  not  better  wi^ges  than  the 
workmen  of  any  other  staple  trade  m  the  kingdom,  and  full  employment  is  afforded  at 
suitable  occupations  to  women  and  children.  In  a  statement  published  by  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  previous  to  the  general  strike,  and  circulated  throughout  the  king- 
dom, there  are  the  following  remarks  on  the  suoject  of  the  earnings  of  the  workmen, 
which  have  been  authenticated  by  the  proper  authorities : 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  when  wages  were  considered  low,  the  weekly  average  was 
from  17«.  to  21«.  for  men,  according  to  their  skiUfulness ;  79.  to  9«.  for  women,  and  3«. 
6d.  to  4«.  6d.  for  children  fourteen  years  old.  The  average  earnings  in  regular  branches 
are  now  from  21«.  to  28$,  for  men,  99.  to  I2s,  for  women,  and  As,  to  da,  for  children,  the 
labor  being  calculated  at  nine  hours  per  day. 

The  operative  potters,  in  their  general  character,  are  industrious  and  orderly,  and 
possess  the  comforts  of  life  to  a  considerable  extent.  For  ten  years  previous  to  the 
strike,  wages  had  been  undergoing  a  progressive  advance,  caused  in  part  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  potters'  union,  but  more  by  an  uninterrupted  demand  for  goods,  which  loft 
few  skilful  nands  out  of  regular  employment.  At  no  period  since  the  establishment 
of  the  trade  was  the  remuneration  for  labor  so  ample  as  at  the  time  of  the  general 
strike  in  1836. 

The  first  union  of  the  workmen  known  in  the  potteries,  for  the  purpose  of  regnlating 
prices,  was  established  in  1824.  In  1825  the  hands  at  a  number  of  manufactories  struck 
for  an  advance  of  wages,  but  during  the  continuance  of  the  strike  the  well-remem- 
bered commercial  panic  of  that  year  occurred  which  frustrated  their  endeavors,  and 
work  was  resumed  at  the  same  or  lower  prices  than  those  previously  paid.  One  of 
the  expedients  of  the  union  at  that  time  waste  commence  manufacturing,  and,  by  thus 
making  the  surplus  hands  a  source  of  profit,  it  was  thought  a  waste  of  funds  would  be 
prevented,  and  at  the  same  time  the  competition  for  employment  would  be  checked. 

The  union  was  dissolved,  but  its  leaders  met  with  considerable  difiQculty  in  obtaining 
employment,  and  some  left  the  district,  while  others  took  to  other  occupations.  One 
of  the  leaders  of  the  union,  however — a  man  of  some  mark  in  his  way,  woo  had  subse- 
quently changed  his  views  on  the  subject — made  the  following  observations  in  a  letter 
Dublished  Just  previous  to  the  strike  of  1836 : 

"These  simple  facts  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  unions,  their  utter  inefflcienoy,  the 
factious  spirit  they  cherish,  the  false  principles  on  which  they  are  founded,  the  mate- 

•  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  1. 
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rials  of  which  they  are  ordinarily  composocl,  and  the  ruiqoas  effects  to  which  they  lead. 
We  spent  nearly  £3,000  to  prop  up  a  fallacious  delusion  ;  labor  fell  lower  than  ever 
in  1B26,  in  consequence  ol  the  depression  of  trade.  Many  of  the  men  were  ruined  and 
vent  in  at  any  price.  Many,  before  in  comfort,  dragged  on  a  miserable  existence  on 
psrisli-pay,  having  offended  their  employers  beyond  forgiveness." 

Id  1834,  another  attempt  was  made  at  manufacturing  by  the  workmen.  A  manufac- 
taiY  was  taken  at  Burslem,  on  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  and  seven  of  the  men  who 
bad  accumulated  property  entered  into  engagements  for  the  payment  of  the  rent.  A 
d^ital,  amounting  to  £800,  was  advanceif  from  the  general  fund,  and  two  of  the  most 
aetiTO  members  of  the  union  had  the  management.  This  concern  struggled  through 
411  existence  of  eighteen  months ;  the  capit^  was  entirely  lost,  all  parties  became  dis- 
satisfied with  each  other,  and  those  connected  with  the  lease  were  nappy  at  being  dis- 
charged from  their  responsibilities  on  almost  any  terms. 

In  November,  1834,  the  end  of  the  potters'  year,  the  workmen  at  ten  manufactories 
in  Borslem  and  Tnnstall  struck  for  an  advance  of  wages.  The  advance  demanded  was 
an  average  of  thirty-five  i>er  cent,  upon  the  current  rate. 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  after  a  stoppage  of  fifceen  weeks,  the  manufactories  were 
opened,  and  masters  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  men.  The  number  of  hands  em- 
pWpMl  by  the  ten  manufacturers  was  at  least  3,300,  and  the  weekly  amount  of  wages 
exceeded  £1,900.  The  total  hiss  In  wages  alone  sustained  by  the  workmen  was  estimated 
at  £27,000.  To  this  amount  must  be  added  the  loss  sustained  by  the  masters  on  their 
donimnt  capital,  the  loss  to  the  working  colliers,  and  to  the  other  branches  immediately 
dependent  upon  the  potters. 

The  workmen  were  naturally  elated  at  the  victory  which  they  had  achieved,  and 
had  the  weakness  to  delude  themselves  with  the  idea  that  nothing  could  stand  against 
their  combined  will.  The  leaders  of  the  union  assumed  to  regulate  all  mattera  that 
related  to  the  workmen  and  their  employers. 

Farther  concessions  were  demanded  from  time  to  time,  and  finally  the  masters  found 
it  impoMible  to  comply  with  these  demands,  and  submit  to  the  course  of  conduct  pur- 
fioed,  without  appearing  to  abandon  the  general  interests  of  the  trade.  Therefore,  in 
Haich,  183G,  the  great  body  of  the  manufacturers  formed  themselves  into  a  society 
under  the  designation  of  a  chamber  of  comnrerce,  the  professed  object  of  which  was 
to  protect  the  general  interests  of  the  trade,  but  virtually  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  workmen. 

It  bad  already  appeared,  that,  notwithstanding  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the 
workmen  were  enabled  to  efiect  their  object,  by  causing  the  hands  at  any  manufactory 
to  striko  until  their  demands  were  conceded.  To  counteract  this,  no  other  plan  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  chamber  than  that  of  inserting  a  clause  in  the  agreement,  whereby 
the  masters  might,  as  a  body,  be  enabled  to  suspend  their  manufactories  whenever  the 
workmen  of  any  master  struck,  in  violation  of  any  existing  contract.  Sucli  a  clause 
was  drawn  up,  under  the  sanction  of  high  legal  authority,  and  the  masters  determined 
on  its  forming  part  of  their  agreement.  The  contest  on  the  part  of  the  masters  was 
limited  to  these  objects — to  maintain  the  established  wages  of  the  trade,  to  continue 
tlie  mode  of  hiring  from  year  to  year,  and  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  form  by  adding 
the  protective  clause  named.  Workmen  thought,  however,  that  if  the  old  mode  of  en- 
forcing their  demands  was  then  adopted,  the  same  result  would  follow ;  and  the  hands 
at  foorteen  manufactories  struck  work,  although  they  were  under  agreement  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  chamber  of  commerce  took  the  case  of  these  fourteen  manufo<c- 
tnrers  into  consideration,  and  ur^ed  them  to  oppose  the  proceedings  of  their  workmen. 
Peeoniary  recompense  was  promised,  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  the  relative  extent  of 
their  business,  until  Martinmas,  the  time  when  the  suspension  of  the  whole  body 
would  offer  a  more  formidable  resistance.  The  workmen,  week  after  week,  deceived 
themselves  with  the  hope  that  the  masters  would  not  continue  united ;  that  certain 
individuals,  among  those  whose  men  had  struck,  would  soon  yield  rather  than  sacrifice 
their  com^ections ;  and  that  the  secession  of  one  would  be  the  signal  for  the  surrender 
of  all  the  others.  No  change  was  made  in  this  state  of  things  until  Martinmas,  when 
•ixty-fonr  malinfacturers,  members  of  the  chamber, suspended  business,  as  they  had 
previously  resolved. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  at  the  fourteen  manufactories  which  struck  in  Sep- 
tember was  3,500,  and  the  weekly  payment  of  wa^jes  was  at  an  average  £2,560.  The 
total  loss  to  the  district  on  this  strike  may  be  estimated  at  £31,l()d.  The  number  of 
hands  employed  at  the  64  manufactories  engaged  in  the  geneml  strike  was  15,G(>0,  and 
tl^  amount  of  wages  was  at  an  average  £1 1,£^  per  week.  The  loss  to  the  whole  dis- 
trict on  this  strike  may  be  estimated  at  £  157,442.  There  are  in  the  pottt^ries  130  mau- 
niactories,  which  employ  20,000  hands,  and  pay  in  weekly  wages  £14,400.  It  would 
thos  appear  that  about  half  the  total  number  of  manufacturers  were  engaged  in  the 
■^rike ;  but  as  they  were  the  greatest  in  extent  of  business,  they  employed  seven-ninths 
of  the  total  number  of  hands  and  paid  four-fifths  of  the  whole  amount  of  wages. 

The  union  was  completely  defeated,  not  having  succeeded  in  any  one  of  its  points. 
On  the  20th  of  January,  1837,  twenty-one  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  strike 
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with  tbe  fourteeo  mannfactories,  and  ten  weeks  from  the  general  suspension,  the  men 
resntned  work.  The  annual  hiring  was  retained,  and  tbe  suspension  clause  formed 
part  of  the  agreement.  The  extent  of  suffering  was  great,  and  far  beyond  anj- 
thing  that  had  previously  been  seen  in  the  district.  The  payments  from  the  anion 
functe  were  very  irregular  and  did  not  exceed  an  average  of  5«.  or  6$,  per  week  for  men 
with  families ;  while  women  and  children,  who  form  a  lax^  proportion  of  the  work- 
ing population,  did  not  receive  any  allowance.  The  privations  of  the  workmen  were 
great,  but  they  bore  them  with  a  constancy  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  A  few  days  before  > 
the  termination  of  the  strike  a  considerable  number  of  individuals,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  200,  simultaneously  pledged  their  watches  and  disposable  articles  of  dress 
in  aid  of  the  general  funds.  Many  of  the  more  provident  workmen,  who  had  money 
in  the  savings-banks  of  the  district,  drew  it  out,  either  for  the  supply  of  their  own 
necessities  or  to  assist  the  union. 

According  to  a  financial  statement  the  total  loss  inflicted  by  the  strike  from  first  to 
last  was  as  follows : 

Total  loss  to  the  operative  potters £152,816 

Total  loss  to  colliers,  crate-makers,  and  engravers :.     19,332 

Total  loss  to  the  manufacturers 16>469 

Total 188.610 

No  outrage  was  committed  during  the  strike,  either  on  the  person  or  property  of  aq  j 
manufacturer.  There  were  no  tumultuous  gatherings,  nor  indications  of  violenoe, 
which  was  highly  creditable  to  the  men.  During  the  strike,  however,  many  of  the 
manufacturers  were  *' picketed,^' and  any  individual  seen  to  enter  the  manufactories 
incurred  a  fine,  which  was  stopped  firom  the  succeeding  week's  allowance.  Such  a 
reffulation  might  be  necessary  in  support  of  a  bad  cause,  but  could  scarcely  be  re- 
quired in  one  founded  ui>on  Justice;  and  it  was  surprising  that  men  who,  from  their 
conduct,  appeared  to  understand  so  well  their  rights,  and  who  were  so  sensitive  under 
what  was  aeemed  oppression,  should  submit  thus  to  be  controlled  in  the  operation  of 
their  own  free  will  and  perfect  liberty  of  action. 

YORKSHIRE  STRIKES. 

The  Yorkshire  strikes,  as  they  are  commonly  denominate<l,  furnish  a  curious  and  in- 
structive chapter  in  tbe  hiatory  of  the  manufacturing  classes.  In  1631,  the  stubbers, 
spinners,  and  weavers  in  the  cloth  trade  formed  a  union.  One  of  the  leading  firms  at 
Leeds  was  the  first  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  combination.  Tbey  had  just  completed  a 
building  on  a  gigantic  scale  intended  for  the  weaving  of  fine  woolen  cloth.  All  the 
expensive  machinery  adapted  for  that  purpose  had  been  purchased  and  erected,  and 
every  necessary  arrangement  for  commencing  the  business  had  been  made,  when  the 
weavers,  to  the  number  of  210,  turned  out,  olthough  the  wages  they  had  been  re- 
ceiving were  equal  to  those  received  by  others  of  their  class,  and  averaged  17«.  a  week. 
For  some  weeks  the  required  advance  in  wages  was  resisted,  until  at  length  those  men 
who  continued  at  their  work  were  subjected  to  such  treatment,  on  entering  and  leav- 
ing the  factory,  that  the  proprietors  were  induced  to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed. 
The  men,  however,  were  disappointed  in  obtaining  all  the  advantages  they  looked  for, 
as  only  a  sufiicieut  number  of  weavers  were  taken  back  to  work  the  looms  in  the  old 
part  of  the  establishment,  leaving  their  newly-erected  building  unused.  The  owners 
soon  after  disposed  of  all  the  machinery  it  contained,  and  this  commodious  and  spa- 
cious  structure,  136  yards  in  length,  stood  untenanted  for  some  time,  a  melancholy 
monument  to  the  efi^ct  of  misguided  union  policy.  The  union  men,  however,  thought 
otherwise,  and  deemed  the  emptiness  of  the  unrivaled  structure  a  triumph  of  their 
cause.  The  men  engaged  in  the  various  processes  of  finishing,  as  well  as  milling  or 
fulling  woolen  cloth,  joineil  the  union  :  and  the  workmen,  for  a  period,  wielded  almost 
irresistible  power  over  the  property  of  their  masters. 

The  next  step  of  the  union  was  to  draw  up  a  list  of  waces  to  be  paid  for  spinnings 
weaving,  d^c,  which  was  published  in  the  newspax>ers.  This  document  assumed  the 
air  of  a  proclamation,  and  \vas  headed  **  a  scale  of^ prices  to  be  observed  by  mill-owners, 
manufacturers,  &o,,^  and  had  appended  to  it  regulations  as  to  the  admission  of  boys, 
and  the  proportion  in  which  they  were  to  be  employed^  relatively  to  the  number  of 
adults.  The  workmen  were  then  ordered  by  the  committee  of  the  union  to  demand 
of  their  respective  employers  compliance  with  this  scale  of  wages,  care  being  taken 
that  the  manufacturers  should  be  successively  applied  to  for  this  purpose,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  less  chance  of  any  general  resistance  on  their  part,  and  that  the  com- 
bination might  not  have  too  much  on  their  hands  at  any  one  time.  The  larger  num- 
ber of  the  masters  acceded  to  these  demands,  and  their  names  were  duly  published  in 
the  Leeds  newspapers. 

The  workmen,  however,  with  a  logic  peculiarly  their  own,  contended  that  this  scale 
was  not  a  rise  of  wages,  but  only  what  they  termed  an  "  equalization  "  of  them — it 
being  a  principal  object  of  their  union  to  compel  the  masters  to  pay  every  operative 
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|ood|  bad,  or  iDdifferent,  an  eqaal  snin  for  his  labor.  Bat  tbe  workmen  failed  to  gain, 
the  expected  advantage  from  this  advance  of  wages,  as  the  masters  were  prevent^  by 
tbe  state  of  the  market  from  making  beyond  a  certain  quantity  of  cloth,  and  that  only 
of  the  Bnperior  qualities,  while  paying  the  advanced  rate  of  wages ;  they  consequently 
either  sent  their  yarn  to  be  woven  in  the  neighboring  villa^^  where  wages  were 
always  lower  than  at  Leeds,  or  stopped  part  of  their  works  entirely ;  and  thus  a  great 
msoy  of  the  men  were  thrown  permanently  out  of  employ,  who,  of  course,  had  to  be 
soppbrted  by  those  who  got  woi^. 

TnAe,  both  home  and  foreign,  was  materially  iivjured  by  these  contests.  Some  of 
the  manufiictnrers  managed  to  escape  the  losses  they  would  otherwise  have  sustained 
bj  making  alterations  in  spinning  tne  yams  and  setting  the  webs.  The  union  made 
Dew  regulations  to  meet  this  contrivance,  which  were  counteracted  by  fresh  evasions 
OD  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  and  thus  a  war  of  cunning  and  contrivance  was  car- 
ried on  between  masters  and  men,  in  which  the  latter  were  sometimes  beaten,  and  in 
lome  instances  they  voluntarily  requested  their  employers  to  return  to  the  old  system 
ind  prices.  The  evil  of  these  proceedings  was  that  the  goodness  of  the  cloth  was  im- 
paired by  the  alteration  of  the  gear  and  spinning,  and  the  public  had  to  pay  in  the  de- 
teriorated quality  of  tbe  cloth  they  purchased,  while  our  foreign  trade  was  doubtless 
iqJQted  by  these  futile  and  absurd  attempts  of  the  workmen  to  raise  their  wages  be- 
vond  the  natural  level.  The  union,  however,  was  nothing  daunted  by  these  draw- 
backs. It  commenced  a  system  of  interference  in  the  management  of  the  manufao- 
tarers'  business  by  requiring  them,  in  case  of  a  contraction  of  their  scale  of  production, 
not  to  discharge  any  of  their  workmen,  but  to  supply  all,  in  equal  proportions,  with 
the  work  that  remained. 

The  tyranny  of  the  union  at  length  knew  no  bounds,  and  the  committee,  like  all 
ignorant  men  in  the  possession  of  authority,  for  which  they  are  totally  unfit  from  sheer 
incapacity,  ran  riot  in  the  exercise  of  power,  and  firequently  displayed  the  mere  wan- 
tonness of  passion  and  caprice. 

The  most  remarkable  strike  that  arose  fh>m  this  union  took  place  in  1833,  by  which 
over  a  thousand  hands  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  turn-out  in  this  ended 
in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  men,  and  it  forms  the  only  instance  in  these  trades 
of  a  manufacturer  having  single-handed  defied  yie  whole  power  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive unions  in  England,  and  at  length  gaining  the  victorv.  Every  mode  of  annoy- 
ance which  the  union  could  devise  was  put  in  practice  on  tnat  occasion.  This  strike 
was  tbe  cause  of  the  invention  of  the  wool-combing  machine,  which  wholly  superseded 
the  labor  of  the  combers,  who  were  the  chief  ringleaders  in  the  affair,  and  inflicted  a 
blow  on  the  combiUaion  from  which  it  never  afterward  recovered. 

EKQINEBRS'  STRIKE. 

The  Amalgamated  Engineers'  strike  of  1851-'52,  was,  in  most  respects,  like  other 
itrikes,  intolerant  and  injudicious.  It  was  a  foolish  attempt  to  organize  labor  upon 
principles  which  have  hitherto  proved  fallacious,  and  which,  on  their  application,  have 
oniformly  resulted  in  destroying  that  which  they  assume  to  protect  and  uphold.  As 
ref^ards  the  principle  which  should  regulate  their  particular  class  of  labor — and,  indeed, 
all  labor — they  do  not  appear  to  have  had  a  very  clear  and  just  perception.  The  pre- 
amble to  their  rules  is  worded  as  though  the  association  was  simply  a  benefit  club,  or  a 
friendly  society ;  but  as  we  travel  on  we  find  an  ominous  sentence  or  so.  which  at  onco 
throws  a  steady  light  "upon  the  purport  and  intent  of  the  body.  They  look  upon  their 
**  rested  inter^ts,*'  as  they  term  them,  as  analagous  to  those  of  a  physician  who  holds  a 
diploma,  or  of  an  author  who  is  protected  by  a  copyright. 

As  regards  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor,  the  council  says  that  the  wages  in  a  certain 
kind  of  work  shall  be  not  less  than  35«.  per  week.  The  relative  merits  of  workmanship 
or  individual  skill  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  ;  these  elevated  qualities  must 
be  lowered  to  suit  the  comparatively  weak  and  unskillful,  and  no  man  shall  presunie 
to  raise  himself  above  mediocrity.  They  are  under  orders,  it  will  be  seen,  iu  all  the 
daily  business  of  their  lives.  They  work,  or  are  idle ;  they  earn,  or  are  destitute  ;  they 
go  out  or  come  in ;  they  obey  or  disobey  their  employers ;  they  prosper,  or  sufi'er,  ac- 
cording to  order.  If  there  is  anything  more  despotic  than  this  iu  the  broadest  social- 
ism denounced  ou  the  continent,  we  have  never  heard  of  it. 

After  a  protracted  struggle  between  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  and  their  employers,  in 
which  a  good  deal  of  ill-will  was  generated,  the  dispute  virtually  terminated  in  the  un- 
eonditioniU  submission  of  the  men  to  the  terms  required  of  them. 

Tbe  immediate  cause  of  the  strike  was  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  men,  to  abolish 
overtime  and  piecework.  The  efiect  of  piecework  and  overtime,  according  to  the  views 
of  tbe  council,  is  that  it  causes  redundancy  of  labor.  There  is,  perhaps,  never  too  much 
for  all  the  hands  there  are  to  do  it — generally  too  little ;  and  if  men  work  overtime,  or 
increase  production  by  piecework,  they  also  increase  the  disproportion  between  the 
labor  tliere  is  to  be  done  and  the  number  of  hands  to  do  it  Those  hands,  thrown  un- 
employed upon  the  labor-market,  become  at  once  the  competitors  of  the  men  in  work 
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and  a  burden  on  the  funds  of  the  society  to  which  they  belong.  They  at  the  same 
time  draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  workers,  and  enable  the  employer,  by  pitting  one 
class  against  the  other,  to  diminish  those  resources ;  and  thus  a  universal  game  of 
<«  beggar  my  neighbor  '^  is  set  up,  and  the  broken  of  to-day  become  the  breakers  of  to- 
morrow. 

A  more  extended  account  than  the  above  brief  abstract  of  Mr.  Ward's 
chapter  on  the  strike  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  in  1851-52  would, 
uo  doubt,  prove  instructive,  but  preference  is  given  to  the  following  his- 
tory of  the  engineers'  strike  on  the  Tyne,  prepared  expressly  for  this 
report  by  Evan  B.  Jones,  Esq.,  United  States  consul  at  I^ewcastle-upon- 
Tyne: 

THE    EMGINEKRS'  STRIKE  ON  THE  TYKE. 

Since  the  sreat  Preston  strike  in  1854,  when  17,000  cotton-operatives  turned  ont  for  an 
advance  of  10  per  cent,  on  their  wages,  England  has  not  witnessed  such  a  determined 
contest  between  capital  and  labor  as  the  engineers'  strike  in  Newcofltle  and  district 
for  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  from  fifty-nine  to  fifty-four  hours  per  week.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  cotton-operatives  were  nnsnocessful,  after  enduriuf^  the 
hardhips  and  privations  consequent  upon  such  a  strife  for  thirty-six  weeks ;  whereas 
the  Newcastle  engineers,  at  the  end  of  a  fwenty-week  strike,  carried  on  with  great 
ability  and  resolution  on  both  sides,  won  the  day,  and  completely  revolutionized  the 
labor-market  of  Great  Britain. 

The  nine-hour  movement  had  been  agitated  with  varying  zoal  for  many  years,  and 
on  the  Ist  of  Apnl,  1871,  it  showed  signs  of  life  at  the  neighboring  town  of  Sunderland, 
when  a  large  number  of  engineers  came  out  on  a  strike  for  the  success  of  the  enter- 

Srise.  The  men  achieved  a  victory  after  a  short  struggle  of  four  weeks  aud  two 
ays. 

The  masters  on  the  Tyne,  taking  warning  from  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  men  at 
Sunderland,  held  a  meeting  on  the  8th  of  April  (oue  week  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Sunderland  strike;  and  pledged  themselves  to  aid  and  support  the  Sunderland 
masters  in  resisting  the  demands  of  ttit  men.  As  already  shown,  the  employers  at  that 
town  were  not  equal  to  the  emergency. 

On  the  10th  of  April  the  Newcastle  engineers  held  a  meeting  with  a  view  of  procur- 
ing aid  for  their  fellow-workmen  on  strike,  and  to  take  the  necessary  preliuiinary  steps 
toward  extending  the  arena  of  struggle  to  include  Newcastle.  The  workmen  were 
in  council  quite  frequently  during  tne  following  weeks ;  the  idea  of  striking  for  the 
nine-hours  system  was  fast  becoming  popular,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  2u  of  May 
the  movement  assumed  definite  shape  m  a  circular,  which  was  couched  in  firm  bat 
respectful  language,  asking  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  fh>m  fifty-nine  to  fifty- 
four  hours  per  week,  and  expressing  an  earnest  desire  to  settle  the  matter  **  without  a 
resort  to  extreme  measures.''  This  was  signed  by  "  the  acting  committee  of  the  Nine- 
Hours  League,"  and  sent  to  the  various  employers  of  engineers  on  the  Tyne,  with  a 
request  that  an  answer  might  be  returned  before  the  12th  of  the  same  month. 

Upon  the  day  foUowing  the  receipt  of  the  circular,  the  masters  met  at  the  Station 
Hotel  for  its  consideration,  Sir  William  Armstrong  in  the  chair,  and  the  proposition 
of  the  Nine-Hours  League  was  unanimously  declined  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the.soc- 
retary  of  the  league  by  the  solicitors  of  the  masters. 

Both  employers  and  employed  were  now  organized  for  the  coming  battle,  the  clouds 
were  gatheriuj^  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  a  storm  was  inevitable.  With  aU 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  masters  and  to  their  able  chairman  for  his  efforts  on 
their  behalf,  1  must  be  permitted  to  compliment  the  men,  and  especially  the  league 
committee,  for  the  sound  policy  which  diot>a.ted  most  of  their  movements  from  the 
beginning.  They  evinced  particular  solicitude  that  their  cause  should  stand  tcell  with 
the  people^  and  the  many  stratagems  which  they  executed  during  the  campaign  stamp 
them  as  apt  politicians. 

The  next  move  by  the  league  was  a  preposition  to  appoint  six  of  their  number  to 
meet  a  like  number  of  their  employers  "  to  trv  to  come  to  some  understanding,'*  but 
unfortunately  a  small  body  of  men  had  already  tnrned  out,  and  the  masters  declined 
the  meeting,  stating  that  they  would  have  suggested  a  written  communication  from 
the  league  in  preference  to  a  meeting,  but  for  the  fact  that  a  strike  had  already  token 
place.  This  communication,  like  the  first,  reached  the  men  through  a  law-firm,  a  course 
peculiarly  distasteful  to  the  men.  Not  only  did  the  masters  decline  to  meet  their 
workmen,  they  would  not  even  communicate  with  them,  save  through  the  medium  of 
their  legal  advisers.  The  men  were  hurt,  oilended.  The  masters  considered  this  the 
wisest  mode  of  procedure.  1  believe  firmly  that  it  precipitated  the  strike  aud  added 
fuel  to  the  fiame. 

On  Saturday,  May  20,  the  league  held  another  meeting,  and,  after  discussing  the 
reply  of  the  masters,  the  following  resolution  was  ptissed  aimodt  unanimously  : 

**  This  meeting,  feeling  that  the  time  for  energetic  action  has  arrived,  recommends  the 
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Mowing  factories  to  come  out  on  strike  as  soon  as  tbey  have  worked  a  legal  notice, 

Sue  week :)  Hawthorn  &  Co.,  Forth  Banks,  Thocopson  &  Boyd,  Abbott  &.  Co.,  Black, 
Awthom  &,  Co.,  Joicey,  Elswick  Engine- Works,  T.  Clark  &  Co.,  and  Clark,  Watson 

The  men  now  became  enthusiastic  in  favor  of  the  movement,  and  7,500  gave  in  their 
notices,  as  authorized  by  the  foregoing  resolution.    , 

The  flour-dealers  took  time  by  the  forelock,  and  declared  through  the  dally  papers 
that  in  the  event  of  a  strike  the  staff  of  life  would  be  sold  for  cash  only. 

On  Wednesday,  the  SMth,  a  committee  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  memorialized  the 
mayor  to  offer  his  services  as  a  mediator  to  the  parties  in  dispute  in  order  to  avert,  if 
pof«ibIe,  the  threatened  calamity,  who  undertook  the  delicate  duty.  On  the  following 
nay  a  deputation  from  the  league  waited  upon  him  and  stated  their  grievances  and 
the  redress  sought  for.  The  mayor  next  called  upon  the  masters  assembled  at  the 
Station  Hotel  and  explained  to  them  the  position  assumed  by  the  men  and  sug^^ested  a 
meeting  of  six  of  the  masters  and  six  of  the  men  to  discuss  the  question  in  alfits  bear- 
ings. In  answer  to  a  question,  he  stated  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  authorized 
to  make  the  proposition,  but  believed  that  the  men  would  make  overtures  for  such  a 
meeting  did  they  but  believe  that  such  a  proposal  would  be  entertained  by  the  mas- 
ten.  The  masters  had,  upon  the  day  previous,  resolved  that  united  opposition  be 
given  to  the  strike  which  has  commenced,  and  the  mediation  of  the  mayor  was  un- 
aTuling.  The  employers  evidently  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  meet  the  men,  but 
stated  that  they  would  "  at  all  times  be  ready  to  receive  and  carefully  consider  any  , 
vritien  communication  from  them/' 

By  the  following  Saturday,  several  thousands  of  the  men,  having;  worked  the  legal 
notice,  left  the  various  shops,  not  to  return  on  Monday  morning. 

The  men  employed  at  the  locomotive  and  engine  works  of  Messrs.  Robert  Stephenson 
&  Ca  had  not  cast  their  lot  with  the  engineers  of  the  other  shops,  but,  acting  inde- 
pendently, applied  for  the  nine  hours' concession ;  their  application  was  made  known 
to  the  belad  of  the  firm  at  London,  and  elicited  a  kind  letter,  setting  forth  the  facts 
hearing  on  the  case  and  the  reasons  why  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  circum* 
stances  in  which  the  proprietors  were  placed,  and  ultimately  iqjurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  workmen  themselves,  to  make  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor. 

Mr.  Stephenson,  in  his  communication,  stated  that  the  manufacture  of  locomotive 
and  marine  engines  had  encountered  severe  competition  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to 
meet  that  competition  the  proprietors  had  submjtted  to  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
expenditure  of  capital  for  the  purchase  of  n^w  tools  and  expensive  machinery,  which 
ooold  only  vield  a  return  for  the  outlay  while  it  was  at  work,  and  a  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  the  nine-hour  movement  would  be  an  immediate  serious  loss,  as  the  quan- 
tity of  work  would  be  materially  reduced  by  a  shortening  of  the  time,  while  the  fixed 
charges  for  rent  and  expenses  of  management  would  remain  the  same.  He  also  added 
that  there  was  no  probability  that  the  competition  would  be  diminished ;  and  as  the 
proprietors  had.  during  the  recent  period  of  depression,  accepted  lar^^e  contracts  which 
wwe  in  themselves  unremunerative.  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  their  men  and 
machinery  employed,  the  question  oecame  particularly  serious  in  their  case,  as  they 
eoold  not  fail  to  foresee  t*hat  acquiescence  in  the  present  demand  would  endanger  the 
stability  of  the  establishment  itself,  which  had  at  all  times  consulted  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  workmen. 

I  have  thus  given  a  brief  summary  of  the  argument  adduced  against  the  reduction 
d  the  hours  of  labor  to  show  the  magic  of  a  few  kind,  considerate  words  upon  the 
brawny  sons  of  toil,  Mr.  Stephenson  having  always  treated  his  men  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  and  having  abstained  from  Joining  any  combination  of  employers  in  opposi- 
tion to  workmen.  The  result  was  that  the  1,400  men  employed  at  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Stephenson  &'Co.  never  left  their  work  for  a  single  hour.  Had  the  answer  reached 
them  through  a  law-ofiQce,  things  might  have  been  different. 

Daring  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the  officers  of  the  league  exerted  themselves 
in  procuring  funds  from  their  class^  in  the  various  large  towns  in  the  country,  and  in 
securing  employment  elsewhere  for  the  men  on  strike.  This  enabled  them  to  make 
more  liberal  distributions  of  money  to  those  remaining  at  Newcastle.  The  first  allow-  , 
ance  of  3«.  per  man  was  made  on  the  6th  of  June,  to  the  men  who  were  the  first  to 
stop  work.  During  the  following  week  a  general  apportionment  of  U,  9d.  per  man 
was  made.  These  money-allotments,  at  first  trifling  and  irregular,  were  soon  estab- 
lished as  weekly  payments,  and  steadily  increased  in  amount,  so  that  toward  the  end 
of  July  the  men  were  receiving  4«.  each  and  la,  for  every  child.  The  number  of  men 
eotitleil  to  relief  had  by  this  time  been  reduced  from  something  like- 8,000  to  2,770. 
The  United  States  obtained  some  flrst-class  workmen  during  the  progress  of  this 
Btnl^e. 

Boring  the  two  months  specified  several  meetings  of  the  workmen  were  held  on  the 
town  moor,  when  the  officers  rendered  an  account  to  the  men  of  their  stewardship, 
and  nrged  them  to  stand  firmly  to  the  end. 

•AH  the  initiatory  steps  for  these  mass-meetings  were  taken  with  a  view  of  creating 
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as  much  enthnsiaain  as  possible,  for  quite  a  number  of  those  on  strike  were  beginning 
to  lose  that  necessary  element  in  battle,  under  the  influence  of  short  Nations.  A  pro- 
cession was  regularly  formed  ;  nnmeroue  flags  and  appropriate  mottoes  were  distrib- 
uted at  intei-yals  along  the  line,  the  band  struck  up,  and  the  procession  moved  through 
the  principal  streets  to  a  stand  previously  erected  on  the  moor. 

Efforts  were  again  made  by  indenendent  gentlemen  to  have  this  difficulty  between 
employotrs  and  employed  settled.  Mr.  0.  il.  Palmer,  head  of  the  large  ship-building 
establishment  at  Jarrow,  offered  his  services  as  peace-maker,  and  masters  and  men 
were  finally  brought  face  to  face,  through  his  good  offices.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
the  conncil-chamoer,  and  amounted  to  tnis :  The  masters  stated  that  they  had  a  com- 
p^romise  to  offerj^roviding  the  men  would  agree  to  vote  upon  its  acc^tanoe  or  rejec- 
tion Ify  halloU  The  representatives  of  the  league  declined  the  proposition.  They  ob- 
jected to  having  the  masters  dictate  to  them  how  the  question  should  be  decided,  and 
here  in  my  opinion  they  showed  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  result  of  a  secret  vote. 
To  say  that  they  were  so  excessively  sensitive  and  independent  aa  to  refuse  a  good 
proposition,  simply  because  it  came  from  the  masters,  would  be  to  do  them  an  in- 
justice. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  the  compromise  which  the  masters  desired  to  submit  to  a  vote 
by  ballot  by  the  men  became  known  through  the  medium  of  large  posters  put  in  ooo- 
spicuous  places  about  the  town ;  after  stating  among  other  things  that  their  worke 
would  be  **  opened  at  the  usual  hours  for  the  re-engagement  of  their  men.''  On  tiis 
.  following  morning  they  proceeded  to  give  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  tliose  who  would 
resume  labor,  from  which  I  extract  the  following : 

**  Working-honrs.inside :  The  working-hours  to  be  fifty-seven  p«r  week,  arranged  as 
may  be  a^r^  on  between  the  employers  and  workmen. 

*'  Working-hours  outside :  Time  actually  at  the  work  or  on  board  ship  only  to  be  reck- 
oned.   A  fixed  time-c^owance  to  be  added  for  travelhig,  so  as  to  make  the  total  hours 
equal  *<}  shop-hours. 
«.  **  Allowances  and  traveling  expenses  to  remain  as  at  present. 

"  Overtime :  All  time  over  and  above  fifty-seven  hours  per  week  to  be  valued  at  rate 
and  a  quarter,  except  in  case  of  workmen  required  to  work  all  day,  and  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  the  Buooeeding  night,  who  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  htdf  for 
the  time  worked  after  10  o^lock. 

**  All  work  on  Sunday  to  be  considered  special,  and  the  hours  worked  to  be  valued 
as  at  present,  with  usual  meal-hour^' 

The  compromise  met  with  decided  opposition  from  the  league,  and  entirely  failed  in 
its  object. 

The  masters,  still  determined  to  combat  the  nino-hours  movement  to  the  end,  b^gan 
to  look  elsewhere  for  the  labor  denied  them  at  home.  Agents  were  sent  to  the  manu- 
facturing towns  in  this  country,  and  to  the  continent,  to  employ  engineers  for  the 
various  works.  A  counter-plot  was  set  on  foot  by  the  league.  The  various  trades 
societies  throughout  the  country  were  requested  to  foil  the  efforts  of  the  masters.  An 
agent  was  sent  to  Belgium  to  make  known  to  the  workmen  of  that  country  the  nature 
of  the  struggle  eoing  on  between  capital  and  labor  on  t^e  Tyne.  The  strife  now 
became  bitter  and  relentless.  The  masters  appealed  to  employers  of  labor  throughout 
Great  Britain  for  material  aid  toward  resisting  the  demands  of  the  men*  The  league  had 
already  canvassed  the  country  for  assistance  toward  maintaining  the  struggle,  which 
by  this  time  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  of  national  importance. 

The  month  of  August  was  spent  by  the  contending  parties  in  prosecuting  their  re- 
spective plans,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  victory. 

By  this  time  the  efforts  of  the  employers  to  import  labor  was  bearing  fhiit.  From 
the  letter  of  Sir  William  Armstrong  to  the  London  Times,  dated  September  12, 1  find 
that  the  total  number  of  workmen  introduced  to  this  district  from  England,  Scot- 
land, and  the  continent  amounted  to  1,917,  to  which  is  added  1,375,  who  either  never 
left  their  work,  had  been  hired  on  the  spot,  or  had  returned  to  their  engagements, 
making  in  all  3,000  hands. 

It  is  out  fair  to  state,  however,  that  this  exhibit  is  qualified  by  Mr.  Burnett,  the 
president  of  the  league,  who  says  that  the  1,375  bauds  who  had  either  continued  at 
work,  had  been  engaged  in  the  district,  or  had  been  imported  from  without,  can  only  be 
made  up  by  including  clerks,  draughtsmen,  and  ibremen,  a  class  which  formed  a  very 
great  proportion  of  those  then  at  work,  especially  in  the  establishment  of  Sir  William 
Armstrong  and  partners. 

The  mission  of  Mr.  Cohn,  the  agent  of  the  league  on  the  continent,  was  destined  to 
be  short-lived.  The  authorities  interfered,  and  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  London. 
But  his  failure  abroad  only  stimulated  him  to  extra  exertions  at  home,  and  by  his  persna- 
sWe  eloquence  he  induced  many  of  the  Germans,  Norwegians,  and  Belgians  to  return  to 
their  native  land.  The  masters,  through  their  agent,  had  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  foreigners  for  a  service  of  six  months.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  every  pre-^ 
caution  should  be  taken  to  conceal  all  movements  preparatory  to  their  departure  from 
the  masters  and  police,  for  by  this  act  they  were  violating  their  contracts  and  vrero 
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imenable  to  the  law.  In  their  endeavora  to  rnn  the  hlookade  toe  straoffera  left  their 
trnnks  hehiod  them,  many  having  previoasly  put  themselvee  inside  of  no  lees  than  five 
Bhirts  and  three  pairs  of  trowsers.  They  nsnally  decamped  nnder  cover  of  darkness, 
and  were  piloted  to  steamers  aboat  to  sail  by  guides  from  the  league,  their  passage 
being  alrrady  provided  for. 

Daring  the  months  of  August  and  September  the  masters  brought  actions  at  law 
against  a  large  number  of  men  for  breach  of  contracts,  and  asainst  a  few  for  assault 
and  kindred  complaints.  I  must  be  permitted  to  add  that  actions  for  assault  and  die- 
orderfy  conduct  were  of  a  trivial  nature  and  rare  of  occurrence.  Indeed,  the  men  on 
strike  acquitted  themselves  throughout  the  prolonged  struggle  in  an  orderly,  peaceful, 
and  highly  creditable  manner,  and  this  while  their  places  at  the  lathe  and  the  anvil 
were  being  filled  by  strangers,  while  the  pale  cheek  of  the  wife  and  the  pitiful  cries  of 
the  child  made  the  heart  bleed,  while  the  arm  that  could  relieve  them  was  doomed  for 
a  time  to  hang  paralyzed  by  the  workman^s  side. 

I  felt  that  Uie  employers  would  be  among  the  first  to  come  forward  and  indorse  the 
verdict  I  have  pronounoed. 

If  sich  injurious  measures  as  strikes  are  again  resorted  to  in  this  and  other  countries, 
mi^  the  noble  example  of  the  Newcastle  engineers  for  law  and  for  order  be  emulated 
and  imitated  everywhere. 

Late  in  September  the  following  proposition  was  submitted  by  the  league  to  the 
masters,  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Mundella,  H.  P.,  who  had  come  to  Newcastle  t» , 
contribute  his  inftnence  toward  bringing  a  long-standing  difficulty  to  a  dose :. 

*'If  our  employers  will  concede  the  tlM<ee  hours  per  week  reduction  in  our  working- 
time,  which  is  now  in  dispute  between  us,  we,  on  our  part,  will  consent  to  a  reduction 
in  our  wages,  the  amount  of  the  reduction  to  be  settled  either  on  mutual  agreement 
between  ourselves  and  employers  or  by  arbitration." 

After  careful  consideration,  the  men's  ofifer  was  declined,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol* 
lowing  extract  from  Sir  William  Armstrong's  letter  to  Mr.  Mundella,  dated  Septem- 
ber 90: 

**  Dor  proposal  is  that  the  question  should  be  compromised  by  the  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  the  men  of  two  hours  out  of  the  five  demanded,  and  that  in  lieu  of  the  remain- 
ing three  hoars  they  should  take  a  proportionate  increase  of  wages.  The  condition  of 
trade  jastifies,  as  we  have  always  admitted,  an  advance  of  wages,  so  that  the  proposed 
advance,  unlike  the  proposed  reduction,  does  not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.  This  increase  of  pay  would  amount  to  5  per  cent.,  and  would  apply  to 
ererv  kiud  of  skilled  Hbor;  adding  the  value  of  the  two  hoars  conceded  in  time,  it 
woald  represent  a  total  advance  of  8^  per  cent,  on  the  wages  current  when  the  strike 
began.'* 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Mnndella's  mission  proved  ineffectual,  as  had  the  efforts 
of  those  who  bad  preceded  him  as  mediators  between  the  coDteuding  parties. 

At  this  time  the  weekly  distribution  of  money  amounted  to  12».  per  man  and  a  shil- 
ling extra  for  each  child ;  and  although  that  sum  falls  tar  short  of  being  adequate  to 
the  requirements  of  a  man  who  has  a  wife  and  children  dependent  on  him  for  support, 
it  shows  that  the  financial  position  of  those  on  strike  had  been  gradually  improving 
since  the  first  general  allotment  of  Is.  9d.  per  man  was  made  iu  the  early  part  of  June. 

While  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  Mr.  Mundella  were  still  fresh  fipon  tne  minds  of 
those  concerned,  Mr.  Joseph  Co  wen,  proprietor  of  the  Newcastle  Chronicle,  and  Mr. 
&.P.Pbilipeon,  town  clerk,  gentlemen  held  in  high  esteem  by  their  townsmen,  met  in 
secret  conclave  on  the  morning  of  October  5,  and  drew  up  the  following  articles,  with 
fervent  hopes  that  they  woald  be  favorably  received  by  the  disputants : 

**  Suppose  the  employers  were  to  concede  the  fifty-fonr  hours  per  week,  the  men 
▼oold  agree  to  work  overtime  when  and  to  the  extent  required  by  the  employers. 

^  The  wagi^s,  both  as  to  ordinary  wages  and  as  to  overtime,  to  remain  the  same  in 
the  different  factories  as  existed  prior  to  the  strike. 

"The  wages  to  be  reckoned  by  the  hour  and  quarter  hour,  and  paid  weekly  at  12.15 
p.  m.  on  Saturday. 

**.The  agreement  to  be  for  twelve  months,  with  power  to  either  party  to  determine  it 
at  the  end  of  six  mouths  by  giving  one  month's  previous  notice. 

*'  The  men  to  go  to  ^ork  on  the  arrangement  now  existing  iu  the  shops,  (57  hours,) 
and  he  new  terms  (54  hours)  to  take  date  from  Januarv  1,  1872." 

The  foregoing  terms  were  submitted  to  the  issociated  masters  by  Mr.  Philipson,  and 
to  a  delegated  meeting  of  the  Nine  Hours  League  by  Mr.  Cowen,  on  the  evening  of  the 
Bmeday,  aud  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  entire  community  the  terms  were  accepted 
by  both  parties.  Matters  of  detail  were  speedily  arranged,  and  on  Thursday  moruiug, 
October  12,  after  a  strike  of  twenty  weeks,  the  men  returned  to  their  labor  with  elas- 
tic tread,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  forty  thousand  souls. 
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THE  6T0BY  OF  A  FBW  STRIKES. 
[The  foUowing  article  ia  from  the  Chicago  Tribune.! 

The  Hon.  A.  8.  Bollee,  in  his  Inst  published  "  Chapters  on  Political  Economy,"  quotes 
from  Thornton's  "  Labor  "  and  Ward's  "  Workmen  and  WatfDs"  the  fignres  of  the  cost  of 
some  famous  strikes  to  the  strikers.  We  reproduce  them  from  his  book,  and  add 
others : 

In  1829,  the  Manchester  spinners  stmck.  They  lost  |1,250,000  in  wages  before  the 
dispute  was  at  an  end.  The  next  Tear  their  brethren  at  Ashton  and  Stiuevbridge  fol- 
lowed their  example  in  striking  and  in  losing  |1;250,000.  In  1833,  the  builders  of  Man- 
chester forfeited  ^60,000  by  voluntary  idleness.  In  1836,  the  spinners  of  Preston  threw 
away  (286,000.  Eighteen  years  afterward,  their  successors,  17,000  strong,  slowly 
starved  through  thirty-six  weeks  and  paid  $2,100,000  for  the  privilege.  In  1853,  the 
En^ish  iron- workers  lost  |215,000  by  a  strike.  Such  losses  marked,  too,  the  strikes  of 
the  London  builders  in  1860  and  tailors  in  1868,  and  the  northern  iron- workers  in  186S. 
The  strike  of  the  Belfast  linen-weavers,  which  was  ended  a  few  weeks  since  by  the 
mediation  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  cost  the  opera- 
tives $1,000,000.  The  recent  strike  of  the  shoemakers  of  Chicago  cost  them  a  much 
larger  sum  than  they  needed  as  a  capital  for  a  co-operative  shop  of  their  own«  After 
they  had  wasted  the  first  sum,  they  tried  in  vain  to  raise  the  second. 

We  might  add  instance  to  instance  to  urove  the  enormous  cost  of  strikes  to  the 
workingman.  Even  when  they  succeed,  the  result  rarely,  if  ever,  pays  for  the  money 
uuproductively  si>ent.  When  they  do  not,  the  money  is  of  course  a  dead  loss.  It  is 
absurd  that  workingmen,  in  the  face  of  such  facts,  should  persist  in  using  this  two- 
edged  weapon  against  thoir  employers.  In  England,  Messrs.  Mundella's  and  Kettle's 
boards  of  arbitration,  and  the  introduction  of  industrial  partnerships  between  masters 
and  men,  have  done  much  to  prevent  strikes.  In  France,  the  state  long  since  eetiU>- 
lished  courts  of  arbitration  for  the  eettlementr  of  labor  quarrels.  They  are  composed 
of  six  membeMi,  chosen  by  employers  and  employed,  and  a  president  and  vioe^resi- 
dent,  who  must  belong  to  neither  class.  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey,  in  his  **  Work  and 
Wag^,"  says  of  these  courts :  **  The  result  in  95  out  of  100  cases  brought  before  these 
tribunals  is  a  reconciliation  between  the  parties :  and,  though  appeals  are  permitted 
to  the  superior  courts  of  law,  they  are  rarely  made.  In  1870, 28,000  disputes  had  been 
heard,  of^  which  no  less  than  26,800  were  satisfactorily  settled." 

CO-OPERATION. 

That  a  strike,  so  long  as  it  is  unaccompanied  by  violence  or  intimida- 
tion toward  such  as  do  not  voluntarily  engage  in  it,  is  a  means  which 
workmen  may  legitimately  use  in  their  efforts  to  advance  their  interests, 
must,  of  course,  be  freely  admitted.  £ut  that  it  is  a  most  costly  and 
hurtful  method  of  settling  trade-disputes  is  a  fact  which  workingmen 
themselves  have  now  very  generally  learned  by  sad  experience.  The 
chairman  of  the  trades  union  congress  of  the  United  Kingdom,  held  at 
Liveri)ool  iu  January,  1S75,  in  his  opening  address  refeired  to  strikes 
as  a  mode  of  settling  dififerences  with  employers  which  ought  to  be 
avoided  by  all  practicable  means,  and  resorted  to  only  in  the  most  ex- 
treme cases ;  and  the  same  opinion,  after  being  repeatedly  indicated  in 
the  speeches  of  leading  delegates,  was  substantially  embodied  in  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  assembly  itself,  in  which  fully  800,000  of  the 
trades-unionists  of  the  British  Isles  were  represented.  As  a  natural 
sequence  to  a  resolution  of  this  character  was  another,  recommending 
the  adoption  of  that  system  which  is  designed  to  reconcile  the  now  con- 
flicting interests  of  capital  and  labor  by  uniting  the  two  in  the  same 
hands,  namely,  the  system  of  co-operation,  and  expressing  a  cordial  de- 
sire to  act  in  harmony  with  the  co-operators  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Similar  sentiments  are  to  be  met  with  in  th^  documents  issued  by  the 
leading  trades-associations,  as  well  as  in  their  most  influential  newspaper 
organs;  and  in  fact  the  system  of  co-operation  itself,  as  a  practical 
reality,  is  making  rapid  advancement  among  the  working-classes. 

As  long  ago  as  1832,  Mr.  Babbage  suggested  the  advantages  which 
workingmen  might  derive  from  co-operative  stores.     The  Rochdale 
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Pioneers  commenced  in  1843  the  enterprise  which  has  since  become  so 
celebrated.  It  originated  in  the  attempt  of  some  flannel- weavers  to  ob- 
tain an  advance  in  wages,  failing  in  which  they  resolved  to  try  whether 
they  conld  not  make  the  wages  they  were  receiving  procure  them  a 
larger  share  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  by  starting  a  store 
on  their  own  account.  A  company  of  forty  persons  engaged,  at  a  rent 
of  £10  per  annum,  **  th'  owd  weaver's  shop  ^  in  "  Toad  Lane,''  in  which 
they  commenced  business  with  a  beggarly  stock  of  salt,  butter,  and  oat- 
meal. At  the  end  of  fourteen  years  they  were  doing  a  cash  business  to 
the  amount  of  £76,000  per  annum.  To  their  original  stores  they  have 
added  several  other  departments  of  trade,  and  have  now  a  good  library . 
of  from  12,000  to  16,000  volumes. 

The  returns  furnished  to  the  registrars  of  friendly  societies  of  England 
and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively,  as  to  the  Industrial  and 
proTident  co-operative  societies  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom, 
at  the  close  of  1873,  show  the  following  results : 


England  and 
Wales. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


Number  of  societies 

Nnmber  of  members 

Number  of  members  admitted  *  daring  the 

year  1873 

Number  of  members  withdrawn  during  the 

year  1873 , 

Share-capital,  amount  of,  at  end  of  the  year 

1873 

Loan-capital,  amount  of,  at  end  of  the  year 

1873.. 

Cash  paid  for  goods  daring  1873 , 

Cash  received  for  goods  daring  1873 

ATerage  yalne  of  stock  daring  1873 

Total  expenses  during  1873.... 

Interest  on  share,  loon,  and  other  capital 

doling  1873 ,.. 

Entire  liabilities  at  end  of  1873 

Beeerre-fand  at  end  of  1873 

Entire  assets  at  end  of  1873 

Valae  of  buildings,  fixtures,  and  land 

Capital  invested  with  other  industrial  and 

provident  societies 

Capital  invested  with  companies  incorpo- 
rated under  the  companies  act 

IKsposable  net  profit  realized  from  all  sources 

daring  1873 -•- 

Dividend  declared  due  to  members  during 

1873 ^ 

Dividend  aUowed  to  non-members  during 

1873 .: 

Aznoont  allowed  for  educational  purposes 
daring  1873 


790 
340,930 

70,360 

31,626 

£3,334,104 

£431,308 

£12,344.780 

£13,651,127 

£1,439,137 

£541,824 

£152,596 

£4,081,512 

£83,149 

£4,430,334 

£1,361,197 

£337,811 

£443,724 

£958,721 

£861,964 

£18,555 

£6,864 


188 
46,371 


£235,858 

£64,932 

£56,130 

£1,965,226 

£188,265 

£67,468 

£12,084 
£400,590 

£19,573 
£462,857 

£97,869 

£32,591 

£5,315 

£150,302 

£132,643 

£3,147 

£243 


6 
464 


£1,443 

£90 
£14,576 
£16,161 


£774 


£633 


£863 
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UNITED  PJNGDOM  OF  GBBAT  BEITAUT  AND  lEELAND. 


In  ilie  foregoing  discnasion  of  the  labor  qneetion  as  it  is  presojDted  in 
the  history  of  the  earlier  centories  of  modem  times,  as  well  as  in  the 
receut  past,  much  space  has  been  devoted  to  statements  and  illustra- 
tions which  have  been  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  mother  oonn- 
try.  The  fact  that  less  than  a  century  ago  the  greater  part  of  our  pres- 
ent territory  constituted  provinces  of  Great  Britain,  previous  to  which 
the  manufactured  goods  consumed  in  the  colonies  were  chiefly  produced 
in  England,  and  the  further  fact  that  during  the  past  ninety-nine  years 
the  mills  and  factories  of  Great  Britain  have  supplied  us  with  products 
the  annual  value  of  which  has,  of  late  years,  reached  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  render  all  the  data  which  relate  to  this  subject  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  us.  No  apology  is  therefore  offered  for  the  space 
devoted  to  the  history  of  labor  in  Great  Britain  and  the  modifications 
which  law  and  custom  have  from  time  to  time  effected  in  the  condition 
of  tiie  laboring-classes. 

YOI/UHE  OF  TRABB  WITH  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  present  cost  and  condition 
of  labor  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  following  tables  showing  the  vol- 
ume of  the  trade  between  the  two  eountdes  are  presented:  Table  I 
exhibits  the  kinds  and  values  of  British  merchandise  which  found  a 
market  in  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1874 ;  Table  II,  the 
aggregate  annual  value  of  the  imports  from  England,  Ireland,  and  Soot- 
land,  respectively,  during  the  fifty-four  years  ended  June  30,  1874; 
and  Table  III,  the  value  of  provisions,  breadstufiE^,  and  raw  products 
which  were  exported  to  those  countries  during  the  past  year. 

mPORTS  FBOM  THE  XJVITKD  KINQDOM. 

L—Table  skotritm  ike  vahk0  of  the  principal  ariioU$  imparted  into  the  Uniisd  States  from  Em^- 
land,  JSootlamd,  and  Ireland,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1874. 


Articles. 


XQgbnd.     SooUand.     Ireland. 


Beer,  ale,  porter,  Slo 

Books,  painphletB,  ^ 

BattoDs  of  all  kinds 

Chliffideoflime ......*. » 

Clothing 

Coal,  bitnminons 

Copper  and  manoikotares  of 

Cordaget&o 

Cotton,  mannfiMtnres  of »..««.,.^.... 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware 

Fancy  goods 

Flax,  mannfkotnres  of 

Glass  and  glass-ware 

fftiiyt  ^nTnainffvftlBired  ......^^x^.x4.^x..aaa-.a--E^-*i.,xt-j.4....  -^»^ 

Hides  and  skins 

Hemp,  manoCaotuM  of. 

India  mbber,  mannfkctareaof 

Zrooandftoel: 

Pig-iron 

Bn^iron , 

Boiler,  hoop,  soroU,  and  sheet  iron ! 

Bails  of  iron 

of  steel 

Old  and  scrap  iron 

Hardware  and  oatlery ^ 

Steel  ingots,  bars,  ^ko 

Fire-arms , 

Machinery 

Other  manofaotores,  not  elsewhere  specLfted 

Total  of  iron  and  steel , 


3S1,68& 
369,853 
6*7,776 
991.452 
510, 99>i 
337,379 
134,^873 

88,357 
534,811 
779,727 
939.614 
037,125 
680,061 
149,550 
TO,  465 

96,^ 
598,020 


$179,285 

139,956 

2.679 

26,760 

6.792 

146.206 

10 

932 

2, 918;  211 

40,207 

45,525 

3,775,712 

7,*J5 

672 


,10,04 


94^360 
96 


633.  €76 
82 


11,018 
364 


1,380,014 
1,002,486 

667, 173 

986,552 
8,104,377 

283,521 
2,063,792 
2,865,470 

580,451 
1,137,525 
5,212,518 


947,973 

"'i'iso' 


58,740 


1,113,561 


460 

5,348 

9,366 

109.543 

86,972 


104,453 


24,273,806 


2,268,373 


106, 169 
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l,—VHue  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  the  United  States,  ^c. — Continued. 


Articles. 


England.     Scotland.     Ireland. 


Jote,  wannfttrtqres  of 

liBather  end  mannfaetoree  of 

Harble  and  stone  and  manofiiotureo  of. 

If  ccale  and  manafactoree  of 

P&inU 

Paper  materials 

Paper  ud  mannfiietiires  of. 

Slk,  mannfactnres  of 

Soda  aod  salts  of 

Straw,  mannfactnres  of 

Tin  in  pigs,  bars,  or  blocks 

Tin,  maoofactnres  of 

Wool,  mannfactores  of 

Zinc,  dtc,  mann£act«iros  of 


♦1,564,"') 

165, 

495, 

708, 
1,468, 

811, 
6,313, 
5,938, 

307. 

1,857, 

13. 014, 

29, 917, 

187, 


#443,885 

3.770 

237,808 

16,172 

7,175 

64, 107 

99,837 

11,944 

37,308 

20 

4,582 

6,009 

295,086 

13,618 


1349 


250 
65 


14,604 
""609 


3,485 

2,635 

71 


IL— Table  akawing  the  value  of  imports  of  merchandise  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
during  the  fifty-four  fiscal  years  ended  June  'SO,  1821  to  1^4,  inclusive. 


Fiscal  year  ended— 


Imports  of  merchandise  into  the  United 
States  fh>m— 


September  30, 1891 

September  3D,  1828 

September  30, 1823 

September  30, 1834 

September  90^  1825 

September  30, 1896 

8eptmber90.ia27 

Sept^ber  30, 1828 

S^tember  30, 1829 , 

September  30, 1830 

September  30, 1831 

September  30. 1832 :. 

September  30, 1833 

September  30, 1834 

September  30, 1835 

September  30. 1836 

September  30, 1837 

September  30, 1838 

S^tonber  30, 1839 

September  30. 1840 

September  30. 1841 

i^tember  30, 1842 

Ifme  montfas  ending  Jnne  30, 1843. 
TBBe30.1844. 


line  30, 1845 

Jane  30, 1846 

lane  30, 1847 

Jose  30, 1848 

TaBe3Q,1849 

Jmie30,1850 >„ 

Tsae9Q,1851 

Joae  30,1858 

JaBe3Q,1653 

Jsae  3(^1854 

Xmie3Q,1855 

Jnns30,]856 

loneSO,  1857.. ............ 

I«Be30,18B8 

Jnns30,18S0 

low  3(k,  1810 

Jsns30;i8n 

Joae  30,108 

Inaea^WO 

;in»e30,l»4 , 

lB8e30,1865 

|aaeao.te06 

laneM^ISn 

Jwe3D.l868 , 

Jwe3>,WW 

Ineao^lSIQ 

Jane  30, 1871 

{Bae3«,18?9 

JMe30,un3 

Jane  3a,  1874 , 


«■•,  UUi,  U«>A 

43,361.449 

64,975,592 

57,840,550 

56,146,633 

71, 501, 705 

89, 513, 571 

86, 641, 375 

125,489,433 

140,303,577 

102,328,825 

117,023,773 

119,404,475 

83.690.080 

117,68^586 

132,969,411 

101,743,552 

*74, 759, 710 

•112;  898, 201 

*148.204,433 

8%  240  527 

196,366.036 

165,160,468 

125,129,809 

151,931,801 

144,474,890 

209,075,^ 

233,943.323 

822.517,^ 

166,846,132 


1,881,206 

5,845,328 

7,157,868 

6, 795, 605 

7,446,851 

7,444,304 

11,453,688 

14, 341, 578 

14, 344, 770 

12,166,438 


1683,471 

800,044 

543,313 

431,637 

612,272 

672.994 

530,129 

711,041 

302,511 

381,333 

261,564 

491,  891 

473,162 

274, 718 

542,890 

508,356 

13l,77ff 
75,162 

15U.689 
08,349 
81,921 

102,700 
43,535 
88,084 
104,857 
85,774 
590,240 
2P8.978 
370,  793 
298,783 
235,938 
198,533 
153,118 
229.  :i35 
153,393 
89,Oai3 
113,  453 
115,i)80 
758,547 

923,  rae 

190,834 


60,634 
74,Si86 

77.  soa 

87,  lOd 
311,963 
847.  075 
840.  463 
487.  430 
435,814 
1,030,1229 


•Including  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
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EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

III. — Table  fhowing  the  exports  of  commodities,  the  growth  or  produce  of  the  United  Statetf  to 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1874. 


Commodities. 

Domestic  exports  from  the  United  Stttes 
to— 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Breadstufib: 

Wheat 

#43, 128. 553 

8. 818, 064 

7.441.180 

385.033 

$5, 861, 579 

3, 444.. 'tis 

1.880.460 

105,980 

•35,903,539 
885,845 

Wheat'flour 

T'^dlan  corn ...,. .r-,-, ^, 

10,067,907 
16,066 

All  other 

Total 

50.806,769 

10,833,538 

36,873,347 

Cotton,  raw 

136,958,187 
840,144 
3,474,769 
8.683,174 
1,110.083 
3,684,465 

3,500.376 

1.076,640 

855^814 

564,846 

3,855,303 

Hair.  nnmanafactarfMl. ......r«..T---r-r.^ ■, t 

Hid^w  ftini  andftir.«kin« 

Leather 

Naval  Btorea 

181. 184 
309,006 

39.860 
86a  080 

134.831 

Oil-cake 

43,4tiS 

Oil: 

1.786,585 

Animal  and  veiretable.... 

Ore,  argentiferoos 4 

. 

Provisions : 

88,888,544 

1,773,483 

818, 778 

9,139,370 

590,061 

3»  119, 895 

404, 114 

1,600,638 

61,753 

3,845,563 

868,400 

85,413 

1,083,708 

Beef 

400 

Batter ; 

Cheese 

FiAb.  (oiokled  and  drr) 

889.976 

57,847 

179,878 

8,040 

Pork 

485 

All  other 

Total 

39.180.030 

5,805,619 

885 

Seeds 

837.186 
1.238,046 

888,071 
3,613,703 

7.607,530 
1,351,593 
3,578,866 
665,798 
6,033.196 

85,569 

61, 619 

146,819 

1,010,859 

755,451 
13,738 

756, 919 
50,156 

839,888 

4,906 

Soirits  of  toroentine - 

440,554 

Taliow :... 

4.806 
8^880 

Tobacoo: 

Leaf 

Mannfkotnred .     .....      .     ........................... 

Timber  lumber  6lo ......;.... 

3S5,5B0 

Other  nnmanofaotared  articles.. 

Oiher  manafac  tared  articles........  ........r r.,,^..^,.. 

56,873 

Total 

876,333,833 

81,180,561 

43.569.655 

NOTR.— The  aggregate  qnantities  of  the  principal  articles  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1S74 
were  as  follows TKaw  cotton,  903,571,772 ponnds:  wheat,  51,833,878  bashels ;  ^eat-flonr,  1,703,984  bar. 
rels;  bacon  and  hams,  863,733,419  pounds;  beef,  83,781,364  pounds;  pork,  20,039,898  pouxids;  obeeae, 
78,553,976  pounds. 

The  above  table  not  only  shows  the  value  of  the  cotton,  but  of  the 
grain,  timber,  naval  stores,  and  other  crade  products  of  our  fields  and 
forests,  and  of  animal  products,  which  find  a  market  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  greater  part  of  these  may  be  classed  as  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  English  manufactures,  for  the  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  as  well 
as  the  cotton,  the  leather,  the  timber,  and  the  leaf-tobacco,  really  be- 
come the  elements  of  manufactured  products. 

Whether  the  material  interests  of  the  country  would  be  better  pro- 
moted by  consuming  at  home  a  large  portion  of  the  food  now  exported 
and  devoting  it  to  the  conversion  of  crude  products  into  manufiEtctared 
goods,  is  a  question  which  will  receive  no  consideration  in  these  pages. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  the  author  contents  himself  with  the 
presentation  of  facts,  and  declines  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  qnes* 
tions  respecting  which  there  are  wide  divergences  of  opinion. 
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DOaOBATION  FBOM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

In  view  of  tbe  faet  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  oolonies  which  now 
compose  the  United  States  were,  at  the  time  of  the  change  of  govern- 
menty  chiefly  •f  British  birth  or  desoent,  it  is  not  surprising  that  of  th€ 
5^7,229  persons  of  foreign  birth  who  formed  part  of  our  population 
IB  1870,  no  lesft  tiian  3,119,705  were  bom  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in 
the  British  North  American  possessions* 

The  immigration  into  this  country  from  the  British  Islands  during  the 
fifty-four  years,  from  1820  to  1874,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 

SkOmeni  akatring  the  Mai  immiffroHon  intoihe  United  SUUwfinmOreaiBritaki  and Irelani 
dming  (he  ffl/jf-four  and  «  "half  years  ended  December  31, 1874. 


Periods. 


EDglandand 
Wales,  Isle 
ofMaBtAnd 
Channellal- 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


Great 

Britain.* 


TotoL 


too  to  1830,  iaolasive.. 
18»tol840,lnclasive.. 
lMltol8S0,inolu8tve.. 
l»tol8e(MBeliislTe.. 
Ml  to  1870,  inolaalYe. . 
OrieadarToarlgTl.... 

Cslendar  year  1879 

Csleadar  year  1B73 . . . . 
Cy6adaryeartt74.... 


Angregate  .*.. 


16.007 
7,796 
33,353 
53.444 
S18.097 
63.5S5 
73,879 
70,499 
43,960 


3.180 

8,667 

3.712 

38L331 

36.733 

18,135 

14.565 

13,008 

8.765 


97.106 
89,188 
163,333 
748,740 
495,969 
61,463 
09,761 
75,848 
47.688 


35,534 
843,540 
748,366 
897.578 
356,847 
7,814 


81.89f) 

883.191 

1,047.76? 

1.338,099 

1,106,971 

143.937 

157.905 

159,355 

100.429 


779,199 


133^096      1,718^095      1,789,079 
L« 


4,419,46» 


*  HationaUty  not  stated ;  supposed  to  be  obiefly  from  Ireland. 

Owing  to  the  defective  returns  of  the  nationalities  of  immigrants 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  countries  o< 
nativi^  of  large  numbers  who  came  from  the  British  Isles  were  not  set 
fcrth  in  the  returns,  but  their  place  of  birth  designated  as  ^^  Great 
Bntain,"  as  will  api>ear  by  reference  to  the  fifth  column  of  the  above 
taUe.  From  a  careful  analysis  of  some  of  the  original  papers,  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  has  been  made  of  the  proportion  of  persons  of  Irish 
nativity  who  are  included  in  the  number  of  those  <^not  stated,''  whieh^ 
m  addition  to  the  1,71B,095  Irish  immigrants  given  in  the  table,  shows 
that  of  the  4,419,469  arriving  from  the  British  Isles  in  a  littie  over  hali 
»  century,  upward  of  2,950,000,  or  two-thirds,  were  natives  of  Ireland* 

Of  the  large  foreign  element  in  the  city  of  New  York,  amounting  to 
DO  less  than  419,094  in  the  census-year  1870,  the  natives  of  Ireland  were 
201,999,  a  number  almost  equal  to  the  whole  population  of  Dublin,.  wLich^ 
in  1871,  was  246,326.  Indeed,  if  the  Irish  in  Jersey  City,  Brooklyn. 
and  other  adjoining  cities,  which  really  form  a  part  of  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  America,  be  included,  the  number  would  foUy  equal,  U 
not  exceed,  the  aggregate  population  of  Ireland's  chief  city. 

16  L 
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L— EATB8  OP  WAGES  IN  THE  XJOTTBD  KINGDOM. 

Before  presenting  the  tables  showing  the  earnings  of  factory-opera- 
tives in  varioos  mannfactnring  towns  of  the  United  Eingdom,  the 
following  statement,  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  mechanics  and 
other  skilled  workmen  in  the  metropolis,  is  submitted : 

Blfn.T.Tn>  TRADB8  DT  LONDON,  WEEKLY  WAGES  IN  1871. 

SkUemmt  ahouHng  ike  eetahUahed  raie$  of  wages  obtained  5y  flii«ii5er9  qfike  rarUms  trader 
eocietiea  of  Uie  metropolis,  in  eummer  and  wintetf  compiled  wider  ikee^^penMom^AUagtf 
Hay  mil,  LL.  B. 


TxadM. 


IS 


Bateofinifei. 


Bakers .........•..••. 

Baaket-mftkers 

Boat-builders 

Book-binders 

Braas^xMk  flniahets 

Braaa-flnisbers 

Bricklayers 

Bmab-makers 

CabiBet-makers 

Cabinet-makers,  deal 

Carpenters 

Carvers  and  gilders  ...V 

Coacb-boilders 

Coach-makers 

Coacb-amitfas , 

Coacb  trimmers  and  makers.. 

Compositors < 

Cork-ontters 

Cordwainera 

Cnrriers 

Engineers 

Thrrlers 

Frencb-poUshen 

Hammermoi  ................. 

Iron  fonnders  and  molders  ... 

Letter-press  printers 

Painten,  boose 

Pianoforte-makers 

Plasterers 

Plombers 

Pressmen,  printers* 

Skinners 


708 


S,386 
400 
500 

490 

4^740 

fiO 

85 

830 

800 


9^590 

100 
9^678 
1,900 

83,539 


30 

80 
7,378 


Steam-engine  makers. . 
Stone-masons. , 


100 
17,183 


13  87 
863 
8  47 
786 

8  47 
847 

16* 
(t) 
786 
799 

9  14 
484 
968 
968 

4  84 
605 
484 
786 

16* 
18* 
968 
796 

5  81 
990 
796 

14* 
16* 
14* 
18* 
796 
796 
16* 
18* 
9  14 


15  08 
481 

786 
786 
847 
84T 

ir 

709 
9  14 
484 
968 
868 
1858 

SS 

796 

<§« 

16» 

16* 

UIO 

796 

581 

890 

786 

14* 

ir 

14» 

18* 

786 

786 

ir 

18* 
788 


*Per  boor. 


tPieeework. 


lUneertain. 
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AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  OPERATIVES. 

The  tables  in  the  following  thirty-six  pages,  which  were  not  personally 
obtftined  l^  the  aathor,  bat  derived  from  official  sonrces,  exhibit  the 
earniDgs  of  work-people  in  the  varions  indostries  and  places  indicated 
daring  the  year  1871.  Indeed,  so  far  as  fitctory-labor  is  concerned,  the 
dgares  therein  given  express  with  approximate  a^^nracy  the  cost  bat 
not  the  hoars  of  labor  which  now  obtaia  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  object  of  the  following  statement  is  not  to  show  the  specific  rates 
of  wages  paid  to  certain  operatives,  bat  tJ^  a/verage  earnings  of  operatives 
of  yarioos  occapations  in  different  localities.  In  a  very  large  number 
of  ocoopations  the  hands  are  paid  by  the  piece  or  by  weight,  and  the 
actual  rate  of  wages  would  not  indicate  the  sum  an  operative  would 
take  home  with  him  at  the  end  of  the  week  as  the  price  of  his  labor. 
The  sams  stated  in  all  these  tables  are,  therefore,  the  average  sums 
earned  per  week,  whether  the  labor  be  paid  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 

Id  a  fine-spinning  factory  at  Manchester  the  following  are  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  the  operatives : 

Hand-mule  spinners,  small  mules* t$10  89 

Hand-mule  spinners,  large  males* 12  10 

Piecers,  women , $2  18  to  2  42 

Piecers,  young  persons 1  67 

Piecers,  half-timers 60 

Card-grinders,  men : 5  08 

Cardstripx>ers 4  35 

Card-room  frames,  women 2  18  to  2  90 

Li^Hsarriers,  girls 1  57 

Handreelers,  girls 2  77 

Mechanics 8  18 

Hours  of  work,  59  per  week. 

*  These  men  employed  firom  3  to  6  piecers,  often  members  of  their  own  families, 
t  British  £  sterling  computed  at  |4. 84,  and  the  shilling  at  24  cents. 
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DOUBLING,  BLBACHIKO,  AND  DTEINO  OOTTON  THREAD. 


Oeeopfttioiii. 


Orertookora,  men 

Bleaichen,  men 

Dyen  or  flnishen,  men 
Oop-wlnden,  women... 

Donblen.  women 

Clearen,  women 

GlMwn,  women 

Rolen 

Hank-winden 

Boji  and  girls  nnder  14 


Nottingham. 


$4  35 
4  39 
4  35 
1  81 
1  93 
1  e9 
842 
839 
805 
96 


to  $6  05 
to  796 
968 
9  48 
8  48 
805 
8  9U 
8  66 
842 
1  57 


Paidey. 


$5  38 


1  57 
1  93 


8  17 


Renuifcf. 


Adohi. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


NOTi.— The  boon  of  work  are  ilxty  per  week ;  the  wagea,  pwtly  pieee-work,  partly  daj'work. 
WOOLXN  MANITFACnJRB--6PINNINO,  WBAVINO,  ETC. 


Layers  on  for  terlbblert,  women  ... 

0«*rd  tetten  or  cleaners,  men 

8Uver-mindert«  girla 

OoDdenser-minden,  glrla 

Cerd'feeders,  women 

Woolyers,  men 

Woolyers,  foremen,  men 

Self-acting  mnlft*minder8,  men 

Self-acting  mule*pieoen,  boyi .  .... 
Self-acting  male-piecen,  boyi  and 

girla,  hiUf-timen 

Rag-grinders,  men 

Englnemen  and  stokers 

Warpers 

Power-loom  toners,  men 

Power-loom  weavers,  women 

Wool-sorters,  men 

Falling-millers,  men 

Wool  and  pi«)oe-dyers,  men 

Cloth-dressers,  tIs,  raisers,  cntters, 

pressors,  tenterers,  drawers 

Bnrlers,  women 

Riggers  and  stampers,  men 

Menders  and  stumpers^  women . . . . . 

Oll-extracters,  men 

Mechanics  and  foiners,  men 

Rag-pickers,  women 

Hand-spinners,  men 

Hand-spioners,  y  oang  persons 

Slubbers 


18  90 
4S5to  484 


8  48 
8  48to  890 

363 

4  84 
4  35to  556 

1  69 

60to      84 


18  90 
4  11 
9  17 
169 


4  59to  508 
3  63  to  4  35 
580 
338 
689 
568 


8  17 


653 

5*38' 

i'sa'to'sM 


•9  17 


387 
508 
3  63 
169 


484 

4  84 
3  63 
8  47 
3.18 
605 
508 

5  38 

580 
8  48 
506 
3  14 
580 
7  86 
1  93 
677 


6  89 


Un 


4  84 


9  90 
6  05 


5  38 
1  81 


$3  48  to  $8  90 
4  50 


3  14 

4  II 


890 
181 


338 
3*38 

h'iii 


506 


$4  11 


8  48to   367 


8  90  to   4  35 

5  80  to  12  10 
8  42  to  3  87 
4  35to   556 

6  05  to  8  47 


8  17  to   8  90 


4  35to  796 


6  05to  786 


689 


3  38 

4  84 
4  35 

4  11 


8  90 


3  38 
3  87 


4  84 
145 


$181 


439 


560 
$8  66  to38T 
533  to689 
484  to50i 

439 

48« 

1  93  to  8  17 


439 
693 


580  to796 
149 
693 


Note.-— The  hoars  of  work  are  sixty  per  week ;  the  wages,  partly  piece- work,  partly  day-work. 
WOOLEN  MANUFACTURE— CLOTH-DRESSING. 


Ooenpatlon. 


Remarks. 


Giggers 

Do 

Machinists 

Machinists,  perpetual 

Oloth-presMrs 

Cloth-dmwers 

Cloth  tenterers 

Handle-letters 

Hand-rsJsers 

Foremra 


$5  56 

435 

556 

$848  to    556 

8  47 

8  47 

677 

7  86 

3  87  and  5  32 

7  98  to    8  47 


Paidbytheplecak 
Do. 
Do. 
Dow 


NOTl.~The  hoars  of  work  are  sixty  per  week ;  the  wages,  partly  piece-work,  partly  day-work. 
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WOOLEN  MANUFACTTURB— COBCBIKa. 
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Bradfoid. 

Mwhuki                                                                                      •        *                J 

$6  31 

387 

Cird-fc>bb«n * 

4  35 

JS 

CirdhiJidt 

2  42 

O^q^kfimli 

2  54 

Hote.~T1m  boon  of  work  aro  stxtj  per  week;  the  wageg,  partlj  piece-work,  partly  day-work. 
WOOLEN  MANUFACTURE—CARPET-MAKINO. 


Oeenpatlon. 

Glasgow. 

Kilmarnock. 

Durham.' 

Neighborhood 
of  Leeds. 

Afltatnit dyeri,  men  .a^»...«*x  xxi..x 

$4  47 
153 
4  96 

1  93 
629 
605 

2  42 
532 
1  45 
235 
1  69 
4  59 

1  69 

2  17 
108 
2  17 
1  21 

•3  87 tor  26 

145to   338 

532 

338 

6  29  to  7  74 

$3  87  to  $4  35 
2  42  to    3  38 

Aahtant drmL  Hoth 

14  84 

4  33  to    6  05 

2  90  to    4  35 

N«hioira 

BBtten>4rawon,  men. 

f^ftera-drBwers,  boyi....... 

Winhoare- workers,  tenters,  aod  sewers,  boys 

CnppfTw,  entters,  and  cleaners,  men 

CrMMfB.  cotters,  and  eleaneni.  bovs. .............. 

Ciopperi,  cnttent  and  cleaners,  women  ............ 

Croppsis,  eattors,  and  cleaners,' ^Is 

^Bderiand  reelers,  women  ...Jl.. ...... .......... 

1  53  to   1  89 

2  42 

WfaMien  and  reelers^  ^Is • 

1  21 
556 

PowBT'loom  wrayers,  Bnusels  carpets,  men  ........ 

629 

4  35 

4  23  to   7  74 

96  to   242 

84  to  2  42 

^wer-loom  weavers,'  Bmssels  carpets^  apprentices  . 

7  26 

Cvdiog  and  spinning,  lads 

2  90 

Cttiwhi,  fftmalftf 

1  57 
1  2J 

2  66 

Mote.— The  bonrs  of  work  are  sixty  per  week ;  the  wages,  partly  piece-work,  partly  day-work. 
WOB8TED  MANUFACTURE— 8PINNINO,  WEAVING,  ETC. 


Keighley. 

Haliilsz. 

Glasgow. 

Bradford  Dis- 
trict. 

Oomne: 

$4  96 
484 
3H3 

2  42 

3  14 
3  14 
338 
677 

2  42 

2  17 
2  17 
338 
266 
556 

$6  77  to  $7  26 

15  80 
435 
229 

3  87  to   4  35 

OiU-t^iiite n, women ....a.... 

Csrd-teoters ] 

Beek-wanhers 

Comb-tenters : 

338 

Overlooker 

7  74  to   8  47 

Sranio: 

Drswers,  women... 

229 
1  93 
193 

2  17  to   2  54 

Spinners,  yonng  persons....... 

1181 

1  81  to  2  U 

Doffers  and  Jobbers,  boys 

435 

278 
5  80 

2  42  to   2  90 

(herlookers 

7  26  to   7  98 

Winden,  women  and  cirls 

278 

''^Mp-jilsers........ : 

387 
508 
338 
3  14 
556 

Warp.<lressers 

8  47 

5  80  to   6  29 

Waiploomer  and  twisters,  by  niece.......... 

Wearers,  women 

12  66  to'  3  H 

580 

60 

254 

Oreriooker* 

7  SO  to   8  22 

Doffon  and  bobbin  setters,  half-timers 

42  to       90 

Hon.— The  bonn  of  work  are  sixty  p«  week  j  the  wages,  partly  piece-work,  partly  day-work. 
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FLAX  BfANUFAGTURK— 6PIKNINQ,  WBAVIKO,  ETC. 


Ooenpation. 

1 

>> 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•  i 

OTerlooken 

14  84  to  19  68 
387 to   4  35 
4  84  to   605 
1  21  to   1  57 
4  84  to  6  05 

1  45  to   1  75 

1  51  to   1  75 
I  SI  to   1  57 
]  93  to  9  43 
4  35 to  605 
484  to   605 
4  84  to  7  26 

14  84  to  $6  05 

17  26  to  $9  66 

(6  06  to  18  47 
3  63  to   6  05 

$4d9to|5M 

RoaKhcn.. ........ 

Hacklen 

1  81  to  2  54 

2(B 

Sorters 

Prepnrer*,  womaa 

1  45to  205 

1  08  to    1  81 
1  45  to    1  93 
1  69  to  266 

1  57  to   187 

205to   229 

I  57  to    I  81 

290 

•145 
193 

1  21  to   1  93 
1  60to  3  14 

1181 

205 

SpinDcm,    womaa 

and  girls 

I>ofl^r4 

2  17 

Reelera,  women.... 
Mokenhap 

181 

1  93 to   363 

854 
4  11 

'Enginemen ........ 

Mecbanicii 

726 
532 
290 

580 

Dree>er8i  men  ..... 

367to  532 

4  84  to   a05 

53S 

DreiMter§,  women  . . 

Drestierg,  boyi ..... 

1  21  to  2  90 
24  to       48 

2  05to   2  42 
1  93  to   2  17 
435to   484 

*"" 

Holf-timefB.. 

36to       00 

60 

Carderv,  females . . . 

Combers,  females . . 

Bnndlers 

Tacklers,  men ..... 

5  44 

Winders 

1  09to   363 
i  93  to   3  87 

1*93 

954 

Weavers 

338 

Bleachers,  females  . 

Warpers 

2  6f 

Note.— The  hours  of  work  are  sixty  per  week ;  the  wages,  partly  pieoe-work,  partly  day-work. 
JUTE  MANUFACTURE— SPINNINa  AND  WEAVINQ. 


Occupation. 


Glasgow. 


Dnndeeb 


Workers  in  preparing  departments . 

Spinners,  coarse  and  fine 

Piecen,  single  framM  and  double  .. 

Shifters 

Bobbin-carriers,  bovs 

Winders,  eoarse  and  fine 

Heelers 

Warpers 

Packiog  department 

Mechanics 

OUers 

Tenters 

AssItftAnt  tenters 

Weavers,  girls 

Half*Umers 

Twlnters 

Carders 

Rovers 

Drawers 

Feeders 

Bundlers 


II  87  to  |1  93 

2  17  to    2  29 

1  08  to 

90  to 


1  93  to 


3  63  to 
606  to 


2  42  to 


i  51 
96 

1  08 

2  05 
205 

1  99 

5  32 

6  77 

3  75 
605 

4  35 

2  90 


•2  05  io  $2  23 
169 
1  at 


278 


223to    968 
48 

223 

206 

to» 

1  93 
1  99 
261 


NOTB.— The  hours  of  work  are  sixty  per  week ;  the  wages,  partly  pleee-work,  partly  d^-work. 
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SILK  MANTTFACTUBB— THUOWINO  RAW  SILK. 


249 


Oeompation. 


Nottloghom. 


ManoheKtcr. 


Mco  employed  at  •pliuiiDg  aad  throwlog-vUls  . 
B071., 


Women  and  girlii,  donblers 

Womra  and  glrla,  winders  of  raw  lilk  . 

ChUdrea,  drawing 

WoowD,  reelen......b... , 

Mea,  orerlooken 


$3  87 
$0  96  to    2  4-3 

1  81  to    2  54 

2  17  to 
60  to 

1  93  to 
4  84  to 


2 

9fi 
2  17 
6  77 


$4  II 

1  <-9 

2  U5 


48 
2  US 


Non.— Th^  h<mn  of  work  ar«  aizty  per  week;  the  wagea,  partly  piece-work,  partly  day-work. 
SILK  BCANUVACTURB—SPINNINO  WASTE  SILK. 


Oeeapation. 

Torkahire. 

Houchtfittc'r. 

SBk-boOen^  men 

_-.t 

$4  35 
629 
2  17 
2  17 
2  17 
2  17 
629 
508 
435 

Wk-dfwiera, men  .......  ................................................. 

SDk-prBparera,  girls...................... 

$1  93  to  le  42 
1  0:i  to    2  49 

SOk-doablera.  girls l. 

filk-nelera,  gills 

1  93  to    -2  42 

"•fSTiSm        ..V.....  ./..^^ 

Joinen,mea 

5  80 

$S£?  half-timmii ....^ 

60 

Hon.— The  honn  of  work  are  sixty  per  week ;  the  wages,  portly  piece-work,  partly  day-work. 


• 

OccapaUon. 

* 
0 

S5 

^^. 

J 

1 

BuAcmifo,    saaMtsa,    ahd 
irrrcHwo : 
Foremen 

$8  47 
$3  87  to    508 

2  17  to    2  29 

1  45  to    1  93 
121 

10  89 

4  35 

842to    338 

13  31 
10  89 
387 

1  45 

653 

484 
72 

605 
387 

2  17 

• 

8  47  to  12  10 

4  11 

387 

254  to    3U2 

1  45  to    1  93 

726 

3  87  to    4  11 

$7  26 

$8  47 
387 

Men 

Women  above  18  • 

Qirb  and  Iwya  between  13 
and  18...... 

169 

133 

Half-timers 

OOLOB-mxiRO: 

$9  68  to  $14  52 

Men 

Boyi  between  13  and  IS  .... 

MACHUre-FRliimo : 

Foremen 

Printers,  men...........'.... 

10  89 

387 

$1  81  to    1  45 

10  64 
3  87 
1  45 

7  26  to  18  10 

$8  47  to*  $11*37 
387 

Traten,  men..... .......... 

Boys  between  13  and  18  .... 

1  45  to    1  93 

Hasd-printuco,  (block :) 

Foremen 

Block-printers,  men 

6  05 

UM.tim^rt      

ASEUIO  AJ(D  STXAMIHO  t 

Foremen '......... 

4  84  to    7  26 

677 
387 

Mra 

OirU  and  boys  between  13 
^     and  18. 
vrauQ,  iOAPwo,  akd  cuear* 

UO: 
Foremen 

193  to    435 

9  08  to  14  52 

8  47 

Dyers,  men  ................ 

4  11 

MJn  ...T!^. :....;.;.;;.:.:: 

Wom^n  aboTe  18          ...... 

Boys  between  13  and  18  ... . 

8  42 

7  74  to    8  22 
4  35  to    4  84 

'ttUHlJSO.     MAKUIO-OP,     AND 
FACKIliO : 

786 

7  26  to  12  10 

Cal«idim  and starchers. ... 

..•.••.....■•• 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 
BLEACHiNa,  DTEiNOy  AND  PRINTING — Contioaed. 


Occnpation. 


I 

» 


"8 

1 
1^ 


FXNISHIKO,  BTC.'-€oiitlnaed. 

Makersnp  and  packen,  men 

Women,  above  18 

Qiriii  and  boys,  between  13 

and  18 

IfSCHANICS,  SBUtUS,  JOINERS, 
ETC.: 

Foremen 

Mechanici , 

Jolnen 

AssistnntM  and  6nfine*tenter8. 

Boys,  between  13  and  18.... 

Watchmen 

Carton 

Book-keepers,  men 

Book>k«epert,  boyt  between 
13  and  18 

Dedgoen 

Engraven 


$4  35  to  $9  08 
3  17  to    9  90 

1  60  to    1  93 


IS  10 

7  96  to    7  74 

7  74 

4  84 

9  49  to    9  90 

508 

4  35  to^  4  84 

7  96  to*  6  95 

1  69 


$4  35  to  $4  84 
9  49  to    3  14 

1  91  to    9  17 


$9  05 
133 


4  50  to    7  96 


$0  68  to  $14  SS 
7  96  to    10  89 


$7  96  to  $19  II 


Note.— The  boon  of  work  In  prInt*worki  are  not  neoewarily  reitrioted  to  60  per  week ;  In  fr«t  tbef 
are  generally  rather  in  exoeu  of  that  number.  The  wages  are  paid  partly  by  piece-work,  partly  by  day- 
work. 

WABP  AND  8KBIN-PRINTINO. 


Ocoapation. 


Designen 

Blook-eatten 

Bloek-printen , 

Warp-printen 

Wnrp-dressen 

Warp-dresuers,  between  13  and  18 
Warp-printen,  between  13  and  18. 

Females 

Color-mixen 

Bkein-printen 

Skein- printers,  between  13  and  18. 

Bkein-printen,  under  13 

Ordimuy  printers 


Remarks. 


Overlookem 


VU8TIAN  DTEmO  AND  FINISHINO. 


Ooenpatlon. 


Bomarks. 


Sadnen  

Washers 

Copperasen 

Whissen 

Dryen 

Men 

Lads,  from  13  to  15. 
Lads,  from  15  to  17. 
Lads,  tfm  17  to  19. 

Men 

Head-enden,  men.. 
Tnil*enders,  men  .. 

Men 

Lads,  from  17  to  19 
Lads,  firom  15  to  17 
Females 


Shearers,  cutters,  and  machlne-flnishsM 

Do. 

Do. 
Hnnd-flnlshcrs. 
DrcMiers. 

Do. 
Stiffenen. 

Do. 

Do. 
Enden  and  menders. 


Note.— The  houn  of  work  in  bleaching  and  dyemg-works  most  not  exoeed  an  average  of  60  per 
Wages  paid  partly  t>y  piece-worlc,  partly  by  day-work. 
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DYEDCO. 


Occilpatioii. 


Skilled  djen 

Uniddlleddjen 

Bleaehen 

Holprwi«n  aqd  finlsben . . 

Boy» 

Dyeri,  women 

D7en.cirla 

Folderaaad  Ironora 

OaUeo-glaaBrt 


MetropoUi. 


$6  29  to  17  26 
387  to    557 

3  87  to    7  74 

4  84  to  10  17 
97  to    339 

2  18  to    3  63 

97  to    1  94 

2  18  to    2  90 

847 


Note.— The  bonn  of  work  in  blenching  and  dyeing  works  mnit  not  exceed  an  ayerage  of  60  per  week. 
Wagei  paid  partly  by  pleee-woik,  partly  by  day*work. 


FU8TIAN-CUTTINO. 


Occupation. 


Meaonpleee-work  ... 
Women  on  piece-work 
Toosf  penoiM 


Manchester. 


$2  42  to  $4  84 

1  45  to    2  90 

97  to    1  94 


NOTK.~Hoan  of  work,  60  per  week ;  wages  paid  chiefly  by  pleoe-work. 


SBCALL-WARB,  BRAIDS,  FRINOES,  BTa 


Occnpation. 


MetropoUf. 


8nk  ananware-wearen,  nude  . . 
SOk  mallware-weavers,  fomale 
BQk  imeUware-winden),  female 

Plaitvi,  women  aboTe  18 

Wlodera , 

Maken-np 

Makenmp,  yoang  persons 

Plaitert,  young  persons 

Half-time......:. 


17  03 
"3*03 


1(0 
'i"57 


NOTC^Hours  of  work,  60  per  week ;  wages  paid  by  the  week. 
BOOT  AND  SnOB  BCANUFACTURE. 


j 

Leeda* 

1^ 

Ipswich. 

1 

^PrrtfTi,  befltflass 

$7  26 
484 
920 
605 

$2  90  to  $8  47 
2  90  to    8  47 
508  to    968 
506  to    968 
605 
1  94  to    339 
169to    290 
4  84  to    796 

$4  64 

$6  06 

riB^hOTt, best elam 

756 

629 

Clickers,  males 

532 
300 
230 

$4  84  to  $9  68 

Msehint^  femnlcs 

242 

FHten.femaies                   

I^i*-«»)tkerB     .  '.  ,1 

S^nT ;   .. 

440 

ciiSr 

5  81 

*Tbe  number  of  hours  are.  for  females,  54  per  week,  and  for  males,  59  per  week. 
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LABOB  IK  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

CIX)THIKG. 


Occnpation. 


Metropolis. 

•10  171 

9S0 

230 

I  47 

3  41  J^ 

290 

29^ 

6  61 

4  24j 

GltiHgow. 


Ipiwich. 


Overlookers,  men 

Cutters,  meD 

Ba^tcm,  ffinaleg,  flrtit  elais... 

BitHtem,  femalcg.  Inferior 

Mitchiaerg,  fdiDulcM,  fimt  cUuM 
Mnchinern.  females,  Inferior .. 
8ewer«.  femalct.  flnt  clau. . . 

PreKSerM,  men,  finit  claM 

Prenserm  mcu,  Inferior 


tin 


•7  26 
"290 


290 

Yai 


Note. — Ordinary  hoors  of  work  from  8  o.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  bat  the  average  In  Imm  than  60  per  week. 


QENKRAL  FUBN16HINO. 


Oecapollon. 


Metropol^ 


Dremi'making 

Bedding 

Mantel -miUcIng 

SiufBugof  (hrnitnre 

Making  np  of  carpetM,  sewing 

Polishing  of  furniture 

Upholmery.  women  for  sewing,  Ac 
Making  np  of  bonnets.... 


fSTB 
4  17 
266 
869 
3  87 
9G8 

3  03 

4  36 


NoTE^^Ordinary  boors  of  work  ftomS  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.,  but  the  average  Is  less  than  60  per  week. 


B£AinXB-WORK. 


Occnpation. 


Metropolis. 


Machinists,  sewing: 

Experienced.... 

Improvers 

Hand'Workers : 

Piece*workers.. 
Day'workers : 

Experienced.... 

Improvers 


$3  63  to  $4  36 
73  to    242 

9  90  to    4  84 

290  to    363 
73  to    249 


NOTB.^The  ordinary  hours  of  work  flrom  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  bat  the  average  is  less  than  60  per  week. 


STAT  OB  CORSET  MAKINa. 


Oeeapatloii. 


Stay-cntters,  men 

Btay-pressers,  men 

Stay^machlnistfl,  females  . . 
Stay  needle>hands,  females 
Stay*embroiderers,  females 

Boners 

Eyleters,  boys  and  girls .... 

Boxers,  girls 

Finishers  and  oVerlookers . 

Foremen 

Fitters 


Bemarks. 


Termed  In  the  trade  fknners. 


Snndry  workers  fbr  superintending  glrib 


NOTI.— Ordinozy  hoars  of  work  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  bat  the  average  Is  less  than  60  per  week. 
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OeeapatloiL 


Metropolis. 


Men,  entten,  flnt  daM 

Men.  catten,  weoiid  tHam 

Men,  cntten,  third  cla« 

Pemalee,  maehiDe-bcndi,  ilrat  dius . 
fiaoMlai,  n>achiDo*h«Ddi,  feoond  olai 
FoDtlet,  machlne-haoda,  third  ela« 

FenMlei,  ironere,  ilrtt  elans 

Pemslet,  irmers,  second  doss..'.... 
Fonslei,  ironers,  third  class 


$8  47  to  $9  68 

796  to 

8  47 

484  to 

796 

4  36  to 

4  84 

3  63  to 

436 

3  18  to 

363 

4  36  to 

538 

3  63  to 

436 

890  to 

363 

Note.— Ordinarj  hours  of  work 


firom  8a.m.to8p.in^batthe  STorage  is 
DRBSS-liAKINa. 


less  than  60  per  week. 


Ooeapattoik 

Bemarks. 

Twomaafen 

Each. 
118  55 

7  43 
653 
605 
878 
103 
653 
605 
597 
484 
436 
4  11 
387 
3  51 
339 
3  14 
890 
866 

8  43 
8  18 
1  94 
16S 
145 
6  05 
464 
3  51 
834 
4183 
1  85 
1  49 
139 

OMdras-maker 

With  board  and  lodgiag. 
Do. 

Two  diMis.iiiakers 

One dreti'maker 

Do. 

Om  dress-maker 

Do. 

ft^*^w-inaker 

Do. 

Onedrew-maker....*. 

Tea  only;  nolodglnf. 
Do. 

Ont  dress-Duknr 

T«n  4r«if.iiiak4f  rs 

Dow 

Oaedresi-maker 

Do. 

Three  draee-iDAknrs 

Do. 

Three  drees-makrrs 

Do. 

6eTff>  dr^ffls-makers 

Do. 

Three dnMs-makers  ■...«• ••.'..•....•.•..••.••...■•...•••...... 

Do. 

Two  dress-makers 

Two  drew  makers 

Do. 
Do. 

Thirty.fflor dress-makers  r. ............................. ............ 

Do. 

Two drees-makers 

Do. 

IPinrfMia dress-makers 

Do. 

'He  drrse-makers. ..................................... ............ 

Do. 

FfliirdrfM-makers.. 

Do. 

OmdraM-makrr • 

Do. 

Thn«  dress-maken • 

Do. 

OmmiUiner • 

With  board  and  lodging 
Do. 

Twomniiners 

Oeemillioer 

Do. 

ThW*  mUHllfln    .....r.r................,....«......r.............T. 

Do. 

OsesflliBsr 

Do. 

OBRmfiitm^r 

Do. 

One  milliner 

Do. 

One  milliner I 

Do. 

Do. 

NOTK.— Ordinary  hoars  of  work  trook  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  bat  the  average  is  less  tlian  60  per  week. 
HAT  AND  CAP  BCAKINQ. 


Glasgow. 

■^•Atowe  handa         ..     .,,..,. .....x.,a. 

$3  63 

484 

181 

843 

890 

$786to    968 

786to    968 

9  68  to  14  99 

Glerie     '.                 

Boyi *.„ 

H2ie;;ii;^:  3:::::::::;::;::;;::::;:::::::::"::;;;::: 

$8  54 

Hst^imaefs.  women  and  drls 

$3  48  to  $4  84 
7  86  to  14  58 

7  86  to  18  10 
9  68  to  19  36 

8  71  to  10  89 

866 

KaSvSw!:!!^.!?:.!^  .  ..;i;ii ;  ;.i;..;...;i.. ." 

Bo^S .:....:.;.:..;.""  ..;i".... I 

«»pSr^:;:: :;.:::    ;;:;:; 

i3S    .:.;;;;..  :i:.:;;.. 

H^™ v;.: :;:::;:::::;:::;:: 

8  47 

Hon.— Hoars  of  work  60  per  week. 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

FEATHER-MAKIKQ. 


OocnpAtioii. 

Remark*. 

Men , 

$4  84  to  16  05 

7  26  to  13  10 

1  94  to    387 

97  to    1  09 

Men,  shdden 

IKTnmAn    frnm  1R 

AoeordiBfftoabiltty. 

Qlrlfl  under  16 

• 

MANUFACTURB  OF  ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS. 


Oeeapatkm. 


Man... 

Boyt... 
Women 
Girls... 


Metropolii. 


$«M 

I  SI 

n 


IROK-MANUFACTURB. 


Ooenpation. 


Middleeborongtu 


Neighborbood  of 
MiddleiboronglL 


DnrllngtOQ. 


BLAST-FUBNACII 

Keepen.... 

Chargers 

Slaggen 

Mloe-fellers 

Coke-fellers • 

litme-fiBUers 

Enginemen 

Welghmen 

Laborers 

Maitons ....••.. ............. 

PUDDURO-FOBeB  t 

Puddlers 

Bhinglers 

Laborers 

Welghmen •• 

Rail-mill  t 

First  beating 

Second  beating 

Rollers , 

Rongbers  and  oatehers 

Ronghers  and  catchers  at  blooming. . 

Changing  and  pnlllng  out 

Bogeymen 

Wheeling  iron 

PUinglron • 

Sawing  rails 

Straigbteners , 

Weiipimen , 

Laborers • ., 

FLATX-MILLI 

Heaters 

Loaders  and  general  laboran........ 

HSRCHAIfT-MILLx 

Heaters , 

Rollers 

Chargers 

Laborers., 


Welghmen 

Smiths 

Smiths'  striken .t. 

Boiler-smiths 

Fitters 

Pattern-makers 

Joiners 

Holders 

Laborers 


$13  28 
9  31 
708 

7  19 
664 
564 

8  47 
35to484 

465 
08to606 

10  50 

13  31 

63to556 

35  to560 

10  86 
13  79 
31  05 


605 
786 
7  17 
6  41 
9  43 
689 
84  to605 
63to580 


850 
18  10 

363 
63to459 

605 
84  to  7  01 
50  to508 
35  to  833 
11  to  7  01 
80to677 

7  01 
84  to  677 
48to786 


$18  88 

9  31 

703 

7  19 

593 

564 

$5  08  to  9  31 

4  84  to  677 

4  35to533 

435to796 


$18  « 

10  44 

$677to   711 

5  44  10   617 


10  SB 


S33to   483 


10  89 
14  91 
1513 
968 
96B 


566to  786 


18  70 
363  10  4i0 


4  59  to653 
4  35to484 
6  77  to  7  01 
580to677 

506to653 


459  to  in 
786 
606 

447  to  eU 
677 


NOTC^-The  aremge  namber  of  boars  aboat  59  per  week. 
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Occnpatfon. 


Manoheflter. 


Pnddlen 

Poddlcn*  anderhandi 

FomaeeiDeii  .••.......•... 

KoUen , 

BoUen'aastetaiitt 

Rollen'  bojt 

Sail  and  iron  ttral^tenen. 
Oeoenllaboren , 


$8  47 
435 
12  10 
12  10 
605 
3  49 
726 
387 


NonL-^The  number  of  houn  about  59  per  week. 
IRON-FORGINO. 


Ocenpatton. 

Mancheiter. 

FoffnBon..... a...... ••..■•..■.■-.•..•..>.••.....•••.■■ •..■••>>• -...- .............< 

929  04 
8  70 

ftreaeraMo.......... ..•..••> .....■• 

Libonrt 

4  84 

ffnttha,  iHMiTy 

33  88 

SaitfaL  hAt". 

6  48 

r^.?^.::ii:ii:iiiiiiiiiii:iiiii::iiiiii::ii:ii.::i^^ 

6  48 

Tvraen. ................................................... ...................... ...  .... 

6  77 

MiekioMi 

5  33 

Note.— Tbe  number  of  hours  nbont  59  per  week. 
IROK-FOUNDINO. 


Aitfe-iraQmltlM 

1  89 

lo^er-makert 

1  39 

'Htlnt'  fitten  and  tomerf ...........t.... ....................... .......... 

1  81 

m!itMiu7.^S^^ 

1  21 

1  37 

Lmm-molden 

I  45 

C"f»«makfiTf  .X .............x^.... ..................a...... 

88 

Libnnn  inftmnderlei  .....  .....XX    x.......... .xx-...xx.xxx       xx.    ... 

79 

<>«*iiiT7  lnbort« 

64 

1  86 

fMtfn  frr  mltlM 

68 

VqraaeraMn 

1  05 

NOTl.— -Number  of  bonrs  about  59  per  week. 
EN6INESBIMO,  BOILBR  AND  AORICULTUBAL  MACHINB  ICAKINO. 


OcenpsOon. 

SuiToIk. 

EiMez. 

OUugow. 

^Sao' fPglD^iltterff  .................. 

$8  83 

$9  68 
605 

10  16 
$«05to  786 

10  89 
960 
8  70 
435 
S90 

$5  80  to  $6  S3 

$5  80 

786 

5  33  to   6  77 

Afrtal^ral-imitht 

680 

$6  73 
672 
653 
677 
538 
363 
677 

*^>»-»ekim   

5  08  to  7  86 

^^''^i  narhlnlfti,  (I  #.  woodmrni) 

ImtodbrBM  molden 

7  74 

689 

ftiiten 

$3  39to  363 
895 

3  63  to  3  87 

PM^i^mftkert 

870 
786 
435 

6  89  to  7  86 

Rnen 

339 

4  11 

HOTC—In  Hanehcftor  the  aTerage  is  leit  than  60  bourt  pw  week.    In  the  eastern  eountiea  the  ftiU 
knnanworktfd. 
*Per4ay. 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AlfERICA. 

LOCOMOnYB-SNOlNB  MAKINO. 


Oocnpatioii. 


Gltiiow. 


Fittert  and  flnlshen 

Tarnerf,  sbapen,  planen,  and  ilottan 

DrUleni 

Erectori  and  boUer*inoiinten 

Patternmaken 

Iron  and  bnut  noldan 

Coppenmittas 

Grlndert « 

BoUer>mak«n 

Smltbs 

Foiigemen 

Laborer! 


$8  05 
6ttS 
387 
6» 
677 
7M 
677 
79 
689 
6S 
6  47 
SO 
4U 


NOTB.~Tbo  abore  wafM  are  all  arerage  ratet,  many  men  being  paid  both  bifher  and  lowei 
abiliQr.    Tbe  boon  of  work  average  aboat  57  per  week. 


BOLT^  NUT,  AND  RIVBT  MABINO. 


Oeonpation. 


Bolt>mnkere,  good . . . . 
Bolt-maken,  common. 
Nat-maken,  large . . . . . 
Nat*maken,  imall.... 

Rivet«makera 

Screwers  of  bolte 

Bolt-makeri*  striker.., 

RlTet-^ntten 

ElTet  pleker>oat 

Tamer 

Fitter's  apprentice ... 


|8W 
589 
791 
609 
680 
|0  72to  ie» 
SO 
lO 
Itl 
677 
917 


LOCK  AND  SAFE  MAKINO. 


Occupation. 


HetropoUi. 


Flrrt*cle8S  me^anicf,  known  as  tool-makers  and  engineen 

Good  fitters 

Laborers  In  mechnnles,  employed  to  flt  np  or  pat  together  what 
Is  made  by  machine— mere  onskiUed  labor. 

Boys  and  youths 

Women,  employed  to  work  antomatio  maohinej 


$10  16  to  113  31,  per  60  L — • 

|7  96  to  |ei  94,  per  60  honra,  pieee-wofk. 

$4  35  to  18  47,for60boai& 

II  45  to  $3  14 
|9  17  to  $3  14,  as  tbe  law  allows. 


NOTt  BT  PROPRUTORS.— Oar  System  is  exoeptlooal  to  all  others  In  this  trade,  by  reason  of  the  parts  of  the 
work  being  prepared  by  madiinenr  similar  to  Enfield.  Unfortanately.  the  beet  men  only  work  about  two- 
thirds  time ;  conseqo«Btty,  they  take  only  a  part  of  what  they  earn.    The  boon  of  work  are  60  per  week. 

SHIFBUILDINO  AND  HARINB  ENOINEERINO. 


Occupation. 

Glasgow. 

MetropoBiL 

SmPBUtLDUf  O-TARD : 

Blacksmiths • 

$6  05 
629 
3  75 
|506to    539 
5  80  to    7  01 
539 
338 
169 
653 
653 
580 
739 
690 

$8  71 

943 

Hammermen. •....•......•....•*••..■ ......  •••..  ................. 

Riveters 

$N  56  to   7  96 

Pinters  and  fitters... • 

5  80  to   9  10 

Oalkers 

8  71 

Helpen  or  laborers 

508 

Rivet-boys 

1  45  to   9  17 

Carpenters  and  boat-builders  r....... 

6  71 

Joiners 

7  96 

Blockmakers ■••.. 

8  71 

Pnioters 

796 

Eiggers - 

796 
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Occnpatloii. 

Glanffow. 

Metropolis. 

Shipbutldiivo-tard— Contixraed. 

$5  68 
393 

8S9 
6  41 
659 
653 
3  87 

5  86 

6  05 
550 
332 

6  47 
5  44 
639 
3  75 
344 

Bofvn 

Earenn-wojuu: 

DraaghtoniftD ...' 

$8  71 

Jotnen 

798 

B^kffmltht 

8  71 

Hammermen.. ............................................ .••••..-. 

533 

PlttfflTg and  flnisbers 

8  33 

Iroo*tiimen....  ................................................... 

8  7L 

Marhhihte 

Laboren 

4  35 

BOILKR.WORKB  ! 

PI Ati>rf  and  ilttfrt 

8  71 

7  26 

WarktmtthJi 

Hoidera  on  and  I Ah<yn^ra                                             

Bivet-boTB  and  blowen 

1  21 

SHEFFIELD  TRADES. 


Oocnpatlon. 


Amount  per 
week. 


IROIf  AlfD  STEEL  MANUFACTURE. 


139  04  to  |48  40 
653 


12  10  to 
4  11  to 


<il  78  to 


Bcadpnddler 

Ordinary  pnddlcr 

Liftar-QPfboy , 

Forgetian 

Forge  labom* 

Anaor>plate  laborer 

Pattern-maker 

BoUer.bead 

BoUer,  laborer 

PBrnaeemen,  laborer 

gpring.fitten 

laborer  to  the  above 

Wire-drawers 

Wire-deanera ,  ._  .^  .^ 

lod-roUen 1  12  10  to 

BMct-roUerg 


1  I 

14  53 
4  84 
6  53 
8  47 

39  04 

4  84 

5  80 
14  52 

7  86 
9  68 
4  84 
14  52 


EDOX-TOOL  MANUFACTURE. 


Forfcrt,  doable,  (of  which  the  forger  receives  $10^29  and  the  striker  96.05,  or  $13.10  and 
•4^  respectively.) 

Ortnders,  with  apprentice 

Oriader,  ^gle-faanded 

Hmfen^rs 

Wirehoase>women ...,.....-.....•-••••- • 


16  94 

13  31 

10  89 

677 

2  17 


FILE  MANUFACTURE. 


^ffm,  double-banded,  (divided  hi  like  proportion  with  eaminge  of  edgo-tool  forgers) . 

Forgns.  tiogle-hnnded -...- 

C«tt«rt 

Hwdraers • 

Swnvt,  women .-.--- 

GriadfiTi 


19  36 
9  68 

7  26 

8  23 
2  42 
968 


CUTLERY  MANUFACTURE. 


Sra^OKWrE  CUTLERY: 

^prtoglcoife culler,  (average. probably, 

P«a  and  pocket  blade  grinder 

P«Q  and  pocket  blade  forger 

TaU-KSIFE  CUTLFRT  : 

Table-knife  cntler,  (avervge,  probably, 

Table-blade  grinder 

Tsbie-blade  forger 

•WlOR  MANUFACTURE  : 

Ka»>r-«tttler 

5*»WfriiMier 

H«£or-forger 

17  L 


,$6.29). 
♦6.77). 


3  63  to  8  47 

7  26  to  7  74 

7  26  to  8  47 

4  M  tn  9  68 

7  26  to  14  52 

7  26  to  32  10 


6  77 
8  47 

7  26 


6  05  to 
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LABOR    IN    EUROPE   AND   AMERICA. 
SuEFFiKLD  TRADES— Continued. 


Oecapation. 


Amount  per 
week. 


Cutlery  manufacture— Contiuued. 

Scissors  manufacture  : 

Forgera ; 

FUera 

Borers  and  finisherg 

Orindera,  glnzed ■ 

Grinders,  polkhed-work  (with  a  boy.  a  grinder  will  earn  from  $2.90  to  $6.05  per  week 
extra.) 

Dretsert,  women 

BnmisherB,  women 

Saw  manufactork  : 

Saw-maken,  datnl 

Saw-makem,  piece-workers 

Saw-grinders 

Saw -handle  makers 

Scourers,  women 

Warehonse-women 

8ILTER  AND  ELECTROPLATE  MANUFACTURE. 

Silversmiths 

Wetal  smiths 

Stampers 

Bnflbrs,  men 

Warehouse-women 

Warehouse-girls 

Burnishers,  women 

Burnishers,  girls 


M  61  to 

$7  74 

6  05  to 

6  47 

6  05  to 

8  47 

6  53  to 

988 

7  26  t4> 

1161 

1  69  to 

336 

1  69  to 

290 

677  to 

798 

6  05  to 

12  10 

9  68  '0 

14  9S 

4  84  to 

7» 

2  17  to 

290 

2  17  to 

2!)U 

8  47 

8  47 

8  71  to 

968 

677 

S90 

1  45  to 

169 

290 

61  to 

97 

The  ahoTe  rates  are  taken  in  all  cases  under  the  condition  that,  a  fbll  week  la  worked.  There  are  tn  Sbt-f- 
field  a  Tery  large  number  of  small  masters,  who  live  from  hand  to  moutii,  and  who,  perhaps,  are  not  always 
able  to  supply  work  to  their  men  daring  the  first  day  or  two  of  the  week.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  s 
JtUl  larger  number  of  operatives  who  decline  to  work,  under  any  circumstances,  on  Monday,  and  very  oltoo 
on  Tuesday,  and  who  prefer  the  minimum  of  work  capable  of  providing  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 

There  ore  agotn  some  branches  of  the  Sheffield  tradd  so  iepressed,  from  various  causes,  that  with  the  be«t 
intention  a  good  workman  can  hardly  get  a  living,  after  deducting  from  hid  wages  his  rent  and  wear  and  tear 
of  tools. 

There  are  thus  three  causes  constantly  in  operation,  especially  in  periods  when  trade  Is  flu'>tuatlng  and 
uncertain,  which  tend  clearly  to  diminish  the  aveiage  rate  of  wages  in  this  locality,  as  given  in  the  turcgotng 
pages. 

KOTE.— The  number  of  hours  worked  in  Sheffield  is  about  58  per  week. 


WIRE-WORKING. 


Occupation. 


Remarks. 


Weavers 

Drawers 

Winders 

Stitchers 

Dandy-makers 

Engineers 

Mechanics 

Weaving  apprentices 
Drawing  apprentices 
Boys 


They  earn  $1.69  for  the  firs*  fbar 
yeons-  The  lost  thrt-e  yean 
they  earn  $3.63  (avera^)  aad 
the  drawers  $4.59. 


COPPER-MILLS. 


Occupation. 


Uancheatar. 


Laborers 

Fumacemen 

Hammer-men 

RoUing-men 

Tube-drawers 

Boys  over  16  vearsof  nge 

Bo3rs  under  16  years  of  age  (full  time) 


$4  11 
726 
6  05 
5  81 
500 
242 
1  6» 
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Hiinchester. 

Body-makert 

$6  78  to  $9  68 
6  78  to    8  71 

CarrtafiMnaken 

6  78  to    8  23 

Wteflav 

6  78  to    9  68 

SBhte 

7  26  to    9  68 

PteerawQ . 

5  81  to    6  29 

Striken 

* 

3  87 

Women 

1  94  to    S  42 

Tbe  boyf  gerve  for  ioyen  yean.    Their  wagei  begin  at  3  ehillings  per  week  and  end  at  10  BbiUings  in  the 
iMyear. 

BUILDnCO  TRADES. 


Occnpation. 

Hetropollfl. 

Manchester. 

Bradford. 

Joisen 

Cents  per 
hour. 
16 
16 
16 
16 

.i 

Cenuper 
hour. 

Per  week. 

$6  61 
7  26 

HuoDt 

Brkklaren 

7  26 

Ilaitrnin  ...  .  ,       ............. 

Uboren 

.? 

4  84 

^(Bp^rfor  laborer!  and  icaffolden 

P^oi 

P^iifflberi  and  glazien. ......... r. 

6  61 

fiaten 

6  77 

Note.— In  the  metropolis  56i  hoon  per  week. 
CABIN£T-MAKINt>  AND  UPHOLSTERY. 


Oecnpfition. 

Manchester. 

Metropolis. 

^Wmt-fluiken 

$7  74  to  $3  22 

798 

677 

14  cts.  per  hour 

7  26  to    7  74 

990 

$7  26  to  $10  89 
7  26  to     19  10 

Freadi  DoUihen 

7  26 

pSS/!!^!!™  ::::::::::::;::::::::::;:;::::::::::;::    ::::; 

8  47 
7  26  to     8  47 

GOden 

Tpkolstery  Mwen  ..— 

3  38 

ToiBcn. .'............ 11 

7  fifi  to    10  fi& 

Cfcah-makwi 

7  26  to    12  10 

j<«a«?z^..i.;;i;ii.i i;.;;i;;;;i;;;i... .;..........:.:.:::.: 

9  19 

Ctfreri * 

7  26  to    12  10 

DctorOon 

9  19 

Note.— Sixty  hoon  per  week. 
CLOCK-MAKma. 


Occupation. 


Cloek-ffiakers,  flnt  rlaas  .... 
Ctoek-nakan^  second  elasa.. 


Metropolis. 


$7  26  to  $9  68 
6  05  to    6  77 


Note.— The  konrs  of  work  are  58  per  week. 
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POTTERY. 


OocapaUon. 

HetropoUB. 

Maneheiter. 

Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Edlnborgh. 

Hollo  w*ware  tmiMra.  .•..>•.•.....••>■■•>>■■>• 

$7S« 
726 

0  78 
8  71 
629 
8  71 
726 
7S6 
506 
484 

1  94 
436 
390 

$5  81 

$5  81 

Overmen... ...•......•.--......•->. ..-.•••••.. 

Tbroweri .■••■■••.«>.•«•••.••>■•••«.••••.••••• 

18  47 

5  81 

6  78 
726 

6  65 

Tarnen  .............•.••.......••........•••. 

gngger-maken 

Pitjb-maken 

Plfltfl  and  lanoer  iDakeriT r 

Liaboreri  ..................................... 

Trantfttiren.  women .......................... 

$2  42  to    9  90 

I4athe«ti2rnert,  women 

Warehonie  women.................... ........ 

169  to    194 

1  45 

PafntrfMMtv  women 

|9  49  to    3  39 

Boys,  ftill  time. ....•• 

194 

60 

3  87 

532 

Boyg,  bilf  time- T....r 

Temneren  of  olay  •.....•.....••.........•••.. 

peSST!!....^:.::::::..::;:::;:.::.::..:::: 

611p-makeri  ..•••..•..............•.•......•.. 

12  10 

97  to    1  09 

10  89 

750 

7  74 

1  94  to    S  18 

1  45  to    1  69 

1  69  to    194 

Moid'Humera,  boyi... .............. ........... 

Blseuit-flremen..'. 

4  84 

Oloti'flremen  .■•.••.■•  ........  •.•...■■•.*... 

5  81 

INDDeri.... ............................ ....... 

Jar*makerfl.  women 

Jar*makeri,  girli. ....................... ...... 

Jar*flniffherf,*girlf 

BRICK-MAKING. 


Occupation. 


BrIck«molderf , 

Brick  lorten  and  loaders . . 

Barrow>men , 

Carpenters  and  bricklayers 

Sbipwrights , 

Engineers 


Remarks. 


All  brick'making  operations 
are  paid  at  per  1 ,0U0  bricks, 
•o  tnat  tbe  wages  can  only 
be  averaged. 


GLASS-MAKING. 


Ocenpation. 


Metropolis. 


Founders 

flparemen,  (wbose  duty  it  is  to  flU  the  crucibles) 

Kilnmen 

Cutters 

Cutters' assistants 

Grinding-men 

Grinding-boys 

Smoothing-men 

Smoothlng'women 

PolI»biDg-men 

Polishing-boys 


18  76 
864 
8  40 

8  40 
694 

9  19 
1  99 

7  90 
940 

8  40 
940 


Note. — The  hours  of  work  ore  about  50  per  week. 
SOAP  AND  CANDLES. 


Occupation. 


Metropolis. 


Copper  slderaoen 
Tallow 'melters  . 
Candle*  pounders 

Carmen , 

Boys 


$5  76 

576 

460 

$6  24  to    7  90 

120  to    9  40 
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Occupation. 


MetropoliH. 


Grtndera ... 
Hoppttnnon 

Boyi 

Scoken ..... 
Coopen.... 
Carpenters . 
Tard-baods . 
dthi 


$7  20  to  $8  40 
4  32  to    4  80 

4  60  to 
3  12  to 

5  76  to 
7  20  to 


504  to 


5  92 

3  84 

6  72 

7  60 

8  64 
7  20 
7  92 


NOTE.  -The  hoiiTB  of  work  are  60  per  week. 
RICE-MUJLS. 


Occapatlon. 


Metropolis. 


MtUers 

BkOled  laborers 

Ordtnary  laborers 

Tonthi  oyer  18  years  of  age 
Bojs  under  18  years  of  age  . 


$5  60  to  17  26 
560to  629 
4  35  to  508 
7  38  to  4  11 
1  45  to    2  42 


CHEMICAL  WORKS. 


Occnpntioo. 


Salphnric  acid  manofactare 

Wondng  reverberatory  turrym . 
Mamfiictanng  chloride  of  *^e  .. 

Laborers 

Bricklayers 

Joiners 

Mmwrighta 

Cartmen 

Reelmen 

Coopers 

Sawfers 

Bii^>inakers 

Fnxnacemen 

Enginirs 

Boiler-makers 

Blackamiths 

Phiabers 


Ponoders,  (molders). 


Newcastle 
on-Tyne. 


$6S» 
6  2S 
6  29 
4  35 
629 
605 
629 
459 
6  OS 
603 
532 
4  84 


Manchester. 


$3  03 

5  92 

6  65 


4  71 
"5*80 


605 
629 

6  05 
5  32 
692 
726 

7  13 


BREAD  AND  BISCUIT  MANUFACTORY. 


Occupation. 


Glasgow. 


Blsesit-bAkhig,  men 

Blscnit4>aking,  hoyn 

Biaeait-bHking,  girls,  (packing) 
Bread-baklag,  men 


$1  69  to  $7  26 

72  to    1  45 

72  to    2  17 

2  90  to.  7  74 
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BBBWERY. 


Occtipatlon. 


Enex. 


Stores,  men 

Stores,  boys 

Tun-roomti,  men , 

Cask*w«8ber8,  men 

Cask'Waiheri,  boys 

Stagemen 

Hop-room  men,  d:c 

Watchmen 

Stablemen 

Drav  and  van-men , 

Engine-drivers 

Carpenters  and  painters 

Coopers #, 

Coppersmiths 

Millwrights,  &c 

Blacksmiths 

Hnmess-maker 

Wheelwright 

Laborers  to  coppersmiths,  millwrights,  &o . .. 


$4  53 

1  08 
4  23 
4  IL 
1  45 
508 
4  59 
7  01 
4  84 
556 

6  53 
629 
796 

10  16 
10  16 
9  68 

7  26 
7  74 
4  84 


In  the  metropolis  mechanics  average  $8.34  per  week ;  laborers  average  $7.01  per  week. 
PRESERVED  MEATS,  FRUITS,  FISH,  PICKLES,  ETC. 


Occnpation. 


Metropolis. 


Packers,  men,  piece* work. ... 

Corkers,  men,  piece-work 

Labellers,  women,  jdece-work 

Men,  day-work 

Boys,  day-work 

Women,  day-work 


$7  03 
750 

60  per  day. 
508 
$1  45  to  2  42 

48  per  day. 


SPIRIT  DISTUXmO. 


Occupation. 

aiasgow. 

Engineers 

$7  25 

Firemen... ................................................................ .......    ... 

4  35 

Millers 

5  32 

Coopers 

6  05 

Maltmen 

4  59 

Laborers 

$1  11  and  3  87 

TOBACCO  AKD  CIGARS. 


Occnpation. 

MetropoUs. 

Metropolis. 

Metropolis. 

Glasgow. 

Cutters 

$6  05  to  $8  47 
4  36  to    7  26 
290  to    363 
169  to    484 
6  05  to    8  47 
3  63  to    6  05 
]  21  to    4  36 

$6  29  to  $6  53 

Dryers  or  pan  men 

Wumen-strippers ........... 

$5  32 
$2  42  10    2  90 

2  18  to    5  81 

Bov-strippers..... 

Spuiners 

726 

$6  05 

Packers 

Machine-boys 

Cigar-makers. 

2  42  to    3  63 
7  26  to    9  68 
605to    726 

Cigar.makers,  best  hands. ... 

Sorters ...... 

Snnff.makers  and  sifters  .... 

508  to    605 

Foremen 

$8  47 

557 

194 

$0  73  to  1  45 

97to      36 

Workmen 

8  S3 

Girls  feeding  machines 

Girls  preparing  tobacco  for 

machines. 
Boys  at  presses 

$060tol  09 
30  to      36 

Half-timers 

Hoars  of  work  variable— about  56  per  week-    Jn  Boston  wn^es  vary  trom  48  cents  to  $16.94  weekly. 
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Occupation. 

Kent 

Keighley. 

Durhpm. 

Glossop. 

Manchester. 

Skilled  workmen 

14  84  to  $6  29 

3  63  to    4  35 

1  69  to    3  14 

96  to    3  38 

$6  05 
4  11 

266 

$1  81  to    2  90 

48  to       96 

$4  84  to  $5  32 

4  59 

1  45  to    2  17 

1  45  to    2  17 

$6  05 
387 
2  17 
1  21 

Lalioreri 

Women 

Tomiff  peraoDS. ............... 

Children,  half-timers 

Pwi  in3n ....... a. ...... ...... 

$4  35 
4  35 

Bleaeben 

RAff-forteni.  wom^n . .......... 

2  43 

P>^per-4ortArf ,  wnm^n  -  -  -  -r  -  t  « r 

3  43 

Waibenoff,  men 

4  35 

MAchioe,  men  ................ 

5  80 

Machine,  boys 

2  90 

Rjty^ntnnfMtra 

5  80 

PAPER  STAINING. 


Occupation. 


Metropolis. 


Lancashire. 


Wiiter-cdor  printers,  piece-work  . 

Flock-printeni,  pi«ce-work 

Metal-printers 

Boys 

Paper-stainers 


$4  60  to  $6  00 

720  to    792 

7  20  to    7  93 

120 


II  20 
3  40 
384 


BOOK-BINDING. 


Occupation. 


Metropolis. 


Finishers 

Porwurder,  flrtt  class 

Forwarder,  aeoond  cla» 

Blocker,  first  class 

Bk>cker,  second  class 

Polders,  females,  piece- work,  earn 
Sewen,  females,  piece-work.  earn. 
Csilaior,  females,  earn 


13  90  to 
2  43  to 
2  66  to 


$9  68 
8  71 
7  74 
7  74 
726 
4  84 
3  87 
339 


ENVELOPE  MAKING. 


Occupation. 


Metropolis. 


EsTelope-cntters,  men 

EnTdope-cementers,  women 

Enrelopo-stampers,  plain,  women 

£avelop»-stampers,  colored,  women  and  youths 

EoTelope-foIdert,  women 

EoT«Iop»-maehine  hands,  girls 

Eorelope,  black  borderers,  women  and  girls  ... 


$6  05  to  $9  20 
2  43  to  4  64 
1  81  to 
8  90^0 
1  8L  to 
1  31  to 
1  31  to 


3  63 

6  78 
5  33 
3  63 

7  36 


With  few  exceptions,  all  persons  employed  in  this  trade  are  paid  piece- work,  which  renders  it  impossible 
to  give  more  than  an  approximation  of  the  wages,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  ability  and  experience  of 
the  persons  employed.  The  hours  of  work  are,  ns  a  rule,  from  9  n.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  with  intervals  of  one  hour 
for  dinner  and  hall  an  hour  for  tea. 

TYPE  FOUNDING. 


Occupation. 

MetropoUs. 

Casters 

$6  77  to  $7  98 
4  35  to    5  80 

Rabben 1 

Dressers. 

7  93 

iB^%!z::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^^^                :::;::;;::;:: 

]  21  to    2  43 

Note. — Average  about  58  hours  per  week. 
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LETTER-PRESS  PRINTING. 

Weekly  wo^es. 

Compoiiton $9  68 

PreMmen 8  22 

MachlDe-men 9  68 

Boyi 1  45 

TANNING  AND  CURRYING. 


Occnpatlon. 


Metropolis. 

Remarks. 

19  12 

8  88 

702 

>  Piece-work. 

768 

5  52 

5  52 

3  64 

504 

336 

5  76 

888 
5  76 

•  Day-work. 

888 

8  53 

528 

1  92 

744 

Sbearem  and  flnisbers 

Curriers 

SoameUersandJapannem , 

Glore  and  leather  nnishors  and  dyers 

Tanners 

Tanners' boys ^ 

Jobbers 

Jobbers'  boys 

Dyers .............................. 

Dyers' boys 

Wool-rag  dressers 

Wool*nig  dressers'  boys 

Women  employed  in  sewing  skins  ... 

Warehonse  and  stable  men 

Wardionse  and  stable  boys 

""  "    '  s  employed  in  repairs,  Sec... 


ROPE-MAKING. 


Occupation. 


MiincheBter. 


Bope-yara  hand-spinners 

Twin^-spinners,  meai 

I'wine-spinners,  boys 

UMbine-gpinners,  men 

Msebiae-Bpinners,  boys...^ 

Uaehine-flplnners,  females 

Rop«i.niakers,  (by  aid  of  nmchinery,)  men 

fiepe-makers*  (by  aid  of  nmchinery,)  lads  5  to  15  years 

(barmen 

Vao-boys 

Warebonte-men , 

Esgioe-drirer 

Oaclumith , 

Carpenter 


$5  57 
'""77 


REED  AND  HEALD  MAKING,  ETC. 


Occupation. 


Manchester. 


Bced'Ouikera,  mm 

Bced-makers,  boys.  (fUU  time). 

Heald-knitting;  women 

Heald-knittlng.  girls  (foil  time) 


17  26 

1  45 

2  90 
1  45 


INDIA-RUBBER  MANUFACTURE. 

1 

Occupation. 

Metropolis. 

Menchestcr. 

Sknied  workmen,  class  A w.... 

$9  68  to  $14  52 
750to     968 
629  to      726 
508to      604 
3  87  to      4  84 
290to      338 
1  45  to      3  43 
3  18  to     4  36 
1  45  to     3  IB 

Skilled  workmen,  class  B 

Skilled  workmen,  class  C •• 

Ordinary workmen-.^.-r,, ,...,.-,...,,..,...,.... .   ..  .......     ....... 

Ordinary  workmen .x......... ...........  t*..--.... .. 

Lads../. " '  . 

Boys .'.'...'..'..'..'...' '.].'. '..I.'.'.'.'.r.I^I.^. 

$L  81  to  $1  69 
8  90  to    3  39 

Women 

Oirb 

97  to    1  45 

Threaders,  male... 

4  84  to    5  06 

Ifixan,  Tnttl^   .' .................I T.   - 

3  87  to    4  36 

Votea^ers,  male 

4  11 

Pbtaberimale 

3  87 

5  08 

3  90  to    3  39 
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lucifer-match-makikg. 


Occnpation. 


Manoheater. 

Bemarkft. 

$0  64 

HalftiiBfn,  girls. 

304 

Foll-timen,  femuleii 

2  46 

Do. 

26S 

Do. 

1  94 

Do. 

61 

Half-timen,girU. 
FuU-tlmerfl,  nmalet. 

60 

I  94 

3  63 

FuU-timen,  malea. 

238 

Fnll-timen,  femaleg. 

85 

Holf-tiinen.  bora. 
FoU-tlmert,  malef. 

169 

436 

Do. 

436 

Do. 

Chip-box  makers 

Chip-box  makers 

Match-box  makers 

Machine-firame  fillers 

Mntch-box  fillers 

Odd  hands  in  ma*oh  department.. 
Odd  hands  in  mateb  department. . 
Odd  hands  in  match  department. . 
Odd  hands  in  match  department. . 

Wax  Testa  and  fosee  makers 

Wax  vesta  and  fosee  makers 

Match-cntting,  boys  over  13 

Match-catting,  men 

Sawyers,  laborers,  &e., hi  jard... 


Note.— The  hoars  of  work  ore  60  per  week. 
rA>XY-BOX-MAKIXQ. 


Occupation. 


Metropolis. 


Paper  colorers 

Cntters,  piece-work.. 

Scorers,  boys 

Block  and  case  hands 
Plain  work 


$9  90 

968 

I  94 

4  36 

$2  66  to    3  90 


Note.— These  are  abont  the  average  wages  for  good  hands  all  the  year. 
CARTRLDGE-MAKIKQ. 


Occnpation. 


Metropolis. 


Laborers,  by  time,  from... 
Laborers,  by  piece,  from.. 
Work-girls,  by  time,  from. 
Work-girls,  by  piece,  from 


$4  36  to  $6  53 
6  78  to  9  SO 
S  43  to  9  90 
1  94  to    4  60 


BRUSH-MAKING. 


Occupation. 

Leeds. 

Metropolis. 

Pan-hands 

$7  26 
605 
968 
6  78 
726 

Ifs 

97 

1  08 

$8  47 
10  89 

Painters - 

Finishers 

Borers.. ......................... .......... ................................ 

Apprentices...... ........  .................................................. 

Women 

$2  18  to  4  36 
1  69 

Oirls 

Boys 
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RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Average  rates  of  wages  paid  to  persons  employed  in  manufactures  end  iradeSy  and  the 
hours  of  laboTt  in  various  towns  and  their  neighhorhoodSj  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1872. 
Compiled  from  returns  communicated  to  the  statistical  d^artment  of  the  board  of  trade  hy 
the  council  and  secretaries  of  the  several  chambers  of  commerce^  ^'c. 

LINEN  AND  FLAX  MANUFACTURE. 


BELFAST  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occapation. 


Spnfn50 : 

Preparers  for  ipinningr,  women 

Spinners,  women < 

lUelers.  women... 

Haeklers,  men 

Mecbiinics,  men 

Overlookers,  men 

Laborers,  men 

Wcjitino  : 

Winders,  women 

Warpers,  women 

Weavew,  women 

Overseers,  men 

In  BL£ACH-FI£LDd : 

Men 

Women 

Lads  and  boys 


i 

I 

h 

•§  ►. 

t4 

£•§ 

c  •* 

Ov. 

1^ 

S^ 

1 

% 

cd 

$0  24  to  $0  32 

10 

25  to 

3;J 

10 

♦24  ta 

30 

10 

•60  to 

84 

10 

1  21 

10 

1  45  to 

1  69 

10 

24  to 

28 

10 

•24  to 

36 

10 

•30  to 

42 

10 

•36  to 

48 

10 

1  45  to 

1  69 

10 

72 

10 

28 

10 

16  to 

28 

10 

DUNDEE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


ShnHINO  : 

Preparers  for  spiiming,  women 

Preparers  for  spinning,  lads  and  boys 

Spinners,  women 

Spinners,  girls 

Twiiters,  women 

Reelers,  women 

Reelers,  girls 

Haeklers,  men... 

Haeklers,  women 

Hackler*,  lads  and  boys 

Meelumlcs,  men , 

Warehoosemon 

OTeriookers,  men 

Laborers,  men 

WlATlSG : 

Winders,  women 

Winders,  girls 

Warpers,  men 

Warpers,  women 

Warpers,  lads  and  boys 

Weavers,  women 

Overseers,  men , 

Anittant  overseers,  men 


Ik  BLEaCH-FI£LD8  : 
Men 

Women. ....... . 

Lsds  and  boys  .. 
OirU 


Per  week. 


$1  45  to  12  42 

60 

1  21  to 

1  93 

60 

1  93  to 

3  .39 

60 

72  to 

1  45 

60 

2  05  to 

2  90 

60 

1  93  to 

3  39 

60 

96  to 

1  21 

60 

4  84 

60 

157  to 

2  54 

60 

96  to 

1  87 

60 

4  36  to 

726 

60 

3  39  to 

6  03 

60 

5  75  to 

8  17 

60 

2  90  to 

4  11 

60 

1  69  to 

3  63 

60 

96  to 

1  21 

CO 

4  81  to 

6  05 

60 

2  18  to 

3  95 

CO 

1  09  ♦o 

1  97 

60 

1  93  to 

1  87 

60 

6  U5  to 

8  17 

60 

4  84  to 

6  05 

60 

Per  day. 

•72  to 
24  to 

•24  to 
24  to 
24  to 


*  For  piece-work. 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

JUTB  MA>'UFACTURK. 


DUNDEE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


i . 

^ 

ti 

^m 

t 

*o  ^ 

o 

» 

?  bt 

1^ 

g 

i 

K 

m 

$2  00  to  $9  18 

60 

1  87 

60 

3  13  to 

334 

60 

139 

GO 

1  39 

60 

3  34 

60 

354 

00 

3  5L 

60 

1P9 

60 

5  81 

57 

533 

60 

5  81  to 

786 

60 

4  36 

60 

3  18  to 

339 

60 

3  15 

60 

3  63  to 

4  64 

60 

3  30  to 

390 

CO 

8  47 

60 

5  57 

60 

8PLVNINO : 

Preparers  for  spinning,  women 

Preparers  for  spinning,  lads  and  boyg 

Spinners,  women 

Spinners,  lads  and  bojs 

Spinners,  girls 

Twisters,  women 

Heelers,  women 

Haoklers,  men 

Hacklers,  lads  and  boys 

Mechanics,  men 

Warehousemen 

Overlookers,  men 

Laborers,  men 

Weavino  : 

Winders,  women 

Warpers,  women 

Beamers,  men 

Weavers,  women 

Overseers,  men 

Tenters,  men 


WOOLEN  MANUFACTURE. 


DEWSBUEY  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


PRXPARINO  WOOLEff  CLOTH.  ETC : 

Wool-sorters,  men 

Wool-sconrers,  driers,  Ac,  men 

Dyers,  men 

Dyers,  foremen,  men « 

Teasers  and  willyers,  men 

Scribblers,  foremen,  men 

Scribblers,  feeders,  women 

Slnbbers,  men 

Slabbers,  piecers,  lads  and  boys 

Condenserminders,  women 

Spinners,  men 

Spinners,  pieoers,  lads  and  boys 

Spinners,  foremen,  men 

Warpers  and  beamers,  men 

Warpers  and  beamers,  women 

Healders,  lads  and  boys 

Weaving,  etc  : 

Weavers,  men 

Weavers,  women , 

Weavers,  lads  and  boys , 

Weavers,  elrls 

Weavers,  foremen  or  timers,  men 

Knotters  and  sewers,  women 

Bnrlers,  women 

Millers,  men 

Millers,  foremen,  men 

Manager,  men 

DRESSING  AND  FI1VI8HI5G  WOOLEN  CLOTH,  ETC: 

Dressers  or  glggers,  men • 

Dressers  or  giggers,  lads  and  boys 

Tenters,  men 

Cntters  or  croppers,  men 

Cutters  or  croppers,  lads  and  boys 

Cutters  or  croppers,  women 


$6  39 

4  36 

5  08 
9  68 
4  60 

10  89 
390 
9  68 
3  18 
390 
736 
3  18 
968 
508 

3  14 
390 

4  84 
387 
387 
390 
8  47 
396 
896 
4  84 
8  47 

14  58 

4  84 
387 
557 
4  84 
3  42 
2  42 


59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 

aa 

59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 

59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 


59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
99 
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DEWSBURY  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD— Continued. 


Occnpatioo. 

1' 

u 

DRXsspie  AND  nNiSHino  wooleu  cloth,  etc.— Contlnned. 

Prew-wtten,  men..................... 

$5  32 
3  87 
2  66 
968 
2  42 
532 
339 
8  47 
363 
702 
484 
532 

53 

Prai-fletten.  lad«  and  boys • 

59 

Borlera,  women 

60 

Drawers,  men ,. , 

60 

Drewen,  lads  and  boy« 

60 

Bnuben,  men 

60 

Bnitben,  lad«Mid  boys .<.... 

60 

60 

Eoginemen,  ladiand  boys 

60 

Mechanics,  men .' I 

60 

Lnborers,  men 

60 

Wareboose-men 

CO 

IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURE. 


SHEFFIELD  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


Ii0N-F0n5D£RS,  ETC. : 

Iron-moldcrs,  men 

Iron-molders,  lads  and  boys 

Joiners,  men 

Grinders  and  glaziers,  men 

Grinders  and  glaziers,  lads  and  boys 

Pattern-makers,  men .. 

Pattem-mRkers.  lads  and  boys 

Pattern-makers' assistuntSt  men 

Tinmen,  men 

Blacksmiths,  men 

Blacksmiths,  lads  and  boys 

Blacksmiths,  helpers,  men 

Engiae-flttem  and  turners,  men _ 

Engineers,  men < 

MUwrights.  men 

Holders,  men 

Pltners,men , 

Tamers,  men 

Screwers,men 

Hammer-men 

Strikers,  men 

Borers,  men 

8Iotters,men 

Fnmaee-men  In  forge 

Foander8,men 

Engine-men 

I>nllers,men 

Carters,  men 

Laborers,  men 

rOl-XAKEBS : 

Forffers  of  files,  12  inches  and  npward,men 

Strikers,  men 

Forgers  of  flies  under  12  inches,  men 

Grinders,  men 

Grinders,  lads  and  boys 

Cutters,  men 

Cotters,  lads  and  boys 

Cotters,  women 

Cutters,  girls 

Hardeners,  men .*. 

Hardeners,  women 


h 

k 

%^ 

Z^ 

1^ 

I' 

$7  74  to  $8  23 

50    to  57^ 

2  42 

60 

5  32  to 

6  78 

58^  to  60 

5  32  to  12  10 

50    to58i 

2  42 

50 

7  26  to 

968 

5e«to60 

1  45 

60 

436 

t?t 

678 

726  to 

7  74 

58^  to  60 

1  45 

60 

4  CO  to 

5  61 

58}  to  60 

726 

58i 

726 

561  to  60 

7  26 

58r 

7  74 

56t 

629 

58 

726 

58 

4  36 

58 

823 

58 

4  60 

58 

58 

5  61 

629 

58 

726 

58 

7  74 

58 

4  84 

58 

508 

58' 

81  cts.  per  day. 

57}  to  581 

8  71  to 

920 

48    to5S 

7  26  to 

887 

48    to  56 

605  to 

8  47 

50    to60 

8  71  to  14  64 

50    to  60 

532 

50    to  60 

4  84  to 

5  81 

50    to  60 

296  to 

363 

50    to  60 

2  18to 

363 

50    to  60 

1  69  to 

2  98 

50    to  60 

6  53  to 

7  74 

50    to  60 

2  18 

50    to  60 
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LABOR   IN   EUROPE   AND   AMERICA. 
Iron  and  steel'  manufacture— Continued. 


SHEFFIELD  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD— Continued. 


Occupation. 


o  * 

0  O. 


Horse-nail  makers: 

Horae-nftil  makers  (forgers)  by  machinery,  men.. 
Razor-makers  : 

Strikers,  men 

Forgers,  men 

Grinders,  men 

Setters-in,  men 

Wbetters.men ^ , 

Saw-makers  : 

Makers,  men 

Grinders,  men 

Handle-makers,  men 

SCISSOR-MAKERS: 

Forgers,  men .- , 

Grinders,  men 

Grinders,  lads  and  boys 

Filers,  men 

Filers,  men,  lads,  and  boys 

Finishers,  men , 

Dressers,  women 

Burnishers,  women 

SPRINO-KNIFE  MAKERS: 

Grinders,  best  work,  men 

Forgers,  best  work,  men 

Cutlers,  best  work,  men 

Scale  and  spring  makers,  best  work,  men 

Table-knife  makers  : 

Forgers,  men 

Strikers,  men 

Grinders,  men 

Hafters,  men 

Stove-oratk  fitters  and  fender-makers  : 

Molders,  men , 

Molders,  lads  and  boys 

Fitters,  men 

Fitters,  lads  and  boys 

Grinders,  men 

Grinders,  lads  and  boys 

Steel-makino  : 

Converter 

Converter's  laborer 

Melter 

Puller-out 

Coker 

Forge-man  and  tUter 

Rod-roller 

Rod  furnace  man , 

Sheet  roller 

Sheet -furnace  man 

Teemer 

Pot-makers 

Laborer 

Boys 


$5  3S 


584 


5  81 

48 

726 

48 

796 

48 

508 

4S 

5  81 

48 

• 

653 

54 

8  71 

54 

653 

54 

$4  84  to 

7  74 

55 

605  to 

8  71 

47 

9  42  to 

532 

47 

5  08  to 

799 

55 

9  49to 

363 

55 

6  05  to 

8  47 

50 

1  69to 

3  15 

50 

1  69  to 

990 

50 

796  to 

8  71 

48 

7  26 

48 

436  to 

726 

M 

653 

54 

8  71 

48 

6  17 

48 

5  81 

4d 

5  81 

54 

823 

50 

9  90 

50 

7  26 

50 

9  49 

50 

12  10 

50 

990 

50 

796  to 

8  47 

50  to  72 

460 

50  to  79 

8  93  to  94  90 

60  to  79 

6  78  to 

8  47 

50  to  79 

4  60  to 

533 

50  to  79 

8  71 

50  to  79 

10  16 

50  to  79 

508 

50  to  79 

9  68 

50  to  79 

796 

50  to  79 

968 

50  to  79 

968 

50  to  79 

436 

50  to  79 

1  94to 

4  36 

50  to  79 

NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Per  ton. 


Per  da  J. 


PUDDUMO : 

Highest  rate.. 

Lowest  rate  . . 

Average  rate. 
FLATE-ROLUNO  : 

Rolling 

Heating 

Charging 

Shearing 


$3  15 

10 

230 

10 

9  60 

20 

09  to 

1  57 

10 

•67  to 

97 

iO 

*38 

10 

67  to 

84 

10 

*  Extras  are  paid  on  these  prices  for  best  qnalitles. 
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NEWCASTLE  AMD  NEIOHBORBOOD— CoDtlnned. 


OceupntloD. 

1. 

k 

BO   4> 

Bar-rollino: 

Rolling 

$0  68to$l  09 

50to      93 

32 

Per  day. 

$1  13 

1  13 

1  05 

93 

$0  97  to  1  21 

68  to      73 

97  to  1  21 

lil 

1  13 

97  to  1  05 

97  to  I  21 

73 

80 

16  to      24 

80 

32  to      73 

10 

Heating 

10 

Cutting  down    ---, ....t-.«..,.^«-.T.T.--r, rr'-r.-,-T-,r-..--T,,w,r,m»T.mm 

10 

iROlC-rODNDKllS,  ETC. : 

Iron-molders ....... ........................................................ 

Join6ri  .•.....••..•.•.•.■..>«.•...•...•.•..•.•.•••>••••.•.•.■■.•«*.•..■••.. 

PAtt^rn-makers.... 

Tinmen  ................. 

Blackfmiths 

BlackcmithB'  heloen 

Engine* fitters  and  comert 

Bouer-makert 

Miilwrightfl 

PUners. 

Turners...................^.......... 

Screwen 

Driltera 

ADDf^ntices  ................................................................ 

Carterd 

Laborers 



DUNDEE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Per  week 

$7  26 

1  41 

5  57 

6  81 

569 

5  75 

1  59 

569 

1  94 

557 

2  90 

6  44 

121 

5  93 

1  69 

387 

5  44 

290 

3  87 

3  87 

3  87 

532 

4  60 

4  84 

4  23 

3  15 

363 

IlOX-FOUKDERS,  ETC. : 

Iron-moldera,  men 

Iron-molders,  lad«  and  boys 

Joiners,  men 

Pattern-makers,  men 

Blaeksmitlut,  men 

Engine-fitteni  and  turners,  men 

Englne^tters  and  tamers,  lads  and  boys 

B<mer-makerB,  men 

Boiler-makers,  lads  and  boys 

Engineers,  men 

Engineers,  lads  and  boys 

Planers,  men 

Planers,  lads  and  boys 

Tamers,  men «. 

Tnrnen,  lads  and  boys >. 

Gcrewen,  man  .••••. >.....i. ........... 

Tinisbers,  men 

Tiniiberst  lads  and  boys 

Hammer-men : 

Strikers,  men 

Borers,  men 

Slotters,  men 

Foraace-mon 

Engine-men 

Carters,  men 

Porters,  men 

Laborers,  men 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

8HIP-BXJILDIN6,  (OF  IRON.) 


NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occnpation. 

n 

ShIPBUILDEBS  : 

Moalderf 

$1  91 

$1  05  to  1  09 

73  to     81 

I  )7 

65tol33 

97 

1  13  to  1  17 

65  to      97 

97  to  1  17 

1  09  to  1  SI 

73  to  1  13 

73  to      81 

109 

58  to      77 

S4  to      40 

60  to      73 

10 

Fitters 

10 

Chippera •••..•••••«...•«.«.---•...•>••--•• ••••••-••••>••«••••> 

10 

Riveters  ................................................................... 

10 

Platen 

10 

Calken 

10 

CsrpeBterB ................................................................. 

10 

Helpers 

10 

Sini«iu 

10 

Joiners  uid  cturers. ........ •...•>.............*.................«..t....... 

10 

Painters..... ......••...•• a....... .................... -..•••.. 

10 

Drillers 

10 

Sawyers  ................................................................... 

10 

Strikers 

10 

Boys  ...................................................................... 

10 

Laborers   -...r^..T-r...........*..->.....«.*..r.r--r ^.T-r.^^^TTr.* .,,»., 

10 

BELFAST  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


SBTP-BUILDER8,  (IBOlf :) 

Sbip-smiths 

Strikers  or  helpers 

Sawyers 

Joiners 

Ship-orpenters 

Laborers 

Platers  and  boiler-makers. 

AngIe*lron  smitlis 

Riveters 

HolderS'Vp 


$0  97 

to  $1  09 

56 

97 

1  09 

I  13 

59 

109 

1  09 

1  01 

65 

DUNDEE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


iKON-SHIP  BUILDERS : 

Holders 

Bailders 

Fitters , 

Cbippers 

Riveters 

Plff.ters 

Cnlkers , 

Carpenters 

Helpers 

Boiier-makers 

Smiths 

Engineers 

Joiners  and  enrvers. 

Painters 

Drillers 

Sawyers 

Strikers 

B0V8 

Laborers 


Perwe< 

Bk. 

$7  26 

57 

678 

57 

678 

57 

568 

5& 

605 

5B 

$6  53  to  7  03 

58 

5  81  to  6  99 

58 

5  81 

58 

387 

58* 

796 

57 

6  78 

57 

678 

57 

629 

57 

678 

58* 

4  36 

sej 

629 

387 

58^ 

1  45 

387 

581 
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BOFE  AND  SAIL  MAKING. 


BELFAST  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


I- 


Sopi  aud  t\vine  spucners  : 

Rope-yarn  ipinnerf,  men 

Rope-yarn  spinners,  lads,  and  boys 

Twine-spinners,  men 

Twtne-epinners,  lads,  and  boys . 

Rope,  sail,  and  sail-cloth  makers 

Rope-makers,  men 

Rope-makers,  lads,  and  boys 

Sail-makers,  men 

Sail-makers,  lads,  and  boys 


$4  36 

$1  69  to  2  42 

4  36 

73  to  1  94 

4  36  to  6  05 
97  to  2  42 

6  53  to  7  74 
97  to  2  42 


59 
59 
59 
59 

59 
59 
59 
59 


EARTHENWARE  AND  PORCELAIN  MANUFACTURE. 


WORCESTER  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


P0RCELAI5 : 

T!ley -makers,  men 

Tbrower8,men 

Throwers,  lads  and  boys 

Turners,  men 

Tamers,  lads  and  boys 

Handler^  men 

Preners,  men 

Figure-makers,  men 

Figure-makers,  lads  and  boys 

Modelers,  men 

Holders,  men 

Saggar-makers,  men 

Biieoit- firemen,  men 

Biscolt-placws,  men 

Qlost-flKmen,  men • 

Oiost-plaoers,  men 

Kiln-firemen,  men 

Painters,  men 

Gilders,  men 

Bnamelers,  women 

Enamelers,  girls ; 

Burnishers,  women 

Burnishers,  girls 

Wardionsemen 

Engravers,  men 

Apprentices 

Oflloe  heads  and  attendants < 


$5  81 
968 
3  39 
968 

1  81 
726 

$7  26  to    968 
7  26^  to  12  10 

2  42 
9  68  to  15  24 
7  26  to    8  71 

7  26 

968 

4  35  to    4  84 

10  16 

605 

605 

7  26  to  19  36 

6  05  to    8  71 

2  42  to 

48  to 

1  93  to 

48  to 

4  84  to 

6  05  to 

Not  stated. 

193  60  to  726  00 

per  annum. 


339 
1  21 
290 
1  21 
726 
968 


11 


NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Eartbehwark  : 

Clay-makns,  men 

Clay-makers,  women 

Throwers,  men 

Tumeric  men 

Handlers,  m«i 

Preners,men  ■.•..........•..•..••.••.•■ 

Molders,men 

Saggar-makers,  men 

Biscuit-firemen,  men...., 

Biseuitplneers,  men 

*  Rates  paid  for  piece*work. 

18  L 


Per  day. 


•$1  45 

48 
•1  21 

97 
•1  45 
•121 
♦1  69 
•1  21 
tl  94 

*97 


t  Rates  paid  for  day-work. 


1st 

10 
10 
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274  LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

Earthenware  and  porcelain  manufacture— Continued. 

NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIOHBOBHOOD-Continaed. 


Earthen  ware— ContlnuoA 

Printeri>,men 

PrinterK'  tranaferrorii,  men 

Glost-firemen,  men 

GIo8t-placo»,  men 

Enamelers,  men 

Enamelera.  girk 

Kiln-roen,men 

Warehoa^men,  men 

Warehoaiemen,  women. . . 

Warehoosemen,  girli» 

Painters,  women 

Palnterg,  girls 

Burnishers,  women 

Laborers,  men 

Laborers,  women 

Laborers,  lads  and  boys. . . 

Laborers,  girls 

Gliders,  men 

Potters,  men 


CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURES. 


NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


CHEMICAL  WORKS : 

Foremen 

Timekeepers  and  weighers,  men 

Enginemen  and  brakesmen,  men 

Firemen,  boiler-men,  &o.,  men 

Sulphuric-acid  makers,  men 

Sulphate  of  soda  makers,  men 

Sulphate  of  soda  makers,  lads  and  boys 

Crude-soda  makers,  men....... 

Caustlc-8oda  makers,  men 

Caustic-soda  makers,  lads  and  boys 

Carbonate  of  soda  makers,  men 

Crystals  of  soda  makers,  men 

Bi-carbonate  of  soda  makers,  men 

Bleaching-powder  makers,  men 

Fire-brick  makers,  men 

Fire-brick  makers,  lads  and  boys 

Comrmon-brick  makers,  men 

Common-brick  makers,  lads  and  boys  . . 

Tile-makers,  men 

Blacksmiths,  men 

Blacksmiths,  lads  and  boys 

Millwrights,  men 

Millwrights,  lads  and  boys 

Joiners,  men 

Joiners,  lads  and  boys 

PItimbers,  men 

Plumbers,  lads  and  boys 

Bricklayers,  men 

Bricklayers,  lads  and  boys 

BIasoDs,men 

Laborers,  men 

Cartmen.men 

Keelmen,  men 

Saw -mill  raen 

Coopers,  m^^n 

Coopers,  ladd  and  boys 


*RaieB  paii  for  piece-work. 
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BOOT  AND  SHOE  BIAKING. 


NEWOASTLB  Ash  KEIQHBOKHOOD. 


Occupation. 


n 


Boot  akd  shoe  makers  : 

Foremen,  mea 

Catten,  men , 

Hand'Sewn  workers,  men. . 

Rlreterf,  men 

Flnlshen,  men 

rttterg,  women 

Machtniita,  women 

Apprenticei,  lads  aod  boys 
Appiendcei^  girls 


9k 

9k 
12 
9i 

it 


BELFAST  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD.. 


Per  day. 


Boot  and  shoe  makers 

Clogers,  men , 

Cloeera,  women 

Bootmen,  men 

Sboemen.men 

Ladiea'-men,  man. — 

Jobbers,  men 

Bbiden,  men 

Makers,  men 


$0  70 

Various 

$0  36  to 

48 

Do. 

97  to 

1  2L 

Do. 

97  to 

121 

Do. 

97  to 

1  21 

Do. 

97  to 

1  91 

Do. 

97  to 

1  21 

Do. 

97  to 

121 

Do. 

BREWING. 


l^EWCASTLE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occapation. 


J 
Ah 

is. 


Brewers  : 

Masb-koQie  men  and  others. 

Uppermen 

Upper  oellarmen 

Mait'honte  men 

Upper  draymen 

Under  draymen 

Coopers 

Carpeoten. .  ....«•..•■..••. 

Smitbi 

Laborers 


$5  06 
12  10 
653 
5  08 
7  26 

5  08 

6  53 
6  77 
677 
3  63 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


BELFAST  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 

,  Per  week. 

Bbewehs: 

Maah-boose  men 

$3  39 

339 

$3  87  to    4  84 

*4  84  to    7  26 

7  26 

2  90 

72 

Uppermen 

72 

Upper  draymen 

72 

Coopers .,. 

72 

Carpeoters. 

73 

Laborers 

72 

*  Rates  paid  for  piece-work. 
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BUILDU^a  TRADES. 


BELFAST  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


a. 


I  a 


BDILDIIIO  TRADES: 

Foremen 

Ha«>nB 

Hasoni'  laborers .  ... 

Bricklayers 

Bricklayers*  laborers 

Joiners 

House  carpenters. . . . 

PlRBterers 

Plasterers'  laborers . . 

Stone*catters 

Slaters 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Common  laborers  ... 


Si  33  to  13  42 

181 

60 

1  ai 

60 
1  fil 
I  21 
191 

60 
1  21 
1  21 
1  21 
1  21 

48 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


GAS-WOKKS. 


BELFAST  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Oocapaiion. 


Gas-works  : 
Gas*makers.. 

Stokers 

Retort-men  .. 
Engineers.... 

Joiners 

Bricklayers.. 

Smiths 

Pipe-layers  .. 
Lampligbteri 
Laborers  .... 


NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Rates  of  wages 
per  week. 

per  day. 

Gas-works: 

Gas-makers  -««t.^^^...,.. 

$8  83 
823 
823 
7  74 
653 
726 
629 
5  81 
629 
387 
430 

12 

Stokers --...- 

18 

Retort'fflcn  ................................................................ 

12 

Eagine-men.................. .................................... ......... 

13 

Joiners 

10 

Bricklayers • 

10 

Smiths.. ! 

10 

Plpe«layers  ................................................................ 

10 

Gas-fitters - 

10 

Lamplighters  .............................................................. 

Laboren 1. 1..  I. ....... 
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BELFAST  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


HATTERi,  SILK : 

Body-maken,  men . .. 
8Uk*finlihera,  men  ... 

Tippers  off,  men 

HlTTERa,  FSLT : 

Bodj-maken,  men . .. 

Proofen,  men 

Blockers,  men 

Djflrs,men 

Finishers,  men 

Crown*sewera,  women, 
Trimmers,  women.... 
Cap-makers,  women . . . 


LEATHER  MANUFACTURE. 


BELFAST  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occnpation. 

h 

1. 

el 

n 

Tsnnen  .....•...•••..••.......•. 

$3  00 

Paid  by  piece. 

3  63 

363 

$2  43  to    2  66 

60 

Carriers 

P'WBi-nwn  and  tbed-men 

60 

fitrapHaakers 

60 

Laborers..... 

60 

NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 

Per  week. 

i 

« 

Tnnen  m?n^..... ........x^.x...xa. ....x.^.*.*4.*.*.^x,4. 

$5  08 

1  45 
6  05 

2  18 
6  17 
2  18 
4  36 

10 

TaanersL  lads  and  bors *...... 

10 

Beam-men,  men.. 

11 

**tin-m«i  lads  and  boj^ 

10 

8bed-men,'men  .......'. •. 

11 

6b«d*men.  lads  and  boys  ....................................................... 

10 

Laljoren 

10 

*  For  erery  day  except  Saturday,  wben  the  hours  of  labor  are  6i. 
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SOAP-BOIUXG. 


BELFAST  ASD  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


n 

a 


Soap-boilers 

Agslatant  soap-boilers 

Foremen 

Carters 

Lp.borer8 


$5C8 
$2  90  to    3  14 

3  14 
290 


NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Soap-boilers per  annum  (£318) 

Assistant  soap-boilers ». 

Vat-men , 

Foremen 

Engine-^rirers 

Joiners,  ono  man,  two  lads  and  boys 

Foremen  Joiners 

Garters 

Warehousemen 

Laborers,  men 

Laborers,  lads  And  boys 

Watchmen 


*$1,055  12 
5  81 

4  60 

5  81 

6  77 
t$9  68  to  12  10  I 

629 
508 
532 
4  36 

3  87 

4  84 


4  60  to 
9  18  t4> 


fl9 

e» 

6» 
69 


^ 


69 
0» 


*  Per  annum.         t  For  the  three. 
seamen's  WAGES. 


PORT  OP  HULL. 


Occupation. 

Bates  of  wacea 
per  month. 

Masters 

$58  08  to  $121  00 
38  72  to      48  40 

First  mate 

Second  mate - --  --- 

33  8S 

First  engineers 

^ 

53  24  to      87  12 

33  68  to      56  OS 

Stokers  .TT 

16  94  to      S4  SO 

A.  B.  seamen 

14  53  to      d4  $M> 

0"lintt'y  seamen • 

9  68  to      24  90 

Boys...'. 

17  42 

PORT  OF  DUNDEE. 


Masters 

First  mate 

Second  mate  .... 

First  engineers . . 
Second  engineers 
Stokers 

A.  B.  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 


$48  40  to  $96  80 
24  20  to    38  72 
14  52  to    39  Oi 
Perweelc 

$13  31 
8  47 

Per  m<mth. 
$14  52  to  $lft  94 
9  42  to    12  10 
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WAGES  IN  IBONMILLS. 

Before  proceeding  to  investigate  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  iron  man- 
ofactnre  of  Great  Britain  in  July,  1872,  tiie  author  had  several  inter- 
vieTTS  with  Walter  Williams,  esq.,  who  supplied  him  with  letters  to  the 
most  distinguished  iron-masters  of  England  and  Wales.  In  subsequent 
interviews  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  by  frequent 
correspondence,  Mr.  Williams  has  afforded  information  of  great  value, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  Cleveland,  the  South 
Staffordshire,  and  the  Welsh  iron-mills.  Finding  that  the  prices  of 
labor  in  iron-mills  then  and  subsequently  prevailing  were  by  no  means 
established — the  mutations  from  the  standard  of  1871  being  nearly  as 
frequent  as  those  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer,  or  the  price  of 
stocks  on  'change — ^the  author  postponed  from  time  to  time  the  compi^- 
tion  of  the  data  he  had  at  command,  until  the  present  period,  in  order 
to  furnish  the  latest  schedule  agreed  upon  by  masters  and  men'.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  before  the  figures  in  the  following  tables  meet 
the  eyes  of  readers,  such  other  changes  may  occur  as  to  render  them 
then  inaccurate,  and  they  may,  therefore,  fail  to  fully  represent  the 
actual  earnings  of  mill-operatives  at  that  later  period. 

STANDABn  WAGES. 

•  To  show  a  few  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  wages  of 
mill-hands,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  standard  wages  in  the  north  of 
England  iron-trade  which  were  adopted  and  printed  in  1871,  under- 
went an  addition  of  6<i  per  ton  on  puddling  prices,  and  5  per  cent,  on 
other  wages  was  made  in  October,  1871 ;  a  further  addition  of  similar 
amount  in  April,  1872,  and  still  further  additions  in  1872,  making  a 
total  advance  of  20  per  cent,  from  standard  rates.  In  some  parts  of 
England,  such  as  South  Staffordshire,  the  aggregate  advance  amounted 
to  30  pet  cent  on  the  fixed  rates.  Having  reached  the  maximum  the 
wages  gradually  declined,  until,  in  October,  1874,  they  were  established 
at  an  advance  of  12  per  cent,  on  the  standard  prices  of  1871,  which  are 
given  in  the  tables  on  the  following  pages.  The  price  for  puddling, 
which  in  1871  was  9«.  6(L,  has,  after  various  changes,  been  fixed  at  10^. 
9d.  ($2.60  United  States  gold)  per  ton. 
Under  date  of  Stafford,  October  26, 1B74,  Mr.  Williams  writes: 

I  send  yon  a  printed  list  with  aU  partioolaTB  at  the  standard  rates.  To  these  add  12 
per  cent.  These  rates  represent  not  only  the  north,  bnt  Staffordshire  and  all  the  mid- 
laod  oonnties  and  Scotland.  Wales  is  25  per  cent,  to  27^  per  cent,  lower.  Blast-fur- 
nacemen's  wages  wonld  not  be  ooyered  by  a  rate  of  5«.  6a.  to  68.  per  ton  on  common 
iron,  and  89.  to  ds.  per  ton,  2,240  poonds,  on  best  iron  and  cold  blast. 

Advices  from  Wolverhampton  state : 

At  a  meeting  of  representatiye  iron-masters  and  iron- workers  held  at  this  place  Oc- 
tober 2.  1874,  a  new  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  workers  of  finished  iron  was 
adopted.  Pnddlers  are  now  paid  lOa.  9d.  per  ton,  and  mill-men's  wages  in  like  propor- 
tion. This  rate  is  based  npon  the  average  net  seUing  prices,  dnring  the  past  qoarter, 
of  finished  iron  in  the  nortn  of  England,  and  of  the  bars  sold  bv  twelve  selected  firms 
in  Sonth  Stafforddiire.  The  reduction  in  pnddlers'  wages  is  is,  per  ton,  and  in  mill- 
men's  wages  10  per  cent.  This  settles  the  wages  qnestion  in  England  for  another  quar- 
ter. The  reduction  has  been  oheerftdly  submitted  to  by  the  men,  and  has  afforded  satis- 
faction to  the  employers.  The  former  looked  for  a  fall  in  wages  of  12^  per  cent.,  and 
even  15^  x>er  cent,  was  not  thought  too  much,  while  the  latter  were  scarcely  prepared 
for  more  than  7i  per  cent. 
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ROTARY  PUDDLING. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  connection  to  refer  to  the  introduction, 
with  apparent  success,  of  mechanical  puddling,  effecting  as  it  will  by  its 
labor-saving  process  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pud- 
dling. Mr.  Bell,  who  has  recently  been  examining  the  process  as  con- 
ducted in  American  furnaces,  says  he  believes — 

That  rotary  paddling  will  nltimately  be  achieved,  and  it  may  be  the  result  of  aome 
modification  of  the  apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  Danks.  Whenever  hand-pnddlinf  is 
superseded  by  mechanical  means,  Mr.  Danks  will  deserve  great  credit  for  the  assist- 
ance he  has  already  rendered,  not  only  in  perfecting  the  furnace  itself,  bat  in 
devising  other  appliances  required  in  manipulating  large  masses  of  iron. 

Mr.  Jones,  the  superintendent  of  the  Erimus  works,  says: 

The  fettling  for  the  furnace  and  the  materials  used  for  the  same  are  no  longer 
questions  of  difficulty,  and  in  this  respect  we  have  no  drawback.  We  line  the 
furnace  after  each  heat  with  best  tap,  Pottery  mine,  purple  ore,  and  Spanish  ore; 
suitable  proportions  are  mixed  in  a  grinding  mill  and  then  used  in  the  furnaoes. 
Fettling  can  be  procured  suitable  to  any  district,  where  the  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  pig-iron  mostly  necessitates  a  variation  in  the  fettling  ingredients. 

With  regard  to  the  mechanical  imperfections  of  the  Danks  machines,  they  have 
been  of  a  serious  character.  The  repairs  have  been  ven^  costly,  and  the  loss  of  output, 
by  reason  of  frequent  stoppage,  has  affected  the  cost  of  production  most  unfavorably. 
It  became  apparent  that  unless  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  fumaoe  was 
such  as  to  insure  regularity  of  work,  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  satisfactory  returns. 
A  new  furnace  of  a  different  construction  was  buUt.  It  is  a  double-cased  wroaght-iron 
furnace,  hooped  with  steel,  and  is  water-Jacketed.  There  is  a  constant  flow  of  water 
to  and  from  the  water  space,  and  the  water  at  the  outlet  pipe  is  kept  at  from  80^  to 
100^  Fahr.,  in  fact,  perfectly  cool.  This  double-cased  furnace  has  maintained  its 
mechanical  accuracy,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  that  a -single-cased  furnace  can  do, 
owin^  to  the  effects  of  expansion  and  contraction.  The  firing  of  the  new  fumaoe  is 
done  in  the  usual  mannei.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  improve- 
ments of  this  machine.  Mr.  James  Jones  claims  that  it*  has  been  designed  and 
constructed  after  all  the  weak  points  of  its  forerunner  have  been  carefuUy  considered 
The  directors  are  so  satisfied  with  the  work  done  by  this 'machine  that  they  have 
ordered  five  more,  and  six  sets  of  new  engines  to  drive  them.  In  designing  the  en^nes 
the  same  amount  of  care  has  been  taken.  They  are  over-head  double-cylinder  eogmes ; 
the  wearing  parts  have  been  carefully  designed,  and  nothing  in  strength  or  In  the 
detail  is  left  unprovided  for,  so  as  to  assure  continuous  and  satis^tory  working. 

Pig-iron  refined  in  Thomas's  cupolas  is  used.  The  chemical  effect  is  to  remove  a  part 
ef  the  silicon  and  phosphorus,  and  in  the  furnace  the  fettling  stands  better.  The 
weight  of  the  charge  is  14  cwt. 

No  heat  t«akes  more  than  35  minutes  to  puddle.  The  heat  is  removed  in  a  single 
baU,  and  squeezed  or  shaped  into  a  piece  about  4  feet  long  by  15  inches  diameter.  It 
is  then  cut  up  at  the  same  heat  and  taken  to  reheating  furnaces,  where  it  is  reheated, 
hammered  and  rolled  into  bars.  The  Erimus  Company  are  now  making  angles^  bnlbi^ 
bars,  and  tees,  with  no  other  iron  than  Cleveland. 

Three  relays  of  men  are  employed  at  the  machines,  and  work  eight-hour  shifts. 

The  present  consomption  of  coal  is  for  actual  puddling  d^  cwt  to  the  ton  of  bars. 
Of  fettlmg  (half  bought  and  half  ttom  first  heating  or  mill  furnaces)  9  cwt  to  the  ton  of 
bars.  The  yield  of  bar  firom  pig  is  20  cwt  of  pig  to  20  cwt  of  bars. '  The  wlK4e 
quantity  of  coal  used  to  the  ton  of  bar^  including  reheating,  is  under  20  cwt  The 
price  we  pay  the  pnddlers  is  at  present  3«.  2  4-lOd.  per  ton  long  weight,  they  paying 
their  own  nnderhands.  The  whole  wages  of  eveiy  kind,  including  cupola-refining 
and  reheating,  is  under  20«.  per  ton  of  bars. 

It  is  intended  to  increase  tne  charge  to  one  ton. 

The  experiment  of  working  this  charge  has  frequently  been  made,  and  the  time 
required  for  puddling  never  exceeds  forty  minutes.  The  number  of  heats  will  be  the 
same  as  at  present,  viz.,  six  in  eight  hours,  and  it  is  simply  by  the  increase  of  tlie 
weight  of  the  charge  that  the  quantity  will  be  raised  from  300  to  500  tons.  The  actoal 
puddling  of  thesix  neats  will  take  up  four  hours  for  fettling,  repairing,  cleaning  grmte- 
bars^  &o. 

We  find  that  it  takes  the  same  coal  to  puddle  a  ton  as  to  puddle  14  cwt,  and  as  tbe 
time  consumed  in  charging,  drawing,  fettling,  and  squeezing  will  be  the  same  as  at 
present,  it  is  obvious  that  the  increase  of  the  charge  to  a  ton  is  the  proper  conne.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  the  consumption  of  coal  for  puddling 
down  to  7  cwt.  to  the  ton  of  bars,  and  the  whole  of  the  coal  consumed  in  the  puddlini; 
department  to  15  cwt,  and  we  anticipate  that  the  wages  will  not  exceed  lot.  on  the 
ton  of  bars,  which  will  include  all  labor  charges  in  the  paddling  dep 
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YOBKSHIBE. 

Wages  paid  at  Monk  Bridge  Iron-Warhe,  and  daewhere  in  Leede  oaneular  dietrioL 


Deacription  of  work. 


Per  ton,! 


FUODLDfO. 

PiddUag  iron  to  hehre-luunineTt 

Piidlisg  iron  for  18-inoh 

PnddUng  iron  for  molds,  doubled 

PeMUngironforOandlOinchbarStinSbftUe ^ 

PeMUngiron  for  0  and  10  inoh  bars,  doabled 

PsddUng  borings  and  tomings „.. 

PiddttBg  borings  and  tamings  for  li^inob 

Paddbng  iron  to  steam-hammers » 

Paddling  borings  and  turnings 

PiddUng  bnsstled  tomings 

HKLYB-HAlOfXBS. 

flUigttng 

fiUsfding  for  10-inch  bars 

DoBMisg  for  19-inch  bars 

Doabling  for  molds , 

Belling  &rge-bars 1 ^ 

BOD-MILL. 
HiBitfaig  and  rolling  bars : 

linch,  round  and  square,  and  flats  1|  inches  and  abore 

Flats  under  1|  inches,  bsrs  under  1  inoh  round 

Bsi%  11-16  ana  I.  round  and  square 

Bsi%  9-16  and  |,  round  and  square , 

Bars,  7-16  and  I,  round  and  square , 

Bars,  5-16  and  I,  round  and  square 

Plata,  under  I  Inoh  thiok , 

Flati^  under  linch  broad , 

Plata,  under  4  Inch  thick  and  1  inoh  broad 

Plats,  11-16  and  r.  4  and  t,  4  and  i 

Plats.  I  and  3-16, 1  and  4 

BUleto 

14-IKCni  BAB-UILL. 

Hasting  and  rolling: 

Alibars,  round  and  square,  to  3  ewt^  and  aU  flats  1  to  6  inches  broad 

Bars,3to4cwt 

Bars,4to5cwt 

Bars,  above  5  cwt 

Bars,  under  i  inch  thick 

_  rLATB-MILL. 

Bsatiag  and  rolling: 

Fbies  from  piles  under  4  cwt 

Plates  from  piles  4  to  5  cwt 

Plates  from  piles  5  to  6  cwt 

Plates  from  piles  6  to  7  cwt 

Platea  from  pfleo  7  to  8  cwt 

Plates  fhm  piles  8  to  9  cwt 

Plates  from  piles  9  to  10  cwt 

Torkridre  slabs, under  700  pounds  ... 
Terkshire  slabs,  700  to  1,000  pounds. . 
Torkshire  slabs,  1.000  to  2,000  pounds 
Yerkahire  slabs,  abore  S,000  pounds. . 

Torkahire  slabs, under  700  pounds  ... 
Torkshire  shiba,  700  to  1,000  pounds. . 
Torkshire  slabs.  1,000  to  2,000  pounds 
ToAahire  slabs,  aboTO  2,000  ponnda  . 


14    6 
14    6 


14 
14 
1:1 
13 
13 
IS 
11 


•1  10 
•1  11 

*a  6 

•2    6 
•1    0 


f5 
f5 
16 
18 

tu 

tl6 

n 

t7 
18 

no 

tl6 


t3    3 


f8 
f9 
tl2 
tl4 
tl6 
tl9 
121 


7 
10 
12 
14 

6 

7 
10 
12 


«.  d. 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

12 

13 

13    0 

12    0 

U    0 


2  4 

2  6 

3  3 
3  3 
1  a 


7  6 

8  3 

9  9 
12  0 
16  6 
94  0 
10  10 
10  10 
18  1 
15  0 
24    0 

4  10 


7  6 

9  9 

12  0 

14  3 

9  9 


12  0 

14  3 

18  0 

21  9 

24  9 

29  3 

32  3 


7 
10 
12 
14 

6 

7 
10 
12 


*  Add  30  per  cent. 


t  Add  50  per  cent 
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NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Wages  paid  at  (he  Biddulph  VaUejf  and  Norton  Iron-Wofhs.  North  Staffordshire,  August  Zl, 

1672. 


Deaoription  of  work. 


Per  ton. 


Puddling: 

Nobbling 

Doubling 

CMtings 

^Tot-fion,  (best) 

Heating: 

PilM 

Blooms  ..'. 

Shingling,  steam-hunmera : 

Nobbling 

Donbliug 

Porge-Tomng 

Briok  laying,  repairing  ftimaoee 

Forges 

Mills 

Cutting  down  for  bv-mills 

Catting  down  for  plate-mills .... 


d. 
6 
6 
6 
6 

0 

1 

0 
6 

•8* 

nu 


•4 

*3 
tl    0 

m 


Description  of  work. 


Fes  ton. 


Boiling  and  beating: 

Ordinary  plates 

Faggoting  plates 

Keneating  plates 

Extra-large  plates,  (over  17  owt.  fin- 
ished, or  5  feet  wlae.  half  ciroles) . . . 
Boiling,  heating,  and  straightening : 

Merchant  Mrs 

Under  Si  poonds  per  foot 

Bounds  and  squares,  4i-inoh  and  up- 
ward, and  flats,  7  to  8  inch 

Bounds  and  squares,  7-16  and  3-8  inch, 
and  flats  under  1  by  ^inch 

Bounds  and  squares,  5-16  and  1.4 
inch 

T-iron 

Bebeating 

Changing  rolls,  ^St.Od 


«. 

« 

19 

t9 

tia 

t4 

t5 

H 

n 

ni 

f4 

ja 

•  "With  30  per  cent.  on. 
t  With  50  per  cent.  on. 


1  Extrfts,  with  .V)  per  cent. 
§  Per  turn  per  fortnight. 


NORTH  AND  S9nTH  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Wages  paid  in  forges  and  mills  in  1872. 

Puddling  pig-iron,  6  heatSi  ordinary  quality 12s,  6d.  per  ton  of  2,640  pounds. 

Puddling  pig-iron,  5  heats,  best  quality 12s.  6d.  per  ton  of  2,640  poundd. 

Puddling  pis-iron,  5  heats,  extra  best Is.  per  ton  extra. 

1  to  2  cwt.  of  scrap-iron,  pier  turn,  allowed  at  full  rate  for  puddling. 
1  to  2  cwt.  for  doubled-iron,  two  or  more  balls  hammered  together,  Is.  per  ton. 

Shillings.   Pence. 

1  to  2  cwt.  castings •  14  6  per  ton. 

Hammering,  8t<eam-hammer 1  4  per  ton. 

Hammering,  steam  for  doubling 1         10  per  ton. 

Squeezers 1  0  per  ton. 

Forge-rolling 1  4  perton. 

Stocktaking-mills  for  plates 1  2perton. 

Stocktaking-mills  for  bars 1  Sperton. 

Miscellaneous  labor  in  forges,  iron  to  forge,  coal,  including  ash- 
wheeling,  mill- wrighting,  smithing,  d^ 7  6pertoii. 

In  plate-mill: 

Rolling  and  beating  ordinary  plates 9  4pertoiL. 

Rolling  and  beating  faggoted  plates 14  6perton. 

Reheated 14  6pertoii. 

Extra  large  and  up  to  5  feet  wide 18  3  per  ton. 

Shearing  and  8x>eilling,  dLC 7  6pertoD. 

Miscelkuieous hsbbor  in  mills 5  Upertcm. 
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SOUTH  WALES. 

Wages  paid  in  irotMnilU, 

Per  ton. 

Merchant-inill,  ordinary  sizes,  heating,  rolling 6s,  4d. 

Under  2|  pounds  per  foot 4    7«*  ^* 

Larse  rounds,  squares,  angles,  andT-iron ....«.^ 9^.  Ad, 

SoMdl  angles  and  T-iron 7s,  6<2. 

Reheating 3a  Ad. 

Seven-sixteenths  and  f  rounds  and  squares,  flats  under  1  and  i lis,  4d. 

Miaoellaneons  lahor  in  mill bs.  Od. 

Per  dfty. 

Ordinary  lahor  is  from 4s,  to  59. 

Engine^  wages 5«.6d.  to6«.  6d. 

Machinists I-...     68,  to  Js,Gd, 

MiU-wrights bs,  6d.  to  6s,  6d. 

Cosl-wheelers  and  ash-wheelers • 5«.  to6«. 

Tom  and  mill  stooktakers > , : 4s,  6d,  to^,6d. 

PiiMlers'  underbands 4s.tob8,6d. 

Hammermen's  assistants Ss,to9s, 

BoUerB'afisistants 8«.  to  lU. 

Boys  from  11  to  14  years  of  age Is,  8d.  to  3f.  4<2. 

Wages  range  in  Sonth  Wales  from  15  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  less 
than  other  parts.  Men  in  Sonth  Wales  earn,  however,  about  as  much 
as  in  England.  They  have  more  steady  work,  get  rent  cheaper,  paying 
abont  Is.  per  week  for  rooms  which  in  England  cost  about  4^. ;  get  coal 
for  a  trifle,  say  3«.,  while  no  allowance  is  made  in  England. 

STATEMENT  OF  WALTEB  WILLIAMS,  ESQ. 

When  Mr.  Williams  was  in  Washington,  in  December,  1872,  he  gave 
tiie  following  summary  of  the  .wages  which  then  obtained  in  the  iron* 
mills  of  England: 

For  six-heat  iron,  129.  6d,  in  aU  parts  of  England  except  in  Wales:  less  in  Walea. 
Best,  or  fiTe-heat  iron.  Is,  per  ton  extra.  A  man  gets  the  same  wages  lor  five  heata  aa 
be  does  for  gray  or  ordinary  iron. 

Pnddler  pays  to  nnderhands  4s,  to  4s.  6d,  and  pays  one  additional  turn  alternate 
weeks.  For  working  level-hands,  6d,  per  day.  Prize-money  allowed  of  bs,  per  fort- 
niriit  where  they  work  fall  time.  Puddlers  allowed  one  sorap-ball  each  per  day,  nomi- 
nsUy  one  hundred-weight,  generally  two,  and  are  paid  at  the  same  rates  as  if  for 
paddling. 

Hammerinp:  single  balls  and  shingling,  9d,  per  ton ;  hammering  doable  balls,  Is, ; 
bsmmering  three  and  fonr  balls,  Is,  2a.  Assistance  given  by  the  firm  in  conveying  the 
iMtal  from  the  fnmace  to  the  squeezers.  Forge-rolling  ordinary  pnddle-bars,  lOd. : 
bugging  oat  and  straightening,  3a.  per  ton ;  add  to  aU  the  above,  except  paddling,  20 
percent. 

Ken  engaged  in  shearing  and  taking  ont  pnddle-bars  from  the  forge,  4s,  7id, ;  coal, 
idi,  and  wheeling,  bs,  3d,  per  day. 

BaU-wsiUs, — ^First  beating.  Is,  lid,  per  ton ;  second  heating,  Hid.  for  rails. 

^ii^Iet.— First  heating,  2«.  9d. ;  second  heating.  Is,- 2^.    This  is  seldom  done. 

Farnaeemen  pay  a  shilling  a  day  ont  of  above  wages. 

In  rail  and  heavy  angle  mills,  when  paid  by  the  ton,  including  all  labor,  Zs,  6d,  per 
ton. 

Bloominff  and  catching,  ^d. 

Seau-skilled  labor  in  rail  and  angle-mills,  5s,  3d  and  6s,  3(2.  per  day. 

All  labor  outside  from  bs,  2d,to&,Zd,  per  day. 

Rolling  ordinary  bars,  3s.  3d,  per  ton ;  rolling  reheated  iron,  4s,  6d,;  all  extra  assist* 
ioee  found  by  the  firm. 

Holier  finds  all  help  at  rolls  at  above  rates. 

£xtra  help  beyond  those  at  rolls  found  by  firm,  varying  in  wages  from  that  of  a  maa 
«t5t.3<f.toaboyat2«.  lOd. 
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Dates. 


II 

o 


April,  1808 

BecMDiwr,  1860. 
October,  1871... 
Much,  1873.... 
August  187S... 
31AJ.1873 


7  0 
80 
90 
10  0 
12  0 
19  9 


8.0. 
lOi 

Hi 
1  3 
1  4 

IS 


1  0 
lOi^ 

1? 


WAGES  m  STEEL- WOBKS.     . 
Stciement  nhtncing  the  average  weekly  earmnge  in  1872 of  workmen  in  Sheffield  Steel-WorJa.* 

£  8. 

PDddlew 2  5 

Helpers 1  0 

Shinglere 4  0 

l^uoglere' helpers 1  0 

FoKe-ioUera : 4  0 

BaUfiiniaoe-meii 3  0 

Ball  fomace-meii's  helpers 1  0 

Blacksmiths 2  0 

Strikers 1  4 

Fitters 1  10 

Sbtters  and  planers 1  8 

Laborers 1  1 

EDgine-tenters 1  13 

Hremen , 1  9 

Hammer-men 1  10 

Aib-wheelers 1  0 

Coal-^onloaders 1  0 

TroUey-hoys 0  10 

COAL-MINING. 

Having  presented  the  changes  that  have  occarred  in  the  earnings  of 
men  employed  in  the  various  departments  of  the  iron  industry  since 
September,  1871,  it  is  eminently  proper  to  show  the  various  mutations 
in  the  cost  of  production  which  another  industry  intimately  connected 
with  the  former  has  undergone  since  the  month  of  September,  1871. 


u.  s. 

d 

Gold. 

0 

$10  89 

0 

484 

0 

19  36 

0 

484 

0 

19  36 

0 

14  52 

0 

484 

0 

968 

0 

580 

0 

726 

0 

6  78 

0 

508 

0 

798 

0 

702 

0 

726 

0 

4  84 

0 

484 

0 

242 

COAL-FIELDS  OF  DUEHAM  AND  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

By  way  of  an  introduction  to  the  subject  the  following  extracts  from 
a  report  of  Mr.  Jones,  United  States  consul  at  Newcastle,  on  the  "In- 
dustrial Besources  of  the  Tyne,"  are  submitted : 

I  will  now  consider  the  indastrial  resonrces  of  the  Tyne,  commeuciDg  with  coal,  that 
mineral  being  entitled  to  head  the  list  as  the  chief  product  of  the  district,  as  the  reports 
generaUj  speak  of  this  as  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  district. 

Carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  has  ever  been  looked  upon  as  impossible  and  ahsnrd,  in 
a  business  point  of  view,  yet,  since  the  present  high  figures  have  prevailed,  coals  have 
been  carried  to  Newcastle  from  Hull,  and  latterly  from  Belgium,  clearly  proving  that 
the  coal-market  of  the  present  day  Is  in  an  unhealthy  condition. 

*  The  above  is  the  estimate  of  a  gentleman  connected  witL  one  of  the  largest  steel- 
nanoiaeturing  works  of  Sheffield. 
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The  coal-fields  of  Dnrhom  are  more  exteosive  aod  the  mineral  softer  than  that  of 
North amberland,  Which  is  hard,  aud  in  thin  seams,  requiring  a  for  greater  amount  of 
skill  in  the  working  thereof  than  the  Durham  coal.  The  annual  product  is  not  less 
than  twenty-eight  millions  of  tons.  The  numher  of  colliers  in  the  Northumberland 
mines  is  about  tnirteen  thousand,  the  average  price  for  mining  being  42  cents  per  ton. 
In  the  Durham  district  the  number  of  colliers  is  much  larger,  averging  about  thirty- 
four  thousand,  the  price  per  ton  for  mining  being  30  cents.  The  recent  general  rise  in 
the  price  of  coals  throughout  England  is  nowhere  more  striking  thou  at  Newcastle. 
In  September,  lti71,  coals  sold  at  ^.42  per  ton,  and  in  September,  1872,  the  same  coals 
were  sold  at  $6.05  per  ton,  and  according  to  newspaper  reports  a  contract  has  Just 
been  entered  into  m  France  for  the  supply  to  England  of  250,000  tons. 

The  following  statements  showing  the  maximnm  and  minimam  co^ 
of  labor  in  the  Durham  and  in  the  Korthnmberland  coal-mines  in  1873, 
also  the  advances  and  redactions  made  in  the  wages  of  miners,  with 
their  average  earnings  at  various  dates  from  April,  1871,  to  December, 
1874,  were  furnished  by  T.  W.  Sunning,  esq.,  mining-engineer  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  England : 

DURHAM. 

Off'kand  lobar  Mow  ground, 
[The  prices  inolade  all  percentAges  given  ap  to  December  31, 1873.] 


Class  of  lubor. 


Fore  overman |3  SIS 

fiackoverman 178 

Deputies 1  83 

Timber-lenders 157 

Master  shifters 178 

Shifters 1  90 

Chookmen,  (contraot  work) ....  3  43 

Stouemen 1  94 

Stone-patters 137 

Master  waatemen 1  90 

Wastemen 1  55 

Helpers-ap,  (no  house) 133 

Bracing  inclines,  (no  house)  ...  1  55 

Drivers,  (no  house) 75 

Platters,  (no  house) 97 

Puttors^lrivlnE,  (no  bouse) 1  S3 

lisnding-lads,  (no  house) 1  35 

Couplers,  (no  bouse) 131 

Switeh-keeper.  (no  house) 89 

Tnppers,  (no  noose) 03 


Wages  per  day. 
with  house  or  al- 
lowance for  rent 


$1  51 

1  31 

185 

73 

97 

68 

1  39 

135 

61 

97 

.79 

46 

«0 

43 

36 

61 

34 

36 

36 

84 


II  86 

1  49 

1  53 

1  15 

137 

1  13 

1  90 

1  50 

99 

1  43 

1  17 

89 

1  03 

SO 

67 

91 

85 

79 

63 

43 


Class  of  Ubor. 


Greasers,  (no  boose) Ill  87 

HauUng-enginemen 1  65 

Pumping  enginemen 161 

Firemen 137 

Fumaoemen 133 

Lampmen 1  47 

Water-leaders 1  57 

Horse-keepers 157 

Roliey-way  men. 1  94 

BoUey-way  boys 157 

Set-riders 157 

Onsetters 3  30 

Onsetters' boys 131 

Shaft-men 178 

1  45 

Masons' laborers Ill 

Chargemen  sinkers 186 

Sinkers - 178 

Waiter«-on 153 

Hewers  at  off-hand  work 1  60 


Wages  per  day, 
with  house  or  al- 
lowance fbr  rent. 


10  38 

1  35 

100 

65 

67 

60 

60 

61 

07 

57 

77 

78 

40 

70 

03 

03 

1  83 

1  00 

1  03 


10  83 
1  45 
135 
1  01 
1  01 
103 
1  13 
1  09 
1  45 
107 
1  17 
1  54 
81 
180 
1  19 
101 
1  84 
174 
1  88 
1  33 


Hand-pnttors*  average  earnings,  11.53  per  dny :  pony -putters*  average  earnings,  11.00.    These  work 
men  were  all  advanced  and  reduced  at  the  same  dotes  and  te  the  same  amount  as  miners  or  hewers. 


Statenient  shoioing  the  advances  and  reduciioni  made  in  the  wages  of  Durham  minerSf  toge&er 
with  their  average  eamingSf  at  various  dates  since  Aprils  1871. 


Dates. 


First  six  months  in  1871 

January  and  February,  1873.. 

March,  1873 

July,1873 

December,  1878 

February,  1873 

December,  1873 

April,  1874 

November,  1874 , 

December,  1874 


Advances. 


30  per  cent.. 
15  per  cent. 


15per  oeni.. 


Reductions. 


10  pet  cent.. 
0  per  cent.. 


Total- advance 

above  1871 

prices. 


38  per  cent. 


58.7  per  cent . 


43.4  per  cent . 
30  per  cent... 


Average 
earnings. 


111? 
1  85 


1  78 


1  49 
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Durham  coal-fielda.    Off-hand  labor  above  ground, 
(These  i»rioee  inclade  all  percentngee  given  np  to  December  31, 1873.] 


ClAM  of  labor. 


Foreman  smiths 

Smiths 

Hone-shoers 

Piek-aharpeners 

Striken 

Bofler-boilders 

Fbremen  Joiners ........ 

Jodners 

Wagon-wrigfats 

Tub-Benders 

Sjwyw 

Rttets 

ClMnaers  and  grothers. . 


M4S0IIS*  laborers 

Wbding-enginemen,  <8  hoors) 
Pumping-eoffinemen,  (8  hoars) 
HwUng-enipnnnen,  (8  hoars) 
Pln>«iiginemen,  (18  hoars).... 
LocoaiotiTe-engfnemen,  (19hrs.) 

BoQer-minders 

'vemoif,  pit. ............... 

Finmen,  looomotivo 

Inspector  or  heap-keeper  ... 

Bsoksmen 

Patting  in  tube,  boys 

PottiDg  in  tabs,  men 

Pick-carriers 

Tabdeaoers 

Weighmen 


Wages  per  day. 
wiui  hoase  found 
or  rent  allowed. 


H  04 
1  34 
1  93 
119 
1  06 
1  45 
S09 
1  37 
1S3 
187 
1  30 
1  45 
1  80 
1  41 
1  45 
1  55 
181 
1  71 
133 
1  33 
1  33 
1  61 
1  33 
1  33 
1  30 
1  77 
185 
72 
153 
60 
60 
1  50 


$0  06 

1  OS 

1  00 

78 

58 

1  00 

1  18 

P6 

1  03 

80 

88 

1  08 

1  06 

1  02 

06 

06 

46 

84 

1  33 

1  33 

1  25 

1  33 

.1  00 

76 

86 

03 

06 

34 

76 

24 

24 

76 


»1  45 
1  18 
1  87 
180 

80 
1  83 
1  57 
1  11 
1  13 
103 
1  13 
1  27 
1  40 
181 
1  81 
1  25 

83 
1  87 
1  33 
1  33 
180 
1  47 
1  17 
1  05 
1  13 
1  35 
1  41 

53 
1  15 

43 

43 
1  17 


Class  of  labor. 


Token-men ^.I|l  33 

Token-boys 78 

Keeker  on  screens 180 

Soreeners 1  16 

Small- wagon  boy 78 

Apparatas-boy 78 

Winters 48 

Callers (*) 

Stone-teamers 145 

Laborers 141 

Horse-keepers 181 

Cartmen 1  08 

Plate-layers 180 

Plate-layers'  assistants 1  10 

Branch-drirers 1  81 

Wagon-greasers,  boys .,  60 

Branch-men 1  81 

Bank-riders 1  80 

Bank-headmen 1  14 

Bank-bottom  men 181 

Coke-bamers 177 

Coke-drawers,  (contract) 1  08 

Coke-flUers,  (contract }  no  al- 
lowance for  hoase  or  rent) ...  1  04 
Small-ranners  or  looders.  (no 
allowance  for  hoase  or  rent) .  1  04 

Oven-daabers,  boys 60 

Oren-levelers I  18 

Staithmen 181 

Teamers 108 

Laborers,  (no  allowance  for 
hoase  or  rent) 


Wages  per  day, 
wiUi  hoase  Iband 
or  rent  allowed. 


1  81 


10  70 
24 
86 
60 
88 
88 
86 
(*) 
70 
80 
80 
64 
88 
60 
79 
30 
83 
06 
86 
87 
06 
06 

1  18 

50 

84 

1  06 

1  00 

08 

64 


not 

48 

107 

88 

50 

50 

37 

C) 

1  07 

1  U 

1  00 

86 

1  00 

85 

06 

45 

1  01 

1  13 

1  00 

1  04 

1  37 

1  47 

1  53 

133 

43 

1  12 

1  10 

87 

03 


*  According  to  time. 

Oeneral  advances. — ^The  first  was  made  in  February,  1872, 12}  per 
cent ;  the  second  was  made  in  July,  1872, 10  per  cent. ;  and  the  third 
in  February,  1873, 15  per  cent.,  making  a  total  advance  of  42.3  per 
cent   ' 

Beductions. — ^The  first  wa^  made  in  April,  1874, 10  per  cent,  on  all 
snrfiace  labor,  except  engine-men,  who  were  reduced  5  per  cent.  The 
second  was  made  in  November,  1874,  6  per  cent,  all  roun4 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

General  advances. — In  February,  1872,  the  above  and  below  ground 
<iff-hand  labor  was  scheduled  by  a  committee  and  advanced  in  wage,  and 
in  July,  1872,  banksmen,  putters,  and  shifters  were  again  advanced  iO 
per  cent ;  a  third  advance  was  given  to  banksmen,  10  per  cent,  put- 
ters and  shifters,  15  per  cent;  making  a  total  of  30  per  cent  to  banks- 
men, and  35  per  cent  to  putters  and  shifters. 

In  August,  1872,  mechanics'  wages  were  advanced  10  x>er  cent.,  and 
in  March,  1873,  it  was  decided  that  5s.  per  day  should  be  the  maximum. 

Beductions.— See  minutes  of  meetings  for  May  1  and  October  30, 1874, 
on  page  299. 
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Northumberland  ooaUJieldt,    Off-hand  lobar  helaw  ground, 
[These  prices  inolade  sU  percentages  given  np  .to  December  31, 1873. 


Class  of  labor. 


Wages  per  dav, 
with  honae  or  al- 
lowance f(»r  rent. 


Class  of  labor. 


Wws  pec  day, 
with  hoose  or  al- 
lowance Ibr  rent. 


Fore  overmen ............. 

Baokoyermen 

Depaties 

Timber-leaders,  (no  honae). 

Master  shifters 

Shifters 

Chookmen 

Stonemen 

Stone-pntters 

Master  wastemen 

Wastemen 

Helpers  np,  boys 

Braking  inclines,  boys 

Drivers,  boys 

Flatters,  boys.. 


Patters  driving,  boys., 
Landing-lads,  Doysr.,., 

Cooplers,  boys 

Mwitoh-keepers,  boys  . 

Trappers,  boys 

Greasers,  boys 


12  30 

S09 

1  82 

123 

1  82 

1  80 

1  82 

1  94 

1  45 

202 

1  63 

85 

1  21 

61 

73 

1  21 

103 

73 

57 

48 

73 


$174 

1  51 

1  69 

57 

125 

79 

121 

1  51 

1  21 

1  21 

95 

48 

61 

48 

44 

85 

36 

46 

38 

31 


•2  02 

1  76 

1  75 

90 

1  53 

1  30 

1  51 

1  72 

1  33 

1  61 

129 

67 

91 

54 

1  03 
70 
60 
48 
40 
55 


Hanling-eoginemen . . . 
Pnmping-enginemen .. 

Firemen 

Fumaoemen 

Lampmen 

Water-leaders 

Horse-keepers 

RoUey-way  men 

BoUey-waybm 

Set-riders,  (no  noose) . 

Onsetters 

Shaft-lads.... 

Shaft  men 


II  82  II  45 

1  "        -' 


Masons*  laborers 

Chargemen-sinkers 

Sinkers 

Waiters-on 

Hewersat  shift  or  off-hand  work 

Hand  patters 

Pony  patters 


121 

1  00 
61 
69 

109 
65 
93 
73 
54 

111 
67 

in 
111 

71 
1  82 
169 

73 
133 


•1G» 
1  iL 
109 

91 
lOi 
121 

99 

1  4a 

91 

88 

163 

m- 

161 

m 

90 

17» 
108 
17S 
149 
1» 


Off'hand  labor  above  ground, 
[These  prices  inolade  all  percentages  given  up  to  December  31, 1873.] 


Class  of  labor. 


Wages  per  day, 
with  house  or  an 


allowanoe 
rent. 


for 


SP 


Class  of  labor. 


Wages  per  day. 
with  hoose  or  an 
allowaace  for 
rent. 


-I 


Foremcu  smiths II  61 

Smiths 1  39 

Horoe-Bhoers 1  37 

Pirknhnrponers 1  21 

Strikers 1  08 

Boiler-bmldere 1  33 

FoiemcD  joiners 2  01 

Joiners 2  43 

Wngon-wrights 1 2  42 

Tab-menders 2  43 

Sawyers 2  43 

Fitters I 

Cbxuigers  and  grathers 1  33 

SaddRrs 129 

Gasmen 108 

Masons 1  a3 

Masons' laborers 108 

Winding-enginemen 1  45 

Pnmping-enginemen 1 

Uaafing-enfpnemen 1  45 

Fan-enginemen .1  45 

IiO0omotive*enginemen 1  4.^ 

BoUer^minders... 1  57 

Pit-firemen 134 

Locomotive-firemen 9fl 

Gnards...* 108 

Inspector  or  heap-keeper 1  61 

Banksmen 198 

Potters-inof  tabs,  (boys) 1  21 


II  Itf 

96 

1  06 

73 

80 

1  04 

1  08 

86 

1  13 

84 

9fi 

96 

1  21 

94 

»} 

96 

73 

1  45 

1  45 

1  45 

1  08 

1  21 

1  10 

86 

80 

96 

80 

91 

40 


II  38 
1  Id 
1  16 

97 

94 
1  18 
1  55 
1  64 
1  77 
I  63 
1  13 
1  15 
1  37 
1  11 

94 
1  14 

90 
I  45 
1  57 
1  45 
1  36 
1  33 
1  34 
1  05 

88 
i  02 
1  20 
1  45 

80 


Pick-carriere,  (boys) ||0  92 

Tub-oleouers,  (boys) 84 

Weigbmen 133 

Token-men 88 

Tokon-boys 

Keekers  on  screens 121 

Screeners • 1  60 

Small-wagon  boys 96 

AppaTHtus-boys 

Waiters,  (boys) 88 

Stone-toamers 1  10 

Laborers 1  14 

Hurse-keepers 131 

Cartmen 96 

Plate-layers 110 

Plate-layers*  asaistants 

Branch-drivers 

Wagon-greasers,  (boys) 

Branch-men 

Bank  riders 

Baok-headmen 

Bank-bottom  men,  (no  hoose) 

Coke-bnrners 

Coke-drawers 

Coko-fiUers,  (no  honso) 

Staithmen 

Teamers 

Laboters 


10 

16 

16 

1  14 

92 

1  14 

88 

1  25 

1  51 

1  35 

1  45 

1  03 

1  00 


10-26 
26 
84 
68 
33 
79 
84 
33 
36 
28 
76 

70 
70 
82 
73 
84 
33 
84 

48 
1  25 
1  38 
84 
80 
88 
33 


10  58 

55 

1  06 

78 

50 

1  09 

1  23 

64 

51 

58 

93 

93 

96 

83 

96 

91 

1  00 

74 

99 

99 

1  01 

63 

1  25 

1  45 

1  09 

1  13 

95 
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The  following  statement  showing  the  earnings  of  Northamberland 
miners  in  1874,  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Burt : 


MaxhoniiL    Minimam.       Idenn* 


¥ai%<fvtTmen per  week. 

Biek  overmen .do... 

BepoUes do... 

Bewen per  day. 

Ltiborera,  (midergroimd) do... 

laborers,  (at  bank) do... 

EaginemeD per  week. 

Mechanics do... 


•14  53 
18  10 


•IS  10 
068 


1  92 
108 
84 
0  60 
790 


168 

06 

72 

8  40 

6  00 


•13  31 
10  90 
10  Id' 
180 
1  03 
78 
900 
6  60 


ADVANCES  AKD  REDUCnONS. 

SUiiemeiU  showing  (he  advances  ghen  and  reductions  made  in  the  wages  of  Northumberland 
minerSf  with  their  average  earnings^  at  various  dates  since  April,  1871. 


Dates. 


Advanoes. 


Sednctioiis. 


Total  adranoe 

above  1871 

prices. 


Average 
eamingt. 


March.  1871 

February,  1879 

May,  1678 

Jofy.  1878 

Seotenber,  1879 

March,  1B73 

Becemb^,  1873 

April.  1874 

Oetober,1874 

December,  1874,  (oompatod). 


10  per  cent. 


•1  33 


92  per  cent.. 
18  per  cent. . 


39  per  cent.. 


50peroc(nt.. 


10  per  cent. , 
14  per  cent. . 


40  per  oent. . 
86  per  cent.. 


1  4T 

'i'ii 
'9*96 


185 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Steam  Colliers'  Defense  Association  held  May  1, 
1874,  it  was  decided  that — 

Putters  and  other  underground  men,  now  receiving  35  per  cent,  ad- 
vance, be  reduced  to  27  per  cent 

Trappers. — Wages  reduced  Id.  per  day. 

Drivers. — Wages  reduced  2d.  per  day. 

Banksmen  now  receiving  30  and  35  per  cent,  advance,  to  be  reduced 
to  25  per  cent.,  inasmuch  as  the  men  who  have  been  getting  35  per  cent, 
have  been  getting  more  than  the  trade  allowed. 

Deputies  having  Is.  and  7s.  6d.  per  day  to  be  reduced  to  6».  6^.  and  7s. 
Prop  and  chock  drawing  to  remain  unaltered. 

Standard  stonemen. — Fixed  at  7s.  per  day. 

Screeners, — Those  who  are  paid  by  the  piece  to  be  reduced  6  per  cent, 
and  those  who  are  paid  by  the  day  to  remain  as  they  are. 

On  June  30  engine-men  were  reduced  4i.  per  day. 

At  a  special  meeting  held  October  30,  1874,  the  following  reductions 
were  mutually  agreed  to: 

Putters  and  others  at  present  receiving  an  advance  of  27  per  cent,  to 
be  reduced  11  per  cent,  leaving  an  advance  of  16  per  cent 

Trcq^pers. — Wages  to  be  reduced  Id. 

Drivers. — Wages  to  be  reduced  2d. 

Banksmen. — Advances  to  be  reduced  so  as  to  leave  an  advance  of  15 
per  cent.  ^ 

Deputies. — Where  no  prop  drawing  to  be  paid,  7s. ;  where  they  draw 
props,  6«.  6d. ;  for  drawing  props,  6rf.  per  score ;  chockles  4A.  a  chock^ 

Sereeners. — ^Daily  wage  to  remain  as  at  present  j  piecework  10  per^ 
oent  reduction. 

Mechanics. — Wages  to  be  reduced  6  per  cent. 
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SWANSEA  AND  OABDIFF 


The  following  tables  are  condensed  from  more  extended  statements 
sea  and  Cardiff  coal  districts  and  in  other  coUieries  of  Great  Britain, 
England,  February,  1876 : 

Statement  showing  the  average  earnings  of  workmen  in  Swawea 


Class  of  labor. 


Oraigola. 


Swansea  colliery. 


Wdst  Swansea. 


DoBTant. 


Cutters 

Bay-workmen 

Trammers 

Bankers 

Laborers 


^19 
1 


40  per  week. 
88  per  day  ... 


•1  74  to  |3  05  per  day  lis  40  per  week 


Sngine-mcn. . . 

Carpenters . . . 

Smiths 

Strikers  ....^. 

Weishers 

HosUers 

Firemen 

Boadmen 

Tippers 

Bepairers 

Haulers 

Door-boys 

Pitmen 

Stokers 

Hitohers 

Overmen 

Inolinemen . . . 

Soreeners 


88  day,  outside .  l 
20 day,  inside..  > 

44  per  day 


1  20  to  1136  per  day 
1  08to   156  per  day 

1  85  per  day  .... 


38  per  day  .... 

38  per  day 

58  f.0  $0  60  per  day 
96  per  day  .... 

92  per  day 

88  per  day 

88  per  day  .... 
SO  per  day 


I  3S  toll  56  per  day 

1  44perday ..... 

1  44  per  day  .... 
5S  to  |0  78  per  day 
74  to  180  per  day 
84  to   13Sperday 

1  85  per  day 


1  SO  to  II 68  per  day 
7  40  per  week.... 

5  16  per  week.... 


11  3S  per  week.. 


1  44  per  day  . 

78  per  day  . 

66  per  day  . 
1  08  per  day  . 


|55  00  per  4  weeks. 
47  16  per  4  weeks. 
30  00  per  4  weeks. 
30  00  per  4  weeks. 

30  00  per  4  weeks. 

45  48  per  4  weeks. 

30  00  per  4  weeks. 
30  00  per  4  weeks. 


33  60  per  month. 


i  08  per  day  . 

30  per  day  . 
L  68  per  day  . 


78  tp  1140  per  day 
38  per  day  ..... 


7  40  per  week. 


30  00  per  4  weeks 


88  per  day 

88  per  day  .... 
7S  to  |0  80  per  day 


30  00  per  4  weeks . 


1  88  to  II 68  per  day 

is'to  iVis  per  day 
1  08to  156perday 


97  88  par  4  weeks. 


Class  of  labor. 


Graig  Iferthyr. 


BrynwUlach. 


BesolTen. 


BmUy. 


Cutters....... 

Day.workmeu 

Trammers 

Bankers 

Laborers 

Bnglne*men . . 

Carpenters 

Smiths 

Strikers 

Weiehers 

HoeOers 

Firemen 

Boftdmen 

Tippers 

Bepairers 

Haulers 

Boor-boys 

Pitmen 

Stokers 

Hitchers 

Overmen 

Inolinemen... 

Screeners 

Masons....... 


|a  34  per  day  . 
1  80  per  day  . 


|1  85  to  H  93  per  day  |93  66  per  fortnight 


1  85  per  day 


1  58  per  day  . 


1  90  per  day 

)  I  78  per  day,  looo- } 
I       motive-men.      ) 

1  mtoll  33  per  day 

1  3Sto  156perday 
58  to      78perday 

84  per  day 

80  to  111  4  per  day 

S  00  per  day 

1  SO  to  1188  per  day 


1  50  per  day  . 


1  56  per  day  . 

1  38  per  day  . 
1  56  per  day  . 


1  99  per  day 

17  06  per  fortnight. 

1  39  per  day 

16  44  per  fortnight. 

16  44  per  fortnight. 

06  per  day 

1  90  per  day 

15  48  per  fortnight. 

1  58  per  day 

1  80  per  day 

15  73  per  fortnight. 


|9  19  per  day.. 
1  80  per  day.. 
1  80  per  day.. 
1  38  per  day.. 
1  08  per  day., 


1  76  per  day.. 

1  44  per  day.. 

79  per  day.. 


8  00  per  day. 
1  76  per  day. 


.  66  per  day  . 
"  Os'per'day  ! 


17  86  per  fortnight. 
64perday 


88  per  day., 
48  per  day. . 


1  78  per  day  . 
1  86  per  day  . 
1  80  per  day  . 
1  56  per  day  . 


1  56  per  day  . 


80  per  day.. 


16  44  per  fortnight. 
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GOAL  DISTBIGTS. 


in  regard  to  the  wages  or  earnings  of  workmen  employed  in  the  Swan- 
and  were  furnished  by  Walter  Kowley,  esq.,  mining-engineer,  of  Leeds^ 


coal  diatrictf  when  working  full  time  and  without  restrioUon. 


PximroMCoalCo. 

Ffoy,  Danybank,  etc 

Cross-Hands  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

DnffiynMain. 

|180to|199perday... 

ftl  80  per  day  ........... 

♦1  83  per  day  .  ......... 

Ill  53perweek. 
180  per  day. 

1  68  per  day 

iisto  1  Mper'diiy... 

1  96  per  day '.'.'.. 

1  98per  day 

Wto  1  80  per  day... 
84to  133perday... 

1  08  per  day 

09perday 

108  to  1190  per  day. 

1  00  per  day. 

C 1  44  to  fl  66  per  day, 
I            winding. 

C  1  08  to  $1  26  per  day, 
I        under  ground. 

1  90  eight-hours' turn.. 

1  SSperday 

1  08  per  day 

1  20  per  day 

96 to  1  SO  per  day... 
106  to  1  44  per  day... 

1  14  per  day  ...• 

1  33  per  day 

1  20perday 

60  per  day 

54  per  day,  hoys 

96  per  day. 
1  44  per  day. 
9  00  per  di^. 
1  33  to  |1  63  per  day. 
1  06  to   1  36  per  day. 

35  00  per  month ......... 

1  80  per  day 

1  44  per  day 

loeto  133  per  day... 

1  33  per  day,  repairers . 

1  70  per  day 

1  44  per  day 

aeto  1  Oeperday... 
S3  to      60  per  day... 

<    54  to  to  60  per  day. 
I         oarter-boys. 

33to|0  60perday... 

.     60  per  day,  carter- ) 

boys..               5 

40  per  day 

60  to  1  30  per  day. 

48  per  day. 
1  68  per  day. 
1  30  per  day. 
1  80 toll  ^perday. 

. 

89  per  dav 

1  36  per  day 

50  00  per  month 

1  38  to  1  56  per  day. 

(1  14  per  day,  head  man 
I            at  screen. 

\ 

1  44  per  day. 

Moniston  ooUiery,  Tyr 
cenoL 

Foxhole  colliery.  Park 
pit. 

Foxhole  ooUiery,  Tir  issa 
pit. 

Western  Iferthyr. 

195  60  per  fortnight 

1  80  per  day  . . .  ^ ,  - ,  r  r  -  - 

$1  58  per  day 

$1  81  per  day 

13  00  per  day. 

1  64  per  day 

1  77  per  day 

206perday   

1  16  per  day 

1  56  per  day 

1  14  per  day 

1  18  per  day 

1  80  per  day 

1  68  per  day. 
96  per  day. 

1  80  POT  day 

80  per  day  ..........> 

1  56  per  day 

1  94  per  day 

1  06 per  d»y  ........... 

1  66  per  day. 
1  33  per  day. 

1  90  per  day 

1  16  i>er  day 

1  44  per  day 

1  93  per  day 

1  33  per  day. 

60  to  10  96  per  day. 
1  30  per  day.' 

1  38  per  day. 
3  00  per  day. 
1  68  per  day. 
1  66  per  day. 

114  to  11  80  per  day... 

1  86  per  day   .....  . . 

1  86  per  day    

1  64iperday 

1  77perday 

1  56  per  day. 
1  44  to  |1  i&  per  day. 
66  to      78  per  day. 

80  per  day  ...•>....•. 

96  per  day 

48  per  day 

94  per  day 

1  86  per  day  .......  ^ .  t 

72  per  day. 
1  56  per  day. 

1  80  per  day 

1  06  per  day 

1  07  per  day 

1  09  per  day 

1  93  per  day 

13  00  per  week. 

1  44  per  day. 

1  30  per  day. 

1  86  pr.  day,  stonemen 
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BUtriot 


MBBTHTB  YALLBT. 

Dowlais 

Plymouth 

4mf«nA»»  VALLBT. 

NavigatioD  and  Deep  Dul&Tn 


Blae^gwanr.. 


Aberoiomboj 

Grambaoh 

Weifik 

Aberdace  Bbondda . 


IfantmehrD 

Powell  Daftyn  Company's 
pita. 

BHOHDDA  TALLET. 

Femdnle 

Bodryngalt > 


Tylaoock 

Pentke  and  Church  . 

Bhondda  Herihyf . . 
Bute  Merthyr— 

Abergorchs 

2  feet  9  inches.. 

efoet 

Llwynypia— 

Steam-coal 

Hooae-coal 

Gilfiujh 

Coedoae 


DinasHain. 


Llwyneelyn , 

C^lieryNo.9. 
CollieiyKaS. 


Lan«  not  ftill  time 

Darrandder 

Oilely ^ 

Powell^aLhintwit 

Llantwtt  and  Black  Vein  .... 

Uantwit  Bed  Aeh  Company. 

Penrhiwfer 


Blaendydach 

Haeeteg  Herthyr— 

Seaml 

Seam  8 

8eam3 

Credldr 

Bryndee 


Colliert. 


114.40  per  week;  Brith- 

dir,  $17.28. 
145.48  per  4  weeka — 


$43.16  per  4  weeka 

$45.48  per  4  weeks 

$54.50  per  4  weeks 

$3.04  per  day,  all  sea- 
sons. 

$8.90  per  day  I  $3.40 
per  night 

$L78  to  $L96  per  day. 

$60  per  4  weeks 

$8.50  per  day 


$98.64  per  4  weeks... 
$45.52  per  4  weeks... 

$1.68  to  $8.40  per  day.. 

$03.34    in    headings; 

$48.39  in  stalla. 
$3.46  per  day 

$49.06  per  4  weeks 

$86.30  per  4  weeks .... . 
$45^  per  4  weeks.... 

$11.09  per  4  weeks 

$13.36  per4  weeks 

$L80perday 

$49.60  per  4  weeks 

$47.19  per  4  weeks 

$L86  per  day 

$9.94    in     headings; 

$8.84  in  stalls. 
$1.88     in     headings ; 

$1.94  in  stalls. 
$10.06  per  week 

$48.73  per  4  weeks 

$13.40  per  week 

$3.08  per  day 

$18.10  per  week 

$1.88  per  day 

19  days,  $67.80 , 

19  days,  $60.14 

19  days.  $73.36 

19  days.  $66.08 

$1.98  per  day 


Hanlois. 


$8.64  per  week;  Brith- 

dir,  $10.32. 
$33.86    under-groand, 

$25    above,   per    4 

weeks. 

$1.96  per  day ;  master, 
$1.44;  comor,$1.28. 

$1.18  per  day,  snrfnoe ; 

$l.96,ander  groand ; 

oolUer,$1.96. 
$1.14  to  $1.96  per  day. 

$1.93  to  $1.39  per  day ; 
foreman,  $1.68. 


$lJi6to$lJ29perday. 


$39.88  per4  weeks 

$1.96  per  day;  soxfaoe, 


$1.33  per  day;  colliers, 
$1.36;  sorfiMse.  $1.10. 

$1.33perday ;  foreman, 
$1.50;  9  nooTs. 

$1.38  per  day;  master, 

$48.40  per  4  weeks.... 


$7.92  per  week 

[$32.88 per  4  weeks. 


$8.19  per  4  weeks 

f9.39per4weeks 
1.48  per  day ;  sorflMJe, 

$30.48  per  4   weeks; 

$85.64^  per  4  weeks, 

sorfaoe. 
$36.98  T»er  4  weeks; 

$46.80  per  30  days, 

snrfnoe. 
$1.56  per  day 


^$1.48,  6  ^f^;   fore- 


$1.18  to  $1.50  per  day.. 

$1.44  per  day 

$1.08  per  day , 

$37.40  per  4  weeks  .... 
$6.48  1^  week ;  boys. 


$1.34  to $1.44  per  day; 

snrfftoe,  80  cents. 
$7.58  perwoek,  under 

groond;  $6.56,  snr* 

moe. 
$1.32  to  $1.59  per  day. . 


[^$1  to  $1.30  per  day  .. 

$1.10  per' day;  boyS, 
78  cents. 


Laborers. 


$6.72  per  week  . 


$1.03  per  day. 


94  cents  per  day,  snr- 
face  and  under 
ground. 

$l!02  per  day,  surface; 
$1,  under  ground. 

98  cents  per  day 


$1  to  $1.03  per  day  . 

$90.48  per  4  weeks.. 
$1.02  per  d.\y 


$1.06  per  day;  ooUierSk 

$1.26. 
$1.16  to  $1.98  per  day; 

$1.20  to  $L9B    psr 

night 
$l.orto$1.76pernight; 

$6.64  per  week. 
Surface,  $1.14  per  dsT; 

$39.88  unde  ground. 
$6.60  per  week 


$36.19  per  4  weeks  of 
7  days. 


$6.80  per  week 

$7.40  per  week 

$1.96  per  day;  surflioe. 


$39.88  per  4  weeks  , 
$1.56  per  di^ 


$1.09  per  day,  surfiMC; 
$1.39  under  ground. 

$lJ»to$1.44perdi9.. 


$1.08  per  day, 
$33.3^p4 


per  4  weeks  ... 


$1.34  per  day 

$7.34  per  week,  under 
pound;       sutCmo. 

$1.19  per  diy 


$1.04  per  day.. 
$1.04  per  day.. 
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Tippen. 


TtonkmneiL 


Engine-men,  winding. 


Firemen. 


Bodmeo. 


Britbdir.  |a40  per 
week. 


15.76  to  •&64  per 
138.14  per  4  weekB. 


iLMperday...., 
97oeatsperday. 


11.20  per  day. 


|UI8perd»y.... 

M  ewti,  $1.03,   to 
lUI  per  day. 


fl.08  to  |1^  per 
day. 

#1.10  to  $1.20  per 

day. 
98  cents  to  $1.96 

per  day. 


$8.40   to    •9.60   per 

week. 
137.83  under  ground. 

134.14  above,  i>er  4 

week& 

$90  per  4  weekn;  8 
honrs.  They  clean, 
fit,  and  repur. 

$1.46  per  day ;  haul- 
ing, #1.28. 

|t.50  per  day ;  haul- 
'      $1.34. 

9days 


16.12  to  16.96  per 
week. 
$43.94  per  I  weeks 


$1.86  per  6  days; 
84  cents  per  8un« 
day. 


ing.$1.34. 

•i.S,fl  - 


$1.73,  7  days . 


$29.54  per  4  weeks. 

$1.26  per  day. 
$1.13  per  day. 

$1.34  per  day. 

.    $1.26,  $1.34,  to  $1.48 
per  day. 


$1  to  $1.06  per  day. 


$L14perday., 


$1.03  per  day 

$38.36  per  4  weeks 
$1.98  per  day 


$1.38.  $1.40i,  to  $1.43 
per  day. 

$58.36  per  4  weeks  . . 
$1.36  per  day 


$1.68  per  day 

$50  per  4  weeks . . 
$1.86  per  day 


$1.01  per  day — 
$l.llte$L9$,9boars 


$1.14  to  $1.90  per 
day. 
$1.88  per  12  honrs . 


$U4perday 

4SUIper4wwks. 

$118  per  week.... 


$1.38  per  day 

$33.36  per  4  weeks 
$10.06 per  week... 


$1.49|per  day 

$35.18  per  4  weeks  . 

$1.63  per  8  honrs... 


$2  per  day  . 


$1.84  per  day. 


96  eats  to  $1.98  per 
day. 


t 


$T.4$  per  week.. 
14  per  day 

lNL96per4we6k8. 


I33JS  per  4  weeks. 

#L34perday 

tUli;6days 


$8.03  per  week . 
$1.44  per  day... 

$36.68  per  4  weeks. 

$1.38  to  $1.44  per 
day. 


$13.04    per    week : 
hauling,  $8.54. 

$1.78  per  dayi  al* 
lowed  7  days  extra 
per  month. 
5  $1.88  per  day,  steam 
(  $1.56  per  day,  house 
$1.56  per  day 


$650 per  annum... 


$46.86  per  4  weeks. 


$8  per  day 

$50  per  96  days; 

$43.84per84days, 

night 
$8perday 


$1.76,  single  turn. 


$1.58.  7  days  . 


$1.76,  7  days;  drift, 
$1.54,  7  days. 


$1.18  per  day 

^3L3sper4weekB.. 
^aa.  $1.40  per 

lU4perday 

lUB  per  week 

lUlperday 


$1.08  per  day. 


$1.34  per  day.. 
$6.68  per  day.. 

$1.90  per  day.. 


$1.56  per  day 

tl.44nerday 
51.03  per  4  weeks 
Boys,  $6  per  week. 

$1.50  per  day 

$8.36  per  week 


$53  per  4  weeks . 
$10.80  per  week . 


$3perdi^ 

$10.13  per  week. 


$1.38  per  day. 


$13  per  week.. 


$1.18  to  $1.38  per 
day. 

$31.44  per  4  weeks. 
$1.38  pvr  day. 


$1.36  to  $1.44  per 
day. 
$1.72  per  9  hourai 


$1.30  to  $1.34   por 
day. 


$8.13  per  week. 

$1.96  per  day. 

$1.38perday,  ste*m. 
$1.44perday ,  hoa*o. 
$1.48  per  day. 

$1.56  per  day. 
$1.56  per  days. 


$1.48, 6  days. 

$1.68  per  day. 

$&46  per  week. 
$1.71  per  day. 
$8.84  per  week. 

$1.56  per  day. 


tleeatoperday ... 


$1.96perday;  girls, 
43  to  46  cents. 

98oentsperday... 


$1.06,  $1.36,  to  $1.44 
per  day. 

$1.03  per  day 


$1.68  per  day. 
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Diatriots. 


MBBTHTB  VALLBT. 

FlymoQtli 


AUKgnAHTC  VALLET. 

Navigation  and  Deep  Dnifryn 


Blaengwanr . . 
Aberoromboy. 
Crombaoh  .... 


Aberdare  Bbondda. . 


Nantmelyn  , 


Powell  DnfE^  Company's 
piU. 

BHONDDA  VALLST. 

Ferndale 


Bodrynfralt . 
Tylaooch... 


Bbondda  Merthyr  . 
Batellertbyr 


Uwynypia. 


Gil&cb  .. 
Ooedcae.. 


IMnas  Main.. 
PenrUwfor.. 


Blaenolydaob . 
Llwynellyn... 


Dftirandda 

CUely 

Powell's  Llantwit 

Uantwit  and  Black  Vein  . 
Llantwit  Bed  Ash 


Haeetig  Mertbyr . 
Bryndee 


fiitoben. 


128.73  per  4  weeks. 


fl.42perday. 
fl.24perday. 
$LS6perday.. 


11.14,  under  gronod,  9 
days ;  11.0:2,  surface, 
1  day  per  week  al- 

f  1.96  to  11.40  per  day. 

136.48  per  4  weeks 

$1.19  per  day 


Stokers. 


121.88,  underground, 
per  4  weeks ;  #93.02, 
above  ground. 


9    bonrs,    98    cents; 
chief.  11.02. 


f  1.03  "per  day.. 
fl.lOper  day.. 


$1.36  per  day. 


fl.46per9  boors... 
$1.39  to  11.44  per  day.. 


$10.08  per  week . 
$1.96  per  day ^... 


Steam,  $8.48  per  week, 
9  boars;  bonse, 
$19.40,  piecework. 

$1.38  per  day 

$1.69  per  day ;  night, 
66  cents. 

$1.56  per  day 

$8.94  per  week 


$1.56  per  day.. 
$1.54,6  days.. 


$1.90  per  day.. 
$1.50  per  day.. 
$1.90  per  day., 
$1.19  per  day.. 


^$1.06  to  $1.30  per  day.. 

$1.19  per  day;  boys, 
64  cents. 


76  cents,  96|  cents,  to 
$L04  per  day. 


$18.52  per  4  weeks. 
$1.02  per  day 


$1.05  per  day.. 


$1.32  per  12  l^urs. 
$1.14  per  8  hoars... 


$8.98  per  week .,. 

$1.08  to  $1.16,  98  and 
99  days  per  month. 

$1.14  per  day,  extra 
cleaning  fine. 


$1.12  per  day.. 
$1.09  por  day.. 


$1.26  per  day... 
$7.76  per  week . 


$1.36, 7  days. 


$1.38  per  day. 


$1.34  per  day 

96  cents  to  $L16  per 

day. 
96  cents  per  day 


Weigbei 


$33.13  per  4  weeka. . 


$1.39,    C.    H.;    $1.10, 
BUly ;  $1.10,  Inop. 


$1.39p     day 

$1.19  to  $1.39  per  day. 
$1.32  to  $1.40  per  day. 


$1.14,  $1.30,  to$1.98  per 
day. 


$34.08  per  4  weeks. 
$1.06  per  day 


$1.39  per  day. 


$7.80  per  week . 


96    cents    per    day, 
boose;  $1.39, steam. 


$1.34  per  day. 
$1.50  per  day.. 


$1.08  p^r  day 

49  cents  per  week . 

$1.19  per  day 


$7.90  per  week. 
$lJ28perday.... 
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Mawms. 


Hone>1ceepen. 


Smiths. 


Striken. 


Carpenters. 


13104  per  4  weeks. 


9  hmm,  $1.44  i  1a. 

bonrs,  93    eeiits 

per  day. 
IDS  per  day;  la< 

btrers,  94  oenu  to 

11.04. 
|1J6  sod  $IM  per 

day;  laborers,  fl. 


$1.44  per  day. 


|4IJSper4-vreekB; 

130  per  4  weeks, 

laborers. 
HJOperday 


f  1.08  for  6  days... 

86  cents  per  day, 
anrfiice;  11.08,  un- 
der ground. 

$1.10  per  day,  un- 
der grennd. 

96  cents  to  $1.08 
per  day. 


$1.04  per  day,  sur- 
face; $1.12,  un- 
der ground. 

$33.04  per  4  weeks 


$1.12  per  day. 


|1^  per  day. 


$1.01,  $1.17,  to$1.88 
pet  day. 

$1.3a,7<lay8 

$l.S8perdAy 


H^  per  day;  30 
days  per  month. 

Us  per  day;  1a- 
b««n,  96  cents. 


$8.40  per  week  — 

$1.06  per  day ;  28 
days  per  month. 

96  cents  per  day; 
in  pit,  $1.12. 


llJ6perday 
|1.44to$1.6iri 


per  day 


ll  JO  per  day... 
t8J4  per  week. 


$1.38  per  day 

$1.46  per  day 

$6.80   per  week; 

in  pita,  $7.28. 
$1.34  i>er  day 


$1.14   to    $1.26    per 
day,  9  hours. 

$1.28.  $1.33,  to  $1.84 
per  day. 

$1.28  to  $1.34  per  day 

$1.16  to  $1.28  per 
day;  foremen, 
$1.68,  7  days. 

$1.18,  $1.32,  to  $1.28 
per  day. 

$33.88per4weekB... 
$1.26  per  day 


40  to  84  cents  per 
9  hours. 

76,  80,  to  92  cents 
per  day. 


$1,   $1.06,  $1.28,    to 
$1.38  per  day. 

$1.63  per  9  hours 

$1.38  to  $1.44  per  day 


$8perweek 

$1.82  perday ;  35  and 
26  days  per  month. 

$1.36  per  day 


72  to  84  cent«  per 
day. 


72,  84,  to  96  cents 
perday. 

$25.48  per  4  weeks 
90  cents  per  day... 


66  to  92  cents  per 
day. 

$1.08  per  9  hours  . . 
96  cents  to  $1.04 
perday. 

$7.44  per  week 

$1.04  per  day 


$1.41  per  day 

$1.44,  $1.60,  to  $1.68 
perday. 

$1.70  per  day 

$8.36  per  week 


$1.62  per  day. 


64  cents  perday.. 


$1.12  per  day 

64  cents  to  $1.13 
per  day. 

$L18per  day 

$5.73  per  week  — 


$1.12  per  day. 


IU4perday. 


$31.78  per  4  weeks. 
$5.76  per  week..  1. 
$1.30  per  day 

$1.14  per  day 


$1.28  per  day 

$50.96  per  4  weeks.. 

$0  per  week 

$1.68  per  day 


$1.08  per  day,  7i 
days ;  foreman, 
$1.16. 

96  cents  i>er  day... 

96  cents  per  day  .. 

$35i»er4  weeks... 


$1.33  to  $1.48  per  day 


$1  i>er  day 

08  cents  i^r  day  . 
$1  perday 


$1.06  to  $1.20  per  9 
hours. 

$1.18  to  $1.40  per 
day;  sawyers, 
$1.12  to  $1.32. 

$1.28  per  day ;  saw* 
yers,$1.13to$1.33. 

$1.38per  day;  fore- 
men, $1.72, 7  days. 


$35.48  per  4  weeks; 
$30  per  4  weeks, 
sawyers.  ' 

$1.28  per  day;  saw- 
yers,  $1.18. 


$1.25,  $1.32,  to  $1.41 
per  day ;  sawyers, 
f  1.10  to  $1.82. 

$1.44  per  9  hours. 

$1.08  to  $1^  per 
day;  SAwyers, 
$1.35. 

$8.04  per  week ; 
sawyers,  $7.20. 

$1.26,$i.33,  to$1.56 
I»erday. 

$1.36  per  day. 

$1.34  per  day. 
$1.46  to  $1.68;  sdnr- 
yers.  $1.46. 
$1.70  per  day. 
$8.12  per  week. 

$1.34  per  day. 
$1.68  per  dav. 
$1.70,  U  days. 

$1.44  per  day. 
$1.32  per  day. 
$53per  4  weeks. 
|7.92  per  week. 
$1.56  per  day;  saw* 

yers,  $1.5a 
$1.20  per  day;  saw* 

yers,  $1.10. 
$1.14  perday;  SAW 

yers,  92  cents. 


20  L 
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YOBESHIBE* 

StatmetU  showing  advanoea  in  wages  frwn  1871  to  Marekf  1873,  at  three  pita  of  oneof  ih% 
principal  oollieriee  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire, 


Kumber  of  pit,  and  date. 


1. 


I 
If 


Boysr 


U 


lit 


Pit  Now  1. 

Jamary,  1871 

Janoanr,  1872 

Jamiary,  1873 

March,  1873 

PrrNo.  8. 

Janoary,  1871 

January,  187S 

Jftimacy,  1873 

llaich.1873 

Pit  No.  3. 

Jamaty,  18fTl 

January,  1878 

January,  1873 

March,  18T3 


Par  ton. 

10  37 

39 

58 

61 


Per  day. 

11  13 

1  21 

1  67 

1  92 


1  13 
1  85 
1  67 
193 


1  13 
125 
1  67 
1  98 


18  90 
3  43 

3  69 

4  58 


335 
3  43 
438 
605 


10  40 

4d 

97 

109 


44 

65 
75 


44 

85 
97 


In  May,  1872,  riddles  ceased  to  be  nsed  at  all  the  pits.  The  benefit 
accrning  to  the  colliers  from  this  change  cannot  be  set  down  at  less 
than  Id.  per  ton.  One  penny  per  ton  mast,  therefore,  be  added  to  the 
appiuieot  advance. 

EABNINGS  OF  OOLXJEBS  IN  ENGLAND. 

hi  the  Sheffield  district  the  coUiers  earn  horn  £3  6«.  to  £4  tt  week,  working  only 
for  five  days.  There  are  colliers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hnddersfield  who  are  now 
esniing  as  mnch  as  £1  a  day.  In  East  Worcestershire  the  wages  range  from  8s.  to  129. 
a  day.  In  Wales  and  the  west  wases  are  lower  aaa  rule ;  in  the  north  they  are  higher. 
Takmg  the  aTerage  of  the  best  coal-districts,  it  is  obvions  that  a  collier  can  easily  earn 
from  89.  to  10«.  any  day  he  wishes  to  work.  Price  of  coal  in  London  40s.-^London  Tele- 
grophy  SepsewKbeTf  lof.)*  \' 

Under  date  of  October  25, 1874,  Walter  Williams,  esq.,  writes : 

CoUiera'  wages  are  nominal ;  do  not  represent  their  earnings,  which  vary  from  5«.  (id, 
to  St.  per  day  of  eight  hours,  except  in  portions  of  Wales,  wlSre  they  are  less  by  15  per 
cent. ;  bnt  in  iron-making  districts,  now,  colliers  in  thin  mines  or  common  coal-works 
do  not  eet  more  than  28«.  to  308.  per  week ;  steam-coal  and  honse-coal  from  358.  to  409. 
per  week,  all  working  eight  honrs  for  a  day's  work ;  common  laborers  earn  39.  to  39, 
M.  per  day ;  skilled,  49.  to  49. 6d. ;  brick-layers,  stone-masons,  59.  6d.  to  69. 6(i  per  day, 
(Bine  honrs ;)  painters,  79. ;  carpenters,  59. 6d.  to  69. ;  smiths,  59.  6d.  to  69. ;  locomotive- 
engine  drivers,  79.  6d. ;  stationary-engiaeers,  49.  6d.  to  69.  per  day. 

Wages  earned  5y  workmen  engaged  in  the  Durham  coal-fields^  January ,  1675. 

Ovennen,  £2  to  £2 159.  per  week. 

Deputy  overmen,  59.  6d.  to  69.  per  day  of  eight  honrs. 

Coal-hew6Ta  are  paid  by  the  score  of  twenty-one  tnbs,  which  vary  from  6  cwt.  to  12 
evt  each,  according  to  the  different  seams  of  coal  worked ;  their  average  eaminga 
an  from  59.  6dL  to  69.  9d.  per  day  of  from  fiv«  to  seven  hoars. 

Laborers,  ander  ground,  49.  to  59.  OcL  per  day  of  eight  hours. 

Pit-engine-raen,  Zs.tobs.6d,  per  day  of  eight  hours. 

Laborers,  at  bank,  39. 4d.  to  49.  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

Meehanioa,  40.  to  59.  per  day  of  nine  hours. 

In  addition  to  those  wages,  it  is  the  custom  at  nearly  all  collieries  to  provide  houses 
tat  their  workmen.  The  nouses  vary  very  much  in  quality  at  different  collieries,  but, 
together  with  fire-coal,  may  be  taken  at  £15  to  £20  per  annum  addition  to  workmen's 
wages. 
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ENGLISH  MININa  IN  1872. 

Mr.  Bobert  Hunt^  keeper  of  tbe  iniDing-records  for  Great  BritaiD,  has 
made  the  following  returns  of  English  mining  in  the  year  1872: 


Hinenla. 


Kaof 
mines. 


Quantities. 


Value. 


Cool 

Iron-oro.... 
Copper-ore . 

Tin^)re 

Leod-ore... 
Zinc-ore. 


Iron  pvrites,  (snlpbnrores) 

Anenic 

Wolfhun 

Cobalt 

Hauganose 

Flnor-spar 

Oohers,  umbers,  &o 

Bisnmtb-oro 

Chloride  of  barium 

Barytes 

Clays,  fine  and  fire,  (estimated) 

Otber  earthy  minerals,  (estimated). 

Salt 

CoproUtes,  (estimated) 


3,001 

S66 

117 

163 

455 

63 

.15 

15 

3 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

1 

S5 


IVm#.    Oirt 
123.497,316 
16, 584, 807 
91,183 
14.266 
83,968    3 
18.543  13 
65,916    3 
5,171  15 
88    5 
1 
7.773 

jtO  13 

3,326  15 

3 

65 

9,093  17 

1,300,000 


1,309,497  10 
35,000 


Total  Talue  of  the  minerals  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom . 


iS46,311,133 

7, 774, 874 

443,738 

1,346.135 

1, 146, 165 

73.951 

39,470 

17.964 

903 

90 

38.865 

40 

8.937 


130 

7,078 

450.000 

650.000 

654,748 

50,000 


58,913,541 


Metals  obtained  from  the  ores  above  enumerated  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1872. 


(Quantities. 

Value. 

Pig-iron tons.. 

6,741.999 

^703 

9.560 

69.455 

628.920 

5.191 

iS18,540^30« 

583, 93» 

1,459,900 

1,300,115 

Copper... .. ..do  .. 

Tin do.. 

Lead do.. 

Sfiver.,..»^ ounces.. 

147,330 

118,070 

3.509 

Zinc , tons.. 

Or^Ar  mf.t4^ir^  (Mtimatftd) 

TotU  Talue  of  metals  produced  i!h»m  the  ores  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

83,070^143 

The  total  value  of  the  metals  produced,  coal  and  other  minerals  raised, 
in  the  year  1872:  metal,  value  of,  as  above,  £22,070,447 ;  coal,  ditto, 
£46,311,447 ;  minerals,  earthy,  &c.,  £1,811,826 ;  total,  £70,193,416.  The 
increase  in  total  value,  amounting  to  £12,871,523,  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
additional  cost  of  "getting"  each  ton  of  coal.  To  the  3,001  coal-mines 
should  be  added  the  product  of  150  others  not  included., 

RISE  OF  WAGES  IN  THE  tJNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  tables  on  pages  243  to  278  give  the  wages  or  earnings  of  work-peo- 
ple in  Great  Britain  which  were  paid  in  1871  and  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  work  in  iron-mills  and  in  coal-mines,  do  not  in  general  difier 
greatly  from  those  which  ruled  in  1872  and  subsequent  years.  The 
strikes  in  the  engineering  and  other  trades  were  chiefly  for  diminished 
hours  and  not  for  an  increase  of  per-diem  wages,  llie  reduction  of 
hours  demanded  was,  in  most  cases,  from  ten  to  nine  hours  per  day,  or 
from  fifty-nine  to  fifty  four  hours  per  week,  an  actual  advance  in  the 
cost  of  labor  of  about  10  per  cent.  The  rise  in  wages  which  originated 
mainly  in  the  coal  and  iron  industries,  soon  extended  to  nearly  all  other 
branches.    In  most  trades  there  was  an  advance  in  the  cost  of  labor 
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more  or  less  marked,  in  addition  to  the  increase  caused  by  the  reduction 
in  the  hours  of  labor. 

The  various  advances  and  reductions  in  wages  which  have  taken 
place  since  1871  in  the  iron  mills  and  furnaces  and  in  the  collieries,  ap- 
pear in  the  pages  immediately  preceding,  while  on  the  following  pages 
the  rates  obtaining  in  1872  when  the  author  visited  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Great  Britain,  a.nd  at  subsequent  periods,  are  presented. 
While  the  rates  of  wages  indicated  in  the  following  tables  vary  but  little 
ftxHD  those  of  1871,  the  respective  hours  of  labor  at  the  different  periods 
must  be  regarded,  whether  for  fifty-nine  hours  in  the  earlier,  or  from 
fifty-four  to  fifty-one  hours  in  the  later  periods.  Those  in  the  later  years 
show,  it  is  true,  the  extent  of  the  weekly  earnings  of  workmen,  unless 
they  labor  after  hours,  which  isunususd;  but  whether  compared  with 
similar  data  at  another  period  or  in  other  countries  where  the  hours  of 
labor  were  or  are  greater,  the  increased  cost  of  labor  per  hour  in  recent 
years  is  indicated  in  the  tables. 

BATES  OF  WAGES  IN  1873— MECHANICAL  TRADES. 
Boies  of  wages  paid  per  week  in  (he  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  for  different  kinds  of  labor. 


Trades. 


Engfaieen  and  machlnista. .. 

BbeksmiUis,  (Mneral) 

Oarpart«n  and  joinen 

Stoiie-maaoiia 

Brieklayera  

Coriafe  and  -wtbgoD,  makers 
Saddle  and  harness  makers  . 

Himmb  and  tinners 

Jilnters.. 

OopMnmiths ............... 

Ancle  or  inm  smiths 


a 


18  2S 
8S2 
8S3 
8S8 
8S3 
736 
5  80 
7S6 
892 
829 
892 


Trades. 


Ship-Joiners 

Iron-molders 

Pattern-makers . . . 

Puddlers 

Smelters 

Stone-qaArry  men 
French  polishers . . 

Printers 

Book-binders 

Cabinet-makers. . . 
Upholsterers 


P4 


18  99 

829 
893 
8  71 
8  71 
5  13 
823 
7  74 
823 
829 
833 


The  above  statement,  furnished  by  a  gentleman  in  Liverpool,  gives  a 
fair  average  of  the  rates  of  wages  paid  throughout  Great  Britain  for 
the  different  kinds  of  skilled  labor  indicated.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
same  wages,  $8.22  per  week,  is  given  as  the  rate  paid  to  carpenters, 
cabinet-makers,  and  painters,  as  well  as  to  blacksmiths,  masons,  iron- 
molders  and  machinists,  who  usually  receive  higher  wages,  it  is  not  so 
aeeurate  as  the  tables  on  the  two  following  pages,  which  show  the  various 
rates  paid  to  skilled  workmen  in  mechanical  and  building  trades  in 
each  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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BOILEBMAEBBS  AllD  IBON-SHIP  BUILDERS. 


Table  skotcing  tlu^  weekJg  Vfogta  paid  to  bailer-vu»k«re  and  irom^^p  hwifdtrt  in  »<m»qf  <M 
priuoipal  toum*  and  cities  cf  the  United  Eingdom  dnring  the  year  1^3. 

[Honre  of  labor  per  week,  54,  except  in  Aberdeen,  Dvndee,  aad  G1flSffo>ir,  wbwe  they  are  SI  he«rk 
AvecMge  oC  51%  boon  per  weelL  tbroogb  the  year  J 


LooaUtk% 


1 

A|)erdeeD 

BdUTOw-in-fumoM 

BellMt 

Birkeabeedt 

Br«Mlford 

Bna^oit 

Bury 

Che«)ter 

Cork 

Crewe 

Derby 

Dablkt 

Dondee 

Ebbro  Vale 

Glaegow  shit)  yard 

Glasicow  boiler-ebop 

Greenwich  ship-yard 

Greenwich  boiler-shop 

Hoddersfleld 

Hnll  boiler-shop 

Hull  shipyard 

Leeds  boilor-shop 

LiTerpool  boiler-shop 

LiTerpooI  shipyard 

London  boilei-shop 

London  ship-yard 

llancheBter 

Kewcastle-upon-Tyne    boQer- 

shop  

Xewoastle-npon-Tyne  ship-yard 

Nottingham 

Portsmouth 

Preston  boiler-shop 

Preston  ship-yard 

Boohdale 

Sheffield 

Wisan 

WolverhAmpton 

Woolwich 

York 


Platan. 


Calkert. 


HeVd«i»«p.* 


Average  in  aboTe  places. 


\nU)$9  16 

\  TitM  9  16 

\  73ita  9  16 

87S 

9  19 

9  19 

9  19 

944 

r  99  to  0  95 

8  71 
m  to  9  19 

7  09 

799 

7  96 

)  47  to  9  19 

10  10 

10  16 

833 

10  18 

10  19 

f  19to  9  68 

>  19to  9  68 

I  71  to  9  19 

I  71  to  10  65 

I68tol0  16 

968 

'  75  to  8  71 
799 

9  19 
9  19 
9  19 
9  19 
9  19 

'99to  9  68 


8  71 
944 


16  65 

98  93to  879 

8  23to  8  79 

8  79  ta  9  16 

7  74 

8  79 
8  79 
879 
8  71 

7  99to  871 

8  71 
893 to  8  71 

709 
7  99 

7  75 

8  S3to  8  47 

10  16 
10  16 
893 

9  19 
9  19 

8  71  to  9  19 
8  71  to  9  19 

8  71 

8  71  to  10  16 

9  19to  9  68 

9  19 

8  9atd  8  71 
799 
871 
9  19 

8  71 

9  19 

8  71 
871  to  9  19 

9  19 
893 
8  71 
799 


•5  81  to  10 
7  74to  8 

7 
796tO  7 


•9  81 


7 
8 
7 
7 

750tO  7 
6 
7 
6 
7 
6 

796to  7 
8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

796t0  9 

7  74tO  8 
8 


6  53  to 
6  77  to 


699  to 
7  96  to 


699 
|7  96io  7  74 
7  09 
796 


•460 

•5  61  to  6(» 


6  74 


5  81  to  6  17 
699 
S  SC 
7  74 
5  81 
40I 
605 
932 


6  53tO  677 


6  80 

7  09to  7  35 

796 

796 


7  96to  7  74 
7  50to  7  74 


7  96to  7  74 
796 

6  77to  7  99 
799 


727to  775 
775 
797 
799 
7  75 
775 
581 

7  75to  8  93 
7  75 

6  53 

7  75 
750 


6  77to  7  75 
709 


7  75 
7  75 


6  77to  797 


4  84 
556to  581 
4  12 
436to  556 
677 
629 
9  81 
699 
629 

5  39to  6  29 
605tO  629 

981 
484tO  629 
9  81  to  6  29 
7  86to  7  75 

9  32t«  6  29 
629 
581 
981 
581 
932 
775 

6  09  to  6  53 

702 
958 
981 
981 


897 


864 


748 


689 


992 


*  In  some  shops  holders-np  are  employed  on  the  pSeoework  aysteiM. 
t  WoiUng-houra  from  light  till  dark  U  wiater. 
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OABPENTEBS  AND  JOINSBS. 

Mle  9k§wim§  the  weekly  wigee  of  oarpentere  and  joiners,  with  the  number  of  worhin^-ho'sre 
per  week,  Im  the  following  principcl  iowne  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1873. 


Towaa. 


Wages  per 
week.* 


Hoars 

of  labor  per 

week. 


Tswns. 


Wages  per 
week. 


QQ 


Hours 

of  lAtoorper 

week. 


5 


Abeideso 

AbergsTenny 
Alderdiot.... 

Ajr 

BelfiMt 

BrkeahMd... 
Buninghaiii  • 

BoUff.. 

Tfradfofd  .•••. 

firiMl 

Bsiy 

Chcttor ...... 

Corentry 

Crewe 

Cork 

DBcby 

DsbOa 

DsBfries 

Bimdee 
DoafiBr 

>i»ter-, 

BuBborgh  .............. 

Olooeeeter  

Oneawich 

GlMgow < 

BaUlbz 

Hndderafleld 

XMdeminator 

SOaMCBosk 


•6^ 

6  49 
7S6 
603 
762 
839 

8  17 
786 
794 
763 
789 
796 
7S6 
677 

7  96 
734 
8f23 

6  17 

7  45 
726 

6  26 
790 
626 

9  11 

7  71 
to 

883 
790 
to 
883 
677 
6  53 
653 
780 


^49 

6  49 

7  96 
693 
768 
838 
763 
786 
794 
7  18 
789 
726 
786 
677 
786 
709 
883 
5  81 
7  45 
796 
686 
790 
626 
9  11 


51 

51 

54 

54 

^ 

584 

51 

51 

54 

54 

56 

55 

54 

50i 

51 

51 

S» 

^ 

54 

54 

554 

564 

13 

54 

54 

60 

50 

56 

534 

60} 

60ft 

51 

48 

51 

51 

51 

51 

56| 

56* 

51 

45 

^ 

^ 

!• 


90 


7  90 

6  77 
6  53 

6  53 

7  80 


51 


51 

50 
50 
57* 
51 


45 


51 

50 
50 
574 
51 


Kirkcaldy 

Leeds 

Leicester 

Liverpool 

LoDdon 

Loith 

LoDdonderry 

Mooolesflela 

MaDohester 

NewoastleKm-Tyne 

NottiDgbam 

Oxford 

Plymooth 

Portsmoath 

Preston 

Perth 

Boobdale 

Ragby  

Shield... 

Somiiampton 

Stafford 

Stockport 

Sligo 

Stirling 

WolyerhamptOD 

Woolwich 

Worcester 

Waterford 

Wick J 

York 

Average 


16  93 
7  06 
708 
838 
953 
7  71 
629 
7  49 
879 
7  56 
709 
7  08 

6  17 
653 
677 
780 
769 

7  14 
750 
653 
683 
7  96 
677 
668 
768 
9  11 
708 
689 

3  63 
to 

4  36 
694 


16  93 
706 
708 
838 
9  53 
7  71 
6  29 
6  39 
758 
756 

6  63 

7  08 
6  17 
6  53 
677 
790 

6  91 

7  14 
756 

6  5J 
683 
796 
677 
668 

7  62 
823 
6  61 
629 

3  63 
to 

4  36 
693 


.57 


7  84     7  10       50 


51 
50 
54 

55 
59| 
51 
60 

J? 

50 

47 

54 

S6| 

58i 

49| 

51 

49 

56i 

50 

584 

60 

51 

54 

51 

504 

60 

57 

53 


*  Although  here  compated  by  the  week,  the  rate  of  wages  Lb  nsitally  fixed  either  by  the  boor  or  by 
tkeday. 


STONEMASONS. 

Table  showing  the  wages  of  siono-mtisons  per  hour  and  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  week 
in  aome  of  the  prindpeU  towns  of  Scotland  during  the  pear  1874. 


LocaUtiea. 

1 

i 

1 

Looalitiea. 

t 

1 

Aberdeen 

Cmtt. 
13 

17  to  18 
15 
16 
14 

16  to  17 
15 
16 
17 

51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
51 

Kilmamook 

Omtt. 
16 
15 
124 

16  to  17 
14 

18  to  13 
15 

51 

Ainiie -- 

Leith 

51 

Ayr 

MoDtrose 

51 

Danbvton 

North  Berwick 

51 

Pvmfries                       

Perth 

51 

Dandee 

Saint  Andrewa...... ...... ...... 

51 

Sdinbandi 

Stirlinir 

51 

GiasSw!^::;::::::::::::!::::;;: 

Average. ...>.... ......  .... 

^^^fMflWCk                         ..     .... 

15.06 

In  many  of  the  smaller  towns  the  honrs  of  labor  are  longer  and  the 
wages  lower. 
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PRINTERS'  WAGES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Id  London  tbe  established  wages  of  either  compositors  or  machine- 
men  are  36«.  ($8.71)  for  fifty-four  hours'  work.  There  are  always  a  few 
men,  not  exactly  overseers,  who  will  have,  perhaps,  five  to  eight  shillings 
($1.21  to  $1.93)  more  than  the  established  wages,  men  of  quick  and  steady 
habits,  who  are  worth  the  extra  money. 

Piecework  is  paid  per  thousand  ens.  The  prices  paid  per  thousand 
vary,  according  to  the  description  of  work — close  manuscript  and 
leaded  manuscript,  and  also  reprint  matter  leaded  and  reprint  matter 
close.  The  prices  are  from  six  to  seven  pence  (12  to  14  cents)  per 
thousand.  English  to  minion  and  nonpareil  take  one-half  penny  (1 
cent)  rise  per  thousand,  and  smaller  than  nonpareil  a  higher  rise^ 
according  as  the  font  may  be.  When  books  axe  stereotyped  or  electro- 
typed,  one-fourth  to  one-half  penny  of  rise  on  the  above,  as  spaces  being 
high  or  low  determine. 

Piece  hands. — Good  or  average  men  can  make,  easily,  from  thirty-six 
to  forty  shillings,  ($8.71  to  $9.68.)  Inferior  hands  run  from  twenty  to 
thirty  shillings,  ($4.84  to  $7.26.)  Some  of  them  are  poor  hands,  those 
that  can  only  make  twenty  shillings,  ($4.84.J  Superior  hands  can  make 
from  forty-five  to  fifty  shillings,  ($10.89  to  $12.10.) 

In  the  provinces,  in  some  of  the  large  towns,  such  as  Manchester,  ihir- 
ty-three  shillings  ($7.98)  is  the  established  wage.  Piece  prices,  conse- 
quentl^,  a  shade  lower;  but  all  other  things  much  in  tbe  same  way  as 
in  London,  &c.  In  most  of  the  English  provinces  earnings  are  abont 
thirty  shillings  ($7.26)  per  week. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  established  wages  in  principal  towns,  twenty-seven  shillings  and 
six-pence,  ($6.65,)  for  fifty-four  hours,  for  machine-men  and  compositors. 
Best  class  of  men  are  generally  on  a  wage  of  thirty  shillings.  ($7.26.) 
Machine-men,  all  nearly,  thirty  shillings.  Piecework  is  paid  at  six- 
pence (12  cents)  per  thousand  ens;  all  descriptions  of  work,  except 
very  wide-leaded  books,  which  are  one-fourth  penny  (J  cent)  per  thou- 
sand less.    Stereotyped  and  small  fonts  the  same  as  in  London. 

Fiecehands, — Good  average  men  can  easily  make  from  twenty-eight 
to  thirty  shillings,  ($6.78  to  $7.26,)  and  where  very  diligent  and  atten- 
tive, thirty-five  to  forty  shillings,  ($8.47  to  $9.68,)  and  sometimes  more, 
but  they  seldom  keep  this  up. 

Boys,  in  case-room,  after  three  or  four  years,  can  earn  about  ten 
shillings  ($2.42)  per  week,  if  they  are  active;  and  their  earnings  in- 
creased to  fourteen  shillings  ($3.38)  a  week,  during  the  seventh  and  last 
year  of  their  apprenticeship.  Many  of  them,  from  the  fourth  year,  get 
the  half  of  their  earnings. 

In  the  machine-room,  or  press-FOom,  they  start  with  seven  or  eight 
shillings,  ($1.69  to  $1.95)  per  week,  which  gradually  rises  to,  say,  six- 
teen shillings,  ($3.87,)  during  the  last  weeks  of  apprenticeship.  Little 
boys,  not  apprentices,  from  four  to  seven  shillings,  according  to  work  ; 
some  as  high  as  ten  shillings — pointers. 

Girls  in  machine-room,  earn  fh)m  four  to  eleven  shillings,  (96  cents  ta 
$2.66,)  according  to  ability.  Those  earning  eleven  shillings  per  week  are 
they  who  point  the  sheet  on  the  second  side  of  platen  machines. 
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MECHANICAL  AND  FARM  LABOR  IN  ENGLAND. 
Statement  ehowing  the  raiee  of  icages  po.id  for  mechanical  and  famx  labor  in  the  year  1874. 


Heohanios. 


Darham. 


Aliddlesex. 


^Cottingbam. 


Blacksmiths 

^Bricklayers  and  masoxia . 

C«binet*niaker8 

Carpenters 

Coopers 

Miners 

Msckinlsts 

Psintere 

Plasterers 

Shoemakers 

Stone^saitera 

Tailors 

Turners 

Tiasndtbs 

Whedwrighta 


$1  30  per  day  . 
1  44  per  day  . 
1  3-2  per  day  . 
1  33  per  day  . 
1  10  per  day  . 
1  46  per  day  . 
1  36  per  day  . 
1  33  per  day  . 
1  43  per  day  . 
90  per  day  . 
1  44  Tper  day  . 
1  SO  per  day  . 


$1  20  to  $1  68  per  day., 
1  44  to  1  92  per  day.. 
1  44  to  1  93  per  day. 
1  44  to  1  68  per  day. 
1  68  to  1  92  per  day. 
Generally  by  the  Job. . 
1  68  to  $1  92  per  day. 
1  44  to  1  68  per  day. 
1  44  to    1  68  per  day. 


FABH-LABOB. 


&p«i««dh«i,a....{8«<>.m6r. 


OidiBtty  hands . 


i  Snmnaer. . 
[  Winter. 


ConnnoD  laborers  at  other  than 

tern-work,  for  six  days  only  ... 

FeBaleserraBU 


PUCB  or  BOABD. 


1  SO  i>er  day  . 
1  32  per  day  . 


64  per  day 
64  per  day 
64  per  day  . . 
40  per  day  . 


70  per  day 
4  86  per  month 


3  40  per  week 
S  40  per  week 


1  44  to  1  93  per  day. 

1  20  to  1  68  per  day. 

r  44  to  1  92  per  day. 

1  44  to  1  93  per  day. 

1  44  to  1  92  per  day. 


3  40  to  3  84  per  week. 

3  40  to  3  88  per  week 

1  93  to  3  88  per  week 

1  93  to  3  40  per  week. 


33  per  day 

40  00  to  flOO  00  per  year 


$0  15  per  boor. 

16  per  hour. 

14  per  hour. 

15  per  hour. 

17  per  hoar. 
I  31  per  day. 
1  45  per  day. 

14  per  boar. 

17  per  boar. 

1  09  per  day. 

16  per  hoar. 
1  31  per  day. 
1  33  per  day. 
1  31  per  day. 

14  per  boar. 

• 

4  84  to  15  56  per  week.. 
4  84  to   5  56  per  week. 
4  35  per  week. 
4  11  per  week. 

84  per  day. 
38  72  to  148  40  per  year. 


3  90  to   3  39  per  week. 
1  45  to  1  94  per  week. 


*  Working  five  days  only,  and  for  the  sixth  day,  72  cents, 
la  Saint  Helens,  Lancaster,  ordinary  form-laborers  receive  84  cents  per  day. 

CHIEF  MANUFACTURING   TOWNS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  previous  pages  statements  have  been  presented  showing  the 
wages  or  earnings  of  work-people  in  yarious  mills  and  factories  of  the 
UnitCKl  Kingdom,  classified  by  industries.  The  piices  of  factory-labor 
herein  given  were  chiefly  those  prevailing  in  1871,  and  which  were 
kindly  furnished  to  the  author  by  officials  of  the  British  government. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  present  statements,  classified  by  towns,  showing 
the  rates  of  wages,  which  were  obtained  personally  by  the  author  in 
the  year  1872  and  by  consuls  of  the  United  States  and  others  at  subse- 
quent periods. 

In  presenting  the  prices  of  labor  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom 
it  is  neither  intended  to  submit  historical  statements  in  regard  to  the 
rise,  the  progress,  or  the  present  condition  of  what  may  be  regarded  as 
the  leading  industry  of  each  town  or  manufacturing  center,  nor  to  con- 
sider the  causes  which  rendered  each  place  eminent  in  its  peculiar 
branch  of  industry.  Interesting  as  such  a  historical  and  statistical 
sketch  might  be  of  the  manufactures  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham, 
of  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  of  Bradford  and  Nottingham,  of  Glasgow  and 
Dundee — and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  temptation  to  pursue  such 
a  course  is  unusually  strong — there  is  neither  time  for  its  preparation 
nor  space  in  these  pages  for  its  presentation.  A  passing  allusion  to  the 
chief  industries  of  the  above  and  other  manufacturing  towns  of  Great 
Britain  is  all  that  is  necessary ;  any  more  detailed  statement  would  be 
a  reflection  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  larger  part  of  Anglo-American 
readers.    Indeed,  the  leading  productions  of  some  of  these  manufac* 
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turing  centers  are  so  well  known  that  towns  in  the  United  States  largely 
engaged  in  similar  indastries  are  frequently  designated  as  the  counter- 
parts of  the  former.  Thus,  Lowell  is  the  Manchester,  Pittsbnrgh  the 
Birmingham,  and  Paterson  the  Macclesfield  of  America;  while,  owing 
to  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  iron-ship-boilding  in  Wilmington,  Chester, 
and  Philadelphia,  the  river  Delaware  is  designated  as  ^^  the  Clyde  of 
America.'' 

LIVERPOOL. 

Population  in  1871,  493,405. 

Liverpool,  the  principal  sea-port  of  England,  situated  on  the  river 
Mersey,  four  miles  above  its  month,  is  celebrated  for  its  great  commer- 
cial importance  and  its  immense  trade  with  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  vast  amount  of  English  merchandise  which  finds  a  market  in  tiie 
United  States  is  chiefly  shipped  from  this  port,  the  value  of  which,  in 
the  year  1871,  reached  £26,310,743,  ($128,041,230.)  In  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  Liverpool  possessed  only  one  dock,  but  now  its 
magnificent  and  commodions  docks  cover  a  space  of  400  acres.  Ship- 
building,* both  iron  and  wooden,  is  extensively  carried  on  at  Birkenhead, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  the  engineering  works  of  Messrs. 
Laird  and  others  are  situated.  The  manufactures  of  the  town  of  Liver- 
pool, however,  are  but  limited,  while  the  products  of  the  consular  dis- 
trict,  which,  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 1872,  were  exported 
to  the  Unitied  States  amounted  to  nearly  $38,000,000,  as  indicated  by 
the  following  table : 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  LTVERPOOL. 

Statement  ekowing  ike  value  of  eogMnie  to  the  tTnitt^  States  from  the  lAverpool  ooneular 
disiriet  during  the  year  ended  S^aiember  30, 1872. 


Arfciolea. 


Valoe  in 
U.  8.  gold,* 


Articles. 


Value  in 
U.S.  gold.* 


Iron 

Steel 

Hardware 

Tin 

Tin-plates 

Wire-rope 

wooi..r:. 

Chemicals 

Leather  and  skins 

8aU 

I>ry  goods 


17,093,940 

1,078, 650 

97, 515 

468,396 

13,949,396 

137.693 

3, 840. 763 

3,315,769 

1.539,439 

941,507 

944,466 


Bags,  w^sfee  pi^er,  &c. 

Froit 

Beer 

Uoal 

Earthenware 

India  mbber 

Slntes. 

MiaceUaneona , 

Total 


1850,  sn 
403, 71» 
862.480 

8m,8ei 

107,146 

188;  244 

64.749 

8,487,(09 


37, 860^  909 


*  Althongh  the  rates  of  wages  and  cost  of  subsistence  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  appear  on  pr^ 
ceding  and  subseqaent  pagee  are  computed  at  the  rate  of  $4.84,  United  States  gold,  per  ponnd  sterling, 
and  the  shillins  at  34  cento,  yet,  in  the  above  and  other  tables  of  exporto  from  mannfac taring  towns, 
the  ponnd  sterling  is  oompated  at  the  rate  now  established  by  law,  viz,  $4.8665. 


RATES  OP  WAGES  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

Mechanics  and  skilled  artisans,  in  October^  1873. — ^The  wages  of  en- 
^neers,  boiler-makers,  shipwrights,  mast  and  block  makers,  printers 

'Shipbuildino  on  thb  Msrsby  in  1R73.— The  five  principal  ship-bnilding  finnsoa 
the  Mersey  turned  oat  twenty-nine  Bteamers  and  seven  iron  satliug-Bbipe  during  the 
year  1873,  the  total  tonnage  of  the  steamers  amonnting  to  33,507  tons,  and  of  the  sail- 
ing-ships 12,164  tons.  Messrs.  Laird  Brothers  bnilt  eleven  steamers,  whose  tonnage 
amonnted  to  over  13^000  tons,  and  six  gan-boats,  aggregating  nearly  2,000  tons. 
Messrs*  Bowdler,  Chaffer  &  Co.  built  seven  steamers,  amonnting  to  7,000  tons.  Messrs. 
Thomas  Royden  &,  Sons  laoncbed  five  screw-steamers  of  the  total  amonnt  of  5,407  toot, 
and  four  iron  sailing-ships,  aggregating  6,764  tons.  R.  &  J.  Evans  &,  Co.  bailt  four 
steamers  and  one  iron  saiiiug-sbip,  amounting  to  7,900  tons.  Messrs.  Potter  &  Hodg- 
tdnson  built  two  steamers  and  two  sailing-ships  of  iron,  aggregating  5,600  tons. 
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and  lithographers,  and  of  some  of  the  men  Id  the  building  trades,  as 
painters,  joiners,  masons,  plumbers,  &c.,  vary  from  5^.  6d,  to  6h.  ($1.33 
to  11.45)  per  day  of  nine  working- hours,  or  from  33«.  to  36«.  ($7.98  to 
$8.70)  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours. 

The  wages  of  pressmen  in  oil  mills,  of  the  higher  class  of  workmen 
in  ehemical  works,  sugar-refineries,  &c.,  vary  from  tils.  6d.  to  32«.  6d. 
($6.25  to  $7.86)  per  week,  the  hours  varying  from  ten  to  twelve  per  day. 

The  wages  of  day  laborers  in  Liverpool  vary  from  21 «.  to  25«.  ($5.08^ 
to  $6.05)  per  week.  In  some  of  the  smaller  towns  they  range  from  18«. 
to  229.  6d.,  ($4.35  to  $5.44.) 

Domestic  servants. — ^The  wages  of  housemaids  and  waitresses  vary 
from  £10  to  £20  ($48.40  to  $96.80)  per  annum,  (of  course  board  found;) 
of  eooks  from  £12  up  to  £40,  ($5ao8  to  $193.60;)  of  gardeners,  £1  to 
£1  10s.  ($4.84  to  $7.26)  per  week,  living  out  of  the  house  at  their  own 
eoet  Footmen  and  coachmen's  wages  vary  too- much  to  give  any  fixed 
rates. 

VTJkGES  IN  engineers'  SHOPS,  IRON- WORKS,  ETC.     . 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  rates  pf  wages  paid  by  the  gen- 
eral association  of  master  engineers,  ship-builders,  and  iron  and  brass 
foundeirs,  was  kindly  furnished  by  Colonel  Clay,  of  Clay,  Inman  &  Co., 
proprietors  of  the  Birkenhead  Forge,  under  date  of  October  29, 1873 : 

SUitmgmi  shawmg  Uieweekl]/  rate*  of  wages  paid  to  workmen  in  different  cUiese^  of  ivork  in 
the  dietrid  of  Liverpool  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  1873. 


CIam  of  wofrk. 

Employers. 

No.  7. 

No.  9. 

No.  11. 

Nal3. 

Aver, 
ajce. 

SmMit 

18  SS 
5  43 
8  94 
533 
838 
464 
7  74 
7  74 
7  98 

18  83 
550 
9  19 

$8  46 
5  08 

8  46 

17  82 
5  18 
853 

18  83 

Striken 

5  30 

''SirikMB 

870 
5  32 

Pbtera 

8  71 

0  19 

8  50 

8  43 

HtilDers 

4  64 

Bireten 

7  50 
629 
832 

7  74 

6  39 

8  34 

750 

6  07 
8  13 
8  11 

7  86 
780 

7  74 
653 
633 

6  05 
593 

8  71 

9  43 
8  01 

7  32 

8  10 
733 
7  08 
556 

7  63 

HoUlfm-nn 

6  60 

Tnfucrs  ............. 

8  16 

CopMnaiths 

8  U 

li»iw-fliiithfTff  .' ,  -, 

7  74 

7  62 

763 
763 

7  74 

750 

5  80 

8  71 

9  43 
8  83 
7  01 
822 
7  SO 
7  50 
5  08 

7  74 

FttlM««fMl  ftfwtor* 

786 

7  72 

Mfflwri£bU 

7  74 

Planffn , , 

677 
677 
677 
594 

750 
677 
7S6 
605 

8  71 

9  68 
10  16 

750 
8  32 
8  33 
8  47 
5  32 

706 

ghapfn                                     ...     .            

6  61 

gloden 

6  71 

SSiS::;:::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::;:::::::::;;:.. 

592 

T            .1            C  Rniiil ,,--^-^-. 

8  71 

^'~™"*"--- J  lomt::::::::::::  ::::::":::::"::::;;: 

9  51 

BnMnwldcTO     * 

900 

Cor«-iiMken    

7  28 

I**t*<»Tn«inak©Tii  ...................... ....,t^ ^r 

8  47 
798 
7  56 
6  05 
6  11 

8  29 

CanM^iflfii  and  loinen. ..,,,,,-,--,-,,,-,,,^ 

7  78 

CrJBSi*            jw*"««" 

7€5 

SodiM drlTen  ftnd  tenters 

5  50 

Cidkm                         

6  11 

TnMMjt^i  <i  dro— ora    .........     .  .   , 

6  29 
5  33 
435 

639 
532 
4  59 

629 
4  69 
469 

6  29 

FoandeT^-laborars 

4  84 
4  SO 

504 

Op^'^wy laborers.   ..  

4  55 

7  70 

1 
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WAGES  AT  THE  CANADA  WORKS,  BIRKENHEAD. 

Average  rates  of  wages  paid  to  skilled  warlcmen  at  the  Canada  Works ,  Birkenhe<idf  in  the  six- 
teen years  from  1854  to  1869,  inclusive. 


Yew. 

■1 

i 
i 

H 

s 

i 

1 
1 

M 

1 

1 

j 

1 

1^ 

1 

a 
i 

55 
-< 

1854 

1855 

i.  d. 

S9    0 

38  3 

29  0 

30  6 
28  10 
27    6 
27    6 
27    0 

27  10 

28  0 
28    0 
28    1 

31  0 

39  6 
31    0 
30    0 

s.  d. 

29  4 

30  3 
313 
330 

31  6 
310 
320 
31  6 
320 
31  6 
316 
315 
31  6 
31  0 
300 
29  4 

s.  d. 
31    6 
30  10 

28  10 

29  0 

28  0 

30  0 

31  0 

29  6 
28    6 
28    1 
31    e 

31  7 

32  6 
32    0 
32    0 

30  9 

#.  d. 

270 
27  0 
27  0 
24  0 

24  0 
220 
260 

25  6 
270 
276 

^6 
320 
286 
320 
26.6 
230 

s.  d. 
31  0 
31  5 
320 
31  0 
300 
296 
303 
300 
296 
310 

30  6 
303 
319 
329 

31  6 
300 

i.d. 
34  0 
34  0 
350 
34  0 

32  6 
330 
338 

33  0 
326 
330 
330 

34  6 
36  0 
370 
360 
36  0 

s.  d. 
340 
340 
34  0 
34  0 
34  0 
34  0 
340 
34  0 
34  0 
340 
34  0 
340 
340 
34  0 
34  0 
340 

f .  d. 

260 

270 

260 

260 

270 

26  0 

270 

270 

970 

270 

270 

256^ 

24  0 

240 

250 

260 

i.  d. 

36  6 

37  0 
36  0 
336 

'33*6' 
360 
356 
350 
34  6 
33  0 
329 
330 
326 
326 

S.  €L 

24  0 
930 

24  0 
260 
266 
250 
970 
260 

25  6 
256 
258 
266 
276 
24  6 
940 
930 

f.  d. 
320 

31  6 
33  0 
330 

32  0 
31  6 
31  6 
326 
320 
326 
330 

33  0 
321 
346 

34  2 
31  6 

f .  A 
28  0 

28  6 

29  0 

28  2 
276 
290 
296 
300 
2^6 

29  6 

29  0 
300 

30  6 

31  4 
30  9 
300 

f.  d. 
31  6 

31  0 
306 

32  6 
320 

30  6 

31  0 
31  6 
310 
31  6 
31  3 

31  9 
34  9 

32  0 
320 
39  0 

9.   tf. 
30   3* 
30   3i 
30   5 

1856 

1857 

30  4| 
29   6 

1858 

1859 

90   1 

1860 

30   3 

1861 

30   3 

1862 

30   9 

1863 

SO    4 

1864 

30   6 

1865 

3011 

1866 

31  3* 
31    7 

1867 

1868 

30  84 
99  10 

1869.... 

ATerasein 
U.S.gold. 

$7  02 

17  53 

•7  34 

16  45 

•7  44 

•8  96 

•8  22 

•6  07 

<T« 

•6  11 

•7  86 

•7  11 

•7  17 

•7  24 

The  above  table,  extracted  from  Mr.  Brassey's  "Work  and  Wages," 
exhibits  bat  slight  variations  in  wages  daring  the  sixteen  years  prior  to 
1870.  The  average  of  the  thkteen  different  occupations  for  the  years 
1854  to  1857  and  from  1860  to  18G4  was  almost  identical,  while  in  1869 
there  was  a  slight  decrease. 

Nor  does  the  general  average  in  the  sixteen  years,  viz,  29*.  lid. 
($7.24)  vary  greatly  from  the  rates  in  1872,  when*  the  author  visited  the 
works^  or  from  those  of  1873,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  the  preceding 
page,  m  whicH  the  wages  of  all  the  skilled  workmen  averaged  Sis.  lOcLj 
($7.70;)  an  advance  of  bat  Is.  Ud.  (46  cents)  per  week,  or-  about  6  per 
cent  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor,  however,  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  redaction  in  the  hoars  of  labor,  which,  as  before  stated,  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  10  per  cent. 

\^  The  weekly  wages  paid  in  the  above  works,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Laird,  of 
Laird  &  Brothers,  October  14, 1872,  were  as  follows:  turners,  30«.  to  32s.; 
riveters,  34bS.  to  36*.,  but  do  not  work  all  the  time ;  ordinary  machinists, 
flttera,  &c.,  average  26*.;  pattern-makers,  34*.  to  36«.;  laborers  from 
unskilled  to  skilled,  ISs.  to  23».j  shipcarx)enters,  6s.  per  day  in  shop: 
7s.  outside. 

'  Mr,  Laird  stated  the  advance  in  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  1872  over 
those  of  1867  was  10  per  cent,  on  the  higher  and.  15  per  cent  on  the 
lower  rates.  From  800  to  900  men  were  at  that  time  employed  in  the 
works. 

BIBMINOHAM. 

Population  in  1871,  343,787. 

In  addition  to  the  various  articles  of  iron  manufacture  for  which  Bir- 
mingham was,  at  an  early  period,  celebrated,  brass  goods  began  to  be 
produced  about  the  seventeenth  century.  This  branch  now  forms  on© 
of  the  most  important  in  the  town.    Every  description  of  article  in  this 
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metal  is  produced  in  immense  qnantities.  Metallic  bedsteads  in  brass 
and  iron,  lamps,  chandeliers,  gas-brackets,  cornice-poles,  ornamental 
railings,  metallic  pictnre-frames,  curtain-bands,  as  well  as  more  common 
•articles,  aflford  employment  to  many  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
boys.  The  buckle  trade,  formerly  so  large,  has  entirely  disappeared, 
and  metal  buttons  are  produced  in  but  small  quantities.  The  glass 
trade,  including  stained  glass  for  windows,  is  very  successfully  prose- 
eoted,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  the  gigantic  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Chance,  who  supplied  the  whole  of  the  material  required  for  the 
glazing  of  the  Crystal  Palace  for  the  exhibition  of  1851. 

A  writer  (Leland)  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  speaking  of  Birming- 
ham, says,  (ipsissima  verba  et  litera:) 

The  beanty  of  Birmiogbam,  a  good  market  towoe  in  tbe  extrearae  parts  of  Warwiok- 
€hxre,  ia  one  street  goine  np  alonge  almost  from  tbe  left  ripe  of  tbe  brooke,  [tbe  Rea, ] 
ap  a  meane  bill  by  tbe  lengtb  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  I  saw  but  one  parocb  cbnrcb  in 
the  towne.  There  be  many  smithes  in  tbe  towue  that  use  to  make  knives  and  all 
manner  of  cutting  tooles,  and  many  lorimers  (saddlers)  that  make  bittes,  and  a  great 
many  naylors;  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  towne  is  maintained  by  smithes,  wboe  have 
(heir  iron  and  sea-cole  out  of  Staffordshire. 

Camden,  who  wrote  half  a  century  later,  describes  it  as  "  swarming 
with  inhabitants  and  echoing  with  the  noise  of  anvils.'^ 

Electro-plating,  which  has  sprung  up  entirely  within  a  recent  period, 
is  now  carried  on  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  The  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  £lkington,  elsewhere  mentioned,  is  the  parent  establishment  in 
the  town.  Jewelry,  in  the  fabrication  of  which  female  labor  largely 
enters,  is  made  in  great  quantities.  The  papier-macM  trade  is  exten- 
sive. Such  articles  as  sofas,  tables,  and  other  kinds  of  furniture,  in 
addition  to  the  smaller  kinds,  such  as  desks,  work-boxes,  and  inkstands, 
are  manufactured  and  ornamented  with  figures,  flowers,  and  landscapes, 
and  inlaid  with  pearl.  Fire-arms  in  great  numbers  are  made  in  Bir- 
mingham. The  gun  trade,  first  stimulated  by  government  patronage 
in  the  time  of  William  III,  retains  its  early  reputation.  The  factory  of 
the  Birmingham  Small- Arms  Company  is  largely  employed  in  executing 
orders  from  foreign  governments.  A  proof-house,  where  all  gun-barrels 
manufactured  are  required  to  be  proved,  was  established  by  an  act  of 
Parliament  in  1813.  Metal-rolling,  wire-drawing,  and  pin-making  are 
extensively  carried  on,  while  Birmingham  stands  unrivaled  in  the  man 
nfiaiotnre  of  steel  pens. 

Mr.  Consul  Gould  furnishes  the  following  interesting  information  in 
regard  to  this  important  industry : 

Steel  pens  are  now  made  at  fourteen  fEbctories  in  Birmingham,  and  tbe  acgreg^t^ 
piodiietion  is  15,000,000  ]^r  week.  There  are  not  less  than  2,500  persons  employ^  in 
the  manofactore,  pit>daoing  an  M^gregate  of  750,000,000  annnally. 

Joseph  Gillott,  the  famous  steel-pen  maker,  died  in  this  town  Jan  nary  6, 1872,  at  the 
age  of  seTenty-one.  Probably  no  name  has  been  more  widely  known  for  the  last  forty 
years  than  that  of  this  man.  Every  school-boy  in  tbe  Old  and  New  World  has  become 
fiimiliar  with  the  articles  which  bear  his  name.  At  tbe  time  of  his  death  it  is  esti- 
mated that  bis  establishment  was  prodncing  ir)0,000,000  pens  annnally,  averaging  a 
ton  per  da;^.  If  we  estimate  one-half  this  number  as  tbe  average  for  the  last  thirty 
yean,  it  will  give  the  enormous  aggregate  of  2,250,000,000  pens  sent  out  by  one  man. 

It  has  been  denied  that  he  was  tbe  first  to  produce  the  steel  pen,  which  was  origi- 
naUy  in  the  round  or  barrel  form,  the  two  edges  of  tbe  strips  of  steel  being  brought 
together  and  forming  ibe  slit.  These  were  produced  by  band,  but  Mr.  Gillot  con- 
eeived  the  idea  of  manufacturing  them  by  machinery,  and  bis  establishment  has  long 
been  one  of  the  attractive  places  for  persons  visiting  Birmingham. 

Joseph  Gillott  began  life  poor,  his  calling  being  that  of  a  grinder  of  cutlery  at  Shef- 
field. He  came  to  Birmingham  about  fifty  years  ago  and  followed  the  business  of 
steel-toy  maker  for  some  time,  and  about  thirty-five  years  since  began  to  make  the 
Ateel  pens  which  have  caused  his  name  to  be  so  well  known  to  tbe  world.    These  pens 
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at  first  were  olamsy  and  stiff  and  poorlv  adapted  for  writing  purposes.  One  of  hia 
first  devices  to  remedy  the  stifibess  was  the  small  slit  on  each  side  of  the  point.  With 
the  use  of  dies  came  the  yarious  forms  which  have  since  been  fhmished.  The  first 
pens  sold  for  fifty  and  seventy-five  cents  each,  and  for  a  long  time  the  value  was 
twenty-five  cents.  The  price  has  gradually  decreased,  till  at  the  pceaeot  time  tiiey 
are  sold  as  low  as  one  cent  per  dozen. 

Josiah  Mason,  also  a  manafactnrer  of  steel  pens,  is  still  living  at  a  greater  age  than 
that  of  Mr.  Gillott,  and  his  history  is  qnite  similar  to  that  of  his  compeer,  he  having 
started  from  the  most  hnmble  circumstances,  thongh  he  is  now  regarded  as  the  richest 
man  in  this  wealthy  town.  Having  no  children  of  his  own,  he  hM  devoted  the  wfaele 
of  his  immense  wealth  for  the  bencmt  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  His  magnifioeot 
orphanage,  costing  a  half  million  of  dollars,  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  onr  suburbs, 
and  a  whole  sqnare  has  been  purchased  by  him  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  elegaat 
and  costly  buildings  are  to  be  erected  for  a  college  for  poor  young  men.  His  knmense 
pen  establishment  is  to  be  left  in  the  bands  of  teus^es,  who  are  to  devote  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  support  of  his  beloved  schools.  Mr.  Mason's  name  has  not  become  so 
intimately  associated  with  steel  pens  as  that  of  Mr.  Gillott,  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
chiefly  manufactured  for  other  parties,  whose  names  have  iM)peared  vpon  the  products. 
*  *  *  Each  establishment  manufactures  three  hfmdrect  and  fiftvtons  aonvally. 
The  celebrated  Perry,  of  London,  has  had  his  stamp  nx>on  Mr.  Masen's  pens  frou  the 
first,  and  they  have  l>een  justly  esteemed  as  equal  to  any  in  the  market. 

EXPORTS  PROM  BIRMINGHAM  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Comparative  statement  of  exports  from  (he  consular  diHirici  of  Birmingham  to  (he  United 
States  for  the  respective  years  ending  September  30, 1873  and  18712. 

[The  pomid  steriing  oompiited  ftt  $4.8605.] 


Descriptton  of  goods. 


1S73. 


um. 


Hardware,  steeL  andiron 

SbeatblDg*metal 

Iron  ootton-bole  hoops 

AnTila  and  vises 

Tin«lal»e 

Cbaans,  hoes,  andioythes 

Saddlery  and  ekine 

Onns  and  implements 

Needlea  and  DoUons 

Watohee  and  materials 

Chemioals 

Cotton  and  silk  goods 

Boot  materials 

Glass,  sheet  and  wore 

Pens  and  tips 

Jewelry  and  fShncy-goods 

Optical. 

Chandeliers 

Nickel  and  cobalt 

Jet,  real  and  imitation 

China  ware  and  PariMi 

Miscellaneoas 

Total  for  Birminghsm 

Leloeeter  agency 

Kidderminster  agency 

Wolverbampton  agency 

Keddiioh  agency 

Total  from  Birmingham  and  districts 


83,905 
179, 45« 

M,800 
119, 194 
433,745 
14$,<66 
659.850 
450,625 

3(;833 
147, 101 

61.S06 

61,378 
383,182 

99,448 
344, 117 

30,604 

33.153 
4,036 

93v3eo 
133,093 

19,  «H 


•l,9H«ei 


4, 716, 765 
900,133 
696.679 
519,453 
63^384 


111.363 
f0,«41 
104.768 
418,  «56 
18UK>« 
675^443 
451,321 
43.934 
133,638 
1*7.379 

273. 1<» 
8S.SS9 

484,560 
S7,146 
30.564 
33.336 
1«,44S 
78^303 


5.400,349 
831,011 
947.903 
669, 956 
673.710 


7.463,413 


8,531.P35 


WAGES  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 


On  previous  pages,  iu  the  classification  by  industries,  the  wages  paid  in 
Birmingham  are  given.  The  rates  in  some  branches  of  manufacture 
were  personally  obtained  from  the  proprietors  of  the  shops,  factories,  aod 
works  indicated,  and  verified  by  conversations  with  the  more  intelUgeDt 
workmen. 
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Engineering-works, — Mr.  May,  of  May  &  VountaiD,  engiDcers,  took 
particalar  paius  to  afford  full  iDformatioD  in  regard  to  the  wages  paid 
in  iroD-fouDdiog  aud  maehine  shops,  as  they  are  designated  in  the 
United  States.  Fitters,  turners,  snaiths,  &c.J  best  men,  earn  36«.  per 
week,  a  very  few  as  high  as  40«. ;  ordinary  machinists,  28«. ;  inferior 
machinists,  24«.  to  26».  Those  receiving  but  24«.  have  not  served  a  reg- 
ular apprenticeship.  Average  of  the  whole  shop,  about  30«.  5  laborers, 
somewhat  skilled,  I89.  to  24«.;  laborers,  unskilled,  15«.  to  18«.  This 
firm  does  not  employ  society  men.  In  shops  employing  society  men 
only,  the  average  rate  is  about  328.,  some  of  the  best  earning  as 
much  as  40«.    Young  men,  not  so  well  skilled,  earn  25«.  per  week. 

A  "  society  man,''  a  molder  of  considerable  intelligence,  working  in 
another  establishment,  gave  the  following  p,s  the  wages  in  shops  em- 
ploying  society  men :  Molders,  34«.  per  week  of  64  hours,  a  few  obtain 
but  32«. ;  fitters,  30«.  to  32«.  A  few  superior  men  get  more.  Average 
of  all  except  molders,  30^.;  laborers  assisting  in  putting  up  machinery, 
20«. 

Harness-factory, — ^Messrs.  Ashford  &  Winder  furnished  the  follow- 
ing information  in  regard  to  the  earnings  of  their  work-people :  Ordi- 
nary workmen  earn  from  24«.  to  26s.  per  week ;  best  workmen  earn  from 
288.  to  30s.  per  week ;  girls,  Ss.  Men  on  saddles,  piecework,  after  pay- 
ing women  to  help,  earn  about  40«.  Curriers,  on  piecework,  earn  from 
50*.  to  60*.  These  last  save  nothing,  however,  some  being  out  of  money 
before  the  week  is  over,  owing  to  intemperance.  The  sewing  is  chiefly 
done  by  band.  They  have  one  sewing  machine  and  are  about  to  order 
another.    They  prefer  those  of  Boston  make. 

In  houses  of  working-people,  girls  were  seen  sewing  traces,  and  at 
other  harness  work.  A  harness-maker,  working  in  another  shop,  stated 
that  he  earns  at  piecework  26s.  Men  working  by  the  week  average  not 
over  24«.,  or  at  most  25s.  They  find  it  difficult  t^  support  their  families 
on  such  wages.  Many  leave  off  working  at  trades  and  become  porters, 
because  they  can  thus  earn  more  money. 

Silver-plated  ware. — Messrs.  Elkington  &  Co.'s  manufactory  of  silver- 
plated  ware  is  celebrated  throughout  the  kingdom  for  the  excellence  of 
tfae  workmanship  and  for  the  artistic  taste  displayed  in  the  great  variety 
of  articles  produced.  The  manager  gave  the  earnings  of  the  employes  as 
follows :  About  500  hands  are  employed,  who  work  fifty  hours  net  per 
week,  mostly  on  piecework.  Chasers  earn  from  40«.  to  45^.;  other 
workmen,  from  35s.  to  40«. ;  mferior,  as  low  as  26s. ;  average  of  the 
whole,  about  35s. 

Oillott^s  Steel-Pen  Worles. — ^The  employes  are  nearly  all  girls,  who  earn 
about  IO9.  per  week. 

Thimble-factories.-^mM  girls  chiefly  employed,  who  earn  firom  4*.  6d. 
to  5s.  per  week. 

Other  factories. — ^The  average  weekly  wages  of  girls  at  other  factory- 
labor  is  about  8«.,  some  receiving  as  high  as  10s. 

Birmingham  Small-Arms  Company^s  Works. — ^These  works  are  at  Small- 
heath,  some  four  miles  from  the  city.  About  1,000  men  are  usually  em- 
ployed, bat  when  the  visit  of  the  author  was  made  only  500  were  at  work, 
on  a  large  order  lor  the  Eussian  government.  Most  of  the  men  work  under 
eontractors,  who  pay  from  30s.  to  35s.  per  week  for  good  hands;  ordi- 
nary and  inferior  obtain  less.  Small  boys  receive  Ss.  per  week;  youths, 
lb.;  laborers,  about  16^.,  but  they  usually  work  over-hours,  and  thus 
earn  20«. :  tool- makers,  36s.  to  40«.,  average  about  3Ss. ;  grinders,  50^. 
to  60«.,  oDtaining  higher  wages  in  consequence  of  the  dangerous  nature 
of  the  work. 
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WAGES  OF  LABORERS  IN  BUILDINa  TRADES. 

Mr.  George  B.  Jefifery,  secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Master-Builders* 
Association,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  newspapers  of  that  city,  dated 
March  10,  1874,  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  rates  of  wages 
paid  to  laborers  in  Birmingham  for  the  preceding  nine  years : 

For  several  yettra  before  1864,  and  to  May  of  that  year,  the  rate  of  wages  paid  was 
17«.  per  week  of  sixty  hoorsw 

In  May,  1864,  ISs,  was  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours. 

In  June,  1865,  payment  by  the  hour  was  commenced,  and  the  rate  per  honr  was 
advanced  to  4d.,  the  time  worked  fifty-eight  and  a  half  hours,  or  Ids.  6d.  per  week. 

In  Mav,  1867,  time  was  reduced  to  fifky-siz  and  a  half  horns,  and  wages  advanced  to 
i^d,  per  hour,  or  £1  per  week. 

In  May,  1868,  the  rate  of  wa«;es  paid  was  ^d,  per  hour  for  fifty-six  and  a  half  hours, 
and  this  rate  of  wages  and  time^  continued  till  May,  1872,  when,  under  the  arbitra- 
tion, conducted  by  Mr.  R.  Kettle  as  umpire,  wages  were  advanced  to  4ld.  per  hour,  and 
the  time  reduced  to  fifty-four  hours,  or  to  £1  1».  4d.  per  week,  which  is  the  present 
rate  of  wages  and  tim^ 

These  figures  show  a^  advance  of  wages  per  hour  in  nine  years  at  the  rate  of  40 
per  cent.,  and  6  per  cent,  more  is  now  offered,  making  fifty-four  hours,  at  bd,  per  hour, 
or  £1  29.  6d.  per  week. 

It  is  proper  to  state  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Stephens,  secretary  of 
the  laborers'  association,  asserted  that  the  rate  of  wages  was  then  bat 
1G«.  per  week. 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Wolverhampton  issitnated  in  the  great  midland  coal  and  iron  mining 
district  known  as  the  Black  Gountry,  and  has  mannfactories  of  almost 
every  article  prodnced  from  iron,  steel,  and  brass.  It  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  although  little  is  known  of  its  history  until  the 
year  996,  when  Wmfrune,  sister  of  Bthelred  II,  endowed  a  church  and 
college  here.  The  town  was  then  called  Hampton,  and  afterward  Wul- 
frun^s  Hampton,  which  has  since  been  corrupted  to  the  present  name. 
Wolverhampton  depends  mainly  upon  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
hardware.  The  lock-manufacture  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  town,  the 
famous  Ghubb  lock  being  made  here.  Tin  and  japanned  ware,  hollow 
ware,  gun-locks,  safes,  cut  nails,  tools,  and  implements,  are  also  manu- 
facture ;  and  all  these  branches  together  with  brass  founding  give 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  hands. 

The  report  of  the  sub-inspector  o{  factories  for  this  district,  in  1873, 
states: 

In  Wolverhampton  and  the  Bhick  Country,  trade  has  been  yerr  good  in  almost  all 
branches.  Manv  new  works  have  been  opened,  and  old  ones  have  been  enlarged.  One 
firm  that  in  1868  employed  272  hands,  now  employs  H29 ;  and  another  that  at  the  same 
date  had  one  factory  with  540  hands,  280  of  whom  were  females,  has  now  three  facto- 
ries with  1,143  hands,  of  whom  504  are  females.  The  tube  trade  in  particular  has  made 
great  strides  within  the  last  few  years.  The  number  of  such  factories  has  doubled 
since  1868;  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  the  factories  then  in  operation  have 
been  enlarged.    The  demand  for  labor  has  consequently  increased. 

The  following  notes,  in  regard  to  wages  in  Wolverhampton,  are  from 
the  author's  note-book;  those  relating  to  the  cost  of  subsistence  and 
the  condition  of  the  working-people  will  appear  in  subsequent  pages : 

July  10, 1872. — Went  to  Wolverhampton,  passing  a  succession  of  vil- 
lages in  the  Black  Country,  the  town  of  Dudley  off  to  the  left — all 
engaged  in  coal-mining  or  in  the  production  of  iron.  Saw  ruins  of  the 
old  Warwick  Gastle,  which,  with  the  mines,  belong  to  the  Barl  of  Dud- 
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ley.  The  Earl  works  the  mines  and  makes  iron.  His  income  is  said  to 
hare  been  £600,000  in  1871,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  current  year 
(1872)  it  will  reach  £1,000,000.  Visited  large  iron-works  of  Thomey- 
craft  &  Co.,  Wolverhampton.  They  pay  the  usual  rates  for  puddling. 
Laborers  in  yard  wheeling  iron.  &c.,  receive  16«.  per  week.  .  Men  who 
assist  in  rolling  large  iron  get  higher  rates,  some  4«.  6d.,  and  a  few  58. 
per  day.  Women  wheeling  cinders  earn  Ss.  per  week.  The  firm  had 
declined  to  employ  women  for  such  work,  but  of  late,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  and  high  wages  of  men,  have  been  obliged  to  engage  them, 
llie  work,  though  very  dirty  and  unsuitable  for  women,  is  not  hard. 

Goal  now  costs  138.  to  14«.  per  ton  of  22  cwt.  The  firm  owns  mines, 
but  can  purchase  coal  which  is  mined  nearer  the  works  at  lower  rates 
than  they  can  mine  it. 

A  puddler  employed  in  Jenks  &  Sons'  iron  and  steel  works  says  that 
his  net  earnings  are  only  SOs.  per  week,  viz :  4  tons  at  11^. — Us.;  less 
paid  for  helper,  4  tons  at  38.  6d. — ^14^.;  net  30«.  He  says  that  he  can 
lay  up  little  or  nothing. 

Visited  Ohubb's  lock  factory;  from  80  to  90  men  employed;  no  ma- 
chinery used.  The  locksmiths  are  highly  skilled  workmen.  Men  are 
engaged  on  piecework.  Average  weekly  earnings  35«.  per  week.  On 
consisting  the  books  of  the  firm  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  most 
skilled  men  received  last  week  448.  each. 

In  other  shops  and  factories:  In  engineering  or  machinists'  shops  the 
average  wages  is  30«.  per  week.  A  tool-maker  earns  at  piecework  50^., 
pays  assistant  Is.  on  the  £1 — 18^.  M;  net  earnings  31^.  Sd. 

A  hoe-maker  who  had  gone  to  the  United  States,  where  he  obtained 
higher  wages,  but  owing  to  high  prices  of  subsistence  and  the  heat,  had 
returned,  has  worked  for  one  firm  twenty-four  years,  and  never  lost 
time  except  from  sickness.  Eeceives  30^.  and  has  to  work  all  the  time 
to  live  and  support  family  of  five  children,  none  of  them  old  enough 
to  earn  anything. 

Girls  in  various  branches  receive  fix)m  78.  to  Us.  per  week. 

SHEFPIELD. 

Population  in  1871,  239,946. 

The  enumeration  of  the  various  leading  articles  manufactured  in  Shef- 
field would  fill  many  pages,  and  yet  the  principal  productions  can  be 
expressed  in  two  words,  steel  manufactures.  This  town  was  renowned 
for  its  knives  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  and  is  still  the  chief  seat  of  the 
English  manufacture  of  cast,  shear,  and  blister  steel  of  all  kinds,  steel 
wire,  cutlery  and  tools  of  almost  every  variety,  railway  and  carriage 
springs  and  buffers^  and  many  other  kinds  of  steel  and  iron  ware,  as 
well  as  all  classes  of  silver,  silver-plated, electroplated, German  silver, 
britannia  and  other  white  metal  goods.  Britannia  meted  and  the  pro- 
cess of  silver-plating  were  invent^  here. 

The  Gutlers'  Company,  known  throughout  the  kingdom  by  its  anni- 
versary, cdled  the  ^^  Outlers'  Feast,^  had  its  origin  in  the  sixteenth 
century  in  certain  trade  regulations,  wholly  opposed  to  modem  ideas, 
"Agreed  up»on  by  the  whole  fellowship  of  cutlers.''  It  was  incorporated 
by  statute  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  list  of  trades  given  in  the 
charter  of  the  company  enumerated  only  ^'knives,  scissors,  shears, 
riekles,  and  other  cutlery." 

An  examination  of  the  stock  of  one  establishment,  such  as  that  of 
the  Messrs.  Sogers,  would  indicate  a  considerable  increase  in  the  variety 
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as  well  a8  the  volame  of  articles  manufactared  from  steel.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  leading  iudastries  of  Sheffield, 
and  to  refer  to  some  historical  incidents,*  but  time  and  space  forbid. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  variety  as  well  as  the  valae  of  the  manafactares  of  Sheffield, 
which  find  a  market  in  the  United  States,  are,  to  some  extent,  indi- 
cated in  the  following : 

StatemetU  ahawing  the  exports  from  Sheffield  to  ihe  United  States  during  ike  years  ending 

December  31, 1872  and  1873. 


Articles. 


187S. 


1873. 


Bessemer-Bteel  rails 

Fish-plates : 

Tires 

Axles 

Crank'Dins 

Wheels  and  axles  with  Bessemer-steel  tires. 
Cost-steel  tires 

Tire-blooms , 

Springs 

Axles 

Frog-points,  orank-pins,  and  pinions 

Switches,  railroiwl-chairs,  &c 

Caat-steol  bells 

Cas^8teel  rolls 

Steel  tnbe 

GaD-castings 

Iron,  iron  wire,  iron  fence,  rods,  &o , 

Tolograph-wire 

Machinery - , 

Hardware 

Anvils 

Cutlery 

Files 


Saws 

Other  tools 

GardeD  tools 

Scythes,  sickles,  and  grass-hooks. 

Sheep-shears 

Plated  goods 

Trays  and  waiters 

Umbrella-ribs. 


Hackle  and  gill  pins,  steel  mills,  flyers  and  doctors  or  calico  web. 
Upholsterenr  mi^erials,  vis,  cnrled  lioir,  cotton-warp  i 


Gnns,  gun-material,  shooting-tackle,  &o. 

Measures,  measuring  tapes  and  roles 

Optical  and  mathematical  instruments,  spectacles,  &o 

Surgical  instruments,  bandages,  &c  .: 

Salted  skins ..T?. 

Granite  tomb , 

Grindstones 

Misoellaneoos , 


seating,  &o . 


$3,186^053 

1,899,019 

12,519 

2,373 

13,313 

3,915 

4,137 

165,446 

133,057 

27,155 

54,971 

3,698 

3,286 

1,94) 

335 


78,193 

187 

3,743 

3,509 

9.345 

1,846,949 

564,094 

34,034 

•   111.094 

5,943 

10,391 

36,136 

4,876 

3,496 

19,564 

6,173 

56.118 

38,779 

17,537 

7,529 

8,403 

856,685 

477 

10,887 

80,033 


Total 7,908,440 


18,975.973 

1,803,658 

47,456 

1,503 

5,876 

8,888 


161.036 

132,565 

13,458 

74,053 

2,808 

9,550 

3,468 

1,893 

3.438 

3.658 

41,800 

1. 358 

4.8S7 

3,648 

9.613 

1.514,.')85 

563.498 

14,364 

94,599 

5,875 

10,003 

89,970 

1.403 

3.004 

17,430 

4.806 

51.904 

37,348 

15,007 

7.968 

4.195 

355.365 


14.033 
19,570 


8,035,884 


*  The  poet  Mont>ffomery  lived,  was  imprisoDed,  and  died  in  Sheffield.  The  adyocate 
of  political  as  well  as  personal  liberty,  of  free  speech,  and  of  a  "free  prees^^  he  was 
rewarded  by  along^  imprisonment.  The  publication  office  of  bis  paper  <*  The  Iris," 
(now  a  small  provision  snop,)  bis  editorial  room,  bis  chair  and  bis  desk,  aswell  as  the 
bouse  in  which  the  latter  years  of  the  good  old  man  were  passed,  and  where,  in  16^, 
be  died,  were  visited  with  deep  interest  and  veneration. — E,  T. 
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The  earniDgs  of  workmen  in  the  mechanical  trades  and  in  some  of  the 
iron  and  cntlery  works  of  Sheffield,  in  1871,  are  given  on  previous  pages. 
In  addition  thereto  the  following  statements  are  presented : 

Table  ahtnoing  the  mean  wages  of  mechanics  and  others  Idbcrersper  week,  in  Uniied  States  gold. 


Claas  of  labor. 


Wages. 


Claasof  labor. 


Woges. 


Mechanics: 

Blacksmiths 

Carpenters 

Masons 

Painters 

Plasterers 

Shoemakers ! , 

Boiler-makers 

Wheel  aod  miU  Wrights 

Carters 

Clerks  in  railway-offices 

Slaters,  Id.  per  noor,  53  honrs  per 
week 

Slaters*  assistant,  5d.  per  honr,  53 

hours  per  week 

Tkble-catleiy: 

Table-blade  forgers 

Table-blade  crinders 

Table-blade  barters 

Table-forks,  steel : 

Forgers ............................ 

Grinders 

Filers,  boys  and  gills 

Poeket-oatlery: 

Pocket-blade  forgers 

Grinders 

Haiiters 

Saws: 

Saw-makers 

Saw-crrinders 

Handlers 

Bnbbers,  women 

Seissors: 

Forgers  ............................ 

Grinders 

FOer* 

PatUng  together 

Bnmisners,  women 

Xdge-toola: 

Foicers 

Strikers 

Hardeners 

Grinders 

m*  tools: 

Forgers 


16  53 
7  S6 
7  74 
6  53 
708 

5  3^ 

6  53 

7  74 
508 

6  05 

786 
538 

7  19 
6  69 

5  34 

6  89 

787 
905 

669 

7  86 
605 

703 

8  47 
6  78 
8  18 

605 
883 
6  41 

6  41 
1  94 

10  16 

7  74 
6  78 

10  89 

787 


Engineers'  tools— Continued. 

Grinders , 

Filers 

Sheep-sbears: 

Forcers , 

Strikers 

Grinders 

Hnmmer-makers : 

Forgers  

Strikers 

Hazorii: 

Forger.<i , 

Grinders 

Hafters 

Girls,  assisting,  patting  ap,  &o. . . 
Silver-plated  ware: 

Silversmiths  ...., 

Chasers 

Engravers , 

Burnishers,  f  y^™*S» V'ii 

I  Girls,  19  to  16  years., 

-RnAkiNi        jWomen 

^^*™  ••••{  Girls,  19  to  16  years. 

White-metal  ware : 

Spinners 

Putting  together 

Casters  and  stampers 

Buffer.  ....|M^-::-;:-:::::; 

Women-casters 

Girls,  buffers  and  cleaners 

Women  in  warehouse 

Burnishers,  women , 

Files: 

Forgers 

Strikers 

Grinders 

Cutters 

Steel: 

Melter 

Puller-out 

Cokers , 

Pot-maker 

Converting-fiimaoe  men 


r  69 
653 

968 

6  78 
980 

9  68 

7  86 

796 
944 

6  78 
1  63 

787 

7  87 
9  68 
303 
1  69 

3  30 
1  89 

is  83 
7  09 
7  50 

6  41 
990 
9  49 
1  45 
9  54 
9  90 

13  31 
9  68 

19  71 
796 

19  10 

7  09 

4  86 
9  68 
488 


Builders^  Association  wages  in  Novembery  1873. 

Carmnters 15  cents  per  hour. 

Brieklayers 15  cents  per  hour. 

Stooe-maaofDs 16  oents  per  hour. 

Stone-fixers,  (trimmings,  Ao.) 18  cents  per  hour. 

Laboxora 10  oents  per  hour. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  anther's  notebook  present  some  data 
in  regard  to  wages  in  Sheffield.  Those  relating  to  cost  of  provisions 
and  rent  will  be  fonnd  on  subsequent  pages. 

July  12, 1872. — Visited  the  extensive  steel-works  of  Messrs.  Thomas 
Firth  &  Sons,  and  was  courteously  shown  throngh  every  part  by  Mr. 
Firth,  jr.,  who  explained  all  the  processes  and  afforded  information  in 
regard  to  wages,  &c. 

Head-roller  works  by  the  cwt.  and  earns  from  £3  to  £4  per  week. 

At  melting,  five  men  employed  at  a  fire ;  one  receives  40«.,  two  2S8, 
each,  and  two  10«.  each  per  week.    Hammer-men  from  30«.  to  40«.,  la- 
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borers  more  or  less  skilled  from  19s.  to  2l8.y  average,  20«.  Small  boys 
from  6s.  to  Ss.^  large  boys  or  yoaths,  who  assist  in  rolling,  receive  up  to 
15s.  and  even  16s. 

Swedish  iron  is  largely  used,  especially  for  tools.  For  other  work  and 
for  some  of  this,  there  is  an  admixture  oi  best  English  iron,  selected 
brands. 

July  13. — ^In  company  witlr  Dr.  Webster,  United  States  consul,  was 
shown  through  the  celebrated  cutlery  works  of  Messrs.  Bogers  &  Sons. 

Grinders  receive  about  60«.  per  week,  but  having  to  find  stones  and 
tools,  they  net  about  45s.  per  week.  Owing  to  precautions  taken,  this 
work  is  not  so  destructive  to  health  as  formerly. 

Average  earnings  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  various  kinds  of  work 
range  from  2^.  to  30^.,  some  earn  S^. 

In  some  branches,  such  as  forging  pocket-knife  blades,  two  men  work 
together,  and  at  piecework  each  can  earn  Is.  6d.  p6r  day,  but  as  the 
work  is  hard,  they  are  unable  to  labor  all  the  week,  averaging  only  tour 
days,  and  earning  but  30s. 

In  Laycock's  hair-cloth  factory  the  girls  who  weave  hair-doth  earn  8t. 
per  week. 

Some  men  who  do  work  for  large  establishments  by  contract,  pay  men 
from  2Ss.  to  30b.  and  earn  from  j^  to  £6  per  week ;  but  these  are  really 
contractors  or  small  manufacturers,  and  must  not  be  classed  with  men 
who  work  at  fbced  rates. 

Laborers  in  Sheffield  earn  from  ISs.  to  19s. 

Garters,  drivers  of  teams  carrying  steel  and  hardware  to  railway*sta- 
tions,  or  driving  for  manufacturers,  get  from  20s.  to  22s. 

PROSPEOTIVB  DECLINE  IN  WAGES. 

It  has  been  seen  from  statements  presented  on  preceding  pages  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  reduction  in  wages  in  the  iron  and  coal- 
mining industries  from  the  maximum  rates  of  1872,  but  a  movement  has 
been  made  looking  to  a  reduction  in  iron-founderies,  engineering-shops, 
and  other  branches,  or,  in  other  words,  an  increase  in  the  hours  of  labor. 
A  return  to  the  old  system  of  ten  hours  per  day  is  proposed.  The 
following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  London  Times  ot  December  21^ 
1874,  more  fully  explains  the  proposed  change: 

A  very  important  step  is  being  taken  by  the  dlreetore  of  the  Atlas  Works,  John 
Brown  &  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  manafactnring  conoems  in  Sheffield.  A  few  weeks 
sinoe  they  discharged  a  large  nomber  of  their  workmen,  and  reduced  the  wages  of 
others  by  12^  per  cent.  They  are  now  abont  to  make  a  change  more  important  than 
any  yet  carried  out.  A  notice  has  been  posted  in  the  works  announcing  tnat  from  the 
4th  of  January  the  wages  of  the  engine-tenters,  the  hammer-drivers,  and  the  boiler- 
firemen  will  be  reduced  10  per  cent.,  and  those  of  the  laborers  in  the  engineer's,  buffer, 
fonndery,  and  planing  departmento  wiU  be  reduced  by  a  similar  amount.  The  time  of 
the  laborers  in  the  steel,  spring,  forge,  rail,  and  tire  mills  and  hammer-shops  will  be 
altered  to  fifby-nine  hours  instead  of  finy-four  as  at  present.  The  object  of  the  notice 
clearly  is  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  working  ten  hours 
a  day.  In  departments  where  this  cannot  be  done  the  wages  of  the  men  are  to  be  rednoed 
10  per  cent.  Thus,  in  the  engineer's,  buffer,  foundery,  and  planing  departments  the 
skilled  workmen  are  under  the  fifty-four-hour  system.  While  this  continues  it  is  ob- 
viously useless  to  keep  the  laborers  employed  fifty-nine  hours,  and  consequently  the 
wages  of  the  whole  of  them  in  these  departments  are  to  be  reduced  10  per  cent.,  which, 
is  considered  equivalent  to  the  di£Eerence  between  fifty-four  and  fifty-nine  hours.  Bat 
in  the  steel,  spring,  forge,  hammer  shops,  and  mills  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  work- 
ing houi3  of  the  laborers  to  fifty-nine,  i>ecause  the  skilled  artisans  work  night  and  day 
turns.  In  all  these  departments,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  laborers  are  concerned,  the 
fifty-nine-hours  system  is  to  be  introduced.  The  proposed  change  is  one  whiidi  will 
strike  a  severe  blow  at  the  nine-hour  movement,  but  in  the  present  condition  of  trade 
it  is  not  likely  the  men  will  offer  any  very  serious  opposition  to  it.    To  the  introduo- 
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tion  of  that  moyement  the  directors,  John  Brown  &  Co.,  attribute  very  mnch  of  the 
present  depression  in  the  Bessemer  steel,  railway,  and  other  heavy  departments.  It  is 
said  that  the  loss  of  fonr  working  hours  per  week  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  productions  of  fuU^  10  per  cent.  This  fact,  coupled  with  fhe  keenness  of  continental 
competition,  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  She£Qeld  makers  of  railway  and  other 
heavy-class  goods  to  successfully  compete  with  Belgian  houses,  for  wages  in  Belgium 
are  not  so  high  as  they  are  in  England,  and  the  men  work  ten  hours  a  day.  There  is 
DO  doubt  that  the  example  set  by  John  Brown  &.  Co.  wilLbe  followed  by  all  the  other 
large  works  at  Sheffield,  and  thac  ultimately  the  skilled  workman,  the  engineers  among 
the  number,  will  be  asked  to  return  to  the  fifty-nine-hour  system.  An  attempt  in  this 
direction  on  a  small  scale  has  already  been  made  at  two  works  and  with  a  successful 
result. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Population  in  1871,  86,621. 

The  invention  of  the  stocking-frame  in  the  year  1689  gave  rise  to  one 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  mechanical  and  manu- 
facturing industry.  It  was  upon  this  machine  that,  about  a  century 
ago,  a  coarse  imitation  of  cotton-lace  was  first  produced.  The  fabric 
was  all  woven  from  one  continuous  thread.  A  beautiful  adaptation  of 
the  machinery  enabled  a  fine  silk  net  (point  lace)  to  be  made,  employ- 
ing for  many  years  1,500  frames  in  Nottingham  and  its  vicinity.  This 
fabrication  has  long  since  died  out.  Then  the  machiiie  was  so  arranged 
that  the  material  should  be  used  altogether  as  warp.  This  very  in- 
genious machine  is  still  usefully  and  extensively  employed.  In  1809  a 
working-frame  smith  in  Nottingham  invented  and  patented  the  bobbinet- 
machine.  A  woman  making  lace  on  a  pillow  may  produce  three  to  five 
meshes  or  interstices  in  a  minute.  The  first  machine  produced  1,000 
meshes  per  minute.  A  square  yard  of  the  produce  was  sold  for  $25. 
This  machine,  as  originally  constructed,  though  displaying  great  me- 
chanical skill,  was  a  complicated  one.  During  the  time  that  has  siuce 
elapsed,  incessant  and  remarkable  ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  simpli- 
fying and  improving  the  machine,  and  plain  net,  of  like  quality  to  that 
first  made,  is  now  sold  currently  at  12  cents  the  square  yard.  A  man 
turns  off  with  ease  40,000  meshes  per  minute  from  this  "  mechanical 
pillow,^  843  the  bobbinet-machine  was  originally  called  by  its  talented 
Inventor.  The  Jacquard  apparatus  has  been  since  applied,  at  great 
cost,  but  with  perfect  success. 

EXPORTS  TO  THB  UNIl'ED  STATES. 

The  annual  exportation  of  lace,  hosiery,  and  other  Nottingham  goods 
are  exhibited  by  the  following  statement,  showing  the  exports  from  Not- 
tingham to  the  United  States  during  the  years  ending  December  31, 
1872  and  1873,  the  value  being  computed  in  United  States  gold : 


Goods. 


Lmo.... 
Hosiery. 
Cottons  . 


Qnirts 

white  goods,.. 
Hwdkerchieb . 

Mucins 

SastioB 

Velvets 

Crspo 

SUk...., 


1873. 


1,027,885 

,080.825 

47,460 

86,569 

3,751 

208.935 

21,703 

125,324 

66,376 

68,577 

555 

1,344 


1873. 


13,389, 

1,033, 

60, 

33, 

1, 
61, 

4, 
42, 
57, 
69, 
27, 

1, 


IBoods. 


Blbbona 

Artificial  flowers 

straw  plait , 

TVoolen  goods 

Umbrellas 

Salted  skins 

Plaster  and  cement 

Earthenware 

Machinery  and  iron  goods. 
Misoellaneons 


Total. 


1872. 


$1,389 
0,655 
2,329 
2,505 
301.977 
9,985 
11, 316 
28.553 
7,111 


5,114,134 


1873. 


$16,386 


796 


330,891 

15.283 

3.420 

20,135 

9.049 


5, 178, 130 


Nottingham,  although  not  visited  in  the  order  indicated,  is  noticed 
in  this  place,  because  it  lies  within  the  consular  district  of  Sheffield. 

The  following  data  from  the  author's  note-book  relate  only  to  wages. 
Information  in  regard  to  the  rent  of  rooms,  prices  of  provisions,  and 
condition  of  the  work-people  will  appear  further  on. 
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July  20, 1872.— Visited  a  number  of  lace-factories.  In  that  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Hill  the  following  wages  are  paid : 

Earnings  of  men,  piecework,  average,  Mr.  Hill  states,  288.  or  over  per 
week.  His  son  thinks  the  average  nearer  30^.,  and  handed  me  the 
weekly  pay-roll.  The  first  twelve  averaged  exactly  30«.,  but  those  lower 
down  received  less.  The  average  is  between  28«.  and  29«.  Some  men 
receive  as  high  as  40^.,  while  others,  such  as  old  men,  earn  as  low  as 
108.  Those  who  average  288.  are  the  first  class.  The  second  class  earn 
irom  208.  to  228.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  efficiency  of 
the  first  and  second  classes,  owing  partly  to  difference  in  machinery, 
the  latter  using  old-fashioned  hand-looms,  the  former  the  most  improved 
machinery. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  young  women  is  98. 6(L  per  week.  A  few 
earn  from  ll8.  to  138.  per  week,  but  they  usually  overlook  a  few  others. 

Small  girls — known  as  "  half-timers,"  because  they  are  required  by 
act  of  Parliament  to  attend  school  half  the  time — ^receive  from  28. 6d.  to 
38.  per  week  for  such  labor  as  they  can  perform. 

The  wages  of  work-people,  with  best  class  of  lace-machinery,  on  lace- 
curtains,  black-silk  laces,  &c.,  average  from  358.  to  408.  per  week  of  fifty- 
four  hours  for  men,  as  given  by  Messrs.  J.  S.  Wells  &  Co.,  lace-curtain 
manufacturers,  and  408.,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hill. 

In  explanation  of  the  high  rates,  Mr.  Hill  stated  that  the  work  com- 
manded higher  prices  because  it  is  injurious  to  the  eye-sight,  few  men 
over  fifty-five,  or  at  furthest  sixty,  being  able  to  work  at  it.  Women 
employed  in  the  same  branch  earn  on  an  average  108.  6d.  per  we^c« 
Good  fitters  engaged  in  these  factories  earn  408.  per  week.  Some  men 
on  machines  making  black-silk  lace  earn  from  £3  to  £4  per  week,  but 
this  is  exceptional.  The  high  wages  obtained  is  explained  by  the  foot 
that  the  work  consists  of  some  new  pattern  or  style,  which  is  at  the  mo- 
ment fashionable  and  in  great  demand,  but  will  probably  soon  go  out  of 
fashion  and  the  demand  consequently  cease.  Did  not  visit  the  works  of 
Mr.  Mundella,  M.  P.,  whom  I  saw  in  London. 

Hosiery  factory  of  Messrs.  A.  T,  Stewart  &  Co.,  of  New  York. — ^The 
earnings  in  this  factory  are  indicated  by  the  following  extract  from- 
a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  G.  Carver^  agent  in  Nottingham,  to  the  firm  in 
Manchepter,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  him  concerning  the 
average  earnings  of  the  various  hands  employed  in  the  fioctory  there. 
The  original  was  shown,  and  a  copy  handed  me  by  Mr.  Fox,  resident 
partner  at  Manchester : 

In  reply  to  your  qaestion  as  to  tho  earnings  of  our  varions  hands  for  the  last  threo 
months,  I  ho.ve  to  report  as  follows :  Rotary  half-hose  hands,  £2'  4^.  5d.  per  week ; 
shirt-body  hands,  girls  mostly,  £1  9«.  per  week ;  rib-tc^  hands,  £2  la. ;  avenige  e«m- 
ings  on  Paget^s  patent  frames^  all  girls,  168.  6d.^ 

MANOHESTEB. 

Population  in  1871,  383,8435  Salford,  124,805—608,648. 

This  ancient  town,  the  site  of  a  fort  built  by  the  Gelts,  was  named 
Mancenion,  or  ^<  the  place  of  tents."  It  was  taken  possession  of  about 
the  year  72  by  the  Eomans,  who  continued  masters  of  it  until  their 
final  departure  from  the  island,  some  three  centuries  afterward.  It  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pictish  invaders  and  was  occupied  successively 
by  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  (about  870,)  and  long  afterward  by  the  !Nor- 
man  Conqueror,  by  whom  it  was  assigned  to  William  of  Poictou,  who 

*  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  above  are  the  regular  or  nsaal  earnings  of  operatives 
in  other  factories  in  Nottingham,  or  elsewhere  in  England.  In  reply  to  my  inqniries 
of  Mr.  Fox,  in  Manchester,  and  of  Mr.  Stewart,  subsequently,  in  New  York,  it  wsm 
stated  that  the  men  and  women  who  earn  such  high  wages  are  most  superior  in  skill 
and  industry. — £.  Y. 
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became  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  It  is  not  celebrated,  however,  for  ita 
historical  associations,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  ranks  as  the  first  rnana* 
facturing  town  in  the  empire,  while  in  population  it  is  only  surpassed 
by  London  and  Liverpool. 

Manchester  has  been  a  place  of  trade  from  a  very  early  period.  Id 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  a  law  was  enacted  to  remove  the  right  oi 
saDCtuary  from  Manchester  to  Chester,  on  the  ground  that  it  caused 
the  resort  hither  of  idle  and  dissolute  persons,  to  the  injury  of  trade, 
both  in  linens  and  woolens,  for  which  the  place  was  distinguished, 
and  which  gave  employment  to  many  artificers  and  poor  folks, 
whose  masters,  by  their  strict  and  true  dealiug,  caused  the  resort  of 
maoy  strangers  from  Ireland  §ind  elsewhere  with  linen,  yarn,  wool,  and 
other  necessary  wares  for  the  making  of  cloth  to  be  sold  there.  The 
disturbances  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  had  tended  not  a  little 
to  the  growth  of  manufactures  in  the  town,  by  causing  the  settlement 
of  French  and  Flemish  artisans  in  Lancashire.  Early  in  the  last  cen- 
tary,  it  was  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  Manchester  and  Bol- 
ton alone  goods  to  the  amount  of  £600,000  were  annually  jnanufactured. 
Manchester  is  the  center  of  a  great  system  of  canals,  and  has  railway 
communication  with  nearly  all  parts  of  England.  The  name  of  the 
town  has  from  a  very  remote  period  been  connected  with  industry  and 
trade;  but  its  present  great  importance  is  specially  due  to  the  magni- 
tade  of  its  cotton  manufactures,  the  greatest  in  the  world.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  having  maintained  a  trade  with  the  Greeks  of  Marseilles.  In 
1552  an  act  was  passed  for  the  better  manufacture  of  Manchester  cot- 
tons ;  and  in  1650  its  manufactures  ranked  among  the  first  in  extent 
and  imi>ortance,  and  its  people  were  described  as  ^^  the  most  industrious 
Id  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom." 

Connected  with  the  cotton  manufacture  are  many  important  and 
extensive  branches  of  industry,  such  as  bleaching,  printing,  and  dyeing 
works,  manufactures  of  the  various  materials  employed  in  those  proc- 
esses, and  particularly  the  great  establishments  for  the  construction  of 
steam-engines  and  machinery.  Among  these  the  Atlas  Works  and 
those  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  are  the  most  prominent,  while  the 
extensive  works  in  Oldham  and  Manchester  for  the  production  of  cotton- 
machinery  are  well  known  in  other  countries.  It  is  also  the  chief 
market  in  the  world  for  the  production  of  cotton  yarn  or  thread,  the 
sopply  of  which  passes  through  the  hands  of  numerous  resident  foreign 
merchants,  who  export  it  to  their  respective  countries,  giving  to  Man- 
chester in  this  respect  a  character  quite  jinique  among  inland  cities. 
The  manufacture  of  silk  and  silk  goods  and  of  mixed  cotton  and  silk 
&bn<^  is  also  largely  carried  on. 

As  Manchester  is  the  seat  of  the  cotton-trade  of  Great  Britain,  it 
may  not  be  inappropriate  to  present  here  some  data  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  that  vast  industry : 

In  1871  there  were  in  Great  Britain  2,484  mills  for  its  manufacture, 
38,218,758  spinning-spindles,  including  3,523,573  doubling-spindles, 
440,676  power-looms,  employing  in  all  449,087  persons.  The  cost  of 
the  boildings  and  machinery  about  the  trade  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  £57,000,000,  ($277,390,500,)  with  a  floating  capital  of  je30,000,000, 
($145,9^,000;)  and  there  were  4,500,000  persons,  in  all  its  branches, 
dependent  upon  its  prosperity  for  their  livelihood.  The  total  quantity 
of  yarn  exported  in  1872  was  211,900,000  pounds  weight,  of  the  value 
of  $81,270,550;  and  the  total  quantity  of  calicos,  cambrics,  fustians, 
&c,  was  3,535,100,000  yards,  worth  $286,636,850.  Besides  these  there 
were  $21,899,250  worth  of  lace  and  small  wares,  raising  the  local  value- 
to  $389^806,650.    Such  is  the  perfection,  too,  to  which  cotton-spinning 
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is  carried,  that  od  a  self-acting  male  a  single  thread  has  been  produced 
measuring  apward  of  one  thoasand  miles  in  length  and  only  weighing 
one  pound. 

To  illustrate  the  great  decline  in  the  prices  of  cotton  goods,  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  and  the  reduced  price  of  raw 
material,  the  fact  may  be  stated  that  a  kind  of  calico  which  sold  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century  at  68.  a  yard  can  be  produced  now  at  6d. 
The  average  price  per  yard  of  goods  exported  in  1815  was  S^  cents ; 
in  1825,  2a§  cents;  in  1835, 13  cents;  in  1845,  6U  cents;  in  1869,  6^ 
cents:  and  in  1871,  6|  cents.  The  average  price  of  yarn  exported,  per 
pound,  in  1815  was  Ss.  7§d.    In  1871  it  was  13Jd. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  present  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  spindles  and  amount  of  cotton  yarn  produced  in  Great  Brit- 
ain as  compared  with  other  cotton-consuming  countries  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1873. 

Table  showing  the  number  iijf  spindles  and  cotton  consumed  per  spindle  in  the  under^meniioned 
countries,  with  the  pounds  of  cotton  consumed  per  spindle  and  the  total  annual  consumption^ 
supposing  the  mills  to  be  running  full  time. 


Conntriet. 


Number  of 
splndloB. 


Pounds  span 
•nniukllj. 


Great  Britain,  aSTl)  • 
T7nit4)d  States,  (1874). 

Prance 

Zollverein 

Knsnia 

Aaatria 

Spain 

AlaaoeAnd  Lorraine. 

Swittorland 

Belsiom 

Italy 

Swetlen  and  Norway 
Holland .7,. 


34,693.185 

*9, 415, 383 

5.200,000 

3,000,000 

9.000.000 

1.000.000 

1,400,000 

1. 700, 000 

3,000,000 

800.000 

500.000 

300,000 

230,000 


3S 

57 
38 
47 
60 
47 
48 
38 
25 
43 
48 
60 
43 


1,983,000,000 

5^089,000 

197. 600, 000 

141.000.000 

120,000.000 

89,300,000 

67.900,000 

64,600,000 

50,000.000 

34,400.000 

24.000,000 

18,000.000 

0.890.000 


*  Fnmishod  by  B.  F.  Nonrse,  esq.,  of  Boston. 
WAGES  IN  OOTTON-MILLS. 


The  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  increase  of  wages  in  cot- 
ton-mills are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Statement  showing  the  average 

weekly  earnings  of  operatives  in  cotton-mills  during  the 
1839,1849, 1859,  and  1873. 

yearo 

Occupation. 

Sex. 

Week  of  69 
bonrs. 

Week  of  60 
boors. 

1839. 

1849. 

1850. 

1873. 

Steam-f^ngine  tendenu 

•5  76 
432 

168 
204 
600 

3  84 

1  04 
480 

2  16 
5S8 
559 

1  68 
5  76 

.  16  78 
480 

1  80 

988 
679 

4  39 
9  16 
598 

998 
598 
559 

1  80 

600 

♦7  90 
598 

1  99 
336 
679 

480 
940 
694 

998 
559 
600 

9  16 
679 

17  68 

Wtin^honHemen .., 

6  M 

Cardinf^: 

Stretchers 

Women  and  girls 

Young  m^n ,.... 

9  8B 

Strippers 

4  56 

Overlookers .^ 

7  68 

Spinning: 

*      Winders  on  solf-Aoting  moles 
«     Piecers 

6  00 

Women  and  ynnng  men. 

3  84 

Overlookers 

7  90 

Beeling: 
t    Tbrottle-mlers 

Women  ................ 

3  06 

W«irpers 

6  24 

>    SIzon* 

7  90 

Doabling : 
•*  Donolers 

Women 

3  00 

^  Overlookeirs 

7  C8 
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Other  braDolies  show  the  same  ratio  of  advance/ 

Tke  following  statement  was  furnished  by  the  proprietors  of  the  cot- 
tOD-mills  of  Messrs.  Shaw.  Jardin  &  Co.,  of  Manchester,  England,  oper- 
ating 250,000  spindles,  and  producing  yams  from  No.  60  to  220,  sewing- 
oottoQS,  lace-yam,  crape-yarn,  and  two-fold  warp-yams : 

Average  wages  (per  week  of  59  hours)  of  persons  employed  im  1873. 


Oocnpatliin. 

Wages. 

Oocapation. 

Wages. 

$10  89 
786 

seo 

3  14 
533 
14  58 

Spinning— Coiitinaed. 

113  31  to  115  73 
8  48  to     3  87 

Seoond  hand    

-»  Mnle-bookaide  nieoers 

Dniirinir-ft'ame  tendon  r^-,*^^-,-m-r. 

Bepair-shop,  engine-room,  Ao,  x 
Foreman  or  overseer. ........... 

^Sptoder-tondon.  ......••...^r.... 

14  58 

Grinders......... 

Xngineer 

7  74 

Birippen 

9  68 

Oveneer.. 

Laborers 

538 

Wage*  per  w^  (59  Jumrs)  in  ootUm-ntUh  in  July,  1873. 


-L 


Oocnpation. 


Sex. 


Wages. 


Bemarks. 


^itniiers..    S^^ 


'••'i  Coarse . 


Pjpbars., 


Men.. 
...do. 


.do. 


Pteecta,  on  Belf-<Mtors . 

{Pine 
Pine.... 
Coarse .. 
Coarse .. 


Covse  .... 

Coarse 

Pine 

Fine 

Half  time. 
Half  1 


Oroildoker 

BosrengoTS 

Wt«ving: 
Vetvefs 


Winders 

Knlera I. 

(Fine.  .. 
..•cCoorse. 

DoaMors.....'.'.".*.!'.'.! 


...do... 
Women. 

Boys 

GirU... 

Boys 

GirU..., 
Man 


Glfl 

Boys 

GirU 

BoysnnderlSyrs. 
Gins  under  13  yrs. 

Men 


lenders. 


Women. 
...do... 
...do... 

Men 

...do... 
Women.. 
...do... 


•9  60 
8  16 

360 


360 

84C 

388 

8  16 

864 

840 

840 

1  80 

1  44 

1  13 

96 

60 

60 

480 

408 
324 
3  12 
864 
673 
3  00 
888 


Very  lisw  in  Manohesteri  nearly  all 

self  acting. 
A  oypber  U  a  kind  of  pieoer,  &c.,  on  a 

hand-mole  machine  i  he  helps  the 

^kinner. 


In  aflnomilL 


Minds  two  sall-elofh  looms  or  four 

oalioo-loom& 
Minds  three  colioo-looms. 
Taking  niil  sorts  together. 


Average  weekly  wages  (54  hours  per  wedc)  in  engineering^orks,  in  July^  1672. 


Trade. 

Wages. 

Bem<irks. 

Boflw.miikffrs 

$9  20 
823 
823 
833 
708 
708 

533 

708 
484 
436 

OyBBTDfE.— For  the  first  fonr  honrs  past  the  nsnal  time 

Ing  hour  it  U  reckoned  as  1  k  hours.  No  honns  or  overtime 
ifl  i^llowAd,  nnleiffl  the  fn)i  WA^k  of  54  hnnr*  i«  worked. 

Eiretws    .............  . 

K^..;:.:::;.:.....;:.;:.:. 

Puteni.makec8 

Fitters 

This  note  applies  to  all  the  trades  mentioned  on  this  list. 
Konc— Tlie  r^tes  of  wages  given  in  tbis  table  are  those 

At  present.  In  conseqnenco  of  the  special  activity  in  this 
branch  of  business,  the  wages  paid  are  higher  than  the 
trades*nnion  rates. 

Toniaa 

ting,  drilling;  and  planing  ma- 

BMr^miths. 

Strikers 

•* 
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Weekly  wages  (54^  hours  per  week)  in  huUding-tradee  in  July,  1872. 


Trade. 

Wages. 

Bemarka. 

Plasterers 

♦7  98 
14* 

798 
798 
8  71 
C       556 
>       5  81 
798 
796 

Painters  are  paid  by  the  lioor,  and  in  some  amall  shops 
work  58i  hours  per  week. 

Paintors ■.■.-, ^r --- 

PlOIUberS  .......r.,,,r^ r-^-- 

Carpentora  and  joiners.......... 

nrlnklAVAnt      --.. 

■v 

Brioklsyers' laborers 

Bricklayers,  bricklayers'  laborers,  masons,  plasterers,  and 
1     slaters  work  only  from  light  to  dark  from  the  latter  end 
f    of  October  to  the  beginning  of  March,  and,  except  in  the 
J     case  of  masons,  recdye  13  cents  a  day  leas. 

Masons 

Slaters.................^ 

*  Per  hoar. 


Veekly  voagee  in  mieoeUaneoue  iradee. 

Trade. 

Wages. 

Trade. 

Wages. 

i< 

Engine-driTers,  &o, : 

jDiivers 

•8  47  to  $10  80 
508  to     6  78 
145to     367 

798 
823 
798 
8S3 

60 
60 
54 

55 
53 
55 
53 

Binding: 

Folders  and  stitohers 

Binders 

13  39 
708 

8  71 

709 
6  78 
581 

59 

Stokers 

55 

Gleaners 

Finishers. ....T.....r,..r, 

39 

Printing: 

Com  DOfii  tors 

Bal^: 

Foreman 

OS 

Compositors  on  newspapers 
Macnine-men 

Seoond  hand 

6Q 

Third  hand 

61 

Machine-men  on  newsp'ers 

The  foregoiDg  tables  furnish  accurate  data  in  regard  to  the  rates  of 
wages  paid  in  various  shops  and  factories  in  Manchester  and  vicinity  in 
1872.  The  investigations  of  the  author  made  in  this  seat  of  the  cotton 
industry  related  chiefly  to  the  condition  of  the  work-people,  their  habits, 
mode  of  life,  and  condition  of  their  homes,  and  also. to  the  cost  of  sub- 
sistence, the  success  of  the  co-operative  stores,  and  their  influence  upon 
the  members. 

The  wages  paid  in  several  well-known  establishments  were  as  follows : 

In  the  works  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  &  Co.,  where  heavy  and  light 
machinery  and  machine-tools  and  steel-guns  are  made,  the  weekly  wages 
of  ordinary  workmen  range  firom  30«.  to  32«.,  probably  averaging,  as  in 
other  manufacturing  towns^  30«.  Some  of  greater  skill  obtain  higher 
rates,  while  inferior  workmen  receive  less.  Laborers  in  the  works 
receive  from  ISs.  to  20«. 

Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  is  favorably  known  to  American  engineers, 
and  his  report  in  regard  to  various  industrial  establishments  of  the 
United  States  was  a  fair  exhibit  of  such  as  he  visfted.  An  account  of 
the  aid  which  he  offers  to  young  men  who  have  an  inclination  toward 
mechanical  pursuits  will  appear  on  a  subsequent  page. 

The  works  of  Messrs.  W.  Higgins  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  cotton 
machinery,  though  not  so  large  as  that  of  Mr.  Piatt,  at  Oldham,  is  well 
known  in  the  United  States.*    About  800  hands  are  employed. 

*  In  this  and  other  raachine-sbopB.  and  in  engineering  works  in  varioas  parts  of  £a- 
rope,  one  who,  though  an  inexpert,  nas  visited  each  first-class  works  as  those  of  Sellers 
&,  Co.  and  others  in  Philadelphia,  of  Corliss  in  Providence,  and,  indeed,  in  all  onr  chief 
cities,  especially  the  locomotive-engine  works  in  Philadelphia,  Paterson,  Tannton,  ^c, 
is  struck  by  the  inferiority  of  the  tools  and  machinery  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
United  States,  which  are  of  the  best  class.  There  are  exceptions,  such  as  the  Atlas 
Works,  in  Manchester.  In  iron-ship  yards,  however,  such  as  that  of  Messrs.  J.  Elder  6^ 
Co.,  and  others,  on  the  Clyde,  the  lyne,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Thames,  although  all  xire 
not  of  equal  excellence,  yet  the  larger  number  are  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  best 
and  most  improved  tools  and  machines. 
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Machinists  earn  aboat  30«*  on  an  average ;  boys  from6«.  8«.;  laborers, 
ISs,  Some  men  work  by  the  piece,  and  earn  more  than  30«.  They  can 
earn  40s.  per  week  if  they  work  fall  time,  which  many  here,  as  elsewhere, 
do  not  ^'Blne  Mondays,"  though  less  known  than  in  some  other  indus- 
tries and  in  other  towns,  are  not  unknown  here. , 

Mr.  Dodge,  formerly  of  Oohoes,  N.  Y.,  who  now  makes  files  near  Man- 
chester, gives  the  following  as  the  average  rates  of  wages  in  machine- 
shops: 

Torners  and  fitters,  from  30«.  to  32s.:  planers,  from  2Ss.  to  SOs.} 
shapers,  also  drillers,  or  those  running  drilling-machines,  from  26s.  to 
2Ss.}  laborers,  from  16s.  to  20s.  Indeed,  in  machine-shops  throughout 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  England,  the  average  rate  oi  wages  for 
skilled  hands  is  30«.,  and  of  laborers  ISs.  per  week. 

Kochdale  is  another  of  the  cotton-manufacturing  towns  in  Lancashire, 
aBd  the  wages  of  operatives  in  cotton-mills  and  in  machine-shops  are 
SQbstantially  the  same  as  in  Manchester.  The  earnings  of  young  wo- 
men were  stated  to  be  12s.  per  week,  while  some  of  greater  experience 
and  skill  receive  from  13s.  to  lis.  Half-timers,  whose  weekly  wages 
were  only  2s.  6d.,  now  receive  4ts.  6d.j  and  some  as  high  as  Us.  ^  turners 
in  machine-shops  2Ss.y  and  some  higher. 

SEAT  OF  VrOOLEN  MANUPAOTUBES. 

As  Lancashire  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  industry,  so  almost  the 
whole  of  the  woolen  trade  is  confined  to  the  West  Biding  of  York- 
shire. Leeds  is  the  principal  c^iter  and  emporium  of  the  woolen 
manofactare,  and  on  its  semi-weekly  market-days  its  celebrated 
Cloth  Hall*  is  crowded  with  manufacturers  and  merchants,  where 
the  various  kinds  of  woolen  cloths,  long  celebrated  for  their  ex- 
edlence,  change  hands.  ' 

Hnddersfield  is  also  largely  en^ged  in  manufacturing  trouserings, 
waistcoatings,  and  fancy  gc^s;  while  Dewsbury,  Heckmondwicke,  and 
the  surrounding  neigh^rhood  make  great  quantities  of  carpets, 
blankets,  and  coarse  cloths.  Even  more  important  is  the  worsted 
mannfEictiire,  which,  like  that  of  woolen,  has  its  chief  seat  in  the  West 
Riding,  viz,  at  Bradford.  The  neighboring  towns  of  Halifax,  Keighley, 
Bingley,  Otley,  and  the  surrounding  villages  are  also  engaged  in  it  as 
their  staple  business. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  these  textile  industries  in  1871 
was  as  follows:  Woolen  cloth,  71,683  males^  56,781  females— total, 
128,464;  worsted  manufactures,  34,053  males,  60,713  females — total, 
94,766. 

LEEDS. 

Population  in  1871,  259,212. 

Its  site  was  probably  at  one  time  a  Roman  station.  It  was  subse- 
qnently  occupied  by  the  l^orthmen,  and  in  succession  by  the  Saxons 
and  Normans.  The  name  Loidis  (Leeds)  is  Saxon.  As  a  manufactur- 
ing town  it  dates  back  only  to  the  sixteenth  century.  There  are  many 
handsome  public  buildings,  an  excellent  library,  founded  by  Dr.  Priest- 
ly in  1768,  and  library  and  museum  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  and  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  with  2,000  members  and  8,000 
Tolnmes. 

'Among  the  roles  which  govern  the  trade  are  the  foIlowiDg;  37  inches  are  allowed 
to  the  yard ;  and,  in  addition,  about  ODC-half  yard  in  pieces  ander  40  yards,  and  a 
yard  to  pieces  over  40  yurds  in  length.  Sales  are  made  at  three  months,  and  id,  in  the 
poond  dedacted  tor  cash  payment's. 
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The  flax  mnnafactare  consumes  annually  12,000  tons  of  flax.  Dyeing, 
coal-mining,  iron  and  machine  making,  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
tobacco,  pottery,  oil  and  chemicals,  form  also  important  branches  of 
industry. 

•Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population,  half  of  whom  are  females, 
are  employed  in  the  various  manufactories.  No  oUier  town  in  England 
is  so  admirably  situated  for  trade,  being  placed  in  the  heart  of  the  in- 
land navigation  of  the  country.  It  is  also  the  center  of  a  net-work  of 
railroads  converging  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  placing  it 
in  connection  with  every  impcurtant  town  of  the  kingdom. 

W^AGBS  m  W^OOLEN-HILLS* 

The  following  statement  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  the  em* 
ploy^s  in  the  Saint  Helen's  Mills,  I^eds,  was  furnished  by  the  proprie* 
tors,  Messrs.  John  Wilkinson,  Son  &  Co.,  October  9, 1872 : 

(Hands  employed,  443 ;  hours  of  Ubor  per  week,  58|.] 


Ooonpstioiu 


Hen. 


Women. 


Boys. 


Blook-oatters 

Color-mixers 

Fnllers 

Willey-men 

Weavers,  tapestry.. 

Washers 

Overlookers 


Hardener-machlne>m^ . 
Firemen................. 

Oard-flllers 

Sewers 

Spinners 


$6  TSperweek. 

3  oe  per  week. 
5  64  per  week. 

4  44  per  week. 
8  76peryard.. 
3  5S8  per  week. 

3  SS  per  week 
andnpwnrd. 

4  68perweek. 

5  76  per  week. 


13  88  per  yard 


Tentering-machinea 

Perpetual  eatting-maohinea . 


8  64  per  week 

8  04perweek 

1  44  to  18  16 

per  week. 


18  86  to  13  64 


IB)  to  IS  04 


WOOLEN  ICANUFACTUBEBS. 


1 

1 

i 

Ovmrlookers......... 

7  74 
580 

8  00 

Weavers 

t3«3 

Splnnert 

861 

Toners... 

Cloth-millan 

880 

WooUlers 

Bnidne*men.... .................... ...... 

847 

FOlen 

6'80 
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Statmmt  ehcwif^g  the  prices  paid  far  Jahar  in  the  varicvs  tropes  in  the  Leede  oaneular  diitriot, 

September^  1872. 

[Hours  of  Imbor  per  week,  54.] 


Trades. 


GL0TH-DTBB8. 


iiyen. 
:-ayen 


BiMk-dyen. 


CLOTH-irUIIBHKBS. 


Giggen 

Gia»r8,boy8.. 
Hand-ndsors... 
Oterlooken  ... 

Cntters 

Ciittera,boy8... 

Steamors 

BoUera 

Tenteren 

Prasen 

Dnwen 

Nwnberers 

HiiMU6«etters . 


TAMXEBS  AHD  CUBBDUtS. 


Skflled  tenneTS 

UaddUed 

Skilled  curriers 

UnakiUed  assistants 

Laborers  for  both  trades . 


Wlmongera ........ 

'Vdien ............ 

Pmers 

(Atmois  grounders. . 


Per  week. 


•5  08 

464 


796 
890 
702 
18  10 
702 
1  57 
8  47 
788 


290 


8  47 
1  94 


7  86 

|7  08toA77 

786to895 

430to78<I 

430to538 


594 
838 
878 
8  75 


Trades. 


Fnre-LKATHBB  FDnsBBBS— Continnod. 


Eid-oalf  grounders . 

Sharers 

Finishers 


UKBN  THBEAD. 

Skilled  men,  meohanics,  Joiners,  Ao. 

Overlookers 

Head  overlookers 

Laborers,  (unskilled) 

Women,  and  girls  over  15  years  of  age 
Half-timers,  under  13  years,  (for  a 

week  of  29  hours) 

Roelers  aud  winders,  (paid  by  piece). 
Weavers,  (paid  by  piece) 


MACHIfiBilT. 

Boys,  (aeoording  to  age) 
Lahore 


Strikers 

Smiths 

Ploners 

Turners  and  fitters,  (ordinary  me- 
chanics)  

Best  meohanios 

Foremen , 

Model-makers,  (Joiners) 


BOOIB  AKD  8HOB8. 


Cntters 

Utters 

Machinists... 
Overlookers. 


Per  week. 


|i0  16 
968 
740 


|5  80to578 
50eto605 
T7pto9  68 
3H7to4  36 
1  41  to  8  54 

48 
1  60to890 
8  18  to  3  63 


181to890 
436 
4  60 

6  53to6  77 
556 

653to677 
968 
18  10 
708 


436to605 
4  36  to  6  05 
1  94to8  90 
786to968 


*8tf.  per  ond  op  to  40  yards. 


t7d  per  end  up  to  40  yards. 


t  Id  per  rod. 


irardk^«macAin6fr(>rI»---(inaiiafactarer8  of  flax-machinery.) — Mr.Oeor^e 
March,  jr.,  stated  that  wages  had  advanced  about  16  per  cent  The 
rates  now  paid  for  fifty-four  hours'  work  are  as  follows:  molders,  34^.; 
riveters,  turners,  best  men,  34«.;  machinists,  ordinary  to  good,  30«.  to 
329.;  machinists,  inferior,  26«.  to  28«.;  laborers  in  works,  18«.  to  2(te., 
formerly  168.  to  18«. 

Woolen  Factories, — ^Yewdell  &  Sons  make  woolens  of  a  common  qual- 
*ity.  They  state  that  weavers,  experienced  women,  earn  at  piecework 
189.  per  week,  some  few  as  high  as  209.    Men  earn  more. 

Younger  girls  work  by  the  day  and  earn  99.  to  IO9.  per  week,  as  doflf- 
.ers,  &c    Small  girld,  half-timers,  from  39.  6d.  to  49.  6d. 

Planing  mills. — ^Men  working  in  yard,  loading  flooring  and  other  fln- 
ished  lumber,  driving  team,  &c.,  199.  to  229. 

BOOT  AKB  SHOE  TBADE« 

At  a  conference  of  the  Leeds  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  and  their 
workmen,  held  April  26, 1872,  the  following  rates  of  wages  were  agreed 
QpOD,  the  scale  of  prices  to  be  clear  of  all  rivets,  sprigs,  &c. : 
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Wages  in  the  hoot  and  shoe  trade  at  Leeds. 


Claasof  work. 


Pot 


a-3 


It 


MBM'8  UOHT  WOBX. 

Boat  kid,  calf,  and  seal  levant 

Kipand  ffDusleTaat 

Split  or  fleshera 

Common  lace-kip,  brown  bottom 

Common  lace-flesn  boot,  plain  brown  bottom 

Men's  abooting-booto,  wide  welt 

Cricket  boots  and  aboea 

Twos  to  fivea : 

Beat  kid,  calf,  and  aeal  lerant 

Kip,  aplit,  gnaa,  andgrained  levant 

Common  lace  kip  andneah boot,  plain  brown  bottom  . 
Elevens  to  onea : 

Best  kid,  calf,  and  seal  levant 

Kip,  split,  gnna,  and  grained  levant 

Common  lace  kip  and  fleah  boot,  plain  brown  bottom  . 
Sevens  to  tena : 

Best  kid,  calf,  and  aeal  leyant 

Kip,  split  gnuflL  and  grained  levant 

Common  umo  kip  ana  fle^  boot,  plain  brown  bottom . 

ION'S  BIBOHO  WOBX. 

Stubbed  beela  and  mock  olinkera 

Forge-boota 

Sparablea  and  boba 

Twoa  to  fivea,  aporablea  and  boba 

Elevena  to  onea,  apttfablea  and  boba 

Sevena  to  tena,  aparablea  and  boba 


BZTRAB  ON  lODl'S  WOBX. 


Patenta 

Piddle-woiat 

llaobine-aewn 

Bevel  edge 

Bed  welt 

Beat  inside-bevel  olnmp ^ 

Beat  ontaide-bevel  damp 

Seoonda  and  thirda  inaide-bevel  clomp.. 

Seconda  and  tbirda  ontaide-bevel  clomp  

Firata,  aoconds,  and  tbirda  aqoare  damp.  (All  dompa  to  be  Jumped  in  the  waiat) 

One  row  of  riveta  or  sprigs  extra* , 

Screwed  toe  and  joint  in  damps 

Three  rowa  of  riveta  or  apriga  in  middle 

Common  laced  kip  and  fleah  boot,  black  waiat 

Nailed  boot,  with  blade  waiat 

Wellingtoua 

Twoa  to  fivea : 

Patenta 

Hachlne-aewn 

Fiddle-waiat 

Bevel  edge 

Bedwdt 

Beat  and  common  intide-bevd  damp 

Outside-bevel  dompa 

Firata,  aeconda  and  thirda  aqoare  dompa 

Screwed  toe  and  joint  in  dompa 

Onerowof  riveta  or  apriga  extra* 

Three  rowa  of  riveta  or  apriga  in  middle 

Compion  laoe  kip  and  fioah  boot,  with  black  waiat. 

Nailed  boot,  with  black  waiat 

Elevens  to  onea  and  aevena  to  tena : 

Patent 

Fiddle-waiat 

Hachine-aown 

Best  and  common  bevel  damps 

One  row  of  riveta  or  apriga  extra* 

Three  rowa  of  riveta  or  apriga  in  middle 

Common  lace  kip  and  fleah  boot,  with  blade  waist. 

Nailed  boot,  with  black  waiat 


MKN^I   SUFrai  WOBX. 

Common  pomps,  Yliito  bottoma 84 

Common  pompa,  brown  bottoma 84 

Boya*  twos  to  fives  common  pomps,  white  bottoms 78 

Boys' twos  to  fives  common  pomps,  brown  bottoma 78 

*No  extra  for  flniahing  one  extra  row  on  common  brown  bottoms. 


•3  18 
1  94 
1  88 
1  88 
1  70 
3  16 
388 

1  58 
1  46 
1  33 

1  46 
1  33 
1  81 

108 
96 

84 


308 
366 
8  48 
189 
158 
181 


84 


•3  66 
848 
830 
194 
1  89 
387 
340 

1  88 
1  70 
1  46 

1  56 
1  46 
181 

1  33 

131 

96 


170 
1  70 
1  70 
1  33 
108 
84 
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Wages  in  the  hoot  and  shoe  trade  at  Leeds — Contioaed. 


Clads  of  work. 


Per  dozen. 


05 


women's  work. 

1.  Bett  kid  and  seal  levant,  either  plain,  fancy,  blocked,  tamed  in  or  not 

i  Kid  and  cnus  levant,  either  plain  or  blocks,  not  turned  in 

&  Kid.  sand-boota,  and  block-grained 

1  Calf  and  grained  bala 

i  Okll^iron  riveta  or  apriga 

5.  Oommoncalforaheep,iron  rivets  or  sprigs,  flatheels,  (not  higherihan  finch) 
EleTSDS  to  CHIOS :  ' 

1.  Best  kid  and  aeal  levant,  either  plain,  fancy,  blocked,  tamed  in  or  not. . 

1  Kid,  gnns,  levant,  sand-Doots,  and  calf. 

3.  Common  calf  and  sheep,  flat  heels,  iron  rivets  and  sprigs 

86Teoa  to  tens : 

1.  Best  kid  and  seal  levant,  either  plain,  ficuicy,  blocked,  tamed  in  or  not. . 

1  Kid,  gnus,  levont,  sand-boots,  and  calf 

1  Common  calf  and  sheep,  flat  heels,  iron  rivets  and  sprigs 

Foon  to  sixes : 

1.  Best  kid  and  levant 

&  Calf  und  commou ■ 


XXTIIA8  ON  WOMEN'S  WORK. 


FfaiU,  seconds,  and  thirds  outside-bevel  clump . 
Fints,  eeoonds,  and  thirds  inside-bevel  clump  .. 

IVnts,  eeconds,  and  thirds  square  dump 

Tints  and  seconds  machine-sewn 

TUrds  maobtne-sewu 

WSrtembuTg  heel 

FIddle-walst 

Channels.. 


White  foreparta 

Blaek  waist  and  brown  foreparts 

Brown  waiit  and  black  foreparta 

AH  patent 

Oae  raw  of  riveta  «*  sprigs  extra* 

One  row  of  spriga  or  rivets  round  forepart«nd  three  in  middle 

WoMen's  hijtb-Iegged  boots,  7  inches , 

Elevens  to  ones  and  sevens  to  tens : 

Macbine-sewn,  elevens  to  ones 

Machine-aewn,  sevens  to  tens 

Kddle-waist 

White  forepiuta 

Black  waist  and  brown  forepart 

Brown  waist  and  black  forepart 

ChaDoela 

FiTsta  and  seconds  bevel  clump » 

One  row  of  rivets  or  sprigs  extra* 

One  nw  of  rivets  or  sprigs  round  the  forepart  and  three  up  middle. 
Foam  to  sixM : 

Mscbiue-aewn 

Fiddle-waist 

White  forepartJi 

Black  waist  and  brown  foreparts 

BruwD  waist  and  black  foreparts 

Girls*  hi£h-Ieggedboots^  all  sises 

Copper  fip8,iUl  sizes 


women's  suppeb  work. 

^onps,  white  and  black  bottoma 

^mps,  brown  bottoms 

Women's  oasbmere  pumps,  with  top-piece  or  spring-heels  . 


|i  S7 

1  15 

96 

96 

84 
84 

84 
78 


13 


•145 
I  33 
1  21 
I  09 
1  09 
96 

1  09 
96 

84 

96 
84 
7*i 

79 
66 


|1  8t 
1  09 
96 
84 
84 
79 

90 
78 
66 

78 
66 
54 

6C 
54 


79 


*  No  extra  for  finishing  <mo  extra  row  on  common  browu  bottoms. 
HUDDEESFIELD. 

Extensively  engaged  in  the  woolen  inanufactare,  Huddersfield  is  cele- 
brated for  its  production  of  shawls,  flushings,  &c.  It  possesses  exten- 
sive canal  and  railway  communication  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
and  coal.  The  number  of  operatives  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens  in 
1871  was  17,297,  of  whom  11,292  were  males  and  6,005  females. 

The  variety  and  extent  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  are  indi- 
cated by  the  following— 
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Statement  allowing  th^  exports  from  Huddersfield  to  ihe  United  Stnie$  during  the  year  ending 

June  30,  1873. 


Deeoriptioii. 


Woolen  goods 

Wool  aiid  worsted  goods. 

Worsted  goods 

Worsted  and  silk  goods. . 

Wool  auu  linen 

Worsted  and  cotton 

Wool  and  silk 

Wool,  silk,  and  worsted. . 
Wool,  ootton,  and  silk  — 
Worsted,  ootton,  and  silk. 

Hohair  and  ootton 

Mohair 

Mohair  and  wool 

Cotton  goods 


IT.  8.  gold. 


n 


023,683  I 

103.533 

82,328  , 

43,517  I 

3,551 

9.182 

36,815 

21,381 

2,219 

4.304 

8,697 

1,796 

4,497 

110.004 


Description. 


Cotton  and  wool 

Cotton  and  silk 

Sewing  cottons 

Fustians 

Flocks 

Linen 

Linen  and  ootttm 

Calf-hair 

Chemicals  and  colors 

Machinery 

All  others 

Total 


U.S.  gold. 


♦56,400 

1,305 

149,  4n1 

3.638 

64,162 

31,454 

4. 263 

927.507 

46,390 

3,719 

4,810 


3.049,374 


WAOES  IX  WOOLEN-MILLS. 

Wages  paid  in  a  large  mant{factory  at  Hndder^field  doing  hunncBS  with  the  United  8t<iiet, 


Occupation. 


Sex. 


U.S.  gold. 


Wool-sorters.. 

Pyers 

OTeriookera  . 

Teasers 

Feeders 

Bngineerft  .... 

Spinners 

Warpers 

Bcttmers 

Sixers......... 

Timerf 


Weayert \ 

Menders 

Snotters 

Boriers 

Soonrers 

Fnilersor  millers 

Tenterets 

Finishon i 


Warehonsemen  . 
Bngine-tonters . 
Firemen 


Men.,^ 

...do 

..-.do 

...do 

Boys  and  girls  — 

Men 

...do 

WemeB  and  eirls . 

Men 

...do 

...do 

...do..../. 

Womea 

...do 

Girls 

Wemea  and  girls . 

Men 

...do.. 

...do 

...do 

Boys 

Men 

...do 

...do 

...do 


19  68  to 


S  18 
4  84 

4  84 
580 
363 
4  36 
8  18 


699 
4  84 
1  04 
4  84 
484 
580 


•S60 

484 

14  53 

436 

9  18 

6  47 

726 

9  18 

to     990 

to  19  36 

to  19  36 

to     968 

to     48i 

to    699 

to     990 

9  18 

906 

796 

796 

5  80 

3  W 

580 

796 

9  68 

533 


WAOB6  OF  BfBCHANICS  AND  FABM  LABORBRS. 

lUUes  of  wages  paid  for  meckanioal  and  farm  labor  in  the  year  1874. 
[Hoars  of  labor  yary  ftom  50  to  53i  per  week.] 


Ooonpation. 

Per  week. 

PerwBek. 

MICHAH108. 

Blacksmiths - 

14  80  to  16  00 
768 

480  to  720 
6  48 

679  to    720 

864 

4  80 

•11  to        14 

7  90  to  8  40 
720 

7  20  to    9  12 

Mbchahics— Oontinaed. 
Tanners r 

^  76 

Bricklayers  and  masons 

Tinsmiths 

1  90 

Cabinet-makers          ..    .......... 

Wheelwrights 

|6  90    to  G  T3 

Carpenters 

Coopers............. 

Miners 

' 

Machinists 

fl  SO 

Painters 

f36    to       73 

Shoemakers 

farm*  work 

Stone-cntters 

t60    to       96 

Tailors 

Female  serrants 

f79    to    1  33 

*  Per  hoar. 


t  Per  day. 
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BRADFORD. 

Population  in  1871,  145,830. 

Bradford,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is,  as  was  previoasly  stated, 
tlie  seat  of  the  BriCisb  worsted  trade,  and  export<s  largely  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  years  1872  and  1873,  the  value  of  principal  merchandise 
exported  from  the  Bradford  consular  district  to  the  United  States  was 
as  follows : 

Statement  showing  the  exports  to  the  Umtcd  States  from  the  consular  district  of  Bradford^  dur- 
ing the  respective  years  ended  September  30, 1873  and  1872. 


Articles. 

1873. 

1872. 

Articles. 

18t3. 

1872. 

Worsted  goods 

lis,  031, 894 

1,020.304 

»26, 362 

167,590 

124. 514 

66,558 

11.680 

12.511 

$14. 631, 176 

1, 911, 470 

906,951 

216,793 

105, 071 

52,343 

27,252 

8,544 

ITams 

$3,861 

.1,280 

446 

1.291 

1,573 

28,462 

$16, 562 
L  997 

Carpets 

Shawls 

Wool. 

562 

iRachiDery 

Yolret T 

1,  07'> 

X^va  uid  ste^I 

Damiwks  rr...... 

Cloths 

Mi'^-ellaneous 

fifl^nn 

Total 

StSS^.:::::::::::::; 

15, 900, 266 

17,  940, 40i» 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  value  of  Bradford  goods,  invoices  ol* 
which  are  certified  at  Manchester,  amounts  to  about  a  million  dollars, 
making  an  aggregate  importation  into  the  United  States,  in  1872,  chiefly 
of  worsted  goods,  from  Bradford  and  vicinity,  of  about  $19,000,000  in 
specie,  at  prime  cost.  When  the  freights  and  other  charges,  insurance, 
and  duty  (of  about  60  per  cent.)  were  added,  the  total  currency  value 
of  these  goods  when  landed  in  Kew  York  must  have  approximated 
$36,000,000. 

In  this  connection  the  following  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  on  "Brad- 
ford and  the  Worsted  Manufacture,"  by  Mr.  George  Taylor,  will  prove 
interesting : 

The  whole  area  of  the  Weet  Riding  worsted  mannfactnre  may  be  included  in  a  tri- 
aogl^  of  which  the  base  id  a  line  drawn  fVom  Halifax  to  Otlev,  and  Skipton  the  apex, 
contointDg  aboat  200  square  miles.  In  1661,  the  jiopnlation  of  this  district  was  358,698 : 
in  1871,  it  was  453,047.  The  term  "  worsted  "  is  generally  said  to  be  taken  from  a  dmali 
town  in  Norfolk,  where  the  manufacture  at  one  time  was  chiefly  conducted.  The  rapid 
growth  in  Bradford  and  the  district  which  it  embraces,  of  the  trade  indicated  bv  the  word 
^worsted"  has  been  remarkable,  and  indeed  almost  unprecedented.  Wool  had  long 
been  spun  by  hand  in  private  houses,  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  last  centurjr  that 
spinninjc  by  steam-power  was  established  in  Bradford.  The  first  steakn-factory  in  the 
town,  which  was  built  in  the  year  1800,  had  grown,  in  the  year  1671,  into  133  worsted 
ketones  within  the  borough  of  Bradford  alone,  with  12,807  horse-power,  and  employ- 
ing 27,855*  work-people ;  and,  in  the  whole  of  the  worsted  trade  throughout  the  king- 
TOtt,  into  630  worsted  fikctories,  worked  by  steam-engines  of  48,977  horse-power,  and 
employiDg  109,557  work-people. 

ANNUAL  TALUE  OF  THE  WORSTED  TIRADE. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  value  of  this  industry  was  made  in 
1864^  by  Mr.  Behrens,  then  president  of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  total  value,  then,  of  the  wool,  goats*  hair,  cotton,  d:c.,  manufactured  into  worsted 
and  woolen  yams  and  tissues,  in  A.  D.  1864,  was  £G4,400,OOO.  Of  this,  the  worsted 
portion  was  £33,600,000,  the  woolen  £30,800,000. 

After  quoting  this  estimate,  Mr.  Taylor  continues: 

The  progress  has  been  great  in  both  respects ;  and,  without  going  into  unnecessary 
detaila,  an  estimate  made  by  th^  same  gentleman,  and  which  is  mainly  based   upon 

•  The  returns  of  the  census  of  1371  give  the  number  of  work-people  in  the  worsted 
trade  as  26,598 ;  males,  9,340,  and  females,  17,258 ;  and  in  the  woolen-cloth  manufac- 
tore,  0,50ti  males,  and  2,727  females,  total  9,235.— E.  Y. 
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the  agricnltoral  retorns  and  the  board  of  trade  tables  for  1872,  shows  a  correepoDding 
extODsion  of  the  worsted  trade  dnriDs  that  period.  While  the  available  qnontity  S 
wool  and  of  similar  animal  fiber  for  all  pnrposes  was  364,000,000  poonds  in  1864,  it  was 
last  year  500,000,000  pounds,  (138,000,000  ponnds  being  of  home  growth,)  of  which, 
probably,  245,000,000  pounds  were  required  for  worsted,  and  255,000,000  pounds  for 
woolen  manufactures,  producing  in  combination  with  cotton,  silk,  and  other  materials, 
£46,700,000  of  worsted  yams  and  tissues,  and  £36,100,000  of  woolens. 

Nothing  shows  better  the  great  and  constant  development  of  the  Bradford  trade 
than  the  amounts  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  inhabited  globe,  which  were — 

Yaros.  Wonted  tiesaea. 

In  1842 £637.305  £3,556,963  £4,194,268 

In  1852 1,430,140  4.933,000  6.363,230 

In  1862 3,062,555  5,881,789  9,544,.S44 

In  1864 5,183,229  10,800,521  15,983.750 

In  1872 6,110,138  20,905,163  27,015,291* 

As  even  a  brief  mention  of  the  worsted  trade  wpald  be  incomplete 
without  a  reference  to  Sir  Titas  Salt,  to  whom  more  than  to  any  oth^ 
man  is  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  that  leading  industry  due,  a  some- 
what extended  notice  of  the  works  at  Saltaire  will  appear  on  subse- 
qnent  pages. 

WAGES  IN  WOBSTEDMILLS,  BRADFORD. 

Statement  of  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  various  operatives  employed  in  man^factor%es  rf 
^  yams  ana  textile  fabrics  in  Bradford  in  1872. 


Sex. 

Wages 
per  week. 

Bemarka. 

Wool-combing: 

Wo<d-flortCT8* 

$6  77 

508 
4  60 
400 
890 

8  78 
4  U 
363 
890 
4  11 
3  15 

769 
436 

9  07 

378 
366 
890 
8  30 

8  90 

9  30 
8  54 

3  48 
968 

59 

4  11 

6  53 

7  56 

796 
7  26 
4  36 
7  09 
7  56 
10  97 

Long  English  wool.  $1.44  to 

•9.40  per  pack. 
Patent  bowL 

Wool-wMhfflU* \ 

Men!I.*.I.'!!!!!IIII! 

Hand-fork,  (old  way.) 

Haken-Qp 

Women 

Takon-off 

do 

Comb-niinden 

Men 

Preparwi >. 

Women         .... 

BaUen 

....do 

Drjert 

Men 

Jobber 

Young  man  16  to  90 
years. 

Mechcaict '.. 

Overlooker 

For  oompetent  person. 

Drawing  and  apinning : 

Drawers 

Women 

Bovers <. 

....do 

Spinners i 

Twisters 

Minding  3  sides  of  a  fyama 
Minding  3  sides  ot  a  fnune. 

Women 

Bobbin-layers 

Boysand  girls 

Boys  over  14  years. . 
....do 

Jobber 

Beelers,  (pieoework) 

6i  to  7  cents  fine  couuta  over 

Packers 

lU.tiO. 

Weft-men 

Overlooker  

For  competent  person. 

VTeaving : 

Warp-dressers 

Twisters 

Weavers,  (pieoework) 

14.39  per  week ;  men,  $5.76. 

Takers-in 

Overlookers 

Pattern-designers  

*  Foreign  wool  |3.40  to  |4.80  per  pack  of  240  poonds. 

*  Some  portion  of  this  extraordinary  increase  mav  be  accoanted  for  by  the  advance 
fti  prices  which  took  place  in  1871  and  1872. 
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Approximate  rates  of  wages  and  earnings  of  worh -people  in  the  alpaca-miUs  of  Sir  Itius  Soli, 
Sons  4-  Co.,  Saltaire,  October,  1872. 


Ooonpation. 

Sox. 

Average 

earnings  per 

week. 

Men... 

$6  78  to  17  98 
387  to   4  84 

Wool-wftshen 

....do 

Wool-dyers 

....do 

436  to   6  S9 

Wool-oombers 

do 

3  87  to   4  84 

Cardine  and  spinniiiK: 

Girls 

2  18  to   5  08 

wnven Kod  boftmora 

Women.. 

4  84  to   7  26 

KeSS  .^.!!;..!f:;.;....:...;...:^^ 

....do 

339 to   4  60 

Orerlooken , 

Men 

7  36  to  8  47 

Weaying: 

Wearera 

5 

....do 

4  84  to   5  81 

Borlera 

Women 

Men 

339  to   4  36 
3  15 

Overlookers - 

....do 

7  74  to   8  96 

Varo-dreanera 

....do 

7  36  to   8  47 

EagiDO'rooin  yard-cleancTS 

....do 

484  to   6  05 

lf#?,ii#ii1<Mfv  aWch  Mmochinfgta,  c»arpenter*i,  ft^r . , .  r  -  , , .  -  - 

....do 

7  99 

Lftimrnv  and  watchmen  ......... .'. [ 

....do 

5  81  to   6  78 

Carters 

do 

6  05 

Mr.  Titus  Salt,  jr.,  who  farnished  the  above  flgares,  states  that  the 
workmen  are  not  quite  so  well  oflf  now  as  they  were  before  the  rise  in 
wages,  owing  to  the  greater  advance  in  the  prices  of  provisions  and 
especially  of  coals. 

Mr.  Bacchos,  the  resident  agent  of  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co., 
says: 

Women  in  worsted  factories  earn  18».  and  men  abont  24s,  per  week.  '  Laborers  and 
the  lowest  olass  of  workmen  earn  20s. ;  maohioists,  288.  per  week. 

Meckanics^  wages. — MasoDS,  Joiners,  plombers,  plasterers,  smiths,  and  painters,  5«.  Gd, 
per  day  to  good  workmen  for  live  days  in  a  week  and  2s,  6d.  on  Saturdays ;  total  earn* 
ings,  30».,  |?.25. 

HALIFAX. 

Population  in  1871,  65,510. 

The  manufacture  of  cloth  commenced  here  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  Halifax  ranks  next  to  Leeds  and  Bradford  as  a 
seat  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  industries.  But  it  is  best  known  as 
the  place  where  the  carpet-mills  of  the  celebrated  firm  of  John  Crossley 
&  Sons  are  situated.  A  visit  to  these  extensive  works,  when  so  cour- 
teously shown  through  every  department  as  the  author  was,  amply 
repays  the  journey.  It  is  pleasant  to  reoognize  patterns  of  carpets  in 
use  in  our  houses,  to  note  that  the  most  elegant  and  tasteful  patterns 
belong  to  several  of  the  leading  carpet  dealers  in  the  chief  cities 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  assured  that  one  of  them  has  the 
best  taste  in  this  direction  of  any  dealer  in  Europe  or  America.  Sir 
Francis  Crossley  is  deceased,  but  the  present  head  of  the  house,  Mr. 
John  Crossley,  and  his  partners,  possess  also  a  high  reputation  for 
business  integrity  and  enterprise  and  for  the  benevolent  interest  taken 
in  their  employes  and  townsmen.  A  notice  of  some  of  the  benefactions 
of  the  members  of  this  firm,  as  well  as  those  of  Sir  Titus  Salt,  alike 
celebrated  in  a  kindred  industry,  will  appear  on  subsequent  pages. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  chief  industries  of  Halifax, 
according  to  the  report  on  the  English  census  of  1871,  was  as  follows : 

Holes.  Females. 

In  woclen-cloth  mannfactnre 3,416  1,837 

In  worsted  and  staff  mauufactni-e 3,4*^1  4,G03 

In  carpet  and  mg  manofactare 1,223  7^4 
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The  following* scale  of  weekly  wages  in  the  carpet-mills  of  John 
Crossley  &  Co.,  Halifax,  was  sent  to  the  author  by  that  firm  at  the  date 
indicated : 

WAGES  IN  CARPET-MIIXS,  HALIFAX- 

Mean  rates  in 
U.  S.  gold. 

Wool-sorters,  20«.  to  28« $5  75 

Dyers,  (very  mnch  according  to  ability  and  special  work.) 

Spinners,  boys  and  girls,  from  8«.  or  9«.  to  13« 4  35 

Spinners,  men,  from  20«.  to  208 6  05 

Weavers,  men,  from  SO^.  to  35« 8  47 

Yoong  women  in  various  employments,  from  10«.  to  208 3  63 

While  the  wages  are  correctly  stated  above,  the  margin  is  too 
exteoded.  From  <?oQversp,tion  with  weavers  employed  in  thei^  mills, 
the  ipfoi;niation  was  gained  that  men  earned  at  piecework  from  23s.  to 
24&  per  week,  and  women  from  1^.  to  14s.  It  will  be  observed  ti»at 
these  figures  are  within  the  limits  above  given,  and  are  more  definite, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  average  earnings  of  male  and  female  weavecs. 
It  was  stated  that  girls  on  regular  wages,  not  on  piecework,  receive  but 
10^^;  laborers,  ISs.}  and  machinists  ta  repair  looms  and  machinery, 
from  26s.  to  2Ss.  per  week  ^  the  latter  working  ten  and  a  half  hours  per 
day. 

Kii>DK?.Mxi>«yry»,  Wiorc£;&;(19R^^ppi^ 

Although  not  in  Yorkshire,  Eidderipjwt^  h^  Ippg  l^een  known  a^, 
the  seat  of  the  ingrain-carpet  trade,  but  of  late  thi^  branch  h^  been 
transferred  to  Dewsbnryy  while  Kidderminster  no^  mfikea  the  ^ors^ 
or  tapestry  carpets.  The  following  statement  of  the  average  rates  of 
wagea  paid  in  carpet  mills  was  presented  by  the  proprietors  at  thfi  date 
indicated: 

Weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  1872  in  the  worsted  spinning  and  carpet  mafti^actory 
-^  belonging  to  John  Brinton  /*  Co,,  in  Kidderminster ^  England. 


[Hoars  of  labor  per  week,  59.] 

Description  of  work. 

Wages. 

Description  of  work. 

Wflgea. 

Bnffine-Tooni,  yard,  i&o. : 

finginoers 

19  68 
10  73  to  1  31 

4  36to   6  05 
9.68 

7  26* 

484 
.84| 

Worsted  yams,  and  fabrics— Con. 
Gill-box  and  arnwing  liands  . 
Spinners. 

•9  65 
I  8t 

MwhftiiicMi         - .  T              

hands... 

xwisters I 

3  05 

Reelors 

S  68' 

Foremen.. 

OverseecB 

9  68 

Worsted  yams  and  fabrics : 

Wool-sorters. 

An^^i^tants. 

4  84 

Dyers per  day.- 

weavers per  yard.. 

finishers per  piece.. 

|0  56  to  0  64' 

Wool'Washers 

Oi^ 

Combers 

13  to      14 

*  7a  cents  to  $1.69  per  pack,  according  to  qnaliiy  of  wooL 
AGMOULTUBAL-TMPT.TpTVfBWT  WOEKS  AT  IPSWICH. 

In  the  exposition  at  Moscow,  in  1872,  a  most  creditable  displt^  of  agprir 
cultural  tools  and;  implements  was  made  by  the  firm  of  Bansomea,  StOMi 
&  Head,  proprietors  of  the  Orwell  Works  at  Ipswich,  Bngland*  In  reply 
to  a  request  for  the  rates  of  wages  paid.in  the  worka,  the  following  lettaTi 
and  statement  were  received : 

iPSWJLQHy  OeMter  12)  187S. 

Edwabd  Touno,  Esq.,  lAmdon: 

Our  books  will  not  enable  us,  witbont  considerable  trouble,  to  give  yoa  the  infbrma^ 
tion  which  y9a  b7ve  asked  for  respecting  wages  paid  in  onr  worjcs  to  different  daase^ 
^:meny  so  that,  aJthoogh  wehaye  filled  up  your  paper  as  nearly  as  we  can,  yet  the  .fig-. 
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urea  most  not  be  taken  as  strictly  correct.  Tbe  wages  vary  very  much,  according  to  the 
skill  of  the  workmen,  and  the  average  weekly  earnings  depend  very  much  upon  the 
amoont  of  overtime  which  the  men  may  make.  We  may  sav  that  we  have  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  taken  the  average  weekly  wages  earned  by  all  the  men  and  boys,  whether 
mechanics  or  laborers,  in  our  employ,  and  End  that  it  averages  208.  6d.  per  week.  The 
proportion  of  boys  nnder  twenty  to  men  is  aboat  3  in  11.  The  standard  hours  of  labor 
per  week  are  fifty-four,  but  this  is  considerably  increased  by  overtime.  The  price  of 
coal  is  also  much  more  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 
We  are  yours,  faithfolly, 

RANSOMES,  SIMS  «fe  HEAD. 


Mean  rtUea  ofwa^espaid  in  Umted  States  gold  to  workmen  employed  in  the  agricuUur<^Z-m' 
plement  toorke  qf  Messrs.  Eansomes,  Sims  4f  Head,  Ipswich. 

^ages. 

Ooonpatioii. 

Wage*. 

Wood-vofken 

«5  93 

7  ao 

6T7 

Painters - 

15  441 

IroO'Workera : 

Xiaborers - 

4  ^ 

Mdden 

Cortnrs 

Tmien  or  BoaehiniBto 

Foi«in6B  or  oTeuookiera. ...... ........... 

1  9d 

BlftskiHnithA 

13  31 

Boon  of  lalior  per  wMk,  54. 

Ob  piaoework  thoy  earn  ftt>m  i  to  ^  more. 

Keoto  of  3-roomea  tenemeDto,  occnpied  by  working  people,  78  oenta  per  week. 

Preeent  price  of  coal  at  TTorka  per  ton :  steam  coal,  fT.So ;  smiths*  cool,  $5.33. 

THE  BBIGE  HASINa  TKABB. 

The  followiDg  extract  from  the  report  of  the  inspector  of  factories 
for  1874,  shows  tbe  earnings  of  work-people  at  brick-making,  and  also 
in  tbe  blacking- works : 

BBICK-MAKING,  NEXB  MANCHESTER. 

By  tbe  anion  tariff,  tke  gnm  drawn  by  tbe  molder  from  tbe  master  ie  now  9  aMUr 
ioge  ($2.16)  per  tbooBand  bricks,  wbicb  is  tbas  disl^rlbated :  to  the  molder,  2«.  4d., 
(weents,)  and  tbe  same  amount  to  tbe  temperer ;  to  tiie  wbeeler,  2«l  3d.,  (54  cents ;) 
to  the  carrier*offf,  1«.  0^,  (25  cents ;)  and  tbe  same  to  the  waller. 

The  molder  bas  also  tbe  rigbt  to  nominate  tbe  carrier-off  (wbo  is  from  13  to 
16  years  of  age)  and  tbe  waller.  Tbe  former  is  generally  bis  son,  the  latter  bis  wife 
eg  daagbter.  If  tbe  molder  does  not  claim  bis  right  to  nominate,  it  passes  to  tbe 
temperer ;  failing  bim,  to  tbe  wheeler ;  and  failing  aU  tbree,  to  tbe  employer  himself* 

The  average  number  of  bricks  turned  out  by  eacb  molder  this  season  has  been 
500,000  during  tbe  20  weeks ;  wbicb  is  at  tbe  rate  of  25,000  per  week  of  45  hours, 
(ntber  more  than  one  day  per  week  having  been  lost  by  rain.) 

Thus  tbe  earning  have  been,  molder,  $14.19 ;  carrier-ofT.  $6.35,  and  waller,  $6.35 ; 
msking  a  total  weekly  average  for  *he  molder,  bis  wife,  and  nis  son  of  ^IQJ^. 

One  case  of  a  molder  I  knew,  who  tamed  out  620,000  bricks  this  season.  His  son, 
seed  14,  carried  tbem  off,  and  bis  daughter  aged  17,  walled  them ;  a  second  daughter, 
of  19,  worked  at  another  stooL  Tbe  net  weekly  earnings  of  this  man  and  bis  tbree 
Qhildmi  amounted  to  $41.00.  < 

The  brick-makers,  as  a  rule,  ore  not  improvident ;  tbe  system  of  leaving  back  money 
witii  the  masters  is  being  generally  adopted.  Some  carriers-off,  at  tbe  end  of  the  sea- 
BOD,  bad  £8  to  £10  to  take. 

MOSS  BROOK  BLACKING-WORKS. 

The  wrappers-up  are  lads  of  16  to  20  ^ears  of  age ;  there  are  70  of  them,  each 
•srved  by  two  half-timers,  or  by  one  full-timer  putter-on,  at  which  rate  tbe  average 
weekly  earnings  are  as  follows:  A  wrapper-up,  per  week,  $4.32;  full-time  putter- 
00,  per  week,  ^.16 ;  half-time  putter-on,  per  week,  $0.96.  Tbe  total  number  of  per- 
sons employed,  all  boys,  is  321. 

LONDON. 

Popnlation  in  1871,  3,254,2e(>. 

The  rates  of  wages  m  the  metropolitan  district,,  especially  those  ruling 
hi  1871, 93ce  givea  on  preceding  pages  under  the  heading  '^Metropdis.^ 
Unlike  most  of  the  towns  whose  indastries  have  beea  considered^  it  is 
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not  the  seat  of  aoy  very  extensive  manufactures  which  find  a  market 
iu  the  United  States, 

To  show  the  variety,  but  not  the  extent,  of  the  exports  from  London, 
the  following  report,  made  by  the  United  States  consul  general,  Gen. 
Badeau,  to  the  Department  of  State,  is  presented: 

Summarif  of  goods  exported  from  London  io  the  United  States  of  America  during  /Jk«  years 
ending  September  30, 1871, 1672,  1873,  with  a  list  of  theprindpal  articles  supplied, 

PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  SENT  FROM  L0KIK>N  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Acids,  arrowroot,  artists'  materials,  aDimals  of  every  descriptioii,  (alive,)  alpaca 
wool,  ammonia,  amiuQDition,  axes,  brass,  bronzes,  blenching-powder,  blacking,  beer, 
biscuits,  buttons^  braces,  belts,  backles,  bmshes,  bristles,  bricks,  books,  bootA,  bulbs, 
baby-linen,  brilliants,  balls,  barometers,  braids,  b6ne,  bolts,  bedsteads,  bars,  bark,  oop- 
|>er.  cutlery,  clocks,  crystals,  cabinet-work,  carvings,  cork,  cork-wood,  cocbincal,  chem- 
icals, cement,  chalk,  chocolate,  cocoa,  colors,  china,  coffee,  chiccory,  corsets,  carpets, 
cords,  cottons,  crapes,  cartridges,  caps,  cards,  cricketing  materials,  castings,  candles, 
cliff-stone,  carriages,  drugs,  druggists'  sundries,  dogs,  diamonds,  decanters,  emorv, 
essences,  essential  oils,  engravings,  earthenware,*  furniture  feathers,  flowers,  aU  kinos 
of  fancy  articles,  furs,  fringes,  felt,  floor-cloth,  fog-signals,  flax,  flannels,  fishing-taokle, 
granite,  guns,  gold,  gold  bronze  and  leaf,  gums,  glass,  gloves,  gutta-percha,  gun-wad- 
3ings,  gelatine,  gold-beaters'  skins,  grindstones,  hardware,  hats,  hatters'  furs,  horse- 
hair, harnesses,  horns,  horses,  hop,  haberdashery,  hosiery,  human  hair,  hides,  iron, 
ivory,  ink.  India-rubber  goods,  isinglass,  Jewelry,  jet  goods,  kamptulican,  lead,  Hme, 
leather,  linens,  laces  of  all  kinds,  Imoleum,  metals,  mustard,  mineral  waters,  manu- 
factures of  all  kinds,  models,  moldings,  moldsj  musical  instrumotits,  music,  millinery, 
manufactures  of  leather,  matches,  muk,  machinery,  needles,  newspapers,  oils,  oilman's 
stores,  oakum,  oxen,  oatmeal,  platina,  precious  stones,  plated  good^  perfumery,  pow- 
der, provisions,  pins,  photographs  ana  photographic  materials  and  utensils,  paintinffs, 
pictures,  prints,  piano-fortes,  paper,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  parchment,  playing-cards, 
paper-waste,  pigs,  plants,  prints,  parMols,  percussion-caps^  pickles,  preserves,  patent 
barley,  quicksilver,  ribbons,  retorts,  rags,  ready-made  clothing  of  all  desoripUons,  rugs, 
rope,  raw  silk,  steel,  skins,  spelter,  stone,  silver,  sticks,  soaps,  sodas,  starch,  spirits, 
shells,  shell  goods,  scientiflo  instruments,  stationery,  stereotype-plates,  shoes,  sbeep, 
seeds,  shirts,  silks,  sheetings,  shawls,  straw-plaiting,  straw  hats  and  bonnets,  string, 
stuff-goods,  sun-shades,  sausage  cases,  sauces,  spices,  salts,  statuary,  tin-foil,  tin,  tea, 
t-apestry,  tobacco,  toys,  tools,  umbrellas,  veneers,  varnishes,  veUum,  vulcanite,  wire, 
watches  and  niovementa,  wood,  wines,  wax  figures,  wools,  woolens,  and  worsteda. 


YMrendiog 
Sept,  1871. 

Value. 

Year  ending 
Sept.,  187S.* 

Value. 

Year  ending 
Sept,  1873.t 

Value. 

Deo.  SI,  1870. 
Mar.  31,  1871. 
June  30,  1871. 
Sept.  30.  1871. 

£       9.    d, 
1,756,998  12    6) 
2.331.84S16    0« 
)l,848,830  13    3 
3,320.365    0    0 

Dec  31,1871.. 
Mar.  31.1873.. 
June  30, 1873.. 
Sept.  30, 1873.. 

Total 

£      9.    d. 
1.930,377  13  10 
3,240,674    7    8 
1, 856,  446  11    6 
3,64i4d5  14    8 

Dec  31.1873.. 
Mar.  31,1873.. 
June  30,1873.. 
Sept  30, 1873.. 

Total 

£        9.    d, 
9^7.W,a04  16    1 
8,060,138    7    8 
1, 556, 815    9  11 
1.308,814    0    9 

Totid 

6,658.037    0  10 

8,671,084    6    8 

7,579,073  14    5 

«  Year  1872,  £13,047  59.  lOd.  more  thon  the  year  1871. 
t  Year  18 A  £1,092,911  1S«.  3d.  less  than  the  year  1673. 


DBPTFOED,  COUNTY  OF  KENT. 

Statement  shotting  the  average  weekly  wages  (in  United  States  gold)  of  persons  employed  in  ike 
engineering-works  of  Messrs,  J,  Stone  4r  CO't  in  the  town  of  Deptjordj  county  of  Kent,  JCng- 
land, 

[Hours  of  labor  per  week,  54.] 


"sl 

Occupation. 

Wages. 

r 

Occupation. 

TTagee. 

16 

PAttem-malcerfl    .............. 

$9  19 

18  71  to  10  16 

9  19 

9  19 

7  26to  8  71 

7  98  to  9  19 

6  77to  7  96 

50 
80 

Laborers 

14  36to$5  18 

13 

Boy  s  and  {^prentices 

1  21  to  3  40 

90 

T  ron  .m  oldeni 

Bngineers 

8  71* 

10 

Laborers  or  unskilled  workmen 
Apprentices  or  boys 

4  36  to  5  18 

13 

Braaiert ,-..- 

1  20  to  8  40 

ft6 

Foremen  or  overseers 

9  68tol9  M 

OH 

Fitters 

*  And  upward. 
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NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

An  extended  report  on  tbe  trade  and  industry  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  was  prepared  for  these  pages  by  Evan  R.  Jones,  esq.,  United 
States  consul  for  that  district,  a  condensed  statement  from  which  is 
presented  jn  the  following  pages.  ^<  The  various  tables  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  different  subjects  treated  in  the  report,"  Mr.  Jones 
says,  "have  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  can  be  relied  upon  with 
confidence:" 

Nbwcastlk.— Newcastle-npon-Tyne,  w  its  same  indicates,  is  situated  npon  the  river 
Tjne,  ten  miles  west  of  where  that  river  flows  into  the  North  Sea.  Formerly  New- 
castle was  tbe  chief  town  of  tbe  county  of  Nortbumberland,  bnt  by  virtne  of  a  charter 
Ijanted  by  Henrr  IV,  in  the  year  1400,  it  became  a  county  in  itself,  and  is  represented 
in  Parliament  by  two  members. 

At  the  last  census,  taken  in  1871,  the  population  of  this  town  was  128«443,  to  which 
we  mnst  add  48,637,  the  population  of  Gateshead;  for,  notwithstanding  the  last-named 
place  is  In  the  county  of  Durham,  its  interests  are  identical  with  Newcastle,  and  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view  we  mnst  consider  them  as  one. 

The  two  towns  are  divided  by  the  river  Tyne,  and  united  by  three  lar^e  bridges, 
inelading  the  High-level  Bridge,  one  of  the  engineering  triumphs  of  Bobert  Ste- 
phenson. 

The  scarce  of  the  great  wealth  of  Newcastle  and  district,  which  includes  North  and 
South  Shields,  is  the  rich  coal-beds  found  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Not  only 
does  this  commodity  contribute  toward  the  prosperity  of  the  Tyne  directly ;  but  we  are 
also  indebted  to  its  cheap  price,  in  all  probability,  for  the  establishment  upon  the 
banks  of  this  river  of  some  of  the  most  complete  and  extensive  engineering-works  to 
be  found  in  the  United  Kingdom,  if  not  in  the  world.  I  particularly  refer  to  the 
Elswick  engine  and  ordnance  works  of  Sir  William  G.  Armstrong  &  Co.:  the  ship- 
buildingHBstablishmevt  of  Messrs.  C.  M.  Palmer  &;  Co.,  at  Jarrow ;  the  factories  of 
Meisrs.  Kobert  Stephenson  &,  Co.,  and  Messrs.  R.  &  W.  Hawthorn,  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  locomotives  and  other  engines  and  machines,  together  with  some  of  the  largest 
chemical- works  in  this  country. 

The  Ttnb.— I  have  repeatedly  been  informed  by  masters  of  American  ships  that  in 
former  years  the  entrance  into  the  Tyne  was  both  difiScult  and  dangerous,  and  that 
the  channel  of  the  river  was  in  a  shallow  and  otherwise  unsatisfactory  condition.  I 
need  not  remind  yon  that  such  a  state  of  things  must  have  proved  a  check  both  upon 
tbe  shipping  interests  and  the  general  commercial  growth  of  the  district.  Thanks  to 
the  river  Tyne  commissioners,  causes  for  complaints,  under  this  head,  no  longer  exist. 

I  extract  a  few  brief  passages  from  the  •*  report  of  Captain  E.  K.  Calver,  royal 
navy,  on  the  improvements  effected  in  the  river  Tyne."    He  says : 

"The  depth  of  the  channel  over  the  bar,  which  was  6  feet  8  inches  in  1849, had  been 
increased  by  dredging  to  15  feet  in  1865,  the  time  of  one  of  my  periodical  exammatioua. 
Now  there  is  no  bar,  as  a  depth  of  27  feet  exists  along  the  track  in  from  sea,  tiU  the 
proper  channel  of  the  river  is  reached. 

"There  is  now  a  minimum  depth  of  24  feet  in  that  portion  of  the  entrance  channel 
where  the  *  stones,'  with  9  feet  over  them,  formerly  existed.  ^ 

"Briefly  stated  the  result  is,  that  the  commissioners  have,  by  the  process  of  dredg- 
ing, cleared  away  the  bar;  they  have  freed  the  throat  of  Shields  Harbor  froni  the 
chstractions  which  nearly  blocked  it  up ;  they  have  removed  seven  extensive  ^^ooM 
from  out  of  the  channel  of  the  river  betwein  Shields  and  Newcastle,  and  inoreasea 
the  ruling  navigable  depth  between  the  same  limits  from  2i  feet  to  13  and  14  leei, 
whUe,  by  the  consequent  tidal  gain,  they  have  created  a  power  for  assisting  ij^  ine 
fbtnre  maintenance  of  the  increased  capacity  of  the  river.  These  results,  ot  naxionai 
as  well  as  of  local  importance,  establish  the  Tyne  as  the  most  noteworthy  exAmpio  oi 
river  improvement  within  the  bounds  of  the  United  Kingdom.  ^^^^„  «^« 

Ko  one  questions  but  what  these  truly  wonderful  improvements  have  *n*eatiy  con- 
tribnted  toward  making  the  Tyne  what  it  is,  and  has  been  for  several  years,  ^"^J^nifJ^ 
among  the  great  shipping  rivers  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  number  and  tonnage  ot  vesaeis 

^S^Lw?4?-rro^^^^  takes  rank  next  to  the  coaUri^e  in  m^^^^ 

«mJ  imporUnce,  no  less  than  20,000  men  being  employed  in  the  various  estabUshments 
«u  the  Tyne  for  the  construction  of  iron  vessels.  ., .     .  .,     T>ftim«T 

Among  the  many  extensive  works  of  the  kind  to  be  found  on  this  ^^' *2^^  ^*^^^^ 
fihii^buOding  and  Iron  Company  at  Jarrow  is  the  largest  ^,^XP^^„^J?pI^^^ 
employ  about  8.000  men.    N^ext  in  importance  standsthe  ^\^^^''^^^^^l^^^^^ 
Mitchell  &  Cc/at  Low  Walker,  four  miles  down  the  Tyne,  where  about  3,000  men  arti 
employed. 
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Vessels  ot  an  aggregate  of  88, 000  tons  were  laonclied  from  the  various  ship-yards  on 
the  Tyne  daring  1871. 

LocimoUve  arid  engine  trorfc*.— Newcastle-upon-Tyne  is  the  cradle  of  the  locomotive 
engine.  At  Wylam,  eight  miles  west  of  this  town,  George  Stephenson,  the  inventor  of 
the  first  successful  locomotive,  was  bom  in  1781,  and  in  1821,  associated  with  other 
men-  of  skill  and  means,  he  opened  the  locomotive-works  which  have  since  made  New* 
castle  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  these  engines. 

liocomotives  and  marine  engines  manufactured  here  are  exported  to  every  conutry 
in  the  civiliised  world,  with  the  single  excention  of  the  Unitetl  States. 

Those  who  have  traveled  in  England  will  verify  my  statement,  that  both  in  appear- 
ance and  in  the  arrangement  of  suitable  protection  for  engine-driver  and  firenmn,  the 
locomotives  of  England,  generally,  are  behind  those  of  America.  But  iu  countries 
where  Newcastle  engines  are  brought  into  competition  with  those  manufactured  else- 
where, statistics  prove  them  to  be  possessed  of  great  merit,  both  for  speed  and  dura- 
bility. 

The  work  turned  out  per  annum  and  the  number  of  men  employed  at  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Robert  Stephenson  ^  Co.  and  those  of  Messrs.  R.  &,  W.  Hawthoni  are  as 
£»llow8: 


Finnt. 

ji 

It 

^1 

MMsn.  Robert  SteDheDBQD  A  Co 

IS 

l,4W 

9lNmrs. 

jfeui8.B.  A  W.  Hawthorn  &  Co 

OlyiVVt, 

*  4,000  bone-power.  I  was  ftimisbed  with  the  number  of  borse'power,  and  nol  tlie  Dfomber  oC 
eBgiiiee»  by  Miaasrti  Hawthorn. 

The  Elawick  ordnanoe  and  engine  w<»rks, — The  Armstrong  gun,  by  name  at  least,  i» 
known  to  nearly  every  American ;  comparatively  few,  however,  are  aware  that  the  ord- 
uai^  works  of  Sir  WllliAl^  George  Armstrong  &  Co.,  where  the  destructive  weapons 
are  forged,  are  situated  at  Elswick,  in  the  West  End  of  Newcastle. 

Sir  William,  the  son  of  a  bom  merchant,  who  once  filled  the  ofiQce  of  mayor  of  New- 
f  astle,  was  bom  at  this  town  in  1810.  Ho  wns  educated  for  the  law,  and  finally  prac- 
ticed as  a  solicitor  in  his  native  town.  But  the  law  had  no  charms  for  him ;  his  mind 
waa  of  the  inventive  and  scientific  turn. 

His  earlier  achievements  were  improvements  upon  hydraulic  engines  and  cranes; 
and  in  1846  the  Elswick  engine-works  were  founded  by  Sir  William  and  a  few  friends, 
chiefly  for  the  constmction  of  that  class  of  machinery.  During  the  Crimean  war  he 
invented  the  breedh-loading  gun,  with  which  his  name  will  ever  remain  associated. 

At  present  the  Elswick  engine  and  ordnance  works  of  Sir  William  0.  Armstrong  St, 
Co.  is  one  of  the  richest  firms,  and  most  completely  arranged  works  on  the  Tyne,  where 
artillery  is  manufactured  for  nearly  all  the  governments  of  the  earth. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  these  works  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,000,  and 
Are  distributed  nearly  as  follows : 

Ordnance  works,  about l^lOft 

Hydraulic  works,  about r 1,S0^ 

Foundery  works,  about 40l> 

Blast  furnaces,  about SOO 

Officers,  about 66* 

Total 2»960 

The  genins,  indefati^ble  energy,  and  persevering  industry  of  Sir  WilHani  .Axn»- 
stroug  have  brought  hiagun  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  both  in  range,  precisiuol,  and 
economy  of  powder,  that,  by  almost  unanimous  consent,  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  tlie 
first  of  English  ordnance. 

An  ordinaijy  32-noiinder  weighs  6,384  pounds,  requires  ten  pounds  of  powder,  and 
carries  a  ball  3,000  yards.  The  Armstrong  32-pounder  only  weighs  2,912  poonde,  re- 
quires five  pounds  of  powder,  and  sends  its  shot  or  shell  9,000  yards. 

The  first  pieces,  tmmod  out  by  the  inventor  were  lined  with  steel :  wroasb%  iron,  in 
the  hand  of  ^.master,  has  since  been  found  to  be  equally  efficients   The  Elswick  ord- 
nance-worlMi  construct  guns  ranging  from  a  12-pound  field-piece  to  a  600^pounde] 
are  gpoqQqse^  of  facilities  for  tnmipg  out  several  cannons  per  week» 
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•The  time  occupied  in  the  constraction  of  a  600-ponDd  gun  is  as  follows :  Forging, 
three  weeks ;  for  contraction,  one  week ;  turning,  three  weeks  ;  rifling,  two  weeks ; 
finishing,  two  weeks ;  and  for  extra  work,  two  w^s — ^total,  13  weeks. 

QlaaS'Works.— The  Tyne  Plate-Gloss  Company,  of  South  Shields,  employs  500  hands, 
at  the  following  rate  of  wages:  Casters,  30«.  ($7.26)  to  35«.  (;$8.47)  per  week ;  finishers 
aod  pohshers,  ^.  ($8.47)  to  40f.  ($9.68)  per  week. 

The  quantity  of  glass  produced  per  annum  is  about  600,000  feet ;  present  price,  3«.  3d. 
(79  cents)  per  square  foot. 

The  works  of  Mr.  John  Sowerby,  for  the  manufacture  of  glass-ware,  are  situated  at 
(Gateshead,  just  across  the  Tyne. 

There  are  several  leading  houses  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  business,  which  are 
Also  large  exporters  to  America,  not  yet  mentioned ;  such  as  Messrs.  W.  J.  Cookson  &, 
Co.,  in  the  leads,  red  and  white  lead,  and  Venetian  red  trade,  Messrs.  Hoyle  Robson  ^ 
Co.,  manufacturers  of  pitch,  varnishes,  paints,  &c.,  and  others. 

Tkt  alkali  trodt. — ^The  alkali  trade  forms  by  far  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
commerce  carried  on  between  this  district  and  America.  Soda  crystals,  alkali,  and  hi- 
carbonate  of  soda  are  oontinnaUy  going  £ocward  to  all  the  larger  ports  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  occasionally  to  San  Francisco. 

Cheap  foel  has  induced  capitalists  to  establish  some  of  the  largest  chemical  works 
in  the  kingdom  upon  the  banks  of  this  river. 

Taking  three  largest  manufactories  in  the  district,  viz,  the  Jarrow  Chemical  Com- 
pany, the  Tyne  Chemical  Works,  and  the  works  of  H.  L,  Pattinsoa  &.  Ca,  I  find  that 
tOf|[ether  they  manufactured  during  the  year  1871,  40,607  tons  of  soda  crystals,  34,720 
toDs  alkali,  (refined  and  unrefined,)  and  8,153  tons  bicarbonate  of  soda,  besides  large 
qaaotitiee  of  caustic  soda,  chloride  of  lime,  pearl  hardening,  and  oil  of  vitriol. 

The  alkali  trade  is  in  a  thriving  condition.  Either  through  sagacity  or  by  good 
fortune  the  manufacturers  made  large  contracts  for  both  salt  and  coal  before  the  late 
advance  in  the  prices  of  those  articles  took  place,  and  by  consequence  tbey  are  now 
reaping  a  rich  harvest. 

In  former  years  the  outlay  attending  the  transportation  of  suit  from  the  Cheshire 
heds  was  nominal;  the  charges  of  ro^ilway  companies  to  Hull  and  Grimsby  were  at  a 
Tcry  low  rate,  and  at  those  places  the  article  was  taken  in  as  ballapt  by  vessels  bound 
for  the  Tyne.  However,  such  a  state  of  things  no  longer  exists;  railway  charges  are 
high,  aud  regular  freight  is  charged  by  all  vessels  bringing  salt  froiaHuU  and  Grimsby 
to  this  river ;  and  to-day  the  price  of  that  article  is  §78.  ($6J53)  per  ton,  with  an  up- 
ward tendency.  Small  coal,  which  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of 
chemicala,  is  at  present  commanding  2Q;b.  ($4.64)  to  25^.  ($6.05)  per  ton.  I  need  scacoely 
idd  that  these  figures  are  considerably  in  advance  of  those  at  which  the  fortunate 
eoDttaols  wece  made. 

^  mano^&Cturers  engaged  in  wh^tr  is  generally  known  as  the.  alkali  trade  were 
obG^^  to  pay  cu;qrept  prices,  for  salt  and  coal,  I  conjectuj^e  that  dccomposiog  the 
chloride  of  sodium  wonld  yield  but  a  very  moderate  pront. 

The  three  firms  above  named  employ  no  less  than  4,500  meu,  at  an  average  wage  of 
41. 6d.  ($1.09)  per  day. 

The  hours  of  labor  necessarily  va^v  according  to  the  nature  of  employment.  The 
(oUowing  exhibits  a  fair  estimate  of  the  working  hours  of  men  engaged  in  the  alkali 
trade ;  Mechanics,  fifty-four  hours  per  week ;  yard  laborers,  fifty-ei^Titliours  per  week ; 
prooessmen,  (excepting  decomposing-furnacemen,)  twelve-hour  shifts.  *'  Overtime'' 
is  not  allowed  until  after  the  full  week's  time  has  first  been  worked.  '*  Piecework  "  is 
laigely  entered  into  in  this  as  well  as  nearly  every  other  branch  of  iudnstry,  and  the 
n»ore  active  and  ambitious  men  frequently  realize  from  40«.  ($0.68)  to  45«.  (|l0.89)  as 
their  week's  earnings. 

Prtce  of  labor, — During  the  year  1871  a  complete  revolution  took  place  in  the  labor  " 
market  of  this  country.  In  the  early  spring  the  engineers  and  machinists  of  {Sunder- 
land,, spootaneously  and  without  organization  for  tl^  purpose,  demanded  a  reduction 
of  the  time  of  labor  from  59  to  54  hours  per  week.  The  demand  was  refused  by  the 
masters,  and  the  men  came  out  on  strike.  This  "might  be  considered  as  the  keynote 
of  the  nine-hour^  mo^viement,  which  resulted  in  establishing  nine  hours  as  a  day's 
work  in  all  branches  ot  industry  which  admit  of  its  ap^ication;  throughout  the 
UaUed^KlDgdcim. 

Kot  only  Ibave  tho.  woxking-hours  been  reduced,  but  in  consequence  of.  the  increased 
demand  &b  nearly  every  natural  and  manufactured  commodity  produced  in  this 
cooBtry,  an^  the  very  considerable  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  wages  have  also  been 


mduaaly  advancing;,  especially  since  the  first  of  this  year.  To  illustrate  thia  fact  I 
we  sheeted  the.  engineer^  a«  belonging  to  that  class  of  workmen  most  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  gnat  strikes  of  1871.  An  engineer  (erector  and  fitter)  while  working 
ten  hours  a  dav  received  only  d6«.  (16.29)  as  bis  weekly  wage  previous  to  the  strike ; 
at  present,  witti  nine  hours  as  a  day's  work,  he  obtains  30a.  (f7.S6)  per  week. 
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The  followiog  table  givos  the  average  prices  paid  for  labor  on  the  Tyne  September, 
1872: 


Oocnpation. 


Wages. 


CarpeDters 

Joinera 

Bricklayers 

Stone*ma8oii8 

Plastorers 

Painters 

Plambers 

Fitters 

Blooksmitbs 

Strikers 

Riveters 

Holdors-up 

Platers 

ALKAU  TBADB. 

Mechanics 

Laborers 

Brass-men 


$8  47 
7  50 
726 
7  26 
726 

6  78 

7  26 
|6  78to  7  26 

7  02 
4  84 

7  74  to  8  47 
5  81  to  6  29 

8  47 


7  26to  8  47 

4  84 

6  05to  7  26 


54 

54 

54  I 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 


Oocapation. 


GLASS  TUADB. 

Casters 

Finishers  and  polishers 

COLUEBS. 

The  Durham  nits 

The  NorthomberUuid  pits  . . . 

FBIKTDfa  AND   BOOK-MAKlllG 
TKADB. 

EngraTers,  flrst>class 

Lithographic  printers 

Compositors  and  letter-press 
printors 

Book-binders 

Book-folders  and  sewers, wo- 
men flrst-class 


Wages. 


|7S6to|8  47 
8  47to  9  68 


30  els.  per  ton. 
43  cts.  per  ton. 


$13  31 
6  78 

726 
6  S3 

|2  42to   2  90 


54 
54 


42 
4:1 


,  •  12-hour  shifts. 

Mght-wark  upon  daily  papers. 

Bnby,  per  1,000  ems Hoests. 

Nonpareil,  per  1,000  ems 16  oent& 

Minion,  per  1,000  ems 15  oeata 

Bonrgeofs,  per  1,000  ems ISoents. 

Weekly  papers  are  less— 12  cento  per  1,000,  minion,  instead  of  15  cents. 

The  prices  for  day-work  are  l<i  (2  cents)  per  1,000  lo»s  th%n  for  night- work. 

NoTB.~Printors  in  England  measore  differently  from  what  they  do  in  America.  The  width  is 
measorod  in  ems  and  the  depth  In  ens. 

Wages  in  ironsMp-huilding  and  engineering  works. — ^The  following 
statement  of  the  wages,  ruling  at  the  close  of  1874,  shows  but  few 
changes  from  the  rat^  of  1872,  as  given  by  Mr.  Jones.  In  this,  as  in 
a  case  previously  noticed,  the  difference  between  the  maximum  and 
minimum  rates  is  too  great ;  the  mean  is  not  believed  to  be  the  trae 
average.  For  instance,  some  boiler-makers  may  earn  38«.,  but  the  mean 
rate,  as  above  stated,  35^.,  is  above  the  average,  which  is  under  34«. 
So  in  reganl  to  laborers^  the  average  is  not  22^.,  the  mean  rate  here 
given,  but  20^.  at  the  utmost 

Average  weekly  wages  {computed  in  United  States  gold  and  working  54  hours  per  week)  paid 
to  persons  employed  in  iron-ship-huilding  and  engineering  shops  in  Newoastle-on-I)fne  and 
vicinity  in  the  year  1874. 


Oocapation. 

Wages. 

Oconpation. 

Wage*. 

Iron-molders. .- 

|7  74  to  |10  89 
750 
6  05 
532 
484 

7  74  to  9  19 
653 

7  26  to     7  74 

5  80to     6  77 
9  68to   10  89 

677 

6  77  to     7  74 
484to     580 

Foremen         «..-r«*.««.*.T«...*.i 

|10  89to|I4  SB 
6  77to     8  tt 

(Best 

Bnirineersu  fitters 

(Inferior 

Pattern-makers  and  carpenters  .. 
Assistants - 

798to  871 
5  32to     5  80 

Helpers 

liaborers.  cartons  Ac 

4  35  to     6  80 

Boiler-makers 

Apprentices  .....•......•....•.>. 

1  45to     9  90 

MlnwrifFhts           

7  SM  to      8  71 

Biretors 

A48iAtanta 

4  3sto    5  eo 

Holders-on 

Brass-fo  anders .................. . 

7  26to     9  68 

Flangers 

Brass-fitters     .        ..     ....... 

6  77  to     7  74 

Helpers 

Brass>tamer8. ....... ............ 

6  77  to     7  74 

Blacksmiths 

Sailmakers 

7  86  to     7  74 

Helpers 
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The  above  list  of  wages  shows  what  is  being  paid  in  the  first-class  aud  largest  ship- 
building  and  engineering  establishments  in  this  neighborhood ;  we  ourselves  employ- 
log  some  men  in  all  the  trades  for  our  making  new  aud  repairing  old  work. 

DAVID  MOFt'AT, 

Master  Superintendetif. 
Newcastle-on-Tynb,  November  25, 1874. 

Wages  in  steamers. — ^The  following  scale  of  wages  in  steamers  belong- 
ing to  the  Tyne  Steam  Shipping  Company,  limited,  was  furnished  by 
Bichard  Weliord^  esq.,  secretary  and  manager : 


Station. 


Cwpenter 

Bofttawmin 


D^ 

Cook...ll 

StowMd 

Cook  ud  steward 

(Chief.. 
r..<  Second. 

(Third.. 


Ttimmen... 
Vtdiman  . 
Stewardeas. 


Pay  -while  navigatiiig. 


Per  week 
of  7  days. 


£  «. 

*4  0 

48 
37 
36 
31 
30 
24 
SI 
27 
60 
42 
33 
30 
88 


10    6 


Per  day. 


9.d, 


6  10 
.-5    34 


3  11 

8    7 
6 

4 
4 

4 


n 


1    6 


Pay  daring  detention 
at  home. 


Per  week 
of  6  days. 


Per  dfly. 


8.  d. 


30 
26 
35 
24 
84 
24 
21 
24 
42 
32 

tS5 
24 
24 

§18 
(ii) 


8.  d. 


5  a 

4  4 

5  10 
4    0 


*  Generally  tbia  amount,    t  Not  foond.    t  If  a  mechanic,  88«.    §  3«.  extra  on  Sunday,    ii  Per  agreement 

KoTB. — ^Twenty-fonr  honrs  hefore  sailiog-honr,  and  twenty-four  honrs  after  arrival, 
▼e«el8  are  to  he  coDsidered  as  in  **  commission."  Detention  heyond  this  time  places 
officers  and  men  on  rednoed  pay.  Wages  in  all  cases  are  to  he  reckoned  and  paid  hy 
the  day. 


GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND. 

Population  in  1871,  477,732. 

Glasgow  is  the  commercial  and  manafacturing  metropolis  of  Scotland, 
sitoated  on  the  river  Clyde,  which,  along  its  whole  conrse,  is  beantif)ed 
by  magnificent  natural  scenery  and  embellishments  of  art.  Its  banks 
are  crowded  with  the  abodes  of  industry  and  a  thriving  population.  It 
was  a  place  of  some  consideration  at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

Glasgow  now  unites  within  itself  a  portion  of  the  cotton -spinning 
and  weaving  manufactures  of  Manchester,  the  printed  calicos  of  Lan- 
cashire, the  stuffs  of  Norwich,  the  shawls  and  muslins  of  France,  the  silk- 
throwing  of  Macclesfield,  the  fiax-spinning  of  Ireland,  the  carpets  of  Kid- 
derminster, the  iron  and  engineering  works  of  Wolverhampton  and  Bir- 
mingham, the  i)ottery  and  glass  making  of  Staffordshire  and  Newcastle, 
the  ship-building  of  London,  the  coal  trade  of  the  Tyne  aud  Wear,  and 
all  the  handicralts  connected  with  or  dependent  on  the  full  development 
of  these  various  and  important  branches.  Glasgow  also  has  its  chemi- 
cal-works, tanneries,  rope-walks,  dye-works,  bleach-fields,  paper-manu- 
factories, distilleries,  and  breweries,  beside  a  vast  number  of  staple  and 
fancy  hand-loom  fabrics,  which  may  be  strictly  said  to  belong  to  the 
locality. 
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While  the  iron,  textile,  and  chemical  products  of  Glasgow  and  vicinity 
are  well  known,  the  manufacture  of  iron  machinery,  and  more  recently 
the  building  of  iron  vessels,  have  given  the  Clyde  a  fame  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  river. 

SHIP-BUILDING  ON  THE  CLYDE. 

While  in  the  days  of  wooden  vessels  the  Clyde  was  noted  for  the 
marine-engines  built  by  Napier  and  others,  which  attained  the  highest 
excellence  of  workmanship,  the  introduction  of  iron  as  the  chief  mate- 
rial used  in  building  sea-going  vessels,  both  sail  and  steam,  has  more 
recently  rendered  this  small  stream  one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  world. 
From  Glasgow  to  Greenock,  twenty  miles,  the  river  is  almost  lined  with 
8hip-yards,  working  to  their  full  capacity  in  the  building  of  merchant- 
ships. 

There  are  in  all  twenty-eight  yards  on  the  Clyde,  and  these  have 
launched  during  the  year  227  vessels  in  all,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  224,000.  The  following  table  will  specify  the  classes  of  vessels  and 
tonnage  of  each  class  for  1872 : 

STEAMERS.  ^ 

Paddle-whoel 10  6,S00 

Screw 146        19«,S00 

Hoppers  and  dredges 6  1,900 

SAHIKO. 

Iron 11  12,500 

Composite 1  300 

Wood -'. 12  1,700 

Barges 14  600 

YACHTS. 

Steam 8  1,600 

Sailing 20  400 

Total 227        224,000 

The  larger  of  these  vessels  are  destined  to  the  following  services :  For 
the£ast  Indian  and  China  trade,  38^  West  Indian  t^ade,  6;  South  Amen- 
can,  18 ;  New  York,  10 ;  New  Orleans,  6 ;  Canadian,  7 ;  African,  8 ; 
Mediterranean,  French,  and  Spanish,  30.  The  others  are  chiefly 
coasters. 

The  following  is  the  aggregate  tonnage  launched  from  the  Clyde 
yards  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years. 


1863 .124,000 

1864 178,506 

1865 15:^,932 

1866 124,513 

1867 108,024 


1868....: 169,571 

1869 192,300 

1870 180,401 

1871 196,  «29 

1872 824,000 


The  year  1872  has  been  the  most  prosperous  one  in  ship:buildinf  yet 
experienced  on  the  Clyde.  Although  the  number  of  vessels  launehed 
has  not  been  quite  up  to  each  of  the  last  few  years,  the  tonnage  exceeds 
1871  by  28,000  tons  and  1870  by  34,200  tons.  The  increase  of  last  year 
has  been  larger  than  any  yearly  increase  for  many  years  past,  and  has 
been  entirely  in  the  class  of  screw-steamers.  The  year's  tonnage  of 
screw  steam-vessels  is  40,800  tons  above  1871 ;  67,000  tons  above  1870 ; 
73,000  tons  above  1869,-  and  77,500  tons  above  1868,  But  while  ttoe 
screw-vessels  have  so  enormously  increased,  all  the  other  classes  seem 
on  the  decline.  In  the  building  of  war-vessels,  1872  has  been  a  blank 
on  the  Clyde.    In  paddle-steamers  there  has  been  a  considerable  decline, 
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and  the  year  only  shows  6,200  tons  as  against  10,900  tons  in  1871 ; 
10,160  tons  in  1S70;  8,300  tons  in  1869;  and  6,300  tons  in  1868.  In 
yacht-bnilding  there  has  been  a  good  trade,  chiefly  in  screw  steam- 
vessels. 

CI.YDB  SHIP-BUILDING  DURING  1873. 
[Condensed  fh>m  an  article  in  the  London  Economist  of  March  14, 1674.] 

When  the  movement  for  reducing  the  hoars  of  labor  in  the  engineering  and  ship- 
bnilding  trades  was  in  progress  a  couple  of  years  ago,  followed  or  attended,  as  it  was, 
with  an  advance  of  wages,  there  were  many  persons  who,  Hke  **  birds  of  ill  omen/' 
prognosticated  a  sadden  collapse  in  the  great  ship-bnilding  industry  of  the  Clyde,  bat, 
strange  to  say,  notwithstanding^  the  past  year,  1^3,  has  been  the  most  extraordinary  one 
thatuks  ever  been  experienced  in  the  whole  history  of  that  indnstry,  and  has  most  com- 
pletely falsified  aU  the  evil  prognostications,  when  we  compare  the  tonnage  lannched 
doring  the  whole  of  1873  with  that  launched  in  1872,  the  result  of  the  contrast  is  sur- 
prising. In  making  the  annual  summary  statement  regarding  the  Clyde  ship-build- 
iBg  trade,  it  is  customary  to  embrace  all  the  vessels  shipped  in  pieces,  barges,  and 
most  of  the  small  vessels  in  the  December  return;  and  doing  so  now  we  find  that  the 
December  tonnage  for  each  of  the  four  years,  1871-73,  is  as  follows :  1870«  61  vessels  of 
23,100  tons ;  1871,76  vessels  of  22,300  tons ;  1872, 50  vessels  of  26,300  tons,  and  1873, 46 
vessels  of  33,500  tons.  This  last  monthly  total,  therefore,  brings  up  the  work  done 
daring  1873  to  194  vessels  of  an  aggregate  of  261,500  tons,  as  against  227  vessels  of 
224,0(W  tons  in  1872,  231  vessels  of  196,^  tons  in  1871,  and  234  vessels  of  189,800  tons 
in  the  year  1870. 

A  brief  examination  of  these  returns  brings  out  some  very  interesting  facts.  First, 
we  notice  that  extending  over  a  series  of  four  years,  while  the  number  of  vessels  has 
fallen  from  234  to  194,  the  tonnage  of  vessels  has  increased  from  189,000  tons  to  261,500, 
the  increase  upon  the  four  years  being  71,700,  or  considerably  more  than  one^hird  of 
the  whole  tonnage  launched  in  the  year  1870.  Within  the  short  period  of  four  years, 
tlierefore,  the  avers^e  size  of  vessels  built  on  the  Clvde  has  advanced  from  about  811  tons 
to  about  1,348  tons,  which  indicates  such  a  radical  revolution  in  the  mechanical  arts 
as  but  comparatively  few  persons  could  have  confidently  calculated  upon  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  brief  period. 

The  question  of  **  paddle  versus  screw  "  has  again  come  to  the  fh>nt  in  Connection  With 
the  ship-building  stotistics  now  under  consideration.  Paddle-steximefs,  as  to  tonnage, 
were  nearly  stationary  in  1870  and  1871,  being  between  10,000  Mid  11,000  tons;  t^ey 
fell  off  in  1872  to  ratiier  over  6,000  tons,  but  last  year  they  again  rose  to  19,100  tons, 
which  was  %  very  considerable  increase.  It  was  due,  however,  almost  entirely  to  the 
demsnd  made  by  the  C^ina  Steam  Navigaikm  Compatiy  of  8Xan§1ud,  which  had  no  ferwer 
tbm  five  large  paddle-steamers  supplied  to  them  of  1,250  up  to  3^208,  and  200  up  to 
400  hcTse-pow^r,  or  in  totals  12,410  tons  and  1,450  horse-power. 

Of  mrew-BteamsMpe  there  were  125  launched  during  1873,  of  an  aggregate  of  218,000 
tons.  These  numbers  show  that  the  average  size  of  the  Clyde-built  screw-steamers 
bas  risen  to  1,744  tons,  which  is  a  very  extraoi^kiary  faet.  For  its  exptanatton  we 
mu^  refiar  to  the  very  large  number  of  first-class  ocean  steamers  built  during  the  year 
for  various  great  mercantile  companies.  The  Pacific  SteftfiH  Navigatioii  Company,  for 
examp}<^  were  supplied  will)  nine  new  steamers  as  the  year's  addition  to  their  already 
magntficent  fleet.  One  of  them  was  a  vessel  of  4,820  tons  and  050  hofse-power,  and 
the  totals  were  28,895  tons  and  4,500  horse-power.  Ko  fbwer  thaM  six  of  these  great 
ocean  steamers  were  built  by  Messrs.  John  Elder  &.  Co.  This  is  the  largest  amount  of 
tonnage  ever  supplied  in  a  single  year  to  any  shipping  company. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  launched  in  1873  ntt&tt  the 
head  of  inm  aaiUng-veiseU.  As  compared  with  187^,  there  was  only  o«ie  additioo&l  ves- 
sel, making  twelve  in  all,  but  there  was  an  increase  in  the  aggregate  tonnage  from 
1^500  tons  to  19,000,  most  of  the  vessels  of  the  ciass  ranging  ftom  1,^60  to  1,^  tons, 
which  are  certiunly  extraordinary  sizes  for  sailing-vessels. 

[From  the  Glasgow  Daily  MaiLJ 

The  total  number  of  vessels  of  different  classes  launched  on  the  Clyde  during  the 
year  1874  amounted  to  187,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  244,467.  This,  as  compared  with 
last  year,  shows  an  increase  of  17  in  the  number  and  a  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  8,375. 
In  the  class  of  sailing-vesseh,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  there  is  an  increase 
in  number  of  29,  with  an  increase  in  tonnage  of  3:5,710.  PaMle-steamers  have  decreased 
in  number  by  four,  and  in  gross  tonnage  by  8,651.  The  number  of  $ctew-^tea'mtr$ 
launched  duriuff  1874  has  been  only  one  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  while  the 
gress  tooiiage  of  these  vessels  shows  a  decrease  of  29,229.  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  the  average  tonnage  of  the  screw-steamers  built  on  the  Clyde  this  year  has  been 
much  below  that  of  those  built  during  the  previous  ye2.r.  As  compared  with  1864,  the 
number  of  vessels  sbows  a  decrease  of  18,  while  there  is  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  of 
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EXPORTS  PROM  GLASGOW  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES- 

Daring  the  year  ending  June  30, 1872,  the  imports  into  the  Dniteil 
States  from  Scotland,  chiefly  from  Glasgow,  were  as  follows : 

Pig  iron,  (135,695  tons) r2,305,18S 

Ola  and  scrap  iron :i44,033 

Steel  rails 484,723 

Steel  ingots,  bars,  &o 117,065 

Steel  mannfactures 271,474 

Cotton  goods «i9.8«7 

Other  cotton  manafactores 2,206,318 

Flax,  raw 208,082 

Flax  mannfactares , 3,740,148 

Jnte  manafactores , ^ 313,206 

Chemicals 300,933 

Sugar,  brown 316,351 

Other  articles 2,894,164 

Total,  1872 14,341,572 

Total,  1873 14,344,770 

Total,  1874 12,166,452 

RATES    OF  WAGES. 

Mr.  Consul  Jenkinson,  in  transmitting  to  the  author  a  statement  of  the 
rates  of  wages  at  the  close  of  the  year  1872,  makes  the  following  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  labor : 

United  States  Consulate, 

GhsgotCy  January  1, 1873. 
Hon.  Edward  Young, 

Ckitf  of  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Sir:  The  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  Scotland  is  %  subject  well  worthy  the 
carefnl  stndy  of  aU  who  are  interested  in  solving  the  great  problem  of  labor  in  the 
United  States.  The  lost  three  years  have  been  years  of  unceasing  strife  between  capi- 
tal and  labor,  the  employers  and  the  employ^  '*  Lockins-out,^'  as  it  is  termed,  on 
the  one  side,  and  strikes  on  the  other,  have  been  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  As  the 
capital  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  few,  these  can  readily  combine 
to  put  down  the  wages  of  labor,  thus  forcing  the  laborers  into  combinations  and 
"  unions "  to  put  them  up  again.  Nearly  every  trade  has  its  "  union.''  and  almost 
every  locality  its  combination  of  these  unions.  All  classes  alike  suffer  from  these 
ceaseless  contentions  between  master  and  man.  For  instance,  for  some  months  oast  a 
struggle  has  been  going  on  between  the  miners  of  this  district  and  the  proprieArs  of 
the  c^-mines,  resulting  in  great  loss  to  the  proprietors,  destitution  and  suffering  to 
the  miners  and  their  families,  and  an  extraordinary  risb  in  the  price  of  coals  to  the 
public.  Coals  which  sold  here  at  retail  one  year  ago  for  16a.  per  ton  are  now  selling 
at  36«.,  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent.  But  the  trouble  ends  not  here ;  iron  and 
many  other  things,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  coals  largely  enter,  have  enormously 
advanced  in  pric^  And  what  are  manufacturers  to  do  f  They  supply  a  foreign  mar- 
ket, in  which  they  can  successfully  compete  only  by  selling  as  low  as  or  lower  than 
others.  High  prices  for  labor  and  material  at  home  will  require  high  prices  abroad.  If 
they  demand  these,  others  will  nnderseU  them  and  take  their  trade,  while,  if  they  fail 
to  get  the  advance,  they  must  close  their  works  at  home.  High  wages  are,  therefore, 
impossible  with  them.  And  this  explains  in  a  word  the  lamentable  condition  of  the 
laboring  man  in  this  country,  and  his  utter  inability  to  elevate  his  condition.  He 
must  work  for  a  mere  pittance,  to  enable  bis  employer  to  sell  his  goods  abroad  at  low 
rates,  or  there  will  be  no  work  for  him  to  do,  and  he  will  be  left  to  starve.       *       * 

The  strikes  of  the  last  few  years  have  considerably  advanced  the 
wages  paid  to  sl^illed  labor  in  Glasgow ;  still,  to  an  American  mechanic 
the  prices  now  received  would  seem  exceedingly  low.  In  some  instances 
the  best  workmen  get  from  308.  to  338.  per  week,  but  the  average  pay 
of  mechanics,  sach  as  blacksmiths,  car[)eutcr9,  masons,  tailors,  &c.,  is 
not  more  than  278.  per  week,  equivalent  to  $0.53  in  United  States  gold. 
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Wages  in  engineering  tcorTcs  in  1872. — The  following  figures  show  the 
aTerage  rates  of  weekly  wages  paid  to  workmen  in  engineering  and  ship- 
buildiDg  trades  in  Glasgow : 


OcoupatioD. 

Wages. 

OconpatioD. 

Wages. 

Pattern-mftkers 

$6  03 
6  40 
6  13 
4  74 
6  11 
«27 

6  64 

4  54 

7  70 
696 
6  96 
6  40 

5  52 

CarDentera 

16  94 
5  97 

Toniera - 

Smiths'  fluisbers 

PlADen 

Painters 

5  30 

DriUere 

Ship  riveters  and  oalkers 

6  49 

Plniahers 

Ship-smiths 

6  30 

FStterg 

Holoers-on 

3  90 

Snitha 

Average  of  all  classes 

HMnmenneii • 

6  11 

PUtcrt 

BirtMn 

Unskilled  kbor 

5         363 

Cftlken 

Joiners 

Common  labor  outside  of  works 

>         6  05 
5         3  38 

Sawyers 

(         3  b7 

WorJcs  of  John  Elder  &  Co. — The  author  went  to  Glasgow  from  Liver- 
pool on  purpose  to  obtain  trustworthy  information  in  regard  to  the  cost 
and  condition  of  labor  in  the  ship-yards  and  engineering- works  on  the 
Clyde.  The  facts  and  figures  immediately  preceding  were  obtained 
afterward  and  forwarded  at  the  date  indicated,  ^s  well  as  more  extended 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Glasgow,  which 
will  be  found  under  its  appropriate  head.  The  following  extract  from 
the  author's  note-book  affords  some  information  in  regard  to  a  well- 
known  firm  which  has  recently  forwarded  one  of  the  most  valuable 
statements  in  this  report: 

Glasgow,  October  15, 1872. 

Reached  bere  tbis  morciDg  after  an  uDcomfortable  night-JonrDey  from  Liverpool,  in 
an  anwarmed  car.  HaviDg  been  furnished  with  a  letter  of  in  trod  action  to  Messrs.  J. 
Elder  &,  Co.,  one  of  the  most  eminent  iron-ship-bailding  firms,  we  crossed  one  of 
the  bridges  over  the  Clyde,  examined  their  upper  works,  and  rode  down  aboat  three 
miles  to  their  yard ;  were  conrteonsly  received  by  one  of  the  partners,  who  condnoted 
118  through  every  part  of  the  works,  explaining  every  process,  from  the  drawings  and 
models  to  the  finisned  ship  ready  for  launchine.  The  demand  for  iron  vessels  has  be- 
come BO  great  that  this .  firm  and  nearly  all  the  other  bnilders  are  working  to  their 
utmost  capacity.  A  steamship  which  had  already  received  part  of  her  plating  was  on 
the  stocks,  from  which  another  had  been  launched  but  thirteen  days  previoufly.  The 
ships  of  the  National  Line,  plying  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  were  built  by  this 
finn,  and  are  of  great  strength  and  entire  seaworthiness,  [as  we  afterwards  ascertained 
bj  a  ^turn-passage  in  one  of  them.]  The  tools  and  machines  in  use  in  Elder's  worka 
were  fuHy  equal  and  a  few  superior  to  those  in  Laird's  well-known  establishmenti 
which  I  visited  on  the  previous  day. 

The  increase  in  wages  and  in  iron  and  other  materials  has  greatly  enhanced  the  cost 
of  building  iron  ships.  One  nearly  completed  was  pointed  out  for  which  the  builders 
were  to  receive  £130,000,  of  the  same  size  as  another  which  had  previously  been  built 
on  the  same  spot  for  £91,000.  Tiue,  there  were  some  changes  maoe  in  the  construction 
of  the  higher-priced  vessel,  which  enhanced  her  cost  to  some  extent. 

The  great  demand  for  Clyde-built  ships  has  not  been  caused  by  their  superiority, 
(for,  no  doubt,  those  of  Newcastle.  Birkenhead,  and  Belfast  are  equally  as  good,)  but 
from  the  fact  that  they  can  be  built  at  less  cost,  owing  in  part  to  the  cheapness  of  ma- 
terials, bnt  chiefly  to  the  abundance  of  skiUed  workmen  and  the  low  rate  of  wages 
paid  to  them.  True,  there  has  lieeu  a  large  advance  in  labor,  averaging  about  15  per 
cent.,  but  it  has  been  no  greater,  proportionately,  than  in  England,  thus  leaving  the 
relative  rates  as  before. 

As  some  changes  in  the  rates  of  wages,  as  well  os  in  the  price  of  iron 
ships,  have  since  taken  place,  the  figures  then  obtained  are  not  presented 
here.  The  following  statement^  however,  gives  in  detail  the  number  of 
men  in  each  branch  or  subdivision  of  labor  in  the  ship-yard  and  in  the 
engineering  and  boiler  works  respectively,  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
to  each. 

The  average  rates  are  computed  in  United  States  gold  and  the  gen- 
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eral  average  of  skilled  workmen  given,  which  amounts  to  $7.07J  in  tbe 
engineeriu;^- works  and  $7.13  in  tlie  shipyard;  or  to  $7.90  and  $8.02, 
respectively,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 

Average  weeUy  wages  (per  week  of  51  houre)2)aid  (o  persons  employed  in  the  engineering  and 
boiUr  workSf  and  in  the  ship-building  yard  of  John  Elder  tf^  Cu.,  at  Glasgow  and  Oovan,ih 
the  year  lci74. 


ENGINKEKISO  AND  BOnJvR  WOBKM. 


sinr-BUiLDixo  yaku. 


2^ 


^^1 

sa 

2C 
26 
68 
49 
S20 
33 
44 

4 
230 
167 

7 

5 

9 
12 

5 

2 

6 

34 
54 
16 

4 
19 
24 
28 
38 
126 
JO 

6 


Occupation. 


MachiDisU: 

Bent 

Onlinary 

Inforior 

Helpers 

Pattem-niAkere  ftod  joinord. . ; . . . 

Turners 

EugiDe-fittors 

Hiaoksmitba 

Haramermeo 

MillwrigUu 

Apprentices 

Laborers 1 

Brass-foonders 

Fonndery  dressers , 

Fcmodery  laborers 

Brass-fiDishors ■ 

Coppersmiths 

C  rane-iDisn , 

Biggers 

Boiler-makers 

Hivetersand  calkers 

Holdervon 

Flangers 

Blacksmiths 

Hammermen 

Apprentices 

RtTet-boys 

Lalrarers  or  helpers 

Foremen,  (engineer,  Sec) 

Sundry 

Average  of  582  skilled  work 
men 


Wages. 


$7  50 

6  70 

5  an 

4  08 

7  72 
7  30 
(J  ^ 
7  2t) 
4  56 

7  90 

2  54 

4  10 

8  74 

5  40 
4  35 
C  76 
8  22 

6  05 
fl  17 

7  98 
7  00 
4  84 
7  74 
6  52 
4  60 

3  50 
1  n6 
3  87 

14  04 
12  94 


74   I 
no 


n 

< = 


Occupation. 


Wage*. 


119 
2vf0 
14 
13 
IS 
100 
146 


6^ 

as 

266 
37 
IH 
7 
8 
37 

256 
40 
25 
43 
15 
10 
25 
13 
59 
45 
45 

227 

13 

0 

25 


Fitter* 

Helpers 

A n'.;lt>-iroa  smiths 

HeljHfrs 

Snip-smiths , 

nefpei-s 

Eivetors 

C  Holders-on 

|{  Rivet-boys  

Calkers 

Drillers 

Joiners • 

Apprentices 

C.ibinet-makers 

Pattern-makers 

Bluckmakers 

Machinists 

Carpenters 

Apprentices 

Boat-builders 

Iron-finishers 

Brasa-finishers .\ 

Mechanics 

Plumbi^rs 

Tin  smiths 

Painters 

Reri-leaders 

Riegers 

Laborers 

Carters 

Famaco-men 

Foremen 


7  07j; 


Average  of  1,407 skilled  work- 
men   


ri^ 

4  10 
6  f  ^ 
4  10 
6  6o 
4  3.> 
6  t" 
4  U> 
1  eO 

6  €-* 
4  li 

7  SW 
230 

8  ^ 
1^ 
7  1(? 

6  IT 
79^ 

3  0^ 
8*i 

7  1e< 
7  16 

6  tk< 

7  74 

6  6^ 

7  74 

4  ei 
6n 

4  10 

5  80 
496 

10  89 


7  13 


DUNDEE,  SCOTLAND. 

Dundee  has  been  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  linen  and  hemi^en 
fabiics,  chiefly  of  the  coarser  descriptions.  The  manufacture  of  linen 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  from  Germany  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  Insignificant  in  extent  at  flrst,  it  gradually  increased 
until  the  close  of  that  century,  when  machinery  having  been  applied  to 
the  spinning  of  flax,  a  great  impulse  was  given  to  it.  Hand-spinning 
has  been  entirely  superseded  by  machine-spinning.  The  chief  articles 
of  manufacture  are  shirtings,  sailcloth,  dowlas,  sacking,  and  bagging. 

Dundee  is  now  best  known  as  the  seat  of  the  jute  manufacture,  in- 
cluding all  kinds  of  jute  carpeting.  Manufactures  of  jute  are  almost 
exclusively  canied  on  here.  The  consumption  in  Dundee  of  this  mate- 
rial, which  is  grown  in  India,  amounts  to  nearly  40,000  tons  annually. 

As  the  raw  material  is  inexpensive,  costing  in  Dundee  from  2  to  3  pence 
per  pound,  the  cloth  made  from  it,  reckoned  by  weight,  is  the  cheapest 
textile  fabric  made  in  Great  Britain.  Of  jute  many  varieties  of  fabrics 
are  made,  from  the  coarsest  mail-bagging  to  carpets  of  great  beauty- 
This  range  includes  pack  sheets  for  every  species  of  merchandise,  sacks 
f^r  wool,  coffee,  and  guano,  &c. 
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The  annual  valae  of  the  flax,  hemp,  and  jate  mannfactares  in  Don- 
dee  is  upward  of  i53,000,00(k 

Dundee  is  also  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  confectionery,  which  is 
exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Ship>building  and  machine-making  are  carried  on  to  some  extent. 

The  author  was  unable  to  make  a  personal  examination  of  the  jute 
industry,  although  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Consul  McDougall  in  the  fol- 
fowhig  extract : 

Dundee,  June  10, 1872. 

P^nnit  me  to  press  upon  yon  the  necessity  (if  at  all  possible)  of  yonr  visiting  this 
dtj.  The  Jnte  mannfactnres  here,  to  the  extent  of  three-foarths  of  toe  whole  quantity 
mannfactnred,  go  direct  to  the  United  States.  The  quantities  made  are  something 
enormoos.  They  are  pecoliar  to  Dnndee  alone,  and  the  machinery  in  operation  is  so 
attraotiye  and  powerml  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  bureau  which  you 
represent  should  be  fuUy  apprised  of  the  Dundee  Jute  and  linen  manufactures.  In- 
deed, I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  no  other  city  will  you  receive  such  useful  information^ 
wd  of  such  paramount  importance  to  the  United  States,  as  you  wiU  receive  here. 

Mr.  HcDongall  forwarded  the  following  statements  of  the  rates  of 
wages  which  obtained  in  Dundee  at  the  periods  indicated : 

FACTOBY-LABOE. 

Waga  paid  per  week  at  Dundee,  SooUand,  fJie  seat  of  (he  jute  and  linen  trades,  October ,  1872. 


OceupatioiL. 


JBt»«piasiBg,  preparing  flat : 

Foremen 

Women .............. ... 

Boya,  IS  to  15  yean 

lute,  aptamin^  flat: 

Spinnera. 'women 

Fleroem.  itlrla,  (12  to  15  yn.) 

ShUtera,  pTla,(19tol5yT8.) 

Half-timera,  boyaandipda, 

(7tol8yeara) 

BebUn>windera»  womeA 

Cop-windera,  women 

Wacpers*  wcnnen 

Fever-loom  tentera^men 

Pemr-Ioom  weayeia,  women. . 


Per  week. 


58 
58 

58 
58 
58 

58 
58 
58 
58 
58 
58 
51 


inV, 


rageain 
STgold. 


16  53 
19  18  to  2  43 
169  tol  03 

348to96« 
1  81  to  1  93 
1  57  to  1  69 

36to  66 
366  to990 
3  66  to  3  14 
3  90  to  4  13 
653  to796 
366  to338 
629  toSTl 


Ocoapation. 


Joinera 

Blaokamitha. 


Laborers 

Plaatorera 

Plnmbera 

Braea-flnisheia 

Moldera 

Bakera 

Painters 

Shoemakers 

Tailora , 

Domestic  servants : 

Housemaids.... 

Cooks,  women . . 
Ckffdeners, men  .... 


Per  week. 


60 


Wages  in  TJ. 
a  gold. 


$6  29 

677 

|7  99to  8  47 

4  11  to  4  84 

5  8i  to  6  05 

726 
6  05 

6  78to  7  74 
639to  678 
5  81  to  7  26 
629to  796 
5  81to  6  78 

'58  08to67  76 

*96eo 

533to  556 


*  Per  year,  with  board. 


Attrage  rates  of  wages  per  week  paid  to  the  different  workers  employed  by  a  jute-weaving 
establishment  at  Dundee,  February,  1^5. 


Occopation. 


Wages  per  week. 


Occapation. 


Wages  per  week. 


^ 


^ote-piokera 

8triker»>Qp 

Bond  at  softeaera . 

,£tfP»nn 

*ipianefa 

gsnesptnnera... 


GUfter8.(baie.timer8). 

BeelMa 

Cop-wlniieni"  III .  I! "  I 
Wtfp-windera 


19  48 
8  18 


13  51 
890 


3  66 


2  90 


$4  72 
3  15 
3  02 
2  48 
846 


3  18 
3  42 

3  78 


76 
3  15 
3  39 
3  39 


1  87 
72 
9  78 
3  02 
3  15 


Single-loom  weavers 

Doable-loom  weavera  . . . 

Tenters 

Starchers 

Mill-overseers 

Calendermen : 

Lanpers 

Caleoderers 

Measarers,  tiers,  &o. 

Mechanics 

Joiners 


$6  05 
5  81 
605 

484 
4  84 
4  36 


$7  02 
6  53 

7' 74 

569 
5  81 
5  57 


12  54 
3  51 


653 
629 
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LABOS  IN  EUBOPE  AND  AMERICA. 


StaCement  ahomng  the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  mechanical  and  farm  hibor  in  ike  consular 
district  of  Dundee  during  t^  year  1874. 

MECHANICAL  LABOB. 


Oconpatlon. 

Wageaper 
weok. 

Occnpatioii. 

Wages  per 
week- 

SlAfilmnltlifl         ._        ........ 

$5  76  to  16  84 
840  to    9  60 
600to    720 
7  20  to    7  68 
6  48  to    7  20 

10  00  to  12  00 
600to    700 
673  to    720 

Plast^rera 

$8  16  to  |8  M 

Shoemakers 

6  00  to    8  M 

CAbio6^iiiakore » 

StoneHsntters 

8  40  to    900 

l^nTnATifjvTB             

Tailors 

6  00  to    790 

Coopora  •••••».•..•..••••>•..•••• 

Tauners 

528  to    600 

liiiien 

Tin-smiths 

5  52  to    648 

Wheelwrights 

6  73  to   790 

Paintfiin 

Hours  of  li^r  per  week,  51. 

FARM  AND  OTHEE  LABOE. 

Wages  per  month. 

♦12  40  to  $15  00,  wtth  bovd. 
11  20  to  13  40,  with  bQ»rd. 

Fam-hands..  J  sx^^/.:."::::::::::::::::::::::::::::*'/ 

Common  laborora  at  oth<)r  fhitn  far 

[Q'Work 

23  84  without  board. 

Ff^mali^  ftftrvanta 

4  20  to  $10  00.  with  hoavd. 

Mr.  P.  Fleming,  of  Dundee,  emigration  agent,  when  in  Washington, 
famished  the  foUowing  rates  of  wages,  per  week  of  fifty -one  hoars, 
obtained  in  that  town  in  1872 : 


Occupation. 

Wages. 

.  Oocnpation. 

Wages. 

Mechanics... 

|6  05  per  week. 
6  78  to  97  26  per  week. 
2  90to  3  38perweek. 
2  18  to  2  42  per  week. 
1  94  to  2  18  per  week. 

Overseer 

t6  05  to  |7  26  per  week. 

5  81  to  6  05  per  week. 

6  17  per  week. 
14  per  hoar. 

Molders 

Joiners     .............. 

Weavers i 

Plasterers 

pinners 

Masons 

Painters .,    

Ckmeral  hands,  (female). 

12  per  hour. 

LEITH,  SCOTLAND. 

Popalation  in  1871,  44,280. 

This  is  the  sea-port  of  Edinbargh,  from  which  it  is  only  abont  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant.  The  water  of  Leith,  at  its  conflnence  with  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  called,  respectively,  North 
and  Soath  Leith.  The  principal  baildings  are  the  exchange,  the  castom- 
hoase,  thetown-honse,  the  charch  of  South  Leith,  and  the  fores — a  mil- 
itary station  for  a  small  body  of  artillery. 

The  chief  manafactares  of  Leith  are  ropes,  sail-cloth,  locomotive- 
engines  and  machinery,  glass,  soap,  ale,  refined  sagar,  and  oil-seed 
cakes.  Iron  and  timber  ship-bailding  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considera- 
ble extent. 

BATES  OF  WAGES  IN  1872. 

The  following  statements,  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  187& 
for  mechanical  and  agricaltaral  labor  in  the  Leith  consular  district, 
which  includes  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Consal 
Eobeson : 
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MECHANICAL  LABOB. 


Mmmi  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  meokanics  in  Ldthf  Scotland,  in  October,  1872. 


ClMses  of  operatiTes. 


a  F 


I 

^ 
►» 


Bemarks. 


LMmom. 


U  Joiners. 


in  Plombera 

IT.  Blaoksmiths . 
y.PlMteron.... 


TL  Tinfintthf  . 


TH  Bootauken: 

CkMers 

Haken  of  gentlemen's  boots  . 

HakenofGkdies'booU 

Jobbers 


YUL  LineD-mannfactiiring  curatives: 
SkiUed  workmen 


Merfunln,  tenters,  &o.. 
Toong  women  and  girls.. 


JX.  Engineers  and  mlllwrighta : 

fieiibaiida , 

Seeond^daas  handa , 

TUrd«lMa  banda 

X.  Palntersi 

Journeymen  hoose-palnters 

Grain-men  and  ornamental  painters. 


51 


51 


51 


Bojs. 


ZI  Printers  and  binders  In  Bdinborgh : 

Compositors 

Letter-press  machine  men 

Letter-preas  boys 

Lettei^pleaa  giris 

lithographio-machine  men 

Book&iiders 

Giria 

Sewera  and  foldera 


^^pjMStttiee 

The  CoDowing  are  the  rates  of  wages 
~  In  Uie  office  of  the  DiOly 

Begnlar  day-handa . . . 


Cempoeitort 


Begnlar  night-handa 

Caraal  day  •hands  . . . . 

{ Casual  night-handa  . . 


53i 


48 
524 
48 


$6  95 


6  75 


.6  75 
605 
790 


699 


796 
678 
605 
539 


10  84  to  1  91 
per  day. 

10  84  toll  91 

per  day. 

9  49,  13  39, 

and  $3  87. 

796 
6  77 
605 

667 

15ot8.,36cts., 

and  4&ots. 

per  honr.  • 

1073 


•6  89to  796 
6  78  to  7  96 
1  91  to  1  45 
1  45 to  990 

6  90  to  7  74 

7  96  to  8  47 
1  94 to  990 
1  45  to  3  15 

60  to  1  91 


7  86 


9  68 

7  96  to  10  40 

8  47  to  13  31 


"Wages  of  masons  are  greatly  redaoed  by 
what  is  called  "broken  time," arising 
fh>m  nnfarorable  weather,  and  the  ar- 
erase  weeklv  earnings  of  thia  claaa  of 
tradesmen  throughout  the  year  may  be 
stated  at  •6.05W 

Average  wages,  13  cents  per  hour.  Work- 
ing-time :  9  hours  for  5  days  and  6  houra 
on  Saturdays.  Overfcime  paid  at  the 
rateof  lOd.  (90  cents)  per  hour.  Teama 
one  week's  warning.  This  class  of  me- 
chanics is  not  so  liable  to  loss  ftom 
broken  time  as  masons. 

No  broken  time. 
Do. 

Wages  of  plasterer8,like  those  of  masons, 
are  greatly  reduced  during  the  year  by 
broken  time,  arising  fh>m  unfavorable 
weather,  ana  the  average  weekly  earn- 
ings of  this  class  may  be  stated  at  $6.99. 

No  broken  time. 

These  wages  obtain  all  the  vear  round. 
The  hours  during  which  these  classes 
work  throughout  the  year  are  aa  foU 
lows :  Feb.  15  to  Nov.  9,  9  hours  for  5 
days  and  Saturdays  6  hours  i  Nov.  9  to 
97,  8  hours  for  5  days  and  Saturdays  5 
hours ;  Nov.  S7  to  Jan.  11,  7(  hours  for 
5  days  and  Saturdays  4  hours  {  Jan.  11 
to  Yeb.  15, 8  hours  for  5  days  and  Sat» 
urdays  5  hours.    . 


This  class  has  no 


According  to  ability, 
broken  time. 
Do. 

Do. 


(Extra  time  is  paid  for  according  to  cir- 
oumstancee :  usually  '*  time  and  a  quar- 
ter*' and  Id.  (9  cents)  per  hour  aa  an 
allowance  over  and  above.  These  op- 
eratives are  not  liable  to  broken  time. 

}79  cents  extra  per  week  allowed  to  each 
man  working  1|  miles  or  upward  from 
the  center  or  tne  town :  also  railwajr^ 
fisres  to  and  from  work  when  necessary. 
Boys  get  3s.  first  year,  and  wageisralsedi 
according  to  ability,  to  19.4^  and  99.90 
per  week  during  apprenticeship  of  6yrs. 

These  are  the  wages  paid  to  the  employes 
of  one  of  the  largest  printing  and  pub- 
lishing establishments  in  Scotland. 
Workiiig-time,  9^  hours  for  5  days  and 
6^  hours  on  Saturdays.  These  opera- 
tives have  no  broken  time,  and  the 
working.hours  specified  obtain  all  the 
year  round. 


These  day-hands  work  usually  8  hours 
extra  time  during  the  week,  for  which 
they  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  hour  { 
henco  their  weekly  wages  amount  to 
4es.6d.   No  broken  time. 

According  to  ability. 
According  to  ability ;  hours,  8  p.  m.  to  4 
a.  m. ;  I  of  an  hour  off. 


*  Aeeording  to  ability,    t  The  principal  Edinburgh  paper,  if  not  the  most  infiuential  paper  in  Scotland. 
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Statemeni  ehatrinff  the  raUi  of  wages  paid  tomeeJiomoe  in  Leith,  4^. — Cootinued. 


Il 

1 

ClMM*  of  operatiTee. 

1? 

Kemarka. 

^ 

1 

JUttes  of  wages  paid  in  the  office  of 
HachiDista 

^ 

19  68 
13  87  to  436 

* 

Haohiniats,  foedeis,  (bo ja,  16  to  34 

In  ^latabliahment  of  the  Bdin- 

Day-compositora  are  paid  at  tho  rate  of  6d 

boigh  Coorant. 

'    aBd6id.,andni£ht-compositora7^and 

Xir.  Carters 

51 
51 

484 
488 

8d^  per  1,000  tyjoes,  aooording  to  aiaew 
This  obtaina  all  the  year  xonnd. 

XIU.  Laborera 

Maaona*  laborera  avenige  weekly  wace« 

13.84.     Daylaborera  in  oonntry  and 
hind.ward  diatriotoare  paidat  the  rates 

of  7S  oenta  and  84  oenta  per  day,  bnfe 

takins  into  consideration  the  brokeo 
time  to  which  they  are  exposed*  the  ar- 

■ 

erage  weekly  evninga  of  that  elasa 

do  not  exceed  the  snma  of  13.84  or 

|4  08.    Some  olassea  of  laborers  haTe 
litUe  or  no  broken  time,  but  it  is  eatt- 

mated  that  the  average  weekly  earn* 

ings  of  a  laborer  in  Scotland  may  ba 

stated  at  fhnn  $3.36  to  I4.3S  per  week. 

AGBIOXTLTURAL  LABOR  IN  SCOTLAND. 
Tabu  shewing  the  eaami/nge  of  agrieuUural  laborers  in  SooiUmd. 


*Annnal  earnings. 

K 

Clasa. 

In 
money. 

In  gains. 

Tojat 

1^1 

Tarm-itewarda 

110164 

89  5» 
116  88 

tatoea,  A4f  eowkept,  £7i  house  and  garden,  iis ; 
ooala,  iB'9;  hvyeet  meat,  £1 ..:. 

189600 
907  63 
949  94 

Farm-bindff  ..,..,-.- 

'..do'. .' 

Orerwera 

do ^  .... 

IS  06 

Ordinary  hands.. 

3.S 

*  Theae  are  the  wages,  Ac^  aotoaUy  paid  to  the  fimn-servonts  on  a  fieffm  about  95  milea  distant  tnmk 
the  city  of  Edinborgo,  and  may  be  stated  as  a  fair  average  of  the  annual  eaminga  of  ftom-aervanto  in 
the  sonthevtem  part  of  Scotland.    Besides  these  wages,  fium-servanta  (hinds)  usually  keui  one  or  two 


pigs,  and  are  provided  by  their  mastora  with  the  n( __. 

of  importanoe  to  observe  that  the  fiffm-servant  haa  no 
weathiBr,  41m. 


stmw  for  '*  bedding  "  ft^ee  of  cbargo.    It  is 
»ken  time  firom  uokness  or  inclemency  of 


There  is  a  class  of  agricnltaral  laborers  knowa  as  ^^  bendagers,"  a 
class  of  farm-servants  almost  peculiar  to  Scotland.  These  are  females, 
young  women  who  work  at  field  labor.  For  the  summer  half-year  their 
money-wages  is  th)m  £8  to  £10,  according  to  experience  and  ability ; 
and  for  the  winter  half-year  £6  to  £8 ;  that  is,  in  the  former  case,  $38.72 
to  $48.40,  and  in  the  latter,  $29.04  to  $38.72.  In  addition  to  this  wage 
they  have  bed,  and  board,  and  washing.  On  some  farms  it  is  imperative 
on  the  hind  to  provide  a  bendager  for  field-labor,  and  he  hires  one  ac- 
cordingly. The  bendager  lodges  in  the  hind's  house  and  shares  the  fam- 
ily living.  For  her  services  on  the  farm  the  farmer  pays  the  hind  at  the 
rate  of  30.2  cents  a  day  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  24.2  cents 
per  day  for  three  months,  with  an  allowance  of  $4.84  for  harvest-food^ 
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and  $2.42  per  week  for  foar  weeks  daring  harvest  operations,  in  lien  of 
the  ordinary  rate  of  30  cents  per  day.  This  system  of  bondage  is  a  frait- 
ful  soorce  of  complaint  among  the  hinds,  whose  circnmstances  are,  in 
these  days  of  dear  proTisions,  greatly  stinted  by  being  thus,  as  it  were, 
each  compeUed  to  maintain  a  female  worker  for  the  farmer.  In  many 
districts  the  bondage  system  has  been  dispensed  with  altogether,  and 
it  is  gradually  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  evident  that  the 
condition  t)f  the  bendager,  so  ^r  as  regards  remuneration,  is  moch 
better  relatively  than  that  of , her  master,  the  hind. 

IRELAND. 

Ireland  has  of  late  years  been  regarded  as  an  agncnltural  country, 
and  while  it  is  possessed  of  cheap  labor  and  other  facilities  for  carrying 
on  manufacturing  with  success,  has  not,  for  various  reasons,  kept  pace 
with  the  counti^ies  across  the  Channel,  especially  since  the  introduction 
of  machinery.  The  manufacture  of  linens,  which  has  its  seat  at  Belfast, 
and  of  Irish  poplins,  which  are  produced  in  Dublin,  are  industries  widely 
known  and  highly  celebrated.  To  a  limited  degree  cotton,  wool,  and 
worsted  fabrics  are  produced :  as  is  also  lace  in  Limerick.  Great  progress 
has  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  manufacture  of  embroidered 
muslin,  which  employs  about  300,000  persons,  principally  females.  The 
annual  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  amounts  to  £1,400,000.  Indeed, 
at  the  present  time  the  established  branches  of  production  and  com- 
merce are  taking  a  wide  sweep.  A  better  system  of  agriculture  had, 
within  a  brief  period,  been  intnKluced,  and  with  it  a  larger  demand,  and 
consequently  a  better  remuneration  for  labor.  The  immense  emigra- 
tion, chiefly  to  the  United  States,  as  appears  from  a  statement  on  page 
241,  has  not  only  served  to  improve  the  material  condition  of  the  emi- 
grants, and  reacted  on  Ireland  by  the  increased  wealth  and  position  of 
those  whQ  have  sought  fortune  in  other  lands,  but  by  reducing  the  ex- 
cess of  population,  has  largely  advanced  the  rates  of  Vages  of  those  who 
remain  at  home. 

'WAGES  OP  IRISH  FARM  LABORERS. 

The  following  information  in  regard  to  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  in 
Ireland  appears  in  the  journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London, 
March,  1870,  and  is  computed  in  United  States  gold : 


Comities. 

Per  day. 

Perweek. 

Per  year. 

With  board. 

Without 
board. 

With  board. 

Without 
board. 

With  board. 

Cork.  Limerick.  Wiiterford .. 

Antrim,  Arm*igli,  Down,  Lon- 

doBderry,  Tvrone 

|0SMto|0  61 

10  97 

$0  73  to  1146 

II  70 tots 43 

138  93  to  1148  67 
24  33  to   48  67 

BabUn,  Wick  W,  Kildare . . . 

85* 

33 

17t0      S4 

Heath,  Qaeeos,  Wexford 

LoftthfCkvan,  Dourn 

i6'«4*to***49' 
24  to      37 

97 
146 
156 

170 
243 
192 

I'Sffi^S!^.?!^!^': 

38  03 

37  to      85* 

Pooegal,  PflrmenA|Eh 

30to      61 

37to      49 

33  to      47 

35 

48  67  to  73  00 

iok 

Cork 

196 
1S3 

9  43 

183 

146 

) 

58  37to   68  10 

50  18 

38  93  to'  48  67 

Carknr,  Cork,  Tipperary 

37to      50* 
37to      50 
92to      85 
95to      37 

1S3 

a»3* 

®*«*- ;  fitoriM....... ...:.. 

::::::::::**} 

38  93  to  48  67 

^  Hairett-wacea. 
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Statement  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  mechanical  and  other  labor  in  Ireland  in  the 

year  1873. 


Oooupation. 


Blacksmiths 

Brickl»yen>,  masons . 

Cabinet-makers 

Carpenters 

Coopers 

MAchinists 

Painters 

Plasterers 

Shoemakers 

Sttme^otters 

Tailors 

Tanners 

Tinsmiths 

Wheelwrights 


FARM  LAB0KEB8. 

Experienoed  hands : 

In  summer 

In  winter 

Ordinary  hands: 

In  summer 

In  winter 

Common    laborers,    at 

other  than  farm  work. 

Pemalo  servants 


mSCBLLAREOUS. 


Seamen 

Laborers  or  unskilled 

workmen^  1874 

Apprentices  or  boys,  1874 

Poremen  or  overseers, 

1874 -... 


Waterford. 


40  per  week 

Ti  per  week 

90  per  week 

S4  per  week.... 

76  per  week 

50  to  |9  60  pel-  week. 

00  per  week 

7S  per  week 

00  per  week 

73  to  17  SO  per  week. 
00  per  week...* 


Cork. 


|5  84  per  week. 
6  33  per  week. 


5  84per'«reek.. 
1  46  per  day  .. 
7  30  per  week. 

5  84  per  week.. 

6  33  per  week. 
1  46perday ... 


30  per  week 

34  to  |6  78  per  week. 


73  per  day. 
60  per  day. 

60  per  day. 
48  per  day.. 


48  per  day 

60  00  per  annom  . 


IS  40  to  $15  per  month. 


1  46perd^ 

6  09  to  |7  90  per  week 


8  53  per  week. 


3  41  per  week. 
3  43  per  week. 

8  93  per  week. 
1  95  per  week.. 


Londonderry. 


S  93  per  week.. 
1  46  per  week.. 

9  73  per  week.. 


10  84  toll 
84to  1 
96to  1 
TSto  1 
TSto   1 

130  to 

1  08  to 
96  to 

5  76  to 
9f  to 

588  to 

433  to 

360to   4 

4  3Sto  5 


33  per  day. 

33  per  day. 
04  per  day. 
98  per  day. 
08  per  day. 
80  per  day. 
56  per  day. 
44  per  day. 

34  per  week. 
44  per  day. 
36  per  week. 
76  per  week. 
80perweel% 
76  per  week. 


36  to      40  per  6aj. 
96to      40perday. 

93  to      96  per  day. 
93  to      96  per  day. 

96  to      78  per  day. 
40  00  to  60  OOperannom. 


Mr.  E.  H.  Derby,  of  Boston,  who  traveled  in  Ireland  in  1872,  gives 
the  following  memoranda  in  regard  to  wages  at  that  time : 

Londonderry — servant  girls,  ISs.  per  month ;  servant  men,  fix>m  £10 
to  £14  per  year ;  masons,  49.  per  day.  Girls  in  shirt  factories  earned  an 
average  of  Ss. ;  many  at  piecework  earned  from  6s.4d.to£l  per  week 
each. 

Housemaids  in  Dublin  get  £10  per  year.  A  washerwoman  earns  Is. 
6d.  per  day.  Wages  of  farm  laborers,  with  board,  10«.  to  12s.  per  week. 
Extra  help  2s.  to  3s.  each  per  day. 

BELFAST. 

Population  in  1871, 174,413. 

Belfast  is  the  chief  manufacturing  and  commercial  town  and  the  great 
depot  of  the  linen  trade  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  It  is  the  center  of  the 
Irish  linen  manufacture,*  to  the  cultivation  of  which  it  is  mainly  in- 
debted for  its  prosperty.  There  are  also  flour-mills  and  saw-mills, 
founderies,  tanneries,  breweries,  and  distilleries,  a  felt  manufactory 
and  vitriol- works,  and  being  a  maritime  town  it  has  extensive  ship  and 
rope  yards.  It  presents  an  appearance  of  bustling  activity  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  Ireland. 

*  Linen  was  woven  in  Ireland  as  early  as  the  eleventh  centnr^,  bat  the  first  mention 
of  Irish  linen  on  record  occurs  ra  the  thirteenth  century,  it  being  stated  that  in  1^72 
it  was  used  in  Winchester. 
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IBON-SHIP-BUILDING  AND  ENGINEEBING  WOEKS. 

Iron-ship-baildiDg  is  extensively  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Harland  & 
Wolff,  the  builders  of  the  well-known  steamships  of  the  White  Star  Line. 
Facilities  for  this  branch  of  industry,  equal  to  those  on  the  Clyde,  are 
possessed  at  Belfast;  indeed,  the  rates  of  wages  are  said  to  be  somewhat 
lower.  The  following  rates  paid  by  the  firm  above  mentioned  and  kindly 
famished  for  this  report,  being  given  by  the  day,  and  not  in  such  detail 
as  the  statements  made  by  the  &m  of  Messrs.  J.  Elder  &  Co.,  of  Glas- 
gow, are,  therefore,  not  so  valuable  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Average  wages  per  day  (eomputed  in  United  States  gold)  paid  by  Messrs.  Harland  4"  Wolff  to 
hands  employed  in  Iheir  iron-^htp-building  and  engineering  works  in  Oatoher^  1874. 


Oocapation. 


Wages. 


Occupation. 


Wages. 


naton,  rlTeton,  and  calkera 

HoUen^m 

Shipwrights 

JoiMCS 

FaiBten 

Ssvyen 


11  13 

68 

1  89 

1  10 

1  17 

i»8 


Riggers 

Smiths 

Hammermen 

Fitters  and  pattern-makers 
Laborers 


1109 

1  06 

58 

1  15 
69 


DUBLIN. 


Population  in  1871,  267,717. 

Dublin  City,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  claims  a  high  antiquity.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  ninth  century  it  was  taken  by  the  Danes,  and  in 
1169  by  the  English  under  Strongbon.  The  manufactures  are  limited 
to  Irish  poplins«  stockings,  cotton,  and  a  few  other  fabrics.  Iron  cast- 
ing, cabinet  making,  and  manufactures  of  the  minor  articles  of  jewelry 
and  apparel  are  thriving,  but  afford  employment  to  but  a  small  part  of 
the  population.  The  well-known  Dublin  porter  is  an  imi)ortant  item  in 
tiie  trade  of  the  city,  the  exports  in  1871  reaching  281,301  hogsheads. 

Mr.  Wilson  King,  United  States  consul  at  Dublin,  under  date  of 
STovember  24, 1873,  writes  as  follows : 

In  an,  or  nearly  all,  branches  of  labor  wages  are  greatly  higher  than  thev  formerly 
were,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  cent  of  living  has  advanced  proportionately.  Bread 
is  slightly  dearer,  bnt  meat,  sugar,  and  tea,  and  even  oatmeal,  can  be  had  for  nearly  the 

~~^  as  before  the  advance  in  wages. 
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AGRICULTURAL  WAGES  IN  ENGLAND  AKD  WALES. 

Batten  of  agrUmliuraJ  wages  and  amount  of  weekly  earnings  for  men,  wonum^  and  ditWre»,  in 
each  county  of  England  and  WaleSj  in  the  qtiarters  endtd  Michaelmas  and  Christmas^  l<^6Uy 
and  Lady  Day  and  Midsummer ,  lti70. 

[Compiled  from  parliamentary  papers,  No.  371,  of  seafi*  n  16^0,  «»nd  No.  181,  of  seseion  1871.] 


Districts  and 
ooonties. 


Quarters  ended— 


Men. 


Weekly  ■wages 
witbontltMlc- 
ing  and  food. 


Weekly  earn- 
ings by  task- 
work. 


Women. 


Weekly  wages 
without  lods* 
ing  and  food. 


Children  under 
IS. 


Weekly  'wages 

•  witbontloag- 

ing  and  food. 


eOUTHUfiTIBir. 

Surrey 

Sent 


Southampton . 
Berkshire 


0Oimi  mDLaKD. 
Herts 


Miohaolmas.  1869* 
Christmas,  1869 . . 
Lady  Day,  1870... 
Hiobaelmaa,  1869* 
Chiistmas,1669.., 
Lady  Day.  1870... 
Hidsommer,  1870 
Michnelmaa,  1869* 
Christmas,  1869 .. 
Lady  Day,  1870... 
Midsummer,  1870 
Michaelmas,  1869* 
Christmas,  1869 . . 
Lady  Day,  1870... 
Midsummer.  1810 
Michaelmas.  1869* 
Christmas,  1869.., 
Lady  Day,  1870... 
Midsummer,  1870 


Michaelmas,  1869* 
Christmaa,1869... 
Lady  Day,  1870... 
Midsummer.  1870 


Kavtfa*mptenBhl>e  Miob%eli*A8, 


Huntingdon . 
Bedfordshire. 
Cambridge.... 

BA8TBBH. 

Baiex 


SuflTolk  . 
Norfolk. 


80UTHWK8TBBN. 
Wilti 


I><ciet. 


1869* 
Christmas.  1869..! 
Lady  Day,  1670... 
Midsummer,  1870  . 
Michaelmas,  1869*. 
Christmas,  1869... 
Lady  Day,  1870... 
Midsummer,  1870  . 
Miobaelmas,  1869*. 
Christmas,  1869... 
Lady  Day,  1870... 
Midsummer,  1870*. 
Michaelmas.  1869*. 


Michaelmas.  1869*. 
Christmas,  1869*  .. 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 
Midsummer,  1870  . 
Michaelmas.  1869*. 
Christmas,  1869... 
Lady  Day.  1870.... 
Midsummer.  1870 . 
Michaelmas,  1869*. 
Christmas.  1869... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 
Midsummer.  1870*. 


Michaelmas,  1869*. 
Christmas.  1869... 
Lady  Day.  1870.... 
Midsummer.  1870*. 
Michaebnaa.l8«*. 
ChTistma%1860... 
Lady  Day.  1870.... 
—  ^  -.1870*. 


$3  14 
3  38 
3  14 
3  14 

366 
866 
9  66 
966 


9  43 
3  4^ 
966 
1  93 


9  17  to 


$3  38 
3  14 
3  38 
363 
3  63 
3  63 
338 
3  96t 
9  90t 
3  14t 
390 
960 
366 
366 
390 
3  14 
3  43 
3  43 
3  43 


3  73  to 
354  to 
360  to 

8  78  to 
-990  to 

9  43  to 
966  to 
966  to 


966  to 
3  42  to 
8  43  to 
3  43  to 
3  43  to 


9  43  to 
3  43  to 
3  43  to 
3  43  to 
8  17  to 
3  43  to 
848  to 
8  43  to 
3  43  to 
3  17  to 
3  43  to 
348  to 


9  43  to 
389  to 
389  to 
3  43  to 

8  17  to 
805  to 
805  to 

9  17  to 


4  34 
3  14 
3  14 
3  14 
3  U 
336 
890 
390 
3  87 
3  66 
8  66 
3  43 
3  63 
3  38 
3  38 
3  38 
3  90 


3  63t 
3  031 
3  90» 
3  90t 
890 
8  90 
890 
300 
3  14 
3  14 
3  14 
3  14 


890 
866 
8  66 
390 
8  43f 
8  17f 
8  90t 
3  63t 


|3  63  to  M  64 
3  63 


4  35  to 
3  63  to 
3  38  to 

363  to 
3  14  to 
308  to 
^  14  to 
435  to 
890  to 
8  90  to 
890  to 
363  to 
3  43  to 
3  66  to 
890  to 


3  63  to 
3  38  to 
3  3b  to 
3  14  to 


363  to 
3  66  to 
366  to 


6  05 
4  35 
4  11 
4  11 
4  84 

3  63 

4  35 

3  63 

4  84 
3  36 
363 
3  63 
484 
3  14 
3  14 
363 


5  47 
396 
336 

3  63 

6  05 

4  11 
3  63 

5  08 
435 
338 
390 
390 
533 
3  90 
390 


303  to  387 


390  to  736 


8  43  to 
8  43  to 
938  to 

800  to 


3  87 
338 
7  86 
890 
338 


3  14  to  4  35 

890  to  363 

390 

890  to  387 


387  to 
890  to 
8  90  to 
3  14  to 
363  to 
890  to 
8  17  to 
948  to 


4  35 

3  14 

3  63 
338 

4  35 
3  14 

3  36 

4  35 


|1  31 
1  31 
1  33 
1  45 


1  45  to 


131 
1  31 

73 
73 
96 
131 
96 
96 
96 


toll  45 
to  1  4.'> 
to  1  45 
to  3  17 
1  45 
1  61 
1  45 
1  45 
1  31 
14& 
1  45 
131 
96 
181 
131 
1  45 
1  08 
1  08 
1  31 


96  to 
73  to 
96  to 
96  to 


1  31  to 


1  81  to 
73  to 


84  to 
84  to 
84  to 
84  to 
96  to 
06  to 


78  to 
78  to 
96  to 
78  to 


96  to 
84  to 
84  to 
84  to 

78  to 
84  to 
78  to 


1  08 
1  08 
96 
■  96 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  81 
1  31 
1  81 
1  45 


1  45 
1  31 


131 

73 

1  45 

1  31 

1  08 

1  08 

96 

96 

1  31 

1  81 

1  08 

131 


1  45 

181 

1  45 

1  31 

96 

06 

06 

1  45 


10  96 
63 
1  08 
73 
73 
73 
96 
48 
79 
78 
73 
96 

84 

78 

1  31 

84 
84 
81 


toll  oa 

to  1  08 
1  31 
1  40 
1  93 
1  91 
1  91 
1  49 
1  Od 
1  45 
96 
1  91 
1  91 
1  33 
1  91 
1  6» 

1  m 

96 
1  91 


96  to 
96  to 

84  to 

48  to 
84  to 


73  to 
73  to 

60  to 
60  to 
6i>  to 
60  to 
48  to 


48  to 
48  to 
48  to 
48  to 
48  to 
48  to 
48  to 
48  to 
94  to 
48  to 
48  to 
48  to 


48  to 
48  to 
48  to 
48  to 
48  to 
48  to 
48  to 
79  to 


2G» 

96 
1  08 

96 
1  45 
1  08 
1  06 

84 
1  45 

06 
1  91 

96 
1  45 
1  91 
1  «l 
1  45 

84 


1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  69 
96 
1  45 
1  45 
1  91 
1  91 
1  91 
1  91 


1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  08 
98 
1  45 
1  €8- 


•  With  beer  at  hay-time  and  harvest         t  XTsnally  with  beer  at  harrest-time.  ..^   %  With  food. 
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Bates  of  agricultural  xcages  and  amount  of  xcceekly  camingSf  ^c. — Continued. 


Quarters  ended— 

Men. 

Womeo. 

Children  ander 
16. 

Districts  and 
counties. 

Weekly  wapes 
\^ilhont  lodg- 
ing and  luud. 

Weekly 
lugs  by 
■work. 

eam- 
task- 

Weekly  -wages 
withont  lodg- 
ing and  food. 

Weekly  mirage* 
trithont  loos- 
ing and  food. 

DeroDshire 

• 
Cornwall 

Somerset 

WEST  MIDLAND. 

Gloocefltershire.. 
Herefordshire  ... 
Shropshire 

Michaelmas,  1669:. 
CUii8tnia»,1669:.. 
Lady  Day,  1670:... 
Midsummer,  lb70:. 
Michaelmas,  16G9.. 
Cbiistmas,  1869... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 
Midaammer,  1870  . 
Michaelmaa,  ISiiO:. 
Christmas,  1869:  .. 
Lady  Day,  1870:.. 
Midaammer,  1870:. 

Michaelmas,  1869*. 
Christmas,  1869:  .. 
Lady  Day,  1870:.. 
Midsammer,  1810:. 
MichaelmaM869;. 
Christmas,  1869:.. 
Lady  Day,  1870:... 
Midsammer,  18701. 
Michaelmas,  1869*. 
Christmas,  1869*.. 
Lady  Day,  1870*... 
Midsummer,  1870*. 
Michaelmas,  1860*. 
Christmas,  1869*.. 
Lady  Day,  1870*  .. 
Midsummer,  1870*. 
Michaelmas,  1869:. 
Christmas.  1869:.. 
Lady  Day,  1870:-.. 
Midsummer,  1870:. 
Michaelmas,  1869*. 
Christmas,  1869... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 
Midaammer,  1870  . 

Michaelmas,  1869 . 
Christmas.  1669... 
LadyDay,l870.... 
Midsammer,  1870  . 
Miohaelmas,1869*. 
Christmas,  1869... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 
Midsammer,  1870  . 
Michaelmas,  1869*. 
Christmas,  1860... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 
Midsummer,  1870. 
Michaelmas,  1869*. 
Christmas, i860  ... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 
Midsammer,  1870 . 
Michaelmas,  1869.. 

Lady  Day,  1870.... 

Michaelmas,  1869f. 
Christmas,  1869t .. 
Lady  Day.  1870t... 
Midsonuner,  1870^. 

Christmas,  1860... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 

$1  93  to  $2  90f 
2  17  to    2  (kit 
2  05  to    2  90! 

2  17  to    2  90t 

2C6 

.  2  C6 

2  66 

2C6 

3  42  to    2  90 
2  42  to    2  54 
2  42  to    2  66 

2  42 

2  42  to    3  141 
2  42  to    2  90t 
2  17  to    3  90t 

2  17  to    3  90t 

3  42  to    3  54 
3  17  to    3  42 
3  17  to    3  66 
3  17  to    8  90 
3  43  to    3  90f 
3  48  to    3  14t 
3  43  to    3  14 
3  60  to    3  14 

3  14 
3  14 
3  14 
3  14 

366  to    3  87 
3  42  to    3  14 
3  43  to    3  90 
342to    390 
3  66  to    3  87 
3  54  to    3  14 
8  66  to    3  14 
866  to    363 

3  14  to    3  63 

3  90  to    3  14 

890  to    338 

3  14 

303 

390 

890 

3  14 

338 

336  to    363 

336 

836  to    363 

386 

890  to    336 

890  to    338 

8  90  t«    3  63 

890  to    363 

3  38 

338 

8  90  to    3  63 
890  to    863 
390  to    363 
800  to    363 

363 
800to    363 

3  63 
363io    435 

12  17  to  $3  63 
2  54  to    3  63 
2  42  to    3  63 

2  42  to    3  38 

3  6311 
3  38 
3  63 
3  63 

3  38  to    4  84 

390 

2  42  to    3  14 

2  90 

3  38  to    5  08 
3  90  to    3  63 
3  90  to    3  63 
890  to    484 
3  14  to    4  84 

366 

390 

266  to    363 

3  63  to    387 

$96  to  $1  08 

96  to    1  08 

90  to    1  08 

96  to    1  08 

1  08 

1  08 

96 

1  08 

96  to    1  45 

1  21  to    1  45 

1  31 

1  31 

1  31  to    1  57 

96  to    131 

96  to    1  31 

96  to    131 

96  to    1  08 

96  to    1  31 

06  to    1  08 

96  to    181 

1  08 

84  to    1  08 

84  to    108 

108 

131 

131 

131 

131 

73  to    1  45 

73  to    1  31 

06  to    131 

36  to    181 

84  to       73 

84  to    131 

64  to       06 

64  to    1  43 

06  to    1  45 
84  to       06 

836  to  11  81 
73  to    121 
48  to    131 

72  to    l  21 

1  08 

73 

73 

06 

06  to    193 

1  45 

84  to       96 

84  to    145 

06  to    131 

73  to    131 
84  to    181 
84  to    131 
48  to    145 
60  to    181 
73  to    1  45 
73  to    1  45 

1  81 

StilEoid 

5  08 
387 

1  45  to    1  03 

84 

84 

84 

Wwoestershire.. 
Vtrwidcshire... 

390  to 
390  to 
3  43  to 
3  42  to 
3  75  to 

387 
6  05 
3  87 
387 
387 
484 
3  14 
363 

84 
48  to    145 
48  to       96 
48  to    145 
48  to    145 
7ato       06 

73 
73  to    145 
84  to       06 

KOKTHmDULKD. 

36  to       73 

363  to 
363  to 

3  14 

3  75 

4  84 
484 

78to       84 
84  to    1  45 

KoiUiid 

06  to 

181 
1  45 

78to       06 

84  to    145 

73 

73  to    1  45 

78  to    1  45 

linodhi 

556 

73 

73 

06 
73  to       06 

435  to 
3  75  to 

350  to 
363  to 

4  53 

736 
786 
473 
436 
436 

73  to    1  45 

HotfiDghamahire. 
I>«Mii» 

1  SI  to 
108  to 
843  to 

06  to 

1  45  to 
1  45  to 
1  45  to 
1  45  to 
1  81  to 
145  to 
1  81  to 
1  81  to 

1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  81 
1  45 
300 
1  45 
1  45 

3  17 
3  17 
8  17 
8  17 
8  17 
8  43 
3  17 
8  17 

73  to    1  03 

06 

108 

84  to    1  31 

96  to    108 

363 
387 

4  84 
363 

48  to    1  45 

ChdUie 

OQ 

48to       73 

1  08  to    1  45 

I«oadiire 

435  to 

560 

131  to    181 

3  87  to 
363  to 

4  84 

484 

1  45 
1  45  to    8  l8 

*  inth  beer  al  hay-time  and  harrest         t  XTsoally  with  beer  at  harveat-tlmeb . 
Q  With  food  and  dder  at  harvest-time,  and  a  cottage,  &o. 


•  I  With  food. 
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364  LABOR   IN  EUROPE   AND  AMERICA. 

Bates  of  cigriouUural  wages  and  amount  of  weekly  eamingSf  ^c— Continaed. 


Districts  and 
oountlee. 


TOBKSHIBS 

West  Hiding. 


North  Riding.... 

NOBTHEBN. 

Durham 


Korthnmherland , 


Cofflherland . 


Westmoreland . 


^onmooth . 


WALB8. 

Uniont. 
Merthyr  Tydfil . 


Bridgend     and 
Cowbridge. 


•Gower. 


Llanelly 

UandilS'&wr... 
Carmarthen 


HaTerfordwist. 
4 


Cardigan . 


Qaartors  coded — 


Men. 


Weekly  wases 
without  lodg- 
ing and  food. 


Michaelmas,  1869t. 
Cbri8tn]a8,1869... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 
Midsummer,  1870  . 
Michaelmas,  1868  . 
Christmas  1669... 
Lady  Day  1870.... 
Midsummer,  1670  . 


Michaelmas,  1869$ . 
Christmas.  1669... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 
Midsummer,  1870  . 
Michaelmas,  1869  . 
Christmas,  1869... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 
Midsummer,  1870  . 
Michaehnas,  1869.. 
Christmas,  1869... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 
Midsummer,  1870  . 
Michaehnas,  18^. 
Christmas,  1869... 
Lady  Day,  1870... 
Midsummer,  1870  . 


Michaelmas.  1869 
Christmas.  1869... 
Lady  Day,  1870... 
Midsummer,  1870 


$3  38  to  13  80 
3  26  to  3  99 
3  S6  to 
3  63  to 
3  63  to 
'^90  to 
S90  to 
363  to 


4  11 
4  35 
4  78 
3  87 

3  63 

4  35 


3  63  to 
363  to 
3  63  to 
3  63  to 
363  to 
338  to 
3  63  to 
363  to 

848  to 

3  63  to 
3  SO  to 
3  63  to 
3  38  to 
399  to 


4  3^t 

3  e-iX 

4  11: 
4  lit 
580 
387 
4  35 
387 

3  63 
363 
363 

4  35 
4  35 

3  87 

4  11 
435 


8  48  to  3  63|| 

8  48  to  3  63 

8  66  to  4  00|| 

a  66  to  3  63)1 


435  to    5  08 


4  35  to    508 

435  to    508 

3  63* 

363 


4  84  to 
890  to 


580 
338 


Michaelmas,  1869 1 

Christmas,  1869... 

Lady  Day,  1870.... 

Midsummer,  1870  . 

Michaelmas,  1869  . 

Christmas,  1869... 

Lady  Day,  1870.... 

Midsummer,  1870  . 

Michaelmas.  1869  . 

Christmas,  1860... 

Lady  Day,  1870...: 

Midsummer,  1870  . 

Michaelmas,  1869t. 

Christmas,  1860... 

Lady  Day,  1870.... 

Midsummer,  1870  . 

Michaelmas,  1860 . 

Christmas,  1869... 

Lady  Day,  1870.... 

Midsummer.  1870  . 

Michaehnas,  1869  . 

Christmas,  1869... 

Lady  Day,  1870.... 

Midsummer,  1870  . 

Michaelmas.  1869  . 

Christmas,  1860... 

Lady  Day,  1870... 

Midsummer,  1870 

Michaelmas,  18696. 

Christmas,  1869... 

Lady  Day,  1870 

Midsummer,1870$ . 
*  With  beer  at  hay-time  and  harvest, 
t  Usually  with  beer  at  harvest-time. 

iWith  food. 
With  food  and  cider  at  harvest-time,  and  a  cottage, 
Usually  with  food  and  beer  at  harvest-time. 


3  03  to 
8  90  to 


3  14  to 
3  14  to 
3  14  to 
3  14  to 


3  14  to 
3  14  to 


8  48  to 
8  43  to 
8  48  to 
890  to 


8  43  to 
1  81  to 
1  81  to 
1  81  to 

193  to 
1  93  to 
8  17  to 


435 

4  11 

363 

363 

3  63 

363 

363 

363 

8  90* 

890 

8  90 

890 

363 

363 

3  86 

3\)6 

890 

8  90 

338 

338 

890 

8  IT 

8  17 

8  17 

890 

I  45^ 

1451 

145J 

8  17 

8  17 

8  17 

866 


Weekly  earn- 
ings by  task- 
work. 


$3  63  to  14  35 


3  75 


435 


363  to    508 


363  to  538 

3  63  to  4  35 

363  to  4  35 

3  63  to  538 


387 


363 
890 
8  90 
890 


848to  890 
1  93  to  8  48 
193  to    848 


Women. 


Weekly  wages 
without  lodg- 
ing and  food. 


$1  45  to  13  38 
1  45  to  1  69 
1  45  to 
1  81  to 
1  45  to 
1  81  to 
60  to 
181  to 


1 

1  45 
8  17 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 


1  21  to 

96  to 

1  08  to 

06  to 
1  81  to 
1  81  to 

1  81  to 
1  45  to 
1  45  to 
1  45  to 
48  to 


1  81 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
435 
1  81 
1  81 
1  45 
8  17 
1  69 
1  81 
1  81 
1  57 


1  45 
8  17 


1  45 

1  81 

1  45 

1  81  to    1  45 


181  to 
96  to 
96  to 
96  to 


1  81  to 
181  to 


1  81  to 

1  81  to 

96  to 

96  to 


1  45 
1  81 
1  81 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  81 
1  81 
1  81 


78  to 


96  to 


98 
98 

145 
96 
06 
96 

1  45 
96 
96 

1  45 


Children  under 
16. 


Weekly  wages 
witJiout  lodg- 
ing and  food. 


$1  81  to  13  38 
*  96  to  1  }f3 
78  to  1  45 
96  to  1  45 
78  to  i  45 
78 
60  to  96 
84  to       96 


84  to 


&C. 


64  to 
96  to 
60  to 
73  to 
78  to 
1  08  to 

78  to 
78  to 
30  to 


1  81 
8  17 
1  45 
1  45 
1  4Z 
1  45 
78 
1  08 
1  45 
1  80 


54  to 


1  81 
181 


36 

48 


78 


48to  78 
78  to  100 
78to  1  69 
78  to  1  09 
78  to  1  69 
1  69 
145 


78  to       06 

78  to       06 

1  21 

181 

78  to       06 


78  to       06 

73  to       06 

78 


08 
OS 

06 


73to    145 
06 
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AGRICULTURAL   WAGES  IN  ENGLAND   AND   WALES.  365 

SiUeB  of  agricultural  wagm  and  amount  of  weeMg  earnings,  ^.— Continaed. 


Hen. 

Women. 

Children  under 
16. 

IMstrictB  and 
coantiee. 

Weekly  waffM 
withootlodff- 
iDg  and  food. 

Weekly  earn- 
ings by  task- 
work. 

Weekly  wages 
witboni  lodg- 
ing and  food. 

Weekly  wages 
without  lodg. 
ing  and  food. 

CTioUioweU....i 

Chri8t]iM8,1860... 
Lady  Day,  1870... . 
Midsummer,  1870. 
Michaelmas.  1869. 
Christmas,  1860... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 
Midsummer.  1870. 
Michaelmas,  1869. 
Christmas,  1809... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 
MidMmmer,1870. 

12  90 
290 
290 
12  90  to    3  14 
2  42* 
2  17* 
2  42* 
2  42* 
193t 
338 

1  93f 

2  17t 

13  63 
363 

•145 
1  21 
1  21 
11  21  to    1  45 
1  21 
96 
121 
1  21 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 

96 

Enigliton 

96 

242 

50 
1  21 

1  21 

Conway 

1  4^ 

72 

1  45 

363 

f24 

*  With  food  and  cider  at  harrest-time,  and  a  cottage,  SiC, 


t  With  food. 


Weelclg  earnings  of  women  and  cMldren  at  task-work, 
WOMEN. 


• 

Counties. 

Quarter  ended— 

Christmas. 

Lady  Day. 

Midsummer. 

Kent 

12  17 

11  45  to  92  17 

$1  93  to  12  17 

SOSBSX 

12  90 

$193  to    2  42 

145  to    160 

145 

73  to    121 

1  93  to    242 

96  to    145 

P6 
1  45 

96 
1  45 
1  08 

Bcckshiiel 

96  to    1  45 

Xorfelk... 

WflU 

Donei....:::... 

1  08  to    2  90 

96  to    1  21 

Conwali 

1  45 

2  05  to    2  17 

1  45  to    2  17 

145 

1  45 

73to    290 

Hefefordshiro 

1  21 

ShroDshiia 

96to    125 

1  81 

?SSid!»::::;:::::;;:;;::;:::;::::; 

1  45 

Worecstershiie 

1  21  to    1  93 

96  to    1  93 
121 

1  21  to    1  91 

Wsrwiekshire 

96 

I4iiflft]n...  .. 

139 
2  17 
2  17 
1  45 
161 

Kottifi#hsmsh1r^  ,.-r--T--,,-T,^^.... 

2  17 

KwttBidfag,  (Yorkshire) 

MomnoDth 

1  69 

Gower.  rWales) 

1  93 
1  21 

'•rfflklwweU 

CHILDKEN  UNDER  16  YEAKS. 


Kent 

|0  96 

|1  45  to  12  90 
193 
1  69 
181 

Southampton 

Berkshire 

1  21 

Herts 

Xoftbamntonshirf^  

•108 

bS^JS^!_!::;:::.........:..: 

1  31  to    1  45 

24  to    1  21 

121 

Norfolk. 

Bonet 

D^nnihire. 

72  to       96 

ConnraU 

1  45 

OUracestenhirew    

1  45 

1  81 

72  to    1  69 

ShropsMie.....'. 

"W^OTOestcmWpo                   ^^.^^  x. 

10  96 

LlBcohi 1 

1  45 
1  21 



NottiDehamfihirtt           

96  to    1  21 

205 

1  69 
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'SQ6  LABOR  m  EUEOPE  AifD  AMERICA.. 

A  return,  similar  to  the  foregoing,  was  made  to  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons in  Jaly,  1873,  giving  the  average  rate  of  weekly  earnings  of  agri- 
caltoral  laborers  in  England  and  Wales  daring  the  quarters  ended 
Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  1872,  so  far  as  the  same  could  be  readily 
obtained. 

f^The  following  information,  condensed  from  this  return,  exhibits  a 
gratiiying  improvement  in  the  earnings  and  the  condition  of  farm-labor- 
ers over  those  of  1869-'70 : 

'TXt  Epsom  the  weekly  wi^es  to  men  were  14«.  a  week ;  and  women,  68. ;  children 
under  aixteen  years  of  a^e,  Ss. ;  and  the  same  stated  as  weekly  earnings  by  ta^-work. 
In  the  eastern  district  tne  men  earned  168.  by  the  week  and  20«.  by  task-work.  In 
Kent  (at  Faversham)  the  men  earned  20«.  as  weekly  wages  and  268.  at  tadc-work. 
Only  those  who  sow  and  reap  are  engaged  by  task.  Beer,  ale»  and  cider  are  giren  in 
some  places;  in  others  no  refreshment.  In  one  place  in  Wales  the  weekly  wages  to 
men  was  from  158.  to  228.,  and  with  ''  task  money  "  stated  at  188. 6d, ;  and  at  the  same 
nlaoe  breakfast  was  given,  as  weU  as  other  meals,  with  abont  four  pints  of  beer  a  day. 
It  is  mentioned  that  the  snpply  is  afforded  during  the  hay  and  com  harvests,  and  it  is 
added,  **  They  are  not  stinted  in  food."  At  Northampton  the  weekly  wages  was  148. 
Of  oonrse,  the  amount  is  different  in  the  various  counties.  In  Dorsetshire  the  wages 
to  the  ;nen  were  from  9$.  to  128.  per  week.    Shepherds,  208.  in  the  lambing  season. 

^On  the  (Qoeen's)  Osborne  farms  laborers  formerly  received  but  14«. 
per  week,  from  which  was  dedacted  28.  for  the  rent  of  the  cottage  with 
which  each  is  provided.  A  garden  is  attached  to  each  cottage.  A 
quantity  of  thin  beer  is  given  to  each  man.  * 

FABM-WTAOBS  IN  1874. 

There  has  been  an  advance  in  the  price  of  farm-labor  and  a  rediiction 
of  the  hours  of  labor  since  1870. 

In  an  article  on  the  condition  of  the  working-classes  of  England, 
which  appears  on  subsequent  pages,  Mr.  Stanley  James  says : 

The  average  rates  of  farm-wages  throughout  Eng^land  have  since  risen,  and  Che  hours 
of  labor  have  been  reduced.  In  the  northern  counties,  18f.  a  week  is  now.  paid  for  frsm* 
labor;  in  the  midland  districts,  16«. ;  and  in  the  southern  districts,  from  18«.  to  14fl. 
There  are  still  parts  of  England,  however,  in  which  men  are  paid  less  than  the  latter 
sum. 

From  the  London  Times  and  other  undoubted  authorities  the  follow- 
ing information  in  regard  to  the  prices  of  farm-labor  in  Great  Britain  is 
obtained: 

In  Ab«:deen8hire,  a  plowman  receives  from  £28  ((135.52)  to  £30  ((I45iM)  per  an- 
num, with  food  and  lodging. 

In  Mid  Lothian,  agricultural  wages  have  doubled  since  1840. 

In  Northumberland.  21«.  (|5.0d)  a  week  and  38.  (72  cents)  extra  in  harvest,  house 
and  fl»rden  free,  and  80  stone  of  potatoes  within  the  year. 

In  l^orth  Lancashire,  20«.  ($4.84)  and  21«.  ((5.08)  weekly  to  plowmen. 

Yorkshire^  20i.  ((4^4)  to  SSk,  ((5.56.) 

Lincolnshire.  18«.  ((4.36)  per  week,  winter  and  summer. 
*    ;^Korfolk,  2«.  6d,  (60  cents)  per  day,  ordinary  laborers. 

Agricultural  laborers'  wages  have  risen  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  all  over  the  country 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  centunr.— 2liite«,  Ajfril  17, 1&74. 

'^NtiW  Market^  (4P^^  1874.) — Weekly  wages  paid  bv  an  employer  under  the  Duke  <rf 
Kntland,  as  follows :  Laborer,  17a.  2d.  to  18«.  9d.,  ((4.15  to  (4.53 :)  horsekeeper,  18«.  6d.  to 
20«.  btLf  ((4.47  to  (4.94  j)  yardman,  21«.  Ad,,  ((5.16,)  including  harvest-work  and  piece- 
work. 

'^  TM/ord— Wages  ^aid  upon  the  Enettishall  farm  to  a  man  sixty-eight  years  old, 
who  is  the  lowest  paid  among  the  able-bodied  laborers  employed.  Forty-seven  weeks 
at  14«.,  ((3.38)  (158.86 ;  piecework  over  day  waees,  £2  15«.,  8(2.,  ((13.47 ;)  five  weeks 
harvest  wages,  £8  199.,  (43.31 ;  making  a  total  of  (215.64.--iZ¥me9  Jkim  8, 1874. 

Mr.  Walter  Williams,  under  date  of  October  25, 1874,  writes :  "  Farm 
laborers  earn  from  2«.  6d.  to  3s,  6d.  per  day,  according  to  capacity,  with 
perquisites." 
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LABOR   IN  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM.  367 

FABM  WAGES  m  1876. 

The  foUowiDg  extracts,  from  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  Journal^ 
show  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  in  different  counties  of  England  at  the 
most  recent  dates,  and  indicate  a  marked  advance  on  the  rates  of  1870: 

Berkshire,  (Maidenhead,)  January  28.~LiOwe6t  price  for  day-men,  13s,  or  lis,  per  week 
Workiiig  honiB  per  day,  9^. 

Hampetead  Norreys,  January  29.~Wage8, 12$.  and  upwards ;  7  o'clock  to  5.30,  next 
month  to  6  o'clock. 

.finer,  January  14.~WageB,  from  138.  to  168.  per  week  by  day.    Hoars,  from  7  to  5. 

SujfM,  January  19. — ^Waees,  138.  and  14«.  a  week ;  8}  hours  a  day. 

Sommeireetekire,  {Martock^  January  21.~Wage8  11«.,  and  three  gallons  of  cider  per 
week. 

BuMngkamtikire,  February  17.— Wages,  14<.  per  week  for  ordinary  laborers ;  carters 
mod  stockmen,  168.  for  9^  hours'  work. 

CardiganeXvre,  February  19.— Laborers  abundant,  on  account  of  the  strike  in  the  iron 
«nd  ooal  works.    Wages,  where  food  is  not  given,  average  108.  to  ll8. 

HerrfordekAre^  Ftibruary  19. — General  wages,  128.  per  week,  with  cider ;  wagoners  and 
stockmen,  from  38.  to  48.  per  week  more,  with  cider  and  harvest  money  extra. 

NorQ^  £$$ex  and  Souih  Suffolky  February  18.— Wages,  day-work,  28.  per  day  fr^m  6  a. 
m.  to  6  p.  m.,  two  hours  for  meals.    Contract  work  up  to  28.  6d.  per  day. 

Bueke,  North,  February  26,— Wngfis,  138.  to  168.  a  week. 

£i$ex,  February  25.— Wases,  148.  weekly,  from  6.30  to  5  o'clock. 

Hertfordehire,  (near  Maatey,)  Februarv  25. — ^Wages  vary  from  128.  to  158.  per  week ; 
«xcept  in  the  winter,  they  work  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Kent,  February  25. — Wages,  168.  a  week  and  upward. 

Leieestenhire,  (near  Granihim, )  February  24.— Ordinary  wages,  28. 6<f.  a  day ;  no  scarc- 
ity of  men.  Hours,  from  6.30  a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m. ;  in  fact,  the  men  leave  home  at  6  a. 
m.,  and  reach  home  again  at  6  p.  m. 

Manmouthehire,  (Llmarih,)  February  25. — ^Wagee,  128.  to  158.  per  week,  with  perqni* 
•ites.    Hours,  10^. 

Tarkakire,  North  Biding  Dales,  (Leatholme,  Tarm,)  February  23.— W^es  of  farm  ser- 
vants, laborers,  and  mechanics  are  high,  much  out  of  proportion  as  compared  with  the 
price  of  wheat. 

Warwickshire.'— WskgoB,  158.  per  week.    Hours,  about  from  7  till  5. 

Cheshire,  (Tarporley,)  March  3.— Wages  mostly  vary,  according  to  locality,  from  138.  to 
178.  per  week,  and  laborers  are  scarce.  Hours  of  labor  from  7  lu  the  morning  until  6 
in  tiie  evening,  with  30  minutes  for  breakfast,  and  1  hour  for  dinner. 

Berkshire,  March  ll.^Wages,  128.  and  138. ;  carters,  &c,  J  8.  a  week  more.  Hoars  of 
labor,  from  7  a.  m.  till  5  p.  m.,  1  hour  for  dinner ;  in  many  places  fsom  6  a.  m.  till  6  p. 
m.,  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  1  hour  for  dinner. 

borseishire,  March  11.— Wages,  nominally,  about  128.  a  week,  with  perquisites ;  158. 
without.    Good  men  earn  from  28.  to  58.  a  week  extra. 

OUmessiersMre,  March  11.— Wages  from  ll8.  to  148.  per  week.  Hours  of  labor,  from  7 
ju  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

Norfolk, (West,)  March  10.— Wages  are  nominally  138.  per  week,  but  good  men  have 
more. 

Yorkshire,  (  West  Biding,)  March  20.— Wages  from  188.  to  248.  per  week.  Ten  hours 
per  day. 

BuokinghanMhire,  (South,)  March  18.— Wages,  14«.  per  week ;  many  men  earn  more  by 
piecework.    Hours,  fh>m  o  to  5. 

Beeon,  March  18. — ^Wages,  128.  per  week,  with  cider. 

Wiltshire, (lUhury,^  Marck  18.— General  wages,  128.  per  week;  but  in  many  parishes 
it  is  ll8.  for  10  hours'  work;  women,  lOd.  per  day. 

SALAEIES  OP  CUEKKS  IN  BANKS,  INSUEANCE  COMPANIES,  ETC. 

The  following  information,  condensed  from  the  London  Economist  of 
May  1, 1875,  in  regard  to  the  salaries  of  clerks  in  banking  and  other 
institutions,  although  forming  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  report,  will 
prove  of  interest  to  some  readers: 

As  regards  the  iniHal  pay,  the  usual  age  of  entry  in  banks  and  insurance  companies 
is  fJDom  seventeen  or  eighteen  to  twenty,  and  the  salary  from  £70  to  £80.  The  usual 
payof  a  Junior  clerk  between  eighteen  and  twenty  mav  be  roughly  put  at  about  £80. 

The  Bank  of  England,  with  an  establishment  of  eight  hundred  clerks,  returns  the 
Me  of  entry  for  ordinary  clerks  as  eighteen  to  twenty-five,  and  the  initial  p^y  "about 
Xfl^  per  annum."  The  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  with  443  clerks,  returns  the 
^i^  of  entry  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one,  and  the  initial  pay  £80  per  annum,  except 
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in  tbo  case  of  the  Janiors,  who  enter  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  at  £50  per  aantim. 
In  Glyn's,  with  200  clerks,  the  initial  pay  is  £75  per  annnm,  and  the  age  of  entry 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen.  Seventy-five  pounds  for  a  lad  of  eighteen  is  by  no 
means  a  low  salary.  Upon  that  point  I  can  speak  with  considerable  confidence. 
Taking  the  general  mn  oiclerical  employment  in  the  city,  there  are  not  many  places 
where  a  lad  of  eighteen  wonld  get  £75  a  year. 

\  Ab  regards  maximum  pay,  aboat  £350  to  £400  a  year  in  banks,  and,  at  the  most,  £300 
a  year  in  other  establishments,  are  the  maxim  am  amounts  to  which  ordinary  clerks,  if 
they  are  possessed  of  merit— there  being  hardly  any  promotion  except  by  merit— mav 
look  forward  to.  Thus,  in  the  Bank  of  England,  the  secretary  stated  that  every  plerk 
wonld  rise  to  a  "maximum"  of  £300  about  forty-one  to  forty-fonr  years  of  a^e. 

In  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  and  in  Glyn's,  the  maxininin  in  both  cases  is 
stated  to  be  £400  for  an  average  clerk. 

RELATIVE  AMOUNT  OF  WORK  PERFOEMUD. 

In  estimating  the  actaal  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  Kiugdoni,  fiom 
the  fignrespresented  on  the  preceding  pages,  regard  has  only  been  had 
to  the  nnmber  of  hours  of  labor  which  the  work-people  have  exchanged 
for  the  sums  named.  The  computation  is  made  upon  the  supposition 
that  each  man,  at  a  given  occupation,  will  perform  a  definite  amount  of 
work  per  hour,  whether  he  labor  eight,  nine,  or  ten  hours  per  day ;  in 
other  words,  that  men  who  have  been  working  ten  hours  i>er  day  will 
perform  on«>  tenth  less  if  the  time  is  reduced  to  nine  hours,  and  one-fifth 
less  if  reduced  to  eight  hours  per  day ;  waich  supposition  may  or  may 
not  be  correct. 

If  it  be  required  to  ascertain  the  advance  in  the  cost  occasioned  by  a 
redaction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  this  pro  rat.a  mode  of  computation  will 
furnish  the  result  approximately  correct.  But  when,  in  determinii^gthe 
results  of  this  investigation,  it  becomes  necessary  to  compare  the  cost 
of  labor  in  Great  Britain  with  that  in  the  United  States,  other  data  will 
be  required  in  addition  to  those  which  have  already  been  under  consid- 
eration. The  question  is,  What  amount  of  labor  is  exchanged  for  a 
given  quantity  of  coin,  or  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  !  This  leads  to 
the  fiirther  inquiry,  Does  a  workman  in  the  United  Kingdom  accom- 
plish as  mudi  work,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  as  one  in  a  similar  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States  t  This  branch  of  the  investigation  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  author  before  and  during  his  visit  to  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  endeavored  to  gather 
such  facts  as  would  enable  him  to  determine  this  question.  Through 
observation  and  inquiry  the  conclusion  was  reached  that,,  in  most  indus- 
trial pursuits,  a  workman  in  England  does  not  perform  so  much  work 
in,  say,  nine  hours  as  another  of  equal  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  same 
branch  in  the  United  States.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  were  vari- 
ous,  some  of  which  are  here  presented. 

Hr.  Bellick,  then  United  States  consul  at  Bradford,  is  of  opinion  that 
work-people  will  not  perform  as  much  work  in  a  week  as  similar  work- 
men in  the  United  States.  The  English  work-people,  he  stated,  lack 
intelligence,  waste  time,  and  by  their  intemperate  habits  injure  their 
health,  and  consequently  lessen  their  ability  to  labor. 

The  same  reply,  substantially,  was  made  by  the  consul  at  SheflSeld, 
and  by  others  elsewhere,  each  possessing  such  an  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  as  enabled  him  to  express  an  intelligent  opinion. 

A  Mr.  Dodge,  formerly  of  Oohoes,  N.  Y.,  a  manufacturer  of  files  near 
Manchester,  having  employed  workmen  at  the  same  labor  in  both  coun- 
tries, and  therefore  fully  qualified  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion,  stated, 
in  reply  to  a  question,  that  English  workmen  perform  less  work  in 
a  given  time  than  Americans  In  similar  employment.  He  gave  as 
a  reason,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  want  of  "adaptability''  of  the  former 
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to  different  kinds  of  work ;  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  tbem  out  of  ^^old 
ruts,"  or  to  train  them  to  work  more  rapidly  than  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to. 

It  is  evident  that  the  intemperate  habits  of  the  men,  and  the  loss  of 
time  consequent  thereon,  prevent  them  from  performing  a  full  week's 
work.  True,  while  at  work,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
week,  the  men  work  as  rapidly  as  those  in  the  United  States ;  but  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  week  this  is  not  the  case  with  men  who  drink  to  ex- 
cess. Even  if  men  of  such  habits  do  not  observe  the  festal  day  of  their 
patron,  Saint-Monday,  they  are  unable  to  perform  a  fair  day's  work 
so  soon  after  the  dissipation  of  Saturday  night  and  Sunday.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  men  in  Sheffield,  as  will  appear  in  subsequent 
pages  under  the  caption,  *'  Condition  of  the  laboring  classes." 

The  fact  will  not,  perhaps,  be  disputed,  that  in  most  branches  of 
manufacture,  especially  at  machine  or  engineering  work^  and  in  the 
fabrication  of  hard  ware,  cutlery,  and  other  manufeictures  of  iron  and  steel, 
the  workmen  perform  less  work  per  week,  on  an  average,  than  an  equal 
number  in  the  United  States.  < 

The  next  inquiry  is,  What  percentage  of  reduction  should  be  made 
in  the  computation  t  From  observation  and  inquiry  the  author  is  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  amounts  to  ten  per  cent.^  in  other  words,  that,  on 
an  average,  nine  hundred  men  in  the  United  States,  employed  at  the 
branches  indicated,  as  well  as  at  many  others,  will  accomplish  as  much 
efficient  work  per  week  as  one  thousand  in  England.  If,  therefore,  the 
boars  of  labor  in  England  were  as  formerly,  fifty-nine  per  week,  and  in 
the  United  States  fifty-four,  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  a 
given  number  of  men  in  the  respective  countries  would  be  about  the 
same. 

In  cotton  and  in  other  textile  fiEictories,  and  in  some  other  branches  of 
industry,  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  labor  performed  in  the 
two  countries  is  not  so  great.  A  fair  average  of  the  whole  industrial 
population  of  the  two  countries  would,  it  is  believed,  indicate,  in  favor 
of  the  work-people  of  the  United  States,  a  difference  of  but  eight,  pos- 
sibly of  but  six,  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  work  performed. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that,  after  the  rise  of  wages  in 
England  in  the  year  1872,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  men  in  many 
branches  of  industry  performed  less  work  than  when  the  rates  were 
lower.  An  illustration  of  this  feict  is  given  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Leeds  Mercury,  who  presents  an  interesting  comparison  of  the  work 
done  by  colliers  in  1864  and  1873 : 

In  1864  the  average  product  of  our  coal-mines  gave  for  each  person  employed  327i 
tonSy  which  for  313  working-days,  is  equal  to  21^  cwt.  for  each  person  per  day.. 

In  1868  the  average  promict  gives  for  each  person  317  tons,  which,  for  313  working 
days,  is  equal  to  W  cwt.  for  each  person  per  day :  and  in  1873  the  average  product 
gives  for  each  person  only  371  tons,  which,  for  313  days,  is  equal  to  17^  cwt.  for  each 
person  per  day.  It  wiU  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  first  period  of  five  years  (1864  to  1868) 
tiiere  was  a  diminished  output  per  person  of  about  7  per  cent.^21i  to  20  cwt.  In  the 
second  period  of  five  years  (18^  to  1873)  the  output  had  declined  by  12^  per  cent.— 20 


to  17^  cwt.  per  day  for  each  person.  So  in  the  ten  years  each  person  employed  about 
a  coal-mine  nas  reduced  his  labor  bv  nearly  19  per  cent.^21^  to  17|  cwt.  per  day.  It 
is  a  remarkable  £ict  that,  while  there  has  been  so  great  a  reduction  in  the  amount 


of  work  performed  per  man  in  1873,  the  rates  of  wa^es  have  advanced  from  30  per 
cent,  upward. 

A  further  illustration  of  this  fact  was  given  to  the  author  by  a  mine 
oymer  or  igent  residing  in  Manchester.  The  average  earnings  of  all 
the  miners  in  a  certain  mine  in  1871,  was  ^s.  Id,  per  day :  while  in  1872, 
when  the  rates  were  from  100  to  150  per  cent  higher,  the  weekly  earn- 
ings of  the  same  men  were  really  2d,  per  week  less.  They  averaged  less 
than  4  working-days  per  week,  while  many  worked  but  from  3  to  3  J  days. 
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II.— PEICES  OP  PROVISIONS,  GEOCEEIES, HOUSBEENTjETC, 

Having  in  the  foregoing  pages  given  the  earnings  of  work-people  em- 
ployed in  the  manafactoring  and  mining  districts  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  1871,  before  the  advance  in  the  cost  and  the  redaction  in  the 
honrs  of  labor,  also  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  1872  and  in  subsequent 
years,  and  the  earnings  of  farm-laborers  in  1870  and  in  recent  years,  the 
readers  of  these  pages  who  may  desire  to  institnte  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  prices  of  labor  in  Great  Britain  and  those  in  Continental 
Europe  or  the  United  States  of  America,  will  find  the  necessary  data  so 
far  as  regards  the  United  Kingdom.  The  figures,  originally  given  in 
British  money,  have,  in  most  cases,  been  computed  in  the  coin,  but  not 
in  the  paper-currency  equivalent,  of  the  United  States.  If  the  purchas- 
ing-power of  the  British  shilling  were  really,  as  well  as  nominally, 
identical  in  value  with  24  cents  (coin)  in  the  United  States,  and  with  the 
mark  of  Germany,  which  are  very  nearly  the  equivalents,*  then  no 
future  presentation  of  facts  were  necessary  to  enable  the  economist  to 
make  the  comparison  above  indicated. 

If,  in  the  near  future,  auniformity  of  weight  and  fineness  of  the  gold-coin 
bearing  different  names  and  the  impress  of  sovereignty  of  various  coun- 
tries l^  adopted,  the  traveler  would  find  that  his  poin  would  pass  cur- 
rent in  the  world's  market*  but  he  would  be  doomed  to  disappointment 
if  he  supposed  that  its  aoility  to  minister  to  his  wants  were  the  same 
everywhere. 

PURCHASING-POWER  OF  WAGES. 

If  a  workman  in  Birmingham  receive  for  fifty-four  hours'  labor  30«., 
or  about  $8.33  in  United  States  currency,  and  another  of  the  same  oc- 
cupation in  Philadelphia  earn  $12.50, it  would  be  inaccurate  to  say  that 
the  earnings  of  the  latter  were  50  per  cent,  more  than  those  of  tilie 
former.  The  question  is  not  what  is  the  United  States  equivalent  of  the 
thirty  British  shillings,  but  what  is  tiie  purchasing-power  of  the  wages 
of  the  one  workman  in  England  and  of  the  other  in  the  United  Sti^tes. 
In  other  words,  how  much  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  will  the  earn- 
ings of  the  one  purchase  as  compared  with  the  other  t  For  tiie  solution  of 
this  question  other  elements  are  necessary,  and  these  must  be  consid- 
ered under  the  next  general  head,  viz : 


*  The>foUowiiiff  table  shows  the  relative  weight  and  value  of  the  gold  coins  of  I^nrope, 
which  most  neany  approximate  those  of  the  United  States : 

Country. 

U.S.  gold. 

Weight  In  pore  soM. 

DenomiBfttion. 

Gmfna 
troy. 

Itetric 
grftinines. 

HA]f-«ac1« 

4.8665 

4.023 

4.7GI 

116.1 
113 

119.090 
U0.a6 

T.9n 

SoTerdgn 

Or^M^tBriteinw.T. 

7.3Si 

Twenty^fiye-frano  piece 

Fnmoe. 

7.95B 

Twentjinarkpieoe... 

Genmay 

xue 
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Priem  of  jMnovMoM,  frocerie$,  and  otiur  leadbfg  arUdes  of  c&mwmpiion^  aUo  qf  hout&r&U 
OMd  hoard,  in  the  mamtfacturing  toums  of  Great  Britain, 


ArtielM. 


■NOLAND. 


1872. 


Birminf^hnn.     Bradford. 


1874. 


Bradford. 


1873. 


Hnddersfleld. 


Hoar:  PBOViBioira. 

Wheat,  saperflo6 perbbl. 

Wheat, extra  family do.. 

Bye do., 

Gera-meal do.. 

Beef: 

Freeh,  roaatlBg-pieoee per  lb 

Freeh,  Boop-pieoes do.. 

Freeh,  raiiii»<«teaks do.. 

Corned do.. 

Veal: 

Fore-quarters do.. 

Hind-qnarters do.. 

CatleU .—....do.. 

Mutton: 

Fore^nartert do.. 

Leg.: do.. 

Chm.t do.. 

Pork: 

Freeh do.. 

Corned  or  salted ,...do.. 

Baeon do.. 

Hams,  smoked do.. 

Shoulders do.. 

Sausages do.. 

LardTTr. do.. 

Codfish,  dry do.. 

Maekera,  pickled 4o.. 

Butter do.. 

Cheese do.. 

Potatoes do.. 

Siee —  do.. 

Besas  ..1 perqt. 

XUk do.. 

Sggs perdos. 

6B0CSBXB8,  XTC. 

Tea.  Oolong,  or  other  good  hlaok per  lb. 

Coffee: 

Sio^  green • do.. 

Bk»,Toast6d do.. 


$8  50 
900 


16  00  to  $8  50 
900 


#7  85 

784 


10  14  to 
10  to 


14  to 


SSto 
10  to 


17  to 


13to      19 


16  to 
SO  to 


14  to 
14  to 


(onto 

19  to 


16  to 

17  to 


]8to 


18  to 
16  to 


16  to 


7  84 

S4 
81 
33 
23 

18 
SI 
34 

90 
84 
84 

90 
80 
80 
84 
80 
80 
80 
08 


10  lOto 
84  to 


90  to 


84  to  88 
16 
03 
06 


]6to 


floor: 
Good 


60to      78 


84  to 
14  to 


05  to 


33  to 
33  to 


32 
30 
Oil 
10 
06 
08 
18 


60 


do.. 

TeUowC do.. 

OrifeeB do.. 


2lewOrlsiEDi do.. 

^  Porto Bico do.. 

flbnp... ...*...... ....do.. 

soap, common  ••■..■.........>........... do. . 

fltttch. do.. 

Coal.. per  ton 

Ofl,eoal pergaU. 

ixnovnc  dbt  goods,  ro. 


oeto     10 
oeto     10 

09to      10 

05 
07 


34  to 
80  to 


05  to 


84  to 


36  to 


16  to 
33  to. 


07to      08 


48 
84 
Oli 
QB 
08 
08 
36 


#7  98 
8  61 
786 
798 

20 
18 
36 
16 

16 
18 
84 

16 
80 
24 


16 

16 

18 

84 

80 

16  to      80 

13to      18 

18 

08to      18 

84to      38 

ISto      80 

(*) 
04to      10 


06 
18to      84 


64to      84 


30 
30 

08 
10 
10 


06  to 


BBnnni,4-4.«taDdardqnalil7 per  yd 

Bleaehed,  4-4,  staodara  qnality do.. 


06 

436 
Notnsedt... 


Bsown,  9^  stasidaird  qnsUts^  ..••.•....do.. 

Msaehed,  9S,  stnidaid  qnaiity do- 
Cotton  IfennsLfbod  quality do.. 

TSckfn9i,gooa  qnaiity do. 

Prints do.. 

Mooeselins  delaines do.. 

Bs<iami^siedinm  qnaUty do.. 

Bnvti^  men's  heayy per  pair. 


tSLD 


Six-roomed  tenements 

BdABD. 


>.pof  monui. 

.r.....do. 


.perweek. 
do.. 


09 

18  to      16 

3  86to  460 

56 


ORto  18 

oeto  18 

89to  88 

aOto  54 

80to  46 

94to  66 

07to  80 

33to  48 

84to  sl 

8  90to  3  87 


4  84to  6  05 
6  63to  7  66 


8  90to  3  36 
1  45to  194 


06 

18 

438 


09  to 
09  to 


18 
8  90to  3  63 


IB  to 
16  to 


10  to 
18  to 


14 
16 


48 
48 
36 
88 
16 
16 

36  to      43 
8  88to  384 


30  to 
10  to 


16 
18 


5  76to  7  80 
9  60  to  14  40 


3  88to  3  60 
1  66to  8  16 


18  to 
14  to 
16  to 
88to  38 
14 
ISto  18 
97to  133 
890to  337 


3  83to  4  00 

4  00to  5  48 


1  94to  848 
1  69to  1  94 


*  Hatf  a  oent  to  ftmr-iUths  of  a  cent 

1 6ss  sfanost  nniTensal,  60  cents  per  1,000  feet 

X  Brogans,  elastio  sides. 
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Prices  of  p}'0vi9U>M,  groceries^  and  other  leading  artidlea  of  consumpUonf  ^.— Continaod. 


Articles. 


Floor:  pbovisioks. 

Wheat,  SQperflne perbbl. 

Wheat^  extra  family do.. 

Bye do.. 

Com<meal do.. 

Beef: 

Fresh,  T0ft8ting>plecee per  lb. 

Freah,  sonp-pieoea do., 

Freeh,  mmp-ateaka do.. 

Corned do.. 

Yeali 

Fore-qnarten do.. 

Hind-qnartera do.. 

Catleta do. 

llatton: 

Fore-qiiArters do. 

Leg do.. 

Chops do.. 

Pork: 

Fresh do. 

Corned  or  salted do. 

Baoon do. 

Hams,  smoked do.. 

Shoulders do. 

Sansagea do. 

Lard do.. 

Codfish,  dry do.. 

Botter do.. 

Cheese do.. 

Potatoes do.. 

.do 


Leeds. 


17  57 


♦7  74 
900 
•SOSto  6  14 
3  99to  4  11 


SO 


30 


as 


07 


09 


06 


(*) 


5  14 


Bloe. 

Beans perqt 

Milk do.. 

Eggs ^ perdoi..  94 

0B0CBBIB8,  ITC. 

Tea.  Oolong  and  other  good  black  — per  lb.  .||0  60  to      88 
Coffee : 

Bio,green do..  33 

BiOt  roasted do. 

Sa«tr: 

Good  brown do.. 

Yellow  C do.. 

ColfeeB do.. 

Molasses: 

New  Orleans do.. 

Porto  Bioo do.. 

Sirup do.. 

Soap,  common do.. 

Starch do.. 

Cool per  ton. 

OUtCoal per  gall. 

DOMESTIC  DBT  GOODS,  BTC. 

Shirtings: 

Brown,  4-4,  standard  qaalitv per  yd 

Bleached,  4-4,  standard  qnality do. . 

Sheetings : 

Brown,  9-8,  standard  qnalitr do. 

Bleached,  9-8,  standard  quality do. 

Cotton  flannel  good  quality do.. 

Tickings,  good  quality -.do.. 

Prints do- 

Mousseline  de  laines do. 

Sstinets,  medium  quality do. 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair. 

'  HOUSE-BENT. 

Four-roomed  tenements per  month . 

Six-roomed  tenements 

BOARD. 

For  men... .^ per  week. 

For  women do.. 


17 


187SL 


Manchester. 


16  to 


83 

10 
34 
18 

17 
90 
ft( 

18 
91 
94 

16 
16 
19to  18 
9ato  98 
19 
16  to  18 
09to      18 


1874. 


Kewcastle- 
on-Tyne. 


90to      98 
16to      90 


•0  94  to 


04to      08 


06  to 

90  to 


64to      97 


04 
06 
08 
10 

3  14to  4  44 
48 


06  to 


10  to 
10  to 


388 


19  to 
50  to 
39  to 
19  to 
09  to 


43 
66 

48 
33 
17 
98 
1  09 
2  90  to  363 


4  60to  4  84 
6  8bto  6  76 


C) 


•6  17 
677 

4  96 

5  08 

99 
14 
94 
16 

18 
90 
94 

16 
90 


1873. 


Nottingham. 


•7  50 
8n 
400 


•0  19to 


91  to 


48to      79 
94 


07 
08 
00 

(gaUon,)36 

(gallon.)  48 

(gallon,)  60 

08 

19 

4  84 

48 


09 
16 

18 
94 
16 
90 
14 
94 
54 
334 


soo 

7  10 


SS 

10 
39 
Si 

18 

38 
88 

18 
98 
94 

18 
18 
99 
94 
18 

as 

M 

IS 

S4to      94 

19to      91 

(bQabet,)6S 

(Haiioot,)13 

"'30to"**'3i 


16  to 


48  to 


96 

36 


06 

07 


06 

06tO      68 

18 

338to  356 

(t) 


«7to 
68  to 


19 

13 


19to  49 
90to  56 
19tO  36 
94to  48 
OOto  15 
94 


9«8to  3  «3 


3  36  to  4  94 

4  84t)0  794 


990to  3  39 
1  4Sto  1  93 


*Oas,  per  1,000  feet,  84  cents. 


t  Yoxies  much. 


I  Workiug-cl/issee  do  not  board. 
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Priee9  of  provinonSf  groceries,  and  other  leading  articles  of  consumpiionj  <f*c.— Continaed. 


Articles. 


England— Oontinned. 


1872. 


Sheffield. 


1874. 


London.    Liverpool.   St.  Helens.    Sunderland. 


p,^^.  PB0VI8I0N8. 

Wheikt,  sapeiflne perbU. 

Wheat,  extra  fiunily do.. 

Bye do., 

Corn-meal do.. 

Beef: 

Preah,  roaating-pieoes per  lb 

Fresh,  soop-pieoes do.. 

Presh,  romp-eteaks do.. 

Coraed do.. 

Veal: 

Pore^nartera do.. 

Hind-qnartera do.. 

CnUeU do.. 

ICaltou : 

Ptee-<|iiarter8...«.. ...do.. 

Leg do.. 

Chops do.. 

P«rk: 

Fresh do.. 

Corned  or  salted do.. 

Bacon do.. 

HanMLsmoked do.. 

Shoulders do.. 

Saaaagea do.. 

LardTT!: do.. 

Codil8h,di7 do.. 

JCaekenl,  pickled do.. 

""""^  "  do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Bka do.. 

Beaaa perqt. 

Milk. !7.d6.. 

Bggs. perdos. 

oboobbus,  era 

Tea,  Ooloog  ot  other  good  black. per  lb. 
CeOiM: 

Bio,  green do.. 

Bio,  roasted do.. 

Sngr:   ^ 

Good  brown.. ••>...••  ...•...■•.do. . 

TeQowC do.. 

CoflfeeB do.. 

Helasses: 

New  Orleans do.. 

^^  Porto  Bioo do.. 

flfrap  ............................. do.. 

8aap,  conmon. do.. 

Starch  ............................ do.. 

Cosl per  ton. 

Oil,coal per  gall. 

DOMEffnO  DBT  000D6,  Sia 

SUrtlngs: 

Brown,  4-4,  standard  quality. per  yd. 

Bleached,  4-4,  standard  quality. do.. 
Sheetings: 

Brown,  9^  standai^  quaUty  . . .  do.  . 

Bleaehed,9-8,standaMqnali^.do.. 

CflttiNi.flanneL  medium  quality do. . 

TlflMngs,  good  quality do.. 

Prints do.. 

Moosselineda  lalnea do.. 

fiatiaets,  medium  qnaUty do.. 

Boots,  men's  heayy per  pair. 

BOUHB-BIRT. 

PlparToomed  tenements  .......per  mo. 

.\r.do.. 

Pjuriaechaniea,  Ac per  week. 

1  employed  in  fMstories. .do, 


$7  71  to  $8  89 

8  00  to   8  57 

5  71  to   6  89 

4  57 

30 
17 
28 
20 

18 
18 
84 

16 
80  to  21 
20tO      22 


16  to 
20  to 


05  to 


80 


34  to 

14  to 

•16  to    •84 

03to      06 

08 
06 
18 


88  to 


05 

04 

06 

04to      08 

08to      18 

3  14  to  3  87 

56 


06  to      13 
10  to      16 


13to      80 

aato    60 

16  to  30 
18  to  60 
13to  84 
16  to  38 
180 
3«lto  3  75 


3  36to  438 
6  05 


8  90to  363 
1  45  to  1  93 


17  02 
7  26- 


10  23 
18 

28 
22 


22 


60 


34 
80 

(bushel,)  96 
04 


73 


(gallon,)  73 
07 
18 
18 
5  81 


08 
15 

38.1 
36 
30 
84 
80 
33 
75 
336 


oe 

15 

85 
31 
87 
81 
15 
17 
48 
384 


4  84 
688 


340 


10  83 
80 
82 
22 

32 


34 
80 
Olf 
06 


10  04  to 


$6  40 
7  12 
540 

504 

38 
16 
34 
18 

80 
88 


16 
38 
84 

18 
17 
19 
36 
81 
84 
80 
07 
06 
34 
88 
01 
18 
09 
10 
38 


76 


13 
360 


78  to     94 

84 
36 

06 
07 
07 

(gaUon,)  46 
(gallon,)  54 
08 
06 
18 
384 
48 


09  to 
18  to 


13 
84 


48 
184 
18 


3  76 


84  to     46 

48to      84 

18  to     84 

84  to     64 

10  to     14 

88 

IQD 

888 


489 
608 


336 
880 


*  Per  stone. 


f  Double  width. 
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LABOB  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 


Prices  9/prom9ion8,  groomies,  and  other  leading  artU)le$  of  cansuti^fHon^  ^o.~Contina6d. 


Articles. 


1872. 


Cardiff: 


Newport. 


Glasgow. 


1873. 


1874. 


187S. 


Dondee. 


Leitk. 


PBOyXSIOMS. 

Flour; 

Wheat,  superfine .  .per  bbl 

Wheat,  extra  funily  . .do. 
Beef: 

|tesh,  Toasting-piecee.pr  lb . 

Frosb,  soap-pieces do. . 

Fresh,  mmp-gteaks do. . 

Corned do.. 

Teal: 

Fore-qnariers do 

Hiud^iaarters dO. . 

CaOets do.. 

Hotton: 

•    Fore^narters do. 

Leg do. 

Chops do.^ 

Pork: 

Fresh do. 

Corned  or  salted do. 

Bacon do. 

Hams,  smoked do. 

Sbonldeni do.. 

Sausages do. 

Lard do. 

Codfish,  dry do. 

Butter do. 

Cheese do. 

Potatoes do.. 

Bice do 

Milk perqt. 

Bgga per  doc. 

OB0CBBIB8,  BTC. 

Zea,  Oolong  or  other  good 
black per  lb. 

Cofi'ee: 

Rio,  green do.. 

Bio^  roasted do.. 

Bugax: 

Good  brown do.. 

Yellow  C do 

ColfeeB do. 


•7  47 
795 

30 
16 
31 
30 

18 
19 
84 

18 
19 
SO 

18 


♦8  47 
8  71 

SO 
16 
S3 


16  to 


•6  48 
7S0 

94 
18 
34 
IB 


•onto     83 

17 
17 
17 
80 


19 


14  to      16 
aoto      33 


14  to  16 

18to  30 

SOto  84 

16to  80 

14  to  18 


84  to 


37 


03 
03to  06 
07to      08 

30 


44to      97 


•OdSto      86 
14  to      19 


04to  06 
04 
80 


48to      08 


New  Orleans do.. 

BortoRico do.. 

Sirup do.. 

Soap,  common per  lb. 

Stsioh do.. 

Coal per  ten. 

Oil,  cool per  gall. 

DOifSSnC  DBT  QOOOS,  BTa 

Shirtings : 

Brown,4.4,  stand.vd.per  yd. 

Bleached,  4-4,  standard. do.. 
Sheetings: 

Brown,  9-8,  standard.  ..do.. 

Bleadied,  9^,  standard  do. . 
Cot^o  flanneL  medium . . .  do . . 
Tickings,  good  quality — do. . 

PrinVs :.do*. 

Housseline  do  taines do. . 

Satinets,  medium  quality. do. . 
Boots, men's  heavy  ..per  pair. 

fiOUSB-BIMT. 

Four-roomed  tenemeut.pr  mo. 
Six-roomed  tenements.... do.. 


Va  mechanics.  &c.  .per  week. 
Fbr  women  in  nctorfes ...  do. . 


08 


40 


90 
36 
17 
16 
16to  80 
06 
36 
18 
00|| 
04 
08 
34 


60to   78 


30to   33 
86to   40 


05 
07to   08 


16  53 
736 

34 

17 
84 
18 

15 
81 
33 

15 
19 
88 

18 
16 
30 
85 
17 
16 
18. 
06 
36 
18 


•9  68 


•0  30  to  •OS 
18 
30 
30 

16 
16 


30 
19 
90i 

16 

14 

aoto      83 

d4to      98 


19to      89 

19U>     90 

30 

80 

19 
Si 

98 

16 
83 
34 

Uto      19 


34 

Kto      38 

14 


06tO      07 

lOto      13 

560 


05 

06to      07 

lOtp      13 

400 


04 


65 

31 
38 

05 
06 
07* 


05 


04  to 
38tb 

16 

(bush.)  1 93 

04to      07 

I3tb      16 

84to     33 


48to      64 


30 
06 
98 
39 

(]buHb4  193 
05 
•16 
98 


48to      85 


38  to 
07  to 


31 


387 


OS 

96 

06to      OOJ     08U»      09 

10  to      14*     13to       13 

580to  600  £94 


09to      13 
07  to      17 

34to      30 

33to      43 

34 

30 

15to  *   19 

18  to      81 

84 

3  39to  4  35 


484 
6  78  to  736 


390to  339 
193 


09  to      13 
07  to      17 

36to  30 
86t0  36 
84 
30 
15 
18 
84 
339 


390 
435 


07  to      13 
09to      18 


16 


13 
33 


*a4t)0  3d 
11 
90 

133to  193 

38rrto  4d4 


10  u> 


10 
14 


30 
43 


17 
14 


t 


605 

726 


3  44 


363 

5  65 


890 


360 
865 


363    390to  363   318to  998 
8  66    193  to  318  177 


*  Linen. 
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Prioe$  of  provinoiMf  grooerief,  c^nd  other  leading  arUdei  of  ooneumpUon,  ^c— Continued. 


ArticlM. 


BeliiMt. 


1874. 


Londonderry. 


1873. 


Portlaw. 


1873. 


1874. 


Ploor:  PSOyiMpiW. 

WlwaMopeiftne p6rl>bL||5  81  to  KITS 

WbMt,  eztm  DunUy do. 

Bye do. 

Corn-meal do.. 

Beef: 

Tiesli,  roMtisg-pieoes per  lb 

Freeh,  eoop-pieces do. 

Freeh,  mmp^teaks do. 

Corned do. 

Yeel: 

F6re-qoariers do. 

Hind-qnaitere do. 

Co^U do. 

VoUon: 

Fbfe-qoafiort -do.. 

Leg do 

Chope do 

Perk: 

Freeh do.. 

Coned  or  ealted .do.. 

BaeoD do.f 

H>i»Bl  emoked ...........................  do .  ■ 

8h<ra]aera do..       ISto      18 

Senaagos do..      18to     18 

Lard do..  19 

Codflsb,  dry do. 

MMkerel,  pickled do. 

Butter .do. 

Ckoeee do. 

Potatoee do. 

.do 


18  71 


$7  90 
900 


86  33 
^6  82 


14  to      15 

14  to      16 

14  to      16 

15 


12  to  18 
12  to  18 
l2to      Id 

12to  13 
14  to      18 

16 


16 


4  14 

16 
14 
18 
14 


|0  18  to 


% 


Bioe. 


per  qt 

Milk. r..do. 

Bggs per  doe 

OBO0BUK8,  BTC. 

Tee,  Oolong  or  Other  good  block per  lb 

Coffee: 

Bio,  green do.. 

Bio,  roosted do.. 

^Good  brown do.. 

TellowC .do.. 

CofliBeB do.. 

IColaaaes: 

KewOrleans pergnll 

Porto  Bioo .do.. 

Sfmp do.. 

8oap,eonuBoo per  lb 

fUareh do. 

Cool per  ton 

00,  coal per  gall 


24 

16 

(boahel,)  36 

04 


24 

SO 

(bushel,)  40 

04to      03 


24 
20 
OOi 
05 


28 
90 

oon 

04 


16  to      24 


44to      64 


84 


78 


88 


05  to      06 


07 


07 

09 

4  35 to   605 


06 

00 

5  80to   720 


Skirtings: 


DOMlBnC  DS7  GOODS,  ITC. 


.per  yd 


■r 


Brown, 4-4,  standard  qoality  ... 

Bleached,  4-4,  standard  quality . 
BheetingB: 

Brown,  9^  standard  qiLkUtv do.. 

Bleaehed,  9-8,  standarc  quality do. 

Cotton-flannel,  medium  qnality do.. 

TioUngi,  good  quality do. 

Printa do. 

Hooaseline  do  laines do.. 

Satineta,  medium  qn^ty do.. 

Boots,  men's  hesTy ^ — per  pair 

BODSI-SBHT. 

Voor-roomed  tenements per  mo 

flix-wwimed  tenements do.. 


Jw  mechanics,  Sbo per  week 

For  women  employed  in  factories do. 


08  to 
10  to 


36to      60 


S2to      24 


07 

06 

626 

56 


87 

146 

08 

08 

584 


24to      36 

32to      44 

2  66  to  605 


2  00 to  250 

3  00  to  400 


2  18 


1  93 

2  42 


2  16  to  3  60 
1  68  to  1  92 


207 


243 
3  41 


892 
1  46 


t7  43 
807 
554 

5  4T 

21 
16 
25 
20 

18 
20 
25 

IT 
19 


21 
18 
19 
24 
IT 
18 
IT 
OT 
08 
29 
19 
88 
06 
09 
08 
25 


28 
35 

OT 
06 

08 

ss 

60 
T8 
08 

i^ 

48 


11 
14 

25 
3J 
27 
88 
15 
23 
88 
323 


4  14 

59T 


8  11 
193 
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376  LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS^  GROCERBSS,  ETC. 

[From  the  anthor's  notes.] 

BiRMiNOHAM.— Rent  of  kitchen  and  two  rooms  above,  in  rear  of  hoase,  48.  a  week ; 
in  front,  5^.  Bread,  Sd.  for  4-ponnd  loaf.  Meat,  1«.  per  pound.  Cheese,  good  Aroerican, 
7d,  per  pound.  Rent  of  three  rooms,  abont  38. 6d  per  week  for  back,  and  4$.  €d,  for 
front ;  average,  abont  4$.  Hoose-rent  in  saborbs,  lower  than  in  the  city— 4j.  to  4$.  W, 
for  house  of  four  rooms ;  68,  for  six  rooms. 

Sheffield.— Rent  of  rooms,  ordinary  price,  4$,  per  week  for  four  rooms,  or  about  1<. 
per  room.  Good  rooms  rent  for  more.  A  respectable  small  house  may  be  had.  for  6$,  a 
week.  Meat  in  ShefQeld  is  good.  Workingmen  buy  the  best,  and  they  can  afford  it. 
Excellent  beef  and  mutton,  10^  per  pound ;  good  at  S^tL  Ajuerican  bacon,  7d,  to  9d. 
Butter,  from  1«.  to  1«.  2d. 

Manchester.— Leg  of  veal,  9d, ;  best  fillet,  6d,  Leg  of  mutton,  9d,  Good  beef;  for 
stewing,  lid, ;  for  roasting,  9d.  to  9id,  Tea,  very  ^K>d,  2$.  4d,  to  2$,  Qd, ;  best,  3t. 
Good  white  sugar,  4d. ;  best,  4id;  brown,  3d,  to  3|d.  Flour,  2$,  to  2$.  Id,  per  stone. 
Bacon,  7d,  to  9d,  Cheese,  6^  to  8d.  Dry  goods,  low.  Rent  of  rooms,  4*.  for  four 
rooms.  In  another  part  of  the  city  rents  are 39.  9d.,  4a.  6d.,  and  48.  for  four  rooms.  Good 
cheese,  8d.,  chiefly  American,  which  is  very  good,  and  occasionally  better  than  English, 
at  the  same  price.    Good  tea,  28,  Qd, ;  best,  St, 

Halifax. — ^Four  rooms  in  upper  part  of  house,  from  £8  to  £9  per  year.  Better 
houses,  built  by  Crossleys,  two  rooms  on  a  floor,  larger  frontage,  at  10  guineas  a  year, 
and  poorer  at  lower  rates. 

Bradford. — ^Rent  of  houses,  five  or  six  rooms,  for  clerks,  £18  to  £20  per  year. 

Nottingham. — ^Rent  of  three  to  four  rooms,  average  48,  per  week.  Some  nice  houses 
in  a  good  street  rent  for  the  same.  Within  the  walls  of  the  old  town  four  to  fivo  rooms, 
inducling  taxea^  48,  to  48,  6d,  Price  of  provisions  much  the  same  as  in  other  western 
towns.  About  lOd,  to  1«.  for  the  best  beef;  8d.  to  lOdL  for  very  good :  quite  good  at  9(2. 
Veal  lOd.  by  the  leg ;  13d.  for  cutlets,  and  much  less  for  the  poorer  pieces. 

HuDDBRSFiELD.  Pricc  of  board,  for  workmen,  10«.;  for  workwomen,  7«.  per  week. 

Cork.  (From  Mr.  Derby's  notes.)  Prices  in  a  provision  store :  Beef  and  mutton,  10<L 
to  1«.  lier  pound ;  pork  and  bacon,  9d.;  corned  beef,  9d.;  smoked  hams,  lOd,  to  U.;  cab- 
bages, Id,  each. 

LONDON  WHOLESALE  PRICES  IN  1872. 

From  the  monthly  statement  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  the  following 
articles  in  the  London  markets  daring  each  month  of  the  year  1872,  the 
following  average,  expressed  in  Unit^  States  coin,  has  been  computed, 
and  the  average  pro-rata  price  stated  i>er  poond : 

Per  cwt.    Per  Ih. 

Pork:  Hams,smoked $26  59$023.7 

Lard , 17  03      15.8 

Butter..... 29  24      26.1 

Cheese 15  98      14.3 

Hice.... ..•......••...•••.....•..•.••.....••••.....................  3  29       2. 9 

Coffee,  Jamaica  middling. .1 !.* .*'!M.' 1 25  84      23 

Sugar,  good  hrowu 8  77       7.9 

M(3asaes,  West  Indies 3  08       2.7 
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The  following  statement,  forwarded  by  Mr.  Gonsnl  Horan^  gives  the 
retail  prices  of  cotton  and  other  goods  in  Sunderland : 


Staiement  showing  ike  average  retail  prices  of  the  following  articles  of  di^  ^ 
land,  sujppliedby  Messrs,  Sheraton,  drapers,  in  November,  1^4. 


•ft  Sunder- 


Articles. 


Price. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Grajahirtiiigt: 

30-iiich 

33-iiioh 

36-iiich 

40-iiioh 

WkiteahirtiDge: 

Fine  mike,  36.iocb . 

Stoa$  make,  36-mch 
WldteflaBiielsi 

LancMhire 

Savony,  finer 

PfeacT  flannels: 

Unions 

AD  wool 

6r»i 

i-inch, 


Oents. 

6  to    9 

7  toll 

8  to  14 
10  to  16 

10  to  90 

13  to  99 

98  to  48 
98  to  48 

14  to  30 
36  to  66 

94  to  40 


Grai 

-indi 

Double  warp,  80>ineh 

Wliite  sheetings: 

79-inoh 

SO-ineh 

Doable  warp,  90-indh 

Ticks : 

Cotton,  97 to 39 inch.. 

Union,  39-inoh 

Linen: 

White  or  brown,  39-inch 

Prints: 

30t<»39inch 

Satin  cloths,  French  Uamas,  andyariona 
other  dress>materiais 


Cents.  " 

39  to  34 

40  to  54 

44  to  60 
54  to  66 
60  to  84 

18  to  94 
90  to  30 

30  to  36 

0  tol6 

90  to  48 


WHOLESALE  PBIOES  OF  GBAIN. 

Table  showing  (he  average  price  of  wheat  per  imperiaZ  quarter*  in  England  and  Wales  for  (he 
last  toeek  of  each  month  during  ten  years,  from  1863  to  1872,  inclusive,  the  pound  sterling 
Umg  computed  at  $4.84. 


Month. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1860. 

1870. 

1871. 

1879. 

Jnoaiy 

$11  59 
1197 

10  97 
1105 
1193 

11  93 
11  11 
1107 
10  58 

963 
9  74 
978 

•9  84 
980 
965 
9  47 
953 
968 
10  64 
10  96 
990 
937 
935 
9  15 

•9  31 
993 
997 
953 

10  10 
998 

10  36 

10  97 
9  88 

10  94 
1133 

11  35 

•11  01 
10  99 
10  86 

10  99 

11  45 
19  34 
19  58 
19  30 
19  44 
19  70 

13  91 

14  59. 

•15  04 
14  49 

14  74 

15  99 

15  79 
849 
863 

16  11 

15  50 

17  04 

16  55 
16  99 

•17  50 
17  74 
17  69 
17  88 

17  48 
16  31 
15  18 

18  77 

19  96 
19  80 
19  34 
19  94 

•19  44 
1199 
1193 
10  99 

10  93 

11  69 
19  59 
13  10 
19  91 
11  17 
1101 
10  50 

•10  39 
989 
10  96 
10  30 
10  97 
19  90 
19  78 
19  40 
10  97 
1173 
19  90 
19  64 

•19  70 
13  00 

13  35 

14  41 
14  49 
14  49 
14  03 
13  87 
13  85 
13  69 
13  51 
10  97 

•13  51 
13  49 

P^bnuuT 

ift^^..;.:.:... 

13  10 

Awil 

13  18 

1^. 

13  97 

JS.:..:.:;::;::; 

14  31 

Jsly 

14  99 

Axumtt 

14  39 

^ber........ 

October 

14  31 

Sorember 

Dwember 

ATsrage  for  each 
jcar 

10  77 

979 

10  13 

19  17 

14  48 

15  39 

1165 

1138 

13  53 

13  84 

ATersgeforeaoh 
year  per  bosheLt.. 

1  34 

191 

197 

1  59 

1  81 

191 

146 

1  49 

169 

1  73 

British  standard)  eootaina  17,745|  onbie  inches,  and  is 


, _ i  the  standard  bnshel  ef  the  United  States— the 

fmm  containing  9,918.19  cnbio  inches  and  thelatter  9,150.49. 

The  average  price  of  grain  per  quarter  (imperial  measnre)  in  England 
and  Wales  for  the  three  months  ended  Ohristmas,  1872,  was  as  follows : 
Wheat,  $13.85;  barley,  $10.20;  oats,  $3.52. 
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WHOLIiSALB  FBIOES  OF  OBAIN. 

Statement  $howing  the  average  price  of  grain  per  imperial  anarter  in  England  and  Walee 
during  thirty-five  yeare,  from  1840  to  1874,  inolueive. 


Period. 


WhMt     Barley.      Bye. 


Period. 


Wheat     Barley.      Bye. 


1840-'44,(flTe  years). 
m45-'49.(flTe  years). 
185(K-'54.  (five  years). 
18&;^'90,  (five  years) . 

1880....: 

Id6i 

18W 

1863 

Sm 

1865 

MM 


113  88 
13  M 

870 
13  84 
19  78 
13  98 
13  30 
10  74 

064 

10  04 

11  98 


$7  66 
896 
696 
886 
878 
866 
8  49 
8  14 
7  18 
7  14 
896 


18  99 

8  10 
760 
930 
870 
858 
879 
7  78 
730 


1867 

1868 

1860 

1870 

1871 

1878 

1873 

1874 

Average  for  35  yrs. 


115  48 
15  30 
11  56 
11  96 
13  60 

13  68 

14  06 
13  38 


19  64 
10  39 
946 
830 
668 
896 
970 
10  18 


13  90 


9  14 


The  general  average  of  the  price  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  in 
England  and  Wales  for  the  years  1868, 1869,  and  1870,  were:  Wheat, 
per  quarter,  1X2,70;  barley,  $9^6;  oats,  I6.15, 


PBIGES  OF  MEAT  AND  OTHEB  PBOYISIONS. 
Prices  of  herf  and  mutton  in  Chreat  Britain  in  the  following  wumihe  of  1872. 


Markets. 


January. 


ApriL 


July. 


October. 


London: 

Beef per8  pounds. 

Motton do... 

Beer.. pfr  14  poqnds 

Motton perpoond.. 

Xdinborsh : 

3eer pfrl4poands.. 

J^ldtton per  pooad.. 


11  91  to  fl  41 
1  45  to    1  69 


993  to    949 
18  to       9i 


9S9to    954 
18  to       31 


$1  95  to  91  33 
1  91  to    1  33 


9  17  to    9  99 
91  to       94 


9  17  to    9  99 
90  to       89 


|1  37  to  $1  S3 
1  33  to    1  69 


9  17  to    9  60 
16  to       91 


9  17  to    9  66 
17  to       90 


11  99  to  H  41 

1  45  to    1  61 


9  35  to    9  49 
17  to        19 


9  99  to    9  48 
16  to        19 


1138 
1  47 


933 
19 


9  48 

19 


XloMe  showing  ^  aoert^e  price  of  wheats  wteat,  and  potoAees  in  each  quarter  of  the  five  years 

ending  Deoemher  31, 1874. 


Qnartsr  ending- 


's 


Meat  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Meat 
Market. 


Beef 


Mutton. 


II 


Mat«h31,1870.... 

Jane  30, 1870 

Septomber  30, 1870 
Deoembor  31, 1870 
Mareh31,187i.... 

Jane30,L871 

Septomber  30, 1871 
December  31, 1871. 
Maroh31.1879..:. 

Jane  30, 1879 

Septomber  30, 1879 
Dooember  31, 1879. 
March  31, 1873.... 

Jane  30. 1873 

September  30, 1873 
December  31, 1873. 
March  31, 1874.... 

Jane  30. 1874 

September  30, 1874 
December  31, 1874. 

Ayerage — 


Per  q'rttr. 
#10  14 
10  79 
19  08 
19  09 
19  86 
14  34 
13  86 
13  50 
13  98 

13  60 

14  14 
13  74 
13  40 

13  54 

14  79 
14  66 
14  99 
14  66 
13  30 
10  64 


Perth. 
to  11.5 
11.95 
19 

19.75 
19.75 
13 

13.5 
13 

19.95 
1^75 
13.95 
ia50 
13.50 
14.75 
14.5 
13.5 
1%5 
13 

13.95 
13 


Pm-lb. 
10  19:5 
19.75 
13.95 
13.95 
13 
14 
15 
13.5 
14.95 
14.75 
15.50 
14.50 
15.95 
16.95 
15.75 
14.95 
13w75 
13.95 
13 
li.SO 


Fereon. 
$94  48 
30  00 
98  80 
16  80 
96  88 

15  19 

16  39 
8196 

94  00 

39  8d 
98  56 

40  80 

49  68 

50  88 

95  68 
95  68 
98  5f 
36  00 
tlOO 
90  16 


13  15 


13w09 


14.01 


97  91 
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WkoUtale  prioe$  of  ipAmU,  betf,  and  mutton^  in  London  and  Man<^ie8ter,for  each  mon^  in 

the  year  1874. 


Date. 


Jaanaryl. 
Vdbraary  I 
Kuchl.. 
ApriU... 

June  I 

Jnlyl.... 


Wheat 


114  80 
15  90 
14  76 
14  46 
14  90 
14  80 
14  56 


Beef. 


$106 
1  02 

ao 
1  00 

1  04 

96 

1  04 


Mut- 
ton. 


i. 


Sod 


$1  34 
1  06 
108 
1  04 
1  04 
1  18 
1  00 


Date. 


Angnitl 

September  1 

October  1 

Kovemberl 

Decern  berl 

Average  of  year 


Wheat 


IW3« 
11  94 

1106 
10  59 
10  73 


.13  51 


Beef. 


♦lip 

1  04 
1  18 
1  06 
1  00 


104 


Mat- 
ton. 


HID 
103 
1  U> 
100 
1  08 


1  07 


PRICE  OF  BUTCHERS'  MEAT. 

# 

Aterageyearljf  price  of  huUihertf  meat,  (per  stone  of  eight  pounds,  einhing  offal,)  distinguishing 
the  various  kinds  as  sold  in  the  MetrdpoUtan  CattU  Market,  in  each  of  the  years  1868, 1869, 
and  1870. 


Kind  of  meat 


Inferior 

Second  olaM 

third  claea,  large  prime 

Fourth  clau,  Soots 

She«>:  ■ 

Inferior 

Second  cIabs 

Third  olaaa,  long  coaree 
wool..; 


Average  for  the  yeara— 


1868.       1860. 


••SI 

105 
130 

1  10 


10  83 

961 
1  18 
1  30 

93 
111* 

1S7| 


1870. 


#0  86 
105 
1  19 


84 
101| 

1811 


Kind  of  meat 


Sheep— Continued. 

Fourth  class,   South 

downs 

Lambs. 

Olives: 

Coarse 

Small  prime 

Piss: 

Larsehogs 

Smiul  neat  porkers  . . 


Average  for  the  years— 


1866.       1860. 


♦130> 
1  ^ 
1  00* 


$1  38 
1  45 

1  13 
1931 

103 
134ft 


187a 


^01 
130 

1  IS 
136* 


CONTRACT  PRIOE  OF  PROVISIONS  FURNISHED  THB  ARMY  AND  N4VY. 

The  following  tables  show  the  contract  price  at  which  breads  meat, 
and  the  other  principal  articles  of  provisions  were  fornished  to  the  troops 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  for  the  ase  of  the  Hojal  Navy 
daring  the  years  1B68, 1869,  and  1^70,  and  indicate  to  some  extent  the 
prices  of  food  in  the  Kingdom : 

Contract  price  of  bread,  meat,  and  rations  supplied  to  the  troops  in  each  district  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  first  and  second  half-year  of  1870. 


Districts. 

Bread,    price   per 

Meat,    price   per 
poond. 

Cost  of  ration  of  1 
}  pound  of  meat 

First 
half-year. 

Second 
half-year. 

First 
half-year. 

Second 
hal^year. 

First 
half-year. 

Second 
half-year. 

London 

Cents. 
9 

.  Cents. 
13.38 

Cents. 
.     11.96 
18.48 
13.76 
13.03 
11.9 
14.16 
11.73 
15.18 
ia68 
11.86 
13.78 
13.08 

Cents. 
13.08 
13.6 
13.64 
13.4 
11.94 

iao6 

13.3 

13.43 

13.10 

13.33 

13.33 

13.13 

Cents. 
11.68 
11.8 
13.33 
13.40 
11.46 
13.44 
11.34 
13.16 
11.53 
1L53 
13.33 
11.8 

Genu. 
13.08 

Aldetshot 

11.86 

Ch^nf  1  Islands 

10.7 

10.76 

10.6 

11.84 

10.1 

ILSe 

11.63 

10.6 

1L16 

10.96 

10.38 
10.13 

9.44 
11.50 

9.36 
10.64 

ia6 

10.86 
10.86 
10.7 

13.84 

MorUwm 

11.83 

Sattem 

11.30 

8«otbca^m 

13.66 

Woolwich 

11.44 

C.h^}i%m 

13.49 

SoQthwestem 

11.96 

Western 

11.96 

South  Wales 

11.96 

SorthBrititiii - 

1L8 

Average ...'• 

10.03 

10.61 

13.80 

13.51 

13.08 

13.01 
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Average  prices  paid  for  army  purveyan^  etores  in  England  in  the  years  1868, 1869,  and  18^0. 


ArtidM. 


18(8. 

1869. 

1870. 

♦0  47 

$0  461 

$0  5a8 

9«7i 

946 

0  31 

4  90 

499 

438 

4  13 

399 

431 

4  43 

478 

5  47 

796 

693 

780 

80* 

79 

73 

94i 

85 

78 

53 

53 

53i 

S9i 

93  3-5 

33 

1  56 

1  48 

154 

03 

03 

03 

98 

32 

33 

ATenge  of  3 
yean. 


Te* perpon^d.. 

Sogar,  cnubed  wet  lumps % perewt.. 

Barley,  beat  Sootoh do 

Xioe,  cleaned  Patna do — 

Linseed  meal do — 

Soap,  hard,  yeUow do.... 

Poner,  imperial  pints,  per  dozen,  8  to  gallon 

AlOt impenal pints,  8to gallon 

Fowls each.. 

Milk pel  gallon.. 

Potatoes perewt.. 

Vegetables,  mixed per  pound.. 

Eggs per  dozen.. 


I0  4B.1 

978 

487 

4  18 

4  91 

7  33 

77 

86 

S3 

83 

1  53 


Contract  prices  of  bread  (per  4-pound  Vxtf)  supplied  to  the  troops  in  each  county  of  IHHand 
in  each  half  of  the  years  of  1868, 1869,  and  1870. 


County  or  station. 


M«y3i.^"S: 


1868.  half-year 
to— 


^y3t  ?^;|May3L 


1860,  half-year 
to— 


1870,  half-year 


Worem" 
her  30. 


Antrim..... 

Armagh 

BatteTant 

Carlow 

Cavan ^.. 

Clare 

Cork,  except  Fermoy  and  BnttcTant , 

Permoy 

Down 

Fermanagh 

Oalway 

Kerry 

Eild^e,  except  Conagh  and  Newhridge., 

Kilkenny 

Kings  County 

Limeridk , 

liOndonderry 

Lon^ord 

Loath 

Mayo 

Monaghan 

SUgo 

^pperary 

Waterford 

Westmeath 

Wexford 


Average. 


Kildare,  Cnrragh  of. . .  .floar  per  sack  of  380  pounds. 
DuhQn flour  per  sack  of  880  pounds. 


Genu. 
14 
16 

14.5 
15.5 
19.98 
18.5 
14.98 
14.5 
16.98 
17.8 
15.96 
16.4 
18 
14 
17 

14.76 
15.56 
17 
15.4 
18 
19 
17.5 
1X5 
15.8 
17 
19.5 


16.58 


CcnU. 
13.8 
15 

13.38 
14.8 
1&5 
17.7 
13.98 
14.3 
15.46 
1&5 
17 
16 
17.7 

ia5 

16.8 

ia96 

14.8 

1&4 

14.74 

15.5 

15 

17.5 

1&4 

1&5 

1&4 

19 


Centt, 
11.9 
13.5 
11.36 
13.5 
14.48 
ia74 
10.96 
11.4 
11 

ia5 

13.5 

13 

15 

13 

13 

11.4 

13 

13.4 

11.9 

13 

14 

13 

13.4 

13 

19l8 

17 


OenU. 
9.88 
10 

ia3 

1L8 
13 

13.5 
9.5 

ia4 

9.98 
11.8 
13 
11 
13 
10 
13 
10.3 
11.8 
1L5 
10.8 
10.4 
11 
10 
1L4 
ia4 
10.9 
1L4 


€mU, 
10.9 
10 
10.78 


13.48 
13 
10 

10.9 
9.46 
1L3 
11.5 
11.6 


11 
13 

10.66 
18.5 
11.5 
10.4 
9 
18 

ia5 

11.9 
11.4 
11.48 
18 


15.44 


19L84 


ILOl 


1L18 


$13  34 
18  08 


$13  06 
1194 


$0  48 
938 


$8  86 

798 


$8  70 

838 


Genu. 
9.44 

9.5 
9.74 


10.75 
10 
&8 

9 

3.94 
10  5 
10.8 
10 
15 

8.96 
ia46 

9.48 
11.8 
11 

9.8 

9 
11 
1L5 

9.8 

9.5 

9.8 

ia4 


10.S 


•71 
7J 
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dmiract-prjces  0/ fresh  meat  supplied  to  the  troops  in  each  county  of  Ireland  in  each  of  ihe 
half-years  of  1868, 1869,  and  1870. 


Connties. 


1868,  half-year 
to— 


May  31. 


Novem- 
berSO. 


1869,  half-year 
to— 


May  31, 


Novem- 
ber 90. 


1870,  half-year 
to— 


May  31. 


Novem- 
ber 30. 


► 
< 


Antrim 

Armagh ...*. 

Bnttevant 

Cirlow 

Cavan 

Clare 

Cork,  exoept  Fermoy  and  Battevont 

Down • 

Dablin 

Fermanagh 

Femoy 

Mway 

Kerry 

Odare,  oxoept  Carragh  and  Newbridge 

Kildare,Ciifraghof 

KUkennj 

KingaCoon^y 

Limerick 

Londonderry 

Looglbrd 

LonST. 

Mayo. 

Monaghan 

ffigo? 

^JKSS 

waterxord 

Wectmeath 

Wexfdrd 

Average 


CerUt. 

9.5 
10 

11.86 
11.5 
13 

9. 92 
12.5 

9 
11.48 

9.5 

n 

10 

13.5 

16 

13.9 
7.46 
&96 
&96 

10.4 

11 
9.9S 

as 

14 

las 

10.84 

as 
10 

19 


Oenti. 

9 

9 

10.74 
19  ♦ 
16 

10.5 
10.92 

9 
11.56 

9.d 

9.94 

8 

9.5 
19 
19.36 

9.38 

a4 
7.7 
11 
9.5 

a88 
7.88 

14 
11 
10 

as 
9.5 
n.5 


Oentt. 
10.36 

9 

9.99 
11.5 
15 

9.5 
10.4 
11 

11.38 
10 

9.5 

9 
10 

11.8 
1L8 

9.5 

a44 

a9 
11 

1L5 
13.96 

9.5 
11.5 
19 
11 

9 

a98 
11 


OmU. 
9.9 

as 
9.5 
11.94 

14 

9 

10.24 
10 

11.4 
10 

9.46 

as 
as 

1L94 
1L6 

a99 
10.9 

7.76 
11 

9.5 

9.4 

7.94 
10.5 
19.4 
11 

8 

9 
10 


Cents. 
1L56 
9.5 

a88 


13 
10.  s 

a96 
ia46 

11.75 

10 

11.38 
9.5 
9.5 


11.75 
10.  S 
11 

a96 
11 

10.5 

9.76 
10 

9.5 
L^S 
10 

9 

9.5 
10 


dents, 
10.5 
11 

a  44 


19 
8 

9.8 
9.5 

1L49 
9.5 
9.34 

10 
9 

19.  S 

11.74 
9.44 
9.5 
7.7 

11 
9.5 
9.34 

1L94 
9 

13.5 

as 

8 
8 
9.5 


Oante. 
10.09 

9.5 

9.89 
11.73 
14 

9.57 
10.47 

9.83 
11.  S 

9.75 
10.10 

9.17 
10 

19.85 
1L91 

9.9 

9.49 

a99 
10.9 
10.95 
10.91 

9.18 
11.  «l 
19L65 
10.99 

ass 

9.16 
10.06 


10.91 


10.96 


ias6 


9.95 


10.38 


9.34 


10.97 


Jrtrage  prices  at  which  the  principal  articles  of  provisions  were  purchased  or  manufactured 
at  home  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy  in  the  respective  years  Med  March  31, 1868, 1869, 
and  1870. 


Articles. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


Aver- 
age. 


Brad... 

BiMoit. 

Tea. 


Vimhbeef. 
Jentidtlea. 


PnMrred  boiled  beef 

^rmerred  potatoea 

T\tn 

^heat  fiir  oonveraion 

Ottt  for  eottveralon 

Ort-meal 

Cocoa 

Jwr,  raw 

'w  beef;  fbr  oaring  and  preaerving  . 

8*lt.  wfaitis  far  oning  baef  iuid'miet '.'.' 

UBe  or  lemon  jnioe 

Jtoepx :. 


.per  100  ponnda. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.do. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
,  do., 
.do.. 


^ 


, do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

.per  lOOqaarta. 


$4  00 
459 
500 

38  88 
799 

11  59 
1  14 

13  48 
496 

91  00 

8a 
4  79 

369 
9  56 
4  59 

13  16 
7  16 

19  58 

14  84 
46 

62  64 

19  58 
96  54 

20  12 


•3  80 
4  14 

584 

40  04 
540 

10  89 
190 

14  40 
496 

91  60 
896 
459 
3  18 
964 
454 

12  99 
7  64 

13  76 
16  78 

46 
49  94 
19  76 
24  69 
16  52 


13  06 
398 
996 

34  38 
670 

11  18 
194 

14  94 
336 

19  98 
7  66 
390 
934 
994 
4  14 

12  06 
896 

19  76 

15  06 
90 

46  48 
19  56 
90  84 


•3  69 

3  98 

5  80 
37  77 

6  44 

11  17 
1  19 

14  97 
443 

18  53 
.8  35 

4  15 
3  05 
9  49 
440 

12  48 

7  69 

13  03 

15  56 
47 

92  79 

19  63 
94  00 
18  32 
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INOREA^  IK  THE  OOETT  OF  UVIKa. 

In  the  following  paper  Mr.  Jones,  United  States  consul  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  presents  his  views  in  regard  to  the  advance  in  the  cost  of 
provisions  ]Q  1872 : 

The  cost  of  liviDg  has  adranoed  between  30  and  40  per  cent,  this  year.  The  price 
of  coal  is  nearly-  doable  what  it  could  be  purchased  for  on  the  1st  of  January  last ; 
flour  has  risen  from  50  cents  to  60  «ents  per  100  pounds ;  butchers'  meat  is  2  to  4  cents 
higher :  and  now  that  the  potato-crop  nas  foiled,  not  alone  in  Ireland,  but  eeneraUy 
throngQOut  the  United  Kingdom,  we  are  oertaiu  to  experience  a  serious  adVance  in 
what  we  might  term  the  ^eat  staple  of  the  laboring  classes. 

The  employers  of  labor  m  England  reason  about  as  follows : 

"  Let  us  obtain  the  necessaries  of  4ife  for  our  workmen  as  cheaply  as  possible,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  render  us  their  services  at  a  low  wa^ ;  this,  together  with  our  cheap 
money,  and  natural  advantages  in  mineral  resources,  m  the  close  proximity  of  coal  and 
iron,  as  well  as'  by  our  favorable  geographical  position  for  the  intemationi^  market, 
will  enable  us  to  undersell  all  others  and  confine  competition  to  our  own  land." 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  well-established  tenet  in  political  economy,  that  in  proportion  i# 
the  increase  of  population  the  price  of  animal  food  will  advance  in  this  country.  It 
is  true  that  this  prmciple  may  occasionally  be  overruled  by  shipments  of  live  stock  fh>m 
the  continent,  yet  I  apprehend  that  this  can  bring  about  no  serious  exception  t« 
the  rule,  for  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  rinderpest,  the  cattle-plague,  or  kindred 
diseases,  upon  the  plains  of  Yorkshire  or  amouff  the  hills  of  Carnarvon,  the  impori»- 
tion  of  cattle  will  be  stopped  by  order  of  the  privy  council ;  therefore,  it  is  £iir  to  an- 
ticipate that  a  traffic  attended  by  so  many  difficulties,  risks,  and  uncertainties  will, 
never  attain  the  magnitude  necessary  to  nullify  the  principle  laid  down.  The  formers 
of  this  country  must  be  induced  to  abandon  wheat-growing  and  turn  their  mind  and 
attention  to  stock-raising,  else  matters  will  soon  become  senous. 

Employers  of  labor  are  not  unmindful  of  the  situation.  Herculean  efforts  have  beem 
and  are  still  being  made  to  induce  the  working-classes  to  adopt  the  Australian  meat  as 
a  general  article  of  diet.  Capitalists  have  formed  limited-liability  companies  for  tiie 
development  of  this  trade. 

It  is  permitted  to  go  abroad  that  Australian  beef  and  mutton  are  to  be  found  upon 
the  tables  of  the  aristocitecy  of  the  country. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  acyoining  borough  of  Gateshead,  a  few  months  ago, 
for  the  agitation  of  the  meat  question,  the  mayor  of  Newcastle  asserted  by  authority 
that  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  this  district  used  this  class  of  food  twice  a  wee^ 
and  preferred  it  to  the  meat  procured  from  his  regular  butcher. 

This  policy  will. certainly  contribute  to  wipe  away  the  natural  prejudices  of  the 
masses  against  meat  killed,  cooked,  and  canned  by  unknown  hands  15,000  miles  away. 

COST  OF  CLOTHING. 

In  the  foregoing^  tables  the  cost  of  provisions  and  of  hoase-r^it  per 
week  has  been  given,  also  the  price  of  various  articles  of  dry  goods  and 
of  boots,  thns  furnishing  some  data  for  a  compntation  of  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  compared  with  the  TJHited  States. 
Whilie  the  prices  of  ike  principal  articles  of  subsistence  are  oti  the  whole 
as  high  in  thd  former  as  in  Uie  latter  country,  ihe  rental  of  rooms  aod 
the  price  of  clothing  are  only  about  one-half  as  much  as  in  the  United 
States.  From  a  caiiful  computation  made  in  Lcmdon,  it  is  beBevBd  tiiat 
clbthing  cah  be  purcbased  there  at  50  per  cent,  of  the  gold  and  B6jpet 
cent,  of  the  currency  prices  in  "Eew  Yotk.  From  a  taSlor  in  Blgfa  Hoi- 
bom,  who  mates  more  clothing  for  citizens  of  the  United  States  than 
any  oiket  in  London,  the  following  prices  were  obtained : 

Good  business  suits,  made  to  order,  of  good  atid  ftehionable  material) 
cost  ft*6m  5Ss.  to  609. ;  the  lowest  price  oi  similar  quality  t&  ^ew  Yoik, 
ready  made,  being  (28  to  $30.  SnitB  of  fine  blue  cloth,;82«.  6<i,  ((19.96,) 
which  it  is  believed  could  not  be  obtained  any  where  in  the  United  States 
for  $40.  Fine  black  cloth  dress- vests,  1X)«. ;  dress-trousers  of  best  black 
doeskin,  30^.^  frock-coats  of  the  best  black  cloth  that  could  be  purchased 
in  London,  silk  lined,  80«.,  ($19.36 ;)  overcoats  from  5(h.  to  60».,  the  lat- 
ter of  good  beaver-cloth,  with  silk- velvet  collar. 
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Beady-made  clothing  is  sold  at  lower  rates.  Good-looking  tronsers 
were  seen  at  various  clothing-stores  with  the  prices  of  Us.  6d  and  12«.  M. 
a£Bxed.  Laboring  men  are  not  only  able  to  purchase  their  clothing 
at  about  one-half  the  rates  paid  in  the  United  States,  but  are  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  at  their  work  fustian  or  corduroy  suits,  which  are  not 
ODiy  cheaper  in  price  but  of  great  durability ;  so  tiiat  an  English  work- 
man's clothing  costs  but  about  one-third  the  price  paid  by  his  brother 
workman  in  the- United  States.  It  is  difficult  to  present  the  prices  of 
the  cheaper  articles  of  clothing  in  such  a  manner  'as  to  enable  an 
intelligent  opinion  to  be  formed  of  their  cost  as  compared  with  similar 
articles  in  this  country :  but  the  prices  paid  for  cloth  and  clothing  for 
the  army  and  for  the  hospitals,  as  shown  in  the  following  statement, 
indicate  the  lowest  rate  at  which  woolens  can  be  obtained  in  England. 

PRICES  OF  ABMY  CLOTH  AND  CLOTHINCL 

The  prices  paid  for  cloth  and  for  some  of  the  articles  of  clothing  pur- 
chased for  the  British  army,  also  for  one  of  the  hospitals,  as  given  in 
the  following  tables,  afford  some  indication  of  the  cost  of  clothing  in 
England  suitable  for  the  working-classes: 

Pricet  paid  for  army  clofh  and  clothing  for  fhe  British  army  in  the  years  1868, 1869,  and  1870 


Artioles. 


CloUi  for  infimtrr : 

ScTgMDts'  •ourlet. . . 

Prtmtaa'red 

Btaff-MrgevDta*  gray 

PriTateB^gray 

Ckitiifbr  rifle: 

SergcanU'  toidc 

owgnnts'  troui 

PriTBtM*  tonio 

PrivatM*  trooaers 

Tnsieaad  overaU,  No.  1 

Tonio  and  oreiaU,  Na  S 


Per  yard. 


186a    1809.    18m 


m*^ 


1  95 
SOS 
1  45 

990 
940 
9  161 

leir 

336 
950 


16 
1  87 
9  09 
1  45 

9  99 
9  46 
9  08 
1  89 
3  36 
9  44 


•1  87 
1  59 
160 
1  99 

1  91 
940 
1  08 
9  70 
988 
9  04 


Articles. 


Blie— Centtoned.  _ 

Tnnic  and  oveiaD,  No.  3 19  91  |9  18 

Tonic  and  overaU,  Na  3 9  91    9  18i 

Tartanforkilt 73       80 

Tartan  for  tronaera 73       80 

Cavalry  eloak  doCh : 

Sergeaata'  blae  tonic S^  50|  9  50 

Sergeanta'  Uoeoverall 9  99    9  901 

Cavalry  okwkdloUi 9  91    9  19 

Privatea' bloe  tonic 9  39    9  19 

Inlkntry  regalation  boota^  per 

pair 9  57    9  39 


Per  yard. 


186a    1869.    1870. 


1188 

1  871 

76 

76 

904 
1  85 

1  86 
9  19 

9401 


Prices  paid  for  army  clol!hing  in  each  of  the  years  1868, 1869,  and  1870. 


Artidea. 


ClolUag: 
Staff-aergeaDta'  tonic — 
SteffaeiieaDta*  trowaers 

Bsrgaaow  tonic  .-• 

BBTnanta*  ti'uwaora...... 

XmelMia'taaale... 

Priratca'tonio 

Prtratea' trowaera 

vnmmtnf  oar  Iragtera* 
tukio 


leoa 


I 


119  94 

4sa| 

556 

977| 
509 
4  79 
9651 

598 


I 

19 


$15  15 
546 
5  57» 
389| 
5  17 

690 


#11  94 
599 
5  76 
303| 
54? 
488i 
946 

548i 


$11  01 
456 
587 
397| 
530 
4  581 
9  011 


$14  54| 
5  94] 
790 

0^ 
599 
3  41| 


$8  08 
45Q| 
579 
359 
008 
503 
9  57| 

0  01 


1870. 


581 


$13  071 
589 
7  19 
487| 
570 
498 
355| 

0491 


$19  401 
408 
571 
330 
5  871 
487 
943 
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PRICES  OF  CLOTHING. 
Prices  paid  for  various  articles  ofdotUng^  4c,,  at  BethUkem  Hospitalf  in  the  year  1870. 


Articles. 


187*. 


Cloth  coats,  (varioas  colon) each. 

iCloth  waiatooata,  (variouB colors) do... 

Cloth  trousers,  (Tarions  colors) do... 

(Coats .-. do... 

Cloth,  servants' bloe<  Waistcoats do... 

(Trousers do... 

(Jackets do... 

CftnTasont  of  use  exo^  for  coal*oan7ing<  Waistcoats do... 

(Tronsers ^ do... 

SeiTants*  frocks do... 

vi..«ai  (  Drawers  and  waistcoats do... 

'^•"^^^JPettlooato do... 

Tiek  feather-beds do... 

Tick  feather-pillows do... 

7-4  Whitney  blankets. per  pair. 

8-4  Whiter  blankets do... 

84  Whitney  blankets do... 

114  eorerlets,  white perdoien. 

Men's  stooUnos per  dosen  pairs. 

Women's  stodinss do... 

Linen  handkerohfoft perdoasn. 

Blneromals do... 

Dowlaa,  (aoinchea) per  yard. 

Check,  (38 inohea) .do... 

Ijlieets - • - each. 

Cotton  pipits per  yard. 

List  shoes per  pair. 

Men's  hoots do... 

w<m«i'shomwnade{|g^;;::;::;;;::::;::;::;:;;:;:;::;;;:;::;;::;::;: ::::^ 


86  84 
1  88 
364 

11  19 

308 

8  18 

18t 

54 

88 

384 

86 

1  38 

13  44 
884 
804 
898 
388 

94  88 
444 
338 
188 
1  38 

S* 

1  44 
15 
84 

858 

1  50 
86 


CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Indostrial  co-operation  baving  already  been  briefly  alluded  to,  it  may 
not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  refer  to  those  co-operative  societies  for 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  in  England  are 
in  much  favor.  Associations  somewhat  similar  are  not  unsown  in 
this  eonntry,  especially  in  S^ew  England,  where,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
they  were  numerous,  and  apparently  successful;  but  for  some  defect, 
either  of  organization  or  administration,  they  gradually  declined  in 
number  and  popularity.  In  England,  however,  they  have,  on  the  whole, 
met  with  decided  success,  there  being  at  the  present  time  1,400  of  such 
societies,  with  a  total  membership  of  nearly  500,000.  Last  year  they 
sold  domestic  supj^lies  to  the  amount  of  £15.000,000.  Th^  Rochdale 
plan  of  co-operation  is  considered  to  be  the  oest  The  Co-ox)erative 
Ifews,  the  organ  of  this  movement  in  England,  says: 

By  ezamininff  the  leading;;  features  of  this  plan,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  as  simple  as  it 
is  efflcacioQS.  Many  of  the  societies,  now  the  most  floarishing,  commenced  their  busi- 
ness o})erations  with  less  than  1200.  Eyerything  is  purchased  and  sold  for  cash. 
Those  who  have  tried  the  credit  system  have  all  failed.  The  goods  are  sold  at  Uie 
ordinary  price  demanded  by  the  reg^alar  dealers,  no  more,  no  less ;  but  great  care  is 
taken  to  exclude  all  adulterated  articles.  To  prevent  fraud,  chemists  are  employed 
by  some  of  the  associations,  and  should  any  of  the  committees  of  management  suspect 
An  article  to  be  impure,  a  sample  is  Immediately  forwarded  for  analysis,  and  the  goods 
are  not  sold  until  a  report  has  been  received.  Thus,  goods  sold  in  co-operative  stores 
have  a  Just  reputation  for  purity.  It  is  cheaper  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  pure  article 
than  a  lower  price  for  an  adulterated  one. 

It  is  believed  that  co-operative  ioduBtry  will  soon  control  the  whole  productive  and 
distributive  business  of  the  country.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  people  in  England, 
who,  up  to  the  time  they  ioined  the  cooperative  societies,  had  never  saved  a  penny, 
who  have  now  considerable  sums  accumulated  by  this  means.  The  accumulation  is 
•effected  by  a  sort  of  double-compound  interest.  The  average  interest  is  said  to  be  as 
Mgh  as  38  per  cent,  on  the  whole  share  and  loan  capital. 
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The  following  is  taken  from  the  price-IiBt  of  the  Bold  street  ^'Hoase- 
hold  stores"  in  Liverpool : 

Statement  of  the  prices  of  some  of  the  articles  of  household  use,  from  the  price-list  of  the 
Bold  street  oo-^erative  storeSf  LAverpool,  1873. 

Australian  meat,  without  bone : 

Beef,  in  packages,  per  poond fO  14   to(0  15 

Beef,  corned,  in  packages,  per  pound 15ito       17 

Beef,  spiced,  in  packages,  per  ponnd w        15^  to       17 

Mntton,  per  pound 13   to       14 

Kangaroo  venison,  in  packages,  per  pound 20 

Texas  beef,  roasts,  per  pound 13   to       15 

Potted  game,  per  tin 20 

Salmon,  per  tin 20 

LfObster,  per  tin 1.... tO 

AnchoTy  paste,  per  tin 28 

Ham  and  tbioken  pat^,  in  tins,  per  dwen 4  68 

Veal  and  ham  pat&,  in  tins,  per  dozen 3  72 

liiebig's  extracts  of  meats,  per  ponnd 26 

EaseDce  of  beef,  in  jars 12 

Tea,  fine  Soncbong,  per  ponnd 54 

The  society's  mixture  of  finest  teas,  per  pound 60 

Cofi'ee: 

Ceylon, per  pound 31 

Finest  fulUflavored  Mocha,  per  ponnd ^  36 

«     Essence  of,  per  dozen 2  28 

Chocolate,  per  pound 32 

Cocoa,  per  pound 20 

»«gar: 

Demerara,raw 05 

Crushed 06   to       07 

Crystals 07 

Fruits: 

Currants,  Zante u «..  06 

Raisins,  Valentias 09 

Raisins,  Sultanas 13 

Raisins,  Muscatels 14 

Dates,  Tafilat « Oft 

Prunes,  French i 07 

Almonds,  Valentia 24 

Preserved  oranges 1  44 

Lime-juice,  per  dozen  quarts 2  52 

American  tinned  fruits — 

Peaches,  one-pound  tins 21 

Pine-apples, one-pound  tins 22 

Tomatoes,  two-pound  tins 23 

Turkey  figs,  per  pound 10 

OliTee,  French, one-half  pints, per  dozen....  • 2  04 

Olives,  SpMiish,  one-half  pints,  per  d<^en 2  16 

Capers,  pints 3  12 

Arrowroot,  one-pound  tins - 16 

Corn-starch,  per  ponnd 11 

Sago  and  tapioca,  per  nound 1 05 

Bagoaod  tapioca,  pearl,  per  ponnd OH 

Sago  and  tapioca.  Bio,  per  ponnd 15 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli,  per  pound 13 

Rice: 

Patna,  two-pound  packages 05 

Carolina,  two-pound  packages 07 

Soap: 

Mottled '. 05| 

Pale  wax 08 

Fine  white 14 

Candles: 

Stearine 20 

Paratfine 24 

Spermaceti,  best 46 

Soda,  14  ponuds 24 

Starch,  per  pound 10 


25  L 
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Jamaica  ginger,  per  pound |0  84 

Cloves,  per  ponnd 24 

Mace,peT  ounce 06 

Nutmegs,  per  ounce 06 

Pepper,  black,  per  ounce 16 

Pepper,  white,  per  ounce ^2 

Pepper,  Cayenne,  per  ounce 40 

Pimento,  per  ounce 12 

Vinegar,  distilled,  per  quart ! 16 

THE  MANCHESTER  AND  SALPORD  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY. 

Having  visited  the  shops  and  offices  of  the  above  society  in  Mah- 
cbeHter,  and  made  inqairies  of  the  officers  in  regard  to  its  operations 
and  success,  the  author  believes  that  a  few  items  of  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  objects  and  management  of  an  association  which  has  not 
only  been  prodactive  of  material  bat  of  moral  benefit  to  its  members, 
will  prove  interesting.  The  secretary  said  that  the  savings  of  the  mem- 
bers encouraged  them  in  habits  of  thrift,  and  that  they  were  not  so 
much  given  to  spend  money  in  drink  as  is  usual  with  other  working- 
men. 

This  society  was  established  to  pnrchase  food,  firing,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries 
at  wholesale  prices,  or  to  mannfactni-e  the  same  and  retail  them ;  also  to  purchase, 
erect,  mortgage,  sell,  and  convey,  or  to  hold  land  and  buildings,  and  to  carry  on  the 
labor,  trade,  or  handicraft  of  builders. 

Tlie  rules  of  the  society  declare  that  the  capital  of  the  same  shall  be  raised  in  shares 
of  one  pound  each,  one  of  which  shall  be  transferable,  and  the  remainder  withdrawable. 
Each  member  shall  hold  at  least  one  share,  and  not  more  than  two  hundred.  Any 
member  may  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof  in  advance,  but  not  less  than  tenpence 
per  mouth,  or  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  quarter  per  share,  and,  on  default,  shall 
be  fined  threepence  per  quarter,  unless  the  default  is  shown  to  have  arisen  from  sick- 
ness, distress,  or  want  of  employment,  or  any  other  reason  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
mittee of  management;  in  which  case  a  written  statement  of  the  cause  of  the  default 
shall  be  sent  to  the  secretary  lat  the  time  at  which  such  payments  ought  to  be  made, 
otherwise  the  fine  shall  be  enforced. 

It  is  further  provided  that  each  member  shall  receive  quarterly  out  of  the  surplus  re- 
ceipts of  the  society,  after  providing  for  the  expenses  thereof,  in  each  quarter,  interest 
not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  every  paid-up  share  standing  to  his  account 
in  the  books  of  the  society ;  but  the  committee  shall  at  any  time  have  power,  with  the 
sanction  of  an  ordinary  general  meeting,  to  alter  the  rate  of  interest  upon  shares. 

Also,  that  the  net  pro^eds  of  all  busmess  carried  on  by  the  society,  after  paying  for 
the  expenses  of  management,  interest  on  loans,  the  proper  reduction  in  value  of  &ed 
stock,  and  the  interest  upon  the  subscribed  capital,  shall  f^m  time  to  time  be  applied 
by  direction  of  the  ordinary  quarterly  meetings,  either  to  increase  the  capital  or  busi- 
ness of  the  society,  to  the  formation  of  a  reserve  fund,  or  to  any  provident  purpose 
authorized  by  the  laws  in  force  in  respect  to  friendly  societies,  and  the  remainder  (less 
£2 105.  of  every  £100  clear  profit  to  be  set  apart  for  instruction  and  recreation)  shall  be 
divided  among  the  members  of  the  society  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  pur- 
chases at  the  stores  during  the  quarter. 

The  dividend  for  the  last  quarter  was  Is.  6d.  on  the  £1  to  members 
and  IQd.  to  non-members.  There  is  a  library  with  reading-room  for 
members,  and  a  public  room  for  meetings  of  the  society,  and  for  the 
weekly  meetings  of  the  14  directors,  who  receive  Is.  per  week  for  such 
service. 

The  sales  are  at  the  prices  charged  for  the  same  qualities  at  other 
shops.    The  following  were  noted : 

Good  American  cheese,  8  cents  per  pound,  (very  much  used,  and  said 
to  be  frequently  better  than  English  at  the  same  price.)  Very  good 
tea,  2s.  Sd.;  the  best  at  3s. 

Halifax. — ^The  forty-eighth  semi-annual  report  of  the  Co-operative 
Society  at  HalifaXy  which  has  just  been  received,  gives  its  operatioua 
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up  to  December  31,  1874,  from  which  the  following  iDformation  is 
obtained : 

The  society,  which  has  twenty- three  branches,  does  a  bnsiness  of  nearly  £280,000 
per  annum,  maWng  a  net  profit  of  nearly  £30,000  per  annnro,  allowing  a  dividend  to 
Its  menobers  aggregating  nearly  £500  per  week.  It  has  an  extensive  library,  and 
issaes  to  its  readers  about  500  books  per  week.  The  reading-room  Is  supplied  with  12 
daily  papers,  22  weeklies,  and  12  quarterly  and  monthly  magazines.  The  total  expenses 
amount  to  U.  Id.  per  £  of  sales. 

Of  a  similar  society  at  Edge  worth,  near  Bolton,  the  sixtieth  onarterly  balance-sheet 
for  Biareh  31, 1875,  shows  a  business  in  grocery  and  drapery  of  £198  per  week.  Stocks 
are  turned  over  in  twenty-six  days.  They  have  a  small  savings-bank  and  reserve 
fund,  which  amounts  to  Sd.  per  £  of  share  capital. 

DIET  OF  WORKMEN— FAMILY  EXPENDITURES. 

The  following  statements  of  weekly  expenditures  of  the  families  of 
6ome  laboring  men  in  Great  Britain  indicate,  to  some  extent,  the  kind 
of  food  most  in  use.  It  will  be  observed  that  meat  of  all  kinds,  which 
forms  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  food  in  the  United  States, 
oonstitntes,  on  an  average,  less  than  one-fifth,  (19.6  per  cent.,)  while  in 
Manchester  and  Huddersfield  it  is  bat  little  over  10  and  14  per  cent., 
respectively. 

In  conversations  with  workiugmen  in  various  manufacturing  towns, 
the  author  made  inquiries  in  regard  to  their  food  and  mode  of  living, 
and  the  following,  selected  from  his  note-book,  are  specimens  of  replies 
from  a  number  of  workmen : 

Manchester. — Most  workingmen  have  bread  and  bacon,  or  butter,  with  tea  or 
coffise  for  breakfast.  Fresh  meat  of  some  kind  or  bacon  and  bread  or  vegetables  for 
dhaner.  Supper  is  light,  consisting  chiefly  of  bread.  Many,  though  desiring  meat,* 
cannot  afford  much  of  it  when  it  costs  lOd.  or  U,  per  pound  for  steaks. 

Halifax. — ^For  break&st,  tea,  bread  and  butter,  or  bacon,  (bacon  supplies  the  place 
of  butter.)  For  dinner,  a  chop,  with  bread  or  potatoes ;  sometimes  a  pudding.  For  sup- 
per, bread  with  tea. 

Birmingham. — ^For  breakfast,  bread  with  bacon,  and  tea.  For  dinner,  usually  bacon 
with  bread  or  Tegetables,  fresh  meats  being  high.  Vegetables  are  but  little  used  by 
workiugmen,  being  high  in  price.    Cheese  is  much  used,  especially  American. 

EXPENBITXTBBS  OF  WORKMEN'S  FAMILIES. 

A  circular,  requesting  statements  of  the  weekly  expenditures  by  the 
families  of  laboring  men  for  provisions,  house  rent,  clothing,  and  other 
necessaries  of  life,  was  to  but  a  limited  extent  responded  to  in  Great 
Britain.  While  all  wage-laborers  know  the  amount  of  their  weekly  re- 
ceipts, and  are,  unfortunately,  aware  of  the  fact  that  usually  the  whole 
is  expended,  yet  they  keep  no  account  of  how  much  goes  for  bread,  or 
meat,  or  the  other  articles  named  in  the  following  statements.  The  few 
which  have  been  obtained  are  here  presented : 

*  In  relation  to  this  subject  an  English  writer  sa3rs :  *'  We  know,  indeed,  that  animal 
food  is  productive  of  strength ;  Just  as  the  London  beef-fed  bricklayer  lays  1,000  bricks 
a  day,  while  his  Dorsetshire  fellow-workman,  on  half  the  wages,  does  only  one-fourth 
as  much  work.'' 
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Table  ekowiiyf  the  average  weekly  esmenditures  of  laborertf  fandliee  in  ike  mam^actmr^ 
toitms  of  mrmingham,  Bradford^  Uudderefida,  Manckeeter,  and  SkeffiMj  England^  wti 
iki^r  weekly  eamingB,  in  1872. 


Tmttnlnghttfn- 

Btadford. 

Hndderafleld. 

SOiefBeld. 

Artioles  of  erpendltoro. 

9  adults  and 
SohildreiL 

8  adnlts  and 
3children. 

8  adolts  and 
9ohUdien. 

9adQlt8and 
5children. 

9adxiltsand 
Schildren. 

Floor  and  bread 

91  m 
130 
14 
35 
10 
S8 
37 
7 
18 

$108 
1  90 
18 
48 
80 
50 
SO 
18 
18 

60 
60 
60 
56 
14 

••SI 

10 

w 

10  84 
193 

Meats,  fresh  and  salt 

Lard  .' 

c 

Batter 

31 

Gbeose 

10 

58 
36 
19 

18 
18 

16 
19 
94 

8 
60 
19 
90 
36 
108 

36 

30 

SuS^.?!^!.  !:?!!?!!.;::.';:;:*.*/.'. 

94 

Coffee 

g 

Tea 

90 

94 

Fish,  fresh  and  salt 

U 

Soap,  starch,  salt,  pepper,  vine- 
car.  &c 

16 

•  19 

44 

6 
33 
11 
^0 

84 
19 

84 

36 
6 

36 
16 
S9 
9 
19 

94 

Eggs 

Potatoes  and  other  veseUblea. 

Fmits,  green  and  driea 

Fuel  ..    

4 

as 

86 

8 

88 

48 

108 

94 

33 

Oil  or  other  light 

3 

Other  articles 

84 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobaooo,  if  any 
JETouso-n^nt 

60 

1  30 
-  54 

86 
36 

84 

For  edocational,  religions,  and 
benevolent  ol](}eots 

33 

Total  weekly  expenses .... 

737 

788 

7  15 

688 

7  41 

Total  for  53  weeks. 

380  64 
45  00 
3  15 

375  44 
180  00 

371  80 
85  00 
10  00 

857  76 
95  00 

385  3i 

Clothing  per  year 

48  40 

Taxes  ner  vear  .............<.. 

7  81 

Tbtal  yearly  ezpensea 

4S8  70 

485  44 

406  80 

389  76 

440  96 

Weekly  earnings  of  laborers  .. 

837 

*14  80 

790 

7  96 

Yearly  earnings,  estimating  SS 
weeKS 

435M 

830  40 

914  40 

418  98 

*  Bacnings  of  fMuily. 

WEEKLY  EXPENDITURES. 

Table  showing  the  average  weekly  expendituree  of  laborer^  famiOiee  in  the  man^faciwrin§ 
towns  of  Leilh  and  Dundee^  SeoQandy  and  Car^  and  Cr6nebrar,  Waiee,  with  thdr  weekly 
earnings^  in  1872. 


Leith.      , 

Dundee. 

Cardift 

CronelmBr. 

GenerslaTef«> 

Artioles  of  expenditure. 

9  adults  and 
9  children. 

9  adults  and 
5  children. 

8  adults  aad 
5  children. 

9  adnlts  and 
6  children. 

ageinare*t 
Kitain. 

Flour  and  bread, 

•0  96 
191 

13  80 
150 
)6 
78 
98 
50 
16 
8 
SO 
94 

16 
36 
64 
19 
36 
8 
84 
84 

$181 
1  08 
10 
48 
89 
36 
14 
16 
79 
94 

39 
94 

36 

•191 
1  45 
10 
56 
36 
40 
14 
99 
40 
6 

15 
19 

48 
8 

36 

19 
6 

60 

181 

Meats,  fi-esh,  coined,  salted,  Bm. 
Lard 

Butter ...t.... 

36 

§ 

Cheese    

Rri'mr  nnd  ninlnssfill 

94 
36 
18 
94 

40| 

Milk       

83  ' 

Coffee -..«. 

16  r 

Tea                         

89 

Fifth  fVesb  and  salt  .,,.--,--t-- 

s 

Soap,  starch,  salt,  pepper.  Tine- 
gar,  &o 

14 

19 
48 

m 

"Effcs   

Potatoes  and  other  Togetables 
Frti its  ffroen  and  dried   .....r- 

3? 

Fuel     

36 
19 
94 
94 

48 
19 

Oil  or  other  light 

UKk 

Other  articles 

m 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco,  if  any 

48 

4? 
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IkMe  akowing  ike  average  weekly  cxpenditure9  qf  lalorer^  families,  fo. — CoDtiDued. 


Leitii. 

Dnndee. 

Cardiffl 

Cronebrar. 

General  aver- 

Arttoles of  ezpendltaTe. 

Sadnltsand 
SchUdren. 

Sadnltaaiid 
Sobildren. 

8adiilteand 
SokildreB. 

8  adults  and 
OohUdreo. 

age  in  Great 
Britain. 

Honto-nmt ......,r 

♦0  73 
18 

10  80 
84 

1145 
84 

$181 
84 

•1031 
30 

iwucT^     ui»  m         ........ 

Total  weekly  ezpeoiM  ... . 

609 

938 

844 

862 

763 

TMal  ibr  93  weeks 

816  68 
38  73 
336 

487  76 

78  60 

784 

438  86 

448  84 
84  80 

396  34 

Ciathinir  Dfir  TeftT  ...• 

31  18i 
6  20^ 

Tm.T<^  VMkr  veftT. ............... 

Total  yeftxly  ezpeoeet 

358  76 

567  60 

438  88 

473  44 

433  56 

Weekly  evnin^i  of  laboren .. 

786 

n4  00 

864 

8  47 

9  81 

Teerlv  earniDge,  ettinuitiiig  53 

37X53 

738  00 

449  88 

440  44 

478  98 

*  Bamingg  of  family. 

nL— COiroiTION    OF    THE   WORKING^LASSBS   OP   GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

Having  presented  in  the  foregoing  pages  the  eamiDgs  of  farm-laborers 
and  of  work-people  employed  in  the  mines,  mills,  factories,  and  other 
industrial  establishments  of  the  United  Kingdom  j  having  stated  the 
cost  of  honse-rent,  and  of  provisions,  and  other  articles  of  prime  neces- 
sity, it  is  now  proposed  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  working-classes 
of  that  country. 

The  classes  whose  condition  is  to  form  the  subject  of  investigation 
are  chiefly  those  engaged  in  factory,  mechanical,  and  other  skilled  in- 
dustries, and  only  to  a  limited  extent  the  farm-laborers  of  England; 
Before  entering  upon  a  more  extended  discussion  of  the  subject  in  its 
material  and  moral  aspects,  the  condition  of  the  latter  class  will  be  con- 
sidered, and  as  the  author  was  unable,  when  in  England,  to  make  such 
a  personal  investigation  as  would  command  full  confidence,  he  submits 
data  contributed  by  others  who  possessed  favorable  opportunities  for 
acquiring  accurate  knowledge.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  following  pai)er,  and  in  others  inserted  else- 
wfiere,  are  those  of  their  respective  writers,  which  opinions  are  not 
necessarily  concurred  in  by  the  author  of  this  report. 

From  an  article  already  referred  to,  "  On  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing-classes of  England,''  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Stanley  James,  the  following  por- 
tion only  is  inserted  in  this  place : 

THE  AORICULTURAL  LABORERS  OF  KXOLAND. 

The  social  position  of  Gurth,  who,  with  the  badge  of  serfdom,  a  brass  collar  ronnd 
his  neck,  tended  the  swine  of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  was  certainly  strongly  defined  by  law 
and  custom.  Still,  Gnrth  had  certain  rights,  and  Cedric  acknowledged  obligations  to 
his  serf.  In  this  age  of  "contract,"  it  is  certain  that  the  emancipated  farm-laborer  of 
England  has,  doling  the  last  half  century,  in  a  material  point  of  view,  been  less  pros- 
perons  than  his  Saxon  forefathers.  In  writing  this,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
general  condition  of  the  people  is  spoken  of.  In  many  places  the  lot  of  the  farm- 
&borer  has  been  palliated  by  charitable  schemes  of  clergy,  or  landlord,  or  squire ;  but 
the  cause  of  this  charity  is,  that  the  laborers  have  yet  been  considered  *w  sort  of  serfs, 
wboui,  however,  their  betters  were  not  bound  to  protect,  but  treated  them  kindly  or 
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barshly,  as  the  case  mi^ht  be.  EDji^land  boasts  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity.  The 
riches  of  England  have  increased  yearly, but  d a rin<^  the  present  century  the  condition 
of  the  farm -laborers  has  yearly  become  more  miserable.  During  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, judging  from  a  material  point  of  view,  an  agricultaral  laborer  was  not  unproe- 
perous.  In  that  time  the  farmers  of  England  made  large  profits,  and  great  quantities 
of  wheat  were  exported.  Then  came  the  great  wars :  afterward  the  nassing  of  the 
corn-laws.  Tear  by  year,  too,  the  accamolation  of  real  estate  increased.  The  small 
proprietors,  men  who  owned  and  farmed  their  own  land,  became  less  and  less.  The 
number  of  land-owners  became  fewer,  but  the  nnmber  of  laborers  for  hire  ^eatly 
liiultiplied.  Three  great  canses  may  be  assigned  for  the  present  miserable  condition  of 
tbe  English  farm-laborer:  the  English  land-system;  the  system  of  poor-law  rtdief; 
and  the  great  local  increase  of  population. 

Until  tbo  land-laws  and  the  tenure  on  which  land  is  rented  in  England  are  altered, 
the  condition  of  the  farm-laborer  can  never  be  materially  benefited.  If  they  are  not 
much  better  than  serfs,  their  employers,  the  tenant-farmers,  are  but  vassals  of  tbe 
owners  of  the  soil.  The  minority  of  the  farms  in  England  are  only  let  on  yearly  terms, 
renewable  from  year  to  year.  The  same  family  may  have  lived  on  one  farm  for  gener- 
ations, paying,  out  of  the  reward  of  their  labor,  and  the  labor  they  have  wrong  from 
their  hinds,  exorbitant  rents  to  the  owners  of  the  land.  During  these  years  they  have 
not  been  allowed  to  carry  a  gun,  to  throw  a  fish-line,  or  to  snare  a  rabbit  on  their 
farms  without  the  permission  of  their  landlords.  They  have  voted  at  elections  for  tbe 
nominee  of  their  landlord ;  they  have  supplied  recruits  for  the  **  yeomanry "  troop 
raised  on  the  estate.  A  day  comes,  perchance,  when  a  descendant  of  such  ancestors, 
more  intelligent  or  self-willed  refuses  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  the  steward  or  baili£ 
He  has  an  opinion  of  bib  own,  and  at  the  connty  election  votes  against  "  my  lord's** 
or  ^*  the  sqnire's ''  candidate.  Next  rent-day  comes,  and  he  whose  ancestors  have,  per- 
haps, erected  every  building  on  the  feirm,  have  converted  barren  wastes  into  fertile 
fields,  and  have  paid  their  landlord  a  heavy  rent  for  that  privilege — why,  this  ridicnloas 
fellow,  who  dared  to  have  a  will  of  his  own.  is  torned  out  of  the  home  of  his  fathers, 
to  seek  another  as  he  may. 

And  here  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  I  keep  aloof  fix)m  the  political 
aspect  of  the  question.  Whig  or  tory,  liberal  or  conservative,  the  great  land-owners 
have  always  had  the  temptation  and  the  power  to  so  gorem  their  tenants,  and,  in 
cases  where  tbe  landlord  himself  would  be  impartial,  his  subordinates,  the  agent, 
steward,  or  family  lawyer,  take  care  to  use  on  their  own  behalf  the  ]^wer  delegated 
to  them.  Kept  in  such  a  state  of  vassalage,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  their  turn,  the 
farmers  of  England  have  screwed  down  and  tyrannized  over  their  laborers. 

In  the  old  time  the  vidne  of  the  land  itself  was  nothing ;  what  it  would  produce  was 
everything.  Now  the  land  itself  is  valued  most,  and  its  produce  least.  The  rents  paid 
by  the  farmers  of  England  are  stated  to  be  only  from  one  to  three  per  cent,  on  the 
estimated  value  of  the  land,  and  many  of  them,  after  keeping  their  laborers  on  starva- 
tion wages,  find  it  hard  work  to  pay  that  rent.  It  is  notorious  that  nowadays  farm- 
ing in  England  is  for  less  remunerative  than  any  branch  of  trade  or  commerce.  A 
young  man  fairly  educated  and  a  thorough  farmer  may  invest  a  certain  capital  on  his 
farm ;  he  may  devote  time  and  careful  attention  to  his  work ;  he  may  pay  the  lowest 
rate  of  wages.  In  ten  years'  time  he  will  find  himself  afar  poorer  man  than  his  brother, 
who  may  have  invested  the  same  capital  and  attention  in  some  business  or  trade.  In 
too  many  cases  on  English  farmer  finds  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twenty  years  that  he  has 
snnk  all  bis  capital,  and  has  received  no  return  for  it  except  the  maintenance  of  him- 
self and  family.  Remember,  too,  that  in  such  caae  the  laborers  have  been  gronnd 
down,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show.  What  is  the  true  and  logical  conclusion  to  draw  T 
Humboldt  says  that  agriculture  is  the  only  true  sonrce  of  wealth.  A  nation  which 
cannot  feed  itself  has,  after  all,  however  rich  in  other  respects,  a  weak  point.  In  Eng- 
land we  are  told  that  farmers,  who  only  pay  the  landlord  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  the  land,  pay  their  laborers  wages  which  only  keep  them  on  the  very  mar- 
gin of  existence,  and  yet  farming  is  an  nnprofitable  occupation.  The  real  truth  iV,  that 
nearly  ever}'  farm  in  England  is  greatly  overrents ;  that  the  estimated  value  of  land 
is  fictitious,  which  fictitious  value  is  kept  np  by  several  canses:  first,  the  limited 
area  of  Great  Britain ;  second,  the  great  demand  for  land  caused  by  the  absorption  of 
small  holdings  into  large  6stat<«.  There  seems  to  be  an  unwritten  con^pact  among 
the  land-owners  of  England  to  maintain  their  landed  estates  and  add  thereto  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  Year  by  year  the  land-owners  of  England  get  fewer.  Even  as 
Ahab  covet'Cd  Naboth's  vineyard,  so  does  a  large  proprietor  eye  a  small  holding  which 
may  be  a4jacent  to  his  estate,  and  the  accumulation  of  land  into  tbe  bands  of  a  few 
goes  on  yearly.  It  is  true  that,  when  any  very  large  property  comes  into  the  market,  it  is 
occasionally  purchased  by  some  rich  merchant,  contractor,  or  railroad  man  ^  but  these, 
wise  after  their  generation,  withdraw  their  money  from  investments  paying  7  to  10 

Eer  cent.,  to  buy  land  which  they  can  let  at  only  1  or  8  per  cent.,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
eing  admitted  to  the  class  of  landed  proprietors,  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  both 
politically  and  socially,  in  senate,  court,  and  camp,  rule  England. 
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80,  in  iVict,  low  wagee  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  reenlt  of  high  rents.  In  propor- 
tion to  what  the  soil  produces,  the  land-owner  takes  far  too  large  a  share,  and  the  laborer 
fiur  too  small  a  share.  The  farmer,  the  middleman,  has  great  canse  of  complaint,  bat 
be  is  at  least  well  supplied  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

Tbe  poor-laws  of  England  are  a  model  of  incompetency.  According  to  the  system 
of  parochial  and  non-parochial  districts,  and  the  complication  of  local  authorities,  the 
poor  are  only  entitlea  to  relief  within  the  immediate  district  in  which  they  are  bom. 
As  the  wage  of  a  farm-laborer  has  always  been  kept  down  to  the  point  of  bare  snb- 
sistence  for  himself  and  his  family,  the  laying  by  of  any  fund  for  his  support  when  out 
of  work,  or  In  old  age,  being  impossible,  he  is  then  compelled  to  apply  for  relief.  In 
eoDseqnenoe  of  these  laws,  laborers  remain  all  their  lives  in  a  distnot  where  the  labor- 
market  is  overstocked  and  wages  low;  hereditary  paupers,  they  improvidently 
marry,  and  bequeath  that  heritage  to  their  children.  The  poor-laws  of  England  ore, 
in  fact,  a  puszle  to  all,  and  no  one  can  properly  interpret  them.  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins, 
the  author,  who  is  also  a  lawyer  of  no  mean  repute,  sa}s,  respecting  one  of  the  codes, 
that  it  is  "unrlTaled  by  the  most  malignant  ingenuity  of  lorroor  or  contemporary 
nations;  a  code  wherein,  by  gradual  accretion,  has  been  framed  a  system  of  relief  to 
poverty  and  distress  so  impolitic,  so  unprincipled,  that  none  but  the  driest,  mustiest, 
most  petrified  parish  official  could  be  expected  to  lift  up  his  voice  to  defend  it ;  so  com- 
plicated, that  no  man  under  heaven  knows  its  length,  or  breadth,  or  height,  or  depth ; 
yet  it  stands  to  this  honr  a  monument  of  English  stolidity — a  marvel  of  lazy  or  ignorant 
statemanship." 

The  third  great  cause  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  English  farm-laborers  arises 
in  a  great  measure  out  of  the  second.  The  operation  of  the  poor -laws  has  prevented 
the  mimition  of  this  class  of  labor  to  other  parts  of  England,  where  it  would  be  better 
paid.  Labor  in  England  is  unequally  distributed.  The  farm-labor  class  is  renowned 
lor  its  superfecundity ;  these,  the  very  poor,  are  blessed  (f )  with  more  than  their  share 
of  children.  This  excess  of  population  over  food,  of  labor  over  capital,  is,  in  the  absence 
of  a  check,  such  as  war,  pestilence,  famine,  or  emigration,  an  evil  impossible  to  be  miti- 
gated— an  irrevocable  law  of  nature.  In  England,  the  effects  of  this  evil  amon^  the 
&nn-labor  class  is  plainly  visible ;  yearly  the  population  is  increasing,  each  unit  re- 
ducing by  his  competition  the  rewaird  of  his  own  labor  and  that  of  his  fellows. 

An  English  village  is  far  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  a  manufacturing  town.  An 
English  cottage — the  outside,  at  feast — makes  a  better  picture  than  a  tenement-house. 
A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  "Merry  England,''  but  the  ttnih  is  that  England 
is  not  merry,  and  her  laborers  have  indeed  little  cause  to  be  so.  The  cottages  in  which 
they  live,  which  are  such  a  pleasont  adjunct  to  the  landscape,  are,  in  too  many 
instances,  hovels,  in  which  the  employers  would  not  stable  their  horses ;  hovels,  with- 
out ventilation,  drainage,  or  the  surroundings  necessary  for  ordinary  decency ;  hovels, 
which  have  brod  a  race  of  men  who,  from  want  of  domestic  comfort,  spend  every 
spare  hoar  in  the  pot-house,  and  who  h^ve  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  to  be  buried 
in  a  pauper's  grave ;  hovels,  which  have  bred  a  race  of  women  whose  maidenly  modesty 
vanished  unborn  in  consequence  of  the  scenes  they  were  obliged  to  witness  through 
the  want  of  proper  sleeping-accommodation.  No  matter  what  wages  the  men  may 
obtain,  their  cottage-accommodation  will  keep  them  depraved  and  miserable.  This 
want  of  decent  cottages  throughout  England  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  law 
of  primogeniture  and  entail.  The  land-owner  is  only  a  tenant  for  life ;  he  may,  per- 
ehiuice,  like  to  add  to  his  estate  and  power  by  purchase,  but  in  too  many  cases  fie  will 
not  spend  one  penny  to  build  decent  cottages  or  to  improve  those  already  on  his  est-ate, 
but  will  screw  down  his  tenants,  endeavoring  by  every  means  to  save  money  for  his 
Tounger  children.  Of  course,  in  many  parts  of  England,  there  are  decent  cottages, 
built  oy  charitable  landlords ;  but  this  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  and  even  then 
their  benevolence  halts.  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  now  a  model  village  on  the  estate 
of  a  great  nobleman,  but  he  will  allow  no  more  cottages  to  be  buut,  and  those  at 
present  erected  are  hardly  sufficient  for  half  the  laborers  employed  on  his  estate ;  they, 
m  consequence,  having  to  walk  miles  to  and  fix)m  their  work.  But  then  the  pastoral 
and  select  character  of  tbe  model  village  is  maintained. 

In  1871  the  average  wages  of  Euclisb  farm-laborers  were  twelve  shillings  per  week. 
In  the  southern  parts  of  England  the  wages  were  only  eight  or  nine  shillings ;  in  the 
north,  about  fifteen ;  but  the  avera^  may  be  taken  as  above.  On  such  pay  it  was 
impossible  for  a  married  man  to  provide  proper  food  for  himself  and  family;  meat  was 
a  rarity,  to  be  tasted  once  or  twice  a  year ;  a  little  bacon  might,  perhaps,  be  indulged  in 
once  a  week ;  for  the  rest  of  the  time  dry  bread  was  the  chief  fare.  Such  food,  and  the 
miserable  habitations  I  have  described,  have  naturally  impaired  the  efficiency,  and 
another  century  of  such  conditions  would  cause  a  woful  physical  degeneracy  of  tbe 
laborer.  But,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  the  English  farm-laborer  is  tbe  most  efficient, 
in  his  line,  in  the  world,  and  he  is  comparatively  by  far  the  worst  paid.  The  English 
railroad  ''navvy,"  a  class  sprung  into  existence  duriug  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
recruited  principally  from  tbe  hardiest  of  the  farm-laborers,  is  a  being  who  eats  and 
drinks  much  and  exacts  high  wages,  but^  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  late  Mr. 
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Thomas  Brassey,  member  of  Parliament,  who  daring  his  onmeroiis  railway  contracts 
had  tried  laborers  of  all  natioDalities^  he  is  the  cheapest  laborer  in  the  world.  The 
finest  men  in  the  British  army  are  also  recmited  from  the  farm-laborers.  Bent  by  toil 
and  exposure  and  snfiering^  fi*om  the  want  of  proper  nourishment,  the  farm-laborer 
plods  thronch  the  fields  of  England,  but  he  only  wants  proper  conditions  to  become 
one  of  the  finest  physical  types  and  best  workers  in  the  world.  With  snch  homes  as 
they  have,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  laborers  spend  whatever  little  money  they  can 
in  the  Tillage  beer>honse.  Their  lives  are  unlovely ;  there  is  no  silver  lining  to  the 
cloud  hanging  over  them.  What  wonder  that  they  seek  their  only  pkASure  in  the 
sensual  exaltation  of  strong  drink !  Tet  the  drunkenness  among  farm-laborers  is  very 
slight ;  the  |>oor  fellows  cannot,  if  they  would,  afford  that  luxnry.  Viewed  in  every 
relation  of  his  life,  the  portion  of  the  farm-laborer  has  been  one  of  toil,  poverty,  and 
hard  living  in  a  degree  to  which  the  other  working-classes  of  England  have  long  been 
strangers. 

But  the  agrienltural  laborer  has  at  last  taken  the  matter  into  his  own  hands.  On 
a  dark,  rainy  night  In  February,  1872,  Joseph  Arch  first  stood  up  under  the  chestnut- 
tree  at  Wellesboume,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great  movement  which  has  since 
spread  over  all  England.  That  is  not  three  years  ago,  yet  Joseph  Arch  at  the  present 
moment  has  undoubtedly  more  personal  power  than  any  other  man  in  England.  His 
record  is  known  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  His  work  has  already 
brought  forth  good  fruit ;  the  average  rates  of  £rm- wages  throughout  England  have 
since  risen,  and  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced.  In  the  northern  counties  of 
England  IHs.  a  week  is  nowpaid  for  iarm-labor;  in  the  midland  districts,  16«. ;  and  in 
the  southern,  14«.  and  12«.  Tnere  are  still  parts  of  England,  however,  in  whieb  men  are 
paid  less  than  the  latter  sum.  But  Mr.  Arch  has  experienced  the  greatest  opposition 
and  abuse  in  consequence  of  his  labois  on  behalf  of  the  dass  from  wnioh  he  has  risen.* 

John  Walter,  esq.,  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  editor  of 
the  London  Times,  in  an  address  which  he  delivered  at  a  meeting  in 
Berkshire,  dwelt  upon  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborer,  and 
declared  that,  in  spite  of  all  reports  to  the  contrary,  it  was  better  than 
it  had  been  heretofore.  He  showed  by  statistics  that  while  the  price  of 
food  is  only  a  very  little  higher  than  it  whs  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, wages  are  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  then.  Nevertheless,  the 
wages  nowpaid  are  very  small,  and  the  average  laborer  earns  only 
thirteen , or  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  while  the  combined  earnings  of  a 
man  and  his  wife  and  family  do  not  amount  to  more  than  twenty  shillings 
a  week. 

And  a  judicious  writer  of  our  own  cbnntry,  commenting  on  the  past 
and  present  condition  of  agricultural  laborers  in  England,  remarks  that 
the  results  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Arch-  and  his  coadjutors  are  already 
manifest  in  a  decided  rise  of  the  scale  of  remuneration  of  English  farm- 

*  Mr.  Arch  has  directed  his  attention  toward  emigration,  and  recently  visited  Canada 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  labor  there,  and  see  what  enconra^ment 
would  be  given  him  by  the  Canadian  authorities.  These  have  held  out  great  pecu- 
niary inducements,  and  now  advance  nearly  all  the  passage-money  of  &rm-laborer» 
from  England.  New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  also  bidding  for  this  valuable  labor, 
and  laborers  are  now  taken  to  those  colonies  firee.  The  Kew  Zealand  government 
lately  voted  two  million  pounds  sterling  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  emigration 
from  England.  It  seems  to  me  a  pity  that  the  United  States  Government  or  the  State 
snthorities  do  not  make  some  attempt  to  obtain  this  valuable  oontiuffent  of  labor. 
The  exodus  has  begun,  and  in  ten  years'  time  England  wiU  be  drained  of  her  most 
valuable  laborers.  Mr.  Arch  proposes  returning  to  America  and  gping  through  the 
States  this  year,  and,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  I  am  sure  that  he  wiU  be  willing  and 
wiU  advise  that  every  English  laborer  should  go  to  America.  But  when  the  New  Zea- 
land, Queensland,  and  Canadian  governments  step  in  and  offer  to  pay  the  passage  of 
farm-laborers  and  their  families  to  the  respective  colonies  named,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  advocates  of  emigration  to  the  States  find  themselves  f^hting  an  unequal 
bp.ttle.  However  truly  the  American  may  point  out  the  glories  of  his  country,  the 
present  advantages,  and  brilliant  future  waiting  for  the  laborer,  still,  when  the  agent 
of  New  Zealand  or  Canada  points  to  the  free  passage,  the  latter  inducement  is  sure  to 
prevail.  It  is  hoped  that  when  Mr.  Ai^oh  visits  America  some  arran|^ments  may  be 
made,  either  by  State  authority  or  the  co-operation  of  private  individuals,  by  which 
the  passage-money  from  England  may  be  advanced  to  laborers  of  this  class. 
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labor,  aud  in  the  prospect  of  a  permanent  elevation  in  the  condition  of 
the  laborer: 

Five  years  a^o  the  existence  of  a  National  Union  of  Fann-Laborers  would  liaTO 
been  tbonght  a  perfectly  incredible  thing.  Yet,  as  the  result  of  less  than  two  yeans* 
agitation,  that  nnion  possesseii 33  districts,  90U  branches,  and  100,000  members. 

A  minority  of  the  agricultural  laborers  of  England  had,  for  years,  to  find  food  and 
clothing  for  themselves  and  their  tamilies  on  the  average  wages  of  nine  shillings  a 
week.  To  a  man  so  situated,  meat  was  an  nnheard-ot  luxury,  and  an  occasionihl 
swinish  debauch  formed  the  solitary  gleam  of  what  be  called  the  pleauures  of  existence. 
Education  for  his  children  was  out  of  the  question,  because,  even  had  schools  l»eeu 
provided,  he  had  neither  the  money  to  buy  clothes  in  which  his  children  conld  attend 
school,  nor  was  he  able  to  spare  the  pittance  which  they  began  to  earn  at  an  early  age 
by  working  in  the  fields. 

A  few  weeks  ago  200  laborers  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England,  whose  wagt^s  had 
last  year  been  advanced  from  twelve  to  thirteen  shillings  a  week,  demanded  a  fresh 
advance  to  fourteen  shillings.  The  farmers,  who,  during  the  last  few  years,  have  com- 
bined too,  becoming  alarmed,  locked  out  some  4,000  men  on  the  simple  issue  of  what 
they  calle<l  resistance  to  "  union  dictation." 

The  National  Union  is  able  to  pay  $8,000  a  week  toward  the  support  of  the  men  who 
are  locked  out  and  who  fail  to  get  employment  in  other  quarters.  It  will  probably  be 
able  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  farmers  can  afibrd  to  hold  out.  Statistics  show,  moreover, 
that  daring  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  agricultural  laborers  has  decreased  in 
Eugland.  This  is  partly  due  to  their  absorption  into  the  working-classes  of  manu- 
facturing towns,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  emigration.  Both  influences  are  likely  to  be 
felt  in  increased  force  during  the  present  ^decade,  and  thus,  on  the  niert^  question  of 
balance  between  supply  and  demand,  the  ultimate  triumph  must  rest  with  tbe  laborers. 

The  present  movement  will  probably  produce  a  more  scientific  system  of  culture  in 
England,  and  a  more  Judicious  employment  of  labor  than  heretofore.  In  this  way, 
also,  it  will  indirectly  raise  the  industrial  status  oi  the  laborer. 

The  New  York  Jonnial  of  Commerce  states  that — 

The  British  agriculturists,  unlike  the  mechanical  and  mining  trades,  which  moke 
tbe  most  agitation,  have  real  grievances  to  complain  of,  and  tbey,  certainly  as  much 
as  the  workingmen  of  that  description,  need  the  representation  in  Parliament  lor 
which  the  latter  are  scheming  and  contriving,  not,  inaeed,  without  claims  that  could 
not  in  a  democratic  country  be  denied. 

Mr.  William  Morris,  editor  of  the  Swindon  Advertiser,  in  addressing 
a  meeting  of  agricnltural  laborers  in  the  west  of  England,  after  his  re- 
tmn  from  America,  uses  this  language: 

England  wanted  workers,  not  paupers.  The  wage  paid  the  agricnltural  laborer 
Bade  him  a  paoper.  In  Swindon  they  had  one  pauper  to  every  forty-three  of  the  pop- 
ulation. In  Bisbopstone,  ten  miles  off,  but  in  the  same  Poor-Law  Union,  they  had  one 
pauper  to  every  ten  of  the  population.  Bisbopstone  was  a  purely  agricnltural  village, 
and  the  wage  paid  there  made  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  paupers,  living  upon  the 
rates  which  the  men  of  New  Swindon  paid.  At  Swindon,  the  better  wage  paid  re* 
dnced  pauperism  down  to  one  in  for^-three  of  the  population.  But  the  Swin- 
don ratepayer  had  not  only  to  keep  his  own  poor,  but  he  had  to  help  to  keep  tho  poor 
of  Bisbopstone  also,  and  it  was  therefore  his  bonnden  duty  to  see  that  the  pauperism 
of  Bisbopstone  was  not  created  by  a  vile  and  vicious  system  of  paying  labor.  With 
tbe  private  relations  between  master  and  man  they  had  no  business  whatever,  but 
when  a  master  paid  a  man  an  insufficient  wage,  and  sent  him  on  to  tbe  public  rates  for 
such  additional  assistance  as  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  live,  he  made  his  system 
of  paying  wage  a  public  question,  and  one  which  all  who  contributed  to  the  rates 
were  justified  in  discussing.  Mr.  Morris  having  made  reference  to  Canada  and  America, 
said  he  did  not  intend  at  present  caUiug  any  meeting  specially  to  refer  to  these  coun- 
tries, but  he  would  be  a*i  any  time  ready  and  willing  to  accept  tho  invitation  of  men 
wishing  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  great  West,  to  address  meetings  called 
by  them. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Shrivenham  branch  of  the  National  Union  of 
Agriealtural  Laborers,  Mr.  Morris  addressed  the  meeting : 

His  recent  trip  across  the  Atlantic  had  proved  to  him  most  clearly  that  if  they  had 
any  repetition  of  starvation  cases,  it  would  be  the  laborers' own  fault.  The  great  West 
contained  vast  tracts  of  the  most  bountiful  land,  lying  in  sheer  waste  through  want  of 
haads  to  (ill  it.  This  land,  the  richest  in  the  world,  might  be  had  by  farm-laborers  of 
England  on  terms  tbey  might  easily  comply  with,  tlie  chief  one  being  that  tbey  would 
hring  it  into  cultivation  and  make  it  productive.  While  the  laborer  in  possession  of 
• 
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tbia  land  was  raising  himself  into  the  position  of  a  landed  proprietor,  the  State  woold 
care  for  bis  children,  and  give  thein  a  tborongb,  good  education  free  of  cost,  and  thus 
fit  tbeni  for  any  position  in  life.  He,  Mr.  Morris,  was  more  than  ever  satisfied  that  his 
course  in  connection  with  this  movement  had  been  the  right  one,  and,  let  the  conse- 
quences be  what  they  might  to  him  as  an  individual,  be  should  go  with  the  men  to  the 
end.  lu  England  the  movement  had  benefitted  the  men  witbont  ii>Juring  the  master, 
for  what  the  employer  spent  in  extra  wage  be  would  save  in  rates,  and  be  would  have 
the  advantage  of  men  working  for  him  in  the  place  of  paupers.  The  men  knew  full 
well  what  the  union  had  done  for  them.  As  a  body  they  had  accomplished  more  in  a 
year  than  as  individuals  they  could  have  done  in  a  life-time,  and,  in  addition  to  more 
and  bettor  wage,  they  had  already  won  for  themselves  a  spirit  of  independence  and 
manly  feeling ;  they  were  beginning  to  estimate  themselves  at  more  than  a  pauper's 
value,  and  it  would  not  be  long  before  their  new  position  would  be  recognized  turongh- 
out  England  as  being  infinitely  better  than  that  in  which  they  bad  previously  lingered. 

Mr.  Morris,  after  his  retarn  from  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  wrote 
to  the  author  as  follows : 

Swindon,  Odoher  84,  1874. 

Ton  ask  for  some  details  as  to  how  our  poor  live.  I  will  give  you  a  case  that  came 
under  my  notice  the  other  day. 

An  apparently  strong,  robust  man  applied  to  the  poor-law  guardians  for  relief,  con- 
sequent upon  some  temporary  illness  m  bis  family.  His  own  age  was  thirty-three 
years  and  bis  wife's  age  thirty  years. 

He  bad  five  children,  aged  respectively  eight,  six,  four,  three  years,  and  three 
mohtbs,  in  all  seven  souls.  The  man,  when  making  full  time,  was  receiving  Yl»,  a 
week  wages.  Out  of  this  sum  be  bail  to  pay  U.  6(i.  a  week  for  rent  of  his  cottaee, 
leaving  1()«.  fid.  to  find  food  and  clothing  for  seven  persons,  two  of  them  being  admts 
in  the  very  prime  of  life.  As  you  wi\'  seo,  allowing  three  meals  a  day  at  a  cost  of  one 
penny  a  meal,  the  full  wages,  without  the  deduction  for  rent,  would  have  been  insuf- 
ficient by  3d.  a  week ;  yet  a  penny  Would  not  buy  more  than  8  ounces  of  bread  at  the 
present  cost,  or  more  than  about  the  third  of  an  ounce  of  uncooked  meat.  I  was  hold- 
ing a  meeting  in  the  village  in  which  this  man  lives  a  few  evenings  afterward,  and  I 
referred  publicly  to  his  case.  I  asked  if  he  bad  truly  represented  his  case,  and  the 
answer  was  yes:  I  was  also  assured  that,  until  the  present  movement  among  tbe  labor- 
ers, more  than  11«.  a  week  bad  never  been  paid  to  such  men,  tbe  general  rate  being  10*. 
Men  in  such  a  state  as  this  cannot  tell  how  they  live.  It  is  a  mystery  to  them  as  well 
as  to  every  one  else.  It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that,  in  districts  where  these  wretched 
wages  are  paid,  the  cost  of  tillage  of  tbe  land  per  acre  is  much  higher  than  in  districts 
where  better  wages  are  paid ;  yet  we  English  people  are  so  wedded  to  old  notions  that 
men  kick  most  vigorously  against  all  change.  In  tbe  some  district  where  these  prices 
obtain  there  is  not  an  agricultural  lab(«rer  to  be  found  who,  for  an  ordinary  week's 
work,  receives  more  than  12«.  a  week  wages.  Until  very  recently,  9».  and  10«.  was  the 
rate  paid.  Can  it  be  wondered  at,  th^n,  that  in  tbe  year  1868  our  pauperism  cost  us 
£10,439,000?  Our  agricultural  poor  have  never  been  paid  a  living  wage,  and  we  have 
had  to  supplement  wages  out  ot  poor's-rate.  This  is  proved  most  clearly  by  the  fact 
that  the  recent  rise  in  wages  from  9«.  and  10«.  to  11«.  and  12«.  per  week  has  decreased 
our  pauperism,  between  tbe  years  1870  and  1873,  no  less  than  18^  per  cent.  We  may 
well  suppose  that  the  minimum  cost  of  feeding  human  beings  has  oeen  arrived  at  in 
our  union  work-houses.  In  my  paper  for  October  13  you  will  see  a  report  of  a  case 
where  a  man  is  charged  with  leaving  his  wife  and  family  chargeable  to  the  Barton 
Union.    Tbe  master  of  the  house,  in  supporting  the  case,  swears  that  the  cost  of  five 

Eersons  in  tbe  work-bouse  is  £1  bs,  per  week,  or  more  than  double  what  an  ordinary 
iborer  would  have  to  maintain  his  lamily  with  from  his  wages,  when  out  of  tbe  house 
and  in  full  work.  In  another  number  of  my  paper,  that  for  October  27,  you  will  find 
tbe  case  reported  of  a  man  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  was  a  hired  servant  at  9b,  a 
week.  This  man  was  to  have  £5  over  at  Michaelmas.  Yon  ought  to  undenttand  what 
this  means.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  some  districts,  when  hiring  a  servant  by  the 
year,  to  give  so  much  per  week,  with  so  much  over  at  tbe  end  of  the  term.  But  the 
payment  of  this  bonus  by  tbe  master  cannot  be  enforced  by  tbe  man,  and  for  this 
reason — it  is  always  promised  conditionally  that  the  master  is  perfectly  sati^fieil  with 
tbe  man's  work  tbrongbout  the  whole  of  the  year,  as  well  as  covering  all  possible 
claim  for  over-time  in  the  harvest  and  other  busy  seasons.  This  bonus,  in  fact,  ties  a 
man  down  to  be  used  by  bis  master  in  any  and  every  way  he  may  think  fit ;  if  a  mas- 
ter calls  upon  such  a  man  to  work  from  4  or  5  in  the  morning  until  8  or  9  at  night,  he 
must  comply  under  pain  of  forfeiting  this  over-money.  Practically,  therefore,  bis  over- 
money,  instead  of  increasing  the  man*s  wage,  does  no  more  than  meet  the  extra  wear 
and  tear  of  the  man  at  tbe  busy  seasons  and  at  harvest-time.  There  is  oftentimea  a 
great  fuss  made  ubout  the  amount  laborers  earn  at  piece-work.  It  sbonld  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  piece-work  price  is  based  on  the  day-work  standard.    The  man 

working  piece-work  could  not  live  on  tbe  day-man's  wages.    To  earn  tbe  larger  sum, 

• 
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he  must  spend  a  larger  sum  for  more  and  better  food ;  therefore  I  always  contend  that 
the  ordinary  weekly  wases  should  be  considered  exclasively,  when  reference  is  made 
to  the  amoaut  paid  the  laborer.  In  another  paragraph  in  the  same  paper  you  will  see 
bow  a  poor,  wretched  laborer,  out  of  his  poor  wajres,  had  managed  to  save  up  a  large 
Bnm  of  money.  I  suppose  that,  in  all  states  and  conditions  of  men,  such  characters 
will  be  met  with.  I  much  fear  there  is  liitle  or  no  difference  in  the  class  of  food  this 
man  nsed,  that  he  might  save  money,  and  that  used  in  the  ordinary  laborer's  family, 
that  they  may  fill  their  bellies  as  best  they  can  and  live.  If  you  would  like  to  have 
them,  I  will  look  up  a  number  of  statements  made  by  the  men  themselves  at  meetings 
over  which  I  have  pres  ded.  where  they  have  told  of  their  struggles  to  live.  I  shful 
never  forget  one  woman  asking  permission  to  speak,  and  publicly  thankiug  God  that 
her  old  man,  by  being  put  on  as  milker,  and  therefore  working  on  the  Sunday,  was 
toabled  to  earn  a  shilling  a  week  extra;  which  enabled  her  to  give  her  children  that 
amonnt  of  extra  bread  to  eat. 

As  to  emigration :  I  believe  thousands  of  our  best  laborers  would  gladly  leave  the 
coontry ;  but  how  is  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so  f  Now  and  again  they  have  managed 
to  save  a  few  pounds ;  but  where  there  is  one  who  has  done  so  there  are  ninety-nine 
who  are  over  head  and  ears  in  debt  to  the  village  shopkeeper. 

For  twenty-five  years  past  I  have  read  the  history  of  these  people  in  our  polioe- 
coorts  and  small-debt  courts,  as  well  as  at  the  board  of  guardians'  meetings,  and  noth- 
ing wonld  delight  me  more  than  to  see  some  well-devised  plan  for  shipping  them  off  to 
eooDtries  where  labor  is  estimated  at  a  better  value  and  wins  a  more  generous  reward. 

Mr.  Morris,  on  account  of  a  statement  published  in  his  paper  in  relation 
to  a  particular  case  of  destitution  in  his  neighborhood,  was  subjected  to  a 
suit  at  law,  for  alleged  libel  affecting  the  character  of  an  employer,  a  Mr. 
Barnes,  who  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  certain  allegations  therein  con- 
eeniipg  the  low  rate  of  wages  paid  by  him  to  the  different  members  of 
a  laborer's  family ;  the  inference  from  which  was  that  Mr.  Barnes  had 
acted  oppressively  toward  the  poor.  This  case  had  been  brought  un- 
der the  notice  of  Mr.  Morris,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  guardians 
of  the  poor,  and  he  could  not  justifiably  close  his  eyes  to  the  actual 
suffering  which  the  case  presented.  For  this  publication,  however,  the 
jury  awarded  to  the  complainant  the  sum  of  i&50. 

"agricultural  tabokers'  national  union." 

t 
f  From  the  London  Examiner.] 

The  agents  of  the  National  have  only  been  at  work  in  a  certain  county  since  last 
ChriKtmas,  and  the  nnmber  in  nuion  already  exceeds  two  thousand,  while  several 
parishes  can  be  found  where  every  adult  and  able-bodied  laborer  acts  in  combination 
with  bis  fellows.  The  policy  of  wholesale  discbarge  has  been  tried  and  found  want- 
ing. One  B«*rkshire  farmer  discharged  eight  of  his  men  at  a  week's  notice  for  joining 
tiie  nuion,  and  before  the  following  week  had  expired  they  were  one  and  all  placed  in 
eitaations  where  they  earned  18«.  a  week  instead  of  the  11  that  had  previously  formed 
the  total  of  their  wages.  The  policy  of  wholesale  eviction  has  shown  itself  to  be  equally 
fotile  and  8uici<lal.  It  has  been  tried  at  one  place,  and  over  forty  cottages  still  remain  ' 
empty,  vainly  seeking  for  fresh  tenants.  The  wages  had  already  been  raised  a  shilling 
per  week :  when  was  it  going  to  stop?  Clearly  something  must  be  done,  and  that 
without  delay.  It  was  obvious  that  the  ''seeds  of  mischief"  were  sown  by  the  words 
of  the  agitators.  Stop  the  meetings,  and  the  movement  would  sustain  a  severe  check. 
Of  conrKe,  meetings  in  the  village  school-rooms  and  in  the  baUs  of  the  market-towns 
bad  never  been  permitted,  and  if  only  the  waste-lands  and  open  spaces  could  be  saved 
from  the  demagogue's  unhallowed  tread,  the  kindly  feeling  between  the  farmers  and 
the  laborers  might  still  be  preserved. 

8ach,  it  would  seem,  has  been  the  course  of  their  reflections,  and  the  village  of  Lit- 
tleworth  was  first  selected  for  the  opening  of  this  new  campaign  against  liberty  of 
speech.  Seven  laborei-s  were  summoned  before  the  Farringdon  bench  of  magistrates, 
(one  of  the  justices  being  Viscount  Folkestone,  of  '*  baron  of  beef  notoriety,)  and 
mulcted  in  a  penalty  and  costs  lor  obstructing  a  footpath,  on  the  evidence  of  two  po- 
licemen and  a  farmer.  The  ruling,  according  to  the  evidence  then  produced,  appears 
to  have  been  most  extr.iordiuary.  The  "footpath,''  independently  of  the  roadway, 
was 26  feet  in  width,  which  is  surely  an  unusual  allowance  for  a  village  lane;  but, 
Dotwithstanding  this,  and  the  evidence  distinctly  denying  the  existence  of  any  ob- 
•troction,  the  justices  thought  fit  to  decline  granting  a  case  for  the  higher  courts. 
Moreover,  the  identical  spot  on  which  the  laborers'  meeting  was  held  is  the  very  ground 
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that  has  been  constantly  and  habitnally  used  for  the  past  forty  years,  without  let  or 
hinderauce,  for  the  holding  of  Methodist  and  temperance  meetings.  This,  in  itself, 
proves  that  the  question  of  obstracting  the  highway  was  a  mere  frivolous  subterfuge. 
This  decision  naturally  caused  great  indignation  m  the  neighborhood,  and  a  meeting 
was  summoned  on  the  2Cth  instant,  to  l>e  held  in  the  miiket-place  at  Farringdon. 
The  mniket-place  was  thronged  with  between  three  and  four  thousand  laborers  from 
the  neighboring  villages  to  listen  to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Arch  and  others.  The  meet- 
ing was  conducted  in  the  most  orderly  way,  and  the  laborers,  at  its  conclusion,  quietly 
dispersed  to  their  homes,  notwithstanding  the  great  provocation  that  was  offered  by 
the  throwing  of  rotten  eg^  and  stones  from  the  windows  of  an  adjacent  house.  The 
police  attempted  no  interterence  with  the  throwing  of  missiles,  but  doubtless,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  instructions,  they  were  not  idle  on  the  occasion.  Shortly  after 
the  commencement  of  the  proceedings,  they  demanded  the  removal  of  the  wagon  that* 
served  as  a  platform,  but  eventually  contented  themselves  with  taking  the  names  of 
the  speakers,  with  a  view  to  the  issue  of  summonses.  In  the  interests  of  the  Union, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  invaluable  public  rights,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Farringdon  bench  will  proceed  with  their  prosecutions.  The  fining  of  Joseph 
Arch,  and  the  strong  probability  that  he  would  exercise  his  option  of  preferring  prison 
to  a  fine,  for  the' crime  of  speaking  in  a  country  market-place  to  our  poor  country 
serfs,  in  a  district  where  their  wages  only  just  remove  them  from  starvation,  would 
be  worth  more  to  the  Union  than  the  cheque  of  a  millionaire.  Other  meetings  have 
been  held  in  this  market-place,  and  standing-room  found  for  wild-beast  shows  and  ex- 
hibitions of  cattle.  But  even  suppose  that  the  Fariiugdon  bench  should  be  successful 
in  punishing  these  speakers,  how  long  will  laws  last  which  sanction  such  outrageous 
decisions  f  The  country  should  be  very  grateful  to  the  National  Agricultural  Laborers' 
Union  for  putting  these  questions  to  the  test. 

CONDITION  OF  FACTORY,  MECHANICAL,  AND  OTHER  SKILLED  WORKMEN. 

Having  coDsidered  the  conditioD  of  the  agricoltaral  laborer,  attention 
IS  now  directed  to  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  British  workmen  em- 
ployed in  mines,  mills,  factories,  and  at  mechanical  trades.  The  habits 
of  the  workmen  in  regard  to  industry,  and  if  he  is  nnable  to  perform  a 
fall  week's  work  the  cause  of  such  inability,  and  whether  it  can  be  re- 
moved ]  the  condition  of  his  home,  whetlier  comfortable,  and,  if  not, 
whether  the  discomfort  arises  from  his  improvidence  or  other  fault,  or 
whether  it  is  the  fault  of  his  employer,  or  results  from  the  s,\stem  or 
state  of  society — all  these  form  subjects  worthy  of  careful  and  imp^irtial 
investigation. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  outset  that  the  evils  above  indicated  do  exist ; 
that  the  average  British  workman  is  not  in  general  industrious,  but 
labors  only  four  or  five  days  per  week ;  that  his  family  lives  in  discom- 
fort; that  the  education  and  training  of  his  childa^n  are  almost  wholly 
neglected,  and  that  this  discomfort  and  neglect  are  not  necessarily  oc4!a- 
sioned  by  insufBcient  earnings. 

If  the  above  statement  affords  a  fair  indication  of  the  condition  of 
many  of  the  skilled  workmen  in  Great  Britain,  especially  in  tbe  mauu- 
facturing  and  mining  districts,  the  question  arises  to  what  cause  or 
causes  are  these  results  to  be  ascribed!  A  reply  to  this  question  in- 
volves a  discussion  of 

THE  DRINKING  CUSTOMS  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  evils  which  afflict  the  British  workmen  and 
their  families,  it  is  believed,  is  the  excessive  use  of  spirits  and  beer. 
Although  this  report  comprises  an  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  wages  and 
condition  of  the  laboring^classes  in  the  United  Kingdom,  yet,  in  regard 
to  the  drinking  habits  of  society,  the  investigation  may  be  profitably 
extended  beyond  this  limit.  These  habits  of  the  British  i>eople  are  un- 
fortunately not  confined  to  the  working  and  lower  nor  even  to  the  mid- 
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die  classes,  bat  pervade  all  ranks,  and  extend  to  both  sexes  and  to 
nearly  all  ages. 

The  fact  is  not  forgotten  that  this  investigation  is  ihade  by  a  citizen 
of  a  country  which,  next  to  Great  Britain,  is  perhaps  most  noted  for  its 
large  consumption  of  intoxicating  beverages — a  conntry  which  expends 
over  $600,000,000  annually  in  spiritaons,  vinoos,  and  malt  liquors.  A 
citizen  of  the  United  States  should,  therefore,  be  conscientiously  careful 
in  his  statements,  when  he  remembers  that  in  this  respect  the  walls  of 
bis  national  house  are  composed  of  brittle  material  without  strength  to 
resist  the  return  missiles  which  an  attack  on  the  glass  house  of  England 
might  provoke. 

Although  facts  which  constantly  presented  themselves  to  the  author 
during  his  stay  in  Great  Britain  afford  evidence  to  his  mind  of  the 
extent  of  the  drinking  habits  of  its  people,  and  would,  if  presented,  be 
sufficiently  convincing  to  candid  minds,  yet  preference  is  given  and 
greater  weight  should  be  attached  to  the  testimony  of  residents  of  that 
country  who  have  had  favorable  opportunities  to  ascertain  the  actual 
facts,  and  against  whom  no  imputation  of  adverse  pr^udice  can  be 
alleged. 

The  first  anthority  cited  is  the  London.Times,  which  in  1872  published 
the  following  statement : 

Dbikiokg  customs  of  Ekgland.— The  figures  publiBhed  by  the  Statistical  Society 
sbowiDg  tbe  amonnt  of  intoxicating  fluids  aDnnalJ^  oonsomed  in  this  conntry  are  cer- 
tainly large.  We  drank,  it  appears,  last  year,  in  spirits,  malt  liqnors,  wine,  cider,  &e,, 
nore  than  aeventy-two  million  gallons  of  pnre  alcohol,  at  a  cost,  in  round  numbersi 
of  £120,000,000.  It  is  calculated  that  at  least  half  of  this  money  is  spent  by  tbe  work- 
ing-classes ;  and  as  they  desire  principally  strength  or  quantity  in  their  drink,  we  shaU 
probably  not  be  wrong  in  assigning  to  them  very  much  more  than  half  our  entire 
yearly  consumption.  There  is  no  more  alcohol  in  a  bottle  of  wine  than  in  half  a  pint 
«f  ardent  spirits,  and  the  cost  of  the  one  may  be  a  guinea,  and  of  the  other  ninepenoe 
or  a  sbilliog.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  working-classes  have  spent  their  £60,000,000  in  a 
cheaper  form  of  intoxicating  drink,  they  have  got  much  more  for  their  money,  and  may 
probably  be  debited  with  fifty  million  gallons  out  of  the  entire  seventy-two  millions 
of  tbe  year.  It  will  be  seen,  u  the  figures  are  compared  with  those  of  1871,  that  the 
total  aroovint  of  the  past  year  is  not  only  very  large  in  itself^  but  shows  a  considerable 
increase  on  the  year  before  it.  We  spent  in  1871  only  £108,000,000  on  the  same  ob- 
jects, and  received  for  our  money,  in  various  forms,  somewhat  less  than  sixty-five  mill- 
ion gallons  of  alcohol.  The  rise  is  certainly  considerable.  It  has  been  dne,  probably, 
to  the  increased  wages  of  labor,  which  have  allowed  the  workingman  to  indulge  him- 
self in  more  luxuries. 

The  following,  in  relation  to  the  same  sabject,  appears  in  the  Times 
of  November  6, 1874 : 

Drunkenness  in  England.— The  number  of  persons  chained  before  magistrates  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1873  with  being  drunk,  or  drunk  and  disorderly,  namely,  182,941, 
k  very  nearly  double  the  number  so  cbar|;ed  in  1863,  in  which  year  it  was  but  94,745. 
The  increase  has  been  chiefly  in  the  last  six  of  the  intervening  ten  years.  In  1867  the 
Dumber  was  but  100,357 ;  in  1868  it  was  but  111,465;  in  1869, 122,310;  in  1870, 131,870;  in 
1671, 142,343 ;  in  1872, 151,084.  In  1873,  the  first  year  under  the  new  intoxicating  liqnors 
set,  instead  of  the  continuance  of  an  increase  oi^lO,000  or  11,000  in  a  year,  the  number 
leaped  up  to  182,941,  an  increase  of  32,000  over  the  preceding  year.  There  are  no  means 
of  distributing  the  increase  among  its  causes,  whether  high  wages,  stricter  police  su- 
pervision, or  other  causes ;  but  the  number  is  remarkable.  It  is  worth  notice  also 
that  tbe  increase  is  more  among  men  than  among  women.  In  1867  the  number  pro* 
ceeded  against  comprised  74,860  men  and  25,497  women — ^three  men  to  one  woman, 
tbe  women  being  a  little  above  a  fourth  of  the  whole  number;  but  in  1873  the  num- 
bers were  141,232  men  and  41,709  women,  the  women  in  1867  beinff  400  more  than  a 
Iborth  of  tiie  whole  number,  but  in  1873  4,000  less  than  a  fourth  of  tne  whole  number. 

The  following  extract  from  Fraser^s  Magazine,  February,  1872,  illus- 
trates the  evils  resulting  from  the  drinking  habits  of  the  laborer: 

Drink  traffic  in  Great  Britain.— The  drink-seller  in  manifold  cases  knows  cer- 
tainly that  the  customer  is  transferring  to  him  money  which  is  not  moraUy  his  own  to 
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Bpend.  Every  married  workingman  employs  his  wife  as  his  cook  aud  honsemaid.  In 
these  characteisshe  has  a  right  to  wages  from  him,  which  must  be  paid  before  he  has  any 
right  to  mere  indulgence  of  the  palate.  When  he  has  children,  they  too  have  a  prior 
right ;  and  the  mother,  dnring  her  times  of  weakness,  ought  nut  to  be  worked.  A 
laborer  who  neglects  wife  and  children  to  gratify  his  appetite  for  liquor  is  morally 
gnilty  as  though  spending  the  money  of  another. 

Id  proof  of  the  statemcDt  heretofore  made,  that  the  habit  of  drinking 
to  excess  extends  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Anstie  is  presented.  The  following  appeared  in  the  Practitioner  tor 
1872: 

We  must  notice  the  fact  that  many  girls  of  the  wealthy  middle  and  of  the  npper 
classes,  especially  the  former,  are  of  late  years  taking  to  consume  all  kinds  of  wine, 
and  particularly  champagne,  to  an  extent  which  used  never  to  be  permitted.  At  many 
modern  ball  suppers  champagne  f  ows  like  water:  and  the  attentive  observer  will  soon 
perceive  that  it  is  not  the  men,  by  any  means,  who  do  the  larger  part  of  the  consnmp- 
tion.  These  ssme  young  ladies  who  have  so  freely  partaken  of  champagne  over-night 
will  next  day  at  lunch  tAke  plenty  of  bottled  hear,  or  a  couple  of  glasses  of  sheny. 
Dinner  comes  round,  and  again  either  champagne  or  hock  or  port  or  sherry  is  dmns, 
not  less  than  a  couple  of  glasses  being  taken.  And  then  the  evening  very  often  brings  a 
pariy  of  some  kind  with  the  inevitable  champagne  or  sherry.  We  are  speakina  oftkinge 
ivhkJi  we  have  seen  when  we  say  that  many  girls  who  live  among  rich  (especially  iMmiTMii 
riche)  and  gay  society  are  in  the  habit,  during  six  months  out  of  the  twelve,  of  taking 
(in  the  shape  of  wine,  &c.)  a  daily  average  of  two,  two  and  a  half,  or  three  ooncee  ca 
absolute  alcohol,  a  quantity  which,  if  expressed  in  cheap  beer,  would  be  equal  to  six 
or  seven  pints. 

The  general  moral  is  that  light  wiue  gives  the  t-aste  for  strong  wine,  beer  for  gin. 
This  is  fatally  experienced  in  France,  in  the  United  States,  in  Germany,  and  in  Eng- 
land. Our  Satuiday  Reviewer  remarkably  comments :  *^  Education  and  intelligence 
are  rather  against  a  woman  than  otherwise,  for  they  make  her  believe  that  she  at  least 
is  safe  while  gradually  and  unawares  imbibing  the  fottal  propensity.'' 

In  further  illustration  of  the  general  use  of  liquors  in  England,  it 
may  be  stated^  as  the  result  of  personal  observation,  that  ladies  of  the 
middle  classes,  when  visiting  any  exhibition,  are  accustomed  to  par* 
take  of  wine  with  their  necessary  refreshments. 

In  the  visits  of  the  author  to  large  indnstrisd  establishments  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  wine  was  frequently  o£fered — a  custom  which  was 
in  vogue  in  the  Unite^l  States  some  forty  years  ago,  the  retention  of 
which  in  Great  Britain  is  probably  due  to  the  intense  conservatism  of 
that  country.  In  one  instance,  where  the  works  were  extensive  imd 
several  hours  occupied  in  their  examination,  wine  was  at  several  times 
offered,  and  snrpiise  was  expressed  that  such  fatiguing  exertion  could 
be  undergone  without  some  stimulus. 

In  various  parts  of  Europe  Americans  were  met  at  dinner  who  de- 
clined taking  wine,  but  such  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Englishmen  * 
or  other  Europeans  was  in  no  instance  observed. 

In  subsequent  pages  extended  articles  "  On  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing-classes of  Great  Britain,"  prepared  especially  for  this  report  by 
United  States  consuls  and  others,  are  given  in  full.  Brief  extracts  fh>m 
some  of  these  papers,  referring  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people,  are 
presented  here. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Manchester  says: 


'  wines. 

.     .  .  ^  .of 

the  workiDg-elosses,  hut  aUo  of  the  middle  and  upper  middle  claeecs. 

General  Fairchild,  United  States  consul  at  Liverpool,  under  date  of 
November,  1873,  writes : 
The  increase  of  drunkenness,  and  all  dissipations  which  follow  idle  hours,  is  alanning; 

*  The  author  may  he  pardoned  for  making  a  personal  reference.  An  English  lady, 
because  one  of  her  gnests  drank  no  wine  at  dinner,  also  declined  to  taste  the  beverage  ; 
a  marked  exception  to  the  general  custom  above  indicated,  and  a  rare  exhibition  of 
true  politeness. 
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The  Westminster  Ee view  of  January,  1874,  says: 

Liverpool  has  the  nnenviable  notoriety  of  being  the  most  drunken  town  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Dr.  Trench,  the  able  and  well-informed  medical  oflBcer  of  the  health 
department  of  Liverpool,  remarks : 

The  working-classes  of  Liverpool  are  extremely  intemperate,  even  when  compared 
with  similar  sections  of  the  community  in  other  large  towns  of  Great  Britain. 

His  able  official  report  for  a  previous  year  contains  the  following 
on  the  same  subject : 

The  amount  which  is  spent  in  drink  is  astonishing.  One  or  two  instances  of  the 
worst  kind,  occurring  in  the  same  street,  may  be  cited. 

A  man  earns  27«.  regularly,  and  spends  as  regularly  21«.  in  drink :  his  four  children 
are  in  rags.  In  another  instance  the  wa^es  are  308.  a  week  regularly ;  the  father  and 
mother  are  both  drunken,  and  three  children  are  half  starved,  and  in  rags.  In  an- 
other house  is  a  copper-ore  worker,  earning  27«.  a  week,  all  of  which  is  spent  in  drink 
by  himself  and  his  wife.  The  children  are  in  rags  and  filth,  and  look  idiotic.  In  the 
same  street  there  are  sober  men,  earning  only  208.  and  23«.  a  week,  who  are  living  in 
comfort.  •  *  *  *  *  .  * 

The  landlord  of  a  small  pnblic-house.  who  had  lived  for  years  in  the  district,  and 
knew  intimately  the  habits  of  the  people,  said,  *'  For  one  man  who  did  not  drink,  there 
were  fifty  who  would  take  their  share ;  they  starve  their  wives  and  children,  and 
most  beg  if  they  want  a  bit." 

Mr.  Jenkinson,  the  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Glasgow,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  increase  of  intemperance,  wrote  as  follows: 

That  drunkenness  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent  among  the  working-class  cannot 
be  denied ;  that  it  has  increased  as  their  wages  have  been  increased  is  also  true. 
Uany  have,  no  doubt,  been  benefited  by  such  increase  of  wages ;  but  most,  it  seems, 
outspend  their  extra  earnings  in  extra  quantities  of  whisky. 

Dr.  Webster,  United  States  consul  at  Sheffield,  thus  writes,  January 
22,1874: 

From  inquiry  and  my  own  observation,  I  believe  that  far  the  larger  part  of  the  loss 
of  time  and  the  reckless  waste  of  money  is  the  result  of  the  drinking  habits  which 
prevail  so  generally.  It  is  painful  to  see  how  the  weekly  wages  are  squandered  by 
the  thousands  who  throng  the  drinking  places  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  (at  certain  hours,) 
Mondby,  and  Tuesday,  and,  indeed,  on  all  the  days  of  the  week. 

There  are  in  Sheffield  1,400  public  houses,  licensed  places  for  the  sale 
of  beer  and  spirits.  At  each  of  these,  at  a  low  estimate,  an  average 
amount  of  £10  is  spent  weekly,  making  an  aggregate  of  £14,000  of 
weekly  exi>enditure  for  a  population  of  240,000. 

Mr.  Consul  Jones,  of  New  Oastleupon-Tyue,  in  his  report  on  the  moral 
and  social  condition  of  the  working  classes,  says : 

Many  of  them  are  very  improvident  and  fond  of  drink ;  a  feast  of  food  and  stimu- 
lants in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  at  the  expense  of  an  iusuflicient  supply  at  the  end, 
is  very  frequently  the  case  amon^  the  sons  of  toil  on  the  Tyne.  Excessive  drinking 
has  undoubtedly  increased  in  this  district  since  the  short  hours  and  advanced  wages 
have  prevailed. 

It  was  said  boastingly  by  English  statesmen  that  the  nation  had  drunk 
itself  out  of  the  Alabama  claims  by  the  increased  income  from  the  tax  on 
intoxicating  drinks  during  the 'past  year* 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  author  by  the 
right  honorable  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  a  nobleman  universally 
regarded  as  a  Christian  philanthropist  of  the  highest  type,  further 
illustrates  this  part  of  the  subject: 

London,  February  12, 1875. 

Sm:  •  *  *  •  •  *  There  are  speeches,  pamphlets,  and  treatises  in 
immense  abundance  on  the  evils  of  intemperance.  Even  our  newspapers  are  begin- 
ing  to  denounce  the  sin  and  call  for  a  remedy.  I  should  weary  yon  by  repeating— and, 
indeed,  you  must  well  know  them — ^the  numerous  and  various  facts  which  may  be 
read  every  day  and  everywhere.  There  is  very  little  pf  all  that  is  said  that  I  should 
not  indorse. 

That  the  filthy,  doee,  depressing,  pestilential  state  of  the  dwellings  in  several  large 
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towns,  and  certainly  in  the  metropolis,  is  a  strong  provodation  to  drink,  and  speoiiUy 
to  drink  ardent  spints,  is  to  uiy  mind  simply  beyond  question. 

The  loss  to  a  country,  morally,  socially,  and  financially,  by  rach  habita  among  the 
people,  defies  ail  calculation. 

•  •••••• 

With  many  thanks  for  your  letter,  I  am,  sir,  yoor  obedient  servant, 

SHAFTESBURY. 
Edward  Young,  Esq., 

Ckitfof  Ukited  States  Bureau  ofStatUUcs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  NATIONAL  BEVERAGE. 

In  an  editorial,  discussing  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on 
malt,  a  tax  which  its  opponents  denounce  as  one  that  ^^  robs  the  poor 
man  of  bis  beer,''  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  of  March  6, 1874,  makes 
the  following  remarks : 

We  know  all  that  can  be  said  about  the  *'  national  beverage."  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  it  is  the ''  wine  of  the  conn  try  f  that,  if  we  made  it  cheap  and  its  use  uni- 
versal, the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  would  decrease,  and  comparative  temperanoe 
be  really  promoted ;  and  that — ^to  quote  Sir  Robert  Peel  slightly  altered — **  the  laboring- 
man  would  recruit  his  exhausted  strength  with  abundant  and  untaxed  beer,  no  longer 
leavened  by  a  sense  of  injustice.''  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  these  brilUant  re- 
sults might  be  achieved.  This  belief  in  the  beneficent  bleasings  of  the  drink  is,  how- 
ever, not  new.  It  at  one  time  dictated  a  legidative  measure,  that  was  received  with 
hearty  and  almost  universal  applause.  The  beer-act  of  1830  was  passed  in  order  to 
encouraffe  everywhere  the  erection  of  beer-houses,  as  distinct  from  gin-palaoes.  It  was 
designed,  as  its  friends  said,  to  "supply  a  wholesome  bevonure."  or  what  Lord  Brough- 
am, oddly  enough,  called  a  *'  monu  species  of  beverage, "  distinguished  from  rum, 
brandy,  whisky,  and  gin,  which,  by  implication,  he  accused  of  immorality.  Men  of  all 
pan  ies  supported  the  measure,  as  conducive  to  the  health,  the  morality,  andtho  sobriety 
of  the  laboriug-clasfies,  through  bringing  to  their  doors  a  cheap  and  wholesome  drink. 
Bn  t  the  results  bitterly  disappointed  the  expectations  of  its  friends.  Sidney  Smith  wrote: 
"  The  new  beer  bill  has  begun  its  operations.  Everybody  is  drunk.  Those  who  are 
not  singing  are  sprawling.  The  sovereign  people  are  in  a  beastly  state."  We  have 
now  given  up  the  policy  of  multiplying  beer-houses,  in  order  to  bring  back  the  age  of 
gold.  The  farmers  tell  us  we  did  not  gp  far  enough,  and  th^it  the  true  "  Paradise  Re> 
gained  "  is  to  be  found  in  a  home-brewing  people. 

BREWERIES  IN  BXJRTON-ON^RENT. 

Manchester  is  not  more  celebrated  for  its  manafactnre  of  cotton, 
Leeds  for  its  woolens,  Birmingham  for  its  hardware,  and  Sheffield  for  its 
steel  and  cutlery,  than  is  Barton  for  its  ale.  Although,  in  proportion 
to  the  vast  product,  but  few  men  are  employed  in  its  manufacture,  and 
therefore  a  knowledge  of  the  rates  of  wages  is  comparatively  unimportant, 
yet  in  consequence  of  the  vast  influence  which  emanates  from  this  unin- 
teresting town,  the  author  took  occasion  to  visit  it,  and  was  shown 
through  the  extensive  brewery  of  Messrs.  AUsopp  &  Sons.  This  is  the 
largest  single  brewery,  and  makes  2,000  barrels  of  ale  per  day.  Bass 
produces  a  larger  quantity,  but  has  three  breweries  in  operation.  The 
vast  extent  of  the  beer-interest  in  Great  Britain  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  account  of  only  one  establishment  in  one  of  the  towns 
devoted  to  this  manufacture : 

The  town  of  Bnrton-on-Trent  is  almost  wholly  given  up  to  the  manufacture  of  beer. 
In  fuctf  the  breweries  are  the  town,  and  the  interstices  between  the  breweries  simply 
contain  some  dwelling-houses.  The  immense  breweries  of  Bass,  Allsopp,  Inde,  Coope. 
Wortbiugton,  Salt,  Nunneley,  Evershed,  and  Robinson  are  all  there,  besides  others  of 
lesser  note.  Bass  alone  has  three  breweries  there,  coveriuff  altogether  a  little  over 
100  acres  of  ground.  Bass  used  last  year  267,000  quarters  of  malt  for  brewing  par- 
jioses.  If  it  be  reckoned  that  an  acre  grows  four  quarters  of  barley,  66,750  acre»  were 
occupie<l  iu  growing  the  malt  which  Bass  used.  Of  hops  his  consumption  was  :^,000 
cwr.,  which  engro^ed  about  2,000  acres  of  hop-growing  country.  Iu  iualt-t:ix  and 
licenso^daty  he  paid  last  year  £200,000.    The  total  brew  of  Bass  during  the  year 
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amounted  to  720,000  barrels,  each  barrel  containing  36  gallons;  so  that  Bass  could 
have  served  more  than  half  the  estimated  number  of  the  huroao  ra<^  with  a  glass  of 
beer  per  head  from  his  brewing  of  one  year.  Throughout  his  Burton  premises  Bass 
owns  over  five  miles  of  private  railway,  runs  five  private  locomotives,  and  uses  twenty- 
6iz  steam-engines,  with  a  collective  horse-power  of  43G.  He  employs  in  Burton  over 
2,000  persons,  and  pays  more  than  £2,000  m  weekly  wages.  He  used  last  year  33,300 
tons  of  coal.  He  has  in  use  30,000  butts,  144,000  hogsheads,  113,000  barrels,  and 
249,000  kilderkins ;  a  stock  of  casks,  in  all,  in  store  and  scattered  over  the  country, 
exceeding  half  a  million. 

Mr.  Bass  is  now,  and  was  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, as  are  also  Mr.  Allsopp  and  some  other  brewers  ;  but  in  the 
House  of  Commons  his  name  is  rarely  n^entioned.  On  great  financial 
or  educational  qaestions,  or  on  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  or  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  he  rarely,  if  ever, 
speaks ;  in  the  eitbrts  now  making  to  improve  the  condition  of  dwellings 
of  the  working-classes,  his  voice  has  not  been  heard  supporting  the 
measures  so  ably  urged  by  Mr.  Cross  and  others.  But  if,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  his  voice  is  not  heard  and  his  influence  not  felt 
in  behalf  of  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes,  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bass  outside  of  Parliament  is  potential. 
Westminster  may  be  the  seat  of  political  and  financial  influence,  but 
the  vast  power  which  molds  the  character,  affects  the  material  and 
moral  condition,  and  sways  the  destinies  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
English  people,  has  its  chief  seat  at  Burton-on-Treut.  Nor  is  this  influ- 
ence confined  to  the  British  Islands.  Throug:hout  Europe  and  America, 
and  in  countries  which  the  traveler  rarely  visits,  the  name  of  Bass  is 
well  known.  In  places  where  the  immortal  works  of  Shakespeare  are 
unread,  the  products  of  Bass  are  familiar;  ears  which  have  never  heard 
the  classic  name  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  are  not  unused  to  Burton-ou 
Trent. 

It  was  hoped  by  an  inexperienced  American,  when  leaving  London — 
whose  placso^ded  houses  and  walls  proclaimed  the  virtues  of  the  ale  or 
porter  of  different  and  rival  brewers — that  by  crossing  the  Channel  he 
would  escape  from  the  ubiquitous  Burton  brewer,  but  the  first  English 
words  that  met  his  eyes  as  he  sat  at  breakfast  at  Dieppe  were  '^  Bass' 
ale."  At  the  far  East  this  ale  was  seen  not  only  in  the  modern  but  in 
the  renowned  ancient  capital  of  Russia,*  and  at  the  great  fair  at  Nijni 
Novgorod  on  the  far  off  Volga,  as  well  as  in  the  usual  routes  of  travel 
in  Central  Europe ;  at  the  West,  in  the  floating  palaces  which  traverse 
the  Atlantic,  and  in  New  York,  Washington,  and  throughout  the  United 
States,  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  Bass'  ale  can  be  procure. 

And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  spot  upon  the  globe, 
where  civilized  people  dwell  which  is  unsupplied  with  the  malt  liquors 
of  Bass,  t  Allsopp,  or  other  English  brewer. 

Although  the  evils  resulting  from  the  continued  use  of  strong  beer 
are  painfully  apparent  in  Great  Britain,  yet  it  does  not  easily  intoxicate. 
Taken  at  meals  or  with  bread,  forming  as  it  does  a  chief  article  of  con- 
sumption, it  is  apparently  harmless ;  but  its  excessive  and  long-con- 
tinued use,  especially  at  night  and  when  taken  by  itself,  produces  most 
injurious  effects.  The  beer  of  Germany,  especially  of  feavaria,  which 
forms  a  staple  article  of  consumption,  must  be  much  lighter,  for  in  that 

*  In  1769  a  consignment  of  twenty  half  hogsheads  of  ale,  containing  789  gaUons,  was 
made  bv  a  Barton  brewer  to  Saint  Petersburg,  and  in  exchange  request^  the  ship- 
ment of  pipe  and  hogshead  staves. 

tMr.  Bass,  like  Mr.  Gninness,  in  Dnblin,  and  the  late  Mr.  Yassar  of  this  conntry,  haa 
distribated  large  sums  in  benevolence.  A  church  was  pointed  out  to  the  writer  in  Bur- 
ton, costing  some  £'^'^,000,  and  another  situated  elsewhere,  which  were  built  at  his 
sole  expense.  Possibly  there  is  some  connection,  other  than  alliteration,  between  beer 
and  benevolence. 
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country  intoxication  is  infrequent.  Indeed,  the  consul  of  the  United 
States  at  Chemnitz  remarked,  "Judging  from  the  quantity  a  native 
can  consume,  I  apprehend  that  one  will  stagger  quicker  from  the  weight 
than  the  strength  of  the  potion."  In  England,  small  or  light  beer  has 
been  in  genend  use  for  many  centuries,  and  was  a  common  beverage 
long  before  the  introduction  of  tea.  * 

Indeed  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  while  the  use  of  beer  does  not 
diminish,  that  of  "  the  cup  which  cheers  but  not  inebriates  "  has  greatly 
increased,  until  the  average  consumption,  in  that  country  has  reached 
four  pounds  per  capita,  t 

To  those  who  need  or  think  they  need  some  stimulus,  the  use  of  malt 
liquors  is  far  less  injurious  tban  spirits.  The  intemperance  which  so 
generally  prevails  in  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  London,  and  Antwerp,  where 
West  India  rum  and  other  spirits  are  largely  consumed,  attests  this 
fact. 

HOMES  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

It  has  been  incontestably  shown  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  evils  that 
afflict  working  men  and  their  families  arises  from  the  excessive  use  of 
spirituous  and  malt  liquors.  In  making  a  full  analysis  of  this  subject 
it  becomes  necessary  to  extend  the  investigation  beyond  the  secondaiy 
and  search  for  the  primary  cause,  of  which  the  cause  just  stated  is 
merely  an  effect.  If  the  workman  indulges  in  the  excessive  use  of  spir- 
its and  beer,  which  results  in  decided  injury*  to  his  family,  is  he  alone 
responsible  t  The  question  is  pertinent  and  demands  a  candid  reply. 
From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  it  is  evident  that  the  intem- 
perate habits  of  a  great  mass  of  British  workmen  are  due  to  the  drink- 
ing customs  of  the  classes  above  them  in  the  social  scale,  which  the 
facts  already  presented,  and  others  which  are  patent  in  regard  to  the 
almost  universal  use  of  intoxicants  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  suffi- 
ciently prove.  Until  those  to  whom  the  working  classes  look  for  exam- 
ple feel  their  responsibility  in  the  premises,  so  long  will  the  majority  ex- 
pend a  portion  of  their  earnings  in  drink,  and  suffer  their  families  to 
remain  in  poverty,  ignorance,  and  discomfort.  The  responsibility  for 
this  misery  should,  it  is  affirmed,  be  shared  by  others. 

In  addition  to  the  drinking  customs  of  society  which  should  justly  be 
charged  with  a  part  of  the  wrong  inflicted  on  the  workmen's  families, 
there  is  another  cause  for  which  others  are  chiefly  responsible,  viz,  the 
wretched  tenements  occupied  by  the  working  classes.  From  tne  initial 
step  in  this  investigation  the  author's  attention  was  arrested  by  observing 
the  miserable  apartments  in  which  most  of  the  factory  operatives  dwell. 
In  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  <^  black 
country,"  in  partB  of  nearly  all  the  chief  manufacturing  cities  of  England 
and  Scotland,  the  tenements  to  which  the  tij^ed  laborers  return  at 
night,  and  where  they  should  have  comfort  and  repose,  are  in  many 
cases  unfit  for  human  habitation.  In  some  instances  these  belong  to 
the  corporations  owning  the  mUls,  mines,  or  works,  and  were  erected  in 
low  grounds  destitute  of  drainage  and  of  proper  sanitary  regulations. 
In  other  places  they  occupied  rooms  in  poor  buildings  in  the  outskirts 
of  town  or  in  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares,  redolent  of  fllth  and 
dirt.    Confined  to  two  or  three  rooms,  or  as  in  Glasgow  to  one,  or  at  most 

*Teft  wasintrodacediuto  England  before  1657.  Beer  waa  used  in  Germany  and 
Britain  in  the  time  of  Tacitns. 

tin  the  United  States  the  consumption  of  tea,  which  was  formerly  but  one  pomid 
per  capita,  has  gradaally  increased  until  now  it  is  nearly  1^  pounds;  stiU  it  is  bat 
little  over  one-third  of  the  average  consumption  in  Great  Britain. 
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to  two  rooms  for  a  ftimily,  comfort,  cleanlinejss,  and  even  decency  are 
impossible. 

What  wonder,  then,  when  the  husband  and  father,  fatigaed  with  his 
day's  toil,  retnrns  home,  to  partake  of  his  frugal  evianing  meal,  finding 
his  wife  irritable  in  consequence  of  hard  work,  the  care  of  wayward 
children,  and  the  deprivation  of  ordinary  comforts,  that  he  visits  the  ale- 
house where  he  and  his  fellow^toilers,  similarly  circumstanced,  drown 
their  cares  in  the  beer^mug  and  squander  their  hard  earnings  which 
should  have  been  devoted  to  the  comfort  of  their  families  I 

In  the  papers  already  referred  to,  on  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  which  appear  on  subsequent  pages,  ample  testimony  is  afforded 
of  the  character  of  the  tenements  occupied  by  the  poor.  The  follow- 
ing facts  in  regard  to  that  subject  are  first  presented. 

Mr.  Consul  Jenkinson,  in  his  report  on  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  of  Glasgow,  thus  writes  in  regard  to*  the  wretched  tenements 
which  most  of  them  occupy: 

HOMES  OF  THE  LABORING  CLASSES  OF  GLASGOW. 

The  condition  of  the  laboring  men  of  this  city  cannot  be  fully  understood  without  a 
glance  at  their  homes.  In  this  respect,  perhaps,  more  than  in  any  other,  is  the  greatest 
contrast  ]^resented  between  the  British  and  American  mechanic.  Home  comforts,  in 
the  American  sense,  are  but  little  known  to  the  laboring  man  in  Glasgow,  living 
for  the  most  part  in  groat  tenement  buildings,  where  ten  or  a  dozen,  sometimes  twenty 
or  thirty,  families  occupy  a  single  tenement ;  each  family  possessed  of  but  one,  or  at 
most  two,  iU  ventilated,  dreary,  dirty  rooms.  The  official  statistics  upon  this  subject 
are  startling.  The  city  chamberlain,  in  his  report  for  1869,  says,  ''It  is  quite  aside 
ftom  the  subject  to  complain  of  single  apartments  being  each  occupied  by  a  family, 
for  such  has  always  been  the  case,  and  apparently  will  continue  to  be  the  case,  much 
as  it  is  to  be  regretted.  The  chief  evU  arises  when  a  dweUing-house  becomes  sub- 
divided into  single  apartments,  each  entering  through  its  neighbor,  in  place  of  each 
op«iing  only  upon  a  weU- ventilated  staircase  or  corridor.  8ome  readers  may  not  be 
prepared  to  learn  that  at  the  census  of  1861  more  than  28,000  houses  in  Glasgow  were 
round  to  consist  of  but  a  single  apartment,  and  above  32,000  to  consist  of  two ;  so  that 
of  the  whole  82,000  families  comprising  the  city,  upwards  of  60,000  were  housed  in 
dwellings  of  one  and  two  apartments  each." 

For  1^0  the  estimated  numbers  were:  Families  each  occupying  a  single  room, 
29,884 ;  those  occupying  only  two  rooms,  43,403— showing  that  more  than  73,000  of  the 
97,000  families  comprising  the  city  of  Glasgow  in  1870  were  living  in  one  or  two  rooms 
each.  The  mere  statement  of  these  facts  is  sufficient  to  show  that  few  home  comforts 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  laboring  classes  of  this  citv,  and  if  I  should  add  a  description  of 
the  dirt  and  desolation  prevailing  in  most  all  of  these  homes,  making  them  mere  nests 
of  disease  and  suffering,  I  would  even  then  have  only  partially  detailed  their  discom- 
forts. And  imagine  8,000  of  these  fsunilies  congregated  on  the  space  of  four  blocks,  as 
is  the  case  in  this  city,  and  can  anything  more  be  done  to  darken  the  picture f  8uch 
miserable  dwellings  cannot  of  course  command  very  high  rents,  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  to  find,  from  an  official  report,  that  dunng  the  year  just  closed  (1872) 
there  were  in  this  city  more  than  74,000  dwelling  houses  renting  at  less  than  $50  each. 
Andy  as  I  find  on  inquiry  that  dweUings  of  two  rooms  rent  for  from  $40  to  $50  each,  it 
is  presumable  that  all  of  these  74,000  dwellings,  each  occupied  by  a  family,  were  of 
one  or  two  rooms  each. 

In  a  report  prepared  for  these  pages  by  Mr.  Consul  Webster,  "on  the 
condition  of  the  working  people  of  Sheffield,"  he  says : 

The  mother  in  many  cases  being  away  from  home  at  work,  consequently  neglectf 
the  &mily.  The  husbatnd,  knowing  that  there  is  nu  comfort  for  him  at  home,  resorts 
to  the  nearest  dram-shop  for  refreshment ;  the  wife,  in  many  cases,  doing  the  same. 
Hence  the  sad  neclect  o|  the  children.         •#•#••• 

In  the  matter  of  their  dwellines  and  furniture,  their  dress,  their  sleeping  accommo- 
dations,  and  almost  everything  that  goes  to  make  the  home,  the  comfort  of  the  family 
is  seriously  abridged.  And  yet  vast  numbers  who  earn  good  wages,  say  thirty,  forty» 
and  fifty  shillings  a  week,  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  scantiest  supply  of  the  most 
common  absolute  necessaries  of  life.  In  very  many  cases  lar^  families  ao  live  in  one 
and  two  rooms.    Tliis  would  not  be  true  of  a  majority,  but  it  is  too  common. 
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Mr.  Consul  Branscomb,  in  Lis  "report  on  the  condition  and  liabits  of 
the  working. classes  of  the  Manchester  consular  district;,''  which  appears 
in  full  on  a  subsequent  page,  thns  alludes  to  the  homes  of  some  of  the 
working  people : 

The  bouses  of  those  persoos  who  sqaander  so  much  in  drink  *  *  are  squnlid. 
wretdied,  and  desolate.  In  many  cases  families  who  can  unitedly  earn,  when  they  all 
care  to  work  full  time,  three,  four,  five,  and  even  six  pounds  per  week,  live  in  filthy 
and  dilapidated  old  tenements  in  the  back  slums,  and  son^etimes  huddle  together  in 
one  or  two  rooms,  without  a  bit  of  de^^nt  furniture. 

Mr.  Consnl  Gould,  in  his  report  npon  the  condition  of  the  working- 
people,  which  appears  on  a  subsequent  page,  says : 

In  8.  lari^e  proportion  of  their  homes  family  comfort  is  totally  unknown.  The  tene- 
ments of  the  latx>ring-cla6s  are  but  poor  apologies  for  homes,  in  multitudes  of  cases 
their  whole  furniture  not  beins  worth  more  than  a  few  shillings.  Pawnbrokers  do  a 
thriving  business,  and  the  only^art  of  the  week  when  comforts  are  introduced  is  on 
Saturday  evening  and  Sunday,  after  the  wages  of  the  week  come  in.  Monday  usually 
begins  with  the  poverty  and  pawning  of  the  previous  week,  and  thus  the  perpetual 
round  continues.    The  tenements  are  generaUy  smaU  and  dirty. 

The  following  extract  ftom  the  Oambrian  I^ews  shows  the  uncomfort- 
able lodgings  of  working-people  in  Wales: 

The  newly-appointed  inspector  of  nuisances  for  the  rural  district  of  Aberystwith  has 
made  two  reports,  which  reveid  an  almost  inconceivable  state  of  d^radation  among 
the  people.  A  large  number  of  the  houses  are  altogether  unfit  for  habitation,  and  those 
hovels  are  terribly  over-crowded,  adults  of  both  sexes  being  herded  promiscuously  to- 
gether. In  one  case,  sixteen  men  sleep  in  ei|fht  beds  in  two  small  rooms ;  and  in 
another  instance  four  men  occupy  the  beds  during  the  night  and  four  during  the  day, 
the  dav-occupants  frequently  having  to  wait  until  the  night-men  get  up.  In  one  place 
a  family  lives  in  a  hut,  whicn  is  also  used  as  a  slaughter-house,  sKin-room,  and  butch- 
er's shop ;  and  in  another,  a  woman,  her  grown-up  daughter,  a  cow,  a  heifer,  and  nine 
fowls  occupied  one  room,  which  has  no  fire-place,  no  window,  and  no  light  or  ventila- 
tion beyond  that  provided  by  the  door. 

Dr.  OrifBths,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  borough  of  Sheffield, 
In  his  annual  report  issued  in  1874,  thus  refers  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor: 

Many  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  unfit  for  them.  One  room  frequently  serves 
the  threefold  purpose  of  bed-room,  dwelling-room,  and  work-room,  and  the  cubic  space 
for  air  is  totally  inadequate  for  the  health  of  the  tenants.  Wlien  to  this  is  added  that 
the  windows  are  generally  what  are  termed  Yorkshire  lights,  or  casements,  many  of 
which  cannot  be  opened ;  and  that  when  panes  are  broken  the  deficiency  is  supplied 
by  wood  or  paper,  excluding  the  light ;  and  that  whole  families,  without  regard  to  sex 
or  age,  the  single  and  married,  are  promiscously  mingled — there  need  be  no  surprise  at 
the  existence  of  disease  nor  at  the  spread  of  infection. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Liverpool,  made  in  1871,  by  Dr.  Parkes  and  Dr.  Sanderson : 

Within  the  courts  each  house  usually  consists  of  a  room  on  the  ground-floor,  a  room 
above  this,  and  a  third  room  in  the  attic.  Most  of  them  have  cellars.  It  very  fre- 
quently happens  that  there  is  a  fojnily  in  each  room  except  the  cellar.  In  many  oases 
the  staircase  forms  part  of  the  rooms,  and  is  without  any  window,  so  that  in  fact  there 
is  an  inevitable  mixture  of  the  air  contained  in  aU  the  rooms.  Few  constructiona 
could  be  better  adapted  for  the  spread  of  conta^ous  diseases.       •  *  • 

Many  of  them  at  once  attributed  their  condition  to  drink ;  others  owned  it  on  being 
pressed  on  the  matter.  Several  women  gave  an  exact  statement  of  what  their  hoe- 
Dands  earned  and  what  they  brought  home.  Two  examples  are  selected  of  woitoneii 
in  whose  cases  there  was  no  irreffularity  of  employment.  A  tin-plate  worker  in  con* 
stant  work  earns  22«.  a  week.  £&  has  a  wife,  evidently  a  cai^ful,  respectable  woman, 
and  four  children.  In  reply  to  questions*  she  said  he  drank  a  little,  then  owned  **  he 
drank  very  heavy."  Sometimes  he  brought  home  188.,  sometimes  169.,  sometimes  I29« ; 
last  week  he  drank  it  all.  If  he  would  bring  228.  a  week,  she  should  be  ''happy  as  the 
day  is  long."  This  family  of  six  persons  were  living  in  one  back  room,  for  which  they 
paid  l8.  6a,  a  week ;  it  was  10^  feet  lon^,  9  feet  broad,  and  8|  feet  high ;  the  furnitare 
was  a  bed,  table,  and  two  rickety  chairs.  Two  of  the  four  children  were  sick.  In 
the  front  room  of  the  same  house,  the  rent  of  which  was  2«.  a  week,  a  man  and  wife,  a 
daughter  aged  17,  and  a  son  aged  15,  lived ;  the  man  earned  248.  a  week,  and  passed  hia 
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time  in  drinklDg  hard,  re^nting  and  saving,  and  then  drinking  again ;  the  Trife 
<* drank  xdl  she  coold  get.''    The  eon  and  daughter  earned  next  to  nothing.        *  * 

The  nnhappv  people  seem  to  know  none  of  the  comforts  and  few  of  the  decencies 
of  life,  and  widespread  hahits  of  dmukenness,  and  consequent  want  of  food,  aid  their 
wretched  homes  in  destroying  their  health. 

It  is  no  doubt  partly  from  the  smallness  and  precariousness  of  the  earnings  of  un- 
skilled industry,  that  so  manv  families  live  in  the  single  rooms  of  sub-let  houses,  and 
thus  perpetuate  their  miserable  condition  in  the  trainine  and  bringing  up  of  their  chil- 
dren. It  may  he  a  qvsdUon  whether  this  oondiOan  of  their  names  promotes  the  vice  of  drunk-' 
ennetSf  or  whither  drunkenness  itself  he  the  primary  and  originating  cause  of  that  thriftless 
improvidenee  which  leads  to  poverty  and  want.  But  there  is  another  phase  of  the  habits 
engendered  by  the  single-room  tenements  of  our  sub-let  houses,  whioh  is  not  without 
interest  in  all  future  measures  for  the  education  and  improvement  of  the  people. 

In  sixty-two  instances  adult  sons  and  danshters  slept  in  the  same  room  with  their 
parents,  and  in  three  instances  in  the  same  bed.  In  one  nundred  and  fifty-two  instances 
adult  danghters  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  in  fifty-six  instances  in  the  same  bed,  with 
their  parents.  In  two  hundred  and  fourteen  instances  adult  sons  slept  in  the  same 
room,  and  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  instances  in  the  same  bed,  with  their  mothers. 
In  thirty-seven  instances  adult  daughters  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  in  twenty-seven 
instances  in  the  same  bed,  with  their  fathers.  In  fifty-nine  instances  the  mother  with 
her  adult  sons  and  daughters  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  in  twentv-one  instances  in 
the  same  bed,  together.  In  twelve  instances  the  father,  with  his  adult  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, slept  in  the  same  room,  and  in  six  instances  in  the  same  bed,  t<>gether.  In  seven 
instances  a  mother,  adult  son,  and  a  female  lodger  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  in  two 
instances  in  the  same  bed,  together.  In  sixty-four  instances  a  man,  his  wife,  and  a  fe- 
male lodger  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  in  three  instances  in  the  same  bed.  In  twelve 
instancee  a  man,  wife,  and  male  lodger,  slept  in  the  same  room.  In  thirty-nine  instances 
adult  brothers  and  sisters  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  in  twenty  instances  in  the 
same  bed.  The  overcrowding  which  we  find  in  sub-let  houses  is  generall;^  connected 
with  or  caused  b^  these  bad  arrangements  of  a  family.  Thus,  for  example,  in  one  room 
of  the  cubical  dimensions  of  900  feet,  a  mother  and  her  two  sons,  a^ed  eighteen  and 
twenty,  were  in  one  bed,  and  a  man,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter,  aged  eighteen,  in  an- 
other bed.  In  another  room  of  the  cubical  dimensions  of  800  feet,  there  were  found 
sleeping,  a  father,  two  sons  of  eighteen  and  twenty,  a  daughter  of  twenty-two,  and  a 
female  lodger  of  thirty  years  of  age.  In  another  room  of  the  cubical  dimensions  of  800 
feet,  there  were  found  sleeping  in  one  bed  on  the  floor,  two  brothers  of  twenty-four  and 
twenty-six,  and  four  sisters  of  twenty-eight,  twenty,  eighteen,  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
respectively. 

The  following  table,  from  official  sources,  shows  the  crowded  conditioii 
of  some  parts  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  mortality. 

Over-crowded  tenements  and  their  vital  statistics. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  improvement  in  dwellings  for  the 
working-classes  has  engaged  the  attention  of  philanthropists  in  Eng- 
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land,  and  that  the  subject  has  received  the  carefal  consideration  of  Par- 
liament, as  will  be  shown  on  a  snbseqnent  page. 

The  London  Times,  in  an  article  showing  the  small  number  of  the 
comfortable,  regards  those  families  which  pay  a  rental  of  less  that  JS20 
a  year  as  not  among  the  "  comfortable.''    The  writer  says  : 

Seven  in  eiffht  of  onr  popnlation  live  in  "hooses  of  less  than  £20  a  year— that  is,  are 
not,  in  the  orainary  sense  of  that  word,  comfortable  at  all,  but  are,  with  more  or  less  of 
content,  always  struggling  to  make  ends  meet,  always  compelled  to  think  of  money,  al- 
ways afi'ected  in  the  most  direct  and  serions  way  b^  a  tax,  a  rise  in  prices,  or  a  stop- 
page in  the  course  of  trade.  It  is  only  to  one  In  eisht  of  oar  population  that  a  boyo- 
reign  is  not  a  very  serious  sum,  only  to  four  in  a  thousand  that  a  five  pound  note  is 
not  an  important,  most  important  amount  of  money."  ^  *  *  The  number 
of  the  really  comfortable  in  Britain  cannot  by  possibility  exceed  70,000,  while  it  may 
be  very  little  more  than  half  that  amount. ' 

As  the  working-class  pays  a  rental  of  less  than  £20  a  year,  it  will  be 
observed  that  this  vast  array  of  workpeople  ai^e  living  outside  the  pale 
of  '<  comfortable.'^  '^ 

DEGRADED  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 
[From  the  LoDdon  Daily  Telegraph,  Jnly  13, 1674.] 

Bat  there  are  people  who  are  worse  off  than  the  mill-hands,  whose  abiding-places 
are' the  slnms  of  Manchester.  I  should  not  have  thought  it  possible,  but  so  it  is.  There 
are  toilers  and  sweaters  for  daily  bread  whose  condition  in  life  is  worse  even  than  that 
of  the  miner  who  delves  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  or  the  smelter  of  iron  who  worlcs 
naked  to  the  waist,  and  with  a  leather  mask  before  his  face  to  keep  his  eyes  from  beinff 
melted  in  his  head,  as  is  the  red  ore  in  the  melting  pot  it  is  his  oosiness  to  feed  and 
keep  at  a  molten  simmer.  I  thought  and  said  so  a  fortnight  since ;  but  at  that  time  I 
had  not  visited  the  potteries,  nor  passed  half  a  day  in  Longton,  which  is  ihQ  center  of 
the  murky  region  where  half  the  crockery  that  is  used  in  the  world  is  produced ;  and 
I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many  times  dirtier,  smokier,  and,  ta  the  unaccustomed,  more 
stifling  than  any  other  potte^  parish  round  about. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  iDspector  of  British  fac- 
tories indicates  the  degraded  condition  of  the  work-people  in  the  fens 
and  at  brick-making: 

I  have  Just  received  a  report  from  Mr.  Lakeman  of  some  work  he  has  done  in  the 
fens  of  Cambridgeshire :  "  I  have  gone  through  the  center  of  the  fen  district,  and  of  all 
the  journeys  undertaken  by  me  it  was  the  most  tedious  and  uninteresting,  excepting 
that  I  have  taken  note  of  a  type  of  people  seemingly  peculiar  to  the  fens,  vacant  in  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  iffuorant  of  everything  but  work.  They  do  not  know  the  names  of 
the  localities  around  them,  and  never  see  any  one  better  than  themselves,  save  their  em- 
ployers. I  wonder  how  these  poor  creatures  are  to  be  reached,  what  is  their  hope, 
where  their  happiness  or  comfort  in  life.'' 

From  another  part  of  the  country  I  have  had  much  the  same  picture :  "A  most  bar- 
barous, semi-civilized,  i^orant  set.  Men  and  boys  look  like  rod  Indians;  the  sand 
used  in  brick-making  beine  burnt  red,  and  with  which  their  bodies  are  covered,  work- 
ing bareheaded,  barefooted,  with  exposed  breasts,  and  with  wild  looks,  drinking  all 
day  Sunday ;  Monday  and  Tuesday  dog-fighting  and  man-fightbig.  They  resume  work 
on  Wednesdays,  when  the  poor  little  unfortunates  are  made  to  toil  away,  stamping; 
and  carrying,  and  pressing  a  good  fortnight's  work  into  three  or  four  days.  One  man, 
who  last  week  earned  in  four  days  2d«.,  took  his  wife  home  a  loaf  of  bread  and  Sd" 

Fot  only  among  the  fens  and  in  the  brick-fields  of  £ngland  is  this 
degradation  manifest,  bnt  in  those  towns  which  exhibit  the  highest  type 
of  civilization.  In  some  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  England  there 
is  a  downcast  look  which  indicates  hopelessness,  if  not  despair,  on  the 
part  of  the  working-classes.  They  seem  to  have  sunk  into  a  couditioa 
of  despondency  from  which  nothing  can  rouse  them.  "So  ray  of  hope 
glimmers  in  their  pathway,  beckoning  them  to  higher  position.  They 
seem  to  regard  their  social  condition  as  fixed.  They  have  no  hope,  and 
apparently  little  desire,  to  rise  superior  to  their  present  state.     What 
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their  fathers  were  they  are,  and  their  sons  will  be.  Many  of  them  seem 
destitute  alike  of  hope  for  increased  happiness  here  or  hereafter. 

These  traits  were  noticed  by  the  author  more  at  Wolverhampton,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Black  Country,  and  at  Bradford  and  other  portions  of 
Yorkshire,  and  in  some  localities  of  Lancashire.  The  working-classes 
of  England  are  not  possessed  of  the  elasticity  of  the  Irish,  and  seem 
more  despondent  than  the  people  of  any  class  in  other  countries,  except 
the  recently  emancipated  serfs  of  Russia. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Professor  Shepard,  of 
Chicago,  to  the  New  York  Examiner,  although  perhaps  too  highly 
colored  for  an  accurate  description  of  the  working-classes  in  the  whole 
of  England,  is  yet  a  true  as  well  as  graphic  presentation  of  the  condi- 
tion of  a  portion  of  them. 

THE  WORKING-CLASSES  OP  BRADFORD. 

Bradford  is  a  thoroughly  English  mannfacturing  town.  You  do  not  know  what  faces 
I  saWy  if  you  never  saw  the  faces  of  the  English  working-classes. 

O,  the  wretched  faces  of  weary  children,  the  faces  lit  np  with  a  forced  mirth  I  The 
faces  that  have  been  feeling  the  grinding  and  grinding  for  generations — the  inherited 
fftces  of  the  English  working-people,  men  and  women  and  children,  father  and  son, 
mother  and  babe.  I  don't  believe  there  is  such  a  looking  lot  of  people  on  the  face  of 
this  earth  as  the  working-classes  of  England.  Jnst  over  the  Tweed  there  is  relief. 
Bad  enongh  there,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  what  you  see  in  the  great  manufactur- 
ing towns  of  England. 

I  recall  Switzerland.  BTit  there,  with  all  the  appearance  of  dull  uniformity,  you  see 
no  grinding  of  the  faces  of  a  lower  class  by  the  heels  of  an  upper  class.  The  *'  common 
people"  of  that  uncommon  country  have  nobody  above  them  and  nobody  below  them. 
Besides,  some  education  is  compulsory,  and  gome  military  training.  They  are  picturesque 
in  dress,  and  free-looking  in  the  face,  however  addicted  to  unlovely  laoor  and  unaspir- 
ing industry — a  dead-level  people  in  the  most  mountainous  of  countries.  Above  them 
only  the  mountains,  below  them  only  the  valleys.  Perhaps  they  crouch  to  the  moun- 
tains instead  of  to  a  class.  Perhaps  the  mountains  have  oppressed  some  of  the  aspira- 
tion out  of  them,  as  the  ravages  of^  adamantine  caste  have  crushed  all  the  imagination 
out  of  the  British  workman.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  whatever  you  see  of  haggardness 
and  weariness,  you  see  a  certain  something  like  contentment,  and  elasticity,  and  thrifty 
independence  of  behavior.  Then,  as  for  the  south  of  Europe,  the  lowest  are  the  hap- 
piest. Laborer,  beggar^  and  pauper  are  ioUiest  of  them  all.  The  destitute  are  never 
destitute  of  sunshine  m  sky  or  soul.  Yon  do  not  sympathize,  yon  envy ;  you  do  the 
sighing,  not  the  ragged  beggar.  So  in  Ireland.  With  oil  his  barking  and  biting  at  the 
heels  ox  the  '*  oppressive  "  old  lion,  Pat  never  shows  any  of  the  ^nd  in  his  face.  The 
Irish  peasantry  are  as  pleasant  a  sight  as  any  slg:ht  of  the  sort  in  the  world.  In  the 
land  of  the  Celt  or  the  Southron  you  will  always  lind  the  veriest  squalor  touched  with 
nature's  brush  of  the  picturesque. 

But  there  is  nothing  to  relieve  the  eye  or  cheer  the  imagination  in  this  vast  sea  of 
down-turned  faces  in  England.  The  lower  classes  there  are  utterly  destitute  of  any- 
thing calculated  to  break  the  monotony  of  their  toilsome  look.  They  have  no  manners, 
or  customs,  or  costumes ;  no  ^ames  or  frolics  with  which  to  animate  the  spectacle  they 
present  to  the  eye  of  the  foreigner.  They  work  and  work  and  work ;  they  drink  and 
drink  and  drink  j  they  smoke  and  smoke  and  smoke. 

They  do  as  their  fathers  did ;  their  children  do  as  they  do.  Father  and  mother  and  child 
go  forth  to  their  labor  until  the  evening,  and  go  forth  to  the  beer-shop  when  the  evening 
comes.  That  shop,  with  its  blaze  of  gas,  its  sparkling  brass  hoops  on  the  gin-casks,  its 
burnished  ornaments  on  the  beer-fountains,  its  row  of  tidy  tumblers,  its  clatter  of  cop- 
pers on  the  counter,  its  Jingle  of  glasses,  its  turgid  apology  for  humor,  and  its  ceaseless 
sound  of  boozy  discontent — that  grog-shop  contrasts  fatally  with  that  workingman's 
home.  That  is  his  only  home,  indeed — his  home  and  theater,  recreation  and  education, 
social  life,  mental  life,  and  animal  life,  all  in  one.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  one  can- 
dle-lit, dingy  room  up  the  court  is  unable  to  hold  itti  own  against  it! 

80  it  is  a  dead-lift— this  effort  in  behalf  of  the  lower  millions  of  England.  They  are 
not  attractive ;  they  are  horribly  unatttactive.  They  repel  the  imagination.  You  avert 
your  face ;  you  never  smile,  because  they  never  smile.  *  *  The  wicked- 

nesses of  the  low  Italian  fascinate  before  you  have  had  time  to  be  on  your  guard;  the 
goodnesses  of  the  low  Briton  are  repulsive.  There  is  no  spontaneity  or  enthusiasm,  or 
quickness  of  humor  or  brightness,  or  zeal  or  snap  here.  It  is  all  so  dogf^ed,  and  slug- 
gish, and  logy.  There  is  an  ever  and  forever  ooze,  in  the  way  of  the  J^riush  workman, 
that  sets  you  almost  distracted.    It  is  pulling  teeth  to  pull  him  through.      *     ,  *       • 
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REPORTS  ON    THE    CONDITION  OF  THE    WORKING-CLASSES  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

Having  directed  attention  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  laboring- 
classes  and  the  condition  of  the  rooms  they  occupy^  it  is  now  proposed 
to  present,  in  externa^  the  several  reports  made  by  consuls  of  the  United 
States,  and  others,  on  the  subject  under  consideration. 

SHEFFIELD. 

Letter  from  C.  B,  Webster^  esq.j  United  States  consul 

Uncted  States  Consulate, 

Sheffield,  August  4, 1872. 

•  •••«•* 

In  the  great .  teel-mannfactories  of  Sheffield,  employing,  each,  several  thousands  of 
men,  scarcely  any  work  is  done  on  Monday,  and  very  little  on  Tuesday.  I  am  in- 
formed that  this  is  tme  of  a  large  portion  of  the  laboring  population  of  this  town.  On 
those  days  the  streets  and  drinking-places  literaUy  swarm  with  workingmen.  Work 
stops  on  Saturday  at  1  o'clock.  The  loss  of  time  on  Monday  is  due  principally  to  the 
drinking  habits  of  the  operatives,  but  in  part  to  the  necessity  of  taking  time  for  re- 
pairs of  machinery. 

It  has  been  stated  to  me  as  a  fact,  that,  although  the  rates  of  wages  are  advancing, 
the  men  are  earning  less  money,  because  they  work  fewer  hours. 

In  estimating  the  average  weekly  expenditnres  of  a  family  of  two  adults  and  throe 
children,  the  mot  is  to  be  taken  into  account  that,  in  a  large  proportion  of  families,  the 
wife  and  some  of  the  childreuj^he  latter  often  as  young  as  twelve  years  of  age,  earn  con- 
siderable amounts  of  money.  This  makes  it  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  actual  earnings 
and  expenditure  of  the  families  of  the  working-people.  They  expend  all  they  earn, 
and  they  earn  more  than  would  appear  in  the  report  of  the  amount  paid  to  the  man 
wh6  is  supposed  to  support  the  fftnuly.  And  here  we  see  the  superior  condition  of  the 
American  workman  oi  the  same  grade,  he,  by  his  own  earning^,  being  able  to  support 
his  family  far  more  comfortably  than  the  English  laborer,  with  the  immense  added 
advantages  of  freedom  to  the  wife  to  care  for  the  interests  of  the  home,  and  to  the 
children  the  privilege  of  constant  attendance  at  school. 

.  The  fact  of  the  mother,  in  many  cases,  being  away  from  home  at  work,  and  conse- 
quently neglectine  the  family,  enters  as  an  important  element  in  estimating  the  moral 
condition  of  this  class  of  people.  For  the  husband,  knowing  there  is  no  comfort  for 
him  at  home,  resorts  to  the  nearest  dram-shop  for  refreshment,  the  wife  in  many  cases 
doing  the  same.  And  these  shops  abound  in  every  neighborhood ;  hence  the  sad  neg- 
lect of  the  children.  Whether  the  practice  of  drugp^ng  mentioned  by  the  Hon.  Bfi. 
Mundella,  M.  P.  for  this  district,  exists  to  any  extent  m  Sneffleld,  I  am  not  able  to  say. 
That  it  does  prevail  to  a  sad  degree  in  some  i>arts  of  England  you  will  see  from  the 
address  of  Mr.  Mundella  to  his  constituents,  which  is  inclo^.  But  this  neglect  of  the 
children  in  their  tender  years,  and  the  close  confinement  of  the  very  young  of  both 
sexes,  will  account  for  the  fact  that  so  many  dwarfed,  crooked-legged,  and  otherwise 
deformed  persons  are  seen  in  our  streets. 

The  fact  that  young  men  and  young  woiyien  are  employed  side  by  side  in  the  same 
kind  of  labor  wul  explain,  in  part,  the  low  state  of  morals  that  prevails.  The  work  is 
very  largely  dirty  work ;  and  when  one  sees  the  untidy  condition  of  the  vast  numbers 
of  females  that  swarm  from  these  great "  works,''  the  conviction  will  force  itself  upon 
the  mind  that  virtue  must  be  in  great  peril  while  in  constant  association  with  such 
want  of  cleanliness.  This  condition  of  the  operatives  is  somewhat  excusable,  since 
there  are  no  free  public  baths  in  Sheffield,  a  town  that  needs  them  as  much  as  any  in 
the  kingdom.  Indeed,  there  are  no  baths  of  any  kind  at  all  sufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  people.  If  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  made  large  fortunes  by  the 
aid  of  the  workins-people  should  desire  to  do  some  good  thing  in  acknowledgment  of 
their  prosperity,  tney  could  hardly  do  better  than  to  establish  free  baths  of  ample  ac- 
commodation in  every  ward  of  this  great  town. 

In  regard  to  the  health,  comfort,  morals,  and  education  of  the  people,  the  fkcta  in 
regard  to  Sheffield  wiU  not  probably  diifer  essentially  itom  what  is  true  of  other  large 
manufacturing  towns  of  England. 

In  the  year  1870  there  came  before  the  courts  209  cases  of  bastardy.  It  is  probable 
that  as  many  more  occurred  that  were  not  made  public,  although  I  have  no  means  of 
obtaining  definite  information. 

Duringthe  week  ending  July  27, 1872,  there  were  654  inmates  in  the  Sheffield  Work- 
house. There  were,  also,  5,465  persons  receiving  '*  out-relief,"  making  an  aggregate  of 
6,119  persons  more  or  less  dependent  upon  public  charity  for  support  at  the  bmt  sea- 
son of  the  year. 
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Letter  front  Mr,  Consul  Webster  dated^ 

Sheffield,  January  2^,  1874. 

Dkar  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  workingmen 
of  Sheffield,  especially  as  to  their  hahits,  I  nave  the  honor  to  snhmit  the  following, 
which  will  be  fonnd,  I  think,  to  contain  definite  replies  to  all  yonr  questions.  I  have 
endeavored  to  state  the  facts  as  they  are,  without  exaggeration.  In  order  to  do  so,  I 
have  made  many  inquiries,  not  merolv  of  employers  and  employed,  but  of  intelligent, 
candid,  and  disinterested  persons  in  all  walks  of  life,  especially  of  those  who  have  the 
best  means  of  knowing  the  class  in  respect  to  whom  you  inquire. 

Yon  ask  first,  are  they  (the  workmen)  industrious  t  If  a  stranger  should  visit  this 
great  town,  with  its  hundreds  of  tall  chimneys,  and  should  go  through  the  extensive 
works  that  annually  supply  the  world  with  such  immense  quantities  of  their  products, 
he  would  be  very  likely  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  very  busy  and  indus- 
trious people.  There  is  no  denying^  the  immense  results  wrought  out  by  the  Sheffield 
workmen.  They  are  a  hard-working  people — while  they  do  work.  But  it  is  true  that 
a  very  larse  proportion  of  them  are  idle  a  great  maixy  days  in  the  year,  when  they 
might  and  ought  to  be  at  work,  and  when  their  employers  are  needing  their  labor. 
Every  Monday  is  so  generally  a  noliday,  that  it  has  come  to  be  called  Saint  Monday. 
The  streets  are  full  on  that  day  of  men  at  leisure,  and  this  fact  cannot  fail  to  strike 
a  stranger,  especially  an  American,  who  was  not  acquainted  vrith  the  customs  of  the 
town.  jThis  Monday  idleness  is,  in  some  cases,  enforced  by  the  fact  that  Monday  is  the 
day  that  is  taken  for  repairs  to  the  machinery  in  the  great  steel-works,  during  which 
the  masses  of  the  men  employed  in  such  establishments  must  necessarily  1^  out  of 
work.  But  this  will  account  for  but  a  small  portion  of  the  idleness  on  that  day.  It 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  voluntary,  and  has  become  a  settled  habit  and  custom.  And  this 
holiday  is,  in  thousands  of  instances,  protracted  through  the  next  day,  so  that  lar^e 
numbers  of  the  workmen,  stopping  work  on  Saturday  noon,  do  not  commence  again 
nntil  the  following  Wednesday.    Such  men  can  hardly  be  called  industrious. 

E^m  inquiry  and  my  own  observation,  I  believe  that  far  the  larger  part  of  this  loss 
of  time,  both  for  employer  and  employed,  and  the  reckless  waste  of  money  consequent 
npon  it,  is  the  result  of  the  drinking  habits  that  prevail  so  generally.  It  is  painnil  to 
see  how  the  weekly  wages  are  squandered  by  the  thousands  who  throng  the  drinking 
places  on  Saturdays,  Sunday  at  certain  hours,  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  and,  indeed,  on 
sU  the  days  of  the  week.  I  would  not  say  that  Sheffield  will  compare  unfSAVorably 
with  other  large  manufacturing  towns  of  England :  I  presume  it  would  not,  although 
the  nature  of  the  labor  required  here  is  such  as  pernaps  to  lead  to  geater  temptations 
to  drink,  and  to  a  fancied  greater  necessity  for  it,  thtui  in  districts  where  the  work  is  of 
a  much  lighter  kind.  I  say  &ncied  necessity,  because  there  does  exist  here  a  body  of 
men  employed  in  the  most  exhausting  kind  of  labor  in  our  great  steel-manufactories, 
who  are  total  abstainers,  and  who,  to  say  the  least,  have  proved  themselves  the  equals 
of  any  in  efficiency  and  endurance. 

Another  great  cause  of  waste  of  time  and  money  ought  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  the 
prevalence  of  jgambling,  in  the  form  of  rabbit-coursing,  handicapping,  pigeon-shooting, 
and  the  like.  This  evil  has  become  so  great,  that  a  public  meeting  was  billed  not  long 
since  to  consider  means  for  suppressing  it. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  the  above-mentioned  ways  has 
incroasea  with  the  advance  in  wages,  and  that  the  larger  amounts  earned  by  the  work- 
in^i^en  have  not  been  used,  except  in  comparatively  few  cases,  to  increase  the  comforts 
Qitheir  fiunUies.  They  have  always  lived  well,  so  lar  as  their  food  is  concerned.  They 
spend  their  money  freely  for  meats  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  workingmen  is  that  of  a  well-nourished  and  vigorous  people.  There  arc,  of  course, , 
many  exceptions  to  this  belonging  to  a  class  far  below,  such  as  can  be  found  in  every 
great  town. 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  B.  WEBSTER, 
United  States  Consul, 

Hon.  Edward  Young, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  StatUticSf  Washington, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Letter  from  Mr,  Consul  Oould  on  the  condition  of  the  working-classes, 

Birmingham,  November  12, 1873. 

Sir  :  In  response  to  your  inquiries,  I  beg  to  say  that  there  is  no  improvement  appar- 
ent in  the  condition  of  the  working-people  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  wages. 

It  was  said  boastingly  by  statesmen  a  tew  months  since  that  the  natUyn  had  drunk 
ite^omi  of  the  Alabama  claims  by  the  increased  income  from  the  tax  on  intoxicating  drinks 
imimg  tkepaet  year. 
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The  general  testimony  is  that  no  more  comforts  go  to  the  family  now  than  formerly. 
Increased  pay  means,  with  the  mass  of  miners  and  forgemen,  an  increase  of  no  other 
luxury  than  that  of  drink.  In  a  large  proportion  of  such  homes  familif  comfort  %» 
totally  unknotcn.  The  increased  wages  also  lead  to  idleness,  as  they  do  not  care  to  work 
more  than  enough  to  secure  a  certain  amount,  and  thus  have  more  time  to  spend  in 
the  public  house.  Of  course  there  are  honorable  exceptions,  but  the  papers  and  gen- 
eral testimony  of  those  familiar  with  the  workingmen  of  the  district  go  to  prove  a  sad 
increase  of  idleness  and  drunkenness. 

The  tenements  of  this  class  are  but  poor  apologies  for  homes,  in  multitudes  of  cases 
their  whole  furniture  not  being  worth  more  than  a  few  shillings,  and  remaining  the 
same  as  when  wages  were  low.  Pawnbrokers  do  a  thriving  business,  and  the  only  part 
of  the  week  when  comforts  are  introduced  is  on  Saturday  evening  and  Sunday,  afier 
the  wages  of  the  week  come  in.  Monday  usuallv  begins  with  the  poverty  and  pawn- 
lug  of  the  previous  week,  and  thus  the  perpetual  round  continnes. 

The  tenements  are  generally  small  ana  dirty,  though  thev  might  be  made  much  more 
comfortable  and  convenient  if  the  women  were  trained  to  nabits  of  neatness  and 
understood  housekeeping. 

The  families  are  almost  universally  large,  requiring  the  manual  labor  of  the  mother^ 
and  also  of  the  children  at  an  early  age.  The  house  is  thus  left  to  the  smaller  children, 
and  but  little  attention  is  devoted  to  it.  All  this  might  be  easily  remedied,  if  the  mem 
devoted  what  they  earn  for  the  support  of  the  family,  and  the  women  were  trained  to 
housekeeping.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  women  drink  as  badly  as  the  men,^  and 
have  no  ambition  to  better  their  condition. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  B.  GOULD, 
Uniitd  Sfatts  CoiniuL 

To  Hon.  Edward  Young, 

Chiff  of  Unittd  States  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

MANCHESTER. 

Report  qf  2lr.  Consul  Branscomb  on  the  condition  and  hahiis  of  the  tcorlcing-classes  of  *ke 

Manchenter  consular  distinct, 

8iB :  The  working-classes  of  this  consular  district  are  naturally  an  energetic  and 
industrious  people ;  but  they  cannot,  I  regret  to  add,  be  said  to  be  very  temperate. 
They  consume  an  enormous  quantity  of  intoxicating  liquors,  principally  beer,  though 
very  many  partake  largely  of  spirits  and  of  the  cheaper  wines.  Intemperance  seems 
to  be  on  the  increase,  especially  among  the  women,  not  only  of  the  working-olassee, 
but  also  of  the  middle  and  upper  middle  classes.*  This  is  the  testimony  not  only  of 
temperance  advocates  and  missionaries,  but  also  of  medical  men,  Christian  ministers, 
police  officers,  and  magistrates.  Much  working  time  is  lost,  and  many  employers  are 
often  sadly  harassed,  dv  their  work-neople  going  off  to  fuddle.  The  president  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hugn  Mason,  esq.,  J.  P.,  himself  a  very  large  em- 
ployer of  labor,  in  his  address  to  the  chamber,  delivered  this  morning,  on  the  state  of 
the  labor-market  in  connection  with  the  cotton  trade,  made  the  following  remarks : 

"  They  had  had  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  labor  than  at  any  period  in  the  history  of 
the  cotton  trade.  There  had  been  in  all  departments  of  the  cotton  trade  a  general 
scarcity  of  labor;  and  in  addition  to  that,  and  perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  that,  there 
had  not  been  that  industry  and  that  fair  return  pf  labor  for  wages  on  the  part  of  a 
great  many  of  those  engaged  as  cotton  operatives  which  ought  to  have  been  the  ease. 
They  had  taken  advantage  of  their  dominant  condition,  and  had  disregarded  thoee 
necessary  mles  of  discipline  and  subordinatioti,  without  which  no  great  concern,  indeed 
no  small  concern,  could  be  carried  on  with  any  degree  of  pleasure,  or  even  of  profit. 
Time,  which  affected  all  things,  would  iftidoubtedly  change  the  present  stat«  of 
things.'' 

From  the  foregoing  testimony,  which  could  be  corroborated  to  almost  any  extent, 
it  is  obvious  that  much  time  is  wasted  by  the  work-people  Much  of  their  earning  is 
recklessly  squandered  by  and  through  their  drinking  habits,  and,  as  a  natural  and  in- 
evitable sequence,  the  home-comforts  of  the  families  of  these  people  aie  very  serionsly 
abridged  by  the  large  amount  spent  by  the  men,  and,  in  sadly  too  many  instanoee,  by 
T^omen,  and  even*  by  youths  of  both  sexes,  in  drink.    And,  as  a  further  sequence,  the 

"Lancashire  DRDiK-FAcrs.— Lancashire  spent  £13,399,750  directly  upon  intoxicating  liquors  ia  18681 
'"^'^  """' ..         .  .       .       <•    «,.-„..-, «    ._  «.. , ^and 


.      .       ^  ^ ^  ,  53li 

depredators,  offenders,  and  snspected  persons,  not  convicted ;  9,749  bouses  of  bad  character,  brotbela, 
receivers  of  stolen  goods,  &c. ;  17,733  pnblio  houses  and  beer-shops;  3,31U  policemen  emp1<^red  to  pro* 
tect  society  from  the  dangers  arising  from  the  drink-shops;  70,392  dmnKards,  filling  mmtitadea  of 
homes  with  misery ;  7,000.000  or  more  bnshels  of  grain  destroyed  in  mnnufacturing  the  drink,  or  eqnal 
to  105,000,(100  4pouud  loaves;  5,000  or  0,000  persons  employed  in  the  maunfiictaro  of  the  drink. 
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houses  of  these  persons  who  Rqnaoder  so  mnch  on  drink,  tobacco,  and  all  their  brood 
of  other  social  vices  and  bad  habits,  are  squalid,  wretched,  and  desolate.  In  many 
cases  families  that  can  unitedly  earn,  when  they  all  car«  to  work  full  time,  three,  four, 
five,  and  even  six  ponnds  per  week,  live  in  filthy  and  dilapidated  tenements  in  the  bock 
slams,  and  sometimes  huddle  together  in  one  or  two  rooms,  without  a  bit  of  decent 
furniture. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  week  and  before  the  pay-day,  they  are  in  debt  to  the  honest 
shop-keeper,  the  bulk  of  what  they  had  ejirned  the  previous  week  having  been  spent 
at  the  beer-shop  and  the  gin-shop.  Many  poor,  hard-working,  and  sober  women  often 
complain  sadly  thai  ths  increcised  wages  and  the  curtailed  houre  oj  Idbor^  instead  of  being  a 
hoon  have  been  a  curse  to  the  family,  Tho  men  have  had  more  to  spend  on  *'  fuddle  ;*' 
while  the  women  have  got  less  for  food,  clothing,  and  the  house-rent.  The  evil  seems 
to  be  growing  and  spre^ing  in  many  districts,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  efforts  ol 
temperance  and  social  reformers,  the  operations  of  the  newly-formed  school-boanls, 
the  increased  activity  and  zeal  of  many  of  the  clergy  and  dissenting  ministers,  and 
the  recent  amendment  of  the  licensing  laws,  wherebv  places  where  intoxicating  liquors- 
are  sold  have  had  their  hours  of  sale  curtailed.  The  drinking  habits  of  the  people 
have  become  so  very  bad  that  any  slight  restriction  does  not  seem  to  produce  an  ap- 
preciable result,  except  that  the  downward  tendency  is  not  now  so  rapid  as  it  waa,  and 
as  it  most  probably  would  have  been  had  there  not  been  some  little  legislative  check 
applied.  This  report,  however,  would  be  incomplete,  and  would  not  do  justice  to  the 
people  of  this  district,  if  it  were  not  also  stated  that,  side  bv  side  with  these  pemiciona 
and  wide-spread  drinking  habits,  and  the  consequent  social  vice,  misery,  and  disorder, 
there  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  increasing  band  of  active,  zealous,  and  enthusiastic  tem- 
perance and  social  reformers.  Total-abstinence  societies.  Bands  of  Hope,  Good  Templar 
Lodges,  and  workmen's  clubs,  on  temperance  principles,  are  being  established  and 
corned  on  as  never  before.  There  are  also  many  co-operative  societies,  in  which  the 
working  classes,  the  more  sober  and  industrious  portions,  are  investing  their  savings, 
and  by  means  of  which  they  are  not  only  providing  more  home  comforts,  but  are 
making  provision  for  times  of  sickness,  and  when  death  shall  come,  securing  some  sub- 
stantial aid#for  the  bereaved  ones. 

This  district  U  the  headquarters  of  most  of  these  social  movements  for  the  promotion 
of  sobriety,  thrift,  and  social  progress.  The  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  which  aims  at 
the  total  legii»lativo  suppre^siou  of  the  liquor-traffic,  has  its  central  offices  in  Man- 
chester. 

There  are  no  figures  showing  the  education  of  the  whole  city,  but  of  8,863  persons 
committed  to  the  Manchester  city -jail  in  1870,  the  following  is  a  return  of  the  degree 
of  their  instruction : 

Neither  write  nor  reod 3,459 

Read  and  write  imperfectly 5,313 

Read  and  write  well 86 

Superior  instruction * 10 

8,868 
I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  BRANSCOMB, 

United  States  Consul. 
Hon.  Edward  Young, 

Ckitf  of  Bureau  of  StatisticSy  Treasury  Departnumtf  Washington,  D,  C. 

In  Manchester  the  free  libraries  have  pr6ved  highly  successful.  The 
number  of  times  that  persons  have  availed  themselves  of  the  libraries 
during  the  year  1871-72  was  2,264,688,  against  2,112,900  the  previous 
year.    The  accessions  amount  to  14,387  volumes. 

LIVERPOOL. 

Letter  from  Dr.  Trench  on  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  laboring  classes. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  Departmeict, 

Municipal  Office,  Dale  Street, 

Liverpool,  November  20, 1873. 
Sir:  Tour  questions  are  so  general  tbat  I  fear  m^  answers  will  appear  to  rest,  a  good 
deal  more  than  I  like,  upon  my  individual  opinion;  but  such  must  always  be  the 
case  where  the  Questions  are  not  sufficiently  definite  to  admit  of  statistical  replies. 
VTith  this  explanation  I  will  proceed  to  consider  your  questions  seriatim,^ 

*  These  questions  were  prepared  by  the  author  of  this  report  and  forward^  to  the  consols  of  tho 
United  States  at  Liverpool  and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  h  h  V.    OOQ I C 
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I.  Are  the  laboring  classes  indiistrious  f 

I  coDsider  that  tho  laboring  classes  of  Liverpool  ore  as  a  role  wlsbfol  for  em- 
ployment, and  that  laziness  or  a  desire  for  anoccnpied  idleness  is  not  one  of  their 
vices.  All  labor  which  is  not  in  the  form  of  piece-work  and  not  paid  for  accord- 
ing to  results,  will  be  perfdnctorily  and  'negligently  performed,  and  hence  opinions 
as  to  the  industry  of  the  people  will  always  vary  according  to  the  stand-point  of 
the  master  and  the  servant,  the  employer  and  the  employ^  It  is  necessary  also 
to  remember  that  the  conditton  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Liverpool  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  There  is  little  or  no  continuous  occupation  for  skilled  laborers,  either 
in  workshops  or  factories,  as  is  the  case  in  such  towns  as  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, and  Sheffield,  and  hence,  in  Liverpool,  we  have  very  few  classes  of  workmen 
receiving  high  wages  with  whom  it  is  an  obiect  of  trades-unionship  to  prevent  the 
labor-market  being  overstocked  or  the  supply  being  in  excess  of  tne  demand.  We 
have  not  in  Liverpool  any  extent  of  that  arranged  and  planned  idleness  on  special 
days,  (termed  in  Sheffield  saints'  days,)  when  the  highly-paid  artisans  and  workmen, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  demand,  systematicaUy  refuse  to  work,  however  nrsent  may 
be  the  requirements  of  trade.  There  is,  however,  in  Liverpool  a  ^;reat  deal  of  enforced 
and  unavoidable,  though  comparatively  little  of  voluntary  idleness.  The  chief 
demand  in  the  labor-market  of  Liverpool  is  for  unskilled  or  mere  manual  work;  and 
as,  even  in  the  most  prosperous  years,  when  trade  is  brisk  and  the  shipping  fully 
occupied,  the  supply  of  workmen  is  always  larger  than  the  demand,  it  foUows  as  a 
consequence  that  large  sections  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Liverpool  are  obliged  to 
rely  upon,  and  to  be  content  with,  casual  and  uncertain  occupation. 

Therefore,  so  far  from  using  a  combined  and  voluntary  idleness  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  labor  and  to  regulate  its  supply  and  demand  in  their  favor,  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
oblieed  to  be  content  with  uncertain  and  irregular  work,  given  at  the  option  of  their 
employers.  The  nominal  wages  of  the  unskilled  day-laborer  in  Liverpool,  such  as  the 
dock  or  cotton  porters,  is  As,  a  day  or  24s,  per  week;  but  as  a  result  of  the  competi- 
tion occasioned  by  the  excess  of  supply  over  demand,  the  average  wages  of  suck 
workmen,  even  in  years  of  prosperity,  do  not  exceed  18a.,  or  four  days  and  a  half  work 
per  week.  This  average  will  greatly  vary,  according  to  the  state  of  trt^e.  This  is 
markedly  seen  when  a  continuance  of  easterly  winds  prevents  the  arrival  of  sailing- 
vessels,  by  which  hundreds  of  the  laboring  classes  are  at  once  either  totally  thrown 
out  of  employment  or  are  only  able  to  obtain  one  or  two  davs'  occupation  in  the  week. 
Indeed,  so  varving  %re  the  changes  of  the  labor-market,  and  with  it  the  wage  and  in- 
come of  the  laborer,  that  the  list  of  the  numbers  receiving  out-door  relief  and  the  list 
of  sick  and  dead  of  typhus  caused  by  want  and  overcrowdipg,  can  be  used  as  barome- 
ters of  the  state  of  the  trade  of  the  port.  One  of  the  great  drawbacks  of  Liverpool, 
socially,  morally,  and  sanitarily,  is  this  excess  of  unskilled  labor,  which  originally 
owed  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  Irish  famine-fever  of  1847,  when  thousands  of  the  poor 
people  fled  to  Liverpool  and  were  supported  by  the  rates. 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  the  laoor-market  of  Liverpool  is  that  there  is  no  estab- 
lished industrial  occupation  for  young  women  or  for  boys  and  girls,  as  exists  not  only 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  but  eveiywhere  where  the 
textile  fabrics  are  manufactured,  and  where  weaving,  spinning,  and  knitting  are  car- 
ried on  as  manufactures.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  while  in  Birmingham  a  per- 
son is  struck  with  the  absence  from  the  streets  of  young  people  during  the  working- 
hours  of  the  day,  he  is  equally  astonished  at  the  great  numbers  of  the  young  and  active 
who  prowl  and  lurk  about  the  courts  and  alleys  of  Liverpool  at  all  hours.  This  idle- 
ness among  the  young,  in  large  sections,  of  the  people  is  very  evident  in  LiveipooL 
It  is  at  first  compulsory  idleness,  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  occupation  or  work ;  it 
soon  demoralizes  the  child  and  then  degenerates  into  a  habit  of  vicious  idleness.  It  is 
among  such  poor  children  that  industrial  schools  are  wanted ;  for  unless  children  are 
taught  some  Kind  of  industry  or  trade,  we  cannot  hope  to  see  them  make  any  effort  to 
rise  above  the  wretchedness  of  their  parents. 

II.  Are  the  laboring  classes  intemperate  f 

III.  JfsOfdo  they  lose  much  time  from  labor  in  consequence? 

IV.  Are  Me  coff^forts  of  their  families  seriously  ahrida^  by  the  amount  spent  for  drink  f 

1  consider  that  it  has  been  incontestably  proved  that  the  working  classes  of  Liver- 
pool are  extremely  intemperate,  even  when  compared  with  similar  sections  of  thacom- 
munity  in  other  large  towns  of  Great  Britain,  i  know  no  stronger  or  sadder  proof  of 
this  than  the  returns  made  by  the  police  force,  which  show  that  during  last  year, 
1872, 18,810  persons  were  brought  before  the  justices  on  the  ohaige  of  dmnkennees,  and 
that  of  this  number  no  less  than  7,786  were  females. 

This  number,  though  so  large,  will  only  include  persons  who  were  obstreperoosly 
drunk.  It  will  follow  as  a  corollary  from  this  fact  that  much  time  is  lost  either 
directly  by  incapacity  for  work  on  account  of  drink,  or  indirectly  by  sickness  conse- 
quent on  the  eflects  of  drink,  and  also  that  the  comforts  of  the  £oimilies  of  the  laborer 
ore  seriously  abridged  by  the  amount  si>ent  in  drink. 
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The  causes  \rhich  lead  to  the  great  intemperance  of  the  laboring  classes  in  Liverpool 
are— 

1.  The  number  of  sailors  constantly  arriyinff  at  the  port,  who,  when  on  shore,  freely 
spend  their  money  in  a  reckless  and  dissipated  manner. 

2.  The  uncertain  occupation  and  wa^es  of  laborers,  among  whom  want  and  distress 
excite  the  desire  and  feeling  for  the  stimnlns  of  drinks. 

3.  The  squalor  of  the  homes  of  the  unskilled  laborers  in  contrast  with  the  warmth 
and  glare  of  the  public  houses,  and  the  existence  of  1,884  public  houses  and  282  beer- 
bouses  as  temptations  to  the  wretched  people.  i 

We  all  acknowledge  theyice  of  drunkenness  to  be  the  great  moral  evil  of  Liverpool; 
but,  however  we  may  deplore  its  existence,  no  statesman  or  philanthropist  has  been 
able  to  suggest  a  practical  remedjr.  ^« 

The  extent  of  poor-law  relief  is  a  very  fair  test  of  the  physical  oondition  of  the 
people,  and  as  want,  to  the  extent  of  requiring  poor-law  relief,  is  largely  due  to  in- 
temperance, 80  the  numbex  of  paupers  will  be  to  a  certain  extent  an  index  of  the 
extent  of  that  vice.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Liverpool  at  the  last  census  was 
238,411,  and  we  find  that  during  the  last  seven  years,  being  vears  of  ordinary  prosperity, 
the  average  number  of  persons  at  one  time  within  the  parish  receiving  poor-law  relief 
was  15,910;  or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of  persons  receiving  parocnial  relief  in- 
cluded every  sixteenth  person  within  the  parish. 

It  is  not  thereby  meant  that  all  paupers  are  drunkards,  but  it  is  implied  that  drunk- 
enness  may  be  considered  to  a  large  extent  a  motor  or  cause  of  such  extended  pau- 
perism. 

V.  What  is  the  c<mdiHon  of  the  rooms  they  occupy  t 

VL  Do  many  families  live  in  one  or  two  rooms  only  t 

The  extent  of  room-occupations  by  the  families  of  the  laboring  class  may  be  Judged 
of  by  tiie  following  facts :  # 

The  total  assessments  for  the  year  1873  in  the  borough  of  Liverpool  are  101,042 ;  of 
these,  11,572  are  for  warehouses,  shops,  sheds,  d:c.,  leaving  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  89,470.  We  find  that  64,903  of  these  houses  are  assessed  at  a  rental  below 
£13  per  annum,  and  9,528  are  assessed  at  between  £14  and  £20  pounds  per  annum, 
leavmg  15,039  houses  at  an  assessment  above  £20  per  annum.  It  is  further  known 
that  the  houses  below  £13  consist  merely  of  three  apartments,  of  an  averag^e  size  of 
between  800  to  900  cubic  feet  for  each  apartment.  All  such  houses  with  singularly 
few  exceptions  are  sublet  in  single-room  occupation.  The  usual  practice  is  for  the 
landlord's  tenant  to  sublet  the  middle  room  to  another  family ;  but  occasionallyj  in  the 
Irish  quarters  of  the  town,  both  bedrooms  are  sublet,  and  three  separate  fieumlies  live 
and  sleep  in  the  same  house. 

Besides  the  64,903  houses  at  a  rental  below  £13,  there  are  9,528  houses  at  a  rental 
between  £14  and  £20  per  annum.  These  houses  contain,  on  an  average,  five,  or  six 
aparbnents,  namely,  a  &ont  and  back  kitchen  and  four  bed-rooms.  The  average  cubi- 
cal dimensions  of  the  front  bed-rooms  are  from  1,000  to  1,100  feet,  and  of  the  back  bed- 
rooms from  800  to  900  feet.  Such  houses  are  also,  as  a  rule,  sublet  by  the  landlord's 
tenant  in  single,  double,  and  treble  room-occupation.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  80  per 
cent,  of  all  the  habitable  houses  of  Liverpool  are,  as  a  rule,  sublet  in  room-occupation 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods ;  in  fact,  sublet  is  their  normal  condition.  The  extent  of 
subletting  of  houses,  and  consequently  of  room-occupation,  is  such  a  grievous  evil  in 
Liverpool,  both  as  respects  filth  and  overcrowding,  that  Mr.  Graves,  our  late  member, 
iotrodueed  into  the  public-health  act  of  1866  a  clause  enabling  local  authorities  to  make 
regulations — 

Ist.  For  fixing  the  number  of  persons  who  may  occupy  a  house,  or  part  of  a  house, 
which  is  let  in  lodgings  or  occupied  by  members  of  more  than  one  family. 

2d.  For  the  registration  of  houses  thus  let  or  occapied  in  lodgings. 

3d.  For  the  inspection  of  such  houses  and  the  keeping  the  same  in  a  cleanly  and 
wholesome  state. 

4th.  For  enforcing  therein  the  provision  of  privy  accommodation  and  other  appli- 
ances and  means  of  cleanliness,  &c. 

5th.  For  the  cleansing  and  lime-washing  at  stated  times  of  such  premises. 

The  power  thus  given  by  the  law  was  specially  meant  for  Liverpool,  and  for  the  rem- 
edy of  an  evil  whi^  is  greater  here,  among  our  ud skilled  and  ill-paid  workmen,  than 
it  is  among  the  skilled  mechanics  and  factory-operatives  of  Manchester,  Sheffieldj  and 
Birmingham. 

The  health  committee  have  enforced  the  law  both  as  to  registration,  cubical  space  in 
rooms,  and  periodical  inspection,  by  day  and  nightj  among  10,162  of  the  worst  of  sub- 
let houses  lu  Liverpool.  It  need  only  be  stated  that,  by  our  by-laws  as  to  sublet 
houses,  and  by  the  general  provisions  of  the  nusiances-removal  act,  carried  into  force 
by  thirty  inspectors,  we  are  enabled  to  insure  to  a  tolerable  extent  the  general  cleanli- 
ness of  the  rooms  of  the  working-classes  as  far  as  regards  ceiling,  walls,  and  floor ;  but 
no  words  descriptive  of  wretchedness  would  be  too  strong  to  picture  the  squalor  of 
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JloQsee  altogether  destitute  of  farnitore,  as  seen  in  large  districts  of  the  town  occupied 
by  the  Irish,  and  occasionally  seen  even  in  the  districts  inhabited  by  English  and 
Scotch. 

VII. — Have  the  recent  advanoee  in  wages  reaulted  to  the  advantage  of  the  fatniUes  of  ikA 
workmen,  or  have  they  tended  to  produce  greater  itregularitiee  f 

I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  case  in  mannfaotnring  districts,  where  the  custom 
of  strikes  for  increased  wages  prevails,  where  workmen  are  banded  tooether  by  unions 
to  maintain  high  wages  and  to  preyent  the  supply  of  labor  being  eanaS.  to  the  demand, 
and  where  the  custom  of  holidays  or  saint-days  has  become  part  ot  a  system  of  organ- 
ized arrangement.  In  such  manufacturing  towns  the  charge  against  the  workmen  of 
demoralization  consequent  on  hish  wages  may  be  true ;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  perfectly 
convinced— that  the  rant  about  high  wages  demoralizing  the  people  in  Liverpool,  and 
thereby  increasing  the  extent  of  drunkenness  and  crime,  is  utterly  false. 

I  can  state,  from  personal  observation,  that  the  condition  of  the  people  in  these  last 
few  years  has  vastly  improved. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours,  very  truly, 

W.  S.  TRENCH. 

To  General  Fairchild, 

United  States  Consul 

Uxtractfrom  a  letter  to  the  author  from  the  Eon.  Lucim  FairchildyUnited 
States  consul  at  Liverpool. 

The  almost  universal  testimony  here  is  to  the  effect  that  the  recent  rise  in  wasos 
has  not  contributed,  as  a  general  thing,  to  the  greater  comfort  of  the  families  of  Uie 
laboring-men.  I  am  told,  oy  every  one  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject, 
that  the  increase  of  drnnkenSess  and  all  dissipations  which  follow  idle  hours  is 
alarming.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  beet  informed  that  the  families  of  the 
laboring-men  are  even  worse  provided  for,  as  a  rule,  than  when  wages  were  leas. 

Under  date  of  S^ovember  22, 1873,  General  Fairchild  writes  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  my  last  I  gave  it  as  the  general  opinion  here  that  the  laboring-classes  had  not 
been  substantitQly  benefited  by  the  recent  rise  in  wa«es,  which  I  meant  to  more  esoe- 
oially  apply  to  those  engaged  in  the  coal-mines  and  factories.  You  will  note  that  l>r. 
Trench  gives  other  testmiony  respecting  the  influence  of  such  rise  on  the  laboring- 
classes  of  this  town. 

ST.  HELEN'S,  NEAB  LIVEBPOOL. 

Letter  from  John  HhmmUl,  esq.^  consular  agent  of  the  United  States. 

United  States  Consxjlatb, 

St.  Rden%  November  12, 1373. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  repl  v  to  your  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  habits  and  condition  of  the 
working-classes  in  this  district,  t  may  say  that  thev  are  very  various,  as,  I  suppoeey 
must  be  the  case  where  there  is  a  population  of  50,000  composed  olmoet  solelv  of  wm. ; 
but  I  will  describe  their  condition  as  well  as  I  am  able.  I  will  deal  with  tne  ooUiers 
first,  as  they  are  a  numerous  body,  and  are  at  the  present  time  attracting  the  most  at* 
tention,  on  account  of  the  enormous  price  of  coal,  for  which  they  are  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  blame,  as  they  will  not  work  more  than,  say,  three  weeks  per  month ;  in  oonae- 
quence  of  which  they  jget  considerably  less  coal,  making  it  scarce,  and  therefore  dear. 
They  are  enabled  to  afford  this  waste  of  time  through  the  extravagant  wages  they  are 
now  setting,  CI  believe  fully  100  per  cent,  more  than  they  got  two  years  ago,)  bat 
which  I  am  an-aid  are  doing  them  no  good,  as  when  they  are  not  working  they  are  toU- 
lowing  such  objectionable  pursuits  as  drinking,  gambling,  d^.,  which,  of  oouise,  do 
not  improve  their  condition,  nor  the  condition  of  their  famuies,  as  they  must  spend,  or 
rather  waste,  a  good  deal  of  their  money  in  this  way.  Their  mode  of  living  now  ie 
very  different  from  what  it  was  some  year  or  two  ago,  as  then  butcher's  meat  was  con* 
fiidered  a  great  luxury,  and  seldom  indulged  in,  but  now,  although  it  is  oonsiderably 
dearer,  they  not  only  buy  it  regularly,  but  will  have  nothing  but  the  best  Joints,  x 
think  this  remark  applies  equally  to  all  working-men,  but  to  the  colliers  in  particular. 
Their  morals  have  improved  since  the  discontinuance  of  sending  women  down  the  pit, 
but  they  are  not  remarkably  good  yet  They  are,  as  a  body,  very  reckless  with  their 
money,  s<)uandering  it  abou^  a  great  many  of  them  not  even  payiuje  their  oottage* 
rents,  which  onlv  average  3«.  per  week.  They  marry  early,  the  men  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-two,  ana  the  women  from  seventeen  to  twenty.  Of  course,  there  are  steady, 
industrious  men  among  them,  and  what  few  of  these  there  are  must  be  living  very 
oomfortably  and  saving  money. 
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The  men  employed  in  the  varioas  glass-works  are,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  jadge.  a 
great  contrast  to  the  colliers ;  at  any  rate,  yon  do  not  see  them  hanging  about  tne 
streets,  drinking  and  idling  all  day  long,  as  you  do  the  colliers,  bnt  this  may  be  ac- 
ooanted  for  by  Sieir  having  to  work  daring  the  day  and  not  having  the  same  oppor- 
tunity.   Be  that  as  it  may,  they  always  appear  respectable,  and  work  regularly. 

Women  are  largely  employed  in  the  plate-glass  works,  and  earn  from  15s.  to  20«.  per 
week.  The  men's  wages  depend  upon  the  kind  of  work  they  do.  Some  of  the  glass- 
blowers  can  earn  from  £4  to  £5  per  week.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  glass-makers  are 
the  most  respectable  large  body  of  men  we  have.  I  now  come  to  the  laborers  in  the 
chemical  yaras  or  works,  and  I  think  I  should  be  Justified  in  saying  that  they  were 
even  a  worse  lot  than  the  colliers,  but  I  conclude  it  arises  in  this  way,  viz :  that  the 
work  required  is,  for  the  most  part,  dirty  and  disagreeable,  and  man^  men  object  to  it ; 
coDseqaently  it  £bAIs  to  the  least  respectable  in  the  community,  who  in  this  district  are 
largely  composed  of  Irish,  who,  in  addition  to  their  other  vices,  are  very  dirty  in  their 
habits  and  habitations.  They  live  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  town,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  half  starve  their  wives  and  families.  I  have  seen  their  children  running  about 
with  bare  feet,  clothed  in  rags,  and  using  the  most  profane  language — children  whose 
ages  ranged  from  eight  to  fourteen  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  percent-a^e 
of  the  prisoners  at  our  police  courts  are  supplied  from  these  people.  Any  epidemic 
which  breaks  out  in  the  town  is  sure  either  to  originate  there  or  to  fly  there  at  once. 
Other  workmen,  such  as  Joiners  and  bricklayers,  ore  very  ordinary,  and  I  have  no  re- 
marks to  make  upon  them. 

I  may  add  that  all  the  workmen  live  in  cottages,  the  rental  of  which  ranges  from  2«. 
to  b$,  per  week,  and  that  each  family  have  a  cottage  to  themselves,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  where  they  take  single  men  in  as  lodgers.  Every  able-bodied  man,  if  he  will  work, 
can  make  a  good  liviog,  and  the  scarcity  of  poor  people  or  beggars  is  very  noticeable. 
I  have  said  nothing  about  wages,  as  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give  you  any 
exact  idea,  they  are  paid  so  differently  by  different  peonle.  Some  men  work  per  hour, 
some  per  day,  and  some  do  piece-work.  For  instance,  talke  a  chemical  works.  Say  they 
make  ^as  most  of  them  do)  salt-cake,  black-ash,  caustic  soda,  bleachiug-powder,  chlo- 
rate *ot  potash,  soda-crystals,  &o.  Now,  each  of  the  men  employed  in  these  different 
manufactures  gets  differently  paid,  and  the  manufacture  of  glass  the  same.. 
Yours,  obediently, 

JOHN  HA^IMILL, 
United  States  Consular  Agenty  St  Helenas. 

Hon.  Edward  Young, 

Chitfof  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washingtonf  U,  S.  A, 

GLASGOW. 

HABITS  OF  THE  LABORINChCLASSES. 

[From  a  report  of  Mr.  Consul  JeukinsonJ 

If  the  efforts  of  laboring-men  in  this  country  to  increase  the  wages  paid  then  were 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  more  comfortable  homes,  better  food,  better  clothing,  bet- 
ter education,  an  increase  in  all  the  comforts  of  life,  one  could  heartily  wish  them  suc- 
cess in  their  efforts.  But  there  are  grave  reasons  to  fear  an  opposite  result.  That  an 
increase  of  wa^es  would  only  bring  greater  misery  and  neater  vice  by  the  opportunity 
it  would  eive  K>r  greater  seu-induTgence,  especially  in  c&ink,  is  feared  by  many  of  the 
best  Mends  of  the  working-men  of  the  country.  That  drunkenness  prevails  to  an 
alarming  extent  amonor  this  doss  of  the  people  cannot  be  denied.  That  it  has  in- 
creased as  their  wages  have  been  increasea  is  also  true.  Many  have,  no  doubt,  been 
ben^tted  by  such  increase  of  wages,  bnt  most,  it  seems,  only  spend  their  extra  earn- 
ings in  extra  qnantities  of  whisky.  The  British  board  of  trade  and  excise  report,  just 
issued,  gives  some  important  statistics  bearing  upon  this  point,  extending,  however,  to 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  shows  tnat  in  this  country  the  consumption  of 
sugar,  te%  and  coffee  has  upon  the  whole  decreased  during  the  year,  while  in  nine 
montiis  reported  of  1872  the  increase  of  spirits  consumed  has  been  over  12  per  cent, 
over  tiie  corresponding  period  of  1871.  Commenting  on  this  statement,  a  leading 
Scotch  paper  says :  "  For  several  years  past  the  rate  of  mcrease  in  intoxicants  has  been 
growing,  while  that  on  the  other  commodities  has  been  diminishing ;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment, while  the  consumption  of  intoxicants  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  ever,  that 
of  the  other  and  better  commodities  has  come  to  a  stand?^  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the 
laboring-classes  of  this  country  have  little  wish  to  better  their  condition ;  that  com- 
fiurtable  homes,  good  and  plentiful  food  and  clothing,  ore  all  so  for  above  their  reach, 
they  will  not  attempt  to  secure  them,  but  any  wages  they  receive  above  the  mere  pit- 
tance to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  is  spent  in  rendering  their  condition  still 
more  wretched  and  possibly  still  more  vicious. 
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MONEY  SPENT  AT  THE  PAWN-SHOPS. 

A  fact  of  terrible  significance  was  stated  recently  by  a  magistrate  of  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land: **  I  have  tried,"  he  said,  **  to  come  at  some  sort  of  estimate  of  the  money  spent 
yearly  by  the  working-classes  in  pawning,  and  the  result  has  been  that  from  £150,000 
to  £lK)0,bOO  a  year  is  spent  in  interest  1 "  In  reply  to  a  question.  Is  not  that  more  than 
is  spent  in  all  the  religions  observances  and  edncation  of  the  city  f  the  reply  was,  **I 
think  it  is  a  great  dasd  move."— English  paper. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Report  of  Mr.  Consul  Jones  on  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  ike 

working-classes. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  is  unfortunately  a  very  unhealthy  town.  This  condition  of 
things  is  produced  by  a  variety  of  causes:  First,  it  is  situated  upon  the  cast  const  and 
where  the  island  is  most  narrow ;  hence  we  are  more  susceptible  to  all  atmospheric 
changes  than  where  there  is  a  greater  distance  from  shore  to  shore ;  from  our  easterly 
posifiion  we  suffer  severely  from  the  bleak,  biting  east  winds,  espocially  in  the  spring 
of  the  year ;  and  pulmonary  diseases,  bronchial  ajid  throat  affections,  are  very  preva- 
lent. Second,  the  many  chemical  works  in  the  neighborhood  hll  tie  air  at  times  with 
gases  injurious  to  health.  And,  lastly,  by  the  direct  steam-communication  with  Euro- 
pean ports,  and  the  great  number  of  ships  arriving  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  we  aro 
liable  to  import  epidemics  such  as  the  small-pox.  wnich  wrought  great  miachief  here  in 
1871,  and  it  is  witn  great  difficulty  that  the  small-pox  and  other  contagions  diseases  can 
be  eradicated  from  the  narrow,  dirty  streets  to  be  found  along  the  docks  both  at  New- 
castle and  Shields.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  large  towns  of  England,  which  is 
published  every  two  weeks,  generadly  places  Newcastle  in  anything  but  an  enviable- 
position,  and,  as  in  all  crowded  cities,  the  heaviest  levies  fall  upon  the  poorer  classes. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  question  if  larger,  stronger  men  can  be  found  in  England 
than  those  to  be  seen  at  the  various  workshops  on  the  TVne.  It  is  a  £EU)t  that  the 
champions  of  nearly  all  the  athletic  exercises  of  England  hau  fix)m  this  district. 

The  mode  of  living  among  the  working-classes  is  not  what  could  be  desired ;  their 
breakfasts  consist  of  bread  and  butter  with  coffee ;  dinners  of  cold  meat  or  meat-pies 
and  bread  and  water ;  tea,  of  bread  and  butter  with  tea;  and  sapper,  of  bread  and 
butter,  or  bread  and  cheese,  with  coffee. 

Many  of  them  are  very  improvident  and  fond  of  drink ;  a  feast  of  food  and  stimu- 
lants in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  at  the  expense  of  an  insufficient  supply  at  the  end, 
is  very  frequently  the  case  among  the  sons  or  toil  on  the  Tyne. 

Excessive  drinking  has  undoubtedly  increased  in  this  district  since  the  short  honrs 
and  advanced  wages  have  prevailed ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  corroborated  by  the 
evidence  of  severS  intelligent,  discerning  workingmen,  who  would  have  gladly  given 
a  different  account  of  their  own  class  haa  truth  not  stood  in  their  way. 

The  new  licensing  act,  I  doubt  not,  will  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  people 
addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  strong  drink.  This  law  provides  that  all  public-houBes 
shall  be  closed  '*  on  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  and  Good  JPriday,  during  the  whole  day 
before  the  hour  of  half  past  12  in  the  afternoon,  and  between  the  hours  of  half  past  2 
and  6  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  the  hour  of  10  at  night,  and  on  all  other  days  oefore 
the  hour  of  six  in  the  morning  and  after  the  hour  of  11  at  nighf 

'<  Any  person  who  sells  or  exposes  for  sale,  or  opens  or  keeps  open  any  premises  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  during  the  time  that  such  premises  are  directed  tu  be 
closed  by  or  in  pursuance  of  this  section,  or  during  such  time  as  aforesaid  allows  any 
intoxicating  liquors  to  be  consumed  on  such  premises,  shall  for  the  first  offense  be  liabW 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £10,  and  for  any  subsequent  offense  not  exceeding  £20." 

The  benefit  that  will  accrue  to  the  British  workman  from  these  prohibitory  rlaTin<o 
cannot  be  overestimated ;  many  of  the  quarters  formerly  lost  by  the  engineer  throng 
tarrying  at  the  public-house  on  his  way  to  the  shop  in  the  morning  will  now  be  saved. 
After  11  he  must  turn  his  face  homewfud ;  the  penalty  of  violating  the  law  is  too  heaw 
to  be  trifled  with  by  the  keepers  of  drinking-saloons.  More  sleep  will  thus  be  afforded 
toward  recuperating  the  strength  of  both  mind  and  body.  The  time  for  indulging  is 
shortened ;  may  we  not  hope  that  the  resolution  of  those  prone  to  the  immoderate  use 
of  the  intoxicating  beverage  be  strengthened,  their  amoition  rekindled,  and  tbeir 
new  hopes,  their  higher  aims,  bring  sunshine  to  many  a  hearth  now  all  hot  lost  in  the 
gloom  of  despair. 


The  laboring-classes  in  this  district,  especially  pitmen,  are  great  frmciers  of  dogs ; 
while  others  of  more  refined  taste  breea  birds  of  various  kinds  in  large  numbers;  stow 
"         '^       "         '       '  .  -.-«    ""  .   k  scale  as  to  put  the  o^ 

'homas  Bucknam  first  i 
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flowers  of  rare  beauty,  and  under  great  difficulties,  on  such  a  scale  as  to  put  the  owh^tb 
of  magnificent  conservatories  to  shame.    A  collier  named  Thomas  Bucknam  first  ^wen^ 
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down  a  coal-pit  at  the  a^i^e  of  fonrteen ;  be  worked  six  years  as  a  boy,  and  has  been  a 
hewer  for  forty  years,  doring  which  time  he  has  not  averaged  20«.  (|4.84)  of  a  weekly 
wage ;  yet  this  man  has  competed  for  prizes  at  flower-shows  for  thirty-six  years,  and 
has  never  contested  withont  winning  a  prize.  Last  year^  fifty  prizes,  out  of  fifty-fonr, 
were  awarded  to  him  at  a  flower-show  held  near  Newcastle,  and  this  year  he  carded 
away  forty-nine  ont  of  the  fifty-fonr. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  laboring-classes  of  this  district  are  passionately  fond  of 
sports,  particolarly  boat-racing.  When  a  contest  taked  place,  between  celebrities,  on 
the  Tyne,  especially  if  after  working-hours,  or  on  Saturday  afternoon,  nnmerons  steam- 
ers, crowded  with  anxious  spectators,  follow  the  race ;  while  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
crowded  by  thousands  of  people  who  have  assembled  to  witness  the  aquatic  strife. 
Nnmerons  matches  for  foot-racing,  quoit-pitching,  bowling,  dog-running,  shooting,  and 
even  singing,  come  off  nearly  every  week,  where  the  competitors  are  from  the  ranks  of 
labor. 

The  masses  on  the  Tyne  have  a  dialect  peculiar  to  this  district  alone :  its  most  char- 
acteristic feature  consists  of  an  inability  to  pronounce  the  "r"  aright.  The  sound 
which  they  give  to  this  consonant  is  a  kind  of  combination  of  the  '^  r ''  and  the  **  ch  " 
of  the  Welsh  or  German.  A  Scotch  girl,  engaged  as  a  servant  in  Newcastle,  on  being 
asked  how  she  got  along  with  the  language,  said  that  she  was  enabled  to  pronounce 
like  the  natives  by  '^swallowing  the  '  rs'  and  giving  them  a  bit  chow  i'  the  middle.^' 
This  pecnliarity  is  but  rarely  met  among  the  more  educated  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 

A  moderate  proportion  of  the  workmen  and  their  families  attend  places  of  worship 
on  Sunday,  a  great  majority  of  whom  are  Wesleyana. 

The  people  of  Tyueside  are  grnif,  outspoken,  and  impress  the  stranger  as  being 
nucivil ;  a  long  i-esideuce  in  their  midst  proves  them  to  bo  equitable,  generous,  and 
warm-hearted. 

EVAN  R.  JONES, 
Uniied  States  Consul, 

MINERS  WITH  SCIENTIFIO  TASTES. 

The  following  Dotices  of  some  miners  in  the  ]S"orthumberland  and 
Durham  coal  fields,  which  have  been  furnished  to  the  author,  will  be  read 
with  interest : 

John  Sinuns,  West  Cranleyton,  son  of  an  ingenious  miner  who  died  several  years 
ago ;  his  son  John  works  in  West  Cranleyton  colliery,  and  has  worked  there  from  boy- 
hood ;  he  is  about  forty  years  of  age ;  works  as  a  heaver  of  coal.  He  has  made  great 
progress  in  the  study  of  the  fossil  and  reptile  remains  of  the  north  coal-districts,  and 
has  a  very  large  and  good  coUectiou.  He  also  works  with  the  microscope  and  prepares 
microscopical  objects ;  his  preparations  of  fish-remains  are  very  good.  He  is  interested 
in  bnttertlies  and  moths,  and  his  knowledge  of  local  natural  history  is  very  creditable. 

Joseph  Taylor,  a  workingman,  residing  at  West  Cranleyton,  is  a  relative  of  Mr. 
Simois  by  marriage,  and  bis  tastes  and  capacities  ,very  similar  to  those  possessed 
by  bis  brotber-in-law.  He  has  a  good  collection  of  lower  coal-measure  fossils  ;  he  also 
iBouDts  objects  for  the  microscope,  and  be  and  Mr.  Simms  both  supplied  Mr.  West  the 
slides  fo^  his  work  on  coal-measure  paleontology.  Mr.  Taylor  is  about  forty  years  of 
age,  and  for  several  years  has  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  paleontology. 

John  Salt,  Newsham  colliery,  about  thirty-three  years  of  age,  has  made  a  laree  col- 
lection of  coal-meusure  fishes  and  labyrintbodont,  and  has  found  the  largest  and  best 
^lecimeus  of  labyrintbodont  that  have  been  found  in  any  part  of  the  world.  His  collec- 
tion, gathered  by  his  own  hands,  was  unique.  He  also  made  microscopical  sections, 
and  Iw,  and  the  other  miners,  Simms  and  Taylor,  first  possessed  very  excellent  micro- 
scopes.   They  all  had  good  libraries.    Mr.  Salt  has  removed  to  Staffordshire. 

David  Knight,  who  was  killed  by  an  accident  in  Dudley  colliery,  Northumberland, 
about  five  years  ago,  was  a  very  ingenious  working  miner ;  he  collected  fossils,  but- 
terflies, &c.,  and  constrncted  a  microscope ;  ^ound  his  own  lenses,  and  fitted  up  the 
instrument  himself.  He  also  invented  a  machine  for  grinding  lenses  for  telescopes  and 
microscopes.  He  contributed  ^veral  articles  on  mathematics  to  local  journals,  and 
was  an  ingenious  and  industrious  man. 

THE  CONDITION  OF    THE   WORKING-CLASSES  OF   KXGLAND. 

By  J.  S.  Stanley  James. 

•  ••••** 

In  the  Old  World  it  is  not  so  very  long  since,  indeed  it  is  still  true  of  many  parta^ 
^'all  wero  born  to  a  fixed  social  position,  and  were  mostly  kept  in  it  by  law  or  inter* 
dieted  from  any  means  by  which  they  could  emerge  from  it."    Sir  Henry  Maine  says 
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"The  movement  of  the  progressive  societies  has  hitherto  been  a  movement  from  status 
to  contract ;  that  is,  from  a  condition  of  life  in  ^bich  relations  between  individuals 
are  determined  by  membership  of  families  or  tribes,  or  conquering  or  conquered  races, 
toward  a  condition  of  things  in  which  they  are  dependent  upon  contracts  entered  into 
by  individuals.^'  But  although  society  has  thus  progressed  in  England,  the  condition 
of  employer  and  employed,  cannot  in  all  cases  be  fairly  called  a  contract,  for  the  latter 
is  often  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  former;  and  in  this  I  must  draw  the  distinction 
between  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  between  the  farm-laborers  of  the  country  and  the 
artisans  and  mechanics  of  the  town.  The  condition  of  the  first  is  dependent  upon  the 
laws  relating  to  population  and  food,  and  is  also  considerably  atfected  by  the  present 
laws  of  England ;  the  latter  are  mostly  influenced  by  the  laws  of  commercial  and 
monetary  economy  of  supply  and  demand.  It  will  be  best,  perhaps,  to  divide  the 
workers  of  England  under  several  heads.* 

L—THE  ENGLISH  OPERATIVE. 

Not  unskilled  laborers,  yet  hardly  to  be  called  mechanics,  the  operatives  are  a  class 
who  have  sprung  into  existence  during  the  present  century.  The  agricultui-al  laborer 
can  perform  all  the  ordinary  operations  about  a  farm  by  using  the  skill  which,  without' 
any  effort  on  his  part,  has  gradually  accumulated  upon  him  from  his  boyhood.  It  has 
cost  him  nothing,  ana  all  his  village  companions  have  about  as  much  of  it  as  he  has 
himself.  It  is  so  with  laborers  in  towns ;  they  partake  of  the  stock  of  common  knowl- 
edge as  they  do  of  light,  air,  or  anything  else  which  is  acquired  withoutlabor  or  the  equiv- 
alent of  labor.  The  population  of  a  mining  district  grows  as  it  were  into  the  knowl- 
edge of  mining ;  in  sea-ports  into  dock-porterage ;  and  in  textile-fabHo  districts  into  a 
knowledge  of  ordinary  mill-work  ;  the&e  are  the  operatives.  It  is  but  one  hnndred  and 
^\e  years  since  Watt's  first  patent  for  the  steam-engine  was  granted,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  to  manufactures  is  of  far  more  recent  date,  yet  already  it  has  spread  aJl 
over  the  world.  Many  trades  are  now  so  subdivided  by  the  use  of  machinery  that  the 
utmost  degree  of  simplicity  in  manipulation  is  reached.  In  large  manufaotori^  men 
are  but  the  feeders  of  the  machine.  To  a  certain  extent  the  operative  may,  in  compar- 
ison with  the  farm-laborer^  be  called  a  skilled  workman,  but  by  the  subdivisions  of 
trade  and  the  use  of  machinery  many  mechanics  are  but  masters  of  one  branch  of  a 
trade,  and  being  dependent  upon  the  steam-engine  are  reduced  to  the  status  of  the. 
operative. 

The  most  numerous  body  in  England,  next  to  the  farm -laborers,  the  operatives  are 
the  most  miserable.  Crowded  together  in  huge  workshops,  their  labor  is  more  un- 
healthy than  that  of  an  agriculturist.  Their  nomes  in  the  large  cities  are  often  » 
disgrace  to  civilization.  If  they  obtain  higher  wages  than  the  laborer,  the  increased 
cost  of  living  in  cities  often  counterbalances  that  apparent  advantage,  and  they  can 
save  little  from  their  wages.  In  aily  case  of  slackness  of  trade  they  suffer  miserably. 
The  moral  condition  of  factory-operatives  is  not  good ;  the  employment  of  yoang  girls 
and  women— ignorant  and  uneducated  as  they  are  in  England — nnfits  them  for  the 
duties  of  domestic  life  when  they  many.  In  America  a  girl  works  in  a  factory  %nd  her 
employment  is  considered  more  respectable  than  that  of  a  domestic  servant.  In  En- 
gland it  is  the  reverse;  a  *'  factory-girl  '^  is  a  name  of  contempt,  and  domestic  servants 
consider  themselves  far  superior  to  such. 

But  operatives  suffer  from  no  evil  which  may  not  arise  in  the  United  Slates  or  in 
any  large  center  in  the  world.  Whatever  discontent  they  may  truly  feel  ifrisee  not 
from  political  but  purely  economic  grounds.  It  is  a  question  .of  supply  and  demand, 
and  in  every  branch  of  labor  in  England  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand.  Every  trade 
is  relatively  overstocked ;  like  the  trees  of  a  too  thickly  planted  forest,  the  workers 
suck  the  lile  from  each  other.  The  farm-laborers  suffer,  as  I  have  shown,  from  a  con- 
dition of  things  the  result  in  a  great  measure  of  the  laws  in  respect  to  the  land ;  the 
other  workers  of  England  only  from  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  laws  regnlating 
capital  and  labor.  Pages  might  be  written  showing  the  miserable  social  condition  of 
the  operatives  of  England,  but  cut  bono  t  During  the  last  ten  years,  however,  that  con- 
dition has  become  greatly  improved,  and  mainly  by  the  exertions  of  the  worKers  them- 
selves. In  many  of  the  large  towns,  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  men  are  joiniDe 
together  and  building  and  working  co-ojierative  factories.  The  "Star"  mill  at  Old- 
ham, which  with  the  machinery  cost  over  half  a  million  dollars,  is  owned  and  worked 
by  the  operatives. 

II.— THE  MIXERS  AND  IRON-WORKERS  OF  ENGL-\ND. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  with  much  tmth,  that  England's  greatness  has  beenballt 
np  by  the'wealth  of  her  mineral  resources ;  that  without  her  coal  and  iron  she  woold 
never  have  gained  her  proud  position  among  nations.  The  natural  advantages  of  Great 
Britain  as  a  maritime  country  are  great ;  her  harbors  and  great  rivers  placed  her  in  olden 
time  far  ahead  of  any  other  nation  in  that  respect.  But  in  later  days,  and  espeolally 
since  the  introduction  of  steam-power  into  every  branch  of  industry,  the  possession  of 

*  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stanley  JamM  on  agrioaltoral  laborers  appear  on  preceding  pages. 
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coal  and  iron  bas  been  tbe  canse  of  England's  commercial  prosperity.  Tbe  coal-fields 
of  Kngland  are  tbe  centers  of  tbe  most  dense  populations.  Tbe  greatest  manufactures 
are  fostered  in  tbe  immediate  neigbborbood  of  ber  mineral  wealth. 

In  the  year  lo72  nearly  400,000  males  were  employed  in  about  3,000  coal-mines,  sup- 
porting, it  is  calculated,  one-eighteenth  of  tbe  total  population  of  Great  Britain  by 
coal-mming,  and  raising  123,386,758  tons,  of  coal— more  than  half  the  coal  mined  in  tbe 
world.  Tbe  miner  passes  bis  time  far  away  from  tbe  light  of  day  and  tbe  pure  air  of 
heaTen.  He  endures  many  perils :  is  in  danger  from  fallings  of  earth  ;  from  waters, 
which  at  any  moment  may  flood  the  mine  and  drown  tbe  workers ;  from  choke-damp 
and  fire-dAmp.  The  latter  is  a  foe  insidious  and  deadly,  striking  witbont  a  moment's 
warning.  In  some  of  tbe  old  workings  in  tbe  Black  country  (tbe  coal-district  of  Staf- 
fordshire) and  South  Wales,  even  the  most  careful  precautions  known  to  science  and 
most  copious  ventilation  are  useless  against  this  dread  foe. 

The  carelessness  of  the  men  themselves  conduces  a  great  deal  to  such  accidents.  Al- 
though naked  lights  are  never  carried,  the  lamp  in  use  being  tbe  safety  one  invented 
by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  although  their  lamps  are  banded  to  them  locked  before  they 
go  down  the  mine,  yet,  after  an  explosion,  an  open  lamp  lying  by  tbe  body  of  some 
miner  often  tells  the  tale  of  folly.  The  light  given  by  tbe  lamp,  screened  as  they  are 
by  wire-ganze,  is  very  dim,  and  tbe  men,  reckless  of  their  lives  and  those  of  their  com- 
rades, olten  pick  the  locks  and  work  with  tbe  naked  candles.  In  1869, 1,116  lives 
were  lost  in  coal-mines,  being  an  average  of  one  for  every  309  miners  and  for  every 
96,777  tons  of  coal  raised.  It  must  be  a  strong  inducement,  indeed,  to  tempt  men  to  a 
service  not  onlv  dangerous,  but  wearisome  and  disgusting.  They  work  among  eter- 
nal damp  and  gloom.  In  many  mines  the  men  work  in  a  recular  temperature  of  eighty 
degrees ;  in  sncb  tbe  hours  of  labor  are  necessarily  short.  In  tbe  deepest  coal-mine  in 
£Dglandy  at  Rosebridge,  in  Lancashire,  where  the  shaft  has  been  sunk  over  2,400  feet, 
the  temperature  of  tbe  earth  is  ninety-four  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

English  miners  have  always  obtained  good  wages,  and  they  are  now  earning  upwards 
of  £3  a  week. 

•  *•  *  *  Side  by  side  with  the  coal-mines  of  England  there  will  always 
be  foond  large  iron-works.  Coal  and  iron  are  often  found  in  the  same  district,  but 
when  they  are  not  it  is  more  profitable  to  transport  tbe  iron-ore  to  tbe  vicinity  of  tbe 
coal-fields  than  to  take  tbe  coal  to  the  iron-fields.  In  tbe  making  of  iron  there  is  not 
80  much  mechanical  skill  required  as  strength  and  power  of  endurance ;  machinery 
does  the  rest.  Iron-workers,  like  miners,  labor  bard,  ever  exposed  to  great  dangers, 
hot  win  a  good  reward  in  tbe  shape  of  wages.  In  their  social  habits  I  will  treat  the 
two  as  one  class.  They  are  rough,  ignorant,  much  given  to  tbe  British  vice  of  indul- 
gence in  strong  drink,  and  often  brutal  when  in  their  cups.  One  cause  of  intemper- 
ance is  the  heavy  buraen  of  care  and  toil.  To  earn  subsistence  for  themselves  and 
their  families  they  undergo  a  degree  of  labor  exhausting  to  the  body  and  injurious  to 
health ;  in  consequence,  relief  is  sought  in  stimulants,  and  these  men  who  have  the 
blood  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  in  them,  renowned  in  history  and  song  as  heavy 
revelers,  have  not  as  yet  learned  to  draw  the  line  at  moderation.  Another  cause  of 
intemperance  is  tbe  want  of  self-respect  which  the  present  state  of  society  in  England 
induces  among  tbe  poor  and  laborious.  Society  bas  offered  no  inducements  to  the 
laboring  classes  to  bibber  or  more  refined  tastes ;  it  has,  in  fact,  said  to  these  men, 
"  Yon  are  beneath  us  j  m  our  eyes  but  little  better  than  brutes."  So,  still  more  degraded 
and  robbed  of  a  powerful  protection  against  low  tastes,  namely,  self-respect,  what 
wonder  that  these  men  become  brutes  in  their  pleasures.  The  state  of  their  bomes^ 
too,  is  not  enticing,  although  they  are  much  better  lodged  than  agricultural  laborers ; 
still,  considering  the  wages  they  earn,  the  bouses  they  inhabit  are  most  wretched  ones, 
deficient  io  accommodations  for  comfort  and  decency.  These  men,  therefore,  find  in 
the  public  bouse  attractions  superior  to  those  offered  by  their  homes ;  ignorant  as  they 
are,  their  pleasures  are  all  sensual  ones,  and  the  larger  part  of  their  income  is  spent  iu 
meat  and  drinks. 

Sufficient  of  strong  drink  is  tbe  miners*  or  iron-workers'  desideratum  :  when  that 
passion  is  satisfied  tbe  love  of  sport  comes  uppermost,  and  in  this,  physical  action  and 
eompetition  are  most  desired.  Tbe  miner  takes  great  delight  in  bis  own  prowess. 
Too  often  it  may  be  that  he  turns  bis  strength  upon  bis  helpmate ;  but  in  many  min- 
ing-districts the  females,  from  working  on  tbe  "  pit-bank  "  at  an  early  age,  are  a  match 
for  their  lords.  It  may  oe  imagined  that  tbe  miners  become  a  brutal,  depraved  set  of 
men.  Not  altogether  so.  Hard-drinking,  bard-figbting  lot  as  they  are,  debarred  from 
higher  aims  or  tastes,  they  have  yet  in  them  tbe  blood  of  heroes,  and  many  noble  deeds 
are  done  by  them.  Whenever  there  is  an  explosion  of  *' fire-damp '*  there  is  seldom 
need  to  call  for  volunteers  to  descend  the  mine.  The  men  are  always  ready  and  willing 
to  go  to  the  rescue  of  their  fellows,  although  they  well  know  that  in  fifty  cases  out  of 
a  hundred,  tbe  first  succeeding  party  will  share  tbe  same  fate.  I  have  myself  seen 
many  cases  in  which  the  men  have  sacrificed  their  own  lives  to  help  others.  »  •  • 
The  miners  of  Cornwall  and  of  North  Wales  work  under  a  different  system  and  form 
a  distinct  class.  They  are  employed  on  piecework,  or,  as  they  express  it,  "  bargains." 
Although  they  do  not  now  obtain  the  high  wages  given  to  tbe  coal-miners,  still,  on  tho 
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'  irhole,  they  are  perhaps  more  prosperons.  Situated,  too,  as  the  copper-mines  and  slate- 
qna^es  are,  io  the  open  comitry,  they  obtain  purer  air  and  cheaper  living ;  still  with 
tnese,  as  with  the  majority  of  English  workersl  druukennces  is  a  great  curse.  I  do  not 
mean  to  stigmatize  the  whole  working  population  as  drunkaras,  but  statistics  show 
that  far  too  large  a  proportion  of  their  income  is  spent  on  strong  drink.  While  on  this 
subject  I  may  quote  the  following  from  Professor  Leone  Levies  report  on  **  Taxation  and 
the  Working-Classes  of  England: " 

**  Of  the  taxes  affecting  wealth  and  industry,  the  working-classes  pay  but  a  small 
amount.  Of  the  taxes  on  IvxurieSf  hotcever,  the  tcorJdtig-clasaes  pay  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion. Two-thirds  of  the  duties  on  spirits,  malt,  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  of  the  license- 
duties  for  the  sale  of  the  same,  amount  in  all  to  £21,000,000,  out  of  a  total,  including 
the  reyenue  for  wine,  of  £33,700,000 ;  and  when  we  come  to  the  taxes  upon  necessaries, 
two-thirds  of  the  revenue  on  tea,  the  half  of  that  on  sugar,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
taxes  on  fruit  and  other  custom  and  excise  duties,  give  a  total  of  £4,id50,00U  out  of  a  total 
of  £7.950,000.  Altogether,  about  £29,200,000  seem  to  be  the  proportion  of  the  imperial 
taxation  falling  upon  the  working-classes,  and  £38,500,000  the  proportion  of  the  mid- 
dle and  higher  classes.  And  it  is.  important  to  notice,  that  while  the  latter  pay  42  per 
cent,  of  their  taxes  out  of  duties  on  articles  of  consumption,  the  working-classes  pay 
as  much  as  96  per  cent,  of  theirs  in  this  form.  In  addition  to  the  iutperial  taxation, 
however,  there  are  the  local  tAxes,  which  amount  in  all  to  about  £25,000,000,  a  fifth  of 
which  may  faU  on  the  working-classes,  but  which,  deducting  the  amount  excused,  may 
leave  onlv  £4,250,000  as  really  paid  by  them.  In  the  aggregate  we  may  take  it,  that 
out  of  £90,000,000  of  taxes,  imperial  and  local,  £30,000,000  are  paid  by  the  working- 
classes,  and  £60,000.000  by  the  middle  and  higher  classes;  and  tor  every  £1  of  taxes 
the  proportion  paid  by  each  is  about  as  follows : 


Falling  on  the  worhtng-classes. 
Spirits .« £0 

'..       0 

..       0 


Malt. 

Tobacco 

Local  taxes,  houses,  &c  . 

Tea 

Sugar 

Licenses. 


7 
3 
3 
2 
0    1 


0    1 

0    0 

Othertaxes 0    0 


10    0 


Falling  on  the  middle  and  higher  classes. 

Local  taxes,  land,  houses £0  7  10 

Stamps 0  3    3 

Income-tax 0  3    U 

Spirits 0  1  10 

Malt 0  0    9 

Tobacco 0  0    9 

Sugarandtea 0  10 

Wiue 0  0    7 

Others 0  10 


1    0    0 


"  To  appreciate  properly,  however,  the  real  burden  of  taxation,  we  must  take  into 
account  the  number  and  income  of  the  working  classes.  The  relation  to  their  number 
is  easy  to  calculate,  since  £30,000,000  of  taxation  among  21,000,000  of  persons  gives 
an  average  of  28s,  6d,  per  head,  while  £60,000,000  among  11,000,000  of  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  gives  an  average  of  109».  p«r  head.  ^  »  »  • 

The  proportion  of  taxation  to  expenditure  differs  enormously  with  different  famriliea 
and  individuals,  the  provident  and  the  improvident,  the  temperate  and  the  intemper- 
ate, the  town  laborer  and  the  agricultural  laborer  paying  very  different  portions  of 
taxes.  But  it  in  importi&t  to  bear  in  mind  that  very  few  of  our  workmen  save  much 
out  of  their  weekly  earnings.  Assuming  an  expenditure  of  £400,000,000,  the  propor- 
tion expended  on  each  article  by  the  working-classes  may  be  approximately  stated  as 
follows : 

Per  cent.  AnHmnt 

£60,000,000 
20,000,000 
30,000,000 
20,000,000 
24,000,000 
26,000,000 
48.000,000 
12,000,000 
30,000,000 
24,000.000 
52,000,000 


Bread 

Flour 

Meat 

Butter  and  cheese 

Sugar,  tea,  and  coffee 

Other  articles  of  food 

Drink 

Tobacco  

Rent  and  taxes - 

Coal  and  gas 

Clothing 13 

Other  expenses ;  education,  church  or  chapel,  amusements,  doc- 
tors'bills,  clubs,  furniture,  &c 12 


15 
5 

5 
6 
6i 
12 
3 
9 
6 


48,000.000 


Total 100  400,000,000 

Twelve  per  cent,  spent  on  drink  is  a  large  proportion  ;  but  from  my  knowledge  of 
the  working-classes  of  England,  I  am  sure  that  Professor  Levi,  if  anything,  rather 
uuderostimates  that  item  of  their  expenditure. 
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III.— MECHANICS  AisD  SKILLED  TRADESMEN. 

All  over  the  world  the  mechaDic  is  econoraically  in  a  different  position  from  the  la- 
borer, the  miner,  or  the  **  factory-hand."  He  has  been  provided  with  a  trade.  Either 
a  premiam  has  been  paid  for  teaching  him,  or  he  has,  as  an  apprentice,  foregone  part  of 
bis  earnings  during  the  period  of  pupilage.  He  has  bought  something  which  he  in- 
tends to  sell  again ;  his  acquired  bkill  being  his  stock  m  trade.  In  England  the 
nieebanic,  who  works  both  by  his  hands  and  his  brain,  doing  that  which  machinery 
does  not  yet  do,  is  intellectnally  and  moralJy  the  superior  of  the  other  members  of  the 
working  class.  As  already  indicated,  the  introduction  of  machinery  has,  in  many  cases, 
through  the  subdivisions  of  manufacture,  reduced  many  mechanics  to  the  level  of  op* 
eratives.  They  do  not  require  that  skill  of  hand  and  eve  which  an  apprenticeship  gives. 
Bat  there  are  still  many  trades  in  which  this  special  SKiU  is  required,  and  in  whicn  the 
steam-engine  will  always  be  entirely  subordinate  to  that  human  skill. 

The  English  mechanic  is  the  superior  of  the  other  workers  ;  but  in  education  and 
eoclal  standing,  how  inferior  to  the  American  I  His  -intelligence  is  mostly  confined  to 
his  trade ;  apprenticed  at  an  early  age,  his  only  education  has  been  that  of  the  work- 
shop. Oatsiue  his  trade  he  is  too  often  ignorant  of  everything.  A  small  proportion  of 
mechanics  may  yearly  become  masters :  now  and  then  they  become  wealthy  and  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  aristocracy  or  gentry.  Then  this  ignorance  of  which  I  speak  shows  itself 
so  plainly,  and  makes  the  nouvtaux  richea  of  England  notorious  throughout  the  world. 
In  this  again,  as  always,  let  it  be  understood  that  I  speak  generally.  I  have  seen  a 
Manchester  mechanic  read  Newton's  **  Principia  *'  in  the  original.  I  know  a  London 
mechanic  well  read  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  who  is  learning  Hebrew  in  order  that  he 
may  study  the  Scriptures  in  that  tongue.  But  the  general  ignorance  of  the  workers  of 
England  arises  from  there  not  having  been,  until  the  last  two  years,  any  system  of  na- 
tional education.  The  English  mechanics  I  believe  to  be  unsurpassed  in  the  world, 
hot  owing  to  that  want  of  education  and  the  early  age  at  which  they  are  apprenticed, 
they  are,  outside  their  trades,  far  inferior  to  the  American. 

English  mechanics  do  not  receive  such  high  wages  as  miners  or  iron-workers.  Still 
their  work  being  more  regular  and  there  being  less  risk  to  life,  they  are  certainly  ma- 
terially better  off  than  any  other  chiss  of  English  workers.  It  would  swell  this  paper 
to  too  great  a  length  to  ^o  through  all  the  branches  of  English  trades  and  compare  the 
wa^  given  with  those  m  America.  As  a  rule,  however,  I  find  that  wages  of  mechan- 
ics in  the  Eastern  States  and  large  cities  generally  are  100  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
England,  and  the  cost  of  living  does  not  increase  proportionately.* 

This  is  but  a  slight  sketch  (u  the  working-classes  of  England,  but  it  is  drawn  from 
the  life^  and  there  is  no  fact  or  inference  contained  therein  which  is  not  within  my 
own  knowledge.  What  is  the  real  cause  of  the  poverty  aod  hardships  the  workers  of 
England  endure,  and  what  can  be  done  to  alleviate  their  lot  f  Socialists  attribute  this 
poverty  to  the  constitution  of  society ;  political  reformers  to  the  form  of  government ; 
theologians,  perchance,  as  a  punishment  of  original  sin.  But  the  real  cause  is  not  on 
the  surface.  The  farm-laborer  suffers  certainly  from  a  condition  of  things  entailed 
upon  him  by  the  land-laws  of  England.  He  shares  with  the  other  workers  m  the  want 
of  a  good  national  system  of  education,  and  in  the  hard  barriers  of  class-distinction 
whic^  keeping  the  workingman  in  a  subservient  position  as  one  of  the  *' lower  order/' 
prevents  bun  from  having  that  personal  self-respect  which  is  such  a  help  and  safe- 
guard through  life.  But  above  all  these  are  the  laws  of  nature  and  political  economy. 
The  population  of  England  has  increased  faster  than  its  production  of  food ;  her  laborers 
faster  than  her  capitiU.  England  now  shows  larger  profits,  higher  wa^es,  more  soariug 
bosiness,  and  greater  luxury  among  the  employers  of  labor ;  and  yet  m  spite  of  higher 
wages  the  working-classes  can  only  reach  a  certain  low  level  of  comfort.  The  compe- 
tition existing  in  an  overstocked  labor-market  keeps  wages  at  a  certain  limit,  and  if 
they  have  risen,  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  trades  unions,  and  the  cost  of 
living  has  risen  in  proportion.  But  supply  and  demand  rules  everything,  and  the 
trades  unions  cannot  overcome  economic  laws.  My  theory  may  be  objected  to  by 
many,  but  I  hold  that  every  trade,  business,  or  profession  is  lamentably  overstocked  in 
England.  Where  is  the  outlet  f  But  a  few  miles  of  water  and  the  United  States,  the 
tme  **  Greater  Britain,^'  is  reached.  America  opens  her  arms  to  all  the  world,  but 
should  especially  welcome  those  of  her  kindred,  the  race  of  the  men  who  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock  and  founded  the  plantations  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania. 

J.  S.  STANLEY  JAMES. 
London,  January  31, 1874. 

*  For  example,  a  mechanic  in  LoDdon  will  receive  30«.  a  -week,  (I  take  a  higb  average.)  If  a  siDgle 
■uin  he  will  have  to  pay  at  leaat  15«.,  one-half  bis  income,  for  bis  board.  In  America  the  same  mochanio 
will  receive  $15  a  week,  and  will  pay  for  bis  board  #5,  one-third  of  his  income,  and  live  twice  as  well  as 
bl«  EoffUsh  compeer.  Throagboat  all  the  handicraft  trades  I  find  this  difference  between  wages 
and  Uvuig  in  England  and  America  , 
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^  LORD    ROSEBERY    ON  IMPROVINa  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING- 
CLASSES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Socinl  Science  Congress,  held  at  Glasgow,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1874,  the  president,  Lord  Rosebery,  made  an  extended  address 
in  which  he  directed  his  remarks  almost  exclusively  to  an  exposition  of 
what  he  considered  the  best  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
working-classes.  Foremost  among  these  means  he  places  education. 
Education  and  enlightenment,  he  says,  are  required  to  keep  pace  with 
tbe  material  prosperity  of  the  country.  But  the  education  of  experience 
is  also  valuable — as  much  so  as  superior  culture.  It  is  requisite  that 
the  working-classes  should  understand  the  injurious  effects  of  strikes 
and  collisions  with  their  employers,  and  that  employers  should  recog- 
nize the  claims  of  their  workmen  to  their  kindness  and  forbearance. 
He  favors  compulsory  education,  also,  as  a  means  of  lessening  habits  ot 
drunkenness.  The  statistics  of  national  thirst  are  not  very  attractive 
topics  so  long  as  revenue  considerations  are  suffered  to  obscure  every 
other,  and  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  among  a  large  section  of  the 
population  increased  prosperity  seems  to  mean  increased  drink,  or,  as 
he  sarcastically  puts  it,  '^  the  ontward  signs  of  our  civilization  are  an 
extraordinary  accumulation  of  wealth  and  an  extraordinaiy  consumption 
of  alcohol."  But  an  increase  of  culture  by  no  means  implies  an  increase 
of  sobriety. 

t He  reviews  the  physical  questions  which  so  materially  concern  the 
welfare  of  the  working-classes — their  dwellings,  their  hours  of  labor  in 
factories,  especially  as  regards  women  and  children,  and  the  good  aspects 
of  union  and  co-operation.    He  says : 

It  18  true  that  TiDione  among  work-people,  with  a  view  to  tbe  artificial  raising  of 
their  wages,  may  hamper  production,  and  harshlv  control  freedom  of  action.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  often  been  of  real  service  by  promoting  inteUigent  communica- 
tion between  work-people  in  different  parts  of  the  conntry,  and  in  ascertaining  the  doe 
recomiMinse  of  labor.  Few  impartial  persons  wiU  be  disposed  to  deny  that,  tnoagh  it 
has  caused  bitter  feelings  on  both  sides,  as  aU  such  revolutions  mnst,  the  great  social 
movement  which  has  recently  united  the  English  peasantry  is  likely  to  diffise  enlight- 
enment, to  encourage  independence,  and  to  place  wages  on  a  more  clear  and  rational 
footing.  The  natural  adjustment  of  the  ri^ht  proportion  between  the  profits  of  capital 
and  the  wages  of  labor  is  a  tolerably  sure,  it  may  be,  but  certainly  a  very  slow  process, 
and  nnion  among  workmen  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  hastening  it.  Strikes,  which 
cause  BO  much  distress,  and  which  so  greatly  hinder  production,  we  must  laments  But 
so  long  as  capital  and  labor  continue  distinct  and  opposing  interests,  is  it  likely  that 
strikes  will  be  rare  t  Co-operation,  indeed,  is  the  obvious  remedy  for  all  these  troubles ; 
but  co-operation  can  hardly,  so  far,  be  considered  a  success  in  this  country.  It  appears 
to  require  a  more  general  luteUigence  and  a  greater  accumulation  of  capital  among 
the  working-classes  than  exists  at  present. 

Theie  is  so  much  to  be  done ;  our  civilization  is  so  little  removed  from  barbarian]. 
At  this  moment  there  is  a  daily  column  in  the  newspapers  devoted  to  recording  brutal 
outrages,  where  human  beings  have  behaved  like  wild  beasts.  Every  policeman  in. 
London  is  assaulted  on  an  average  about  once  in  two  years.  Within  the  memory  of 
living  men  the  workers  at  the  salt-pans  of  Joppa,  only  a  mile  or  two  from  Edinburgh, 
were  serfs— a<f«crtp(i  gleb<g—&ud  sold  along  with  the  lands  on  which  they  dwelt. 
Neither  they  nor  their  children  could  move  irom  the  spot,  or  could  alter  their  calling. 
The  late  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  who  bears  the  honored  name  of  Chambers,  re- 
cords his  having  talked  to  such  men.  What  a  hell,  too,  was  described  to  Lord  Ashley's 
commission  of  1842.  In  the  mines  were  women  and  children  employed  as  beasts, 
dragging  trucks  on  all  fours,  pursuing  in  fetid  tunnels  the  degraded  tasks  which  no 
mere  animal  could  be  found  to  undertake.  We  know  that  equal  horrors  existed  in  the 
brick-^elds  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  there  were  30,000  children  employed,  looking 
like  moving  masses  of  the  clay  they  bore,  whose  ages  varied  from  three  and  a  half  years 
to  seventeen,  and  when  an  average  case  was  thus  described :  *'  I  had  a  child  weighed 
very  recently,  and  though  he  was  somewhat  over  eight  years  old,  he  weighed  but  &0# 
pounds,  and  was  employe4  carrying  43  pounds  of  clay  on  his  head  an  average  distance 
of  fifteen  miles  daily,  and  worked  seventy-three  hours  a  week.    This  is  only  an  average 
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case  of  what  many  poor  children  axe  doing  in  England  at  the  present  time,  and  we 
need  not  wonder  at  their  stunted  and  haggard  appearance,  when  Ve  take  into  account 
the  tender  a^e  at  which  they  are  sent  to  their  Egyptian  tasks.''  Then  aeain :  ''AH 
goodness  and  purity  seems  to  hecome  stamped  out  of  these  people,  and  were  I  to  relate," 
says  a  witness,  who  worked  himself  in  the  brick-fields,  "  what  could  be  related,  the 
whole  country  would  become  sickened  and  horrified." 

IRELAND. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Consul  King  on  the  condition  of  the  tcorking-people  of  Hie 
Dublin  consular  district. 

Consulate  op  the  United  States, 

Dublin,  Novembei'  24,   1873. 

Dear  Sir:  *  •  •  •  •  •  • 

First,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  working-people  in  this  district.  In  all  or  nearly  all 
branches  of  labor  wages  are  greatly  higher  than  they  formerly  were,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  cost  of  liyiug  has  advanced  proportionately.  Bread  is  slightly  dearer,  but 
meat,  sugar,  and  tea,  and  even  oatmeal,  can  be  had  for  nearly  the  same  as  before  the 
advance  in  wages.  I  have  never  seen  people  of  the  laboring  class,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  of  the  manual-laboring  class,  so  badly  cloihed  as  here.  Even  in  oases  where 
necessity  does  not  compel  such  carelessness,  ragged  or  curiously- patched  garments  are 
not  oncommon,  yet  clothes  are  really  quite  cheap  here,  even  when  compared  with 
prices  current  ten  years  ago  on  the  European  continent. 

House-rent  is  low,  and  I  think  has  not  advanced  greatly  for  some  time,  but  I  think 
the  working-people  pav  more  for  rents  than  they  formerlv  did.  Dublin  is  full  of  fine 
old  hooses,  formerly  the  abodes  of  the  courtly  or  wealthy,  but  now  abandoned  by 
£u)hion.  Until  recently,  and  even  still  to  a  certain  degree,  the  better  x>ortion  of  these 
houses  were  chiefly  occupied  by  clerks  or  people  of  that  respectable  class  with  low 
fixed  incomes.  Within  the  past  few  years,  great  numbers  of  small  houses  have  been 
built  on  all  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  have  been  occupied  chiefly  by  persons  of  this 
class,  and  the  apartments  formerly  used  by  them  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  the 
manual-laboring  class  in  addition  to  what  they  had  before,  thus  greatly  improving  the 
condition  of  their  lodgings.  At  least  this  is  my  opinion,  founded  partly  on  isolated  in- 
stances which  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  but  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  large 
numbers  of  new  small  houses  have  been  built  in  the  city  while  the  population  has  not 
increased.  I  do  not  think  that  landlords  generally  keep  their  houses  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  they  ought,  and  I  have  been  told  that  the  reason  for  this  is  the  defective  na- 
ture of  ^^^  manjr  of  the  titles  and  consequent  danger  to  holders  or  improvers  of  city 
property.  The  Irish  land-act  has  never  been  extended  to  the  cities,  which  I  consider  it 
would  g;re&t\j  benefit,  as  it  seems  to  have  done  the  country  districts. 

Secondly,  in  regard  to  drunkenness :  On  this  I  was  unable  to  give  an  opinion  of 
any  value,  and,  consequently,  appealed  to  that  eminent  Irish  statistician.  Dr.  Neilson 
Hancock,  who  kindly  gave  me  the  benefit  of  his  observations.  In  his  opinion,  Irish 
laborers,  when  compared  with  English  or  Scotch,  may  be  called  industrious.  In  my 
own  opinion  an  English  laborer  will  get  drunk  at  night  and  go  to  work  as  ususU  next 
day,  while  the  Irismnan  will  not  work  the  day  after  a  debauch.  According  to  Doctor 
Hancock's  statistics  drunkenness  throughout  Ireland  is  less  prevalent  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago ;  and  he  thinks  there  is  not  more  of  it  here  than  in  England,  thoujj^h  in 
Ireland  the  number  of  arrests  is  greater^  which  fact  is  accounted  for,  the  doctor  thinks, 
by  the  facts  that  there  are  more  i>olicemen  here,  and  that  they  are  under  govern- 
ment control,  while  the  English  police  are  local;  and,  consequently,  are  more  wary 
when  making  arrests  of  tax-payers. 

I  have  also  received  your  letter  of  the  3l8t  ultimo,  and,  in  compliance  with  your 
request,  have  been  to  see  Mr.  Pim.  I  have  also  again  tried  to  secure  some  statistics 
from  Mr.  Guinness,  and  have,  in  both  cases,  met  with  courteous  promises,  but,  as  yet, 
nothing  has  resulted. 

WILSON  KING, 
United  States  Con^l, 
Dr.  Edward  Young, 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statist ia. 


ADVANCE  OF  TEMPERANCE  PRINCIPLES. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Consnl  Webster,  under  date  of  March  26, 1873, 
writes  as  follows : 

The  cause  of  temperance  is,  I  am  quite  sure,  advancing.  The  results  of  the  earlier  clos- 
ing of  public  houses  are  seen  to  be  good.  "  The  Good  Templars' "  organi7.ation  is  growing 
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very  rapidly,  and  is  ^rawing  iu  many  who  have  been  hard  drinkers.  And,  moreover^ 
we  are  coming  to  that  stage  when  the  better  sort  of  drinkers  feel  called  upon  to  ex* 
cuse  themselves  by  saying  that  their  physician  advises  it,  &o. 

Sobriety  is  to  be  commended  and  its  absence  deplored  among  all 
classes,  especially  among  railroad  employes,  to  whom  the  lives  of  the 
traveling  public  are  intrusted.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  much 
benefit  will  result  from  the  following  instance  of— 

KNFOKCED  TEMPERANCE   OF  EAILROAD  EMPLOYES. 

It  is  stated  that  Superintendent  Angell,  of  the  European  and  North  American  Rail- 
way, has  sent  to  all  the  employes  of  the  road  a  form  of  pledge  for  them  to  sign,  where- 
by they  agree  to  abstain  from  using  Intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  and  the  use  of 
profane  or  ungentlemanly  language.  Accompanying  the  blank  pledge  is  a  circular 
informing  the  employes  that  this  step  is  taken  in  consequence  of  frequent  complaints 
at  the  omce,  and  requesting  those  declining  to  sign  to  give  notice  of  their  intentions, 
that  their  places  may  bo  filled  by  others. 

A  SANITARY   STRIKE. 

A  strike  with  a  novel  object  is  reported  as  having  occurred  at  the  Trenton  collieries, 
Durham,  the  miners  having  struck  for  water  and  decency.  They  allege  that  their 
sufferings,  owing  to  a  want  of  water  both  for  drinking  and  for  domestic  purposes,  have 
been  very  considerable,  and  that  their  complaints  receive  no  attention.  Acts  of  Par- 
liament and  orders  of  the  local  government  board  are  stated  to  be,  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  mere  dead  letters ;  and  the  men,  who  with  their  families  number  abou^ 
3,000  persons,  refuse  to  do  any  more  work  until  they  are  provided  with  a  proper  water- 
supply,  and  with  decent  dwelling  accommodation.  The  neglect  Which  has  charac- 
terized some  of  the  Durham  colliery  districts  is  but  too  well  known,  and  although  in 
some  isolated  localities  exceUent  dweUing  accommodations  and  eveiy  neces^ury  sani- 
tary requirement  are  provided  for  the  coUiers,  there  are  many  places  in  which  such 
a  tiling  as  a  closet  is  unknown,  and  where  none  but  the  filthiest  water  can  be  pro- 
cured unless  it  is  sought  at  a  considerable  distance.  This  strike  at  least  has  our  sym- 
pathy, and  we  trust  that  it  will  teach  some  of  the  wealthy  colliery-owners  a  lesson  in 
sanitary  administration. — The  Sanitary  Record. 

THRIFT  .VMONG  THE  WORKINO  CLASSES  IN  THE  TEXTILE  DISTRICTS. 
[From  the  report  of  tbe  iDspeotor  of  Faotories,  1874.] 

Want  of  thrift  has  hitherto  been  considered  one  of  the  great  faults  of  the  operative 
class,  and  therefore  one  hails  with  pleasure  any  institution  which  tends  to  foster  among 
them  a  mpre  provident  and  careful  character. 

The  establishment  of  penny-banks  as  connected  with  schools  and  ohurohes  in  the 

nrer  parts  of  some  of  our  manufacturing  districts,  is  doing  much  to  promote  saving 
its  among  our  working  classes,  and  I  am  glad  to  find,  after  making  careful  inquiry, 
that  such  institutions  have  largely  increased  of  late  years,  and  are  much  patronized 
by  those  for  whose  good  they  are  established. 

I  annex  a  deposit-book  of  one  of  these  institutions  situated  in  a  crowded  fJMstory 
district  of  Manchester ;  and  also  a  notice  which  has  been  circulated  in  the  factories 
and  workshops  of  the  neighborhood.  The  book  gives  the  rules  pertaining  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  institution.  I  am  informed  that  during  the  past  year  the  number  of 
depositors  in  this  bank  was  over  400. 

I  should  like  to  see  such  institutions  established  in  connection  with  all  our  large 
factories  and  workshops,  especially  where  married  women  are  employed.  And  I  think 
the  following  remarks  on  one  I  have  lately  come  across  will  show  the  good  they  may 
produce : 

Some  time  since,  on  going  through  one  of  our  largest  cotten-mills  in  Salford, 
I  observed  by  a  notice  hung  on  the  walls  that  a  penny  savings-bank  in  connection 
with  the  works  had  been  established,  where  sums  of  from  one  penny  to  £  10  are  re- 
ceived from  the  work-people,  and  interest  at  the  rate  pf  5  per  cent,  given  on  sums  over 
10a.,  the  firm  having  consented  to  guarantee  the  amounts  invested.  Tbe  notice  went 
on  to  say,  **  those  of  our  hands  that  have  not  begun  to  save  are  reminded  that  although 
trade  is  rather  good  at  present  it  may  not  always  remain  so,  and  they  fire  earnestly  re- 
quested t.o  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  provide  for  less  prosperous  times." 

On  makiuff  inquiry,  I  found  that  this  call  had  been  fairly  responded  to  by  the  hands 
employed.  This  mill  gives  employment  to  upward  of  800  hands,  of  whom  above  500 
are  females. 
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The  snms  deposited  weekly  vary  from  6d,  to  5«.  This  institntion,  besidiyi  promoting 
saving  habits  among  the  work-people  generally,  is  a  great  boon  to  the  married  women, 
and  is  taken  much  advantage  of  by  them.  It  acts  to  them  as  a  kind  of  lying-in  cltib, 
where,  many  months  before  the  birth  of  her  infant,  the  mother  can  make  a  little  pro- 
vision for  the  event  by  laying  aside  a  small  sum  weekly  unknown  to  her  husband,  and 
without  his  being  able  to  meddle  with  it.  This  enables  her  not  only  to  meet  the  time 
with  more  comfort  around  her,  but  also  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  her  returning 
to  her  work  in  the  factory  so  soon  after  her  confinement ;  thus  saving  her  own  health 
and  giving  a  better  chance  to  the  infant  of  surviving  future  hardships. 

The  deposits  in  this  factory-bank  were  in  1873,  £70  4«.  lOd. ;  withdrawals,  £58  U. 
Id.  J  number  of  depositors,  63 ;  accounts  open  Slst  December,  23. 

HOMES  FOR  THE  POOR. 
[From  the  Xew  York  Times,  Febrtu&ry  38,  lb75.] 

An  interesting  debate  occurred  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  on  Febrnary  8 
upon  a  subject  which  is  of  deep  interest  to  all  civilized  countries— the  improvement  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes.  Mr.  Cross,  in  behalf  of  the  government,  pre- 
sented a  bill  which  would  go  far  toward  remedying  the  evils  resulting  from  over- 
erowding  in  English  large  towns  and  cities.  In  his  able  speech  advocating  the  bill,  he 
indirectly  showed  how  much  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  great  reform. 
The  "Peabody  fund''  controls  a  capital  of  |3,000,000,  entirely  devoted  to  building  im- 
proved dwellings  for  the  poor.  Two  other  societies  have  expended  $1,500,000  each  for 
similar  objects ;  other  associations  have  also  accomplished  much,  so  that  thirty  thou- 
sand of  the  poor  of  London  are  now  housed  in  well-ventilated,  healthy,  and  scientific- 
ally arranged  buildings.  The  remarkable  sanitary  infinence  of  these  **  model  houses  "  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  in  the  lowest  districts  of  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
and  London  will  run  np  to  sixty  or  seventy  per  thousand,  and  in  one  instance  has 
attained  the  fuarfiil  maximum  of  seven  hundred  per  thousand,  while  the  death-rat-e  in 
the  '* model  lodging-houses''  is  never  over  fifteen  per  thousand.  The  effect  of  these 
buildings  in  preserving  the  lives  of  young  children  is  equally  remarkable.  Thus,  in 
Liverpool,  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  children  under  one  year  amounts  to  thirty 
in  one  hundred  living,  while  in  the  model  houses  it  seldom  amounts  to  eighteen.  In 
one  district  of  Mi^nchester,  out  of  a  hundred  deaths  of  persons  of  all  ages,  the  deaths  of 
chiTdren  under  five  years  reached  the  extraordinary  rate  of  49.7,  or  nearly  one  half. 
Tet  in  these  improvcKl  buildings  they  seldom  reach  the  ratio  of  twenty. 

Various  cities  of  England  have  already  had  special  acts  passed  to  enable  them  to 
improve  the  poor-quarters.  Thus,  in  Liverpool,  under  these  acts,  the  corporation  has 
demolished  503  houses,  and  improved  392  "courts,"  at  an  expense  of  $438,000.  Edin- 
borgh  has  also  spent  a  large  sum,  and  cleaned  out  some  1,400  houses.  Many  nests  of 
crime  were  broken  up,  and  the  police  reported  a  falling  off  of  the  number  of  serious 
offenses  from  670  to  570  in  one  year.  At  Glasgow  about  $9,000,000  was  expended,  but 
much  of  this  has  been  returned  to  the  corporation  from  the  sale  of  the  property  which 
has  been  improved.  The  experience  of  all  these  cities  has  been  that  the  breaking  up 
of  all  these  fever-nests  and  dens  of  crime  produced  no  hardship  to  the  poor  people  who 
were  turned  out.  They  al^  ays  found  quarters  elsewhere,  and  many  were  induced  to 
transfer  themselves  to  the  country.  It  often  happened,  too,  that  where  improved  build- 
ings were  erected  more  people  were  accommodated  over  a  given  space  of  ground,  but 
under  much  better  sanitary  conditions,  so  that  the  same  district  could  accommodate 
as  many  poor  as  before  the  improvements,  and  yet  save  forty  or  fifty  lives  among  every 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  new  law  which  is  proposed  in  the  English  Parliament  allows  the  corporations 
of  the  large  cities  to  break  np  poor-quarters,  open  streets,  demolish  houses  which  have 
become  infected  with  fever,  and  make  various  improvements  which  have  sanitarv 
objects.  The  secretary  of  state  himself  will  have  the  power  of  urging  the  **  order" 
necessary  through  the  house  of  commons,  so  as  to  save  the  town  councils  much  expense. 
The  cost  of  the  improvemonts  will,  of  course,  be  laid  upon  the  tax-payers.  It  is  not 
proposed,  however,  that  the  town  councils  should  at  once  build  "model  lodging-houses," 
but  that  they  should  endeavor  to  entice  the  floating  capital  of  the  country  to  invest- 
ments in  these  improvements.  In  case,  however,  the  laud  is  left  to  run  to  waste,  the 
local  anthority  has  the  power  to  build,  in  special  cases,  with  the  consent  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state. 

HOUSES  FOR  THE  WORKING- CLASSES. 
[From  a  report  on  the  sanitftry  oondition  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.] 

The  condition  of  the  poor  and  their  miserable  dwellings  also  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  charitable  in  Eainburgb,  and  the  movement  which  originated  m  London,  for 
erecting  suitable  houses  for  the  working-classes,  extended  to  this  city.  In  1851,  the 
first  block  of  houses  was  built,  and  named  Ashley  Buildings,  after  the  nobleman  who 
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bad  taken  (uch  a  promiDent  part  in  the  operations  of  the  metropolitan  association.  No 
better  site  could  have  been  obtained  for  the  stractare  in  question.  It  was  placed  in 
the  town  district,  in  which  overcrowding  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  and  on  all  sides  it 
was  surronnded  by  decaying  houses,  tenanted  by  the  poor.  It  not  only  afforded  to  the 
industrious  workman  a  greatly-improved  habitation,  but  from  its  situation  formed  an 
example  to  surrounding  proprietors  and  tenants  of  the  manner  in  which  such  hooera 
should  be  built  and  kept  in  a  permanent  state  of  cleanliness.  To  secure  a  site  old 
property  bad  to  be  removed,  and  thus,  while  benefiting  the  working-classes,  the  ossoci- 
atlon  directly  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  old  town  by  the  erection  of  houses  m 
its  midst  built  according  to  the  most  approved  sanitary  plans. 

A  WORKMAN^S  TOWN. 
[From  the  London  Times  of  August  5, 1878.] 

Lord  Shaftesbury  recently  laid  the  first  stone  upon  an  estate  at  Wandsworth,  called 
the  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate,  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  Artisans,  Laborers  and 
General  Dwellings^  Company,  (limited,)  and  is  to  be  laid  out  as  a  workman's  city ,  in 
1,200  dwellings.  The  company  was  formed  in  18C7,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  houses  by  railroads  and  other  improvements,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  working- 
men  to  erect  dwellings  combining  fitness  and  economy  with  the  latest  sanitary  im- 
provements, and  to  become  themselves  the  owners  of  these  dwellings  in  the  course  of 
a  stated  number  of  years  by  the  pavment  of  a  small  additional  rent.  On  every  estate 
purchased  by  the  company  a  suitable  space  will  be  reserved  as  a  recreation -ground,  a 
oo-operative  store  will  be  built  for  the  especial  benefit  of- the  tenants,  and  pitd/M;  kousct 
tcUl  oe  ahsoluteljf  forhiddeii. 

The  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate  contains  about  forty  acres,  and  is  situated  between  the 
Wandsworth  road  and  the  Southwestern  Railway,  and  about  half  way  between  the 
Wandsworth  road  and  the  Clapham  Junction  Stations ;  and  a  new  station  on  the  Lon- 
don, Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  forms  part  of  the  architect's  design  for  the  future 
buildings,  so  as  to  afford  to  the  inhabitan^ts  of  the  projected  **  city  "  all  necessary  facil- 
ities for  going  to  and  returning  from  their  labor.  I'he  houses  are  to  be  thoroughly 
drained,  constructed  on  sound  principles,  and  with  good  materials,  and  well  supplied 
with  water.  Ample  school  accommodations  will  be  provided,  and  a  hall  for  lectures 
or  public  meetings  will  be  built.  The  houses  are  to  be  of  three  kinds,  for  the  accom- 
modation not  only  of  artisans,  but  also  ot  the  *'  clerk-class;^  and  ea\;h  house  is  to  fvrm 
a  distinct  and  separate  tenancy,  fitted  with  every  sanitary  and  domestic  convenience. 

At  the  appointed  time  a  large  concourse  of  people  bad  assembled  to  witness  tbo  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  first  or  "  memorial"  stone.  Lord  Shaftesbury  arrived  punctually 
at  the  time  appointed,  and  Mr.  Walton,  the  chairmau  of  the  company,  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings by  some  introductory  remarks,  in  the  course  of  which  he  paid  a  warm  tribute 
to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  consistent  endeavors  to  elevate  the  working-classes  iu  the  scale 
of  civilization  and  humanity.  His  lordship  then  took  the  trowel  and  mullet,  and  laid 
the  stone  with  the  skill  and  self-possession  of  a  finished  workman.  Haviu*;  pronounced 
it  truly  laid,  his  lordship  then  addressed  the  assembly.    lie  said: 

*'My  good  friends:  Having  laid  the  first  stone  of  this  noble  experiment,  an  experi- 
ment which  seems  to  me  deserving  of  the  most  unqualified  success,  I  cannot  s(*parate  from 
70U  without  a  few  words  of  thankfulness  and  congratulatiou  that  we  have  met  to-day 
or  such  a  worthy  purpose.  We  have  founded  this  day  a  workmen's  city,  and  wo  have 
founded  it  upon  the  very  best  principles.  We  have  founded  it  upon  the  great  princi- 
ple of  self-help,  and  upon  the  great  principle  of  independence.  By  iudependeuce,  I 
mean  without  any  other  assistance  than  that  which  every  man  bus  a  light  to  receive 
from  his  fellow-man,  sympathy  and  kind  aid,  nn^  that  is  what  every  man,  either  great 
or  small,  stands  in  need  of  from  another.  Ton  have  founded  the  workmen's  city  upon 
your  own  efforts,  and  by  your  own  contributions,  and  for  the  great  and  wise  purpose 
of  advancing  your  social  position  and  bodily  health,  as  well  as  your  intellect  and  gen- 
eral prosperity.  And  most  heartily  do  I  say  for  myself,  and  I  also  say  it  iu  the  names 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  your  fellow-men,  that  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  will 
rest  upon  the  good  work  which  you  have  inaugurated  to-day.  1  like  the  principles  yoa 
have  laid  down  for  your  guidance.  Tou  hare  shown  your  wisdom  in  a  moral  point  of  view 
by  excluding  public  houses  and  the  tap-room;  and  you  have  done  with  them  as  the  people 
did  of  old  by  the  lepers,  you  have  put  them  outside  the  camp.  Yon  have,  too,  fonnded 
the  buildings  with  a  due  regard  to  the  necessary  arrangementa.  There  are  schools  lor 
the  children,  and  will  also  be  a  library  and  reading-room  for  yonrselves,  and  a  dab- 
room,  where  yon  will  have  the  advantage  of  indulging  in  beneficial  amusements,  •! 
hope,  however,  you  will  not  forget  the  women,  who  are  by  far  the  beet  part  of  yoa»  let 
me  tell  you.  In  those  intellectual  aomsements  take  care  that  your  good  wives  and 
daughters  are  not  excluded,  for  yon  wiU  find  there  is  no  social  progress  without  the 
aid  of  the  female  sex.  If  the  woman  floats,  she  floats  like  a  cork,  and  drags  the  man 
after  her.  I  am  glad,  then,  to  say  that  you  have  inaugurated  this  workmen's  city  upon 
a  sound  and  wise  basis,  and  also  that  every  man  shall  have  his  house  to  himsei/^  so  a* 
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to  fulfill  the  national  saying  that  an  Englishman's  honee  should  be  his  castle,  and  ta 
maintain  the  great  principle  that  the  working-man  should  be  the  master  of  his  house, 
and  the  happy  head  of  a  moral  and  industrions  family.  I  would  urge  you  most  sin< 
cerely,  as  long  as  yon  ha^e  breath,  to  hold  fast  to  the  great  social  family  relations  of 
life.  That  will  be  the  first  step  in  the  prosperity  of  your  city,  and  it  is  the  grand  se- 
curity of  empires.  I  am  delighted,  too,  to  find  that  you  have  established  a  recreation- 
ground  in  the  center  of  your  city  for  the  healthy  emoyment  of  your  children :  but  I 
would  strongly  urge  you  not  to  devote  this  space  to  flower-beds  and  gravel-walks,  but 
to  leave  it  free  for  cricket,  for  foot-ball,  and  for  all  those  manly  and  c:uiilarating  games 
by  which  the  healthy  development  of  the  body  may  be  promoted  and  secured.  The 
schools  which  will  be  established  I  hope  will  be  turned  to  good  account,  and  thus  save 
your  children  from  the  temptation  of  the  pot-house  and  *  penny-ga£f.'  More  mischief  is 
done  in  London  by  children  frequenting  such  places  than  many  people  are  aware  of. 
Yon  cannot  do  better  than  look  to  your  children,  and  see  them  properly  eduqited, 
because  in  early  life  lasting  impressions  are  made.  A  child  eight  years  of  age  will 
retain  early  impressions,  which  will  never,  while  life  lasts,  be  wholly  effaced.  A  good, 
tender,  pious  mother  will  make  impressions  on  her  child  which  may  for  a  time  leave 
it  in  manhood,  but  which  will  sooner  or  later  return."  His  lordship  then  alluded  to 
the  impressions  created  by  the  culture  of  flowers  and  window-gardening,  and  then 
passed  on  to  picture  the  wretched  and  ill-ventilated  homes  of  some  of  those  who  were 
compelled  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  metropolis.  He  said :  **  Imagine  a  young  man, 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  in  the  prime  of  life,  coming  up  from  the  country  to  seek 
work  In  London.  He  may  obtain,  perhaps,  as  much  as  35«.  per  week.  As  a  matter  of 
necessity  he  takes,  as  it  were,  the  first  place  he  can  get.  The  place  is  ill-drained  and 
badly  ventilated.  He  lives,  perhaps,  over  a  pestilential  stream,  and  in  a  few  months 
be  is  nambered  with  the  dead,  and  his  wife  and  family  come  upon  the  parish  for 
assistance.  There  is  nothing  so  economical  as  humanity.  Whatever  it  may  cost  at 
the  outset,  good  air,  good  water,  and  no  overcrowding  in  close,  noisome  rooms,  will  be 
found  the  most  economical  and  best  means  of  developing  the  physical  and  moral  euer- 
ffies  which  God  has  given  to  you.  The  domiciliary  condition  of  the  people  involves 
health,  comfort,  and  happiness.  It  involves  also  contentment,  and  people  who  are 
contented  always  give  a  government  less  trouble  than  those  who  are  not.  When  men  are 
content-ed  they  become  excessively  reasonable,  and  employer  and  employed  find  that  their 
interests  are  Identical.  They  must  hold  together,  and  by  united  action  give  force  to 
progress.  I  shonld  like,  then,  to  see,  from  tne  Queen  upon  the  throne  to  toe  lowest  in 
the  land, one  feeling  of  united  sympathy  of  action,  and  one  and  all  give  'a  long  pull,  a 
strong  poll,  and  a  pull  altogether.^  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  been  delighted  beyond 
measure  at  what  i  have  seen  to-day.  For  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  been  en* 
gaged  in  advocating  improvement  in  the  domiciliary  condition  of  the  people,  but  it  is 
not  by  charitable  means  that  the  work  can  be  effected.  It  must  be  done  by  the  exertion 
of  your  own  hearts  and  hand's.  You  must  say,  *  We  are  Christians,  and  will  live  like 
men.'  I  trust  that  this  will  be  the  commencement  of  a  great  work,  destined  for  the 
advancement  of  the  social  position  of  the  people."  In  conclnsion,  his  lordship  said  he 
felt  an  honor  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  being  invited  to  attend  that  highly- 
interesting  gathering.  He  said  that  a  library  was  to  be  established  in  connection 
with  the  school ;  and,  as  a  memorial  of  the  day,  he  hoped  the  committee  would  allow 
him  to  be  the  donor  of  the  first  book.  The  book  he  shonld  give  wonld  be  'The  Homes 
without  Hands,'  a  wonderfully  interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which  creatures  not 
provided  with  hands  were  enabled,  by  the  instincts  which  God  had  given  them,  to 
provide  themselves  with  safe  and  healthy  habitations.  He  selected  it  not  only  for  the 
eake  of  the  information  to  be  derived  from  it,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  reflections 
that  it  was  calculated  to  suggest,  fie  hoped  when  the  city  on  which  they  were  then 
engaged  was  completed,  when  every  man  was  sitting  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own 
fig-tree,  enjoying  the  blessiogs  which  God  had  given  him,  that  their  thoughts  would 
be  called  to  another  place,  in  which  he  trusted  he  should  some  day  meet  them— to  a 
home  without  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

BENEFICENT  MANUFACTURERS. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter  attention  was  called  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  tenements  occapied  by  a  large  portion  of  the  laboring* 
^classeSf  »nil  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  drinking  habits  so  com- 
*mon  among  them  were  aggravated  by  the  want  of  comfortable  homes. 
It  was  alleged,  at  least  by  implication,  that  npon  mill  and  factory  own- 
ers rested  a  considerable  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  intemper- 
ance and  degradation  of  the  working-classes  in  manufacturing  towns. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  investigation  the  author  discovered  the  chief 
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caase  of  this  deplorable  condition,  and  Boggested  a  remedy  to  some  of 
the  proprietors  of  large  industrial  establishments.  On  reaching  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  especially  the  town  of  Bradford,  the  gratify- 
ing fact  was  ascertained  that  the  benevolence  of  some  of  the  wealthy 
and  large-hearted  mill-owners  had  already  been  directed  into  that  chan- 
nel. The  most  noteworthy  instance  was  that  of  Sir  Titus  Salt,  whose 
alpaca- works  at  Saltaire,  as  a  first-class  industrial  establishment,  de- 
serves especial  mention,  but  whose  beneticent  and  successful  enterprise 
for  the  welfare  of  his  work-people  entitles  him  to  a  place  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  philanthropists.  In  well-directed  efforts  for  the  promotion 
of  the  best  interests  of  laborers  "  many  have  done  wisely,'^  but  in  prac- 
tical benevolence  *'  he  has  excelled  them  all.''  It  is  eminently  proper, 
therefore,  that,  in  a  chapter  on  the  condition  of  the  working-classes  of 
Great  Britain,  special  mention  should  be  made  of — 

SALTAIRE  AND  ITS  FOUNDER. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  no  account  of  the  worsted-trade  of 
Bradford  would  be  complete  without  a  notice  of  Sir  TituS  Salt,  who, 
if  not  the  first  to  engage  in  the  production  of  worsted  goods,  was  the 
first  to  manufacture  the  wool  from  the  alpaca  sheep.  This  beginning, 
in  1836,  proved  so  successful,  that  in  1852  the  importation  of  this  wool 
had  reached  2,186,480  pounds,  and  the  price  consequently  advanced 
from  lOd.  per  pound  in  1836  to  2».  6d.  in  1852.  There  were  in  Bradford 
and  its  suburbs,  in  the  year  1850, 194  mills. 

Mr.  Salt  might  have  retired  from  business  and  enjoyed  his  well  earned 
wealth,.but  he  chose  to  go  on,  not  only  to  help  his  large  family,  but  also 
to  improve  the  cotidition  of  the  factory  operatives.  How  successfully  this 
determination  was  carried  out,  the  following  statement,  condensed  from 
an  extended  account  by  a  local  writer,  will  prove : 

Bradford,  with  its  still-increasing  mannfactares,  was  becoming  overcrowded,  dirty, 
and  smoky ;  its  streams  and  canal  were  every  year  becoming  more  and  more  sinks  of 
tilth  and  pollntion,  and  hot-beds  of  foul  diseases,  and  Mr.  Salt  wisely  determined  to  be 
no  party  to  its  further  increase.  Seeing  a  better  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Aire, 
and  pui'chasine  a  tract  of  land  there,  he  at  once  began  to  erect  such  a  palace  of  indus- 
try as  England  had  never  seen,  with  dwellings  for  the  work-people  contiguous.  In 
1853  these  works  were  opened  by  a  banquet  of  unusual  magnificence,  attended  not  only 
b^  the  lord-lientenant,  members  of  Parliament,  magistrates,  mayors,  and  other  civic 
dignitaries,  but  by  the  work-people  of  Mr.  Salt,  who,  to  the  number  of  2,500,  marched 
in  procession  from  his  mills  to  the  railway-station  at  Bradford,  and  were  conveyed  by 
a  special  train  to  the  works. 

The  mills,  warehouses  and  sheds,  dye-houses,  and  gas-works  at  Saltaire  occupy  an 
area  of  9f  acres.  The  principal  building,  six  stories  high,  distinguished  in  many 
respects  for  architectural  elegance  above  sul  other  works  of  the  kind,  is  built  of  li^ht- 
colored  stone  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  is  computed  to  cover  over  9 
acres,  including  the  warehouses,  stables,  and  dining-haU,  while  the  floors  in  the  sev- 
eral buildings  cover  an  extent  of  Hi  acres,  or  55,000  yards.  The  walls  of  the  building 
are  of  extraordinary  thickness,  and,  in  truth,  more  resemble  the  castles  of  ancient 
times  than  a  building  for  the  exclusive- purposes  of  peaceful  industry.  The  soath 
front  of  the  mill — 545  feet  in  length  and  72  feet  above  the  level  of  the  rails — has  a  very 
commanding  and  beautiful  appearance.  The  floors  are  based  upon  arches  of  hollow 
brick,  supported  by  long  rows  of  highly  ornamented  cast-iron  columns  and  massive 
cast-iron  beams.  The  roof  is  of  iron,  and  the  windows  are  large  and  formed  of  im- 
mense squares  of  plate-glass,  a  fact  which  alone  proves  that  everything  has  been  done 
to  render  the  building  attractive  and  comfortable  for  those  employed. 

The  warehouses,  which  run  northward  from  the  center  of  the  great  front  line  and  ter- 
minate at  the  canal,  are  330  feet  in  length.  The  ground  slopes  downward  to  the 
canal,  so  that  that  end  of  the  warehouses  rises  90  feet  irom  the  level  of  the  water,  or 
18  feet  higher  than  the  principal  front. 

These  magnificent  sheds  are  roofed  with  sloping  skylights,  through  which  the  liffht  is 
more  directly  and  uniformly  diffused  than  by  side  windows.  In  the  western  side  are 
also  rooms  for  sorting,  washing,  and  drying  wools,  and  for  reeling  and  packing.  Bo- 
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Death  it  is  an  enormoas  tAok  or  reservoir,  and  filter,  ^itb  500,000  gallous  of  water, 
into  \rhicb,  through  a  Dumber  of  condaits^  the  raiu  is  carried,  and,  >a  lieu  filtered,  ap- 
plied to  the  process  of  the  manufacture. 

On  the  top  of  the  warehouses  a  large  iron  tank  is  placed,  capable  of  holding  70,000 
gallons  of  water,  drawn  by  engine  from  the  river,  available  in  case  of  fire;  though,  in 
truth;  as  the  whole  of  the  buildings  are  fire-proof  aud  roofed  with  lion,  we  trust  that, 
for  the  latter  purpose,  it  will  never  be  required. 

The  cottars  are  built  of  stone,  lined  with  brick-work,  and  contain  a  parlor  or  living- 
room,  a  kitchen,  a  pantry  and  cellar,  and  three  bed-rooms.  Some  of  the  houses  ai-e 
designed  for  larger  families  and  others  for  boarding-houses.  Each  house  has  a  separate 
yard,  a  privy,  a  coal-place,  and  ash-pit.  These  houses  are  fitted  up  with  all  the  mod- 
em appliances  of  comfort,  are  well  ventilated,  and  have  small  plats  of  ground  for  a 
garden  in  front,  with  borders  of  plants.and  fiower-beds. 

The  baths  and  wash-houses  contain  pluuge-baths,  warm  baths,  and  Turkish  and 
douche  baths,  washiug,  rinsing,  and  steam  tubs,  drying  closets,  hydro-extractors,  man- 
gles, and  other  requisites.    The  charges  made  are  little  more  thati  nominal. 

A  literary  and  philosophical  institution,  with  a  museum,  lecturc-haU,  aud  class- 
rooms, is  desij^ed. 

The  almshouses  consist  of  forty-five  beautiful  buildings,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  aged  and  infirm  of  Saltaiie,  and  are  capable  of  holding  sixty  persons.  These  alms- 
hoQses,  resembling  Italian  villas,  are  supplied  with  everything  required  by  the  poor 
for  whom  they  are  intended :  ovens,  boilers,  and  pantries.  Generally  the  rooms  are  on 
the  ground-floor,  but  some  of  them  have  chambers  aud  bed-rooms  above.  In  front  are 
aspludt-walks  and  green  parterres  atid  flower-beds,  while  underneath  the  windows  are 
open  spaces,  where  the  honeysuckle,  the  rose,  and  the  sweetbrier  may  be  trained  aud 
'cultivated. 

The  occupants  of  the  almshonses  are  men  or  women,  single  or  married,  of  good  char- 
acter, destitute  of  means  of  support,  and  incapacitated  by  reason  of  ag^  or  iufiimity  so 
M  to  be  unable  to  earn  their  living.  Each  married  occupant  shall  receive  a  weekly 
allowance  often  shillings,  and  each  single  person  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  in  addi- 
tion to  rooms  firee  of  rent  and  taxes,  and  this  allowance  to  continue  after  the  death  of 
the  founder.  If  any  inmate  shall  marry,  or  willfully  disobey  any  of  the  rules  of  the 
institution,  or  be  guilty  of  insobriety  or  immoral  conduct,  or.  by  failing  to  improve 
in  condition,  shall  nave  ceased  to  be  a  proper  beneficiary,  the  founder  or  trustees  will 
displace  or  remove  such  person. 

'Die  social  and  moral  condition  of  tl^e  inhabitants  of  Saltaire  is  superior.  There  are, 
certainly,  some  improvident  families,  who  never  better  their  condition  because  they 
never  attempt  it.  Those  who  are  industrious  have  their  reward  in  well-furnished  and 
well-appointed  homes,  and  several  have,  with  their  weekly  earnings,  bought  or  built 
cottages. 

The  Saltaire  ftctory-schools,  erected  by  order  of  Sir  Titus,  were  opened  in  18G3. 
Whatever  art  could  invent  or  money  buy  has  been  brought  together  here,  and  every 
poflsible  aid  has  been  employed  to  promote  education.  The  school-rooms  are  lofty, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  the  building  heated  throughout  with  hot  water.  The 
hoytf  play-gronnd  is  provided  with  gyomastic  appliances. 

In  the  year  1858-^59  Sir  Titus  oaus^  a  beautiful  Congregational  church  to  be  erected 
at  his  sole  expense,  which  was  opened  in  April,  1859.  A  neat  and  chaste  little  chapel 
(Wesleyan)  has  also  been  built  and  fitted  up  with  exquisite  taste  for  the  use  of  tho 
mmates  of  the  almshouses. 

An  infirmary  has  also  been  built,  where  medicine  is  dispensed,  and  where  any  acci- 
dents which  may  happen  at  the  works  are  atteuded  to  by  a  competent  surgeon. 

The  Saltaire  park,  covering  fourteen  acres,  contains  sufficient  room  and  all  needful 
appliances  for  recreation ;  and  in  its  arran<^emeut  the  tastes  of  all  in  the  way  of  open- 
air  amusements  have  been  carefully  consulted,  not  forgetting  provision  for  boating 
and  for  the  national  game,  cricket.  Among  the  regulations  made  for  the  government 
ofthe park  are  the  following:  Intoxicate  persons  not  allowed  to  remain;  children 
under  the  age  of  eight  years  not  admitted  except  in  care  of  an  adult ;  dogs  not  ad- 
mitted unless  led;  no  music,  sinking,  preaching,  lecture,  or  public  discussion,  and  no 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  makmg  any  religious  or  political  demonstration,  will  be 
allowed  without  the  written  sanction  of  the  firm;  stone-throwing,  disorderly  and  in- 
decorous conduct,  profane  and  indecent  language,  gi^mbling,  pitch  and  toss,  aud  solic- 
itiog  alms  are  strictly  prohibited ;  no  wine,  beer,  spirits,  or  iutoxicating  drinks  are  to 
be  consumed  in  the  park;  smoking  is  not  allowed  in  th»»  iiIcovch,  iior^spittiug  on  tho 
paths;  the  play-grounds  are  not  to  be  used  on  Sundays. 
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CROSSLEY   ORPHAN  HOIME  AND  SCHOOL,  HALIFAX,  YORKSHIRE. 

This  orphan  asylum,  founded  by  the  three  brothers,  John,  Joseph, 
and  Sir  Francis  Crossley,  Bart,  M.  P.,  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
children  on  the  29th  of  June,  1864,  on  which  day  six  boys  were  admitted. 
The  admissions  in  the  early  years  of  the  institution  were  as  follows: 
In  1864,  8 ;  in  1865,  59 ;  in  1866,  67;  in  1867,  62;  in  1868,  10;  first  half 
of  1869, 19 ;  in  all,  225  children,  consisting  of  150  boys  and  75  girls,  of 
whom  50  were  motherless  as  well  as  fatherless.  The  numbers  in  the 
Home  on  the  30th  of  June,  1869,  were  188;  of  whom  122  were  boys  and 
66  girls. 

The  founders  having  given  a  preference  to  orphans  born  in  the  county 
of  York,  128  Yorkshire  children  have  already  been  admitted,  of  whom 
50  are  natives  of  the  parish  of  Halifax. 

In  the  election  of  children  the  founders  have  also  given  a  preference 
to  those  belonging  to  families  whose  temporal  circumstances  have  been 
reduced ;  and  it  will,  doubtless,  be  interesting  to  know  the  profession 
of  some  of  the  parents  of  the  children  received :  63  are  the  childrea  of 
master  tradesmen ;  45  of  shop-men,  mechanics,  and  others;  26  of  minis- 
ters and  missionaries;  17  of  law,  bank,  and  commercial  clerks;  11  of 
<;ivil  engineers,  architects,  and  surveyors;  9  of  physicians  and  surgeons; 
9  of  merchants  and  commission-agents;  8  of  commercial  travelers  and 
salesmen ;  7  of  master  mariners,  pilots,  and  fishermen ;  5  of  railway  oflS- 
cials;  5  of  farmers;  5  of  accountants;  4  of  barristers  and  solicitors;  4 
of  manufacturers ;  4  of  school-masters ;  and  3  of  ship-brokers. 

The  applications  received  on  behalf  of  these  children  were  only  en- 
tertained after  the  most  careful  investigation,  and  many  of  the  cases 
were  of  a  peculiarly  painful  character.  The  following  particulars  re- 
garding three  of  them  abundantly  illustrate  the  value  and  urgent  need 
of  a  Home  for  Orphan  Children : 

(A.)  The  skiU  and  taste  of  this  girl's  father  (a  master  cutler)  assured  every  one  that 
in  a  few  years  he  would  be  second  to  no  firm  in  the  town.  In  six  years  the  number  of 
his  workmen  increased  from  3  or  4  to  about  200 ;  but  in  186S,  wliile  atteudiufi^  the 
Exhibition  in  London,  he  was  seized  with  insanity.  Shortly  after  he  was  removed  to 
an  asylum,  where  he  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  five  children. 

*  (B.)  Two  boys,  the  children  of  a  Baptist  minister,  who  died  of  typhus  fever,  caught 
in  ministering  to  a  fever  patient  who  had  desired  his  services.  These  boys  have  no 
male  relative. 

(G.)  This  boy's  father  was  a  man  of  high  honor  and  great  ability.  Having  spent 
several  years  in  England  and  Spain  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  as  civil  engineer,  be 
was  induced  to  assume  the  heavier  responsibilities  of  a  contractor,  in  which  he  was 
for  some  time  very  successful.  He  embarked  all  his  large  capital  in  the  carrying  out 
of  a  contract  for  extensive  water-works  in  Ireland,  which  proved  ruinous.  He  met 
his  death  in  the  prime  of  life  from  an  accidental  fall,  leaving  a  widow  and  thirtoeu 
children  wholly  unprovided  for. 

'The  education  afiforded  is  regulated  ^y  the  capacities  of  the  children. 
All  the  inmates  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  gram- 
mar, and  composition,  geography,  singing,  drawing,  and  the  rudiments 
of  natural  science.  Those  boys  who  show  capacity  for  such  studies  are 
taught  Latin  and  one  modern  language,  also  the  higher  branches  of 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry.  The  girls  are  taught  needle-work 
and  such  departments  of  household  service  as  are  likely  to  prove  nsefal 
to  them  in  after  life.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  so  trained  as  to  fit  them 
for  fighting  the  battle  of  life  courageously. 

In  addition  to  the  building  and  furnishing  of  the  Home,  at  a  cost  of 
£56,000,  the  founders  have  provided  an  endowment  of  £3,000  per  an- 
num toward  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  education. 
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SIE  FEANCIS  CEOSSLEY'S  BENEFACTIONS. 

"  The  peoples  parTcj^  covering  a  little  over  thirteen  acres,  laid  out  by- 
Sir  Joseph  PaxtOD,  with  fountains,  waterfalls,  lake,  and  furnished  with 
several  large  statues  in  Carrara  marble.  Original  cost,  £32,000.  On  its 
completion,  in  1857,  conveyed  to  the  Halifax  corporation  as  trustees  for 
the  town,  and  subsequently  endowed  to  the  extent  of  £6,000,  thereby- 
meeting  the  expenses  of  gardening,  repairs,  &c.,  without  any  charge  ou 
the  town's  rates. 

Twenty-two  almshouses, — Style  of  building  somewhat  similar  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Orossley's  almshouses,  and  the  rate  of  payment  to  alms-people 
the  same.    The  endowment  by  the  founder  yields  £500  per  annum. 

Assistaiwe  to  young  and  needy  tradesmen, — Sir  Francis  conveyed  to  the 
corporation  a  sum  of  £10,000,  to  be  held  in  trust,  and  to  be  lent  out  in 
suras  of  varying  amount  to  Halifax  tradesmen,  for  a  period  of  years, 
and  repayable  without  interest. 

JOSEPH  CEOSSLEY'S  BENEFACTION. 

Forty-eight  almshousesj  forming,  with  chapel,  three  sides  of  a  quadran- 
gle, the  center  being  laid  out  as  a  garden.  The  style  of  architecture 
Oothic,  the  houses  stone-built  and  pitch -faced.  Cost  of  land  and  build- 
ings about  £25,000.  A  weekly  dole  of  10s,  is  paid  to  each  married 
alms-man,  and  7s.  to  each  unmarried  alms-man  or  alms-woman.  The 
entire  charges  on  the  charity  are  fully  provided  for  by  the  founder  by 
endowments  amounting  to  £1,275  per  annum. 

SIE  JOSEPH  WHITWOETH. 

The  benevolent  effort  of  this  eminent  engineer  has  been  directed  into 
another  channel — the  encouragement  of  young  men  who  have  a  taste 
for  mechanical  engineering,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract  from 
an  English  journal : 

w  HIT  WORTH  EXHIBmOXS. 

8ir  Jofleph  VThitworth,  wishing  to  enconrage  yonng  men  having  a  mechanical  in- 
fltinot,  and  who  are  already  possessed  of  some  degree  of  manual  dexterity  in  the  nse  of 
tools,  proposes  to  fonnd,  in  connection  with  Owen's  College,  Manchester ;  King's  College, 
London ;  and  University  CoUege,  London,  a  certain  number  of  Whit  worth  Exhibitions, 
in  order  to  fit  them  better  to  become  candidates  for  the  Whitworth  scholarship.  The 
competition  for  these  exhibitions  is  to  be  as  follows :  Candidates,  not  less  than  sixteen 
nor  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  pass  a  preliminary  (qualifying  examination  in 
English  dictation  and  composition,  arithmetic  as  far  art  decimals,  and  the  elements  of 
mechanical  drawing,  at  the  commencement  of  the  academical  year  of  each  college ;  un- 
dergo a  practical  examination  in  the  nse  of  tools,  to  be  held  at  each  college  or  else- 
where. This  examination  is  to  include  at  least  two  of  the  following  handicrafts:  filiog 
and  fitting,  turning,  smith's  work,  pattern-makiug,  and  molding. 

The  successful  competitors  for  the  exhibitions  will  be  entitled  to  receive,  dnring  the 
two  years  next  following  the  examination,  instruction  in  all  such  subjects  (being  part 
of  the  course  of  each  college)  as  shall  better  prepare  them  for  the  Whitworth  Scholar- 
ship Examination,  viz:  practical  plane  and  solid  geometry,  machine-drawing,  mathe- 
matics, theoretical  mechanics,  applied  mechanics,  and  fveehand  drawing,  provided 
always  that  the  right  to  enjoy  the  exhibition  for  the  secon'd  year  shall  be  contingent 
OD  the  candidate's  success  in  the  college  examinations  held  at  the  end  of  the  first 
^ear.  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  will  pay  each  college  annually  for  four  years,  as  a  trial 
of  the  success  of  his  proposal,  the  sum  of  £100  for  or  toward,  at  the  option  of  each  v*l- 
lege,  the  academical  expenses  of  the  competitors. 
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[From  the  report  of  Inspectors  of  Factories,  1874.] 
TANUXmS  WORKS,  CARNOUSTIE,  NEAR  DUNDEE. 

In  visitiDg  factories  it  is  always  pleasant  to  notice  any  efforts  made  by  the  occupien 
to  promote  the  social  well-being  and  improvement  of  their  work-people.  In  this  re- 
spect Messrs.  James  Smieton  &  Sons,  of  the  Panmnre  Works,  Carnoustie,  afford  a 
praiseworthy  example.  Their  works  consist  of  a  power-loom  factory  for  weaving,  cal- 
endering, and  packing  Jute  and  linen  cloth,  giving  employment  to  about  five  hundred 
I>ersoifs.  Of  this  nnraber  iUK)nt  seventy  are  half  timers,  attend!  ug  a  school  upon  the 
premises,  and  carefolly  instructed  in  the  ordinary  brauches  of  education  by  a  well- 
qualified  female  teacher,  holding  a  first-class  government  certificate,  and  two  assist- 
ants. The  girls,  who  form  the  greatest  number  of  the  half-timers,  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  taught  sewing  and  knitting,  and  are  also  instmoted  in  music, 
according  to  the  tonic  sol-fa  system,  by  a  master  employed  for  the  purpose.  Evening 
classes  are  open  for  such  of  the  workers  as  are  employed  in  the  factory  during  the  day. 
The  expense  of  maintaining  these  schools  is  defrayed  solely  by  the  Messrs.  Smieton. 
There  is  also  an  evening  class,  during  the  winter  months,  for  young  men  connected  with 
the  works,  where  for  a  merely  nominal  sum,  instruction  is  given  in  the  higher  branches 
of  education,  by  a  highly  qualified  male  teacher.  In  connection  with  uiese  works  is 
an  elegant  and  spacious  hall,  capable  of  accommodating  six  hundred  persons,  and  iiir- 
nishea  with  piano  and  harmonium.  It  is  used  as  a  school-room  during  the  day,  and 
in  the  evening  is  available  when  required  for  public  meetings,  lectures,  <&c.  There  is 
also  a  reading-room  on  the  premises  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  work-people.  Five 
daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers  are  supplied  by  the  Messrs.  Smieton,  besides  mag- 
azines and  occasionsdly  other  papers  considered  amusing  or  instructive.  A  bagaleUs 
table  and  chess  an4  draught  boards  are  also  placed  in  this  room.  A  library,  containing 
about  a  thousand  well-selected  volumes,  has  also  been  established ;  and  a  librarian,  paia 
by  the  firm,  attends  twice  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  giving  out  books.  Commodious  cot- 
tages have  also  been  built  by  the  Messrs.  Smieton  for  the  woi^-people,  and  are  let  at  mod- 
erate rents,  much  lower  than  could  be  otherwise  procured  for  similar  accommodation 
in  or  about  CarQoustie.  The  factory  and  dwelling-houses  are  situated  in  an  airy  and 
healthy  locfUity,  in  the  immediate  aeighborhood  of  an  excellent  golf-course,  where, 
during  their  leisure  hours,  the  male  workers  may  enjoy  one  of  the  most  exhilarHting 
'outdoor  games  in  the  country. 

'It  is  not  asserted  that  there  are  no  other  wealthy  manufacturers  in 
England  whose  beneficence  has  been  directed  into  channels  similar  to 
those  marked  out  by  the  eminent  firms  of  whom  mention  has  just  been 
made.  No  doubt  there  are  many  such,  and,  moreover,  a  much  larger 
number  who  have  devoted  munificent  sums  to  various  charitable  and 
religious  objects.  But  the  devotion,  by  a  manufacturer,  of  a  portion  of 
the  wealth  he  has  acquired  through  the  labors  of  his  work-people,  to 
objects  especially  designed  for  their  benefit^  appears  to  the  author  to  be 
a  disposition  of  his  wealth  which  is  eminently  praiseworthy,  and  whieh, 
in  effect,  is  true  co  operation,  and  conforms  to  the  dictates  of  natural 
justice.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  benefactions  of  Sir  Titus  Salt  are  in 
the  highest  degree  meritorious  and  worthy  of  grateful  recognition. 

The  author  cannot  close  this  part  of  his  report  without  the  remark 
that  in  the  bestowal  of  baronetcies  the  advisers  of  the  Queen  have 
evinced  much  wisdom  in  the  selection  pf  worthy  recipients.  Formerly 
such  honors  were' bestowed  chiefly  on  men  eminent  for  military  prow- 
ess; but  when  on  such  manufacturers  as  Sir  Titus  Salt  and  Sir  Francis 
Grossley,  such  engineers  as  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  and  Sir  William 
Armstrong,  on  such  h  man  of  enterprise  as  Sir  Samuel  Cunard,  and 
such  a  diplomatist  as  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  these  marks  of  appreciatioa 
have  been  conferred,  the  wisdom  of  the  selection  is  apparent,  and  the 
fact  recognized  that  eminence  in  the  pursuits  of  civil  life  is  deserving  of 
at  least  equal  honor  to  that  gained  in  the  profession  of  arms. 
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LABOR  IN  FRANCE. 

In  the  historical  part  of  this  work  something  has  been  said  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  in  the  territory  now  known  as 
France,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  earlier 
part  of  the  feudal  ages.  The  facts  there  presented  were,  however,  given 
with  a  view  to  illustrating,  to  some  extent,  the  general  condition  of  the 
same  classes  in  the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  in  feudal 
Europe  during  the  periods  referred  to.  A  continued  history  of  labor 
in  Prance  would  have  been  interesting  and  highly  instructive,  and  the 
materials  for  such  a  history,  especially  for  that  of  the  manufactures  of 
this  nation,  so  renowned  for  its  varied  and  highly  developed  industries, 
are  exceedingly  rich  and  abundant.  It  would  be  easy,  for  instance,  to 
trace  the  successive  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  from  its 
establishment  at  Lyons,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I,*  to  the  present  day, 
from  the  rude  implements  first*  employed  to  the  automatic  looms  and 
other  machinery  which  now  produce  fabrics  that  challenge  the  competi- 
tion of  the  world.  Many  other  industries,  whose  artistic  products  have 
placed  France  in  this  regard  far  in  advance  of  other  nations,  might  also 
be  traced  from  their  inception  in  the  middle  ages  to  their  culmination 
in  recent  years,  and  such  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  in- 
dustrial arts  could  not  fail  to  be  instructive.  To  do  this  exhaustively, 
however,  would  not  only  occupy  more  time  than  can  possibly  be  devoted 
to  this  work,  but  require  a  volume  of  still  greater  bulk.  Indeed  it  was 
not  even  practicable  within  these  limits  to  present  a  history  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  each  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe,  still  less  to  give 
a  history  of  the  various  industries  by  which  they  obtain  subsistence. 

The  history  of  the  working  classes  of  our  mother  country  has  been 
presented  in  some  detail,  but  in  the  case  of  France,  as  in  that  of  most 
other  countries  of  modem  Europe,  it  must  suffice  to  give  such  facts  and 
fignres  as  will  tend  to  show  the  condition  of  the  laborer  at  the  present 
time,  comparing  it  in  some  instances  with  his  condition  at  a  period  in 
the  recent  past. 

CtfPOBTS  FROM  FRANCE. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  cost  and  condition  of 
labor,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  products  of  French  industry  which  find  a  market  in  the  United 
States.  Of  the  imports  from  that  country  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  ao,  1874,  amounting  to  upward  of  $49,000,000,  the  value  of  raw 
materials  and  other  articles  which  are  admitted  duty  free  was  but 
$2,684,576,  while  the  balance  consisted  chiefly  of  articles  of  luxury. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  values  of  the  principal  articles 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  France  in  the  fiscal  years  1874  and 
1873,  and  the  total  value  imported  in  each  of  the  five  preceding  years : 

*The  preparation  of  silk  thread  dates  back  to  an  earlier  period — to  the  tifiie  of  King 
I/mis  XI,  (1461-1483,)  who  Introdnced  the  manufactnre  of  silk  into  France.  The  cou- 
stmction  of  the  inaohines  employed  at  that  early  period  is  unknown  ;  but  they  must 
hare  been  of  the  most  simple  character.  In  the  year  1670,  at  the  request  of  the  niu- 
nicipal  council  of  Lyons,  that  astute  statesman,  M.  Colbert,  finance  minister  of  Louis 
XIV,  sent  to  Bologne  for  a  millwright  named  Pierre  Benay,  who  erected  near  Aubenas 
•0  establishment  tor  winding  and  twisting  silk,  in  which  the  latest  improvement-s  iu« 
fented  in  Italy  were  introduced. 

28  L 
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Value  0/  imports  from  France  in  the  seven  fiscal  years  ended  June  30, 1874. 


Prii)cipal  articles. 


Silkf  raw 

Silk,  manofaotnres  of 

Wool,  manufaotnres  of 

Wines,  spirits,  and  cordials 

Leather,  gloves 

other  mannfacttires  of 

Cotton  maDofactnres 

Fancy  goods 

Watcoes  and  mannfEMstcires  of  gold  and  silver. 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Chemicals 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware 

Buttons,  all  kinds 

Furs,  dressed 

Straw  and  palm-leaf  manufactures 

Other  articles 


Paying  duty.. 
Free  of  duty. 


Total. 


1874. 


$299,238 

11,817,424 

9,270,044 

5,350,234 

3,319,293 

2,004,117 

2,300,783 

1,665,028 

1,368,900 

1,032,334 

1,293,294 

622,046 

612,480 

766,593 

819,606 

9,150,482 


49,007,320 
2,684,576 


51,691,896 


1873. 


$204,985 

5,185.450 

3,850,607 

5,473,444 

863,750 

1,851,871 

858,223 

932,911 

788,400 

2,253,039 

2,312,526 

810,831 

254,428 

503,884 

379,219 

7,453,632 


30,925,977 
3,051,223 


33,977,200 


Total  for  fiscal  year  1872. 

Total  for  fiscal  year  1871. 

Total  for  fiscal  year  1870. 

Total  for  fiscal  year  1869. 

Total  for  fiscal  year  1868. 


$43,1^,136 
28,099,279 
42,731,138 
30.284,531 
25,315,606 


EMIGRATION  FROM  FRANCE. 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  observed  that  the  prodacts  of  the 
skilled  iDdnstry  of  France  are  to  a  lar^e  extent  consumed  in  this  conn- 
try  ;  but  few,  however,  of  its  skilled  workmen  make  their  home  among  as. 
The  well-known  attachment  of  the  French  to  their  native  land^  together 
with  other  causes,  renders  the  emigration  from  that  country  quite  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  that  of  other  Europeans.  In  the  hetero- 
geneous population  of  this  countiy,  composed,  as  it  is,  of  many  nation- 
alities, the  French  element  is  comparatively  small,  there  being  but 
115,140  natives  of  France  in  the  whole  country  in  1870.  And  while, 
since  1820,  Germany  has  sent  us  nearly  2,800,000,  and  the  British  Isles 
over  4,000,000,  the  direct  increment  to  our  population  from  France,  up  to 
June  30,  1874,  has  been  but  280,942.  During  each  of  the  last  five  fiscal 
vears  the  migration  into  the  United  States  fiom  that  country  has 
been  as  follows:  1870,  4,007;  1871,  3,137;  1872,9,317;  1873,  14,798; 
and  1874,  9,643 ;  total,  in  five  years,  40,902 ;  an  average  of  only  8,180  a 
year.  From  so  sparsely  settled  a  country  as  Norway,  during  the  same 
period,  the  emigratipn  to  this  country  amounted  to  60,642,  a  yearly  aver- 
age of  12,128. 

Even  after  the  termination  of  the  Franco-Oerman  war,  when  the  in- 
dustries were  paralyzed,  and  even  highly-skilled  labor  in  limited  de- 
mand, the  emigration  from  France  to  the  United  States  was  only  14,798, 
of  whom  but  8,368  were  males  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  showing  that  the 
number  of  artisans  who  sought  a  market  for  their  skilled  laU>r  in  the 
New  World,  was  extremely  small. 
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INDUSTRIES  OF  PARIS. 

In  1860  an  iuqairy  into  the  industries  of  Paris  was  instituted  by  the 
chamber  of  oommerce,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Mor^no-Henriqute,  and 
the  result  published  in  a  ponderous  folio  of  1,088  pages.  This  volume* 
gives,  in  great  detail,  the  history,  progress,  and  present  condition  of 
twen^  great  groups  of  industries  in  that  city,  and  of  the  numerous 
sobdivisions  of  each  group,  with  the  various  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the 
employes,  distinguishing  respectively  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  and  ap- 
prentices. 

The  total  value  of  the  products  of  these  industries  in  1860  amounted 
to  3,369,092,949  francs,  distributed  as  follows : 

Table  showing  the  aggregate  and  proportionate  vaiue  of  the  products  of  industry  of  Paris  in 

1860. 


Kb. 


Group. 


Value. 


Percentage  to 
the  whole. 


Food ....: 

Bailding 

Fomitoie ; 

Clothing 

Yarn  and  woven  goods 

Steel,  iron,  copper,  &o 

Gold,  silver,  platina,  &o , 

Chemical  and  ceramic  industry 

Printing,  engraving,  and  paper  maldng 

Varioos  indnstries : 

First  division,  mathematical  instroments 
and  time-pieces , 

Second  division,  skins  and  leather , 

Third  division,  carriages,  saddlery,  and  mili- 
tary equipments 

Fourui  division,  wooden  ware,  baskets,  and 
brushes  ..' , 

Fifth  division,  articles  de  Paris  .>. 

Sixth  division,  industries  not  grouped 


Francs, 
1,087,904,367 
315,266,477 
199,b25,948 
454,538,168 
119,998.751 
163,852,438 
183,390,553 
193,616,349 
94,166,528 


66,040,233 

100,881,795 

93,849,195 

27,075,323 
127,546,540 
141,140,294 


3,369,092,949 


32.29 
9.36 
5.93 

13.49' 
3.56 
4.87 
5.45 
5.75 
2.79 


1.96 
3.00 

2.78 

0.60 
3.78 
4.19 


100.00 


VTAGBS. 

The  rates  of  daily  wages  earned  by  the  416,811  persons  employed  in 
the  various  indnstries  of  Pans — ranging  from  1  franc  to  20  francs  for 
males,  and  from  1  franc  to  10  francs  for  females — are  given  in  detail  in 
the  table  on  the  following  page : 

*  Statistique  de  Industrie  h  Paris  resultant  de  renqudte  &ite  par  la  ohambre  de 
eoBuiMroe  pour  Foimte  1660.    Paris,  1864. 
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In  a  note  appended  to  the  table  on  the  preceding  page  the  average 
daily  wages  earned  by  males  and  females  respectively  in  the  aggregate 
industries  of  Paris  are  shown.  The  following  table  exhibits,  however, 
the  average  rates  earned  by  men,  women,  and  children  in  each  branch 
of  mannfactnre  named  below : 


Table  ahawitig  the  number  of  tccrk-people  and  wagee  of  mat,  womenj  and  children,  in  the  /(4- 
lowing  branchee  of  mant^facture,  in  Paris,  in  1860. 


MannfJMtores. 


Ifaohinery  and  enginee 

Heating-apparatus:  stovMifamaoes. ovens,  &o. 

Foonderies :  ixxm,  brass,  copper,  lead,  and  sino. 

Sewing-machines 

Fire-arms,  swords,  du) 

Hardware 

Boilers  and  ketties  of  iron,  brass,  and  oopper. 

Tin-ware 

Pewter-ware,  tin-foil,  and  patty 

Wool-spinning 

Cotton-spinning 

Shawls :  woolen  and  cashmere 

Printing  and  flgnring  woven-fabrios  and  dress- 
goods 

Dyeing  threads  and  tiBsaee 

Woven  fabrics  for  dresses,  hoase-fnmishing, 
buttons,  vests,  Ac 

Trimmings:  gaUoons,  buttons,^ 

Artifldal  flowers 

Corsets  and  hoop-skirts 

Upholsterers 

l&lorB : 

Tanners 

Morocco-makers 

Leather-dressers 

Boots  and  shoes 

Qloves:  leather 

Fur  goods 

Military  equipments 

Hat-making 

Straw-hats 

Coaches  and  oairiages 

Fine  Jewelry 

Cheap  jewelry 

Silver-ware 

Workers  in  the  precious  metals 

Lapidary  work 

Clocks,  watches,  and  watcMnakers*  materials. 

Mathematical  and  optical  instruments 

Furniture:  cabinet-ware 

Paper-hangings:  wall-paper 

Umbrellas,  canes,  whips,  &o 

Musical  instruments  of  metal 

Piano-fortes  and  harps 

Brushes 

Matches 

Printers' type 

Li  thogrwnic  printers 

Chemicals  and  coloring  matter 

Pharmacists,  druggists,  Ac 

Perftuners 


it 
II 
I 


31,076 

8,627 

3,559 

4,026 

473 

598 

897 

S.i2S4 

1,539 

eo7 

575 
3,146 
1,930 

566 
1,007 

S.488 
8,^496 
7,831 
3,854 
3,591 
86,138 
1,386 
1,143 
1,660 
18,063 
1,196 
1.065 
5,487 
3,354 

904 
4,057 
5,971 
3,937 

694 
1,840 

817 
3,386 
3,108 
7,951 
4,459 
3,883 

725 
8,101 
1.737 

788 
6,158 
3^319 
1,749 
1,511 
1,483 


Wagea  of— 


Men. 


Bange. 


50to  180 
60to  300 

30to  300 
40  to  3  00 
60to  140 
60to  130 
60to  340 
60to  300 
SOto  180 
TOto  300 
60to  340 
30to  300 
60n>  300 
SOto  300 
70to  160 
40to  830 
60to  300 
SOto  340 
OOto  340 
30to  300 
60to  330 
SOto  800 
OOto  340 
60  to  3  40 
40to  300 
SOto  3  40 
SOto  340 
SOto  800 
60to  300 
60tO  340 
SOto  160 
45to  180 
SOto  340 
SOto  340 
SOto  800 
30to  16Q 
OOto  300 


10  SO  tola  40  $0  85 
40to  " 
SOto 
SOto 
OOto 
70  to 
30  to 
SOto 
OOto 
OOto 
SOto 
40  to 
35  to 


300 
300 
340 
180 
300 
150 
160 
3  40 
300 
120 
180 
800 


Aver- 
age.* 


81 
87 
87 
93 
100 
73 
75 


86 
79 
76 
79 

1  04 
98 
88 
94 
99 
73 
93 
91 
93 

1  18 

1  09 
93 

1  11 
93 

1  17 
96 

1  37 

1  08 
98 
93 

103 
81 

1  07 

106 
81 
63 
09 

1  08 
74 
96 
73 


Women. 


Child- 


10  30  to  10  50 


[10  34 


SOto 
SOto 


35to      SO 


aoto  SO 

30to  50 

15  to  40 

35to  65 

30to  90 

30to  80 

35to  to 

10  to  70 

30to  130 

30to  300 

30to  130 

90to  80 

30  to  90 


15  to 
35  to 
15  to 
30  to 
SOto 
15  to 
80  to 
30  to 
40  to 
SOto 
10  to 
40  to 
40  to 
40  to 
40  to 
SOto 
35  to 
SOto 
15  to 


50 

50 

130 

80 

80 

80 

IfO 

130 

•0 

100 

120 

80 

90 

80 

160 

130 

80 

60 

00 


35  to 
30  to 
SOto 
SOto 
35  to 
SOto 
SOto 


80 

130 

100 

130 

80 

H> 

00 


Aver- 
age,* 


Aver- 
age.* 


#0  40 
35 


85 
8S 
99 
83 
30 
Of 
16 

m 


96 
19 
15 

SO 


83 

10 


33 
13 


80 
87 


30 
17 
35 
35 
16 
34 
Si 
10 
33 
15 
30 


*  The  figures  given  in  these  columns  are  the  computed  averages->not  the 


MANTJPAOTUBB  OF  LEATHEB  GLOYES. 


As  an  illastratioQ  of  the  completeness  of  the  resnlts  of  the  inqaiiy,  a 
single  branch  of  industry,  the  prodact  of  which  finds  its  chief  market 
in  this  conntry,  has  been  selected,  and  translations  of  the  letter-pre^s 
and  table  are  presented  on  the  followiug  pages. 
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HISTORY. 

Before  it  came  to  be  an  article  of  the  toilette,  the  glove  wae  made  use  of  to  protect 
the  band.  From  skins  and  the  coarser  kinds  ot  cloth,  mittens  were  first  made,  being 
a  kind  of  sack  without  division  except  for  the  thnmb.  Afterward,  they  were  cut  at 
the  commencement  of  the  |oints  of  the  fingers,  so  as  to  leave  the  fingers  at  liberty. 

Id  the  sixth  century  the  glove  of  thick  skin  began  to  appear;  at  a  later  period  thin 
plates  of  metal  were  added,  forming  the  gauntlet  adopted  by  the  chivalry  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century.  Under  the  Valois,  gloves  constituted  part  of  the 
dress  of  the  lords  of  the  court.  The  hosiers  made  mittens  of  wool,  and  the  glovers 
made  glovea  of  cloth  or  of  skins. 

The  most  celebrated  gloves  were  those  made  at  Paris  and  at  Vendome ;  those  made 
at  this  last-mentioned  city  were  so  fine  that  they  could  be  inclosed  in  a  nut-shell.  A 
practice  for  a  long  time  prevailed  of  perfuming  gloves  with  musk,  the  essence  of  neroli, 
and  of  frangipanni. 

To  the jrioves  of  Rkin  and  of  wool  were  added,  under  Louis  XIII,  satin  and  velvet 
gloves.  The  gloves  worn  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  were  generally  ornamented  with 
ribbons,  laces,  and  fringes  of  gold  and  silver. 

During  the  long  reign  of  this  king  many  cities  besides  Paris  and  Vendome  acquired 
a  just  renown  by  the  perfection  of  tneir  products.  At  this  period  is  dated  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  gloves  of  Grenoble,  De  Blois,  Luneville,  Niort,  and  B^ziers.  Ham  produced 
the  gloves  known  as  dog-skin  gloves.  In  the  last  century  French  industry  had  con- 
tributed a  large  quantity  of  gloves  to  the  trade  of  Holland,  England,  and  even  Flan- 
ders and  Italy,  while  we  were  indebted  to  those  countries  for  certain  other  kinds. 

The  manufacturers  of  gloves  formed  an  important  community,  which  received  its 
first  corporate  authority  in  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus,  in  1190 ;  these  enactments, 
eonfirmed  in  the  reign  of  subsequent  monarchs,  were  renewed  in  1656,  by  Louis  XIV. 

Id  1770  the  glovers,  already  united  to  the  peifumers  and  powder-makers,  were  joined 
to  the  wig  bag-makers  and  the  girdle-makers.  They  had  at  that  time  the  exclusive 
right  to  make  all  sorts  of  gloves,  mittens,  and  other  covering  for  the  hands,  to  double, 
to  line,  ornament,  and  tonch  them  with  embroideries  and  lace,  with  gold  and  silver, 

Sore  or  imitated,  with  silk  and  all  other  ornaments,  and  to  wash  and  perfume  them, 
hey  were  obliged  to  make  their  gloves  of  good  skins  or  other  material,  with  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  well  secured,  being  of  correct  proportions,  and  bound  and  edged  with  the 
same  material  as  the  rest  of  the  glove,  throughout  their  whole  length,  and  doubled  and 
Btitcned  in  accordanoe  with  the  rulea  of  the  art.  Gloves  were  sold  by  the  merchants 
and  small  dealers  as  well  as  by  the  master-glovers,  but  the  manufacturing  of  them  was 
prohibited  to  the  former. 

According  to  an  ancient  proverb,  in  order  to  furnish  a  complete  glove,  it  was  neces- 
aary  that  three  kingdoms  should  furnish  each  its  quota  of  handicraft  to  the  work ; 
Spain,  the  preparation  of  the  skin;  France,  the  cutting:  England,  the  making  of  the 
Beam.  The  dexterity  which  our  workmen  have  attained  in  each  of  these  three  opera- 
tions has  rendered  this  adage  obsolete,  and  French  products  possess  now  a  superiority 
which  is  acknowledged  by  oar  rivids  tnemselves. 

It  was  after  the  Revolution  that  the  use  of  gloves  of  skins,  and  the  making  of  them, 
became  an  object  of  special  industry.  The  progress  made  by  the  ^love-making  indus- 
try for  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  been  very  considerable.  This  is  to  be  attributed 
in  part  to  the  quality  of  the  skins  tanned  in  France. 

Annonay,  Paris,  Grenoble,  Romans,  and  Chaumont  prepare  kid-skins  and  lamb- 
skins suitable  for  the  making  of  smooth-finished  gloves,  and  Milhan  furnishes  the  skins 
in  considerable  quantity  for  the  making  of  lamb  and  castor  gloves. 

As  to  the  cut  of  gloves,  great  improvements  have  been  made  of  late  years^  the  most 
important  of  which  are  due  to  Xavier  Jouvin.  The  cut  called  '*  Temporte  piece,''  and 
the  system  of  measuring  invented  by  this  manufacturer  in  1635,  has  resulted  in  giving 
to  the  glove- manufacture  a  mathematical  precision. 

BeeideB,  the  seaming  of  the  gloves  has  gained  in  elegance  and  simplicity.  This  re- 
aolt  has  been  attained  by  the  assistance  of  a  little  mechanical  instrument  in  the  form 
of  a  viae,  which  mokes  the  work  more  regular.  Also  by  the  use  of  stronger  silk,  and 
1^  the  more  general  use  pi  the  punoturins  instruments. 

The  sewing  of  the  gloves  is  ordinarily  done  at  the  establishments  where  the  business 
is  carried  on.  The  manufacturers  cxf  Paris  employ  very  generally  the  workmen  of  the 
ndghboring  towns  of  Vendome,  Mortagne,  Verneuil,  Mitry,  Tremblay,  and  other  com- 
amnee  of  Oise  and  Seine-et-Oise. 

Paris  makes  the  finest  quality  of  gloves.  Grenoble  makes  the  kid  gloves  of  second- 
ary quality;  Chaumont  and  Luneville  make  principally  for  exportation  ^  Milhau,  Niort 
Vendome,  and  Saint  Jullien  prefer  the  manufacture  of  lamb,  doe-skm,  and  castor 
gloves.  Then  the  Swedish  glove,  which  is  made  of  the  refuse  of  the  tanned  skins 
turned,  that  is  to  say,  the  hair-sido  in,  are  manufactured  everywhere  where  smooth- 
finished  gloves  are  made.  Paris  and  Grenoble  ore  the  only  markets  for  the  sale  of 
gloves.  Manufacturers  of  other  cities  do  not  sell  at  home,  they  have  depots  and  agents 
at  Paris. 
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The  gloves  of  Frauce  are 'so  bighly  appreciated  abroad,  that  the  mannfactarers  of 
otber  cooutries^  to  facilitate  tbe  sale  of  tbeir  products,  do  not  scruple  to  oouDterfeitoor 
marks. 

So  confident  were  tbe  R'encb  manufacturers  in  tbe  superiority  of  tbeir  goods,  that 
at  tbe  time  of  tbe  investigation  relative  to  tbe  commercial  treaty  witb  England^  ttej 
asked  for  tbe  free  admission  of  foreign  gloves  into  France.  Moreover,  tbe  exportation 
staMstics  clearly  sbow  tbe  prosperity  of  this  industry. 

Tbe  exportation  of  gloves  wbicb  amounted  in  18^  to  a  value  of  only  5,516,600  francs, 
reacbed  25,000,000  in  1849,  and  30,998,000  in  1853. 

NUMBEB  OF  MANUFACTURBR8. 

In  1849  tbere  were  at  Paris  185  glove-makers ;  in  1860  there  were  found  to  be — 

Employing  more  than  10  workmen 54 

Employing  from  2  to  10  workmen 79 

Employing  1  workman,  or  woiking  alone 21 

Total 154 

Of  wbicb  10  carry  on  another  trade. 

Tbe  census  shows,  besides  these,  129  fashioners.* 

THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  GLOVE  MANUFACTURE. 

With  1,106  workmen  the  glove-makers  manufactured  in  1860  to  tbe  amount  of  14,987,400 
francs.  Tbe  average  for  each  establishment,  97,320  francs ;  and  for  each  workman, 
12,531  francs. 

If  we  add  to  tbe  number  of  workmen  the  129  frisbioners.  working  with  15  persons,  the 
number  will  be  raised  to  1,340,  and  tbe  average  reduced  to  11,184  francs.  With  26 
workmen  borne  upon  tbeir  lists,  tbe  129  fashioners  have  manufactured  to  the  amount 
of  170,185  francs  over  and  above  that  of  the  glove-makers ;  average  for  each,  1, 319 
francs. 

RENTS. 

The  rents  of  the  154  establishments  amount  to  the  sum  of  290,645  franos ;  avenge 
for  each  establishment,  1,887  francs. 

Among  tbe  fashioners,  9  are  ^*  concierges,''  (doorkeepers.)  Tbe  united  rents  of  tbe 
remaining  120  amount  to  19, 585  francs ;  avenge  for  each,  163  fruncs. 

WORKMEN. 

Number  on  the  censns  of  1860 :  Men,  747 ;  women,  422 ;  children  under  16  years  of  age, 
(including  26  apprentices,)  27,  of  which  25  are  boyn  and  2  girls.  Total,  1,196  worn- 
people,  classified  as  follows :  Dressers,  cutters,  and  ''doleurs; ''splitters,  puncturerB,em- 
Droiderers,  sewers,  and  claspers. 

In  1849,  tbe  glove-makers  employed  1,950  workmen.  The  decrease  of  754  is  explained 
by  tbe  employment  of  a  greater  number  of  workmen  in  the  departments  where  hand- 
work is  less  expensive  than  in  Paris. 

WAGES. 

Ifen.— 146  work  by  tbe  day,  and  601  by  tbe  piece ;  9  earn  lees  than  3  fhmcs  each  per 
day ;  33  earn  3  francs  each  per  day ;  33  earn  3.25  franos  each  per  day ;  14  earn  3.50  fran<» 
each  per  day ;  8  earn  3.75  francs  each  per  day ;  145  earn  4  francs  each  per  day ;  127 
earn  4.50  francs  each  per  day:  284  earn  5  francs  each  per  day ;  13 earn  5.50 fruncs each 
per  day ;  68  earn  6  francs  eacn  per  day ;  9  earn  8  francs  each  per  day ;  4  earn  lOfiraoos 
each  per  day.  The  workmen  earning  less  than  3  fhuios  are  generally  boarded  by  the 
employer.  Those  who  earn  more  than  6  franos  are  the  obiefe  of  shops  or  skillful  cut- 
ters workiuff  by  the  piece. 

Women, — ^95  are  paid  by  the  day,  and  327  by  the  piece.  45  earn  1  franc  each  per  day ; 
45  earn  1.50  francs  each  per  day ;  29  earn  1.75  francs  each  per  day ;  49  earn  2  fhmoseach 
per  day ;  39  earn  2.25  francs  each  per  day ;  152  earn  2.50  francs  each  per  day ;  41  earn 
3  francs  each  per  day ;  11  earn  3.25  fhtnos  each  per  day ;  9  earn  3.50  franca  each  per 
day ;  2  earn  4  francs  each  per  day. 

Children  — A  young  girl  under  16  years  of  a^  earns  50  centimes  per  day  as  assistant. 

Apprentices,— Of  26  apprentices,  11  have  neither  salary  nor  gratuity :  3  receive  an 
uncertain  gratuity ;  12  receive  from  50  centimes  to  1  franc  per  day ;  3  of  them  are 
boarded  by  the  employer. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

The  working-day  consists  generally  of  twelve  hours ;  from  7  to  7  in  summer,  and 
fi-om  8  to  8  in  winter,  of  which  two  hours  are  taken  for  meals. 

*  The  "fBohionen  "  (/af(nmier$)  appear  to  be  small  roannfactarere  or  oonttaotoFi. 
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"dead  season." 

Seyenty-six  glove-makers  report  no  dead  season.  As  for  the  others  the  season  oon- 
Uaues  three  and  «ne-half  mouths  in  June,  July,  Angast,  and  September. 

MANNERS  AND  HABFTS. 

Mm.— Oat  of  747  workmen,  9  have  lodgings  with  the  proprietor ;  571  famish  their 
own  lodgings;  167  lodge  in  famished  apartments;  571  are  well  behaved,  (uneoonduite 
hnne;)  38  doubtfal;  isis  bad^  663  know  how  to  read  and  write ;  59  know  how  to  read 
only ;  25  neither  read  nor  write ;  76  keep  holiday  every  Monday. 

#(Mii«».— Of  422  workwomen,  3  have  lodgings  with  the  proprietor;  389  furnish  their 
owD  lodgings ;  30  lodge  in  furnished  apartments ;  397  are  well  behaved ;  10  doubtful ; 
15  bad ;  358  can  read  and  write ;  15  can  read;  49  san  neither  read  nor  write ;  29  ofben 
keen  holiday  on  Monday. 

Ckildrm, — The  young  girl  lodges  with  her  parents,  and  can  read  and  write. 

ApprmHces, — Of  26  apprentices,  only  1  is  a  girl. 

jBojr«.~3  lodge  with  the  proprietor ;  the  rest  with  their  parents;  18  read  and  write: 
2  read  only ;  5  neither  read  nor  write ;  1  onlv  is  the  son  of  the  proprietor ;  1  is  a  ward 
of  the  city  of  Paris,  on  account  of  merit  in  the  schools;  the  others  are  placed  at  this 
bnsiDeas  by  their  parents ;  3  are  engaged  by  contract,  and  22  without  contract ;  7  are 
engaged  for  two  years ;  4  for  three  years ;  and  14  for  four  years.  1  pays  200  francs  for 
the  period  of  his  apprenticeship. 

Tbefemfde  apprentice  is  placed  in  the  establishment  by  her  parents,  with  whom  she 
lodges,  and  is  nnder  contract  for  two  years ;  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

MOTIYB  POWEB. 

A  steam-engine  of  4  horse-power  is  employe^  at  the  glove-making  works,  and  is  nsed 
hi  the  process  of  splitting  the  leather. 

DESTINATION  OF  THE  PRODUCTS. 

FnuDM. 

Marketed  in  France 7,061,900 

Exported  to  the  United  States 4,313,000 

Exported  to  England 1,353,800 

Exported  to  Russia 548,000 

Exported  to  Germany 185,500 

Exported  to  Holland 90,000 

Exported  to  Sweden 60,000 

Exported  to  other  countries 1,375,200 

7,925,500 

Total  value 14,987,400 


TABTXLAB  STATEMENT. 

The  namber  and  classification  of  manofactnring  establishments  in 
Paris  in  1860,  by  wards,  (arrondissements,)  with  the  valne  of  the  annnal 
Iffodact  and  the  amoont  of  rent  in  eachj  the  namber  of  men,  women, 
children,  and  apprentices  employed,  distmgnishing  the  men  and  women 
paid  by  the  day  firom  those  engaged  on  piece-work,  are  given  in  the 
table  which  appears  on  the  following  page ; 
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In  the  volaine  from  which  the  foregoing  extracts  have  been  made, 
each  sabdivision  of  all  the  great  gronps  of  industries  is,  like  the  fore- 
going, fally  and  exhanstively  presented.  Although  the  period  in  which 
this  inquiry  was  made  is  not  reeent  enough  to  furnish  with  sufficient 
exactness  the  rates  of  wages  now  ruling,  yet  if  the  investigation  had 
extended  to  all  the  chief  manufacturing  towns^  more  copious  extracts 
would  have  been  made. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKINa  CLASSES  OF  FRANCE. 

When  the  author  of  this  Beport  visited  France  in  the  summer  of 
1872,  the  termination  of  the  Franco-German  war  was  so  recent,  and  all 
branches  of  industry  in  such  a  prostrate  and  unsettled  condition,  that 
be  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  make  a  personal  investigation  into  the 
cost  and  condition  of  labor  in  that  country  as  he  had  done  in  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  Saxony.  Industry  not  having  resumed 
its  regular  channels,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  such  data  in  relation 
to  wages  as  would  indicate,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  publication  in 
a  permanent  form,  the  earnings  of  the  work-people. 

Unable  to  present  accurate  information  on  the  subject  of  labor  in  a 
country  so  justly  noted  for  its  manufactures,  and  unwilling  to  omit  its 
consideration  altogether  from  this  volume,  resort  has  been  had  to  the 
published  results  of  investigations  made  by  others  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  A  circular  dispatch  was  issued  by  the  British  foreign 
office  on  June  7, 1870,  to  the  secretaries  of  legations  and  consuls,  in- 
structing them  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
foreign  counties.  From  the  reports  of  the  British  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular agents  in  France  copious  extracts  have  been  made,  which  appear 
in  the  following  pages : 

Extract  from  the  report  made  to  the  BriUsh  govemmeiU  on  the  oondiiion  of  the  working  olaeeee 
of  France,  by  Lord  Brabaeon,  dated  Paries  September  20, 1671. 

There  are  9,000,000  familiee  in  France,  1,000,000  of  which  are  in  easy  oircnmstances. 
Of  the  8,000,000  beloDjB^ing  to  the  indnstrial  or  working  classes,  3.000,000  are  inhabit- 
ants of  towns ;  while  m  England  the  town  population  is  compnted  at  four-fifths  of  the 
whole,  in  France  it  is  about  two-fifths.  Land  is  very  eqnaUy  distributed  amons  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  personid  property.  In  1846,  the 
popolation  of  France  was  distribnted  as  foUows :  Rural,  75.58  per  cent. ;  urban,  24.42 
per  cent    In  1861  the  population  was  rural,  71.14  per  cent. ;  urban,  28.86  per  cent 

The  decrease  of  the  rural  and  increase  of  town  population  has  continued  since  1861 
at  an  augmented  rate.  The  amount  of  general  education  of  the  French  people  may  be 
judged  to  some  extent  from  the  military  statistics.  The  number  of  conscripts  unable 
to  read  amounts  to  30  out  of  every  100  for  the  whole  of  France.  The  degree  of  educa- 
tion, howeyer.  varies  greatly  in  di£ferent  parts  of  the  country,  instmcuon  being  far 
more  general  m  the  eastern  and  northern  tnan  in  the  southern  districts.  Among  the 
89  departments  there  are  14  in  which,  out  of  every  100  conscripts,  firom  90  to  %  can 
lead. 

As  the  working  population  of  all  countries  may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
agrieoltural  and  the  mechanical,  and  as  the  condition  of  the  former  is  not  subject  to  as 
many  changes  and  variations  as  that  of  the  latter,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  give 
separately  a  general  description  of  the  agricultural  class  throughout  France,  before 
proceeding  to  consider  the  qnestions  regarding  the  artisans. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS. 

Agricultural  laborers  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  who  are  engaged  by  the 
year  and  live  on  the  £ftrm,  and  those  who  work  by  the  dav.  Farm  laborers  who  live 
in  the  farm-buildings  receive,  in  addition  to  food  and  lodging,  wages  partly  paid  in 
money  and  partly  in  kind.  The  average  amount  of  money- wages  earned  by  farm- 
Uborers  is  145  francs  (|29)  a  year. 
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Id  some  departments,  such  as  I'Aisne,  I'Anbe,  les  Bouobes  da  Rhdne,  and  la  o6te  d'or, 
laborers  earn  over  200  francs  ($40)  in  the  year.  In  others,  snch  as  TAvi^ge,  la  Cor- 
r^ze,  les  Cdtes  da  Nord,  la  Finist^rre,  la  Haute-Garonne,  they  do  not  receive  more  thdu 
100  francs  ($20.)  The  additional  amoant  of  wages  received  in  kind  throughout  France 
is  calculated  to  be  about  26  francs  ($5.20.)  Buc  there  is  a  much  greater  difference  in 
the  amount  paid  in  kind  than  in  money.  In  the  departments  Bouoaes  da  Rhdne,  Gard, 
and  Gironde,  it  is  not  customary  to  pay  in  kind.  In  some  this  description  of  payment 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  10  francs,  ($2;)  in  some  it  surpasses  in  value  the  amount 
of  the  money  payment  (in  Aisne,  Aade,  ti^raiut.)  By  adding  together  both  description! 
of  payment  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  amount  of  wages  received  by  a  farm- 
laborer  in  France  is  171  francs  ($34.20)  a  year.  If  to  this  be  added  the  value  of  food 
consumed  by  the  laborer,  which  may  bo  computed  at  about  10  cents  a  day,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  maintenance  of  a  farm-laborer  costs  his  employer,  on  an  average,  aboat 
354  francs  ($70.80)  per  annum. 

The  wages  of  day-laborers  vary,  according  as  they  are  fed  or  not.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate comparison,  we  will  only  tiuce  into  consideration  the  day-laborer  who  is  not  fed 
by  his  employer.  •  #  »  • 

From  a  table  presented  to  the  Emperor  by  the  minister  of  the  interior  in  1858,  it 
appears  that  the  average  daily  pay  of  a  day- laborer  in  lYance  was  1  franc  75  centimes, 
(35  cents.)  The  highest  is  2  francs  50  centimes,  (50  cents,)  in  the  department  of  the 
Heine,  and  the  lowest  1  franc  13  centimes,  (22^  cents,)  in  the  C6tes  du  Nord.  Accord- 
ing to  the  **  Statistique  Agricole  Officielle,"  the  dailv  pay  of  a  woman  in  the  agricaltural 
districts  was  85  centimes,  (17  cents,)  and  that  of  children  63  centimes,  (12i  cents.) 
The  same  document  shows  that  the  male  agricultural  laborer  works,  on  an  average, 
200  days  in  the  year,  women  120,  and  children  80. 

If  the  above  figures  be  correct  the  day-laborer  earns  on  an  ayera^e  $70,  a  woman 
$20.40,  and  a  child  $10.  The  same  publication  gives  the  foUowing  calculations  on  the 
annual  expenses  of  .day-laborers,  single  and  married : 

Average  expefuUture  of  a  single  man, 

VxKDca, 

Lodging 27      $5  40 

Food 230      46  00 

Clothing 45       9  00 

Total 302     60  40 

Deducting  this  from  the  amount  which  it  was  calculated  he  earned  in  the  year,  $70, 
only  $9.60  remain  for  other  expenses  or  for  investment. 

Average  expenditure  of  a  married  day-laborer's  familg^  oonsisHng  of  fatker^  mother,  and 

children. 


Items  of  expenditure. 


In  French 
oorrenoy. 


In  United 
States  gold. 


Lodging 

Bres^ 

Vegetables 

Meat 

Milk 

Wine,  beer,  and  older 

Salt , 

Clothing 

Firing 

Taxes 

Other  expenses 

Total , 


Fr. 
43 

235 
36 
42 


24  0 

34  0 

7  50 

91  0 

32  0 

5  45 

32  0 


581    45 


$8  40 
47  00 
7  20 
840 
480 
680 
1  50 
18  20 
640 
1  09 
6  40 


116  29 


The  foregoing  is,  of  course,  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  French,  and  not  of 
an  English  laboring-man.  For  a  flEunily  consisting  of  five  persons  to  be  able  to  afford 
the  above  expenses,  they  must  all  work,  and  even  then  the  united  wages  leave  bnt  a 
small  margin. 
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In  French 
currency. 


In  United 
States,  gold. 


Man's  wages 

Woman's  wages , 

Three  children,  at  50  francs  a  year 

Total 


Fr.  C. 

350  0 

102  0 

150  0 


$70  00 
20  40 
30  00 


602      0 


120  40 


The  married  workman  is,  therefore,  according  to  this  calcnlation,  and  nnder  very 
favorable  circomstances,  still  worse  off  than  his  single  neighbor,  for  while  the  latter 
may,  if  he  is  economical,  lay  by  about  48  fi'ancs,  ($9.60,)  the  other  will  have  bat  a  bal- 
aDce  of  21  francs  ($4.20)  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Bat  it  mast  be  he/e  remarked  that  among  agricultural  laborers  in  France,  there  are 
a  certain  number  who  supplement  their  resources  by  the  prosecution  of  an  accessory 
indastry,  such  as  weaving,  wood-cutting,  sawing,  wooden-shoe-making,  cask-making, 
and  building.  Such  an  accessory  industry  may  increase  a  single  man's  wages  by 
aboat  190  francs  a  year,  ($38,)  but  it  is  probable  that  those  who  carry  on  a  trade  in  addi- 
tion to  their  agricultural  labor,  cannot  work  as  many  days  in  the  year  at  agriculture, 
and  consequently  earn  less  than  the  purely  agricultural  laborer.  It  is  calctuated  that 
about  8  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  laborers  are  engaged  in  some  trade.        *        * 

Id  order  to  form  a  just  appreciation  of  the  material  condition  of  a  working-man,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  average  amount  of  wages  he  earns  in  the 
year ;  we  must  also  know  how  much  is  to  be  deducted  from  this  sum  to  defray  the 
necessary  expenses  of  lodging  and  food. 

FOOD. 

The  food  of  the  French  workman  is,  bs  a  general  rule,  substantially  inferior  to  that 
to  which  the  Englishman  is  accustomed.  Many  a  French  factory-hand  never  has  any- 
thing better  for  his  breakfast  than  a  large  slice  of  common  sour  bread  rubbed  over 
with  an  onion  to  give  it  a  flavor.  For  dinner,  some  soup,  potatoes  or  carrots,  and 
sometimes  a  small  piece  of  pork,  which  costs  about  10  cents  a  pound ;  and  for  their 
last  meal  they  eat  the  meat  of  which  their  soup  was  composed.  With  this  frugal  fare 
some  drink  only  water,  others  half  a  bottle  of  cider,  beer,  or  wine.  Bread,  vegetables, 
and  fruit  are  generally  to  be  obtained  in  France  both  cheap  and  good ;  but  meat  is  bad 
and  dear. 

The  following  is  the  present  price  of  food  in  a  "  cuisine  ouvri^re  "  frequented  by  none 
but  factory-hands  at  Rouen  : 

Bill  of  fare. — A  dish  of  meat  and  vegetables,  6  cents;  bread  ad  libUumy  3  cents;  one- 
half  litre,  or  I-  of  a  pint  of  *'  cidre  coup€,''  or  cider  and  water,  2  cents — 11  cents  a  meal, 
t  of  a  pint  of  pure  cider,  3  cents ;  a  basin  of  soup,  4  cents— 7  cents. 

In  the  north  of  France  an  Englishman  need  make  no  difference  in  the  amount  or  the 
nature  of  the  diet  to  which  he  is  accustomed'.  As  he  approaches,  however,  the  southern 
districts  he  should  diminish  the  amount  of  animal  food  and  substitute  for  it  bread  and 
Tegetablee.  Bread  is  an  article  which  is  always  to  be  obtained  of  good  quality  in 
France,  and  Frenchmen  consume  it  in  much  larger  quantities  than  we  do.  It  forms 
the  "  pi^e  de  r^«istance  **  at  every  French  workman's  meal ;  and  all  other  articles  of 
food  are  regarded  as  accessories  to  what  in  France  is  literally  the  "  staff  of  life."  The 
French  have  always  been  renowned  for  their  culinary  skill.  It  is  a  talent  peculiar  to 
the  whole  nation.  The  very  poorest  classes  possess  it.  A  French  man  or  woman  will 
manufacture  a  palatable  meal  out  of  the  very  coarsest,  and  what,  to  our  ideaa,  may 
appear  even  most  repulsive  materials.  The  "  soupe,"  which  is  to  be  met  with  on  every 
French  workman's  table,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  concoction  of  hot  water,  pepper, 
and  gravy  which  the  richest  millionaire  in  England  is  obliged  to  put  up  with,  if  be  has  to 
dine  at  an  ordinary  English  provincial  hotel,  or  even  at  many  an  establishment  in  the 
metropolis  calling  itself  nrst-class.  And  yet  it  would  be  injudicious  sometimes  to  look  too 
closely  into  the  composition  of  the  French  dish.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  a  French  work- 
man can  live,  even  luxuriously,  where  an  Englishman  would  starve.  As  regards  bever- 
ages, beer  and  wine  are  good,  wholesome,  and  cheap.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  con- 
sumption of  beer  has  increased  enormously  among  all  classes.  Formerly  it  was  almost 
unknown  in  France ;  now  it  is  the  common  restaurant  beverage  of  the  Parisian 
middle-class.  The  workmen,  however,  still  cling  to  their  wine ;  the  beverage  com- 
monly consumed  by  all  classes  at  home.  The  beer  principally  drunk  is  the  light  Stras- 
burg,  which  still  bears  its  Qerman  name  of  ^*  bock,''  though  it  is  of  a  much  milder 
nature  than  the  original. 

The  French  are  very  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  the  deleterious  spirit  called  **  ab- 
sinthe,'' which  has  a  most  injurious  effect  on  their  health.  The  Englishman  is  at  all 
times  too  prone  to  indulge  freely  in  drink,  but  if  he  has  any  regai-d  for  his  health  he 
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will  beoairefal  to  avoid  dram-drinking,  (the  ''petit  verree,"  composed  of  all  sorts  of 
noxious  spirits ;)  fbn  in  addition  to  the  adulterated  character  of  these  spirituous  liquors, 
the  dry  climate  of  France  will  not  permit  men  to  take  with  impuni^  the  amount  of 
spirit  which  they  could,  perhaps,  lurink  in  England  without  any  positively  ii^jurioas 
effect. 

According  to  Dr.  Cenfeilhier  the  population  of  France  is  not  soffloiently  well  nour- 
ished. He  calculates  the  daily  consumption  of  alimentary  matter  by  a  stxong,  healthy 
man  to  be,  at  present,  from  46  to  49  ounces,  viz,  28  ounces  water,  14  ounces  carbon,  and 
7  ounces  azote  or  nitrogen.  In  order,  he  says,  that  the  matter  eliminated  should  be  reg- 
niarly  replaced,  there  ought  to  be  an  excess  of  carbon  and  nitrosen.  A  healthy  man 
ought,  therefore,  to  consume  daily  31  ounces  of  dry  food,  or  6  cwt  1  qr.  14.297  lbs.  annu- 
ally.   The  rations  of  the  French  soldier  have  been  fixed  upon  this  calculation. 

It  is.  however,  proved  that  the  average  dailv  consumption  of  the  whole  population  is 
onlv  4  cwt.  1  qr.  9.017  lbs.,  instead  of  6  cwt.  1  qr.  14.297  lbs.  per  man  annuidly ;  but, 
if  the  number  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  be  deducted,  the  consumption  will  be 
4  cwt.  2  qrs.  3.63  lbs.,  a  difference  of  £K)m  1  cwt.  3  qrs.  2.416  lbs.  to  1  cwt.  3  qm. 
13.439  lbs.,  or  29  per  cent.  This  consumption,  which  corresponds  to44  ealloos  of  wheat, 
22  gallons  of  barley  or  rye,  75.018  pounds  of  meat,  and  80.377  pounds  of  potatoes,  is,  ao- 
cording  to  the  doctor,  much  above  the  average  or  the  last  century,  but  is,  be  considers, 
still  insafficient.  This  must  be  very  much  below  the  average  wants  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  population,  because  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  me  general  consumption  is 
relatively  greater  among  the  upper  classes  and  in  towns,  than  among  the  poorer  olaases 
and  in  the  country. 

As  regards  the  consumption  of  wheat  alone,  the  avetege  is  stated  to  have  been  33 
gallons  per  man  in  1821,  and  63  gallons  per  man  in  1862. 

The  consumption  of  meat  per  head  since  the  year  1812  is  shown  by  the  following 
table,  in  pounds : 


Years. 

Sheep,  pigs, 
goats. 

Oxen. 

Cows, 
calves. 

TotaL 

1812 

4,409 
11,023 
17,637 
17,637 
22,046 

2,205 
4,409 
4,409 
4.409 
6,614 

15,432 
17,637 
17,637 
24,251 
24,251 

22.046 
33,069 
39,683 
46,297 
52,711 

1830 

1840 

1852 

lo62 

Taking  into  oonsideration  the  increase  of  population,  the  consumption  per  head  for 
1871  would  be  over  72  pounds.  In  1862,  1,900,000,000  pounds  of  meat  were  consumed 
in  France,  (reckoning  the  kilograoune"  at  2  pounds  English :)  48  per  cent,  were  oxen, 
40  per  cent,  pigs,  12  per  cent,  sheep  tfnd  goats ;  in  all,  16,000,000  of  animsds  were  slaugh- 
tered. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  price  of  provisions  in  France  during  a  period  of 
thirty-two  years: 


Average  period  of 
years. 


Half  a  kilo = 1. 1-10  of  a  pound. 


S 


Ordinary-aixed  bird. 


I 


Half 
kilo. 


s 


do««.4^5^- 


I 


1824-1833 
1834-1843 
1844-1853 

1854 , 

1855 


10.  71.510.  73-5|a073-5|0.083-5|0.163.5|0.484.5|0.7S3.5te).141.5 

74-5        81-5        8  91-5       173-5      583-5^      782-5       15 

814^        84^5        83-5      10  193-5      573-5      84  16 

02-5       101-5        04-5       131-5      M  679-5  1    01-5       18 

109-51      111-5       104-5       131-5|     979^      731-5  1  061-5      103-5 


10.081-510.5795 

63fr5 

S53^ 
1  93 
1343^ 


83-5 
0:2-5 
104-5 
113-5 


Annual  increaaej  per  cent. 


From  1824-1833  to 

1834-1843 190.163-5 

From  1834-1843  to 

1844-1853 

From  1844-1853  to 

1854 

From  1854  to  1855 
From  1834-1833  to 

1855 


•a  154-5 10. 103^  $0.14 


119^      1434 


583-5 
3134-5 


341-5 


6334} 
196 


363-5 


15 


554-5 
904 


179-5 


•0.1434SI0.111.5 
994-5       19 


164 
399-51      411-5 


9833-5 
513-5 


la  108^10. 111-5  la  00  44  lo.n 


894-5      68 
179 


3614 


141-5      1394 


7914 
11944 


3544 


50 

177441 


9914 


1834      G6K5 


9934 
14814 


3144 


18134 
178 


10384 


*  The  kilogramme  ia  equivalent  to  9.305  Iba.  avoirdnpoia. 
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CLOTHING. 

The  Freooh  workman  wears  a  blue  linen  bloase  and  trousers.  The  suit  costs  10«. 
(t^42,)  and  one  will  last  from  one  to  two  years.  The  only  difference  made  in  winter 
is  to  put  on  two  extra  shirts,  a  wooldn  one  over  a  cotton.  Cloth  clothing  is  more  ex- 
pensive in  France  than  in  England :  and  as  there  is  no  occasion  for  an  Englishman 
Trho  has  emigrated  to  the  north  of  France  to  make  any  change,  it  rests  with  him  to 
jadge  whether  it  would  not  be  more  economical  for  him  to  adopt  the  cheaper,  but  less 
durable,  dress  of  the  country.  In  either  case,  he  will  probably  find  that  clothing  costs 
more  in  France  than  in  England.  In  the  south  of  France,  however,  an  English  work- 
man ought  certainly  to  adopt  the  blouse,  which  is  infinitely  cooler  and  pleasanter  than 
his  own  dress,  when  there  is  great  heat. 

The  following  prices  are  those  at  present  charged  by  a  firm  in  Paris,  whose  principal 
dealings  are  with  the  working-class : 


Francs. 


U.S.] 


jold  dol- 
ors. 


Complete  suit 

Pilotot  ...t 

Coat 

Trousers  and  waistcoat 

Troosers 

Great-coat 

A  coat,  a  pair  of  trousers,  a  waistcoat,  a  hat,  a  shirt, } 
a  pair  of  gloves  and  a  cravat ) 

WifrHng-dreBS. 

Overalls * 

Blouses 

Shirts,  apiece i 

Boots 


0  to  53 
0  to  38 
0  to  52 
0  to  30 
0  to  32 
0  to  39 
The  whole  lor 
70  francs. 


1  60  to  2  75 

1  90  to  4  25 

2  25  to  5  50 
4  0  to  15  0 


5  00  to  10  40 
3  80  to  7  60 
7  00  to  10  40 
3  80  to  6  00 
2  40  to  6  40 
5  00  to  7  80 

14  00 


32  to  55 

38  to  85 

45  to  1  10 

80  to  3  00 


LODGINGS. 


Speaking  generally,  home-comforts  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
French  workmen.  Their  houses  in  the  small  towns  and  in  the  country  are  mere  lath 
and  plaster  erections,  ill-calculated  to  resist  either  the  heat  of  the  summer  or  the  cold 
<tf  winter.  No  doubt  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "Cit^ 
Oavri^res,"  which  have  been  built  in  Paris,  Marseilles,  Amiens,  and  other  towns.  Many 
employers  have  also  followed  the  good  example  thus  set  them,  and  have  built  as  good 
hoQses  for  their  work-people  as  can  be  met  with  in  the  beet  parts  of  England.  In  large 
towns  the  artisans  usually  live  in  apartments  in  flats,  which  are  apt  to  be  overcrowded, 
and,  as  a  rule,  dirty.  Workmen  do  not  appear  to  have  much  difficulty  in  finding  lodg- 
ings near  their  work ;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  Paris,  on  account  of  the  local  separa- 
tion of  classes. 

The  "  Cit^  Onvri^res, "  already  mentioned,  are  not  all  built  on  the  same  plan.  Some 
are  large  barracks  under  regnlatioiv  in  which  apartments  are  let  out  at  a  cneap  rate  to 
the  working-classes.  Although  these  buildings  have  been  erect<ed  with  every  regard 
for  the  comfort  of  the  working-man,  and  the  regulations  are  made  as  little  oppressive 
as  is  compatible  with  the  order  and  regularity  which  are  essential  for  individual  hap- 
piness where  large  masses  of  men  are  brought  together  under  the  same  roof,  still  they 
have  never  been  popular  among  the  classes  for  whose  benefit  they  were  erected.  The 
French  workman  objects  to  supervision.  On  his  return  home  he  wishes  to  be  a  free 
man,  and  to  be  master  of  his  own  household ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  for  lack  of  a 
Mffident  nnmber  of  working-men  applicants,  many  of  the  apartments  in  these  build- 
iocs  are  let  to  a  class  for  whom  they  were  never  intended,  liie  Cit^  Ouvri^re  at  Mar- 
solles  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  this  class  of  building.  It  is  built  on  the  side  of 
the  well-known  hill  which  overlooks  Marseilles,  and  which  is  surmounted  by  the  little 
ehapel  ccmsecrated  to  NAtre  Dame  de  la  Garde.  It  consists  of  a  single  building  of  three 
itones,  and  contains  150  rooms  opening  on  to  long  corridors.  The  rooms  are  let  for 
80c  toll  and  |1.20a  month.  The  fhmitnre  consists  of  an  iron  bedstead,  a  table, 
two  chairs,  a  cupboard  and  a  looking-glass.    Only  men  are  admitted. 

The  workmen  have  the  use  of  a  large  restaurant  in  the  house  at  very  moderate  prices. 
A  physician  attends  and  gives  medicine  gratis.  Hot-baths  are  prepared  every  Sunday, 
and  cost  5  cents. 
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The  Cit6  Oavri^re,  in  Paris,  in  the  Rue  Roohechonart,  contains  170  dwellinffB,  besides 
a  ealle  d^asile  and  a  small  establishment  of  baths.  Fnrniture  is  not  providcfd.  The 
rooms  are  better  than  can  be  obr>ained  by  workmen  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  price 
about  the  same.  The  Cit^  Napoleon  was  the  first  Cit^  Onvri^re  erected  in  Paris,  and  is 
composed  of  15  houses,  929  dweUings  for  married  workmen,  and  604  rooms  for  bachelors. 
Rent  for  workmen,  $13.40  to  $50  a  year ;  for  employes  or  clerks,  |69  to  |79.  The  fur- 
nished rooms  are  let  for  $1.60  a  month.  At  Amiens,  similar  erections  have  been  made. 
Rent  for  family,  from  $15.60  to  $25.20. 

The  system,  which  has  really  been  a  perfect  success,  is  that  adopted  at  Mulbouse.  The 
workmen's  dwellings  consist  of  rows  of  two-storied  houses,  each  with  a  garden  attached, 
and  the  condition  of  the  lease  is  such  that  a  workman,  after  a  certain  number  of  years, 
can  obtain  the  freehold  of  his  house.  This  has  an  immense  moral  influence  on  the 
popniation.  There  is  no  irritating  system  of  supervision.  The  workman  feels  that  he 
IS  the  possessor  of  a  real  home,  that  in  a  few  years  he  will  become  a  proprietor  ;  and 
thus  the  whole  character  of  the  man  is  changed.  His  self-respect  increases,  ho  feels 
himself  a  member  of  the  body-politic,  and  his  interests  enlist  him  on  the  side  of  order. 

The  following  passages  are  extracted  from  a  sanitary  report  on  the  condition  of  Lille 
which  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  municipality  of  that  town  in  1832.  Great 
improvements  have  been  effected  since  that  date,  and  several  new  quarters  for  the 
working-classes  have  been  erected ;  but  if  the  misery  is  no  less  now  than  1dp1832,  there 
is  still  enough  left  to  afford  ample  scope  for  improvement : 

''•It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  dwellings  of  our  working-classes  without  seeing 
them.  Through  the  state  of  indifference  and  demoralization  in  which  they  live,  they 
bring  themselves  into  a  condition  of  dreadful  and  deadly  misery.  In  their  dark,  under- 
ground dens,  in  their  rooms,  which  might  be  taken  for  cellars,  the  atmosphere,  how- 
ever loathsome,  is  never  changed.  The  walls  are  covered  with  filth.  The  beds,  when 
there  are  any,  consist  of  dirty  planks,  covered  with  damp  and  putrid  straw.  The  coarse 
sheet,  the  color  and  material  of  which  is  hidden  under  a  layer  of  dirt,  resembles  a  sieve 
in  texture. 

''  The  furniture  is  mildewed,  bedaubed,  and  broken.  The  windows,  always  closed, 
are  pasted  up  with  paper  so  blackened  and  smoked  that  the  light  is  unable  to  pene- 
trate. In  some  cases  the  windows  are  nailed  up  by  the  proprietor  to  prevent  the  panes 
of  class  from  being  broken  by  opening.  The  floor  is  worse  than  all,  strewed  with  rub- 
bisn,  filth,  cinders,  and  remnants  of  vegetables  picked  up  in  the  streets,  and  infected 
with  vermin  of  all  kinds..   The  air  is  unfit  to  be  breathed,"  &c. 

M.  Blanqui  has  thus  described  the  workmen's  habitations  at  Rouen  :  ^*  The  entrance 
is  often  by  a  low,  dark,  and  narrow  passage,  where  a  man  can  hardly  stand  upright 
These  passages  are  the  bed  of  a  fetid  stream  issuing  from  the  difierent  stories  aoc^ 
apartments,  and  which  runs  into  the  small  court-yara  and  there  stagnates.  The  sUur- 
oases  are  spiral,  without  light  or  bannisters,  bristling  with  hardened  filth,  and  by  them 
are  reached  dismal  low  dens,  with  windows  and  doors  which  scarcely  open  or  shut, 
and  with  little  or  no  furniture.  The  youngest  children  sleep  on  a  baff  of  cinders ;  the 
rest  of  the  family,  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  are  all  huddled  together  on 
a  miserable  litter." 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  these  wretched  classes, 
and  much  has  been  effected  since  the  above  was  written,  but  the  amount  of  poverty 
that  prevails  renders  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  it. 

M.  Jules  Simon  remarks,  in  speaking  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  working- 
classes  in  the  French  towns,  that  luckily  they  are  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  their  mis- 
ery, and  in  proof  of  this  he  quotes  an  old  woman  lying  on  some  wret-ched  straw  in  a 
damp  cellar,  who,  pointing  to  her  neighbor  on  the  i^et,  bare  floor,  said,  ''I  am  not  rich, 
bat,  thank  God,  I  have  my  pallet  of  straw." 

WAGES  AND  QUALITY  OF  WORK. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trustworthiness  of  the  workman  has  an  influence  in 
roost  trades  on  his  rate  of  wages.  Of  course,  in  some  mechanical  employments,  where 
the  workman  is  but  a  machine,  and  where  there  is  no  scope  for  the  quality  of  honesty 
or  dishonesty  to  make  its  influence  apparent,  the  former  may  not  be  remunerated  as  it 
should  be ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  trades,  such  as  the  jeweler's,  honesty  fetches 
a  high  price.  The  persistent  abstraction  of  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  silk  given  to 
the  Lyons  workmen  to  manufacture  haa  always  weighed  heavily  on  the  trade  of  that 
city.  The  workman  forgets  that  the  effect  of  this  potty  fraud  is  to  increase  the  cost  of 
production,  first,  by  loss  of  material ;  second,  by  increased  ex{>enditure  in  supervision. 
He  forgets  that  the  manufacturer  has  to  contend  with  competition ;  that  his  comi>eti- 
tors  are  foreigners,  who,  perhaps,  are  not  so  heavily  weighted  in  the  race,  working, 
probably,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  and  where  a  stricter  code  of  morals  pre- 
vails.   On  this  subject,  M.  P.  Beaulieu,  in  his  "  Populations  Ouvri^res,"  says :  "  The 
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nuiDiifactnrer  who  is  the  victim  of  petty  larceny  is  obliged  to  sell  his  goods  at  the 
Bame  rate  as  foreign  manufacturers,  although  the  cost  of  production  is  greater  in  his 
case,  owing  to  the  frauds  to  which  he  is  subject.  To  meet  this  he  has  but  one  resource,  ' 
yiZf  the  diminution  of  the  rate  of  wages.  Either  the  factory  or  work-shop  must  be 
closed  or  wages  must  be  lowered.  There  is  no  middle  course,  and  in  either  case  the 
workman  is  the  sufferer." 

Id  1856  the  French  govcmmenti  alive  to  the  economical  consequences  of  the  dearth 
of  1853,  instituted  inquiries  on  the  influence  which  the  iucreased  price  of  food  bad 
exercised  on  the  rate  of  wages,  with  the  following  results : 

Bate  of  wages  in  the  pritn^pal  departmental  towns  {Paris  excepted)  during  the  years  1853 

and  1857. 


DAILY  WAGES  OF  A  WORKING-MAN  WHKN 

BOARDED 

• 

1853. 

.  1857. 

In- 
crease. 

Ordinarv  nav 

iO  19 
14f 

10  2U 
28 
17 

$0  02i 

Maximum  pay.... 

Minimum  nav 

««*.u«uuau      ±'*mj  ......    ....  ....   ....  ....   ....  ......  ......    ..... 

WHEN  NOT  BOARDED. 


Ordinary  pay. 
Haximnm  pay 
Minimum  pay 


1853. 


|0  37f 
47 
30J 


1857. 


$0  m 

54 
35 


In- 
crease. 


CO  05 
07 
04i 


From  tbe  above  table  it  would  appear  that  wages,  taken  en  gros^  increased  betweeu 
1863  and  1857  at  the  rate  of  about  14  per  cent.,  or  one-seventh. 

But  the  most  important  point  to  ascertain  is  tbe  ordinary  daily  rate  of  wages  of 
workmen  not  boarded,  who  compose  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  working-mon,  and 
form  the  real  laboring  class.  Under  this  category  it  was  found  that  ornamental  work- 
erB  in  stone  attained  to  the  highest  rate  of  wages,  viz :  68  cents  in  1853,  and  80  cents  in 
1857.  Some  of  the  more  experienced  workmen  in  the  same  profession  received  even  as 
much  as  94  cents  in  1853  and  $1.14  in  1857.  After  them  came  the  workers  in  Jewelry  and 
precious  stones,  who  received  55  cents  in  1853,  and  59  cents  in  1857.  The  wig-makers 
leceived  the  lowest  wages,  27  centa  in  1853,  and  33  cents  in  1857 ;  and  the  weavers  2S^ 
cents  in  1853,  and  31i  cents  in  1857. 

Among  women  the  artificial-flower  makers  obtained  the  highest  rate  of  wages. 
From  26^  centa  their  wages  rose  witbin  the  five  years  to  30  cents.  The  worst  paid  were 
the  slop-makers,  19  cents  in  1853,  and  25  cents  in  1857 ;  the  stay-makers,  the  embroid- 
erers, and  the  seamstresses,  who  received  from  19j^  cents  to  19 J  cents  in  1853,  and  22^ 
cents  to  23  cents  in  1857. 

In  1854  and  1855  the  following  were  the  rates  of  wages  of  workmen  engaged  in  the 
bonse-building  trade  in  the  principal  departmental  towns : 

Average  dailg  rate  of  wages  obtained  hy  a  good  workman  in  the  huilding-trade, 

Maaon  :  In  1854,  43  cents ;  in  1855,  44i  cents. 
Carpenter:  In  1854,  46  cents;  in  1855,  47^  cents. 
Joiner :  In  1854,  46  cents ;  in  1855,  48  cents. 
Locksmith :  In  1854,  47^  cents ;  in  1855,  49  cents. 

The  quality  of  the  work  executed  by  French  workmen  is,  as  a  general  rule,  good. 
They  have  much  more  taste  than  the  English  workmen ;  they  consequently  excel  in 
the  manufacture  of  all  articles  of  luxury  where  refinement  and  a  correct  eye  for  the 
artistic  are  necessary ;  but  where  solidity  or  accurate  finish  is  required,  especially  in 
iron  and  steel  work,  the  Englishman  is  superior. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton,  which  now  occupies  so  prominent  a  position  among  the 
industries  of  the  world,  was  not  introduced  into  France  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  1816  the  French  manufactories  were  employed  on  more  than 
12,000,000  kilogrammes  (11,810  tons)  per  annum. 

29  L  n  ] 
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Tho  cotton  iodastry  in  France  has  from  its  very  commencemeut  adopted  as  its 
spicialil^  the  manafacture  of  fine  texture,  while  England  on  the  other  band  has  prin- 
cipally aimed  at  the  prodaction  of  coarse  articles  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  French  textures, 
in  consequence  of  their  fineness  and  elegance,  have  always  sold  for  higher  prices  tlian 
the  EngUsb,  but  the  proportion  between  the  two  prices  has  always  remained  aboufc  the 
same. 

The  average  wages  of  cotton-spinners  are  from  30  cents  to  40  cents;  40  cents  is  paid 
for  spinning  two  sides  and  30  cent«  for  spinning  one  side. 

The  hours  of  work  at  Rouen  formerly  were  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  They  are  now 
reduced  from  6  a.  m.  to  6.15  p.  ni.,  and  in  some  establishments  only  from  6  a.  m.  to  5.15 
p.  m.;  but  the  employers  state  that  they  are  afraid  they  will  not  be  able  permanently 
to  adhere  to  this  reduction  on  account  of  the  loss  which  this  diminution  of  labor 
entails. 

The  following  shows  the  difference  in  the  wages  of  the  workers  in  cotton  in  1860 
and  1870 : 

Piece-work. — Average  salaries  per  day  of  good  tcorkmen, 

1860.      1870. 

Spinners |0  32    fO  39i 

Weavers 59         74 

Carders 34         39^ 

Winders,  (men  or  women) 25         39^ 

Children '. 14i       25 

Average = 33^       37} 

This  augmentation  of  wages  is  at  the  rate' of  30  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

The  proportion  between  the  men,  women,  and  children  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years 
of  age  employed  in  the  cottoi^-factories  of  France,  is  50  per  cent,  men,  25  per  cent 
women,  and  25  per  cent,  children. 

In  sdine  manufactories  a  good  weaver,  employed  at  piece-work,  can  gain  as  mooh  as 
$1.19  a  day,  but  this  is  an  exception. 

In  the  Vosges  wages  are  a  little  lower  than  those  already  quoted,  but  the  augmenta- 
tion during  the  last  ten  years  has  followed  tho  same  ratio. 


Daily  wages  in  the  cotton^irade  at  Amiens, 

Wages  in  U.  S.  fEokL 

Hecklers $0  40toJOeo 

Preparers 30  to      40 

Spinners 30  to      50 

Reelers 30  to      50 

Doffers 12  to      45 

Weavers 40  to      80 

Mechanics 60to  1  00 

Foremen 80  to  2  40 

The  houses  built  for  their  work-people  by  the  Compagnie  Anonyme  consist  of  fbur  , 
rooms,  with  a  coal-shed  and  a  small  garden.    The  rent  before  the  war  was  50  cents, 
which  has  now  been  reduced  to  25  cents.    The  houses  of  the  same  class  in  the  neigh- 
borhood are  let  at  from  50  cents  to  55  cents. 

•  •  •  *  •  •  « 

Elbwuf, — This  town,  which  holds  such  a  prominent  place  in  the  manufacture  of  clotk, 
contains  from  9,000  to  10,000  workmen  permanently  residing  withiu  its  limits ;  ahoat 
20,000  altogether,  counting  the  floating  population.  The  value  of  the  manufactures  of 
this  town  amounted  in  1858  to  85,000,000  francs,  rf  17,000,000.) 

The  fact  that  the  number  of  workmen  employed  for  the  last  half  century  has  not  al- 
tered, is  worthy  of  notice,  although  the  production  has  so  enormously  increased.  Thus 
if  we  take,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  years  1804  and  1853,  that  is  to  say,  a  year  in 
which  all  the  work  w^as  executed  by  hand,  and  a  year  in  which  machinery  was  em- 
ployed, It  will  be  found  that  the  same  number  of  men  were  employed,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  in  the  amount  produced. 

In  1804, 15,500  pieces  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  while  in  1853  82,000  pieces  were 
made.  In  1804  three  kinds  of  cloth  were  made,  the  average  price  of  which  was  24 
francs  the  metre.  In  1853  the  action  of  machinery  had  reduced  the  average  price  to 
12  francs  the  metre.  The  cloth  manufactured  in  1853  for  12  francs  was  superior  to  the 
cloth  which  in  1804  sold  for  20  francs. 

The  wages  of  the  workmen  in  1804  were  24  cents  a  day ;  women,  15  cents ;  children 
4  to  6  cents.  In  1853  tho  average  had  risen  to  55  cents  for  men,  35  cents  for  women, 
and  18  cents  for  children.     *  «#•#•• 
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Lille.^Tb\B  is  a  very  large  center  of  indnstry,  tbo  cottoD-spinners  alone  amonnting 
to  7,000  or  8,000  in  number.  The  popnlation  of  the  town  is  over  154,000,  and  the  iuhal^ 
itants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lace,  tnlle,  and  cotton  fabrics.  The 
climate,  like  that  ot  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  England.  Men 
earn  firora  50  to  65  cents  a  day,  an(J  the  women  50  cents,  working  twelve  hours.    In  the 

cotton-mills  wages  average  from  44  couts  to  sometimes,  but  rarely,  70  cents  a  day. 

#♦•  «  #  »  • 

Oisseh — ^The  wages  here  are  :  men,  from  60  cents  to  $1 ;  women,  from  30  cents  to  60 

cents ;  youths  and  girls,  from  25  cents  to  55  cents ;  and  children,  from  15  to  20  cents. 

#  »  »  •  #  #  # 

Rouen, — The  cost  of  provisions  at  Rouen  is  as  follows :  meat,  20  cents  a  pound  ; 
milk,  2  cents  the  litre ;  bread  4  cents  a  pound.  *  »  •  The  rate  of  wages  is  as 
follows :  Fitters  in  engineering  works  get  87|  cents  to  $1.18  a  day  j  turners  the  same ; 
smiths  working  steam-haniraers,  $1.50  a  day";  iron-molders,  from  $1  to  $1.25  a  day  ; 
"  monteurs,"  being  better  educated  and  of  rather  a  superior  class,  get  14  to  16  cents 
per  boar.    **»**» 

The  want  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  here  tends  to  inferior  workmanship ;  and 
the  employers  do  not  speak  very  highly  of  the  amount  of  tt^lent  shown  by  their  men, 
nor  of  their  evincing  much  pride  in  their  work.  The  hours  of  work  varv  from  eleven 
to  twelve  hoars  in  the  town ;  in  the  country  they  are  nearly  always  twelve.  In  Paris 
alone  thej^  are  ten,  but  they  are  scarcely  ever  ten  elsewhere,  except  in  cases  where  the 
bofiioess  is  in  the  hands  of  a  company  who  are  spending  money  which  is  not  their  own. 
All  firms  who  work  for  themselves  work  for  eleven  or,  more  generally,  twelve  hours. 

At  the  manufacturing  town  of  Bolbec,  in  the  neigbborhood.  where  there  are  several 
lar^e  capitalists,  the.men  work  for  eleven  hours  only  :  and  tne  system  adopted  there 
by  these  employers,  who  are  endeavoring  to  better  the  condition  of  their  workmen, 
seems  to  have  resulted  in  making  them  more  settled,  and  to  have  improved  the  whole 
tome  of  their  character ;  they  evince  more  pride  in  their  work,  and  thus  repay  their 
employer  by  attending  to  bis  interests,  while  their  whole  morale  is  raised ;  but  this 
woold  hardly  be  possible  in  a  large  town  where  the  proprietors  did  not  all  agree  to  act 
in  concert  iu  the  matter. 

Valenciennes  has  almost  entirely  ceased  to  produce  the  lace  which  bears  its  name. 
Tbe  workmen  who  make  the  real  Valenciennes  lace  earn  26  cents  a  day :  those  who 
make  the  imitation,  as  it  is  made  in  Belgium,  earn  1  franc,  50  centimes,  (30  cents)  for 
twelve  hours'  work.    The  workers  in  coarse  lace  earn  25  cents. 

The  large  coal-fields  in  the  neighborhood,  in  what  is  called  the  Bassin  de  Valen- 
ciennes, supply  three-fourths  of  the  ooal  obtained  in  the  whole  of  France,  and  concen- 
trate in  this  district  a  large  mining  population,  which  numbered  in  1864  nearly  17,000 
bands.    The  yield  the  year  before  was  over  3,000,000  tons  of  coal.       •      •      •      # 

CkalonS'tur-Mame. — With  the  exception  of  a  glass  manufactory  and  two  stocking 
manufactories,  which  employ  a  number  of  women,  there  are  no  great  industrial  estab- 
lishments here.  The  hodmen  get  from  50  cents  to  60  cents  a  day.  The  last  prices  are 
the  same  as  in  the  spinning  factories  in  the  little  town  of  Suippes,  twenty  kilometres 
^rom  Chalons.  Unfortunately  the  lodgings  are  of  a  very  low  character,  damp,  and 
unhealthy.  They  cost,  unfurnished,  from  $30  to  $40  a  year  for  a  family  of  four  per- 
wns.  The  climate  is  healthy.  The  average  temperature  varies  between  9(P  Fahren- 
heit, in  tbe  summer,  and  15°  Fahrenheit,  in  the  winter,  the  average  lying  between  50° 
.  Fahrenheit  and  60°  Fahrenheit.  Coal  costs  80  cents  to  90  cents  the  100  kilogrammes, 
(I  cwt.  3  qrs.  24  lbs.  7  oz ;)  bread,  per  pound,  4  cents ;  meat,  per  pound,  18  cents ; 
batter,  per  pound,  28  cents ;  eggs,  eacn,  2  cents ;  potatoes,  per  pound,  5  cents ;  bacon, 
per  pound,  18  cents ;  wine,  per  pint,  5^  cents ;  beer,  per  pint,  3  cents. 

Lins  le Saulnier.— Cheese' find  wine  are  the  staple  products  of  this  district.  A  salt- 
mine, employing  150  hands,  gives  work  to  the  population.  A  mechanic,  in  proportion 
to  his  skill  and  strength,  can  earn  from  45  cents  to  70  cents  a  day.  Masons,  carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths,  &c,,  receive  about  4  francs  or  5  francs  (80  cents  or  |1)  for  a  day's 
work  of  twelve  hours.  Liodgings,  consisting  of  single  rooms,  cost  from  $10  to  $13. 
Workmen  sometimes  live  in  boarding-houses  for  $8  to  $10  a  month ;  but  many  find  it 
cheaper  to  live  at  home.    The  climate  is  a  temperate  one. 

Sanqf. — ^The  wages  here  are  very  low  and  workmen  are  obliged  to  live  with  the 
greatest  economy.  Mechanics,  for  instance,  who  are  the  most  numerous  class  here, 
only  receive  from  39  cents  to  50  cents  a  day.  The  best  onl^  get  from  60  cents  to  80 
cents,  llie  skilled  workman  only  recta ves  80  cents  p?r  diem.  Beyond  these,  higher 
wa^  are  only  given  for  piece-work  t6  workmen  employed  in  special  branches 
of  mdostry  in  large  establishments.  These  can  live  well  on  their  earnings.  Miners 
puddlers,  plate-rollers,  casters,  and  mechanics  can  get  on,  and  even  live  well,  if  they 
are  sensible  men  and  economically  disposed.  The  embroiderers  and  the  lace-workers 
of  Mireconrt.  who  number,  the  former  about  40,000  workmen,  the  second  about  25,000, 
are  very  badly  paid.  In  1852,  the  lace-workers  of  Mireconrt  complained  that  their 
daily  labor  of  twenty  hours  only  produced  35  centimes  to  40  centimes  (7  to  8  cents) 
while  formerly  they  received  from  14^  centimes  to  19  centimes.        »        •        *        # 
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BKHms  is  indebted  to  the  manafiicttire  of  wool  for  its  important  indostrial  position. 
It  holds  the  first  rank  in  the  amount  of  production,  30,000  to  40,000  workmen  being 
employed  in  this  branch  of  indostry.  8inoe  the  introdnotion  of  st'eam-cardini;  the 
workmen  employed  in  this  department  have  suffered  considerably.  While  an  indus- 
trious workman  requires  an  assistant  to  enable  him  to  card  by  hand,  in  the  year,  715  to 
770  pounds,  the  machine  can  prepare  33,000  pounds  to  45,000  pounds  in  the  same  time. 
Formerly  a  carder  could  earn  300  francs  ($60)  a  year,  a  sum  insufficient  to  support  liim 
comfortably,  but  now  he  cannot  earn  even  that. 

Taking  the  average  of  all  the  industries  in  Rheims  by  hand  as  well  as  by  machinery 
the  income  of  the  artisan  in  1860  was  $100.  If  we  separate  those  who  work  by  hand 
£rom  those  who  work  with  the  aid  of  machinery,  it  will  be  found  that  the  former 
earned  $80  per  year,  and  the  latter  |]20. 

St,  Eticnne, — ^The  following  table  gives  the  prices  of  provisions  at  St.  Etienne  in  1871 : 


Articles. 


Wheat per  100  kilogrammes,  220  pounds.. 

Rye per  100  kilogrammes.. 

Barley per  100  kilogrammes.. 

Oats per  100  kilogrammes. . 

Pease per  100  kilogrammes.. 

Lentils..... per  100  kilogrammes.. 

Beans per  100  kilogrammes. 

Potatoes per  100  kilogrammes.. 

Flour per  100  kilogrammes  . 

Bread,  white per  100  kilogrammes.. 

Bread,  brown per  100  kilogrammes.. 

Bread,  black per  100  kilogrammes. . 

Beef.... "per  kilogramme.. 

Veal per  kilogramme.. 

Mutton per  kilogramme.. 

Pork per  kilogramme.. 


pS 

*«  i 

o    . 

©  B 

c  i:* 

^  u 

Z.  o 

k   <9 

a  w 

H4 

^^ 

/.       C' 

*^  50 

$5  30 

18  00 

3  00 

20  50 

4  10 

20  50 

4  10 

:«00 

640 

50  00 

10  00 

27  00 

500 

6  50 

1  30 

40  00 

800 

50  00 

10  00 

45  00 

980 

34  00 

680 

1  90 

•18 

1  80 

•17i 

1  90 

*18 

1  60 

•15^ 

•  Per  pound. 

Lyon$  contains  about  300  manufactories  of  silk,  and  &s  several  are  in  the  hands  of 
partners,  the  manufacturers  number  from  about  450  to  500.  About  three-tiftbs  of  the 
production  is  for  tbe  foreign  market.  Tbere  are  70,000  looms  at  work,  employing 
175,000  hands.  In  1860  the  wages  paid  were  at  the  rate  of  13^  cents  per  yard.  Tbe 
weaver  can  make  a  little  more  than  4  metres  (4^  yards)  a  day,  working  &om  5  in  the 
morning  until  10  at  night,  which  brought  in  70  cents.  Tbirty-tive  cents  out  of  the 
above  sum  went  to  the  owner  of  the  loom,  and  35  cents  to  the  workman.  Some  are 
better  paid,  but  the  average  is  36  cents  per  day. 

The  m^ority  of  the  Lvous  workmen  occupy  large  hous^  of  five  or  six  stories,  bailt 
expressly  for  them.  The  rooms  are  made  sufhciently  lofty  to  take  in  a  Jacquard 
loom,  and  are  let  separately.  Tbe  largest  part  of  the  room  is  devoted  to  the  looms, 
the  numbers  of  which  vary  from  two  to  six,  while  the  remainder  of  the  space,  forming 
a  kind  of  alcove,  lighted  sometimes  by  a  window,  is  divided— thanks  to  the  beight  of 
the  room — into  two  divisions,  one  above  the  other.  The  upper  part  is  reserved  for  the 
children  and  assistants;  the  lower  half  serves  as  kitchen,  sitciug-i'oou),  and  bed-room 
for  the  owner  of  the  looms.  The  staircases  are  largo  and  airy.  The  healthiness  of  the 
modem  lodgings  and  the  assistance  of  machinery  in  weaving  have  had  a  marked  efifeot 
on  the  health  and  physique  of  the  population.  #  #  •  • 

The  French  law  for  the  protection  of  children  is  not  so  stringent  as  the  law  in  England. 
Children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age  may  work  in  France  eieht  houra  out  of  tbe 
twenty-four,  that  is  one  and  a  half  hours  longer  than  in  Fngland.  There  is  also  no 
effective  system  of  supervision.  The  French  law  only  applies  to  manufactories  and 
establishments  in  which  machinery  moved  by  mechanical  power  is  used,  or  in  work- 
shops containing  more  than  twenty  workmen.  The  Lyons  workshops  never  hold  more 
than  six  workmen,  and  the  government  has  never  used  the  power  conferred  ou  it 
by  this  law  to  extend  the  prohibition.  It  is,  therefore,  a  dead  letter  as  far  as  the  ailk 
manufacture  is  concerned. 
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Market  and  retail  prices  of  provisions  at  Lyons  in  Sfptemher,  1871. 

Market. 

Batter,  per  kilogramme,  2  pounds  3|  onnces tO  42 

E^  per  100 1  43 

Cheese,  per  kilogramme 27 

Fresh  sea-fish — 1st  qaality,  per  kilogramme 64 

Vmh  sea-fish — 2d  quality,  per  kilogramme 29 

Fresh-water  fish — carp,  per  kilogramme 29 

.  Fresh-water  fish — tench,  per  kilogramme 46 

Freith- water  fish,  pike,  per  kilogramme 89 

Retail.  Market. 

Bread,  per  kilogramme 8  c.  7|o. 

Beef;  per  kilogramme 27^  27 

Vet],  per  kilogramme 37  34 

Mutton,  per  kilogramme 37  34 

Fin  ordinaire,  ot  wine  of  the  country,  7  cents  to  12  cents  per  litre— (If  pints.) 

irarsetUes.— Nothing  is  manufactured  here  on  a  large  scale  hut  soap,  for  which  there 
are  large  works,  with  corresponding  mills  for  crushing  oil-seeds,  and  one  or  two  large 
engineering  estahlishments.  In  these  the  wages  range  from  62  cents  to  $1  a  day,  accora- 
ing  to  the  quality  of  work.  The  prices  of  house  rent,  labor,  food,  and  clothing  are  within 
lor 2  per  cent,  the  same  as  at  Paris;  bread,  meat,  yegetables,  clothing,  and  furniture 
m  slightly  dearer ;  house  rent,  fruit,  and  wine  are  cheaper.  Most  things  are  brought 
(torn  Paris,  which  accounts  for  the  high  prices.  It  would  seem  that  living  at  Marseiilea 
costs  more  than  in  London,  or  any  other  large  town  in  England.       *         «         • 

Bordeaux. — The  purchase-power  of  money  at  Bordeaux  as  regards  absolute  necessa* 
ries  of  life,  such  as  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  is  less  than  in  England.  The  light 
wines  of  the  country  are  drunk  in  preference  to  beer,  and  are  more  suited  to  the  cli- 
mate, eepeciallv  in  summer.  The  draipage  at  Bordeaux,  from  the  porous  nature  of  the 
soil,  is  naturally  very  good ;  workmen  can  obtain  lodgings  near  their  work,  and  do 
not  suffer  from  overcrowding.  In  the  manufacture  of  smau  articles,  French  workman- 
ship is  nearly  always  better  as  regards  finish,  but  it  is  not  of  so  solid  and  strong  a  char- 
aeter  as  the  English.  Wages  in  manufacturing  establishments  vary  from  between  80 
eents  to  %\30  tor  men,  from  40  cents  to  60  cents  for  women  and  grown  lads,  and  from 
20  cents  to  40  cents  for  j^rls.  The  English  workman  cannot  live  as  well  at  Bordeaux 
as  in  England,  nor  are  his  earnings  as  great.  Rent  of  furnished  lodgings  is  from  $3  to 
13.62  a  month.  Fuel  costs  $8  to  $9  a  ton.  Meat  20  cents  the  Eoglish  pound.  Vegetables, 
groceries,  and  clothing  are  all  dearer  than  in  a  town  of  the  same  size  in  England.  The 
Englishman  being  accustomed  to  animal  food,  which  is  twice  as  dear  as  bread  and  veg- 
etablesy  (upon  which  the  native  thrives,)  cannot  feed  himself  for  less  than  3  francs  (60- 
cents)  a  day ;  the  same  sum  sufficing  to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  the  French  workman. 

Montauban, — The  climate  is  very  healthy  and  mild,  and  epidemics  unknown.  The 
temperature  in  winter  rarely  goes  below  24°  F. ,  and  that  only  for  a  few  days.  A  win- 
ter suit  of  clothes  can  be  got  complete  for  from  $6  to  |10 ;  summer  ones,  from  $4.25  to 
W*  A  workman  can  get  good  healthy  lodgings  of  two  rooms,  for  from  |2.10  to  |3.10  a 
month.  Food  is  plentifril  and  cheap.  Eggs  cost  1  cent  apiece.  Chickens,  30  cents  to 
40  cents  apiece.  Butchers'  meat  and  vegetables  are  cheap,  as  is  also  fruit.  Wine  costs 
5  cents  to  6  cents  for  f  imperial  pint.  The  industry  of  the  place  consists  in  the  manu- 
&ctnre  of  coarse  woolen  goods  and  serges,  {Cadis  de  Montaubanj)  in  spinning  silk,  and 
in  making  furniture.  The  character  of  the  people  is  somewhat  indolent,  and  they 
might,  if  tney  chose  to  be  more  active,  easily  double  their  average  earnings,  which  are 
from  40  cents  to  |1  a  day  for  men,  and  10  to  20  cents  for  women.        •         •         • 

Chateauroux, — fhere  are  two  manufactories  here ;  one  of  tobacco,  in  which  the  men 
earn  about  30  cents ;  and  one  of  cloth,  in  which  54  cents  is  the  average  of  wages.  Me- 
chanics earn  from  40  to  80  cents  in  founderies,  &o.  The  ordinary  workman  earns  from 
34  to  68  cents  a  day.  In  dress-making  establishments,  where  women  are  employed, 
wages  vary  from  25  to  30  cents.  The  average  time  they  work  is  ten  hours.  Food  is 
wholesome  and  abundant.  Meat  costs  from  tS  to  42  cents  per  kilogramme,  (2  nounds  3Jr 
ounces.)  Tarkeys  cost  $2.40  to  $3  the  pair.  Fowls,  from  58  cents  to  |1.18  a  pair.  Bread 
is  at  9^  centa  per  kilogramme,  (about  4^  cents  per  pound,)  for  the  first  quality.  Tho 
second  costs  about  3^  cents  per  pound.  *  '    *  *  * 
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PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS  IN  PARIS,  IN  1871. 


Articles. 


Bread,  first  quality per  i  kilogramrae  . 

Bread,  second  quality per  l  kilogramme . . 

Meat: 

Beef, first  auality per  1  kilogramme.. 

Beef,  second  quality per  1  kilogramme. . 

Beef,  third  quality per  1  kilogramme.. 

Veal,  first  quality per  1  kilogramme.. 

Veal, second  quality per  1  kilogramme.. 

Veal,  third  quality per  1  kilogramme.. 

Mutton,  first  quality per  1  kilogramme.. 

Mutton, second  quality per  1  kilogramme.. 

Mutton,  third  quality per  1  kilogramme.. 

Fillet  of  beef per  1  kilogramme.. 

Rump-steak "pei  1  kilogramme.. 

Butter,  first  quality per  i  kilogramme.. 

Butter,  second  quality per  i  kilogramme. . 

Butter,  third  quality per  i  kilogramme.. 

Butter,  fourth  quality per  i  kilogramme. . 

Milk per  litre.. 

Creatn , per  litre.. 

Sugar,  first  quality per  i  kilogramme.. 

Sugar,  second  quality per  i  kilogramme. . 

Sugar,  third  quality per  |  kilogramme . . 

Coffee,  first  quality per  |  kilogramme.. 

Coflbe,  second  quality per  |  kilogramme.. 

Cofiee,  third  quality per  \  kilogramnie.. 

Coff3e,fourth  <juality per  |  kilogramme.. 

Tea,  first  quality per'^l^ilogramme.. 

Tea,  second  quality I)er  i  kilogramme.. 

Tea,  third  quality per  ^kilogramme.. 

Candles,  first  q[nality per  {  kilogramme.. 

Candles,  second  quality per  i  kilogramme . . 

Candles,  third  quality per  i  kilogramme.. 

Candles,  fourth  quality per  i  kilogramme . . 

liamp-oil,  first  quality per  i  kilogramme. . 

Lamp-oil,  second  quality per  i  kilogramme. . 

Fire-wood per  1,000  kilogrammes.. 

Coal per  1,000  kilogramutes. . 

Coke per  1,000  kilogrammes.. 

Wine I>er  litre 


In  French 

In  United 

currency. 

States  gold. 

/.    0. 

0  45 

|0  09 

0  25 

05 

2  00 

40 

1  70 

M 

I  50 

,30 

2  60 

52 

2  20 

44 

2  00 

40 

2.20 

44 

1  70 

34 

1  40 

28 

500 

100 

300 

60 

2  50 

60 

220 

44 

1  70 

34 

1  35 

27 

040 

06 

1  00 

20 

080 

16 

0  75 

15 

0  70 

14 

2  40 

48 

220 

44 

200 

40 

1  80 

36 

800 

160 

6  00 

120 

4  00 

80 

1  50 

30 

140 

28 

1  30 

26 

1  25 

25 

1  80 

36 

1  60 

32 

70  00 

14  00 

60  00 

12  00 

60  00 

12  00 

50o.  to  70o. 

lOo.  to  1^ 

FROM  REPORTS  OF  BRITISH  CONSULS. 

BOULOGNE  CON8CLAR  DISTRICT. 

The  following  is  the  price  of  laT)or  for  the  day  of  10  hours :  a  mason,  76  cents ;  a 
slater,  90  cents ;  a  carpenter,  80  cents ;  a  joiner,  68  cents :  a  locksmith,  70  cents ;  a 
painter,  54  to  62  cents ;  an  ordinary  laborer,  54  cents.  In  the  boot  trade  a  workniaii 
earns  from  60  cents  to  70  cents  a  day  by  piece-work.  In  tl|e  pen  manufactory  wagea 
are  about  $3.75  a  week,  the  day's  work  being  from  8  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  with  the  interval 
of  an  hour  ;  the  women  employed  on  piece-work  probably  receive  as  much.  In  the 
cement-works,  where  not  much  skill  is  required,  the  wages  are  56  cents  a  day.  Id  the 
iron-works  the  ordinary  laborer  is  naid  from  50  to  56  cents,  while  the  skilled  workman 
receives  as  much  as  $1  a  day.  In  the  carriage  manufactory,  which  is  a  very  important 
business,  the  wages  range  from  50  cents  to  (1.25  a  day,  according  to  the  d^^ree  of  skill 
in  the  workman. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  provisions  in  the  town  of  Boulogne:  Wheat 
bread,  first  quality,  4  cents  per  pound ;  beef,  ordinary  quality,  22  cents  per  poand ; 
mutton,  ordinary  quality,  20  cents  per  pound ;  veal,  ordinary  quality,  20  oenta  per 
I>ound ;  pork,  ordinary  quality,  18  cents  per  pound  ;  butter  for  the  table,  32  cents  per 
pound ;  butter  for  the  kitchen,  25  cents  per  pound ;  coffee  from  40  to  45  cents  per 
pound ;  sugar,  white.  17  cents  per  pound ;  sugar,  brown,  13  to  15  cents  per  poand ; 
coals  are  from  |6  to  $6.50  per  ton.  .     r\r\n  i  r> 
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CALAIS  CONSULAR  DISTRICT. 

Lodgings, — In  the  neigbborhood  of  Calais  the  lodgings  are  tolerably  good  aud  bealtby, 
and  conveDiontly  situated  as  regards  distance  from  work. 
In  the  Lille  district  there  are  a  f^w  anhealthy  lodgings,  but  snch  cases  are  rare. 
In  Saint  Valery-sor-Somme  lodgings  for  working-men  are  very  scarce.  Laborers 
employed  on  public  works,  snch  as  the  embankments,  reside  generally  at  a  distance  of 
from  three  to  five  miles  irom  the  town,  and  have  to  come  to  and  from  their  work, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  tide.  Mr.  D'Arcy  adds,  that  **  healthy  premises  are  very 
difficult  to  find,  and  that  the  small  ill-ventilated  cabins,  in  which  the  laboring  classes 
reside,  in  the  villages  around  Saint  Valery,  are,  in  some  cases,  very  unwholesome  aud 
dirty,  in  some  places  dunghills  and  cesspools  being  contiguous  to  their  very  doors.'' 

I  would  here  observe  that  there  are  no  factories  in  the  iioamediate  neighborhood  of 
Saint  Valery,  the  district  being  purely  agricultural. 

As  regards  this  part  of  France  there  is  no  special  risk  for  any  one  living  temperately : 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  Calais  district  especially,  the  people  are  clean  aud  healthy,  and 
many  ofthem  very  long-lived.  •  «  •  » 

Quality  of  irorfc.— The  English  workmen  in  the  lace  trade  are  decidedly  competent, 
and  take  a  pride  in  their  work.  I  should  say  the  same  of  the  French  workmen  in  this 
particular  branch  of  industry. 

Mr.  Wilson  reports  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  weavers,  the  workmen  in  his  dis- 
trict are  not  good,  and,  being  badly  paid,  they  take  no  pride  in  their  work. 

As  regards  the  question  whether  there  is  any  class  of  artisans  whose  work  can  be 
depended  upon  as  good  from  the  sense  of  honor  they  have  in  executing  it,  I  should 
say,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  lace  trade,  they  are  governed  not  by  a  sense  of 
honor,  but' by  interest.  The  same  remark  is  made  as  regards  the  weavers  m  the  Lille 
district. 

As  to  the  ^kin  of  the  workteen  influencing  the  rate  of  wages,  those  employed  in  the 
laee-tnidB  are  paid  according  to  the  quality  of  their  work  and  steadiness  in  their  busi- 
ness, careless  or  nnscmpulous  workmen  rarely  remaining  in  their  situations.  Skill  and 
trustworthiness  must,  therefore,  influence  the  rate  of  wages. 

The  rate  of  wages  in  the  tulle  trade  varies  as  much  as  from  |6  to  $14  per  week,  and 
is  regolated  entirely  by  work  done. '  The  hours,  too.  vary  considerably.  When  the 
trade  is  active,  the  machines  are  at  work  day  and  iiight;  in  average  seasons,  during 
tiie  day  only ;  and  at  certlkin  times,  known  as  the  *'  morU  Batson/*  {.  e.,  during  the 
autumn,  they  are  at  ^brk  only  during  part  of  the  day.         *         *         *         * 

Ih  the  Lille  district  the  men  earn  m>m  50  cents  to  ^  cents  per  day,  and  the  women 
50  cents,  working  72  hours  per  week;  and  in  the  cotton-miUs  they  earn  from  40  cents 
to  70  cents  per  da^,  the  latter  sum,  however,  very  rarely.         •         *         •         * 

HAVRE  CONSUI^R  DISTRICT. 

Pkrchase-power  of  mon^, — It  is  nbt  very  easy  to  give  the  absolute  rate  of  wages  paid 
in  the  Havre  district  to  the  difPerenft  classes  of  workmen^  as  it  varies,  as  do  the  prices 
qf  provisions,  and  honse-rent  in  the  different  localities  being  higher  at  Havre  than  in 
tbf  interior.    I  have,  however,  eildeavored  to  give  the  mean  of  the  different  rates. 


Occupations. 


Catpenters  and  locksmiths 

Stone-masons 

Mechanics 

Brteklayers 

Honse-painters 

Smiths 

Shipwrights 

Laborers,  ordinary 

Dock- laborers 

Cotton-spinners 

Cotton- weavers,  (principally  women 

Calico  printers  and  dyers. 

Flax-spinners 

Bleachers 

Tanners 

Bngine-drivers,  four  classes,  average 
Stokers,  two  classes,  average 


Average  daily  wages. 


French  cur- 
rency. 

United  B£afes 
gold. 

bor,  exclud- 
ing meals. 

Dr,  0. 

4  00 

to  80 

9—11 

475 

95 

9-11 

4  50 

90 

11 

400 

60 

9-11 

4  50 

90 

9-11 

4  50 

90 

9—11 

4  75 

95 

9—11 

3  00 

60 

9—11 

5  00 

1  00 

9—11 

5  00 

1  00 

11—12 

2  50 

50 

11—12 

4  25 

85 

11—12 

4  00 

80 

12 

300 

60 

11—12 

4  00 

80 

1-12 

7  36 

147 

No  fixed  time. 

4  50 

90 

do. 
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AQRICULTURAL  LABORERS. 


Average  wages. 

1 

& 

1 

Occnpation. 

Currency. 

United  States 
gold. 

Observations. 

By  the  year: 
Plowman. ...-. 

Frs. 
400-450 
276—325 
223-275 

1  50 
1  00 
3  00 
1  75 

$80  00to$90 
55  OOto  65 
44  60to  55 

30 
20 
60 
35 

15 
15 
15 

13 
13 
13 
13 

Board  and  washing  found. 
Meal-times  incladed. 

Ordinary  laborer 

Women  ..«...•  ....••.. 

By  the  day: 

Men,  with  food 

Women,  with  food 

Men,  without  food 

Women,  without  food.. 

Meal-times  included. 

PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS. 


Articles. 


Average  price. 

Currency. 

United  States 
gold. 

Fr.  0. 

080 

to  16 

1  50 

30 

1  40  . 

26 

0  07J 

u 

1  15 

23 

0  93 

18 

093 

18 

0  93 

18 

1  00 

20 

066 

13 

•       200 

40 

4  50 

90 

0  15 

03 

0  10 

02 

073 

14* 

0  73 

m 

0  40 

08 

020 

04 

025 

05 

066 

13 

250 

50 

Bread,  second  quality '. per  4  pounds. 

Butter,  fresh per  pound. 

Butter,  salt per  pound. 

Potatoes per  pound. 

Bacon per  pound. 

Beef,  second  quality per  pound. 

Mutton per  pound. 

Pork per  pound. 

Lard per  pound. 

Sugar,  moist perpottnd. 

Coffee per  pound. 

Tea • per  pound. 

Milk per  quart. 

Eggs each. 

Soap,  white per  pound. 

Soap,  yellow per  pound. 

Soap,  soft per  pound. 

Cider per  quart. 

Beer,  common per  quart. 

Wine,  common  ..« per  quart. 

Brandy per  quart. 
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Articles. 


Average  price. 


Currency. 


U.  S.  gold. 


Sent  of  rooms per  week. 

Coals per  ton, 

Lights i 

Candles •- per  pound. 

Petroleam per  quart. 

Clothing 

Tweeds I)er  yard 

FoBttaus per  yard. 

Flannels per  yard. 

Linen  (coarse) per  yard 

Calico per  yard. 

Prints per  yard. 

Merino per  yard. 

Stockings per  pair. 

Shoes,  men's per  pair. 

Shoes,  women's per  pair. 

Shoes,  children's •>« per  pair. 

Shoes,  fsabots) per  pair. 

Hats,  silk each. 

Hats,  felt each 

Caps each. 


Fr,    0. 

3  00 

$0  60 

40  00 

8  00 

0  76 

15 

0  82 

16i 

800 

1  60 

4  50 

90 

:<  50 

70 

1  25 

25 

0  80 

16 

1  00 

20 

200 

40 

1  50 

30 

12  00 

2  40 

8  00 

1  60 

5  00 

1  00 

1  00 

20 

12  00 

2  40 

4  00 

80 

350 

70 

MARSEILLES  CONSULAR  DISTHICT. 

Considering  the  severe  disorganization  the  country  has  undergone  since  July,  1870, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  normal  scale  of  wages  ^iven  to  artisans  and  laborers  should 
have  undergone  many  changes,  and  it  is  really  difficult,  at  present,  to  say  what  may 
be  considered  the  standard  of  wages.  In  the  large  engineering  establishments  iu  Mar- 
seilles the  ordiuary  laborers  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  70  cents  a  day,  and  the  skilled  work- 
men earn  $1  to  $1.20.  In  the  large  soap-works,  and  in  the  mills  for  crushing  oil-seeds, 
the  same  rates  prevail.  The  porters  and  laborers  employed  in  loading  and  discharging 
vessels,  and  in  the  work  at  the  docks  and  warehouses  about  the  port,  are  mostly  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $1  a  day,  or  they  manage  to  earn  that  amount  at  piece-work.  Ship- 
carpenters,  oalkers,  and  blacksmiths  are  likewise  paid  at  £he  rate  of  $1.20.  These 
are  more  or  less  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages  in  this  and  other  large  towns,  artisans 
and  laborers  receiving  about  10  per  cent,  less  in  the  smaller  towns  in  the  south  of 
France.    Agricultural  laborers  are  paid,  on  the  average,  from  40  to  50  cents  a  day. 

The  foregoing  rates  of  wages  sufficed,  previously  to  the  war,  to  keep  all  the  available 
laborers  occupied,  and  many  of  them  were  even  euabled  to  save  small  sums  of  money. 
The  savings-banks'  returns  show  that,  in  Marseilles  alone,  there  were  27,288  depositors 
in  1864,  and  35,966  in  1869.  Two-thirds  of  these,  at  least,  were  artisans  and  laborers. 
In  the  former  year  their  average  savings  amounted  to  $70.30  per  head,  and  in  1869  to 

$71.10. 

•  *  •  •  »  •  • 

There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  savings-banks  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to 
the  extent  of  15  per  cent.  Considerable  sums  of  money  are  likewise  invested  in  gov- 
ernment stocks,  and  all  sorts  of  French  and  foreign  securities,  by  the  artisans  and 
laboring-classes.  The  rate  of  wa^es  which  are  thus  stated  enable  the  artisans  and 
laborers  to  obtain  the  necessary  aliments  and  clothing,  as  well  as  to  meet^  their  other 
necessary  expenses,  house-rent,  <Sbo.,  to  about  the  same  degree  as  the  artisans  and  labor- 
ers in  England.  A  great  advantage,  however,  possessed  by  the  working-classes  in  the 
south  of  fSrance  is  tne  climate,  which  is  asually  so  bright  and  cheering.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  fi  nit  and  wine,  provisions  are  not  cheaper  than  in  England.  Bread,  meat, 
iish,  and  vegetables  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  south  of  France  below  English  rates ; 
iiiel  is  dearer  than  in  England,  but  the  winter  being  shorter  in  France  than  in  that 
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conntry,  the  annaAl  expenditure  thereon  amounts  to  abont  the  Bamo  in  both  coankiet^ 
Honse-rent  in  the  large  towns  is  higher,  proportionately,  than  in  England. 

In  the  south  of  France  the  standard  of  health  is  very  good ;  the  climate  is  fine  and 
enjoyable  throughout  the  year,  and  a  fair  amount  of  longevity  is  not  wanting.  The 
summers  are  warm,  but  the  heat  does  not  prevent  the  artisans  and  laborers  fn>m  car- 
rying out  their  occupations,  whether  indoora  or  out  in  the  open  air,  and  the  fteld-labor- 
ers  are  not  prevented  tliereby  from  performing  their  work. 

The  laboring  classes  in  these  parts  ai'e  frugal  and  abstemioun  in  matters  of  diet. 
This  consists  principally  of  bread  and  wine,  and,  of  late  years,  the  UmU*  for  animal 
food  has  increased  with  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  Country.  In  the  towns,  espe- 
cially, the  taste  for  meat  is  fairly  established,  and  successful  work-people  live  as  those 
in  England. 

The  inhabitants,  taken  altogether,  are  better  fbirad  in  clothing  than  in  most  coun- 
tries. Tlfe  articles  of  which  their  clothing  is  composed  are  not  altogether  so  good  or  so 
substantial  as  those  in  general  use  in  England ;  but  the  Frenchman  is  mora  careful 
about  his  clothing,  and  his  garments  look  better  and  last  longer  in  this  fine  dry  climate 
than  those  usually  worn  bv  English  artisans  and  laborers.  Warm  clothing  is  abso- 
lutely requisite  in  the  south  of  France,  wb  much  so  as  in  England,  the  changes  of  tern- 
perature  being  very  rapid,  and  dry,  cutting  winds  which  prevail  rendering  it  necessary 
to  use  proper  precautions  for  the  preservation  of  health. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  oi  late  yean  tn  securing  proper  lodgings  for  the  work- 

ing-olasses.    All  the  large  towns  are  being  rebuilt,  and  much  attention  is  being  i>aitL 

to  the  proper  ventilation  and  drainage  of  the  houses;    In  Bfarseillesj  Lyons^  nod  other 

large  towns  in  the  south  of  France  the  working-claBsoB  can  now  find  proper  And 

heiQthy  lodgings  not  too  far  remove  £rom  their  work. 

#*"»  •  •  •  •  • 

.The  workmen  generally  employed  in  thB  TBcrlous  trades  and  occupations  ih  (M  itoufii 
of  France  are  every  way  most  competent  in  their  respective  pursuits  when  it  enrits 
their  fancy  to  display  their  skill ;  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not  work  steadily.  There  is 
much  instability  in  their  mannet  of  working,  and  slovenly  workmanship  is  not  uncom- 
monly seen.  They  waste  much  time  about  thenr  work,  andj  considering  them  alto- 
gether, they  do  not  take  much  pride  in  their  work;  or  put  their  character  into  it. 

NANTES. 

Wages  may  be  fixed  at  an  average  of  80  cents  per  day.  The  Parisian  workman  is 
paid  by  the  week  or  fortnight,  deducting,  of  course,  the  holidays.  The  mean  pay  may 
thus  be  estimated  at  |20  per  month,  about  $240  a  year,  but  one  must  not  lose  sight  at 
the  stoppages,  ("  mortes  eaisotiSy")  which,  in  different  trades,  vary  between  two  and 

ibnr  mouths  iu  the  year.  In  short,  the  Parisian  workman  cannot  be  said  to  surpass 
;2C0  yearly.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  this  sqm  is  sufficient  for  his  main- 
tenance. #•••♦• 

The  existence  of  the  Parisian  workman  is  at  best  a  wretched  one,  and  this  is,  there- 
fore, very  probably  the  reason  why  change  is  so  popular.  The  general  wish  appears  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  legal-labor  system,  the  supplementary  hours  of  work  to 
be  paid  according  to  the  present  custom.  This  would  not,  however,  benelH  all  the 
working-classes.  The  day's  labor  of  glaziers  and  house-painters,  for  instance,  varies 
according  to  the  seasons.  They  are  not  paid  uniformly  by  the  day,  but  according  to 
its  length ;  having  full  days  iu  the  height  of  summer,  and^  nothing  to  do  in  winter ; 
their  day's  labor  increasing  progressively  in  spring  to  decline  with  ^e  atitumny  the 
pay  ranging  from  50  to  80  cents,  $1,  and  $1.20  per  day.  •  ♦  • 

Ibod.— Workmen  find  in  Paris  good  and  abundant  food  at  n^odcrate  prices  though 
perhaps  not  verv  much  cbeaper  than  in  London.  Again,  it  must  be  taken  futo  con- 
sideration whether  the  operative  be  single  or  married.  If  the  latter,  there  a^e  many 
possibilities  of  obtainingfood  at  more  moderate  prices,  especially  if  living  in  the  center 
of  Paris.  The  central  markets  offer,  between  four  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
all  kinds  of  food  sold  first  hand.  With  a  little  advance,  or  by  clubbing  together,  a 
basket  of  fruit  or  a  quantity  of  vegetables  may  be  bought  at  a  tenth  of  the  price  asked 
for  the  same  articles  a  few  hours  later.  The  poorer  classes  of  workmen  purchase  the 
broken  victuals  from  restaurants  and  large  private  houses.  If  the  workman  be  mar- 
ried, his  food  iJs  usually  prepared  at  home,  and  even  if  working  a  few  mifes  off,  h  >  car- 
ries with  him  his  breakfast  in  a  tin  box  which  cah  stand  the  neat,  and  which  he  wlU 
perhaps  warm  when  he  takes  his  wine.  If  single,  he  will  repair  to  some  '*  marchand 
ae  vin^"  or  some  cooking  establishment,  where  regular  workmen's  meals  ar6  prepared 
whenever  any  number  are  laboring  in  the  neighlK)rhood.  The  pork-butchert  shcm  is 
likewise  a  favorite  resort,  from  whence,  after  buying  cooked  meat,  sausages,  blaek 
puddings,  sardines  in  oil,  or  hard  eggs  and  bread,  they  proceed  to  the  "  nwrchamd  de 
vin"  to  complete  their  breakfast  The  single  man  will  dine  as  he  has  breaklusted, 
while  the  married  man  returns  to  dinner  at  7  or  8  o'clock,  according  to  thb  rfaiare  of 
his  labor  or  to  the  distance.  ••♦.*• 
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,Th6  Parisian  workmati  is  highly  imhaed  with  professioDal  pride.  One  constantly 
sees  workmen  refusing  hotter-paid  work,  and  preferring  to  it  a  less  remunerative  one 
in  which  they  excel.  Great  emulation  is  to  be  found  among  them  in  this  respect.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  confined  to  the  quality,  and  not  to  the  quantity ;  highly  honorable 
and  praiseworthy,  no  doubt,  but  neither  lucrative  nor  practical,  and  assuredly  invert- 
ing the  general  order  of  things.  Masters  eagerly  seek  out  exceptionally  clever  work- 
men. Some  of  them  earn  as  much  as  |5  a  day,  hut  success,  self-love,  ostentation,  and 
the  tastes  and  vices  inherent  in  the  Parisian  character,  often  reduce  these  very  clever 
artificers  to  positions  less  fortunate  than  those  of  their  humble  brethren,  earning  only 
tiO  cents  or  $1  per  da^.  *  •  •  Rooms  in  the  old  houses,  many  not  very  healthily 
situated,  are  to  be  had  for  moderate  rents ;  dwellings  containing  two  or  three  moder- 
ately-sized rooms  varying  from  |26  to  $28,  f;W,  ai?d  $40  a  year,  exclusive  of  taxes. 
Siu^e  rooms  are  comparatively  dear;  one  room,  without  proper  ventilation  or  lights 
empnaticaliy  called  un  iron,  (a  den,)  will  cost  $12. 

DAILY  WAGES  IN  NA^'T£S. 


Ooonpatlon. 


French  cur- 
rency. 

U.  S.  gold. 

2  00  to 

300 

$0  40  to  $6  60 

250  to 

3  00 

0  50  to  0  6a 

3  00  to 

4  00 

0  60  to  0  8a 

250  to 

3  50 

0  50  to  0  7a 

4  00  to 

6  00 

0  80  to  1  2a 

10  00  to  15  00 

2  00  to  3  oa 

4  00  to 

6  00 

0  80  to  1  sa 

5  00  to 

6  00 

1  00  to  1  20 

2  50  to 

350 

0  50  to  0  70 

4  00  to 

500 

0  80  to  1  00 

2  25  to 

3  00 

0  45  to  0  60 

4  00  to  10  00 

0  goto  2  00 

4  00  to 

0  80 

3  50  to 

4  00 

0  70  to  0  80 

4  00  to 
2  50  to 

0  80 

050 

2  25  to 

2  50 

0  45  to  0  50 

1  25  to 

0  25 

0  30  to 

0  40 

0  06  to  0  08 

Sogar-refineTB 

Oolton-splnners 

Wool-spinuers 

"VeaverB 

Mechanics 

Workmen  in  porcelain  a!nd  china 

Smiths,  strikers,  and  riveters 

Ship^jarpenters,  sail-makers,  riggers,  and  calkers 

Joiners 

CarpenterR , 

fiope-miikers 

Coopers , 

HbdaeKpahiters 

Masons A 

Flnmbeisand  glaziers '. , 

Laborers 

QcKfet^en  and  streetrsweepers 

Agriciutaral  laborers,  with  food 

Female  workers  in  the  field,  with  food 


In  ^hbrt,  men's  wa^es  in  town  rately  descend  helb#  45  cents;  some  earn,  as  mhf  he 
seen,  80  cents,  $1,  and  $1.^0^  according*  to  their  abilities ;  the  latter  price  is  the  seheral 
p^y  of  foremen.  Here,  as  m. Paris,  exceptionally  clever  worktnen  receive  pay  beyond 
the  ^eti'eral  tariff;  those  on  piece-work  may  earn  $2  to  $3,  na^,  even  $4  per  diehi  in 
Bbtiie  branches.    These,  hbwever,  are  rAre  exceptions. 

The  general  price  paid  to  workwomen  is  15  cents  and  food,  T^hether  for  dtessiiiakinS* 
nljun  work,  mending,  or  ironing.  In  the  manufactories  they^et  25  cents,  without 
rood;  many  prefer  it.  nevertheless;  they  find  there  cheerfulness,  conipany,  (seldom 
good,  it  is  to  be  feared,)  and  regular  work.  The  length  of  their  day's  work  is  from  8 
a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. ;  subtracting  two  hour^  for  meaQs,  it  leaves  ten  hdurs  Idhdr ;  and  so  a 
woman,  who  has  employed  three  years  of  her  existence  in  acqnlriilg  a  cei^ain  dexter- 
ity, ehos  by  earning  1^  cents  an  hour  to  the  end  of  her  existence.        «         •        o 

NICE. 

At  Nice,  a  good  carpenter,  working  by  the  day,  or  at  piece-work,  will  earn  on  an  av- 
erage abont  65  cents,  the  tools  which  he  nses  being  found  by  the  master-carpenter; 
as  a  genernl  rule  the  workman  is  idle  during  four  months  of  the  year,  including  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  so  that  the  annual  produce  of  his  work  will  thus  be  about  $160. 
If  he  is  unmarried  he  can  make  that  sum  suffice  for  his  wants,  but  if  married  and  with 
a  fiunily,  this  result  seems  very  doubtful. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  master-carpenters,  who  each  employ  two  or  three 
hands ;  but  who,  at  times,  having  no  work,  can  scarcely  provide  for  their  own  wants. 
There  are  about  forty  masters,  who  may  be  said  to  employ  a  certain  number  of  hands 
during  six  or  eight  months  of  the  year. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  workshop  of  the  former  category,  and  suppose  that  the 
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workshop  ooq tains  three  benches^  each  one  o£  which,  with  its  tools,  is  worth  abont|2Q; 
other  tools,  snch  as  presses,  screws,  ogive  planes,  saws,  &c.,  in  common  to  the  whole 
workshop,  are  worth  aboat  $50;  in  all  $110.  This  capital,  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, can  only  be  obtained  by  one  workman  in  four  hundred,  by  seven  or  eight  years 
of  labor  and  economy. 
Let  us  now  consider  his  expenses : 

Rent  of  workshop $60  00 

Insurance,  (obligatory) 1  50 

Rentof  lodging 40  00 

Setting,  &c.,  and  replacing  tools 30  00 

Glue,  light,  and  incidental  expenses 8  00 

Patent  or  permit,  (obligatory) , 15  00 

Interest  on  capital,  and  on,  say,  $50  worth  of  wood,  &^c.,'in  store 250 

157  00 

These  amounts  are  given  with  the  strictest  care,  as  they  are  the  result  of  inquiries 
made  from  a  large  number  of  masters  of  this  class. 

Now,  as  to  the  produce.  Let  us  take  one  of  this  class  of  masters  in  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  and  suppose  that  he  employs  three  workmen  during  six  months  of 
the  year,  and  that  he  gains  on  ^he  daily  wa^es  of  each  one  15  cents,  (and  this  is  a  very 
favorable  view  of  the  case,)  this  will  give  him  about  $82.50. 

As  he  is  obliged  to  devote  much  of  his  own  time  for  work  in  obtaining  orders,  draw- 
ing plans  on  the  wood,  directing  and  overlooking  his  men,  putting  up  his  work  when 
finished,  buying  wood,  and  getting  in  his  bi]ls,  &o.,  he  cannot  work  regularly  at  his 
own  bench,  so  that  his  own  actual  work  will  scarcely  be  worth  to  him  4§  cents  a  day 
forl85days«say  $90. 

To  go  further  and  suppose  that  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  sufficient  work  to 
enable  him  to  employ  one  man  during  two  of  the  summer  months,  on  whose  labors  he 
will  gain  about  $8.50,  and  if  during  that  time  he  himself  may  be  able  to  do  work  worth 
$60 ;  add  to  this  a  profit  of  $60,  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  gain  on  the  wood  need 
by  him  and  his  workmen  during  600  days,  assuming  that  to  be  10  cents  per  day ;  this, 
with  $18  profit  on  the  wood  used  during  the  summer,  will  give  him  a  total  gain  of 
$319. 

From  this  is  to  be  deducted  the  expense  of  his  workshop,  as  stated  before,  $157 ;  the 
remainder  is  the  profit  that  a  master-carpenter  of  this  class  may  count  upon  earning 
in  favorable  years  at  Nice,  $102 ;  as  nearly  as  possible  what  one  of  his  workmen  wiu 
gain  in  the  same  time. 

The  average  annual  gain  of  one  of  the  forty  master-carpenters  employing  a  large 
number  of  workmen  may  be  from  $200  to  $400.  This  result  is  little  calculated  to  induce 
English  artisans  of  this  class  to  establish  themselves  in  this  district. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  amount  of  work  effected  here  by  one  man  is  cer- 
tainly not  two-thirds  of  that  done  by  an  average  English  workman  in  one  day.  The 
work  itself,  with  rare  exceptions,  performed  by  all  classes,  is  ill-conditioned  and  slov- 
enly, and  would  not  pass  inspection  in  England.  Little  or  no  pride  is  taken  by  the 
artisan  in  his  work,  and  I  doubt  if  any  workman  in  the  district  would  be  influenced 
by  a  sense  of  honor  to  produce  work  of  a  high  standard ;  neither  do  masters  care  to 
pay  at  a  higher  rate  for  work  of  a  higher  class,  that  produced  being  sufficiently  good 
for  the  wants  and  for  the  knowledge  of  the  employers,  householders,  and  proprieton 
of  the  district. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  daily  wages  of  the  artisan  are  low ;  but,  as  the  amount 
of  work  he  periorms  in  a  day  is  small,  and  much  less  than  an  English  workman  would 
accomplish,  the  final  cost  of  the  material  on  which  his  labor  &a  been  expended  ia 
really  as  dear  as  in  England. 

Hours  of  labor  are  from  or  soon  after  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  one  hoar  for  breakfast 
at  ten  and  two  hours  for  dinner  at  one  o-olock. 
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WAQBS. 

8tone-catter 

Mason , 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith 

Laborer 

PortOT 

Cabinet-maker «. 

Wheelwright 

Baker 

Batcher 

PROVISIONS. 

t 

Beefl per  ponnd 

Mutton per  ponod 

Pork per  ponnd 

Bread..' per  kilogramme 

8agar per  ponnd 

Potatoes per  pound 

Coffee per  pound 

Tea per  pound. 

Wine per  quart. 


Local 

United  State* 

currency. 

gold. 

Fr.C. 

t 

4  00 

$0  80 

325 

65 

325 

65 

4  00 

80 

2  00 

40 

1  50 

30 

5to8 

1  00  to  1  60 

325 

65 

3  00 

60 

3  00 

60 

1  00 

20 

0  90 

18 

I  00 

20 

0  45 

09 

1  00 

20 

0  15 

03 

1  80 

36 

6  00 

1  20 

0  40 

08 

WAGES  AND  PRICES  IN  PARIS. , 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  the  diplomatic  and  consular  reports  to  the 
British  government  daring  1871,  and  the  first  quarter  of  1872,  furnish  as 
accarate  information  in  regard  to  wages  and  prices  of  provisions  as  could 
then  be  easily  obtained.  Through  the  kind  offices  of  General  John 
Meredith  Read,  then  consul-general  at  Paris,  (now  our  minister  to  Greece, ) 
an  article  was  prepared  for  this  work  by  Professor  George  Renaud,  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  on  prices  and  wages  in  Paris,  {Prix 
et  salaires  d,  PariSy  in  1870  et  1872,)  a  translation  of  which  is  here  pre- 
sented : 

I.— Expenses  op  a  working-man's  family. 

The  average  number  of  persons  composing  a  honsehold  in  Paris,  since  the  census  of 
1872,  is  represented  by  the  co-efficient  2.63 :  *  bnt  the  unmarried  represent  each  a  dis- 
tinct household,  and  this  explains  why  it  is  that  in  682,110  households  there  are  only 
379,317  comprehending  both  husband  and  wife. 

There  exist  also  150,435  widowers  or  widows ;  there  are  therefore  152.358  celibate 
households.  The  normal  population  of  Paris  of  1,799,250  inhabitants,  diminished  by 
these  152,358  celibates,  is  consequently  comprised  in  529,752  households  consisting  of 
husband  and  wife,  and  widowers  and  widows,  which  gives  as  the  average  of  persons  of 
which  each  of  these  households  is  composed  tne  number  of  3.11.  One  can  easily  esti- 
mate at  4  the  number  of  persons  in  each  household  when  both  parents  are  living.  But 
this  average  is  calculated  upon  the  t-otal  number  of  the  middle  and  working  classes, 
and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  these  classes  generally  have  the  most  children.  It  may 
consequently  be  affirmed  without  exaggeration  that  a  working  family  in  Paris  com- 
prises live  persons.  How  do  these  five  persons  live  T  The  husband  and  wife  work ;  some- 
times the  children  also ;  the  appellation  **  child'*  is  applied  to  all  individuals  under  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  but  in  Paris  this  last  fact  is  exceptional.  As  a  general  rnle  the  child 
goes  to  school  or  is  apprenticed  to  a  trade.  Moreover,  the  average  income  of  the  work- 
man, taking  into  account  the  taxes  on  income,  and  the  frequency  of  these  taxes,  was 
,1. 1 

*TbiaoOi«ifloient  has  been  obtained  by  dividing  the  normal  or  manioipal  popnlation,  1,709,^50,  by  tb» 
number  of  hooaebolds,  leaving  oat  the  garrisoDs,  inmntes  of  prisouH,  &c 
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bnt  about  4  francs  19  centimes  (84  cents)  in  1860 ;  that  of  bis  wife  2  francs  2centimM 
(40i  cents.)  The  womaa  does  not  live  upon  the  earnings  of  factory  work  alone,  often 
baying  also  to  work  as  housekeeper.  She  earns  ordinarily  ^  cents  per  hour ;  thus 
making  every  day  of  six  hours  about  21  cents. 

Account  must  be  taken  of  idle  time,  which  so  much  reduces  the  wages  of  operatives, 
bnt  has  no  influence  upon  that  of  the  housekeeper.  Consequently  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  a  deduction  made  for  fifty-two  Su^jidays,  and  very  often  Mondays  also ;  bat  let 
us  not  overlook  this  abnormal  respite.  The  interruption  of  Sunday  leaves  to  the  man 
only  71f  cents  (3.59  francs)  per  day  for  food,  and  to  the  woman  34t^  (1.73  francs.)  There 
is,  moreover,  a  respite,  owing  to  the  regular  suspension  of  work.  It  lasts  generally 
a  quarter  of  a  year,  and  affects  only  a  third  part  of  the  industries.  Thus  the  general 
average  of  wages  is  not  reduced  beyond  one-twelfth,  which  leaves  to  a  man  for  his 
expenses  of  living  bnt  65f  cents  (3.29  francs)  per  day,  and  for  a  woman  only  31f  ceot^, 
(1.59  francs.)  Moreover,  it  may  be  stated  that  these  figures  almost  sin  by  excess.  They 
go  back  to  1860.  In  1870  all  wages  experienced  an  increase  of  above  one-tenth.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  events  of  1870-71  threw  a  general  perturbation  into  business.  There 
have  been  terrible  stoppages,  which  are  far  from  diminishing,  notwithstanding  the 
resumption  of  business ;  consequently,  though  workmen  are  scarce,  the  population  of 
Paris  has  remained,  within  about  5,000  inhabitants,  the  same  as  in  1866,  the  city  havine 
lost  by  the  insurrection  more  than  30,000  workmen,  exclusive  of  30,000  Germans  expelled. 
Wages,  too,  have  a  tendency  to  remain  what  they  were  in  1870.  They  have  not  risen, 
on  account  of  the  necessity  to  which  the  workman  found  himself  subjected  to  work  iu 
order  to  overcome  the  loss  experienced  during  the  siege  and  insurrection. 

We  estimate,  then,  the  average  earnings  of  a  working-man  at  present  at  G5f  cents, 
plus  iV)  equal  to  72  cents ;  and  that  of  a  woman  at  35.  The  home  workman,  whose 
children  do  not  earn  any  wages,  must  live  on  72  cents,  (3.62  francs,)  plus  35  cents 
(1.75  francs,)  equal  to  $1.07^  (5.37  francs)  per  day,  or  $392.44  (1,962.743  francs)  per 
year. 

In  what  manner  was  this  sum  of  5  francs  37  centimes  ($h07^^s)  expended  in  Angnst, 
1872  T 

The  following  table  gives  the  reply : 

Per  day..  Per  year. 
CerUs. 

6  pounds  of  bread,  at 25t^     |93  44 

1  pound  meat,  fish,  eggs,  &>c 12  43  50 

Fat  substance  for  seasoning 3  11  94 

Lard,  about  1  piut..-. 2A         8  76 

Milk,  per  litre,  f  nearly  a  quart) 6  21  90 

Cheese,  jt  pound 5  18  2 

Sugar 1^'\J         5  84 

Coffee,  1  ounce 3  10  95 

Salt ^        2  19 

Pepper ^  73 

Vinegar -^  73 

Soap,  5  pounds  per  month J^        4  38 

Potatoes,  1  litre  per  day 3  10  95 

Lentils,  white  haricots,  i  kilogramme  per  day 1  3  65 

Green  vegetables ....'- 2  7  30 

Fruits -ft         2  19 

Fuel 2  7  30 

Lights ^        2  92 

Wine,  1  litre 10  36  50 

Brandy,  1  small  glass  every  morning 2  7  30 

Tobacco 3  10  96 

Rent,2room8 0  32  90 

Instruction ,  education  * 

Linen  clothing 8  29  20 

Direct  tax:  (the  city  of  Paris  receives  the  taxes  on  apartments  renting  at  less  than 
400  francs,  $80.) 

Medical  assistance  is  furnished  him  gratuitously  by  the  administration  of  pablio 
assistance. 

Occasion  is  taken  to  keep  an  account  of  expenditures  in  taverns,  which  are  made 
ohiefly  every  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  which  are  at  least  40  cents  per  week  on  an 
average. 

Among  the  registered  workmen  this  sum  may  represent  the  average  of  earnings  re- 
iJized  and  placed  in  savings  bank  say,  per  day,  26  centimes  (5A  cents ;)  per  year,  96.70 
francs,  ($19.34.)    Total,  franps,  1,962.10  ($292.42.)    Many  modifications  may  have  to  be  - 

*  The  primary  schools  in  Paris  are  free,  and  regardinfir  religious  cultoro,  the  Pai-isian  ^rorknian  is  too 
iDdifR.'rcnt  to  impoee  ohorges  of  this  nature  upon  himself. 
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asadd  in  the  proportioD  of  these  different  expenditnres ;  here  are  given  only  the  a])prox- 
imate  averages,  but  approaching  truth,  we  believe  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  expect. 
The  condition  of  the  Parisian  workman,  though  poor  on  the  whole,  is  still  superior 
to  that  of  a  working-man  in  the  depaitments,  or  in  the  country,  in  regard  to  morality 
as  well  as  to  instruction.  The  industries  of  art  aid  much  in  tliis  amelioration  of  his 
condition.  Pans  produces  chiefly  for  exportation,  and  it  is  the  superiority  of  tjiste 
maaifested  in  the  work  which  secures  a  regular  market  for  his  products.  They  are 
sold  to  foreign  countries  at  a  good  price,  though  scarcely  remunerative  for  workmen 
«veD  of  the  best.  There  is  still  much  to  be  accomplished,  for  60,000  workmen  earn 
less  than  3  francs  each  p^r  day ;  and  the  wages  of  women  are  lamentably  small. 

II.— Prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  clothing,  etc.  , 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  prices  of  the  various  articles  of  merchandise  before 
and  after  the  events  which  so  cruelly  afflicted  the  French  capital  in  1870  and  1871. 
The  greater  portion  of  these  prices  have  not  been  inserted  in  pnblic  papers  or  docu- 
ments of  any  kind ;  we  have  had  to  depend  on  the  memory  of  the  parties,  that  is  to  sav 
the  information  in  question  has  but  a  strictly  relative  value,  though  it  has  been  col- 
lected with  the  most  scrupulous  care  and  attention. 

The  following  prices  of  various  articles  of  merchandise  were  obtained  either  from 
merchants  themselves  or  from  the  weekly  mercurialea  (assembly  of  French  parliament 
held  weekly,  after  vacation,)  in  regard  to  provisions  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market : 

In  1870,  before    la  Angost 
the  war.  1872. 

Btead,  per  kilogramme,  (2i  pounds) ^          |0  10  *f0  09 

Wheat-flour,  too   ordinary   kind,  per  157  kilogrammes,  (346 

pounds) 11  29  13  10 

Wheat-flour,  superior,  per  157  kilogrammes,  (346  pounds) 11  66  13  40 

Wheat-flour,  best,  per  157  kilogrammes,  (346  pounds) 11  99  13  90 

Bye,  in  the  grain,  per  115  kilogrammes,  (253  pounds) 4  32  3  57 

Barley,  in  the  grain,  per  100  kilogrammes,  (220  pound!s) 3  70  3  00 

Oxen,  on  the  hoof,  per  kilogramme 28^  32 

Cows,  on  the  hoof,  per  kilogramme 26  30 

Calves,  on  the  hoof  per  kilogramme 30  34 

liattoa,  i>n  the  hoof,  per  kilogramme 29f  36 

Pork,  on  the  hoof,  per  kilogramme *.12  32 

Beef,  hind  quarter,  per  kilograpime 29|  t39i 

Beef,  fore  qnartei,  per  kilogramme 26f  28 

Beef,  loin,  per  kilogramme 1 26f  38^ 

Beef,  neck,  per  kilogramme 15|  14 

Veal,  first  quality,  per  kilogramme 36|  36 

Veal,  9econd  quality,  per  kilogramme Wl  30^ 

Veal,  third  quality,  per  kilogramme 23f  25^ 

Mutton,  first  quality,  per  kilogramme 30i  344 

Matton,  second  quality,  per  kuogramme 27^  31 

Hutton,  third  quality,  per  kilogramme 23^  28 

Leg  of  mutton,  per  kilogramme 41 

Pork,  entire  or  half,  per  kilogramme 30f  29| 

Pork,  in  quarter^  per  kilogramme •. 31 

Pork,  salt,  per  kilogramme 2H 

Lard,  per  kilogramme 36 

Codfish,  drv,  per  kilogramme 26 

Mackerel,  fresh,  (each) .• 11 

Batter,  per  kilogramme 65  66f 

Cheese,  per  kilogramme -., 28^  40 

Bice,  (East  Indies)  per  100  kilogrammes,  (220  pounds) 8  70  7  45 

Bice,  (Piedmont)  per  100  kilogramme,  (220  pounds) 9  75  1 0  50 

Bice,  (of  Java)  per  100  kilogrammes,  (220  pounds) 16  00 

Beans,  per  litre 10  8 

Milk,  per  litre 4  6 

^ggSj  P«r  dozen 19  22 

Groceries : 
Tea.  price  extremely  variable,  according  to  quality,  per  pound,  from  |0  78  to  $0  80 

Coffee,  roasted,  per  kilogram  me 80  88 

iSagar,  white,  per  kilogramme 26  36 

•  This  low  price  is  dae  to  the  nromise  of  a  rich  crop  in  1872,  which  promlfie  has  been  realized. 

♦  Tberiae  in  price  indicates  that  Frrwcp,  con^quent  upon  the  war  requisitions  and  rava;;^  by  tlie 
«ait]e  pest,  had  lost  over  a  million  of  cattle  iu  one  year. 
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Sugar,  cane  or  moist,  per  kilogramme from,|0.23  to  $0.^ 

Molaeses,  per  kilogramme 14             14 

Soap,  common 14             18 

Starch 32|           32 

Sirup,  first-claes,  white,  crystal,  100  kilogrammes 15  20 

Simp,  thick,  40  degrees,  100  kilogrammes 11  10 

Simp,  liquid,  33  degrees,  100  kilogrammes 9  30 

Coal,  semi-size,  toD 8  75 

Coal,  small-size,  ton 10  00         7  80 

Coal,  quite  fresh,  ton 7  50          4  90 

Wood,  hard,  oak,  &o 39  00 

Wood,  pine 18  50 

Buraing-finid,  per  kilogramme 26             30 

Petroleum,  litre.... 13             16 

Since  August,  1872,  the  price  of  hread  in  Paris  has  fallen.  In  March,  1873,  it  was  for 
2  kilogrammes  80  centimes,  (15.6  cents,  gold,  United  States.)  The  price  of  85  centimes 
(16.57  cents,  gold.  United  States)  is  still  paid  in  many  quarters.  In  hread-markets  aod 
depots  hread  can  he  purchased  for  15  cents,  which,  without  heing  of  first  quality,  is 
equally  nourishing.  At  this  price  the  working-classes,  if  they  had  regular  work,  would 
not  suffer ;  hut  it  is  the  ahsence  or  insufiSciency  of  work  that  produces  suffering,  the 
progress  of  which  hecomes  every  day  more  perceptihle.  Add  to  this  the  inordinate  rise 
m  the  price  of  meat,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  the  cruel  privations  which  weigh  upon  a  por- 
tion or  the  population.  The  consumption  of  meat  hassoffored  a  reduction  during  this 
winter,  which  proves  more  than  any  reasoning  the  constraint  of  the  population.  In 
consulting  the  ta'bles  ofthe  imports  into  the  market  of  La  Violette  we  nnd  that  the  av- 
erage number  of  sheep  offered  for  sale,  which  varied  from  15,000  to  17,000,  has  fallen  to 
10,^  or  11,000.  The  numher  of  calves  has  diminished  by  half.  Oxen  and  cows  show 
a  reduction  of  one-third.  Pigs  alone  show  no  noticeable  difference,  but  they  have 
reached  prices  no  longer  accessible  to  small  purses. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  draw  scientific  conclusions  from  these  data.  These  figures 
have  been  collected  after  a  certain  joint  course,  during  the  two  years  1871  and  1872. 
They  are  not  rigorously-oalculated  averages,  but  only  simple  indications  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  much  larger  and  more  probable  estimates.  But  certain  anomalies  are  observed 
tiierein,  rare  indeed,  but  which  may  he  due  to  accidental  and  isolated  influences,  hav- 
ing acted  upon  the  markets,  which  have  been  here  selected  at  hazard  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  tracing  back  to  the  perturbating  cause.  This  is  notably  observed  as  regards 
calves  of  a  much  higher  price  in  1870  than  in  1872,  as  the  increase  during  the  first  of 
these  two  years  had  reached  to  one  of  the  most  serious  crises.  It  should  be  noted  that 
outside  of  merchandise  which  has  a  regular  course  at  the  market,  (halle,)  the  prices  of  ah- 
mentary  articles  are  not  absolutely  tlie  same  in  all  quarters  of  Paris.  Following  tbe 
general  economic  law  the  most  populous  <]^uarters  are  always  best  provisioned,  and 
consequently  the  cheapest  place  for  provisions ;  such  are  the  quarter  of  the  Temple, 
St.  Denis  street,  the  markets,  &c.  The  peddlers  prefer  to  go  to  these  quarters,  assared 
that  there  they  will  dispose  of  their  merchandise.  The  shop-keepers  always  »ell  a  lit- 
tle higher,  when  the  competing  peddler  does  not  oblige  them  to  lower  their  prices.  StiiU 
the  prices  of  shop-keepers  in  populous  quarters  are  less  than  those  in  the  old  oommunea, 
annexed  to  the  capital  in  1860^  such  as  Batignolles,  Montmartre,  &c.,  and  especially 
at  those  of  the  eie^nt  and  nch  quarters,  but  with  extremely  scattered  popalation, 
such  as  Fassy,  Cheteil,  les  Champs  Elysees,  &c,f  the  difference  is  about  one-tenth.  It 
is  much  the  same  as  regards  vegetables.  On  the  whole,  the  ])rice  of  living  has  in- 
creased since  the  war,  while  wages  have  remained  statiouai^,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
too  long  idle  time  imposed  on  workmen  by  the  circumstances,  and  by  tbe  loss  of  a 
certain  number  of  markets  taken  away  from  the  Parisian  industry  by  the  enemy.  The 
opening  of  new  centers  of  sale  on  the  one  part,  the  activity  of  French  agriculture  on 
the  other,  the  perfection  of  industry  on  the  third ;  finally,  the  increase  in  wagpe» 
brought  about  by  the  increase  of  production,  will  not  delay  the  disappearance  of  Uiia 
temporary  perturbation. 

As  regards  the  price  of  clothing,  this  has  been  modified  but  little.  The  stock  has 
long  ago  been  re-supplied,  and  even  the  activity  of  the  factories  tends  more  to  prodac« 
lower  prices  than  higher.    The  following  are  the  prices  of  some  goods  in  commoD  nse: 

U.&goM. 
Linen,  unbleached,  for  shirts,  good  qnality,l  franc  10  centimes  per  metre,  per 

yard JO  22 

Linen,  white,  1  franc  75  centimes 3.% 

Linen,  unbleached,  bedding,  1  franc  90  centimes 3S 

Linen,  white,  bedding,  4  francs  25  centimes 45 

Flannel,  cotton,  medium,  1  franc  30  centimes 24 

Linen  for  mattresses,  good  quality,  1  franc  80  centin^es 36 

Calico,  1  franc  10  centimes \ 22 
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r.S.Gold. 

Mnslinde  laine,  1  franc  45  centimes $0  29 

Satinet,  (nidieune,)  mediam  quality,  1  franc  20  centimes 24 

Large  boots,  15fi^nc8  to  18  francs  per  pair |3to3  60 

Boms,  called  fatigae  robes,  tissue  of  wool,  61  centimetres  wide,  1  franc  45 

centimes  per  metre,  per  yard 29 

Scotch  ca8simere,in  all  the  new  colors,  1  franc  65  centimes 33 

Scotch  caesimere,  of  62  centimetres,  1  franc  95  centimes  to  2  francs  25  centimes,    39  to  44 

Poplins, taffetas, striped,  1  franc  40centimes 28 

Monairs,  bine  or  rose,  1  franc  25  centimes 25 

Fonliffd,  1  franc  40  centimes 28 

Grenadines,  black,  1  franc  75  centimes 35 

Grenadines,  striped,  3  francs  60  centimes 72 

The  workman  has  great  facilities  for  clothing  himself  in  Pjiris.  The  extraordinaiy 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  aud  organization  of  Paris 
mannfacturers  has  greatly  cheapened  the  work.  If  they  could  improve  the  quality 
while  keeping  the  low  price  they  would  do  all  that  should  be  expected.  Since  the 
factories  of  Vienna  and  Carcassonne  produce  cloths  at  the  low  prices  of  2, 3,  and  4  francs 
per  metre,  the  Paris  clothiers  furnish  to  the  workman  a  complete  suit,  (pantaloons, 
waistcoat,  and  frock-coat,)  for  39,  41,  and  45  francs,  ($7.80,  $8.20,  and  $9.) 

III.— Rent  of  dwellings. 

The  price  of  rent  varies  according  to  the  quarters,  the  situation  of  dwellings,  the 
elevation  of  rooms,  their  interior  arran^ments,  whether  they  front  on  a  street  or  a 
boulevard,  toward  a  garden  or  an  interior  court-yard.  The  price  for  single  rooms  is 
very  high.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  center  of  Paris,  Canmartin  street,  near  the  sta- 
tion of  Saint  Lazare  and  the  Madelaine,  one  room,  on  the  seventh  story,  quite  small, 
pays  220  friuics.  At  Batignolles  one  only  rents  for  80  to  100  francs.  In  work- 
men's quarters,  like  the  quarter  Saint  Anthony,  the  place  du  Fr6ne  Menimonlart, 
Belleville,  Grenelle,  the  competition  of  renters,  also  the  risk  of  non-payment,very 
frequent  in  these  places,  cause  the  rents  to  advance.  These  little  lodgings  are  often 
the  only  revenue  of  houses,  of  which  they  form  a  part.  The  proprietor  is  sometimes 
obliged  to  put  the  tenant  out  of  the  house  by  force,  or  be  deprived  of  all  profits  from 
bis  property.  He  loses  every  year  a  certain  number  of  payments.  To  make  up  for 
these  loeseshe  raises  by  so  much,  the  price  demanded  from  his  tenants.  Often,  through 
revenge  on  the  part  of  renters  thus  expelled,  he  is  menaced,  and  even  maltreated. 
These  are  facts  common  to  all  large  cities,  and  all  working  populations  in  France, 
England,  and  Ireland,  America,  and  Prussia.  The  same  facts  are  found  also  to  exist, 
more  forcibly  perhaps,  in  London,  Liverpool,  Dublin,  New  York,  and  Berlin.  Be  it  as 
it  may,  all  these  risks  increase  tne  price,  and  raise  so  much  more  the  taxes  of  small 
renters.  One  single  room  is  rented  in  these  quarters  for  ^20,  $24,  and  even  $28 ;  for 
example,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  City-hall,  or  on  St.  Antoine  street,  two  connected 
chambers  cost  $50,  $56,  and  $60,  and  even  $90  or  $100  on  the  side  of  the  Madelaine  or  the 
great  boulevards.  If  there  is  added  a  vestibule,  an  ante-room,  a  cooler,  giving  some 
variety  to  the  two  apartments,  it  costs  $120  and  $140  on  the  boulevard  Saint  Michael 
near  the  Luxemburg,  on  the  boulevard  Sebastopol,  Rivoli  street,  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Madelaine  ;  a  similar  one  pays  $60  and  $70  at  Batignolles  or  Passy. 

Suites  of  three  rooms  are  likewise  extremely  dear ;  less  in  old  houses,  badly  manned, 
than  in  new  ones,  generally  better  arranged ;  the  former  suiting  the  small  purses  of  the 
middle  classes,  but  these  are  the  most  numerous,  and  the  demolitions  in  Paris  have 
greatly  reduced  the  number  of  small  tenements.  The  raising  of  prices  is  attended 
with  unlimited  speculations,  which  have  beyond  measure  pushed  forward  the  works  of 
Paris  to  so  great  an  extent  during  the  last  years  of  the  empire.  The  large  apart- 
ments, too  numerous  and  too  finely  furnished,  created  with  a  view  to  attract  tne  stran- 
ger to  Paris,  and  to  encourage  the  development  of  luxury,  excluding  therefrom  syste- 
matically the  industrial  clalsses,  very  well  conducted  and  very  skillfully  decorated, 
rile  now  to  $800,  $1,000,  $1,200  and  $1 ,400,  in  the  sixth  story,  for  example  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  on  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  in  the  street  Lafayette.  On  the  second  story 
certain  of  these  apartments  in  Rivoli  street,  on  the  boulevard  Montmartre,  rent  for 
$2,000,  $3,000,  and  $4,000.  The  metre  of  ground  has  sold  as  high  as  $500 ;  this  undoubted- 
ly is  not  as  high  as  at  Liverpool,  where  one  metre  of  land  reaches  as  high  as  $1,200, 
bat  still  it  is  considerable  for  Paris,  which  does,  relatively,  much  less  business  than 
the  English  port. 

One  very  curious  economical  fact  is  that  of  the  prodigious  increase  in  the  value  of 
landed  property  in  Paris  within  a  few  years ;  the  7,b02  hectares  of  surface  of  the  capi- 
tal, eqmvaient  in  value  as  well  as  in  revenue  to  one-tenth  of  the  total  surface  of  tne 
oonnfay.  The  revenue  of  the  ground  of  Paris  is  nearly  twenty  times  the  revenue  of 
Und  elsewhere,  namely,  $53,668,000;  the  average  tax  is  6 J  per  cent.,  which  gives 
Ml  agirreirate  value  of  the  real  estate  cf  Paris  of  4  milliards  144  millions  of  francs, 
|828^0,«)0. 
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As  regards  tbe  gross  revenue  iVom  houses,  acoording  to  information  collected  in  1868 
in  374  public  sales,  it  Taries,  by  one-eeyenth  between  4  and  6  per  oeot^  more  tlna 
half  of  them  between  6  and  8  per  cent. ;  fiaally  as  to  one-tturd  between  9  and  10  per 
cent.,  aiid  even  more ;  and.  strange  to  say,  tiie  revenue  of  bouses  in  tbe  neighboittif 
arrondissements  is  generally  much  higher  than  that  of  houses  in  old  Paris,  beoaoae  tttb 
proprietor  exonerates  himself  as  much  as  he  can  ftom  the  expenses  for  the  preaecrtAlen 
of  health  and  tbe  security  of  his  tenants.  As  regards  tbe  net  revenue,  it  amomits  to 
about  one-tenth  of  the  value.  To  Judge  of  it  by  tbe  results  of  sales  during  the  last 
months  of  1871,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  houses  has  not  been  sensibly  afleoted  1^  the 
war  and  the  insurrection.  Nevertheless,  in  r^^ard  to  the  renters,  a  perceptible  decrease 
has  taken  place ;  this  is  easilv  understood,  fofore  1870  there  were  19,000  vaoant  lodg- 
ings, wbile  in  August,  1871,  the  number  of  vacancies  amounted  to  54,600  on  a  total  of 
650,631  apartments.  The  price  of  building-ground  in  the  interior  of  Paris  has  likewise 
decreased.  Speculation  had  caused  it  to  rise  beyond  all  measure.  Thus  it  has  been 
seen  in  1869,  when  the  metre  of  ground  rose  to  $294  at  the  comer  of  Ramboleau 
and  Pierre  Lescot  streets ;  to $260  on  the  Theatre-Fran^ais  place;  to  (360  between  Yoisine 
and  the  Fourth  of  September  street ;  finally  to  $500  on  the  new  Opera  Place. 

From  1825  to  1870  the  price  of  ground  has  risen  on  Saint  Lazare  street  from  $11.40  to 
$140;  on  Saint  George's  street  from  $15.80  to  $120;  on  La  Ferenes-des-Tathumin  from 
$42  to  $230;  on  Albosy  street  from  $a40  to  $78;  on  Pascal  street  from  $4.80  to  $15; 
Quarter  Francis  I,  £h)m  $8  to  $50  per  square  metre. 

But  the  situation  seems  to  have  changed  in  a  notable  manner.  Mr.  De  Lnbey,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Politico-Economical  Society  in  July,  1872,  mentioned  the  oase  of  a 
building  constructed  in  Paris  before  the  war  having  cost,  for  ground  and  erection. 
$70,000,  which  was  placed  under  abjudication  at  the  price  of  $50,000,  tiien  at  $^,000 
and  $30,000,  without  finding  any  bidders. 

Rc^B^ing  occupied  lodgings,  tbev  yield  a  revenue  of  $40,980,000  fyr  66,000  houses 
in  Paris,  an  average  of  $621  instead  of  $470  in  the  year  1825. 

This  revenue  is  thus  distributed:  $7,770,000  for  259,604  lodgings,  at  less  than  $50; 
$13,770,000  for  153,346  lodgings,  at  less  than  $100;  $6,840,000  for  38,125  lodgings,  at 
less  than  $200 ;  $3,600,000  &t  11,866  lodgings,  at  less  than  $300 ;  $9,000,000  &x  17«85L 
lodgings,  of  over  $300. 

It  has  been  attempted  of  late  to  remedy  the  high  prices  of  lodgings  by  building  houses 
especially  for  mechanics  and  small  retau  shop-keepers.  Up  to  tli^  present  time  noth- 
ing has  been  so  successful  as  the  houses  on  Arras  street,  No.  3,  by  the  society  of  masons 
And  stone-cutters,  for  co-operative  society  Vepargne  immohUieref  (real-estate  savings 
society.)  The  ground  contained  a  surface  of  715  metres,  of  which  624  are  built  ap<»i, 
and  91  are  in  litigation.  The  buildings  are  of  two  kinds— those  intended  for  dwellings 
and  stores  and  those  designed  for  public  meettnfjs.  Tlie  first  contains  on  tiie  ground 
.  fioor  five  shops  with 'floor-room  180  metres  each ;  in  the  second  story,  two  rooms  to  be 
divisible  according  to  the  needs  of  the  shop-keeper  or  other  occupant ;  in  the  tiitid, 
fourth,  and  fifth  t<^;ether,  40  lodgings.  All  lodgiuffs  are  remarkable  for  their  excellent 
distribution,  for  their  good  arrangement,  and  for  tne  comforts  they  nnite. 

The  kitchen  is  no  longer  used,  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  heatiuff-stove  put  into  the 
interior  of  the  principal  room.  This  apparatus  will  give  as  much  neat  as  is  needed  in 
the  room  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  is  so  contrived  that  no  culinary^  vi^rs  are  pero^^ 
tible  in  the  room.  They  allow  the  tenants  to  cook  while  going  on  with  their  own 
work,  which,  as  the  workers  earn  but  little,  is  a  great  advantage. 

In  all  these  lodgings  there  are  arrangements  made  for  lighting  and  heating  with 
gas.  In  all  tbe  stories  there  are  city  water,  wash-tubs,  and  water^oset  on  the  dosed 
system.  The  bed-rooms  are  parquetted  and  ornamented  with  looking-glasses.  These 
lodgments  rent  at  ^  to  $79.20,  a  really  modtt»te  price.  Sueh  advantages  have  been 
readily  appreciated  by  the  public ;  for  40  lodgings  there  were  10  renters  before  the 
work  was  completed. 

Tbe  second  building  combines  a  large  hall  with  1,200  seats,  and  will  aooommodate 
1,500  persons.  It  is  well  lighted  and  consequentlv  meeting^  held  in  the  day-time  have 
no  expense  for  light.    Tlie  price  of  seats  is  much  less  than  in  other  halls  in  Paris. 

Besides  this  large  ball  there  are  in  this  same  building  small  meeting-rooms  which 
can  hold  eighty  persons  at  very  moderate  rents,  also  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public  whenever  required.  All  these  buildings  are  perfectly  healthy,  being  of  brick 
and  iron,  and  very  solid. 

Tbe  real-estate  savings  society  deserves  commendation  for  carrying  out  this  pro- 
ject, which,  in  addition  to  its  philanthropic  purposes,  has  achieved  a  remarkable  finsa- 
cial  success. 

In  Paris  a  furnished  room  rents  very  high.  Miserable  chambers  cost  400  and  420 
fhmcs.  It  is  by  no  means  a  rare  thing  to  have  to  pa^r  $10  or  $12  per  month  for  one 
furnished  room.  The  price  of  large  apartments  furnished  in  proportion  very  maoh 
greater. 

The  events  of  1870-71  have  brought  about  a  decline  in  rents,  but  only  in  high  rents. 
Regarding  tbe  low  rents,  they  have  only  had  the  effect  to  suspend  the  rise.    The  eml- 
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gniioa  of  straogeTS  and  even  of  provi&ei&ls,  frightened  be;^ond  measare  bvthe  ezcito- 
mflnt  of  the  capital,  has  been  considerable.  The  insurrection  has  depopulated  a  good 
part  of  the  city,  as  much  by  the  deaths  in  the  civU  war  as  by  deportation  and  emi- 
gration of  a  la^  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Besides,  the  population  of  Paris,  which, 
according  to  its  normal  rate  of  increase,  would,  from  I806  to  1872,  have  been  aug- 
mented by  about  300,000,  has  increased  onlv  about  5,000  or  6,000. 

It  is  difficult  to  foresee  how  the  crisis  will  end,  which  was  caused  by  the  non-occu- 
pancy of  large  tenement-houses.  Several  building  societies  have  already  failed.  The 
grounds  were  bought  at  too  high  a  price ;  the  cost  of  the  labor  and  material  was  very 
high.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  lower  the  price.  These  apartments  cannot  be  trans- 
formed into  small  lodgings.  Tranquillity  only  can  frimish  a  remedy,  by  encouraging 
tiie  return  of  stran^rs  and  citizens  from  the  departments  to  Paris.  In  the  quarters 
of  Paasy  and  Anteuil,  placed  directly  under  the  nre  of  the  batteries  during  the  second 
siege,  uie  houses  have  been  greatly^ damaged;  quite  a  number  of  the  tenants  have 
abuidoned  them,  and  the  proprietors  sell  tbem  at  prices  exceptionally  low.  This,  how- 
ever, will  last  but  a  little  while.  Persons  of  the  middle  classes,  working-people, 
widows,  journalists,  men  of  letters,  as  weU  as  some  capitalists,  have  a  desire  to  ei^oy 
the  verdure  and  the  pure  air  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  woods  of  Boulogne.  The  con- 
stnietion  of  new  railroads  and  tramways  will  hasten  the  repeopling  of  these  quarters. 

IV.— Pkick  of  PBovisioxa      , 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  prices  of  various  articles  of  fbod.  The  daily  expense 
for  food  varies  according  to  usage,  habits,  taste,  and,  taking  a  basis  of  comparison,  peo- 
ple practicing  economy  intelligently  may  supply  themselves  with  sufficient  for  their  daily 
wants  at  a  cost  of  40  cents,  or  even  35  cents,  each.  A  woman,  who,  in  her  employment, 
expends  less  of  muscular  force,  may  sustain  herself  with  an  expenditure  of  20  or  22 
cents.  Many  expend  less,  but  in  such  case  no  doubt  the  health  is  injured  and  the 
strength  declines.    This  is  how  a  laree  number  of  working-men  live : 

Two  meals  per  day,  at  11  and  6  o'clock.  At  11  o'clock,  or  noon,  an  ordinary,  some- 
times meat,  half  ration,  6  cents ;  at  6  o'clock,  soup,  4  cents,  half  a  ration  of  meat,  6 
cents,  a  dish  of  vegetables  or  a  piece  of  cheese,  4  cents,  a  chop,  6  cents ;  besides  the 
bread  which  a  laborer  carries  ordinarily  with  him  frt)m  reasons  of  economy,  And  of 
which  he  consumes  about  two  pounds,  say  9  cents.  This  gives  for  the  day  a  sum  of  35 
cents.  In  a  family  the  individual  exi>en8e  is  notably  reduced,  thanks  to  the  advan- 
tases  of  living  in  common,  which  diminishes  proportionally  the  sum  of  general  expense, 
more  the  war,  some  boarding-houses  were  found  that  furnished  passable  fore  for  about 
35  cents  per  day,  in  the  quarter  **des  Ecules ;"  they  had  two  meals :  soup  and  a  plate  of 
meat  de  reH9tancff  moreover  a  dessert  and  wine,  in  the  morning ;  soup,  two  plates  of 
meat,  ve^taUes,  a  dessert  and  wine,  for  supper. 

Now,  since  the  war  all  prices  have  augmented  at  least  one-fourth.  There  were 
also,  before  the  siege,  restaurants  where  one  ^ould  dine  at  16  cents,  and  breakfast  for 
14  cents.  This  was  neither  luxurious  nor  of  superior  quality,  but  one  could  feel  satis- 
fied. All  these  establishments  have  disappeared  or  have  advanced  their  lowest  prices 
to36cent8. - 

The  bouillon  establishment  of  Duval,  which  served  portions  of  meat  at  5  and  7  cents, 
his  raised  its  price  to  10, 12,  and  15  cents.  The  price  of  fruits  has  likewise  increasea 
in  these  estaUishments.  as  well  as  that  of  wines;  and  most  restaurants  have  followed 
this  example.  It  may  oe  said  that  the  price  of  restaurant  Uvine  has  risen  one-fifth  at 
least,  since  the  late  events  which  have  deluged  our  country  in  blood. 

For  workwomen,  the  quantity  of  indispensable  nourishment  is  less.  They  eat  less 
hread  and  drink  less  wine  than  laborers  do  generally.  They  prepare  at  least  one  meal 
at  their  homes ;  they  can  also  live  at  22  centd,  20  cents,  and  even  less.  The  woman 
herself  plans,  and,  thanks  to  a  spirit  of  economy  truly  admirable,  almost  miraculous, 
does  most  honor  to  the  household  affairs  with  very  little.  There  is  oertainlv  in  a  minor- 
ity of  women  more  moraUty,  resignation,  courage,  and  less  wants  than  in  man.  It 
would  be  derirable,  however,  that  the  limit  of  remuneration  for  women's  work  be 
extended,  and  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  give  it  a  higher  value  by  more  instruction, 
greater  skill,  fewer  hours  of  work  in  the  day,  an^  better  pay  for  the  work.  Thus  the 
wages  will  be  raised  and  women  will  be  enabled  t>o  procure  for  themselves  the  neoes- 
■try  supplies  of  food  for  their  sustenance  and  comfort.  This  is  a  question  of  life  and 
death,  and  it  is  the  key  to  the  future  of  all  that  portion  of  the  French  people  who  con- 
stitnte  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  large  cities. 

GEORGE  RENAUD. 

SILK  INDUSTRIES  OF  LYONS. 

The  following  information  in  regard  to  the  industries  of  Lyons  was 
obtained  for  the  author  of  this  work  and  forwarded  by  the  United  States 
consul  of  that  district. 
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The  translation  from  the  French  and  the  valaable  explanatory  notes 
were  supplied  by  a  practical  silk  manufacturer,  Mr.  T.  Nelson  Dale,  jr., 
of  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

Jnswers  fo  questions  concerning  the  industries  ofLyone  (France)  submitted  to  the  '^Conseilist 
Prudhommes"*  for  the  silk  indmtrjf  of  Lyons,  September,  1672. 

J  I.  Gkeat  industries. 

I.  What  are  the  great  industries  of  the  department  f 

The  chief  and  by  far  the  most  important  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  is  tbe 
silk  manufacture  with  its  numerous  auxiliaries. 

This  industry  includes,  aside  from  the  raising  of  silk^worros,  cocoon-windinff,  silk- 
throwing,  branches  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  prosecuted  within  the  JLyons 
district: 

1st.  The  dyeing  of  thrown  and  span  silk,  worsted  and  cotton  yams,  the  dyeing  sod 
printing  of  piece-goods,  designing  and  the  engraving  of  roUers  for  the  same. 

2d.  The  weaving  of  plain  and  figured  goods,  taffetas,  satins,  velvets,  fouk^ds,  "  lam- 
pas,^^  materials  for  ecclesiastical  and  u^olstery  purposes. 

3d.  The  making  npt  imd  winding  of  trams  and  organzines;  warping,  beaming, 
mounting,  and  starting  of  looms ;$  the  making  of  heaves  with  or  without  mails;! 
and  the  stamping  of  pattern  card8.ir 

4th.  The  shearing  of  velvets,  watering,  embossiujpf,  finishing,  and  sizing  of  piece- 
goods,  and  the  cleansing  of  pieces  soiled  in  process  of  manufacture. 

Ana.  finally,  operations  connected  with  weaving  and  embroidering  in  gold  and  tbe 
manuraoture  of  trimmings,  comprising  the  drawing  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass  into 
threads  and  strips ;  the  covering  of  silk  and  cotton  threa£  with  strips  of  foil ;  orna- 
mental trimming,  embroidering,  tne  manufacture  of  bindings,  hat  bands,  chenille,  goods 
with  raveled  edges  and  fringes,  6lo. 

Tulles ;  hosiery  and  gloves  of  silk,  cotton,  and  worsted ;  plain  and  figured  laces  of 
silk  and  cotton ;  **  stocking-knitting  and  crochet-work. 

The  manufacture  of  felt,  with  plush,  straw,  and  cloth  hats. 

U.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  operatives  in  these  industries  t 

There  are  two  classes  of  weavers — master  weavers,  who  own  the  machinerv ;  and 
journeymen  weavers,  working  under  the  former  for  half  the  price  paid  for  the 
weaving,  tt 

The  works  it  generally  contain  from  one  to  four  looms — ^rarely  more. 

The  gross  earnings. of  the  master  vary  from  4  to  6  francs,  (80  cents  to  $1.20 ;)  those  of 
the  journeymen,  from  2  to  3  francs  per  dav,  (40  to  60  cents.) 

All  extra  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  master.       * 

Journeymen  dyers  work  by  the  day  or  hour,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  em- 
ployer, ten  hours  constituting  a  workinfi[  day. 

Most  of  tbe  men  earn  from  4  to  5  francs,  (80  cents  to  $1;)  a  few  as  much  as  5.50, 
($1.10,)  per  day. 

In  addition  to  the  journeymen,  laborers  are  used  for  work  which  does  not  require 
special  skill.  They  work  11  hours,  and  earn  from  3  to  4  francs,  (60  to  80  cents,)  aver- 
aging 3.50,  (70  cents.) 

Some  of  the  manipulations  before  and  after  the  dyeing,  such  as  the  undoing  and 
making  up  of  silk,$$  require  female  labor,  which  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  from  2.25  nancs 
(45  cents)  to  2.50  (50  cents)  per  day  of  11  hours. 

Overtime  is  paid  50  to  60  centimes  (10  to  12  cents)  per  hour  for  men,  and  30  (16 
cents)  for  women  and  apprentices. 

From  these  rates  a  deduction  should  be  made  for  loss-time. 

*  "  Council  of  selectmen  for  the  silk  indnstry  ; "  a  committee  composed  of  both  employers  and  opera- 
tives, for  the  amicable  settlement  of  controversies,  establlahed  by  law  In  1806,  as  a  court  of  arbitnooa* 

I  Rich  silks  with  satin  Kronnd  and  larse  tafibta  figures  in  relief.    Tbe  reverse  of  damask. 

t  Rolling  together  a  namber  of  skeinslnto  a  hank,  and  then  knotting  it  to  prevent  the  ailk  froD  ge^ 
ting  snarled.    This  is  done  both  before  and  after  dyeing. 

§  Mounting :  Passing  the  warp  throngh  reed  and  harness.  Starting:  Regnlatlng  the  number  of  abotii 
of  shuttle  per  inch  of  fabric,  also  the  tension  of  warp,  Slo.,  to  make  the  required  quality  of  gooda. 

II  Some  headles  are  made  merely  with  a  loop  for  the  warp-threadt,  others  are  provided  with  toalliteel 
or  brass  rings. 

IT  Tho  design  is  first  made  on  paper,  then  the  cards  for  the  loom  are  stamped  accordingly. 

**  The  silk  belongs  to  the  manufacturer.  He  sends  it  out  from  his  ol&oe  to  the  dyer,  winder,  wesvet 
Ac,  and  pays  them  per  weight  or  length  for  their  labor. 

ft  These  **  works  '^  consist  simply  of  a  large  room  of  sufficient  siee  to  accommodate  the  looms,  and  of 
a  small  adjoining  bedroom  and  kitchen  combined,  for  the  weaver  uid  his  fsmilly. 

Itl  take  it  there  are  no  worsted  tullos  or  laces,  as  the  original  seems  to  imply. 

^  Organsines  and  trams  come  from  the  spinner  (throwster)  done  up  in  knotted  toUs.  The  dver  htf 
to  undo  tiiese,  straighten  out  the  skeins,  count  them,  and  mark  them  with  variously  knotted  stnngBi  so 
as  to  distinguish  the  lota.    After  the  dyeing,  the  silk  is  mode  up  into  roUa  agfdn. 
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The  moral  inflaonce  of  loss-time  is  at  least  as  bad  as  its  material  resalt. 

Operatives  without  work  live  on  credit  at  first,  run  in  debt,  become  discoaraged,  are 
redaced  to  povertv.  and  poverty  is  a  bad  adviser. 

In  Lyons,  two-thirds  of  the  hands  employed  in  dyeing  lose  on  an  average  20  days  a 
year,  and  the  other  third  as  mnch  as  40  or  50  days. 

Higher  wages  are  paid  for  the  weaving  of  silk  trimmings  than  gold  trimmings ;  bat, 
owing  to  the  little  loss-time  made  in  weaving  the  latter,  the  workmen  of  bom  trades 
earn  the  same  in  amount,  an  average  of  3.25  trancs  (65  cents)  per  day. 

The  manu£ftcture  of  trimmings  oy  hand  furnishes  occupation  to  about  400  women 
and  100  men,  at  the  rate  of  1.75  francs  (35  cents)  per  day ;  but  this  kind  of  work  is 
gradually  being  replaced  by  loom-work. 

In  both  of  these  industries  the  master  weaver,  who  furnishes  the  looms,  makes  a  net 
profit  of  1  franc  (20  cents)  a  day  per  loom. 

The  earnings  of  the  master  metallic-thread  makers*  at  piece-work  cannot  be  readily 
estimated ;  workmen  earn  about  3.60  francs  (72  cents)  per  day  of  11  hours,  and  women 
2.50  francs,  (50  cents.) 

In  gold-thread  drawing,  men  earn  3  francs,  (60  cents,)  and  women  2.25,  (45  cents.) 
Masters  work  under  the  same  conditions  as  master  metallic-thread  makers ;  ten  hours 
constitute  a  working  day. 

Embroidering  ana  fancy  trimming  are  done  almost  exclusively  by  women ;  they  earn 
on  an  average  1.75  francs  (35  cents)  per  day. 

Tulle-makers  on  piece-work  receive  li  centimes  per  100  threads,!  for  plain  goods 
and  at  that  rate  earn,  on  an  average,  from  3  to  4  francs  (60  to  80  cents)  per  day. 

In  the  hat  manufacture  the  operatives  are  generally  on  piece-work,  and  earn— men, 
3.25  francs  (65  cents,)  women,  1.37  francs  (28  cents)  on  an  average,  loss-time  deducted. 

III.  Are  there  a  great  number  of  hand^- employed  in  theee  industries  t    Estimate  the  numher 
of  meN,  tDomenf  and  children  in  each. 

The  number  of  men  and  women  employed  in  weaving  amount  to  about  115,000; 
35,000  of  whom  live  in  Lyons  and  vicinity,  and  the  remaining  80.000  inhabit  the  de- 
partment of  the  Rhone  and  the  neighboring  departments  of  the  Ain.  the  Is^re,  and  the 
Loire,  where  there  are  large  manu&ctures  of  woven  goods,  as  well  as  many  private 
looms,  worked  for  manufacturers  in  Lyons. 

This  number  (115,000)  is  composed  of  56,350  men,  equal  to  49  percent.;  50,635  women, 
equal  to  44  per  cent.;  8,015  children,  equal  to  7  per  cent. 

There  are  two  classes  of  dyers— color-dyers  and  black-dyers,  numbering  together 
from  3,.500  to  4,000,  proportioned  as  follows : 

Men,  75  per  cent.;  apprentices,  from  13  to  18  years  of  age,  10  per  cent.;  women,  15 
per  cent 

The  manufacture  of  sold  and  silk  trimmings  furnishes  occupation  to  about  1,000  men 
and  500  women  ;  metauic-thread  making  to  only  100  men  and  600  women ;  gold-thread 
drawing,  to  150  men  and  300  women ;  embroidery,  to  200  women ;  fancy  trimming,  to 
500  women.  * 

There  are  about  4,000  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tulles  in  Lyons  and  its 
suburbs,  viz :  2,500  men,  (overseers  included),  1,000  women,  and  500  children. 

The  number  is  much  larger  in  the  places  about  Lyons  where  the  tulle  embroiderers 
(women)  live. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hat-makers : 

Ist.  Fullers  and  finishers,  (or  cleaners  f )  numbering  about  1,500  men. 

2d.  Those  employed  in  trimming  hats,  in  pulling  out  the  coarse  hairs  from  the  fiir, 
and  in  cutting  the  fur  from  the  skin  for  making  felt,  numbering  some  800  women. 

The  winding  of  thrown  and  spun  silk,  worst^  and  cotton,  is  done  entirely  by  women 
operatives,  apprentices,  and  overseers. 

One  winder  should  be  reckoned  for  every  five  weavers,  making  23,000  winders  for  the 
115.000  weavers  in  Lyons. 

The  overseers  (women)  earn  on  an  average  from  3  to  4  francs  per  day. 

Each  "  winding-shop'^  contains  from  one  to  four  winding-frames,^  which  are  the 
property  of  the  overseer  alone.  The  hahds  are  generally  engaged  by  the  year,  at  the 
rate  of  from  150  to  250  francs,  board,  washing,  and  lodging  included. 

Warping  is  done  on  the  same  phin.  There  are  about  3,000  warpers,  ewrnlng  on  an 
average  from  4  to  5  francs  per  day.  The  hands  are  engaged  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
winders,  with  this  exception,  that  they  receive  a  bonus  of  30  francs  a  year. 

•  i  «.,  winding  or  colling  a  narrow,  thin  atrip  of  metal.  goH,  sUver,  o^  h«*!!!;^^p!j?JiTv"^  tSSui 
or  Buiiber  oSlhreada  of  cotton  or  ailk.  so  as  entirely*to  cover  up  the «>tton or  ailk.    The  metalUo 
thnttd  thos  made  ia  uaod  in  the  manofactore  of  military  trimmings,  «o.»  «<>• 
1 100  threads  one  metre  long,  (39  inches.)  __  . .  ^  •->«,^in<fnr  mt^tt^  rmitmem  tK^ 

:  These  frames  are  circohtf  and  rotary.operated  by  foot  '^^  ^^^^llSnl^S!^^S^Ak^^ 
porton  of  tho  frame  which  carries  the  sVe^  to  re/olve  past  her,  and  r«giUates  each  skein  In  torn. 
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ly.  miati$ihe  general  character  of  ike  relaUons  existing  hetween  employern  and  operotiveit 

In  the  weaving  and  in  tbe  tnlle  indnBtries,  instability  it  their  principal  feature. 
Employers  and  operatives  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  They  make  and 
oluee  engagranents  with  each  other  with  the  greatest  facility. 

The  question  of  interest  is  the  ruling  one.  The  workman  works  for  his  empkyer, 
and  the  employer  pays  him  for  it. 

In  this,  as  well  as  m  the  other  industries  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council,  tbo 
relations  between  employers  and  operatives  are  |;enerally  amicable. 

Measures  calculated  to  reconcile  the  different  interests  have  been  carried  into  effect 
by  the  efforts  of  the  "  council "  during  the  last  few  years,  and  have  produced  the  hap- 
piest results. 

Among  gold-weavers  and  trimming-makers,  differences  arising  out  of  the  question  of 
salary  have  created  a  certain  uneasiness  in  the  relations  of  employer  and  operaliveii 
especially  since  1869.    Before  that  time  the  situation  was  more  satisfactory. 

y.  Qive  an  account  of  the  inetituiions  for  ike  improvement  of  ike  condition  if  openiinm, 

Opera^ve  weavers  have  established,  with  the  consent  of  the  government,  a  Joint- 
stoc^  company  for  the  manufootore  and  sale  of  silk  goods. 

They  have  also  formed  a  "  protective  and  industrial  society"  tor  the  purpose  of  re- 
sisting a  reduction  of  wages,  and  furnishing  the  members  with  inlormation  on  all 
matters  related  to  their  work. 

There  are  a  number  of  co-oporative  stores  in  dii^rent  parts  of  the  city  fbr  the  sale  of 
groceries  at  retaiL  Some  of  them  have  added  to  ^eir  business  the  sale  of  hreadi  char- 
eot^*  and  sausase-meats.  It  is  desirable  that  these  societies  should  grow,  extend,  vod 
multiply  themselves,  so  as  to  popularise,  in  their  experimental  stage,  the  various  kinds 
of  co-operative  societies  for  purposes  of  production,  credit,  and  consnmpti(m. 

There  is  a  loan  board  in  Lyons  estaUisned  by  government  for  the  purpose  of  afioid- 
ingrelief  to  master  workmen  in  distress  (for  want  of  orders.) 

Thoseprovided  with  good  recommendations  can  borrow  a  sum  not  exceeding  40 
francs  (|8)  for  each  of  their  looms  for  plain  goods,  and  50  firuics  ($10)  for  eadi  one  fbr 
figured  goods. 

The  rate  of  interest  is  5  per  cent.  If  the  loan  is  not  returned  when  due,  the  oonh 
pany  is  re-imbursed  by  a  retention  of  wages  to  the  extent  of  i. 

As  regards  the  dyeing  industry,  some  employers  have  endeavored  to  better  the  con- 
dition <»  the  workmen  oy  assisting  them  by  means  of  voluntary  contributions  in  be- 
coming interested  in  the  " mutua^aid  societies"  and  ''pension  banks,"  or  by  giving 
them,  m  the  way  of  a  premium,  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  establishment,  or  ebe  by 
providing  them  with  a  physician  in  case  of  sickness. 

The  workmen  have  formed  a  "mutual  society,"  which  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  Employers  are  admitted  as  honorary  members.  A  few  loumeymen  ^en 
belong  to  the  *'  mutual-loan  societies"  and  *'  co-operative  stores"  of  the  place.  In  166^ 
some  Journeymen  dyers  formed  themselves  into  a  **  co-operative  ioint-nock  company, 
with  a  variable  amount  of  capital."    Twenty  men  are  employed  in  the  works. 

The  dyers  have  also  established  a  "  protective  and  industrial  socie^"  to  oppose  a 
reduction  of  waffos  and  afford  relief  to  the  victims  of  accidents  (members  only)  and  to 
those  who  have  been  rejected  by  the  mutual  societies.  Members  pay  50  centimes  (10 
cents)  a  month. 

Hatters  have  five  "mutual-aid  societies"  in  the  department, including  the  women 
hat-trimmers'  society. 

In  the  tulle  and  tsnmming  industry  there  are  no  such  organizations. 

YI.  Has  ikere  been  an  increase  in  wages  iti  the  department  f 

The  question  of  wages  is  a  vital  one,  especiaUy  in  o(»nmeroe  and  the  move  important 
manufactures.  It  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  problems  of  modem  society.  For  sev- 
eral years  wages  have  been  gradually  and  regularly  increasing  with  a  eorrespoDding 
increase  in  the  prices  of  the  various  articles  manufactured.  Thus,  the  prioe  of  velvets 
has  increased  50  to  60  per  cent. ;  "  patterns,"!  figured  and  fancy  goods,  30  to  40  per 
cent. ;  taffetas  and  plain  goods,  15  to  ^  per  cent. ;  dyeing  (during  the  last  S  yeara 
alone,)  10  to  12  per  cent. 

In  the  tulles  manafacture,  the  rates  of  wages  remain  on  an  average  nearly  stm^oa- 
ary,  following  the  fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand.  Men  earn  4  macs,  (M  cents,) 
and  women  2T50  (50  cents,)  and  women  embroiderers  working  at  home  in  the  countiy 
earn  from  60^  centimes  (12  cents)  to  1.50  francs  (30  cents.) 

In  the  hatters'  trade  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent,  in  all  hand  work  for 
which  machine  work  has  beei^  substituted.  The  price  of  **  brushed  hats,  Flemish  style,*^ 
has  increased  20  per  cent. 

In  gold-weaving,  &c.,  the  rates  have  increased  20  per  cent.,  and  in  the  manufocture 
of  trimmings,  17  per  cent. 

*  Chiirooal  is  ATtensiveW  need  in  France  for  cooking  and  heating  pnrpooea. 

t  GoodB  in  wbicti  there  Is  any  variety  in  the  play  of  the  threads,  (as  aergea,)  eiznnle  deelgna,  bot  va 
fiowera,  flgorea,  &o.  *  Hats  with  a  l(mg  eilk  plnah. 
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yn  Em  there  heen  an  inereaee  i»  ike  eoet  of  ike  neeeeeariee  of  Itfef 

Te8,  to  ft  TeniArkable  extent.  The  price  of  arfitlee  of  food  has  risen  from  30  to  40  per 
ceok  Tbe  price  of  meat,  eepeoially,  has  increased  to  snch  an  extent  during  the  last 
few  years  as  to  make  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  worse  and  worse. 

YHL  Vni^  what  etmdUkmi  are  agricuUwral  and  indueirial pureuite  combined? 

Tbe  population  of  the  Lyons  district  is  engaged  almost  exclnsiyely  in  manufactoree ; 
that  of  the  neighboring  departments  is  engaged  in  both  agricnltnre  and  manufactures, 
piuBuing  them  alternately,  according  to  the  season.  Those  who  are  thus  employed  are 
weavers,  hatters,  embroiderers,  dtc  Their  lot  is,  in  general,  preferable  to  that  of  the 
city  operatives,  who  receive  higher  wages,  but  whose  expenses  are  greater  and  heavier, 
who  are  subject  to  more  '*  loss-time,''  and  whose  occupation  is  more  uncertain. 

.H.  WkatieiheiUUeofediuiaUanmMHgihei^^aHveef    ZhtheekOdrmaUendmikoolt 

After  considering  tlie  material  waats  of  the  workman,  if  you  inquire  into  his  real 
eooditioii,  it  will  have  to  be  acknowledged  with  regret  that  not  only  is  his  education 
vexy  limited,  but  in  some  cases  entirely  neglected.  Parents  pressed  by  straitened  cir- 
euBStaDoesonly  send  their  children  to  sebool  up  to  their  twelfth  year.  The  knowledge 
whteh  they  acquire  there  is  very  elementary  and  soon  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  sur- 
Mvadings  so  unfiavonible  to  its  retention  and  so  much  more  unfavorable  to  its  cultiva- 

tiOD. 

There  are  indica^oos  of  progress  in  the  education  of  the  laboring-classeB,  but  there 
is  nooh  wanting;  The  native  Lyonnese  can  generally  read  and  write.  Parents  are 
usually  willing  to  send  their  children  to  school^  and  the  attendance  ia  pretty  regular ; 
but  the  Duml^r  of  schools  is  far  from  suffioi^t  in  many  districts  of  the  city,  and  in 
some  there  are  none  at  all.  In  the  trimminj^  industry  operatives  have  about  the 
amount  of  education  necesbary  for  their  occupation,  and  their  children  generally  attend 
school. 

X.  Has  any  eodetjf  heen  eetabUehed  ¥fUhin  the  department  for  the  purpose  ef  enMifng  work- 
men to  become  otoners  of  real  eeUUe  9  What  la  the  statue  of  these  eocUhes—chariered  or 
independent  t  What  share  have  employers  had  in  them  t  What  have  been  the  results  t 
What  ie  the  number  of  the  "  mutual  aid  societies  t^ 

There  is  no  institution  with  such  an  object  in  view ;  but  manufacturers  cheerfrilly 
make  advances  toward  the  purchase  of  a  loom  to  any  one  or  their  workmen  whose 
work  has  won  their  approval.  In  this  way  workmen  become  master-weavers.  The 
loan  is  refunded  by  retaining  one-eighth  of  the  wages.  Tern  per  cent,  of  the  present 
master-weavers  began  in  this  way. 

The  **  mutual  aid  societies  "  are  very  numerous.  They  embrace  nearly  all  the  indus- 
tries represented  in  the  council.  There  are  many  societies  of  this  kind,  with  a  larse 
number  of  participating  and  honorary  members.*  Especially  worthy  of  mention  is 
the  great  weavers'  socie^  of  Lyons,  under  the  patronage  of  the  eharabisr  of  commerce. 
Its  members  number  5,000,  viz,  1,600  men  and  3,400  women.  The  former  pay  2  franca 
(40  cents)  a  month ;  the  latter  1.50,  (30  cents.)  In  ease  of  sickness,  the  society  provides 
its  members  gratuitously  with  medicines,  the  attendance  of  its  physician,  and  a  sub- 
sidy of  2  francs  (40  cents)  and  1.50  frames  (30  cents)  per  day  for  men  and  women  respec- 
tively .t  An  additional  charge  of  6  centimes  is  made  on  every  kilogramme  of  silk  (a 
trifle  over  i  cent  a  pound)  weighed  at  the  ''public  silk-conditioning  office,"!  for  the 
benefit  of  this  society.  The  amount  received  annually  from  this  source,  100,000  finnos, 
(1^,000,)  is  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  duplicating  the  deposits  of  the  members  of  the 
society  at  the  "  pension  bank."  $ 

The  trimming-makers  have  a  ''mutual  aid  society,"  to  which  nearly  all  the  employ- 
ers belong  as  honorary  members. 

*  In  18S7  there  were  in  France  3,860  of  these  societies,  with  a  *'  participating  "  membership  of  450,000. 
In  1860  the  nimber  of  the  aooieties  had'  increased  to  4,410.    Some  of  them  are  onder  government  super- 


tSome.  if  not  all,  of  these  societies  defhty  also  the  ihneral  expenses  of  memhcn. 

X  As  sBk  absorbs  moisture  very  readOy ,  its  weight  varies  according  to  the  dampness  of  the  atmosnbere. 
T^  secure  dealers  and  buyers  against  losses  ari^g  ih>m  variations  In  the  weatner  and  from  fhuidolent 
nMisfteoinc,  pablio  ofltoes  for  ascertaining  the  amoont  of  moisture  in  silk  have  been  opeued  in  all  cities 
where  silk  u  largely  used  for  manufaeturing  purposes.  A  sample  of  each  hale  is  carefully  weighed, 
tlien  perfectly  dried  in  a  heated  metallic  bos  and  weighed  again.  U  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  weight 
dry.  whieb  is  considered  as  representing  the  amount  of  moisture  absorbed  by  silk  ftam  the  atnosphere 
en  an  avera|ge  day  of  the  3rear.    Silk  can  absorb  as  much  as  33  per  cent. 

AH  raw  eUks  pass  through  these  offices.  Duly  registered  ana  signed  certiilcatee  of  tests  are  fhmished, 
hot  only  of  the  amount  of  oiunpness,  but  also  ofthat  of  gum  and  roreign  subetsnoes  in  raw  and  thrown 
aOks.  and  of  the  average  sise,  strength,  elasticity,  and  of  the  twist  and  general  nature  of  silk  flbera, 
an  of  which  may  be  ofoonsequence  to  the  manulacturer. 

^  An  inatitntion  under  the  control  of  a  government  commission,  having  for  its  ol^ect  the  assurance  oi 
amniitlee  to  the  superannuated  railroad  companies,  omnibus  lines,  and  o^er  corporations,  sometimes 
makes  deposits  in  uiis  bank  for  pensioning  off  its  employes  when  they  become  too  old  to  work.  The 
anmber  of  policy-holders  in  1858  was  10,331,  of  whom  3,699  were  operatives. 
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XI.  Do  Joint'iiook  iooieiies  Und  to  supplaiU  private  man^factur%ng^tnterpri9ei  t 

By  no  means.  Several  nnfortonate  attempts  have  been  made  by  workmen  in  that 
direction,  but  they  oeem  to  have  abandoned  the  idea.  There  are  no  snch  efforts  to  re- 
port on  the  part  of  mannfactnrers. 

Zn.  Are  ikere  any  inetancee  toUhin  ike  district  of  large  maH^faeturing'eHterpri9e9  being  cos 

ducted  by  a  company  or  society  of  workmen  f 

There  are  none,  except  that  of  the  weavers'  society  and  that  formed  by  a  few  Jour- 
neymen dyers,  which  are  still  in  operation. 

J  II.— Minor  industries. 
I.  What  are  the  minor  industries  of  the  department  of  any  commercial  importance  t 

In  the  silk  mannfjEbctnre  the  minor  industries  are  pasteboard-boz-making,  making 
packing-cases,  headle-makiug,  twisting  and  drawing  in,*  beaming,  warping,  reeding, 
pattern-card-stamping,  the  manufacture  of  Jacquard  machines,  shuttles,  reeds,  a^ 
other  weavers'  implements,  and  the  construction  of  looms. 

There  are  also  minor  industries  connected  with  dyeing,  as  the  dyeing  and  cleansing 
of  piece-goods  soiled  in  process  of  manufacture,  (and  garments.)  A  very  moderate  in- 
vestment sufQces  for  a  small  business  which  is  sustained  by  local  wants.  The  owner 
does  the  work  himself  and  in  busy  times  employs  one  or  more  assistants. 

The  laundry  business  should  also  be  mentioned,  which  is  moving  from  the  city  to  the 
country.    It  is  becoming  quite  extensive,  and  even  sustains  some  Urge  establishments. 

n.  Are  the  minor  industries  inclined  to  maintain  or  extend  thetnselves,  or  become  absorbed  hy 

the  great  ones  t 
m.  J^  they  are  becoming  ahsorbedj  state  the  most  apparent  cause  of  it. 

They  are  rather  inclined  to  maintain  themselves,  because  of  the  cheapness  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  necessary  machinery  and  implements. 

There  is  no  danger  of  absorption,  either  at  present  or  in  the  future. 

ly.  Are  there  any  minor  manufactures  in  the  department  carried  on  by  a  company  or  society 
of  iDorkmen  t 
None. 

V.  Has  there  been  an  iiicrease  in  the  rates  of  wages  in  these  industries  f    Have  the  prices  of  the 

necessaries  of  Hfe  inorecuedt 

The  same  answers  are  given  as  to  questions  V  and  YI,  under  the  head  '^  Great  indus- 
tries." 

The  increase  in  wages  is,  on  an  average,  only  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  C(*NSUL  AT  LYONS. 

The  following  letter  from  the  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Lyons 
gives  some  additional  facts  in  regard  to  the  cost  and  condition  of  labor 
in  that  seat  of  the  silk  industry : 

United  States  Consulate, 

Lyons,  France,  Xovember  7, 16r73. 

Dear  Sir:  •  *  *  *  •  • 

On  the  whole  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  nature  of  work  and  the  mode  of 
living  of  the  workmen  in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States,  and  in  my  opinion  i% 
is  almost  impossible  to  Judge  of  the  relative  agreeableness  of  the  work  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  laborer  by  placing  the  kind  of  the  former  and  the  cost  of  the  various  arti- 
cles  of  food,  clothing,  and  of  house-rent  in  the  two  countries  into  a  comparative  posi- 
tion with  the  earnings  in  wages. 

The  labor  market  of  the  Lyons  region  is  governed  and  absorbed  to  the  greatest  ex^ 
tent  by  the  manufacture  of  silks.  Tnis  complicated  industry  divides  itself  into  a  great 
number  of  separate  manipulations,  so  much  so  that— a  few  cases  excepted — the  manu- 
facturers cannot  keep  the  pro^press  of  their  work  under  their  direct  con troL  Their  bnsi  - 
ness  consists  principaUy  in  distributing  the  materials  as  they  advance  to  the  different 
degrees  of  perfection,  amonz  the  various  sections  of  their  workmen.  These  take  the 
materials  to  their  homes,  and  there  perform  the  task  assigned  to  them.  In  this  way  it 
happens  that  a  lot  of  silk,  after  being  spun  and  dyed  to  be  made  into  a  piece  of  dress- 
goods,  passes  eiffht  or  nine  times  through  the  manufacturer's  office  before  the  piece  ar- 
rives Anally  on  his  shelves,  ready  for  sale. 

'*  Twisting  aod  dnwing  in ;  i. «.,  attaohing  the  threada  of  a  new  wiup.  one  by  one,  to  the  thrama  or 
ends  of  a  warp  which  has  Jost  been  woven  oat,  and  then  drawing  the  new  warp  by  means  of  the  thrana 
through  the  fiamess  and  reed.  In  case  the  bamesa  and  reed  ore  used  for  the  flrat  time,  the  threads  hava 
to  be  paaaed  through  both  by  moans  of  hooks. 
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This  mode  of  proceeding  and  the  nature  of  the  work  admit  the  employment  of  all 
male  and  female  members  of  a  family  aboTe  the  age  of  twelve  years.  By  thus  accnma- 
lating  the  wages,  a  family  earns  sufficient  to  meet  all  its  wants,  and,  besides,  a  snr- 
plas  for  times  of  sickness  or  want  of  employment,  although  the  daily  wages  appear  to 
be  very  moderate. 

The  earnings  of  an  adult  in  the  various  kinds  of  labor  connected  with  the  silk  indus- 
try are  from  2  to  5  francs  (40  cents  to  $  1 )  a  day.  A  single  person  may  have  good  board 
for  $1.75  to  |2  a  week :  lodging  for  50  to  75  cents  a  week. 

A  familv  of  two  adults  and  one  child  of  about  fourteen  years  earns  not  less  than  $10 
a  week ;  they  may  live  comparatively  well  in  expending  from  $3  to  $4  in  the  same  time, 
while  they  can  rent  an  appartementj  containing  rooms  for  their  utensils,  (looms,  &c.,) 
one  or  two  bedrooms,  and  kitchen  for  from  $60  to  $60  a  year,  or  about  $1.25  or  f  1.50  a 
week. 

The  classes  of  people  in  question  live  principally  on  soup,  cooked  with  vegetables, 
meat,  bread,  and  light  red  wine ;  the  latter  article  is  used  by  everybody  and  by  both 
sexes,  and  forms  an  essential  portion  of  the  daily  food. 

Conee  is  comparatively  neglected,  and  replaced  by  a  thick  and  very  substantial 
broth. 

Tea  is  used  only  incase  of  sickness.  Of  bread,  only  white  (wheaten)  bread,  and  of 
meat,  fresh  beef  and  mutton,  have  the  preference ;  occasionally  smoked  ham  and  sau- 
sages come  in  by  way  of  variation. 

All  French  men,  as  well  as  women,  are  perfect  cooks,  and  understand  how  to  prepare 
with  the  above  main  ingredients  most  excellent  and  hefdthy  dishes.  The  light  red  wine 
taken  with  their  meals  costs  from  24  to  40  cents  a  gallon. 

The  silk  industry  employs  some  80,000,  perhaps  100,000,  looms,  demanding^  with  the 
auxiliary  manipulations  about  200,000  hands.  All  other  labor  is  necessarily  influenced 
by  such  an  army  as  regards  wages  and  conditions. 

After  these  few  remarks,  respectfully  made,  and  intended  for  the  easier  appreciation 
of  the  situation  of  the  French  laborer  in  and  about  Lyons,  I  have  the  houor  to  return 
the  inclosed  blanks,  filled  up  as  far  as  the  case  admits. 
I  am,  sir,  &c., 

P.  J.  OSTERHAUS. 

Hon.  Edward  Young, 

Chirf  of  Bureau  of  StatiaticSt  Treasury  Department,  WashingtOHy  D.  C, 

WOMEN  WORKERS  IN  PARIS. 

The  following  extract  shows  the  number  of  women  employed  in  vari- 
ous branches  of  industry  in  Paris : 

In  Paris  alone  above  178,000  females  earn  their  livelihood  in  some  department  of 
trade,  161,795  being  bona-fide  workwomen  ;  and  of  these,  half  are  engaged  in  trades 
having  to  do  with  dress,  the  g^rand  total  of  130,625  being  divided  amone  twentv-two 
occupations  in  the  accompanying  proportions.  Seamstresses  number  51,169 ;  bleach- 
tts,  20,896 ;  shirt  and  linen  makers,  20,579 ;  artificial  flower  and  feather  makers,  7,432 ; 
millinerB,  6,453;  boot  and  shoe  makers,  6,284;  tailoresses,  4,619 ;  hat  and  oap  makers, 
3,138;  fflove,  breeches,  and  dress-makers,  2,479;  embroiderers,  (of  women's  attire,) 
2,353 ;  Dutton-makers,  801 ;  cane  and  umbrella  makers,  529 ;  comb,  brush,  and  dressing- 
case  makers,  525;  dyers,  484;  embroiderers  in  silver  and  cold,  463;  perfumers,  392 ; 
straw-hat  makers,  261 ;  furriers,  250 ;  stocking-makers,  i:^ :  barbers,  hair-dressers,  and 
wig-makers,  126 ;  gaiter-makers,  110 ;  calenderers,  87 ;  wooden-shoe  makers,  16.  Under 
the  somewhat  pretentious  division  of  "  Science,  letters,  and  art,^  we  find  enumerated 
2,554  book-binders;  779  employed  in  printing,  engraving,  and  lithography;  380 
in  paper-making;  93  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments;  91  in  mak- 
ing various  necessities  for  the  writing-table;  25  in  type-founding;  73  en- 
gaged at  theaters  and  concerts;  78  on  newspapers  and  reviews,  and  67  editors 
of  books  and  music,  (actresses,  singers,  and  newspaper  editresses  are  classified 
with  the  followers  of  liberal  professions.)  Among  7,788  ministers  to  luxury 
and  amusement  are  256  makers  of  toys  and  playing-cards ;  261  producers  of  works  of 
art ;  5,666  workers  in  ^ding.  Jewelry,  and  allied  csUlings ;  and  1,443  women  employed 
in  tobacco-manufActones.  Of  1,589  workwomen  connected  with  the  commissariat,  258 
are  engaged  at  restaurants,  taverns,  and  such  places  of  entertainment ;  and  precisely 
the  same  number  are  set  down  as  bakers.  The  preparation  of  ice,  chocolate,  and  cream 
ooonpies  210,  and  78  are  employed  by  pastry-cooks.  One  only  figures  among  the  mil- 
lers, two  among  sugar-refiners,  and  five  among  the  brewers.  Then  there  are  133  find- 
ing work  as  preserve-makers ;  11  as  potted-meat  makers ;  and  17  in  the  concoction  of 
S  reserved  vegetables.  The  dairy  women  number  13,  the  "roasters"  6,  water-carriers 
,  aod  the  batchers— yes,  the  butchers— 140 ;  while  18  strong-minded  dames  earn  their 
bread  io  the  slaughter-houses.  After  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  Paris  boasts  9 
female  boat-builders,  and  245  "  wheelwrights,  carriage-makers,  farriers,  and  saddlers." 
Military  equipments  afibrd  employment  to  291  females ;  40  help  to  produce  fire-arms 
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aDd  ammuDitioQ*  and  3  to  make  swords  and  bayonets.  Eight  thonsand  seren  hundred 
and  ninety-^ree  workwomen  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  &brloB,  and2,<a0 
in  the  production  of  articles  of  fomitare ;  782  of  these  being  catalogoed  as  cabinet- 
makers, 1^123  as  upholsterers,  758  as  bedding-makers,  and  39  as  looking-glass  makers. 
Connected  with  building,  we  are  astonished  to  see  3  architects,  8  sawyers,  46  carpen- 
ters and  joiners,  8  masons  and  slaters,  99  marble  and  stone  cutters,  7  chimney-makers 
and  sweeps,  and  1  plumber ;  then  come  75  paper-hangers,  89  painters,  glaeiers,  phw- 
terers,  and  decorators,  and  10  ornamental-decorators.  Ceraemie  maoul'actories  afford 
employment  to  146  women,  chemical  works  to  376,  candle-tactories  to  53 ;  IS  are  en- 
gaged in  the  making  of  gas,  445  in  various  methods  of  manipolatinff  leather,  S99  ta 
metal  and  hardware  work,  225  iji  turning,  box-making,  and  other  trades  coming  wider 
the  heading  of  wood,  and  37  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron,  steel,  oo^ 
per,  and  other  metals.  With  the  exception  of  the  milliners,  who  are  boarded  bv  tbev 
employers,  and  receive  an  annual  salary,  embroiderers  appear  to  be  the  best  paid,  since 
thev  can  depen  d  upon  earning  from  14  to  17  shillings  a  we^  all  the  year  round ; 
while28hilliDgsaday  represents  the  income  of  the  ordinary  good  workwomen  in  moat 
other  trades. 

THE  WORKING  WOMEN  OF  FRANCE. 

A  series  of  articles  nnder  the  above  caption,  translated  from  the  French 
of  M.  Jules  Simon,  which  recently  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  are  of  sach  interest  that  copioos  extracts  are  here  present^ : 

ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS. 

The  best  Parisian  artificial  flowers  may  well  dispnte  the  palm  in  point  of  freshneea 
of  appearance  with  those  which  bloom  in  gardens.  The  lovely  women  of  both  worlds 
bay  at  Paris  the  flowers  with  which  they  dress  their  hair.  Italy  fbrmerly  stood  fixat 
in  the  mannfactnre  of  flowers,  silks,  and  laces ;  snbseqnently  Lyons  was  celebrated  for 
its  flowers.  At  present  Paris  stands  pre-eminent.  Nearly  five  thousand  women  are 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  trade.  The  most  skillful  are  artists  who  study  natural  flow- 
ers with  real  enthusiasm,  and  imitate  them  with  greater  fidelity  than  the  best  paintara. 
Their  receipts  sometimes  amount  to  three  francs  for  a  day's  work  of  eleven  hours.  A 
fleurisie  can  live  very  comfortably,  if  she  is  not  seized  with  a  desire  to  deck  her  own 
person  witJi  the  wreaths  she  makes  and  exhibit  them  at  the  MabiUe. 

CUTTERS  OF  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

Every  one  understands  why  Paris  should  be  the  center  of  flower-making,  but  by 
what  strange  and  inexplicable  anomaly  has  the  cutting  of  precious  stones  been  estab- 
lished on  the  summit  of  due  ol  the  Jura  Mountains  f  Diamonds  are  cut  at  Amsterdam ; 
but  rubies,  sapphires,  aquamarines,  amethysts,  and  opals  are  all  out  and  polished  in  Mm 
heart  of  the  mountains.    These  rude  ohil&en  of  the  Jura  remain  faithful  to  the  ocoo- 

Nations  and  customs  of  their  fathers,  and  all  the  riches  which  pass  through  their  hands 
o  not  make  their  cottages  i^pear  colder  or  their  bread  luurder.  They  have  lately 
made  some  advances  in  analogous  branches  of  trade.  The  women  make  fjctlse  stones 
with  a  skill  which  is  unequaled.  They  pierce  rubies  as  mvots  for  watches,  aiid  even 
begin  to  make  mosaics  with  stones  sent  m>m  Florence.  Their  work-tablee  are  placed 
near  the  windows  of  their  cottages,  and  there  father,  mother,  and  children  work  M 
day,  when  household  cares,  preparation  for  meals,  cutting  wood  in  the  mouataina,  at 
the  sowing  of  some  poor  piece  of  ground  does  not  call  them  away.  The  women  who 
cut  rubies  often  earn  tolerably  good  wages,  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  wages  of  ono 
franc  fifty  centimes  (30  cents)  are  the  exception.  The  average  is  seventy-five  centimes, 
(15  cents.) 

STRAW-HAT  BRAIDERS. 

Quite  an  imi>ortant  branch  of  trade^  and  one  which  has  to  do  with  the  feminine  toi- 
let, is  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats.  Nancy  is  one  of  the  great  centers  of  this  i^n»» 
try,  and,  if  the  merchants  are  to  be  believed,  they  exnort  hats  even  to  America.  Most 
of  the  men's  so-called  straw  hats  are  really  made  of  tne  bark  of  the  catanier,  or  Boiir» 
bon  palm.  The  Nancy  manufacturer  buys  the  bark,  has  it  dressed  and  torn  into  loa^ 
strips  with  a  sort  of  metal  comb,  and  then  sends  it  to  be  braided  and  made  up.  Tho 
maker  is  paid  fiftv  centimes  (10  cents)  for  a  hat.  It  is  necessarv  to  work  all  day,  and 
to  be  far  more  skillful  than  the  generality  of  workwomen,  in  order  to  finish  two.  Pan- 
ama hats,  and  those  made  of  finely-sewn  plaits,  are  made  in  France,  the  first  from  tbo 
leaves  of  the  ypyppa,  which  come  from  Panama,  and  the  second  with  plaita  bought  «4 
Florence,  and  charced  with  an  exorbitant  duty.  It  is  this  duty,  and,  in  a  few  instaaooo^ 
the  fine  quality  of  tne  raw  material,  which  explains  the  enormous  cost  of  some  hata.  ▲ 
Panama  nat  which  cost  two  thousand  francs  was  on  exhibition  some  years  ago  at  a 
Paris  store.  The  Nancy  manufactarer  had  sold  it  for  sixty  francs,  and  he  had  probably 
paid  three  francs  to  the  woman  who  braided  it. 
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T0Y-BfAKBR8. 

Toy-making  girea  employment  to  a  large  number  of  poor  women.  There  are  some 
women  whose  work  eonsists  in  pasting:  colored  paper  on  myriads  of  tiny  toys.  A  very 
fbw  of  the  best  workers  earn  excellent  wages ;  the  others  ve^tate  during  the  good 
season,  and  toe  subjected  to  long  periods  of  forced  idleness.  In  l^ovember  and  Decem- 
ber there  are  not  enough  women  to  dress  the  dolls  and  ornament  the  bonbons.  Those 
who  work  have  to  sit  up  all  night  and  strain  every  nerve.  To  this  activity  succeedi 
without  the  slightest  transition,  long  months  of  forced  idleness. 

GLASS-CUTTING. 

Glass-cutting  comprises  four  different  operations :  smoothing  down,  which  is  done 
on  an  iron  wheel,  with  pure,  fine,  damp  sand ;  the  first  j^olish  done  on  a  fine  wheel, 
the  second  polish  done  on  a  wooden  wheel,  with  powdered  pumice-stone,  dampened, 
aad  the  final  polish  done  on  a  cork  wheel,  with  dry  powdered  tin.  If  elass  is  to  be 
0BgTav6d,  recourse  is  had  either  to  a  diamond  point,  or  to  a  process  which  is  quite 
complicated,  and  consists  in  covering  all  the  sui«ftee  with  a  slight  varnish  of  wax  and 
tnipentine,  drawing  the  design  on  the  wax  and  pouring  finor-hydric  acid  on  the  parts 
laid  bare  by  the  burin.  The  business  of  cutting  is  generally  intrusted  to  women  in 
the  Dsetories.  They  do  it  marvellously  well,  as  it  requires  only  patience  and  skill. 
Unfortnnatelv,  it  is  a  very  unhealthy  trade,  as  the  necesMty  of  bending  over  the  wheel 
and  having  their  hands  in  water  all  day,  exposes  them  to  dangerous  pulmonary  affeo- 

tlMS. 

WoMeii  are  employed,  in  considerable  number,  at  the  cigar  trade,  at  vrhich  they 
■lake  very  fair  wages. 

OTHER  TRADES. 

Women  are  to  be  found  also  in  stone-cutters'  shops.  There  are  some  among  gilders, 
bronze-mounters,  bronze- vamishers,  pewterers,  engravers,  manufacturers  of  polished- 
metal  plates,  jewelers,  gold-beaters,  &c.  Most  of  the  women  employed  in  these  trades 
are  burnishers,  polishers,  and  borers.  It  is  not  at  all  fatiguing  work,  and  pays  well. 
A  skilled  workwoman  can  earn  *four  francs  a  day  and  more.  Her  wages  depend  on  tiie 
rapidity  with  which  she  works.  Many  of  the  women  do  not  earn  more  than  one  franc ; 
they  then  become  discouraged  and  seek  some  other  trade.  The  borers  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  on  carvings  of  copper,  bronze,  and  even  more  precious  metals.  Fewer 
ornaments  of  bronze  and  copper  are  now  made  than  in  the  early  part  of  this  centurv, 
and  for  three  months  of  everv  year  the  borers  work  gnly  two  days  in  the  week. 
Women  are  very  successful  in  boring.  The  work,  which  requires  assiduity,  preci«on, 
and  a  light,  skillful  hand,  seems  to  be  made  expressly  for  them.  The  few  women  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  wood  engraving  easily  earn  ^ve  francs  a  day.  In  1860,  a 
course  of  instruction  in  this  art  was  opened  at  the  School  of  Design,  and  the  experi- 
ment wrought  excellent  results. 

The  want  of  a  good  education  or  apprenticeship  reduces  a  great  number  of  women 
and  young  girls  to  trades  which  scarcely  suffice  to  support  them,  such  as  basket-mak- 
ing, esparto  work,  straw-mat,  broom,  and  featber-dnster  making,  and  stuffing  chairs. 
The  poor  women  who  make  wreaths  of  immortelles  and  shavings  of  ox-homs  earn 
barely  enough  to  buy  bread  with.  In  general,  talent  only  is  well  paid.  Persons  who 
are  endowed  neither  with  talent  nor  physical  strength,  can  find  prontable  employment 
nowhere  but  in  factories. 

Women  find  employment  also  in  stationers'and  booksellers'  shops  as  folders,  gatherers, 
and  stitchers.  Their  wages  vary  as  they  do  everywhere  from  one  franc,  ('20  cents)  to 
two  francs  fifty  centimes  (45  cents)  a  day,  but  rarely  fall  below  two  francs,(40  cents.) 
They  are  beginning  in  printing  establishments  to  employ  women  to  set  type.  They 
compose  very  weU,  nothing  but  exactness  and  perseverance  being  generally  necessary. 
It  is  always  hard  labor,  as  it  obliges  them  to  stand  up  all  the  time,  and  is  very  £»tiguing 
to  the  eyes.  It  often  requires,  also,  a  good  elementary  education,  which  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  all  youns  girls. 

The  last-named  trades  are  carried  on  in  enormous  workshops.  This  is  the  case,  too» 
with  fflass-cuttiuff.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  difference  between  cut  and  pressed  glass. 
In  oroer  to  give  the  glass  those  clean  edges  which  so  enhance  its  value  it  is  necessary 
to  subject  it  to  the  action  of  several  grindstones ;  for  glass  is  a  dry,  brittle  substance, 
which  cannot  be  cut  like  wood,  stone,  or  metals. 

PACTORY-LIPB. 

The  women  employed  in  the  factories  where  woolen  fabrics  are  made,  have  also  a  hard 
lot  There  are  always  cleaners,  packers,  and  rattacheures,  as  wool  necessitates  divera 
operations  of  division,  greasing,  and  again  removing  the  grease..  Nevertheless  it  pro- 
duces less  dust  than  cotton,  and  has  not  the  same  disadvantage  of  poisoning  the  air 
and  adhering  to  the  hair  and  clothes  of  the  operatives.  The  odor  of  the  oil  which  is 
applied  to  the  wool  for  the  purpose  lubricating  it,  and  facilitating  the  operations  of 
carding  and  combing,  is  only  disagreeable  to  visitors ;  the  women  employed  do  not 
notice  it.  In  general  wool-spinning  is  less  troublesome  and  dangerous  than  cotton- 
spi  uing.    Several  wool-spinning  factories  are  remarkable  for  their  neatness  and  ele^ 
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• 
gjance.    Preparations  of  hemp,  flax,  and  above  all  of  tow,  emit,  on  the  contrary,  quan- 
tities of  yery  unwholesome  dotst.    It  is  impossible  to  card  and  spin  them,  except  in 
very  hot  rooms,  and  with  the  aid  of  abundance  of  water.    Few  sights  are  more  nn- 

Sleasant  than  a  badly  kept  flax-spinning  .establishment.  The  water  floods  the  brick 
oors,  and  the  smell  of  the  flax  in  the  heated  atmosphere  produces  sometimes  an  intol- 
erable stench.  The  greater  part  of  the  workwomen  are  obliged  to  lay  aside  most  of 
their  clothes,  are  crowded  together  in  this  pestilent  atmosphere,  and  stand  all  day  long 
perspiring,  and  with  naked  feet,  the  water  otten  reaching  their  ankles.  When,  after 
twelve  hours'  hard  work,  they  leave  the  factory  for  their  homes,  the  wrapt  with  which 
they  cover  themselves  barely  aflord  an  adequate  protection  against  the  cold  and  damp. 

THE  WAGES. 

The  health  of  a  woman  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  question  of  her  receipts ;  the 
will,  perhaps,  still  more,  since  energy  and  resolution  can  triumph  over  a  weak  body  and 
exhausted  ^wers.  The  most  favorable  estimates  do  not  fix  the  mean  of  the  female 
weaver's  daily  receipts  at  more  than  one  franc  fifty  centimes. 

Let  us,  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  it,  state  the  average  of  her  salary  to  be  1.75  francs, 
^35  cents,)  which  would  be  525  francs  a  year  for  3(^  days  of  hard  work.  With  1.75 
trancs  a  dav  it  is  possible  indeed  to  live,  but  to  live  very  poorly.  If  72  francs  (20 
centimes  a  day)  are  not  deducted  from  the  year's  income  for  a  lodging,  the  lodging  mnst 
be  a  mere  shed.  If  more  than  150  francs  are  not  deducted  for  washing,  shoes,  and 
clothes,  the  Lyons  workwomen  will  scarcely  be  able  to  get  more  than  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  There  remain  then  something  like  80  centimes  a  day  for  food  and 
other  expenses.  Most  of  these  women  take  their  meals  at  the  master  weaver's.  This 
arrangement,  though  not  always  practicable,  is  much  the  best.  Although  women  are 
naturally  sober,  and  generally  less  in  need  of  strong  food  than  men,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  these  women  work  at  a  fatiguing  trade,  which  requires  a  certain  degree  of 
strength,  if  only  to  accomplish  a  ^ood  day's  work.  To  be  miserably  lodged,  clothed, 
and  fed,  and  with  all  this  to  be  obliged  to  work,  at  the  very  least,  twelve  liours  a  day, 
is  the  fate  of  a  female  weaver,  as  favorably  situated  as  possible. 

WEAVERS  AND  LACK-MAKERS. 

We  should  form  a  very  mistaken  idea  of  the  trade  of  spinning  and  weaving  did  we 
suppose  that  it  had  completely  done  away  with  manual  labor.  The  old-fashioned  loom 
is  still  encountered  everywhere,  in  cellars  and  cottages.  After  visiting  one  of  those 
vast  factories  where  five  hundred  looms  are  working  together  with  a  deiSening  clatter, 
it  produces  a  singular  effect  to  cross  the  street,  descend  a  few  steps,  and  suddenlv  find 
oneself  in  the  workshop  of  a  weaver  of  the  old  schooL  The  cellar  is  lighted,  as  all  cel- 
lars are,  bv  a  trap-door.  The  atmosphere  is  damp  enough  to  prevent  the  thread  from 
breaking,  but  not  so  damp  as  to  injure  it.  Sometimes,  often  indeed,  the  loom  com- 
pletely hlls  the  cellar,  ana  the  weaver  is  obliged  to  creep  under  the  fr^me,  and  squeeze 
nimself  between  the  levers,  in  order  to  tie  the  broken  threads.  The  lar^,  heavy, 
rough-hewn  posts,  the  warp  moviufi^  with  a  creaking  noise,  the  cords  grating  in  the 
pulleys — the  primitive  simplicity  of  all  these  accessories  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
elegant  little  machhie  which  is  driven  by  steam  with  such  rapidity.  The  old-fashioned 
weavers  usually  work  alone.  Sometimes  they  have  two  looms  in  one  room,  rarely 
more.  When  they  spend  their  days  thus,  seated  on  their  stools,  their  feet  on  the  le- 
vers, and  their  hands  on  the  battants,  they  might  easily  imagine  that  there  have  been 
no  revolutions  either  in  society  or  in  trade,  and  that  the  steam-engine  is  still  an  invention 
of  the  future. 

Cotton  is  woven  by  machinery  in  Alsace,  Normandy,  and  the  north  of  France.  Hand- 
looms  are  there  the  exception,  and  their  number  is  daily  diminishing.  Some  old  houses 
have  retained  them  because  they  involve  no  expense,  and  patterns  can  be  varied  on 
them  with  more  facility  than  on  power-looms.  Here  and  there,  to  be  sure,  may  be  seen 
«  hand-loom ;  but  it  is  a  family  heritage,  and  ithe  children  continue  their  rather's  trade 
with  their  father's  implements.  The  knitting-loom,  such  a  source  of  revenue  to  coun- 
try-women, does  not  suffice  for  the  support  of  a  Parisian  workwoman. 

This  is  the  case  also  with  regard  to  another  branch  of  industry,  lace-making,  the 
products  of  which  are  priceless,  and  the  labor  miserably  paid.  At  Paris,  where  Eving 
18  expensive,  lace  has  rarely  or  never  been  inade,  for  the  gold  and  silver  lace  manufao- 
tured  in  Paris  ranks  properly  among  pasiementerie.  For  the  same  reason,  very  little  of 
the  so-called  Valenciennes  lace  is  made  at  Valenciennes.  It  it  difficult  woric,  requires 
a  long  apprenticeship,  absorbs  all  of  the  maker's  time,  and  is  so  miserably  i»aid  for  that 
the  working  population  of  the  north  find  more  lucrative  employment.  As  it  takee  several 
months,  and  sometimes  even  a  year,  to  maJce  aconpon  three  yards  in  length,  and  as  it 
IS  impossible  for  the  lace-maker  to  wait  so  long  a  time  for  her  wages,  it  is  the  caa- 
torn  to  pay  by  bande$,  there  being  three  bandet  in  a  yard,  and  twelve  in  a  coupon. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  the  emp&yer  incurs  both  risk  and  expense,  as  he  ia  obliged 
to  furnish  the  thread  and  pay  almost  the  whole  amount  due  the  nuiker  a  long  mna 
before  he  receives  the  work.  At  the  present  time  there  are  but  three  laoe-makers  al 
Valenciennes,  earning  from  one  franc  thirty  centimes  to  one  franc  fifty  centimes  for 
twelve  hours'  work.    What  is  known  as  Vcdenciennes  lace  is  made  extensively  al 
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Tpr^,  Conrtray,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  in  almost  all  parts  of  Flanders.  The  price  of  a 
laoe-maker's  cashion  varies  from  eight  to  ten  francs,  the  patterns  from  seTentj-five 
centimes  to  one  franc.  Beside  this  the  woman  is  obliged  to  provide  her  pins  and  spin- 
dles, and  rarely  are  less  than  four  hundred  spindles  and  fifteen  hundred  pins  used  in 
making  a  coupon  of  Valenciennes  lace. 

Point  d^Alen^on  is  made  in  a  very  diiSerent  mamaer  from  Valenciennes.  In  the  latter 
instance  the  same  person  makes  the  net  and  the  flowers ;  but  the  women  who  make 
Point  d'Alen(on  are  divided  into  several  classes — the  traceuse$f  the  r^seleuseSf  who  make 
the  lace  or  net,  the  hourreuscst  who  do  the  heavy  embroidery,  the  modeiues,  who  do  the 
open  work,  and  the  brodeuses^  who  make  the  border  destined  to  surround  and  support 
the  pattern.  An  apprenticeship  of  three  months  is  sufficient,  and  if  they  do  not  imure 
their  hands  by  doing  heavy  work,  they  can  attend  to  all  their  household  duties.  They 
CSD  begin  a  piece  otlace,  leave  it  and  take  it  up  again,  as  they  could  knitting  or  em- 
broidery.   They  earn  on  an  average  one  franc  a  day. 

NEEDLE-WOMEN.  • 

It  appears  that  twenty  years  ago,  out  of  112,000  workwomen  mentioned  by  the  commis- 
Bioners  of  examination,  at  least  60,000  supported  themselves  by  various  kinds  of  nee- 
dle-work. This  estimate  includes  only  those  regularly  hired.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  others  who  work  alone. 

The  highest  wages  paid  before  the  war  were  five  francs  daily  for  milliners  and  em- 
broiderers, four  francs  fifty  centimes  for  the  seamstresses  employed  by  tailors,  four 
franca  for  regular  seamstresses,  eorset-makers,  and  the  women  who  work  for  the  linger 
rim.  The  repriseur€$  and  the  seamstresses  who  work  for  shoemakers  and  upholsterers 
earn  three  francs  fifty  centimes.  On  the  other  hand,  wages  sometimes  fell  as  low  as 
seventh-five  centimes  for  workers  on  tapestry,  kid  gloves,  and  old  clothes ;  fifty  cent- 
imes for  dress-makers,  vest-makers,  corset-makers,  cap-makers,  and  embroiderers; 
.  forty  centimes  for  the  women  employed  by  shoemakers  and  those  who  stitched  cloth 
gloves,  and  fifteen  centimes  for  those  employed  in  the  lingeries. 

The  general  average  of  salaries  earned  by  Parisian  workwomen  in  1847  was  about  one 
frano  aizty-three  centimes.  Nine  hundred  and  fifty  women  earned  less  than  sixty 
eentioAes ;  one  hundred  thousand  and  fifty  from  sixty  centimes  to  three  francs ;  and  six 
bundled  and  twenty-six  more  than  three  francs.  Seamstresses  who  worked  at  home 
earned  on  an  average  one  franc  forty-two  centimes,  and  those  in  the  shops  about  two 
centimes.    These  rates  have  doubled  since  that  time. 

A  good  Parisian  work- woman  Is,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  artist.  It  is  natural  that  she 
should  be  much  sousht  after  and  well  paid.  As  wages  have  gradually  risen,  only 
women  endowed  with  an  exceptional  degree  of  talent  have  profited  by  the  change, 
while  the  increasing  competition,  the  new  commercial  organization,  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  sewing-machine  have  combined  to  lower  the  value  of  mere  manual  labor. 
Tailors  who  make  to  order  pay  a  woman  from  four  to  six  francs  for  making  a  vest. 
She  is  obliged  to  furnish  her  own  sewing-silk,  &c.,  the  expense  amounting  to  about 
Mty  centimes,  and,  if  a  good  worker,  she  can  make  a  vest  a  aay.  The  merchants,  how- 
ever, who  furnish  ready-made  clothing  to  the  Parisian  shops  pay  a  woman  only  one 
franc  fifty  centimes  to  two  francs  fifty  centimes  for  the  same  labor.  There,  then,  may 
be  two  women,  both  following  the  same  trade,  one  of  whom  will  e^m  five  francs  fifty 
centimes  a  day,  and  the  other  only  one  frano  twenty-five  centimes.  The  exporting 
merchants  nay  their  women  from  seventy-fivd  centimes  to  one  frano  twenty-five 
centimes ;  the  thread  and  other  materials  which  must  be  supplied  will  cost,  say,  twenty 
centimes.  If  they  can  make  three  plain  vests  in  two  days,  they  will  have  a  profit  of 
about  eighty-five  centimes  a  day. 

Ladies^  cloaks  and  mantillas  are  always  given  by  large  houses  to  women  who  super- 
intend the  work  done  by  their  hired  hands,  and  who  themselves  do  everything  requir- 
ing taste  and  discrimination.  The  workwomen  do  nothing  but  sew.  They  earn  two 
frames  or  two  friuics  fifty  centimes  for  twelve  hours'  work,  out  of  which  one  hour  is 
allotted  for  rest  and  meals. 

Wholesale  ready-made  clothing  establishments  manage  things  very  differently.  The 
house  will  order,  for  example,  three  dozen  paletots  at  one  shop.  These  paletots  cost 
two  francs  apiece,  of  which  the  mistress  of  the  shop  deducts  fifty  centimes.  The 
woman  who  sews  spends  fifteen  centimes  on  her  thread,  and  her  profits  amount  to  only 
one  frano  thirty-five  centimes.  By  working  from  7  in  the  morning  till  8  in  the  evening, 
and  scarcely  taking  time  for  her  meals,  a  skillful  workwoman  can  make  three  paletots 
in  two  days.  To  accomplish  this  she  must  sew  steadily  for  thirteen  hours  without  one 
instuit's  pause  or  rest.  To  this  gloomy  picture  we  must  add  cold  feet  in  winter,  and 
six  hours'  work  by  dim  candle-lignt.  It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  a  seamstress 
who  is  more  than  ordinarily  clever  can  earn  two  francs. 

linen  drapery,  or  Ungeriej  comprises  a  great  variety  of  articles,  from  sheets  and  the 
^>rons  worn  by  valeis  de  chamhre  to  ladi^  morning-caps  finished  in  the  most  dainty 
style.  A  clever  workwoman,  who  is  able  to  cut  and  finish  a  fine  cap,  can  earn  frt>m 
five  to  aix  francs  a  day.  Generally,  these  are  women  who  have  small  shops,  and  make 
this  their  peculiar  branch  of  trade.  ^  ^  ^ .  /^ 
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Among  the  regalar  workwomen,  a  fbw  of  the  best  earn  three  francs,  and  almost  all 
«atn  two  francs,  or  two  fhines  fifty  centimes,  fbr  thirteen  hoars'  work.  The  easiest 
work  falls  below  this  estimate ;  for  example,  eighty  centimes  are  paid  for  one  dozen 
fldiu  bodies,  and  a  very  good  seamstress  can  make  two  dozen  in  thirteen  hoars. 
Sheets,  towels^  and  napkins  rarely  bring  the  needlewoman  more  than  one  franc  a  day, 
or  seven^-flve  centimes  when  she  works  for  large  establishments.  They  are  the  xe- 
soarce  of  most  women  when  work  is  slack. 

Upholsterers  employ  a  great  many  seamstresses.  The  commissioners  counted  two 
thousand,  and,  with  the  increase  of  population  and  the  rapid  increase  of  Inxnrious 
habits,  undoubtedly  a  much  larger  number  are  now  engaged  in  this  trade.  They  in- 
variably receive  one  franc  seventy-fiye  centimes  a  day,  unless  thev  are  dauhUuset,  in 
which  case  they  receive  two  francs,  as  they  are  obliged  to  stand  up  all  the  time.  Their 
day's  work  lasts  in  winter  from  8  in  the  morning  till  half  past  6  in  the  evening,  witii 
an  hour's  intermission ;  and  in  summer  from  7  in  the  morning  till  half-past  6  in  the 
evening.  Extra  work  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  centimes  until  midnight,  and 
fifty^cen times  from  midnight  until  6  in  the  morning. 

GLOVB-MAKBKS. 

Not  less  than  12,000  women  are  employed  in  the  glove-trade  in  the  department  of 
theXoire  alone.  In  the  Grenoble  factory  there  are  1,200  who  cut  the  gloves,  making 
on  an  average  four  hundred  and  fifty  dozen  a  year.  A  single  hoose  at  Chanmont 
(Haute  Mame)  employs  2,051  stitchers. 

There  are  tli^ee  separate  kinds  of  work  in  glove-making— cutting,  stitching,  and  fin- 
ishing. Men  usually  do  the  cutting ;  but  lately  they  have  employed  at  the  Qrenoble 
manu£Actories  four  or  five  hundred  women,  who  place  the  leather  npon  the  iron  hand, 
cut  it  with  the  aid  of  a  halanoieTf  and  prepare  it  for  sewing.  It  is  not  very  hard  work,  . 
and  the  women  receive  twenty  oentunes  a  day.  They  can  earn  from  fortv-five  to 
seventy  francs  a  month.  This  depends,  of  course,  npon  their  skill,  and  the  time  they 
have  to  give  to  the  work.  The  stitchers  are  paid  for  one  dozen  single-buttoned  ladies' 
gloves  four  francs  fifty  centimes,  and  for  two-buttoned  gloves  fimr  francs  seventy-five 
centimes.  The  mistress  deducts  fifty  centimes,  and  the  workwoman  is  obliged  m  frir- 
nish  the  silk,  at  a  cost  of  about  forfy  centimes ;  three  francs  thirty  centimes  remain 
for  one  dozen  pairs,  or  thirty  centimes  a  pair.  A  sood  worker  can  make  at  meet  four 
pairs  a  day,  but  the  minority  of  women  do  not  mtuce  more  than  two  and  a  half. 

Glove-stitching  requires  the  most  exquisite  neatness.  The  stained  gloves  are  not 
only  left  on  the  workwoman's  hands,  but  she  is  obliged  to  pay  for  the  material.  Four 
pairs  a  day  would  amount  to  one  franc  twenty  centimes.    In  the  Haute  Vienne,  where 

?:loves  are  made  of  lambskin,  in  I'Aveyron,  in  the  Haute  Blame,  and  even  in  I'lseie, 
he  price  of  a  dozen  often  falls  as  low  as  three  francs.    The  workwoman's  receipts  are 
then  reduced  almost  to  nothing. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Paris  correspondenoe  of  the  Chicago 
Tribane,  8app<^ed  to  be  ftx)m  the  pen  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Medill,  affords 
additional  information  of  an  interesting  character  in  regard  to  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  France :  • 

Women  seem  almost  to  monopolize  every  avocation  in  the  cities  for  which  they 
possess  the  requisite  nhysioal  strength.  They  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  visible 
shop-keeping  class.  Male  clerks  are  scarce  in  France ;  the  women  having  taken  their 
places.  The  hotels  and  boardinff-houses  are  managed  by  females.  AU  tli^  lighter  me- 
chanical trades  are  largely  filled  with  women,  who  manufacture  most  of  the  eloth- 
ing,  head-gear,  slippers,  doUs,  toys,  and  a  thousand  articles  of  commerce,  with  which 
the  French  supplv  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  the  country,  aU  French  women  work 
out  of  doors,  on  the  farms,  side  by  side  with  their  mide  relatives.  It  would  be  a  eafe 
estimate  to  state  that  half  the  productive  industry  of  France  is  the  result  of  female 
labor. 

But  that  in  which  the  French  more  particularly  excel  is  economy.  They  live  upon 
Just  about  one-half  what  the  Americans  do.  The  wife  in  every  French  family  knows 
to  a  nicety  what  quantity  of  each  kind  of  food  is  the  least  that  wiU  suffice  to  mj^Le  a 
comfortable  meal,  and  not  a  particle  more  than  that  is  ever  cooked  or  served.  Serrants 
are  never  permitted  to  waste  or  steal  food.  The  lady  of  the  house  looks  after  her  mar- 
keting, her  kitchen,  and  her  pantry,  with  sharp  eyes  and  unflagging  care. 

In  the  matter  of  clothing,  also,  the  same  economy  prevails,  si^  yet  they  all  seem  to 
be  neatly,  cleanly,  and  comfortably  dressed.  There  is  no  vast  element  of  indigen^  rag- 
ged, miserable  paupers,  living  on  public  charity.  Every  one  appears  to  be  self-eap- 
porting. 
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CONDITION  OF  LABORERS'  DWELLINGS. 

M.  Jules  Simon,  from  whose  interesting  account  of  labor  in  France 
copious  extracts  have  been  presented  on  the  preceding  pages,  has  also 
investigated  the  condition  of  the  working-classes.  In  regard  to  their 
wretched  abodes,  the  collection  of  rents,  and  the  hours  of  labor,  he 
says: 

It  is  not  an  nncommon  .thiog  to  find  workmen  who  have  inhabited  the  tame  room 
for  a  nnmber  of  years,  not  because  they  are  eomfortabloi  bnt  simply  because  they  are 
there,  and  haye  no  idea  of  looking  dsewhere  for  a  home.  The  most  striking  examples 
of  this  IndifEerence  is  in  the  case  of  two  old  people  who  lived  some  years  ago  in  a 
small  house  in  the  Rne  dn  MUine,  in  the  parisn  of  St.  Germain.  When  interviewed 
^e  husband  was  eighty-three  and  the  wife  eiffhty-two  vears  old.  They  had  been 
married  sixty-three  rears,  and  had  lived  in  this  lodging  fifty-seven  years,  ahoiost  suffo- 
cated with  smoke  when  tney  made  a  fire,  chilled  by  the  wind  which  whistled  tfarou^^h 
the  badly-ioinedpanels  of  the  door,  and  overflowed  by  the  water  of  the  drain.  Tms 
Quartier  de  la  Veilliere  is  a  gloomy  abode.  It  seems  to  be  asleep,  and  is  a  sickening 
sight,  for  it  is  old  without  being  venerable.  Among  other  proofs  of  abject  misery 
there  is  a  ground-floor  lodging  there,  comprising  two  smaU  rooms,  badly  paved  with 
small  stones,  and  the  inner  room,  having  no  windows,  is  in  constant  darkness.  It  also 
Joins  a  bone  depository,  belonging  to  tne  neighboring  house,  and  which  diffuses  so 
hoiriUe  an  odor  that  it  is  impossible  to  bear  it  for  more  than  a  few  moments.  The 
man  who,  with  his  wife,  inhabits  this  wretched  dwelling,  is  employed  in  a  neighboring 
Isetory ;  they  have  a  daughter  twenty  years  old,  and  five  other  children  of  tender 
years.  Amiens  is,  notwitl^tauding  all  this,  a  f&ir,  smiling  city,  with  superb  boule- 
vards, long  and  well-built  streets,  a  magnificent  promenade,  ana  one  of  the  finest  ca- 
thedrals in  the  world.  It  only  remains  for  the  innabitants  to  believe  that  misery  does 
not  exist  at  all,  that  the  workmen  have  food  and  fuel,  and  that  no  old  man  is  in  want 
of  a  bed  on  which  to  repose  his  wearied  limbs.  The  contrast  is,  perhaps,  more  striking  at 
Rheims,  because  trade  is  more  animated  there.  That  marvelous  cathedral,  those  galleries 
in  the  open  air  which  caU  to  mind  the  covered  bridges  at  Lucerne,  the  Eheims  Mount- 
ain, whi<}h  lifts  its  smiling  vine-wreathed  summits  against  the  horizon,  the  weU-aired, 
weU-fnmished  shops  from  which  issue  constantly  mountains  of  spun  wool,  heaps  of 
flannel,  avalanches  of  cotton  and  woolen  cloths,  scarcely  permit  us  to  suspect  the  ex- 
istence of  the  misery  which  is  concealed  not  two  steps  ofL 

THE  HOMES  OF  FAMINE  AND  RUIN. 

Tei  there  stands  a  row  of  houses  built  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient  ramparts,  the  floors  of 
which  are  washed  away  by  floods  of  rain  in  the  winter ;  there  are  lodgings,  too,  in  the 
Cour  Jenetus,  the  Cour  St.  Joseph,  the  Place  St.  Miaise,  the  Cemetory  ofia  Madeleine, 
and  the  Bue  an  Barbatre,  more  desoktto  and  abandoned  than  dungeons ;  long  lines  of 
TQOBifa  where  the  water  drips  through  the  dilapidated  rooft,  where  space,  air,  and  liffht 
are  wanting,  yet  where  people  live,  boried  in  cellars,  perched  in  garrets,  crowded, 
pressed,  crammed  one  against  the  other  in  damp  and  cho^ng  alleys,  the  fearful  abodes 
of  famine,  sickness,  and  debauchery.  There  still  remains  in  the  Cour  No.  136,  on  the 
Boulevard  Coris,  a  closet  under  a  staircase,  some  two  yards  long  by  one  and  a  half 
wide ;  it  is  impossible  to  stand  upright  in  it.  eyen  at  the  highest  part  of  the  staircase. 
There  is  no  window,  and  in  order  to  have  a  little  light  and  air  it  is  necessary  to  leave 
the  door  open.  It  is  no  longer  anything  but  a  bake-house,  but  a  paralytic  woman  once 
lived  there,  if  it  could  be  called  living,  two  years  and  a  half.  •  •  • 

"With  the  single  exception  of  Mulbonse,  equally  wretohed  abodes  msf*  be  found  in 
eveiy  manufacturing  town  throughout  France. 

COLLECTING  RENTS. 

Some  landlords  collect  their  rents  themselves,  and  have  no  other  business.  One 
round  is  scarcely  completed  before  they  have  to  begin  another,  for  every  one,  of  course, 
▼ill  readily  perceive  that  all  rents  are  not  paid  at  the  first  demand,  and  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  return  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  sometimes  on  Wednesday.  A  landlord  who 
is  resolved  to  be  paid  at  any  hazard  allows  of  no  arrears.  It  is  possible  with  great 
difficulty  to  get  1  franc  or  1  franc  60  centimes  at  a  time,  but  4  or  5  francs  are  an  im- 
possibility. The  woman  who  cannot  pay  her  rent  on  Monday  is  obliged  to  take  her 
children  and  seek  admittance  at  some  other  door.  When  there  are  no  vacant  lodgings 
to  be  had  the  tenants  refuse  to  move,  and  it  is  hard  enough  to  ^et  them  to  go  away. 
The  most  severe  method  consists  in  removing  the  door  and  windows.  A  few  years 
sgo  there  was  a  landlord  at  Lille  who  left  his  house  in  the  morning  drawing  a  little 
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hand-oar.  When  a  tenant  refused  to  pay  he  took  away  his  door  and  windows  with  his 
own  hands.  This  worthy  individnal  always  returned  home  at  night  with  large  re* 
ceipts,  and  yet  he  did  not  die  a  millionaire. 

HOUBS  OF  LABOR. 

In  1836  the  workman's  day  was  fifteen  honrs  long  at  Mnlhonse,  Domach,  and  Lille, 
and  sixteen  at  Bischeryille.  A  report  made  before  the  Indnstrial  Society  at  Mnlhonse 
in  1837  stated  that  it  was  eighteen  honrs  long  in  many  French  manufactories.  Adults 
are  now  limited  by  law  to  twelve  hours'  labor  per  day.  Adding  to  this  the  honr  and 
a  half  usually  allowed  for  rest  and  meals,  it  makes  the  absence  of  a  mother  from  her 
family  thirteen  and  a  half  hours.  This  is  in  case,  we  suppose,  her  house  is  near  the 
factory,  which  it  rarely  is.  Generally,  it  takes  an  hour  to  go  and  return,  which  makes 
altogetner  an  absence  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  honrs  for  the  mother,  and  of  solitude  for 
the  children.  It  is  clear  that,  under  such  conditions,  the  room  must  be  neglected ;  it 
is  neither  washed  nor  swept,  nor  put  in  order.  Tet  no  one  can  have  the  heart  to  re- 
proach for  this  the  unhappy  creature  who,  when  she  returns  from  the  shop,  has  barely 
strength  enough  to  prepare  supper  and  put  her  children  to  bed. 

It  is,  then,  imposmble  for  a  woman  employed  in  a  factory  to  perform  her  duty  to  her 
children.  Inuring  her  absence  the  visitor  will  not  unfre^uently  find  the  children  gath- 
ered around  the  Sreless  stove,  sad  and  motionless.  Their  weakness  rather  than  their 
mother's  injunctions  keeps  them  at  home.  The  first  idea  which  occurs  to  us  on  seeing 
them  is  that  they  have  never  smiled.  There  is  another  difficulty  about  schooling.  K 
is  necessary  to  be  rich  in  order  to  go  to  the  free  school.  A  child  of  six  years  can  wind ; 
at  eight  he  can  enter  a  manufactory.  Supposing  that  there  are  two  or  three  children 
between,  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years,  how  is  it  possible  to  support  them  on  the 
wages  of  one  man  f  They  must  do  their  week's  work  as  well  as  their  &ther  and 
mother.  With  what  impatience  do  the  peasants  await  the  age  fixed  for  entering  the 
factory !  Is  it  because  tney  undervalue  education  f  No,  it  is  because  they  dread  star^ 
vation. 

LABOR  IN  FRENCH  PRISONa 

According  to  M.  Simon,  there  are  three  classes  of  prisons  iu  France, 
the  central  prisons,  the  department  prisons,  and  the  houses  of  correc- 
tion. In  the  first  are  confined  all  women  condemned  to  l^ard  labor,  as 
are  also  some  men  condemned  to  a  like  punishment ;  all  persons  con- 
demned to  solitary  confinement,  and  all  persons  condemned  to  more 
than  one  year  of  imprisonment  The  prisoners  usually  remain  about 
three  years.  There  are  twenty-five  of  this  kind  of  prisons,  and  they 
are  the  only  ones  where  the  work  is  properly  regulated,  or  is  of  any 
importance.  There  are  not  less  than  fifty-four  trades  carried  on  in  these 
central  prisons.  A  contractor-general  buys  the  hands  of  the  prison- 
ers, and  lets  them  to  subcontractors.  The  tariff  of  wages  'Qxei  by  the 
government,  and  accepted  by  the  contractor,  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  free  workmen.  The  contractors  supply  food  and  clothing  for 
the  prisoners,  and  a  debit  and  credit  account  is  kept  between  the  State 
and  the  contractor-general,  an  account  which,  on  the  side  of  the  State, 
always  ends  in  debit.  The  prisoner  is  lodged,  clothed,  fed,  warmed, 
and  has  his  washing  done,  gratuitously.  He  has  no  family — at  least  he 
may  be  considered  as  having  none,  since  he  cannot  support  it.  He  is 
never  in  want  of  work.  If  he  is  ill  he  is  not  obliged  to  pay  for  medical 
attendance.  Finally,  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  spend  either  time  or 
money  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  If,  therefore,  he  be  as  well  paid  as  a  . 
free  laborer  he  ought  to  save  a  great  deal  of  money.  He  really  does, 
since  he  receives  a  certain  number  of  tenths,  not  of  the  real  price  of  the 
day's  work  paid  by  the  subcontractor,  but  of  the  price  named  in  the 
tanff,  and  accepted  by  the  contractor-general  as  his  base  of  operation 
and  as  equivalent  to  the  day's  wages  of  a  free  laborer.  This  sum  is 
always  reduced  by  one-fifth,  which  is  deducted  by  the  contractor-gene- 
ral in  payment  of  the  materials  and  tools  with  which  he  furnishes  the 
prisoner.  •••#•• 
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PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  IN   1873. 

The  followlDg  statement  of  the  prodaction  of  iron,  and  of  iron  and 
dteel  rails  in  France,  daring  the  year  1873,  will  be  read  with  interest : 

The  total  make  of  pig-iron  in  France  in  1873  was  1,361,000  tons,  being  only  17,000  tons 
less  than  that  of  1869 ;  the  largest  that  was  ever  reached  having  been  1,398,000.  Coin- 
pared  with  1872,  the  increase  has  not  been  less  than  200,695  tons.  The  total .ont-put  of 
maoafaotnred  iron  in  1873  amounted  to  906,745  tons  against  883,079  tons  in  1872,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  23,666  tons.  There  is  a  falling  off,  however,  of  126,000  tons  com- 
pued  with  the  extraordinary  make  of  1869.  The  total  production  of  steel  during  the 
Tear  reached  167,677  tons  against  138,552  tons  in  1872,  or  an  increase  of  29,125  tons. 
Since  1867  the  steel  roannfacture  in  France  has  increased  tenfold,  and  the  upward 
moTement  is  likely  to  contifiue.  The  sum  total  of  iron  and  steel  rails  which  the  sun- 
dry railway  companies  ordered  from  the  home  works  dnring  1873  is  188,815  tons,  of 
which  124,717  tons  were  of  ii'on  and  64,098  tons  of  steel.  The  Paris-Lyon-Mediter- 
raoean  Railway  alone  consumed  dnring  the  year  32,500  tons  of  steel  rails ;  the  Nord, 
14,625  tons ;  the  West,  9,871  tons.  Compared  with  1872,  the  consumption  of  iron  rails 
increased  20.750  tons,  and  that  of  steel  rails  11,903  tons.  Adding  to  the  above  figures 
8,544  tons  of  iron  rails  and  2,000  tons  of  steel  rails  imported  during  tbe  year,  it  Is  found 
that  there  has  been  a  consumption,  by  all  the  French  railways,  of  133,'4^1  tons  iron 
rails  and  66,0i)8  tons  of  steel  rails,  or  an  aggregate  of  199,359  tons. 

STEEL-WORKS  AT    LE  CREUSOT. 

Having,  at  a  later  period,  visited  tbe  renowned  stcd-works  of  Mr. 
Krapp,  at  Essen,  in  Westphalia,  an  extended  notice  of  which  appears 
on  subsequent  pages,  the  author  more  keenly  regrets  that  he  did  not 
extend  his  journey  from  Paris  to  Le  Oreusot,  where  the  celebrated 
works  of  Mr.  Sohnei<ler  are  situated.  The  following  communication, 
which  appeared  in  the  American  Manufecturer,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  extent  and  production  of  the  works,  but 
makes  no  reference  to  the  earnings  of  the  workmen : 

I  have  Just  returned  fVom  a  visit  to  Le  Crensot,  the  largest  works  I  have  ever  visited 
I  spent  four  days  there,  and  am  under  many  obligations  to  Mr.  Schneider,  the  owner  of 
three-fourths  of  these  magnificent  works,  for  the  very  kindest  of  attention  shown  me 
during  my  visit.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  works  under  the  personal  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Schneider,  who  has  a  warm  feeling  for  Americans,  as  several  American 
iron-men  can  testify. 

There  are  employed  at  these  works  15,000  workmen,  who  turn  out  a  daily  product  of 
500  ton^  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  building  of  the  rolling-mills  is  1,318  feet  long  and  360  feet  wide,  under  a  suc- 
cession of  spaas,  four  in  nninber,  all  of  iron.  They  have  twelve  sheet  and  plate  mills 
here,  and  are  putting  in  the  three  high  Lauth.  They  have  ten  blast-furnaces,  which 
produce  .500  tons  of  pig-iron  per  day.  Have  four  converters,  (Bessemer^)  and  make 
'H30  tons  per  day.  They  have  luso  the  Siemens-Martin  process  at  work.  Mr.  Schneider 
informed  me  that  they  do  not  have  any  difficulty  in  making  a  uniform  article  of  steel. 
1  can  say  I  want  steel  soft  to-morrow,  hard  the  next^ay,  medium  tbe  next,  and  am 
fture  to  get  ir^  as  he  says  there  is  no  trouble  with  steel,  but  with  iron  there  is.  They 
ose  the  African  ore  mostly.  Mr.  Schneider  assisted  a  company  with  their-mines,  and 
in  return  they  agreed  to  deliver  him  130,000  tons  of  ore  per  year.  This  agreement  is 
to  last  for  the  next  fifteen  years.    He  gets  it  very  cheap. 

They  make  aU  kinds  of  machinery,  from  a  marine-engine  down.  Are  building  the 
engines  for  the  steamer  Lafayette,  to  run  between  Havre  and  New  York.  They  build 
one  hundred  locomotives  per  annum.  All  the  principal  parts  are  made  of  steel,  and 
have  a  splendid  finish.  Thirty  large  steam-hammers  are  oonstantly  at  work  on  their 
forgings.  I  saw  a  driH-press  bore  thirty-five  holes  at  the  same  time.  They  have  a 
st^un-riveter  to  make  boilers.  The  boiler  is  suspended  over  the  machine,  and  in  two 
blows  the  rivet  is  in  it*  place  finished.  The  company  have  iron-mines  of  their  own, 
and  four  coUieries  with  veins  in  a  kind  of  pockets,  30  feet  thick,  and  necurly  vertical. 
They  took  out  7iM),000  tons  last  year,  and  expect  to  run  over  a  million  tons  this  year. 
They  have  eighteen  locomotives  and  eight  hundred  cars  for  their  own  use,  besides 
what  they  use  of  the  railroad  company.  Their  pnmping-engine  is  of  the  Wolf  sys- 
tem, compound ;  capacity,  135,000  cubic  feet  per  stroke.  Mr.  Schneider  is  erecting  an 
iron  building  1,500  feet  long  and  160  feet  wide,  in  which  to  manufacture  steel  and  axles 
for  railways,  and  expects  to  make  eighty  thousand  wheels  and  forty  thousand  axles 
for  the  American  and  Russian  markets. 

This  company  bring  their  water  four  miles  now,  and  must  go  twentv  for  more,  as 
they  have  not  enough.  The  population  of  Le  Creusot  is  about  25,000.  Mr.  Schneider 
has  four  schools,  thut  he  pays  for  himself,  for  the  education  of  his  workmen's  children* 
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INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  IN  FRANCE. 

On  a  previous  page  the  value  of  the  industrial  products  of  Paris  ia 
1860  was  stated  at  3,369,092,049  francs ;  the  following  table  shows  the 
value  of  products  of  industry  in  each  of  the  eighty-nine  departments 
of  France,  in  a  subsequent  year,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  reaches 
the  sura  of  9,755,030,000  francs. 

Table  showing  the  total  value  of  industrial  production  in  the  several 
depari)ne7its  of  France  in  the  year  1871. 


Di^partments. 


Valne  of  pro- 
duct. 


Seine 

Nord 

Rh6ne 

S6ine-Inf6rienre . . . 
Bouohes-dit-Rbdne 

Loire 

Eare 

Haat-Rhin , 

Aisne 

Somme 

Marae 

Loire*  Inf^rieare ... 

Ardennes 

Pas-de-Calais 

Bas-Rhin 

Aid^he 

Ille-et-Vilaine 

Oise 

HoseUe 

Gironde 

Is^re 

Gard 

Seine-et-Oise 

Vosges 

Yauclase 

Haute-Garonue . . . 

CaWados 

H^rault 

Seine-et-Mame. . . . 

Orne 

Sa6Qe-et-Loire  . .  - . 

Finist^re 

Cote  d^Or 

Maine-et-Ijoire . . . . 

Anbe 

Doabs 

Drdme 

Tarn 

Lot-et-Garonne  ... 

Ain.... 

Puy-de-D6me 

Indre ^ 

Meurtbe 

Loiret 

Dordoj;Qe 


Francs. 

,989,698,733 

799,834.160 

600, 556, 819 

440,333,034 

271,854,370 

224,338,675 

213,136,049 

196,258,280 

184,935,418 

176,525,707 

161,907,783 

161,040.884 

160,144,314 

158,081,790 

148,484,655 

144,250,135 

143,813,200 

131,329,920 

124,000,280 

122,432,060 

116,235,728 

115,608,116 

109,640.500 

104,172,915 

101,780,500 

99,241,062 

97,361,820 

94,458,470 

88,782,550 

82,061,623 

78,104,635 

76, 326, 020 

75,019.620 

71,300,800 

68,920,950 

65,618,510 

65,438,010 

60,164,337 

57,170,944 

52,677,470 

52.424.952 

50.038,208 

49,833,456 

49,197,500 

48,958,818 


Departments. 


Value  of  pro- 
duct. 


Sarthe 

Ni^vre 

Manche 

Meuse 

Deux-Siivres 

Haute- Viefbne 

Var 

Aveyron 

Cbarente 

£ure-et-Loir 

Indre-et-Loire 

Haute-Sa6ne 

Vendue 

Cher 

Jura 

Chareute-InfSrieore . .. 

Morbihan 

Aude 

AUier 

Uante-Mame 

Yonne 

Gers - 

Vionne 

Mayeune 

Loir-et-Cher 

Laudes  

Uaute-Lolre 

Tarn-et-Garonne 

C6tes-du-Nord 

Ari^ge •. 

Lot 

Basses-Pyr^n6es 

Hautes-Pyr^D^es 

Pyr^u^es-Orien  tales  . . . 

Alpes-Maritimes 

Corse 

Basses-Alpes 

Crense 

Hautes-Alpes ..j 

Savoie 

Haate-Savoie 

Loz^re 

Corr^ze 

Cantal 


Frawct. 
48,902.710 
48,807,410 
48,306,390 
46,219,433 
45,793,220 
44,a%,855 
44,260,665 
4:5,428,723 
4.3,337,065 
42,385,500 
41,746,860 
40,606.370 
39,611,836 
39,609,850 
39,480,900 
35,563,842 
35,512,975 
34,931.083 
32,667,841 
32,364,382 
31.701.963 
30,896,530 
28,603,925 
26,720,520 
26,516,225 
26,115,075 
25,726,270 
25.544,940 
24,832,331 
22.906,650 
20,228,960 
19,58:^,936 
19,174,619 
15,984,975 
15,675,110 
14,147,300 
14,019,480 
13,742,300 
11,828,968 
9.351,220 
6,963,700 
6,087,675 
5.713.940 
3,567,458 


Total  value  of  product  in  francs,  9,755,030,000. 
Total  valne  in  doUars,  1,900,461,808.* 

Total  value  of  products  of  industry  in  tbo  United  States  of   America  in  1860, 
$l,&^,861,676,  gold ;  in  1870  $4,232,325,442,  currency.  _ 

*  Computing  the  franc,  in  tbis  instance  only,  at  19.3  cents,  gold. 
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MANUFACTORIES  IN  THE  B0UCHES-DU-RH6nE. 

In  the  department  of  the  Bouehes-du-Rh6ne  there  were  in  1872,  aa 
stated  by  Mr.  Consul  Osterhaas,  the  foUowiug  manoiacturing  establish- 
ments : 

Mannfactories  of  soap,  37  5  oil,  54 ;  tobacco,  1 5  matches,  12 ;  awnings, 
3 ;  billiards,  4 ;  corks,  12 ;  candles,  5 ;  bricks,  2 ;  caramel,  2  ;  cards,  3 ; 
book-binding,  10 ;  hats,  15:  shoes,  17;  shirts,  10;  wax,  5;  safes,  4; 
cream  of  tartar,  1 ;  Tegetable  hair,  6 :  ink,  4 ;  manure,  6 ;  tin  in  sheets, 
2;  crockery,  3;  paper,  9;  metal  fonnderies,  13 ;  Italian  p^tes,  4 ;  pianos, 
3 ;  pipes,  3 ;  shot,  5 ;  pens,  1 ;  saddles  and  carriages,  2 ;  semoule,  1 ; 
sirups,  3;  silks,  6;  sulphur,  4;  water-proof  cloth,  2 ;  sugar,  2;  bags  and 
bagging,  4 ;  linen,  7 ;  tubes  and  pipes,  3 ;  coral,  1 ;  vermuth,  5 ;  glass- 
ware, 3 ;  vinegar,  1 ;  wooden  shoes,  1 ;  vermicelli,  3 ;  ceruse,  1 ;  molds, 
7 ;  cotton,  1 ;  lime,  5 ;  machines,  1 ;  capers,  1 ;  brooms,  2 ;  Indian  goods, 
3 ;  almond  candy,  1 ;  pottery,  4 ;  liquors,  1 ;  chemicals,  5 ;  resin,  1 ; 
brandy,  1 ;  cords,  1 ;  woolen-factory,  1 ;  and  sausages,  3. 

PROPORTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  TO  OTHER  CLASSES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  absolute  and  relative  number  of  persons 
who,  in  1866,  were  supported  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  occupations 
and  professions  mentioned : 


Employments. 


Agricnltaro 

IiAustry 

Oommeroe 

ProfeeBions  connected  with  agricnl- 
tare,  indostryi  and  commerce  .... 

Various  profeeeions 

Libetml  professions,  and  persons 
liTing  on  their  own  means 

Tirioas  occnpations 

Professions  anknown 

Total  equaling  the  population.... 


Males. 


9,737,295 

5,574,818 

737,675 

607,491 

89,885 

1,782,089 

288,077 
196,749 


19,014,079 


Females. 


9.860,820 

5,384,273 

779,483 

488,296 
108,754 

1,825,206 
276,264 
329,889 


19,052,985 


TotaL 


19,598,115 

10,959.091 

1,517,158 

1,095,787 
198,639 

3,607,295 
564,341 
526,638 


38,067,064 


Proportion 
to  10,000 
inhabit- 
ants. 


6.194 

2,879 

399 

287 


948 
147 
139 


10,000 


It  will  be  noticed  from  the  above  table  that  there  were  supported  by  various  indus- 
trial occupations,  exclusive  of  agriculture,  10,959,091  personSi  or  nearly  27  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  popolation. 
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PRICES  OF  FARM  AND  MECHANICAL  LABOR  IN  lS73. 

The  following  rates  of  wages  paid  for  farm-laborers  and  for  skilled 
-workmen  in  the  places  mentioned  were  furnished  by  the  consuls  of  the 
United  States: 

Tahle  $howing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  farm  and  mechanical  labor  in  the  Department  e! 
Loire  Infirvevkre^  and  in  IficCj  Lyons^  and  Marseilles^  in  1873. 


Department  of 
Loire  InlSfiil- 
enre. 

Nice. 

Lyons. 

ICarsoiUas. 

OocaiNiUon. 

Daily  wages, 
witiioat  board. 

Daily  wages, 
witlioat  board.* 

Monthly 
board. 

Daily  wages, 
wiihoat  board. 

DaUywsgsa. 

Experienced   hands   in 
Bummer 

Ezperienoed   hands   in 
Winter  

10  40 

30 

S5 

90 

90 
30 

10  40  to       80 
50to       80 
40  to    100 
60  to    1  00 
40  to       80 

♦0  57 
57 
49 
49 

49 

38 

76 
•0  76  to       95 

Ill  40 

1140 

600 

690 

690 
5  70 

•0  60 

10  85 

Ordinary  hands  in  sum- 
mer 

M 

Ordinary  hands  in  win- 
ter   

than  farm  -work 

10 

Kemale  servants. ........ 

14  to  95  per  mo. 

1  00 
•OSOto    100 

8KILI2D  WOBKHKX. 
W«e¥wnf*hf 

81 

Bricklayers  or  masons . . 
Gabinet-makfiTS  r-r-M-Ti 

100 

80 

Carpenters 

*'"76::":?:::. 

80  to    1  00 

80to    100 

lOOto    195 

1  00  to    1  95 

80  to    100 

sato  loa 

80  to    100 
lOOto    195 
SOto       80 
80  to    100 
SOto    100 
8Qto    100 

190 

Coopers  ••••••........... 

76 

80 

"Uiaen 

1  53 

80 

If  anhinlsts 

60  to    100 
70  to    1  00 
60to    100 
60to       80 
60  to    1  00 
60to    100 
40to       80 
30  to       60 
40to       80 

998  to    304 
57 
95 
66 
66 
57  to       95 
95 
76 
85 

80 

Painters .,--, 

80 

Plairterepi  T..rTr 

80 

Shoemakers 

lOfOOtO    ISO 

taoto  100 

Tailors  r-,,TTr^ 

ISO 

Tanners  »...»«»-r-r--i--r»-- 

m  to  100 

Tinsmiths 

ittto  110 

Wheelwriirhts. ......... . 

*  Price  of  board  for  workmen  during  month  of  October,  1873,  $1.75  per  week ;  for  workwomes,  |1 59. 
t  On  piece-work. 
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PRICES  OP  PROVISIONS,  GROCERIES,  HOUSE-RENT,  ETC. 

Prieei  of  provision^f  groixrie»,  and  other  leading  articles  of  consumption,  also  of  board  and 
kouse-renif  in  the  manufacturing  towns  cf  Lyons,  Nice,  MarseilleSf  and  Nantes,  France. 


Articles. 


Retail  prices  in  1874. 


Lyons. 


Nice.         Marseilles.    Nantes. 


PR0VI810NB. 

noor,  wheatt  snperfine per  barrel. 

extra  Ikmily do — 

rye do — 

Comm<Md per  pound. 

Beef;  fresh,  roastiDg*pieoes do.... 

sonp-pieoes ,...do — 

romp-steaks do 

corned do.... 

Tasl,  fore^oarters do — 

hind-qoarteis do.... 

Yeal-ontlets do.... 

Hntton,  fore-qnarters do 

leg do.... 

chops do.... 

Pork,  fresh do.... 

corned  or  salted do — 

bacon do.... 

hams,  smoked do.... 

shoulders do.... 

sausage do — 

Lsrd do. 


Cod-fish,  dry 

Kaekerel,  piekled . 


.do 

. ..do.... 

Batter do.... 

Cheese do 

Potatoes per  bushel. 

Bioe per  pound. 

Sesns per  quart. 

Mnk :...ao.... 

I^ggs per  dozen. 

OBOCBBDSS,  STC 

Tea,  Oolong,  or  other  good  black per  jwund. 

Coifee^  Bio,  green do 

roasted do.... 

Sugar, good  brown........... ...........do.... 

yellow  C do.... 

coffee  B do..., 

VoliBSfs pernillon. 

Krup .uo.... 

6oap,oosunon per  pound. 

Starch do.... 

Pool,  coal per  ton. 

wood,  hard per  cord 

pine do... 

Ofl,ooal per  gallon. 

DOMBflmC  DBT-OOODS,  BTa 

Shirtings,  brown,  4.4,  standard  onality. . .  .per  vard. 

bleached,  4-4,  standard  quality (To ... . 

Sheetings,  brown,  9^  standard  quality do. 

bleached,  9-8,  standard  quality  . . .  .do 

Cotton  flannel,  medium  quality do.... 

Ttokinss,  good  quality do. 

Houaeline  de  lames do.... 

Satinets,  medium  quality do 

Boota,  men's,  heavy : per  pair. 

B0U8B  BBNT. 

Pour-roomed  tenements perro^nth 

Six-roomed  tenements do... 


Por  men.  (mechanics  or  other  workmen).. per  week 
Por  women  employed  in  factories do. . . 


#4  60 


to  00 

980 

Oi 

04 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
90 


80 
S4 
88 
SO 
16 
18 
09 
07 
04 
10 
to600 


•0  19 
09 


10  35  to  40 

30 

1|  ct  per  lb. 

10  06  to  06 
05 
06 
18 


95tol  20 
43 
50 
14 
16 
18 


50 
400 


•8  50  to  10  00 
500 
450 
95 


84 

88  to   47 

88 

38 

43 

88 

88  to     47 

45  to  I  80 

1  92  to  8  30 


a88to320 
3  10  to  4  10 


1  75  to  a  80 
1  55to800 


4  0.  per  lb. 

4^0.  per  lb. 

4  o  per  lb. 

Sk}.  per  lb. 

•0  lb 

16 

81 


50.  per  lb. 


J28 


80 


83 
1  ot  per  lb. 

05 
to  04  to  05 

07 

83 


1  00 
38 
50 
14 
15 
16 
06 


08 

09 

6  80 


1  12 


15 
16 
85 
30 
35 
85  to  40 
85 


4  40 


500 
7  00 


8  80 


10  15 
18 


85 
83 
38 


09 


1  60 
40 


800 


100 


925  to  #40* 


*  Per  annum. 
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EXPENDITURES  OP  WORKMEN'S  FAMILIES. 

,  The  circular  requesting  statements  of  the  weekly  outlay  by  the  fami- 
lies of  laboring  men  for  provisions  and  other  necessary  articles  of  sub- 
sistence, and  for  house-rent,  clothing,  &c.,  met  with  but  few  responses 
from  France  J  there  being  but  one  from  !N^iceand  two  from  Marseilles. 


Average  voeekly  expenditures  of  a  family  oonsiating  of  two  adults  and  three  children. 


Bread $2  50 

Presh  meats 65 

Batter 15 

Cheese 15 

Sngar 18 

vMiSc 18 

>Coffe6 19 

Fish 10 

Soap,  starch,  salt,  d^ 35 

Eggs.. 18 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables ....  35 


Fruits,  (green  or  dried).... |0  15 

Fuel 25 

Oil  or  other  ligiit 25 

Other  articles 25 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco 1  00 

Mouse-rent 35 

723 

Clothing  per  year 50  46 

Taxesperyear 190 


MARSEILLES. 

Mr.  Consul  Price,  in  transmitting  a  statement  of  the  weekly  earnings 
and  expenditures  of  the  families  of  two  laboring  men  in  Marseilles, 
makes  the  following  explanation : 

The  following  table  represents,  as  exactly  as  possible,  the  average  wages  and  expeusei 
of  a  family  of  working  people  of  two  classes,  between  which  there  exists  a  hardly  ap- 
preciable difference.  It  results  frqm  these  figures  that  the  laborer  earning  the  least 
wages  saves  the  most  at  the  end  of  the  year,  because  he  is  more  sober.  Spirituoat 
liquors  do  not  figure  in  the  table  of  expenses  because  they  are  not  consumed  in  the 
family,  but  only  at  the  saloon  or  cafS  The  item  of  light  is  insignificant,  for  the  reasoo 
that  the  hearth-fire  suffices  to  light  the  living-room,  and  the  laborer  goes  to  bed  early 
and  rarelv  lights  a  lamp.  The  item  of  combustibles  can  only  be  estimated ;  for,  in  gen- 
eral, the  laborers  collect  and  gather  up  in  the  factories  the  debris  of  wood,  char^>al, 
and  coke,  which  serves  them  for  fuel. 

Average  weekly  earnings  and  expencUtures  of  thefamilioa  of  two  laboring  wien,  each  famUg 
consisting  of  two  adults  and  two  children. 
Earnings : 

No.  I.         No.  1 

Man  per  week $3  30       $4  tJO 

His  wife 90  90 

Total  weekly  earnings 4  20         5  70 

Expenditures : 

Bread,  23  pounds $1  00  $100 

Wine,6quart8 35  4i 

Fresh  meats,  2i  pounds 30  80 

LardandoU 16  20 

Cheese 20  W 

Sugar 10  14 

MiSc 07  W 

Coffee 05  10 

fioapand  starch 19  30 

Saltand  pepper 03  08 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 21  29 

Light 04  09 

Tooaceo,  spirits,  &o 14  5W 

Rent V: 20  30 

Educational  and  religious  purposes 06  1^ 

Total  expeoses  per  week 3  10        4  3? 
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Resnlt: 

52  weeks' expenses,  at  $3.10 {161  20  at  $4.52    $224  64 

CiothiDg  for  one  year 24  00  50  00 

185  20  274  64 

62  weeks' earnings,  at  $4.20 218  40  at  $0.70      296  40 


Balance,  saved  in  one  year 33  20  2174 

EDUCATION  AND  CROLE  IN  MARSEILLES. 

In  reference  to  education  and  to  penal  offenses  in  Marseilles,  Mr. 
Consul  Osterhaus  writes  as  follows : 

Education, — ^There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  way  of  giving  a  proximate  idea  of  the  edu- 
cational advantages  and  connition  of  this  people  than  by  giving  the  statistics  of  pop- 
ulation, number  of  schools  of  primary  instruction^  and  the  unmuer  of  scholars.  There 
are  in  this  department  three  arrondissemonts,  which,  according  to  the  census  of  1872, 
contain  a  population  as  foUows :  Arrondissement  of  Marseilles,  352,280 ;  of  Aix, 
114,038 }  01^ Aries,  88,407.    This  number  is  composed  as  foUows : 

Of  boys  and  unmarried  men « 157,352 

Of  married  men 106,612 

Of  girls 132,245 

Of  married  women 107,618 

Of  widows *.--.  20,764 

Total 554,725 

Of  ibis  number  514,169  are  French  and  40,556  are  foreigners. 

From  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  primary  instruction,  it  appears  that  there 
are  in  tbis  department  742  primary  schools,  divided  as  follows :  171  public  schools  for 
boys,  131  public  schools  for  girls,  128  free  schools  for  boys,  287  free  schools  for  girls, 
and  21  ndxed  schools  of  aU  kinds.  The  171  public  schools  for  bo^s  receive  together 
23,340  children.  One  hundred  and  twenty- three  schools,  containing  11,473  scholars, 
are  directed  by  lay-teachers ;  and  48  schools,  with  11,867  scholars,  are  sectarian.  The 
131  public  schools  for  girls  receive  together  14,976  scholars,  of  which  2,229  are  taught 
by  lay-teachers,  and  12,547  are  under  the  direction  of  sectarian  teachers.  The  whole 
number  of  scholars  who  frequent  the  primary  schools  of  the  department  is  59,478,  and 
classified  as  follows : 

SchoUra. 

Public  schools  for  boys 23,340 

Public  schools  for  girls 14,976 

Free  schools  for  boys 6,623 

Free  schools  forgirls 13,130 

Mixed  schools .• 1,409 

The  Protestant  and  Jewish  sects  have  several  schools  in  the  department,  and  in  suf- 
ficient number  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  those  different  sects  for  religious  teaching. 

Fendl  offense9^  —During  the  year  1872  the  courts  of  Aix  have  rendered  1,160  decisions ; 
the  court  of  assizes  of  the  department  has  tried  136  prisoners,  of  whom  34  have  been 
acquitted,  54  condemned  to  infamous  penalties,  and  48  sentenced  to  correctional  pun- 
ishment. The  tribunal  correctional  of  Marseilles  has,  in  1870,  Judged  2,692  prisoners, 
of  whom  321  were  acquitted;  and  the  correctional  tribunals  of  Aix  and  Tarascon 
have  tried  7^  prisoners. 
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LABOR  IN  GERMANY. 

If,  instead  of  a  report  on  the  cost  and  condition  of  labor,  this  volume 
were  a  history  of  the  various  industries  of  Europe,  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  ascertain  the  ori^n  and  to  trace  the  development  of  the  prin- 
cipal manufactures  of  those  states  which  now  compose  the  German 
Empire. 

The  woolen  goods  of  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Saxony,  the  linens  of  Sile- 
sia and  Westphalia,  the  cottons  of  Alsace  and  Berlin,  the  leather  of  the 
Rhine  country,  the  steel  of  Essen,  the  bronzes  of  Berlin  and  Munich,  the 
toys  of  Nuremberg  and  Sonneberg,  the  carved  work  of  the  Hartz  Mount- 
ains, the  philosophical  instiuments  of  Berlin  and  Oassel,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  numerous  peculiar  industries  of  Berlin,  Chemnitz,  Frankfort, 
Stuttgart,  Cologne,  and  Elberfeld — all  of  which  find  extensive  markets 
in  the  United  States — would  form  rich  subjects  for  historical  investiga- 
tion, and  the  publication  of  the  results  prove  highly  instructive.  On 
some  other  person  with  more  leisure,  and  with  equal  sympathy  for  tiie 
industrial  classes,  must  this  pleasant  work  be  devolved. 

IMPORTS    FROM    dERMANY. 

The  products  of  German  industry,  which  comprise  the  principal  im- 
ports from  that  country  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  as  well  as  the 
total  annual  value  of  our  imports  since  1868,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


Articles. 


Value  of  importo. 


1874. 


1873. 


Cloth  and  cassimeres 

Dress-goods - 

Other  man afaotures  of  wool.. 

Silk  maDafaotares 

Cotton  hosiery 

Other  mannfactures  of  cotton 

Ftfncy  goods 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of,  except  gloves. 

Gloves  

Buttons 

Jewelry  and  watches 

Precious  stones 

Furs,  dressed 

Ghiss  and  glassware 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Pig-lead 

Books,  pamphletSi  maps,  &o 

Chemicals 

Wines,  spirits,  and  cordials 

All  other  merchandise 


$3,216,305 

1,016,384 

2»  Oil,  025 

5,644,936 

2,964,863 

3,263,436 

1,520,910 

1,360,724 

990,261 

841,013 

1,210,835 

380,249 

585,816 

1,588.623 

1,478,877 

896,478 

851, 5:^6 

1,011,062 

252,262 

12,824,257 


Total  imports  of  merchandise 43,909,852 


14,758,363 

1,360,576 

2,635,365 

13,118,480 

3,660,602 

4,451,022 

1,909,751 

2,154,940 

1,469,620 

1,149.123 

2,618,692 

692,960 

931,009 

1,962,956 

1,836,158 

962,736 

916,007 

1, 158, 155 

449,203 

13,206,018 


61,401,756 


Total  in  1872. 
Total  in  1871. 
Total  in  1870. 
Total  in  1869. 


$46,243,748 
25,09:t,635 
27,015.321 
25,087,987 
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mmaEATiON  into  the  united  states  prom  Germany. 

Unlike  France,  from  which  we  receive  the  products  of  the  labor  of  her 
skilled  artisans,  but  not  the  artisans  themselves,  Germany  has  contrib- 
Qted  not  only  her  workmanship,  but  her  workmen.  Our  annual  receipts 
of  her  products,  as  appears  from  the  foregoing  statement,  average  in 
value  over  $33,000^000,  while  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  embracing  a 
large  number  of  skilled  workmen  as  well  as  men  of  talent  and  enterprise, 
we  received  in  a  single  yeaf ,  1854,  the  large  number  of  206,054,  whose 
material  value  at  the  average  stated  in  another  work*  by  the  author  of 
this  report,  viz,  $800,  reaches  nearly  $165,000,000. 

The  immigration  into  this  country  from  Germany  during  the  fifty -four 
years,  from  1820  to  1874,  was  as  follows: 

182a-'30 7,720 

1831-'40 152,454 

1841-'60 434,626 

ISSl-'CO 961, 667 

180l-'7O,  (closing  with  December).-... 822,007 

1871 107,201 

1872 155,595 

1873 133,141 

1874 56,927 

Aggregate 2,821,347 


This  large  addition  to  our  population  in  a  little  over  half  a  century 
has  furnished,  at  the  rate  above  indicated,  an  increment  to  our  material 
wealth  of  $2,267,077,600. 

The  census  of  1870-  shows  that  of  the  various  nationalities  which 
compose  our  foreign^born  population  no  less  than  1,690,533  were  natives 
of  Germany  ]  while  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Saint  Louis, 
and  Cincinnati  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  were  of 
German  birth.  New  York  City  contained  in  1870  more  native  Germans 
than  the  two  manufacturing  towns  of  Barmen  and  Chemnitz;  Saint 
Louis  more  than  the  city  of  Brunswick,  and  Chicago  more  than  Metz.t 


*  Special  Ref>ort  on  Immifi^tioQ,  aooompanying  Information  for  Immigrants,  by  Ed- 
ward Young,  Ph.  D.    Government  Printing-Office,  Washington,  1871. 

tThe  larse  German  population  of  several  cities  of  the  United  States,  as  compared 
with  the  whole  population  of  cities  and  towns  of  Germany,  will  be  best  illustrated  by 
the  following  statement : 


Otrman  populmUan  9/  United  States  diks 

in  mo. 

New  York 151,206 

Saint  Louis 69,040 

Chicago 52,316 

Philadeli^ia 50,746 

Cincinnati 49,448 

Brooklyn 36,769 

BaUiBM>fe 32,276 

Milwaukee 22,599 

Buffiftlo,N.Y 22,249 

Newwk,N.J 15,873 

Cleveland 15,856 

New  Orleans 15,239 


Aggregate  population  of  Oerman  cities  in 
1871. 

Munich 169,612 

Barmen  and  Elderfeld 146,849 

Cologne 129,251 

Leipsic > 102,575 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 90, 748 

Bremen 82,990 

Aix-la-ChapeUe 73,722 

Dusseldorf r 69,462 

Chemnitz 68,150 

Brunswick 57,380 

Essen 51.768 

Metz •  51,707 
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COST  OF  LABOR  AND  OF  SUBSISTENCE  IN  LOWER  SILESIA  IN  1868. 

Before  preseuting  detailed  statements  showing?  theresnlts  of  personal 
inquiry  into  the  cost  and  conditions  of  labor  in  Germany  in  1872,  it  may 
be  well  to  submit  the  rates  of  wages  existing  before  the  advance  in 
price  which  followed  the  termination  of  the  Franco-German  war. 

A  work,  published  by  Mr.  Jacobi,  on  the  rates  of  wages  and  the 
material  condition  of  the  working-classes  in  Lower  Silesia  during  the 
years  1867  and  1868,  affords  information  of  great  value,  especially  in 
regard  to  factory-operatives  at  that  period.  From  the  nnmergus  and 
detailed  statements  only  a  few  have  been  selected,  transLations  of  which 
are  here  presented. 

Table  showing  (he  rates  of  wages  paid  for  factory  and  other  labor  in  Lower 
Silesia  during  the  year  1868. 


[Bates  expressed  in  United  States  coin.] 


BraDcbefi  and  oconpations. 


Wages  per  day. 


Males.  Females. 


Children. 


Bleachers: 

Ordinary  hands 

Bleachers 

Manglers 

Foremen 

Bookbinders 

Brewers 

Brickyards: 

Ordinary  work 

Molders 

Chamotte-molders 

On  contract-work 

Average  summer  wages  ... 
Cane-factories : 

Tamers 

Engravers 

Joiners 

Laborers 

Chemical- works : 

Average  wages 

Fireworks 

Cigar-factories : 

Strippers ,. 

Skilled  hands 

Wrappers 

Rollers 

Assorters 

Packers 

Foremen 

Distillers 

Earthenware,  glassware,  &o. : 

Pottery,  molders 

on  ordinary  work 

Stoneware,  ordinary  work . 

tamers 

painters 

Porcelain,  glazing-makers . 

baraers 

gilders 

potter-turners 

foremen 


CmU, 
18  to  36 

27  to  33 
36  to  42 
48  to  60 

32  to  58 
24  to  36 

20  to  24 
29  to  39 

33  to  48 
36  to  60 
24  to  42 

36  to  66 

36  to  60 

48 

28  to  42 

3H 
24  to  36 


|1  to$2 


24  to  72 

72  to  $1  08 

36  to  48 

$1  50 

8  to  36 

60  to  72 
24  to  60 
18  to  24 
24  to  48 
24  to  42 
30  to  36 
30  to  42 
36  to  42 

48 

96 


CenU, 
14i  to  18 


CatU. 


14  to  20 
16  to  18 


10  to  17 
10  to  18 


8  to  15 

16  to  18 
24  to  40 
18  to  24 


4  to6 
6  to  10 


14  to  22 


18  to  24 

'ii'to'is" 
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Bates  of  uages  paid  for  factory  and  other  labor  in  Lower  Silesia — Cont^d. 


Branches  and  occnpatioDS. 

Wages  per  day. 

Males. 

Females. 

Children. 

Glass-works,  polishers - 

Cents, 

Cenfs. 
10  to  24 

Cents, 

meltcrs -- 

60 
40  to  72 
60  to  96 
48  to  60 
24  to  36 

22  to  29 
36  to  60 
24  to  29 

33 

72 
24  to  36 

48  toll 
$166  to  $2 

18  to  28 

24  to  60 

60  to  $1  08 

42  to  72 

52 
40  to  72 

48 
36  to  72 
60  to  72 

20  to  30 
24  to  26 

18  to  24 
48  to  60 

36 
18  to  42 

21  to  48 
24 
30 
36 

42  to  48 

40  to  72 
36  to  96 
42  to  $108 
30  to  60 
42  to  60 
48  to  72 
48  to  96 
42  to  66 
48  to  66 
36  to  60 

34 
18  to  36 
60  to  84 

26  to  43 
36  to  60 

48 
24  to  42 
20  to  42 
18  to  48 

painters  and  gilders..... ..... 

18  to  36 

skilled  hands 

bottle-makers 

ordinary  hands  .-..-• ---  ••-. 

12  to  18 

12 

Flonr-mills : 

Laborers  ................................ 

Assistant  millers. ........................ 

Firemen .............  ................ .... 

Machinists 

Foremen     ... ...... ....  ...»  ...... ...... .. 

fiftft-wftrkftj  laborers  ,.^,-,--,rT 

, 

Hatters: 

Ordinary  hands  .......................... 

24  to  36 

Skilled  hands 

IioD-works:                                        . 

Laborers --.- 

Looksmit-hs .. ._.. .... .... .. .... .... ...... 

Machine-bnilders..... .............. ...... 

Holders 

12  to  20 

Tnmers  ................................. 

Machinists 

Watchmen  .... .... ............ .......... 

Knamelers  ............................... 

Cutlers 

Lime-kilns : 

lAlM>rerR.  in  "winti4^r 

snmmer 

Mining: 

Ordinarv  labor. ..... .................. 

12 

16  to  20 

Miners  .................................. 

Drivers  .................................. 

Oil-retiners 

16 
10  to  24 

Paper-mills: 

Ordinarv  laborers  ...... ..........:. ...... 

6  to  IQ 

Cotters - 

Holland  miller 

Machinists ............................... 

Printers 

12  to  24 

Railroad-car  shop : 

Smiths 

Locksmiths .............................. 

Tamers  ................................. 

Screw-cutters ......•..••*.....••..... .... 

Tinners      .  ............................. 

File-cntters .  ........  ......  .... .... ...... 

Wheelwrights 

Coroentera  .............................. 

Painters - 

Uoholsterers .........................._ .. 

Laborers  ..•.••............•..•...•....•. 

Starch-factories .............................. 

12  to  17 
24  to  60 

Silversmiths 

12  to  15 

Saw-mills: 

Laborers  ................................ 

Machinists 

Koremen  ...... ^....•......•............. 

SDiDiiinflr flax 

12  to  30 
12  to  18 
14  to  24 

12  to  24 

»^2^>UU»U|^  UWA  ................................ 

cotton 

9  to  12 

wool 

6  to  18 
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Bates  of  wages  paid  for  factory  and  other  labor  in  Lower  Silesia^CouVi. 


Branches  and  ocoopations. 

Wages  per  day. 

Males. 

Children. 

Susror-refiuers  --... . 

Cmt8. 
14  to  36 
36  to  60 

18  to  36 

36  to  48 

36  to  1108 

24  to  72 

20  to  54 

24 

29  to  36 

il  08 

Cents, 

9  to  15 

12  to  15 

10  to  24 

Cento. 

Tanners 

Toy-factories : 

Ordinary  laborers 

Turners  ....,«. ................... ....... 

Sculptors 

lVfl.t«li-fftctory workmen  r -  .......,, 

15 

Woolen-factories : 

Carders 

14  to  18 
15 

Fullers ^ 

Shearers 

Foremen  ................................ 

The  regular  wages  of  workingmen  average,  in  summer  and  winter,  from  16.8  cents  to 
"24  cents  (gold)  per  day ;  of  females,  from  8.4  to  14.4  cents  per  day,  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching the  higher  rate.  During  the  short  wmter  days  workingmen  reoeiye,  for 
eight  hours'  labor,  from  10  to  14.4  cents ;  the  females,  7.2  cents ;  whue  in  somme^  for 
twelve  to  thirteen  hours'  labor  the  relative  wages  are  from  19.2  to  28^  cents,  and  £rom 
14.4  to  19.2  centSj  respectively.  The  wages  of  those  working  in  the  royal  forests  aie 
«o  regulated  as  to  average  24  cents  per  day  for  males,  and  14.4  cents  per  day  for  iemales; 
in  some  mountain  countries  the  latter  receive  but  12  cents. 

In  larger  cities  wages  rise  above  these  rates,  esjiecially  for  skilled  labor.    Hen  work- 
ing on  railroads  receive  in  summer  irom  28.8  to  36  cents  per  day ;  and  women  from  l&d 
to  26.4  cents.     In  the  larger  cities  ordinary  female  help  in  house-keeping  is  paid  from  * 
24  to  26.4  cents. 

Work  done  by  the  piece,  or  by  contract,  is  paid  about  one-third  more  than  the  ooft- 
tomary  wages.  A  common  laborer  expects,  in  contract  work,  from  36  to  48  cents ;  at 
railroad  work,  even  more. 

When  work  is  scarce  the  wages  often  fall  to  about  16.8  cents  per  day  for  males,  and 
9.6  cents  for  females. 

Labor  is  often  paid  by  the  hour,  at  from  1.4  to  3  cents  for  males,  and  0.4  to  2  centB 
for  females :  2.4  cents  per  hour  are  the  wages  of  an  able  field  laborer  in  the  mountaioSi 

During  the  summer  especially,  opportunities  for  work  are  offered  to  ohildr^,  who 
receive  from  6.11  to  7.2  cents  per  day,  and  in  winter  about  4.8  cents. 

Wherever  the  work  rises  above  mere  manual  labor  in  a  trade  or  foctory,  the  daily 
wages  of  men  are  from  30  to  48  cents,  and  often  rise  to  60  cents.  Miners  at  tunneling 
are  Ixeqnently  paid  72  cents,  (1  thaler;)  in  the  district  of  Gorlitz,  a  brick-maker,  aided 
by  his  wife,  averages  80  cents  per  day ;  in  the  district  of  Jauer  from  |5.76  to  $7Mwi 
week.  Skilled  workmen  of  large  experience  receive  from $360  to  $432  per  annum.  The 
wages  of  the  molders  and  enamelers  in  iron-fouoderies,  of  the  locksmiths  and  Joinen 
in  machine-works,  in  piano  factories,  amount  to  from  72  cents  to  |1.08  per  day;  the 
same  in  manufactories  of  glass,  silver-ware,  and  watches,  and  hat-factories.  The  high- 
est wages  paid  to  a  very  dcilltul  Joiner  in  a  piano-forte  factory  were  (12.24  per  week. 

Wages  for  female  labor  are  more  uniform  throughout ;  18  cents  per  day  can  be  earned 
by  a  sKillful  hand ;  24  cents  per  day  very  rarely. 

Juvenile  laborers  in  factories  b^n  with  wages  of  48  cents  per  week,  for  10  hoois^ 
work  daily,  and  rise  to  72  cents  per  week.  The  law  prohibits  the  employment  of 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age ;  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  it  permits  6  bouiB, 
and  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years,  10  hours  daily. 

The  general  average  of  daily  wages  is  as  follows :  Males,  for  12  hours'  work  per  day, 
in  the  country,  19.2  cents ;  in  cities,  24  cents ;  harder  labor,  30  cents ;  in  citiee,  36 
cents ;  skilled  labor,  60  cents. 

The  wages  of  master- workmen,  overseers,  &c.,  are  not  included  in  the  above  average, 
but  are  at  least  $172  per  annum. 

In  regard  to  the  time  of  work,  laborers  in  factories  are  employed  U  to  12  hours  pa 
day,  (exclusive  of  time  for  meals ;)  where  work  is  continued  day  and  night,  the  hours 
for  the  day  are  from  6  to  12  a.  m.,  and  1  to  7  p.  m. ;  for  the  night,  from  7  p.  m.  to  6  a. 
m.,  with  ^  hour  recess;  in  a  few  districts  10  hours  constitute  a  day's  work.  In  many 
oloth-factories  and  wool-spinneries,  males  and  females  work  12  to  13  hours,  and  some 
even  16  hours  per  day.  As  an  example,  a  cloth-factory  employs  firemen  and  machinists 
16  hours,  spinners  and  dyers  14  hours,  uU  others  12  hours,  exclusive  of  time  for  meals. 
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In  elass-works,  the  nature  of  the  work  requires  from  16  to  18  hoars  for  melters,  13  ta 
15  boors  for  blowers ;  but  then  one  party  rests  while  the  other  works. 

The  wages  of  journeymen  in  the  following  trades,  including  board  and  lodging,  axe 
as  follows : 

Per  woek. 

Bakers... |0  9^ 

Batchers 72 

Smiths 1  08 

Tinners i 2  52 

Wheelwrights 2  16^ 

Furriers 2  16 

Saddlers 72 

Locksniiths 2  52 

TaUors 2  52 

Shoemakers 1  44 

Fresco-painters 3  42 

Cabinet-makers |2  88  to  3  60 

Cloth-weavers 1  44to2  16 

From  the  reports  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Gernaany  the  fol- 
lowing labor  statistics  are  collected : 

In  the  coal-mines  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  average  daily  wages  of  3,661  laborers,  with 

families  of  8,572  persons,  males $0  64 

Iron-fonndery,  (Duisburg,)  average  wages  per  day,  founders $0  65  to  72 

Other  skilled  workmen 54 

Laborers 43 

Machinists  and  locksmiths 58 

In  two  iron-founderies,  same  district,  average  daily  wages,  respectively 58  and  65 

Iron-bridge  establishment 55 

Safe-factory,  average  yearly  earnings 182  80 

Zinc  e8tabiishments,.average  wages,  first-class  hands 94 

second-elass  hands i 72 

oUieF  laborers 53 

Cotton-factories,  average  wages  per  hand,  including  children 41 

CottOB-spinning,  average  wages  per  hand,  (mostly  young  persons) 3(> 

Average  weekly  wages  paid  in  the  coal-mines  of  Plaoen,  (Saxony) :    To  miners, 
|3.10;  to  laborers,  $1.98;  and  to  boys,  40  cents. 

WAGES  A2«D  COST  OF  LTVINQ  IN  DIFFERENT  DISTRICTS  OP  LOWER  SILESIA. 

1.  IHstrict  of  Bolkmhain. 
The  annual  expenses  of  a  family  of  about  five  persons,  (three  children,)  belonging  to 
the  working  class,  were  as  follows : 

Provisions,  (per  day,  14.4  to  16.8  cents,)  per  year $60  00 

Kent,  (8  thalers) 5  76 

Fuel 3  60 

Clothing,  linen,^fcc -' 14  40 

Funutnre,  tools,  ^^ 7  20* 

Taxes:  State,  0.72;  church,  12;  commune,36 $1  20 

School  for  two  children 2  50 

3  70 


Total 94  6a 

The  expenses  of  a  laborer's  family  being  24  to  26.4  cents  per  day,  the  earnings  should 
be  28  to  30.8  cents  per  day,  which  tne  head  of  the  family  cannot  earn.  While  his  earn- 
ings are  from  17  to  19  cents,  the  wife  earns  8  to  10  cents,  and  the  children  must  help  as 
soon  as  old  enough.  Miners  in  this  district  have  24  to  29  cents  daily  wages ;  factory- 
men  from  19  to  nS  cents ;  mechanics  receive  48  to  54  cents  per  week,  brides  board  ; 
male  house-servants  $17  to  $30,  and  females  $12  per  annum,  exclusive  of  b«acd  and 
lodging. 

2.  District  of  Landshut, 
Expenses  of  a  family : 

In  the  country.  In  a  city. 

Rent,  per  annum $5  76 $10  72 

Provisions,  (per  week,  90  cents,)  per  annum 46  80  (per  week,  $1.08)    56  10 

Fuel  and  light,  per  annum - 14  40  16  42 

Taxes,  dE;c.,  per  annum 3  60  4  32 

Clothing,  d^,  per  annum 8  56 10  00 

Other  expenses,  per  annum : 7  20 8  57 

Total 86  32  106  13 
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The  income  of  laborers'  (weavers*)  families  docs  not  generally  reach  these  amonnts. 
Many  are  permitted  to  gather  their  wood  from  the  royal  forests,  and  spend  little  for 
clothmg,  which  they  beg  from  charitable  neighbors.  A  weaver  earns  here  from  48  to 
72  ceDts,  $1  and  $1.50  per  week ;  most  weavers  have  two  looms  in  operation,  and  to- 
gether with  thoir  wives  earn  from  $1.50  to  $2.16  per  week.  The  average  earnings  of 
weavers  are  given  at  96  cents  per  week,  or  about  $50  per  annum. 

3.  District  of  HtrBcKberg. 

The  lowest  cost  of  living  for  a  laborer's  family  is  given  at  $64.80  to  $72  per  annum, 
•  of  which  are  expended  for  provisions,  $43.30;  for  clothing,  $17;  taxes,  $3.16;  fael, 
$3.60 ;  rent,  $4,  &,q.  In  the  summer  the  wages  for  12  hours'  daily  work,  for  males,  are 
from  15  to  ^  cents ;  for  females,  5  to  17  cents  per  day ;  in  winter  from  3  to  7  cents 
less.  A  male  farm-hand  receives  $12  to  $22  per  year ;  a  boy,  $9  to  $14 ;  a  maid-servant, 
$12  to  $18  per  annum  with  board. 

The  annual  expenses  of  a  laborer's  family,  living  in  a  comfortable  manner,  without 
luxuries,  would  be  nearly  double  the  amount  actuauy  expended  above. 

The  following  is  an  estimate : 

Bent,  (one  room,  alcove  and  bed-room) $8  64 

Fuel  and  light _ 14  40 

Provisions,  (breakfast,  coffee ;  at  noon,  potatoes,  dumpling — 10  cents ;  evening, 

bread,  a  little  brandy — 5  cen^ts ;  supper,  soup,  bread,  vegetables— 6  cents) 75  00 

Clothing,  (husband,  $6.48 ;  wife,  $5.76 ;  children,  $7.20 ,  soap,  72  cents) 20  16 

Taxes,  &o 2  16 

Schooling  of  children,  (2^  cents  per  week  per  child) 3  60 

School-books 72 

To  lay  by  for  sickness,  &c 8  58 

Unforeseen  expenses 8  58 

Total 14184 

4.  District  of  SohSnau, 

The  ordinary  yearly  wages,  in  addition  to  board,  paid  to  servants  in  this  rural  dis- 
trict, were  as  follows:  Man-servant,  $14.40  to  $21.60;  boys,  $8.64  to  $12.96;  maid- 
servants, $8.64  to  $17.28 ;  child's  nurses,  $5.76  to  $12.96. 

During  the  harvest  the  daily  wages  for  fourteen  hours'  work  are  as  follows :  Mowers, 
from  19.2  to  28.8  cents ;  laborers,  (males,)  from  19.2  to  24  cents ;  females,  from  14.4  to 
17  cents. 

In  other  seasons  males  receive,  for  ten  hours'  daily  labor,  from  14.4  to  19.2  cents,  and 
females  12  to  14.4  cents  per  day ;  and  in  winter  males  receive  12  cents,  and  females  7.4 
to  9.6  cents.  A  laborer  in  the  cities  receives  from  24  to  28.8  cents  per  day ;  the  *'  fel- 
lows" ( journevmen)  of  trades  receive  from  60  cents  to  $1.20  per  week,  and  board. 

A  laborer's  family  of  five  persons  requires  for  its' subsistence  during  the  year  the  fol- 
lowing amount :  For  provisions,  $72  to  $85.72 ;  rent  of  one  room  and  three  bedrooms, 
$4.32;  clothing,  <&o.,  $10.80;  fuel,  <S&c.,  $3.60 ;  taxes,  <&o.,  $3.60.    Total,  $108.04. 

5.  District  of  Goldberg, 

The  cost  of  living  of  a  laborer's  family  (husband,  wife,  and  two  children)  in  this 
district  is  thus  eiven  :  Provisions,  $75.60;  rent,  $4.32;  fuel,  $7.20;  clothing,  $10.02 ; 
furniture,  tools,  &o.,  72  cents ;  taxes,  &c.,  $2.28.  Total,  $100.14.  In  less  expensive 
times  provisions  have  been  estimated  at  $20  less. 

In  the  rural  portion  men  receive  21.6  cents,  women  14.4  cents  for  a  day's  work;  this 
average  includes  higher  wages  for  skilled  labor. 

On  a  farm  a  man-servant  receives  $17.20  per  year,  in  addition  to  board,  dc^,  which 
may  be  estimated  at  $43.20  ;  a  maid-servant  receives  $14.40,  besides  board. 

Laborers  in  stone-qnarries  earn  from  24  to  43.2  cents  per  day :  in  doth  factories,  1.8 
to  2.2  cents  per  honr,  while  the  daily  wages  of  carpenters  are  uom  33.6  to  38.4  cents ; 
masons,  33.6  to  45.6  cents ;  roof-slaters,  33.6  to  45.6. 

Shoemakers  and  tailors  receive  from  9  to  10  cents,  besides  their  board  and  lodging, 
which  is  valued  at  12  cents. 

6.  District  of  Ldwenberg. 

The  yearly  expenses  of  a  family  with  three  children  are  estimated  at  from  $93.60  to 
$108,  namely: 

City.       Country. 

Rent $10  60  $4  33 

Provisions,  ($1.20  per  week) 62  40  55  W 

Fueland  lights... 12  66  10  80 

Taxes,  school,  &c 3  60  3  60 

Clothing,  &o 12  85  12  85 

Other  expenses .' 5  76  6  76 

Total 107  87       93  (^ 
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Wagee  are  -as  folio  wa : 

Men,  day-laborers,  from  14.4  to  28.8  ceots  per  day ;  womeD,  12  to  18  cents  per  day  ; 
men,  with  board,  9.6  to  14.4  cents  per  day ;  women,  with  board,  7.2  to  12  cents  p^r  day. 
From  ten  to  foort^een  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor ;  more  hours  and  harder  work  se- 
cure higher  wages,  . 

Male  servants  per  year,  $14.40  to  $36,  and  board ;  female,  per  year,  $8.57  to  $21.60,  and 
board. 

Joameymen  in  trades  obtain  the  following : 


Wages  per  week  with  board  and 
lodging. 


In  cities.  • 


Minimum. 


Maximum. 


In  the  country. 


Minimnm. 


Maximum. 


Smiths 

Wheelwrights . 
Shoemakers  ... 

TaUors 

Cabinet-makers 


$0  54 
54 
54 
54 
54 


$0  72 
72 
60 
72 
72 


$0  42 
42 
42 
30 
42 


$0  72 
72 
72 
60 
72 


7.  City  of  Oreifenberg, 

The  subsistence  of  a  workingman's  family,  tsonsisting  of  five — man,  wife,  and  three 
children — is  thus  given  : 

INCOSCB. 

A  mason  receives  33.6  cents  per  day,  regular  work,  thirty-two  weeks  in  the 

year $64  52 

Weaving  or  other  work,  four  months,  at  48  to  60  cents  per  week,  say 8  00 

Yearly  earnings  of  wife 7  20 

Total 79  72 

A  day-laborer  receives  24  cents  per  day,  or  $1.44  per  week,  regular  work,  forty 

weeks $57  60 

Doring  the  rest  of  the  year  he  and  his  wife  may  eart^ 14  40 

Total 72  00 

A  carpenter  earns  a  little  more  than  a  mason,  his  chances  for  winter-labor  being  bet- 
ter. A  weaver,  working  at  home,  makes  less  than  the  day-laborer ;  those  in  the  fac- 
tory earn  per  year,  $72. 

BXPEN8E8  OF  A  FAMILY. 

Rent,  $8.64 ;  clothing,  $14.40,  (shoes  being  a  large  item ;)  light,  $1.44 ;  fuel,  $5.04 ; 
repairing  tools,  72  cents ;  taxes,  $1.44;  school  for  three  children,  $1.44.    Total,  $33.12. 

Provisions. — ^The  meals  consist  of  potatoes  and  bread,  their  means  not  beins  suffi- 
eient  to  allow  meat :  Potatoes,  twentv  bushels,  $10.08 ;  bread,  ^6  cents  per  day,)  $21.90 ; 
coffee,  (chiccory,  four  pounds  per  week,)  $2.8H ;  butter,  (one-half  pound  per  week,)  lard, 
herring,  salt,  (24  cents  per  week,)  $12.48.    Total,  $47.26.    Aggregate  expenses,  f  80.38. 

KoTB. — If  the  work  is  not  regular,  the  demands  of  the  famuy  must  be  curtailed,  and 
suffering  often  takes  place.  * 

8.  DUkiet  of  Gdrliiz, 

Here  the  condition  of  the  laborer  appears  more  comfortable,  since  work  can  be  found 
throughout  the  year. 

Masons  and  carpenters  earn  36  to  43.4  cents  per  day ;  railroad-laborers,  26.4  to  28.8 ; 
field-laborers,  21.6  to  28.8,  and  females,  14.5  to  24. 

The  lowest  expenses  for  a  family  consisting  of  four  or  five  persons  are  thus  com- 
puted: 

Provisions $57  60  to  $85  72 

Bent,  lights,  and  fuel 1152  to  21  10 

Ck>tiiing 13  57  to  18  00 

Tools,  &c 1  44  to  2  88 

School 1  44  to  2  88 

Taxes 72  to  1  44 

Total 86  29    to    132  03 
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By  carefal  inqnirieB  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  family  can  earn  from  |^60  lo 
$144  a  year,  so  that  some  lay  np  small  savings. 

For  the  city  of  Gorlitz  the  average  income  of  a  hiborer's  family  is  estimated  at  (96 
to  $144  a  year ;  the  expenses  for  foor  or  five  persons,  from  $115  to  1172.60,  namely : 

Rent,  lights,  and  fuel $22  72  to  $3216 

Clothing,  &c 14  40  to  2160 

Tools, fumitnre,&o 1  44  to  57^ 

School 4  32  to  594 

Provisions 72  00  to  106  tt 

Total •- 114  88    to    172  80 

9.  Distrid  of  Glogau, 
Farm-laborers'  income : 

Males:     6  weeks  in  harvest,  at  30  cents  per  day $10  80 

14  weeks,  (sowins  and  haymaking,)  at  24  cents  per  day 20  16 

15  weeks,iall  andspring.at  18  cents  per  day 16  20 

15  weeks,  winter,  at  14.4  cents  per  day 12  96 

Total,  50  weeks $60  12 

Females :     6  weeks,  at  12  cents  per  day,  (5  days  per  week) $3  60 

14  weeks,  at  9.6  cents  per  day 6  72 

15  weeks,  at  8.4  cents  per  day 6  30 

15  weeks,  at  7.2  cents  per  day 5  40 

Total,     50  weeks 22  01 

Grand  total 82  14 

Expenses  of  a  fiunily  of  three  children : 

16sheffel8»rye,at$1.32 $21  12 

2  sheffels  wheat,  at  $1.80 3  60 

2  sheffels  barley,  at  $1.20 2  40 

2sheflfelspeas,at$1.44 2  88 

2  sheffels  miUet,  at  $1.44 2  83 

24  bags  potatoes,  at  38.4  cents 9  22 

52  ponnds  bntter,  at  19.2  cents 9  ft* 

183qnarts  milk, at 24  cents 4  40 

Meat^  (2  quarters  mntton,  $3.60;  1  pig,  $10.80) 14  40 

52  pounds  salt,  at  .024 125 

Rent,$5.76:  light,$1.52 7  28 

Fuel,  (wood,  ^72 J  coal,  $3.18) 12  90 

Clothing 18  72 

Taxes,and  other  expenses 8  00 

Total 119  03 

As,  according  to  these  statistics,  a  man  and  wife  can  earn  but  $82.14  per  year,  a  defi- 
ciency of  $36.&  must  be  made  up  by  the  work  of  the  children,  or  by  extra  laiboi  ia  tbe 
summer,  especially  at  harvest-time. 

10.  District  of  LiegniU. 

Expenses  of  a  family  with  three  children : 

Provisions— bread,  1  pound  of  flour  per  head,  daily $26  52 

potatoes,  i  bag,  or  75  pounds  per  week,  at  18  cents 9  36 

barley,  2Bheiiels,  at  96  cents 96 

peas,  1  sheffel,  at  $1.08 108 

bntter,  1  to  If  pounds  per  week,  71i  pounds  per  year,  at  19  cents.  13  73 

milk,  4  quarts  daily,  at  4  cents 5  84 

meat,  1  swine  for  fattening,  or  1  pound  per  week 5  56 

salt,  1  pound  per  week,  at  2.4  cents 125 

coffee,  chiccory,  sugar 4  32 

wbeat  flour  for  cake  on  holidays 1  32 

beer 90 

70  84 
*  1  tbefiel  equals  1.56  bnahela,  United  States. 
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Bent  for  ft  room,  ft  aarret-room,  and  small  spooe,  per  annom |7  20 

Light,  oil  for  36  to  i»  weeks,  i  to  (  pound,  at  6  cents.. 2  34 

Fuel,  daring  6  winter-months,  20  cents ;  summer,  10  cents  per  week 6  00 

Clotbing^hosband,  2  shirts,  at  72  cents $1  44 

1  pair  of  boots 2  88 

pantaloons,  (three  pairs  in  two  years) 72 

coat,  &o 72 

6  76 

wife— 2  chemises 1  44 

Ipalrofshoes 1  20 

dress,  &c 2  64 

528 

children-— 6  shirts,  at  36  cents  each 2  16 

3  pairsof  shoes 2  16 

clothing 2  16 

648 

Sosp,for  washing « 1  20 

Tools,  for  repair  of 1  44 

Taxes— income,  72  cents ;  commnnal,  38.4  cents;  school,  including  books,  (2.556.  3  60 

Totsl  expenses 112  14 

Income  of  a  family  witji  two  children : 

Hosbaad  averages  305  days,  at  21.6  cents |65  88 

Wife  ayeraees  ^  days,  at  10.04  cents 26  00 

Oldest  child  averages  60  days,  at  7.2  cents 4  32 

Every  married  woman  receives — 

laheffel  wheat fl  80 

9aheife1s  rye 2  16 

2dieffels  barley 1  92 

laheffel  peas 1  08 

696 

He  can  raise  on  a  patch  of  land  10  bags  potatoes,  valued  at 2  88 

And  glean  at  harvest  3  sheffels  of  rye  or  barley 3  06 

For  extra  work  through  the  year 8  64 

For  a  fat  pig 6  76 

123  50 

.  In  tlie  city  of  Liegnitz  the  average  expense  of  a  laborer's  family  is  estimated  at 
^41.84  per  year. 

WAGES  IN  GEEMANY  IN  1870. 

Tho  following  information,  in  regard  to  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in 
other  parts  of  Germany  iu  the  yo;ir  1870,  was  obtained  from  another 
scarce: 

Voal-mvies  in  Hanover^  Deiater  Bicer. — Workmen  employed,  502; 
average  annual  earnings,  $135.53. 

Coal-mines  at  Kniggeribriicke. — Workmen  employed,  141;  average 
monthly  earnings,  $10.08  to  $12.24. 

Turkish-carpet  factory  in  Silesia. — Males,  $1.80  to  $2.88  per  week  5 
females  $1.08  to  $2.16  per  week. 

Silk-manufactures  in  Crefeld. — Employed  in  1867 :  masters,  fellows, 
and  apprentices,  20,449;  total  wages  paid,  $2,591,387;  average  per 
capita,  $126.70.  In  1870,  masters,  fellows,  and  apprentices,  28,213; 
total  wages  paid,  $3,820,711 ;  average  per  capita,  $135.45. 

The  wages  of  carpenters  and  builders  increased  15  to  20  per  cent 
in  1870. 

Weaving  in  Osterode. — ^Weavers  and  spinners,  per  day,  30  to  36  cents; 
children,  per  day,  12  to  18  and  24  cents. 

IroT^mines  near  Duisburg, — Employed  in  1870,  694  miners,  &c.; 
wages.  $184,400;  annual  average,  $150.43.  Hands,  furnaces,  &c.,  em- 
ployed, 305 ;  wages,  $56,903 ;  average,  $186.56. 

Iron-tcorft*,  "Fwtean.*^— Melters,  per  day,  72  cents;  job-workers,  63 
cents;  contract- workers,  63  cents;  ordinary  hands,  4o  cents. 
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Manufdctory  of  crucibles^  retortSy  die, — Hands  employed,  159 ;  wages^ 
$33,409.44^  average,  $210.12. 

Wharves  at  Buhrort, — ^Laborers,  in  sammer,  72  cents  per  day ;  in 
winter,  48  cents  per  day. 

Ironworks  at  Borbeok — ^Employ  237  men,  at  average  daily  wages  of  53 
cents. 

Zinc-works  at  J5or6ecfc— Employ  295  men;  total  wages  for  the  year, 
$65,900.16;  average,  $223.40. 

Iron-works  at  Kupfurdrew — Employ,  in  mines,  226  men,  at  average 
daily  wages  of  57  cents;  in  near  fornaceS;  181  men,  at  average  daily 
wages  of  52  cents. 

First-class  melters,  per  day,  99  cents ;  second-class  meltera.  per  day, 
76  cents ;  third-class  melters,  per  day,  62  cents ;  firemen,  per  day,  99 
cents ;  laborers,  per  day,  51  cents. 

Salt-works  at  Lueneburg— Employ  120  men;  total  wages,  $14,356.80 
average,  $119.64. 

Iron-works  at  Lueneburg^-^Brnploj  290  men ;  total  wages,  $40,521.60 
average,  $139.73. 

Oypsum-fadory  at  I^KefM&urgf— Employs  46  men ;  total  wages,  $3,272.40; 
average,  $71.14. 

Manure-faotory  a^ Xu^nebiir^— Employs  70  men;  total  wages,  $5,400 
average,  $77.14. 

Cooper-shop  at  Luenebtirg^^Employa  34  men ;  total  wages,  $5,703.81 
average,  $167.76. 

Coal-mines  near  Lauban. — Hewers,  per  day,  46  to  53  cents ;  drawers, 
per  day,  30  to  44  cents;  ordinary  laborers,  per  day,  11  cents. 

Railroad-works  near  Xau&an— Employ  175  bands;  total  wages,  $33,336; 
average,  $190.49. 

FACTORY-LABOR  IN  1871. 

The  following  statement  of  the  rates  paid  for  factory  labor  has  been 
prepared  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Planen,  Saxony,  for  1871 : 

Ooonpations.  Weekly  wagM. 

Iron-foanderies : 

PatterD-moken $2  88 

Locksmiths <« 2  16 

Laborers : 1  44 

.    Apprentioes 1  06 

Id  the  Upper  £rz  Monntains : 

Molders $2  88  to  5  04 

Molders*  apprentices 2  16  to  3  60 

Carpenters 3  60 

PoUshers 2  88to  3  60 

Blacksmiths 2  88  to  3  60 

lu  fonnderies  at  Crimmit-schaa : 

Foreman 7  20tol0  SO 

Molders 2  88to  5  04 

Joiners 3  60 

Apprentices 2  16  to  3  60 

Smiths 2  88  to  3  96 

Iron-fonnderiee  at  Seichenbach : 

Molders 3  60 

Apprentices 72to  2  54 

Otherhands 1  80to  2  16 

Machine- works : 

Tamers 3  60  to  8  64 

Locksmiths 2  88to  4  3* 

Joiners 2  88  to  5  04 

Other  mechanics 2  16  to  2  8ti 

Apprentices k 72to  2  16 
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Bfadiino-workB  at  Werdan : 

Workmen |2  16  to  $3  60 

Kachine-works  at  Zarckau : 

Locksmiths,  tarnersy  &o 3  24  to   4  32 

Other  mechanics 2  42  to   2  88 

Apprentices 72  to   2  16 

Machine- works  at  Beichenbach : 

Smiths 4  32 

Turners  and  Joiners 3  60 

Locksmiths 3  25 

Apprentices 72to  jJ  88 

Uachine- works  at  Planen : 

Locksmiths 2  88 

Tamers 2  88to   3  60 

Smiths 3  24  to   3  60 

Joiners 2  88  to   3  24 

Apprentices 72 

Laborers 2  42 

MjM^hine-works  at  Lower  Schlema : 

Turners...'. 2  16  to   3  44 

Locksmiths 2  52  to   4  32 

Joiners 2  64  to   4  32 

Blacksmiths 2  88 

Apprentices 1  06 

Uftchine-works  at  Ane : 

Tomers,  locksmiths,  &c 1  80  to   2  88 

Founders 2  16  to   2  88 

Haaical-instmment  factories : 

Average 3  10 

Someashighas 5  42 

Violin-string  makers 8  04 

Other  factones  pay,  average  wages 2  16  to   3  24 

the  best  hands 5  04 

Clock  and  watch  factories : 

Superintending  the  erection  of  large  clocks,  per  day |1. 80 

Watch-makers perweek 2  16  to   2  88 

Clock-makers 2  52 

Apprentices 96 

Case-makers 2  40 

Joiners 2  88 

Sign-painters 2  16  to   2  88 

CEun-makers 1  44 

Other  workmen 1  80  to  2  16 

Tin- ware  factory : 

Tinsmiths t 2  16  to   3  60 

Silver- ware : 

Workmen : 120to  2  16 

Spoon-factories : 

Cutters,  polishers,  &c ^ 1  60to   3  60 

Overseer...^ 4  32 

Silver-ware  works  at  Beichenbach : 

Workmen 2  16  to   3  60 

Boys 72to   1  08 

Sand-paper  factories : 

Workmen,  with  board 2  52  to  2  88 

Boys 1  08to   1  44 

Glass-works : 

Laborers 1  44  to   3  60 

Dye-stuff  and  varnish  factories : 

Males 41c.  to  60c.  per  day..  2  46  to   3  60 

Females 24c.  to  39c.  per  day..  1  44  to   2  34 

Confectioners : 

Males 3  55  to   5  40 

Females 1  25 

Textile  factories : 

Tarn-spinning,  girls  (over  14  years) 1  44  to   166 

Wool-sorters 3  06 

Washers   2  16  to   3  06 

Cleaners 2  10 
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Textile  factories : 

At  spreadiDg-machmes,  (girls) .• $2  8S 

Spinners $2  42  to  3  12 

Packers 2  5« 

Overseer 3  60 

Spinning-maAter 4  33 

Ordinary  bands 1  20  to   1  80 

Fomales,(at  combing) 1  56 

Otber  females 1  06  to   144 

Highest  wages 2  88  to  4  32 

Rope-makers : 

Best  bands 3  00  to  4  22 

Boys,  (15  to  17  years  of  age) 1  44 

y  Cotton  factories,  (power-looms :) 

Cotton-weavers 2  68to  3  12 

Cotton-weavers,  girls,  maTimnm 3  46 

Cotton-weavers,  males,  maximom 5  51 

Anotber  establishment  givea  tbe  average  earnings  of— 

Males 2  64 

Females 2  34 

Maximum  rates 4  32  to  5  04 

Woolen-clotb  weavers  are  generally  paid  according  to  tbe  number  of 

threads  per  inch,  and  ordmarily  earn 1  SOto  2  16 

Shearers,  females 1  44  to  1  80 

Weavers  on  steam-power  looms,  females 1  dOto  2  5S 

Chain-spoolers \  44 

Bleaching,  males 2  70  to  2  88 

Maximum 4  32 

Dveing,  males 2  52to  2  6d 

Cloths,  cassimeree,  ^. : 

Walker 3  60  to  5  04 

Rougher 2  52to  3  24 

Shearers,  girls 1  44  to  2  32 

Card-cleaners 1  44to  168 

Boys 1  20 

Dyers 1  68 

Embroiderers,  females  * 5  36  to  7  56 

Embroiderers  on  lineo,  Jaconet,  ^.,  net  from  $113.76  to  $137^  per  year. 

Drawers  of  designs 2  88  to  6  04 

Lace- weavers  and  knittera,  women 1  25to  2  16 

Girls 72to  1  32 

Stocking-weavers 1  08  to   1  44 

A^d exceptionally 1  50to  2  16 

Tanners,  males 2  88to  5  04 

Kid-glove  makers :  i 

Cutters 10  80  to  2100 

Sewers,  female^ 2  16 

Dyers 2  88 

Glove-sewers,  per  dozen,  67c.  to  $1.08. 

Brush-makers : 

Males •. 2  16to  4  32 

Females 1  OOto  2  16 

Joiners  and  polishers  ..1 2  88  to  5  04 

Wood  sawyers : 

By  hand  * 2  16  to  2  88 

In  steam  saw-mill 3  60to  3  96 

Shoe-last-factory  hands 2  16  to  2  dr* 

Basket-makers 1  32to  %^ 

Book-binders : 

Men 2  88to  4  32 

Women 1  44  to  2  88 

Earnings  of  coal-miners  and  turf-diggers : 

Coal-miuers,  average  earnings  per  year,  in  1862 $121  60 

*»  "  "  1868 154  18 

"  "  "  1871 187  92 

Turf-diggers,  per  1,000,  from  60  to  70  cents. 
Turf-cutters,  per  1,000,  from  18  to  20  cents. 
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FACTORY  LABOR  IN  1872. 

In  the  months  of  August  and  September,  1872,  the  author  of  this 
report  personally  visited  the  principal  mannfactnring  towns  in  Germany, 
especially  those  in  Saxony  and  Ehenish  Prussia,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taiDiDg  information  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  labor,  the  condition  of  the 
workmen  and  their  families,  and  the  cost  of  provisions  and  other  arti- 
cles of  domestic  consumption.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry  he  was 
aided  by  the  Utiited  States  consuls,  and  particularly  by  the  agents  ot 
a  well-known  mercantile  firm  in  New  York,*  who,  at  the  request  oi 
their  principals,  obtained  from  the  mabufactutelrs  fr6m  whom  they  make 
extensive  purchases,  statements  of  the  prices  paid  in  each  establish- 
ment for  the  various  kinds  of  labor.  In  submitting  the  information 
thus  obtained  by  himself  and  others,  the  author  expresses  his  convic- 
tion that  the  utmost  confidence  can  oe  placed  in  the  accuracy  o;f  the 
figures  contained  in  the  following  statements : 

I.— EATES  OF  WAGES  IN  GERMANY. 


Statements  showing  the  rates  6fwa^es  paid  by  manvfa^iturin^f  est^iblishments 
in  Germany  in  the  year  1872i 

[PmssiMi  thaler  oomptkted  at  73  oents  Uiiited  States  gold  coin.] 


Occupations. 


Men. 


Women. 


Children. 


COTTON  MANUFACTORIES. 

MoMufactwre  of  white  ootUm  goods  and  em- 
hroiderka  in  Plauenf  Saxony, 

Hacbine-loom,  weavers,  (12  hours  per 
day) 

Blachuie4oom,  spoolers,  (12  hours  per 
day) 

Machine-loom,  foremen,  (12  hours  per 
day) 

Hand-loom,  weavers,  (11  hours  per  day) 

Spoolers  and  cutters 

Cleaners  and  winders 

Finishers 

Weavers,  (chiefly  piece-work) 

Ifaohine-embroiderers  paid  by  the  num- 
ber of  stitches 

Needle-threaders  of  embroidering-ma- 
ohinee..^ 

Quilters 

Mull-weavers 


PertMek, 
|2  8dto$3  06 

1  86 

4  32 
2  16to  2  52 


Per  week. 


4  32to  5  76 
2  88  to  4  32 

4  32to  7  20 


$1  68to$l  80 
2  16  to  2  42 


Auerhack,  Saxony, 


QnUters 

Threaders,  at  machines 

Threaders,  at  machines,  children,  (half- 
timers)  

Machine-embroiderers 


1  80to  2  16 

1  50  to  2  16 

2  16to  2  52 


1  44  to  2  16 
1  44  to   1  80 


Eihenetock,  Saxony, 


Machine-embroiderers 

Yam-threaders 

Machine-tender 

(Hours  of  labor,  10  to  12  per  day.) 


2  88  to  5  04 


4  32to  5  04 


2  04  to  2  16 


Per  week. 


72to       84 


72to       96 


*  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  &>  Co. 
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Occnpations. 


Men. 


Women. 


Childien. 


Employis  working  mostly  at  home : 

Sewers  or  embroiderers... .^ 

IronerSi  qnilters,&o 

Machine-embroiderers 

Laoe-makers 

Corset-sewers,  cutters 

Glove-cntters 

Leatber-dyers 

QloTe-sewers 

(Hoars  of  labor,  11  to  12  per  day.) 

JohanngeorgeMtadtf  Saxony, 


Ribbon-purlers 

Ribbon-quilters 

Embroiderers  of  table-covers,  &o. 

Sewers  of  kid  gloves 

Cutters  of  kid  gloves 

Fancy-box  joiners 


Per  day. 


$0  72tot0  96 
48to       54 


Per  day, 
|0  30tot0  60 
24to  30 
72to  1  08 
29to  36 
24to       30 


Per  day. 


Assistants  . 


Baerenwalde,  Saxony, 


Lace-factory 

Embroiderers 

Finishers 

Chantilly-laoe  workers 

(Hours  of  labor,  12  per  day.) 

Crqfeldf  Prt/taaia, 

Silk- velvet  factory : 

Weavers 

Warpers 

Spoolers 

Dressers 

(Hours  of  labor,  60  per  week.) 

Sheydt,  Pruesia, 

Silk- velvet  factory: 

Weavers 

Warpers 

Spoolers « 

Dressers # 

Day-laborers 

(Hours  of  labor,  60  per  week.) 

Vlerten,  Prussia, 

Silk- velvet  factory : 

Weavers < 

Warpers 

Spoolers 

Dressers 

(Hours  of  labor,  60  per  week.) 


Crefeld,  Prussia, 


Piece-silks : 
Dyers  ... 
Spoolers 


1  08to  1  44 
48to       60 
Per  week, 
1  80to  2  16 


36to       42 


12  to  14 

24to  36 

36to  60 

24to  30 


Per  week. 


Per  1 


2  16 


1  44  to  2  16 
1  80to  2  16 


4  32to  5  04 
2  8dto  3  24 


3  60to   4  32 


3  60to  468 
2  16  to  3  24 


2  52to  3  24 
1  44  to  2  16 


3  60to  5  04 
288to  324 


2  88^  3  60 


3  24  to  4  32 


1  44  to  2  16 


288to   324 


2  16to  3  24 
1  32to   1  80 


288to  3  24 
1  44  to   1  68 


1  44  to   1  80 


$1  44to  $1  60 


1  32to    180 


1  44to    1< 


144to    180 
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Occupations. 


Men. 


Women. 


Children. 


Piece-silks—Continned. 

Warpers 

Weavers,  on  ordinary  taffeta  silk  ... 
Weavers,  on  mediam  taffeta  silk  .... 
Weavers,  heavy  taffeta  silk.  ..T. .... 

Weavers,  satin,  cotton  woof 

Weavers,  Tnrqnoise,  cotton  woof. . . 

Weavers,  reps,  cotton  woof 

Weavers,  dressers , 

(Hours  of  labor,  10  to  12  per  day.) 

Rkeydt,  Prussia. 

Piece-silks : 

Weavers,  silk 

Weavers,  satins 

Spoolers,  silk 

Spoolers,  cotton 

Warpers 

Dressers 

(Hours  of  labor,  10  per  day.) 
Silk  ribbons,  Wermelskirohen,  Prus- 
sia, work  people  •••. 

Silk  ribbons,  Langenberg,  Prussia  .. 

Anndbtrgy  Saxony. 

Fringe-factory : 

Weavers   working   on   looms,  fine 

work 

Weavers,  ordinary  work 

Fringe-makers 

Sewers  of  loop-lace  and  other  orna- 
ments  

(Hours  of  4irork,  10  to  11  per  day.) 

BucKhoUi  Saxony. 

Frinjze-factory : 

8ilk-Mn£;e  weavers 

Cotton-fringe  weavers 

Sewers,  on  trimminffs,  &c 

(Hours  of  labor,  fo  per  day.) 

Buchkoh,  Saxony. 

Frinee-&ctory : 

Half  silk,  and  silk  fringes,  loom- 
work 

Half  silk,  and  silk  fringes,  hand- 
work  

Half  silk,  and  cotton  trimmings,  &c. 

Woolen  lace 

Silk  guipure-lace 

(Hours  of  labor,  12  per  day.) 


Per  week. 


12  88 

3  60 

|3  60to|4  32 

2  88  to  3  60 

3  60to  4  32 

2  88to  360 

3  24  to  4  32 


2  16to  5  04 
2  88  to  5  04 


Per  week. 
$2  16 


Per  week. 


288to  360 


288to  4  32 
2  88  to  7  20 


3  60to  4  32 
2  16 


$1  44  to  2  16 
1  15to  1  68 
]  80to  2  16 


f  I  44  to  |2  16 


2  16to  2  88 
1  44  to  2  16 


1  80  to  2  52 


Sohenstein,  Saxony. 

Cotton  hosiery : 

Workmen  at  Paget  machine  . 

Edgers 

Workers  on  round  looms  . ... 
Formers 


1  44  to  2  16 
1  08to  1  80 
1  20to   1  44 


2  64  to  3  60 

2  83  to  3  60 


1  80to  288 
1  44  to  3  60 


2  16 
Jto  2  16 


1  80to  2  16 


1  44  to  2  16 


1  20to 
1  08to 


1  44 
1  44 
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Oconpations. 


Cotton  hosiery — Coniinned. 

Finiskers 

Prese-hands 

Packers 

Hands  on  sewing-machines 

(Uours  of  labor,  10  to  10^  per  day.) 

Licktmstdn,  SaxQny, 

Yam-spoolers : 

Hands  on  machines 

Finishers 

Hands  on  ronnd  machines 

Hands  on  Paget  machines 

Hands  on  edging  machines 

(Hours  of  Tabor,  12  per  day.) 

Harfmannsdorf,  Saxony, 

Paget-loom  makers 

Foreman,  exclosive  of  free  rent  and 

fhel, 

Firemen,  exclusive  of  firee  rent  and 

fuel 

Packer 


Apolda,  Saxony, 

Mannfaotnre  of  woolen  hosiery : 

Smooth  work  on  round  looms,  ac- 
cording to  power  of  machine,  per 
zoUpfund* *... 

Catching  machine,  round  loom 

Chain,  power-loom 

Articles  of  English  yam,  up  to  No.  14 . 

Articles  of  fine  yam,  according  as  the 
pattern  is  more  or  less  difficult . . . . 

Amcles  of,  on  covering  machines  . .. 

Articles  of  stitching 

Articles  of  catching  machines,  (hand 
loom) 

Stocking-weavers,  according  to  abil- 
ity  and  kind  of  work 

Hands  on  machines 

Packers  and  other  common  laborers  . 

Sewers 

(Hours  of  labor,  10  per  day.) 


Idniback^  Saxony, 


Round-loom  makers 

Packers 

Sewers ,. 

(Hours  of  labor,  12  per  day.) 

Oberbtngtritz,  Saxony. 


Weavers,  ordinary  goods  . 
Weavers,  middling  goods. 

Weavers,  fine  goods 

We&vers,  best  workers  . .. 


Men. 


Per  week. 


(2  52  to  (^88 

^2  88 


288to   3  60 

2  16  to   2  52 

324 to   3  60 

4  32 


2  88 to  504 
676 


288 
3  60 


06  to 
04  to 
06  to 


14 
08 
36 


12to  1  08 
24  to  72 
36to   1  08 

12to       2d 

2  88to  5  04 


2  16to  2  88 


2  88  to  3  60 
2  88  to  3  60 


1  44 

2  10 

288 
360 


Women. 


Per  tDeek, 
$0  06 toll  20 


1  20to   1  44 


1  44 
1  44  to  1  80 
1  44to  1  80 
1  44to   1  80 

252 


1  80to  288 
i'iito   2*16 


1  44to   1  80 
1  80to  2  16 


Childien. 


Per  vwt. 


*  Zonpfand^l.103  pound,  United  States. 
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OooapatioDS. 


Hohensteinj  Saxony. 
Weavers,  average 


Per  week, 
$1  80to$3  24 


Schdnau,  Saxony. 


Hands  on  maobines 

Finishers 

Pross-hands 

Finishers 

(Hours  of  labor,  11  per  day ;  overwork 
paid  per  boar  at  tbe  same  rate.) 

Greiz,  Saxony. 


Hand-looms  for  merinos 

Hand'looms  for  cashmeres 

Hand-looms  for  reps 

In  very  few  cases  only  Tbibets,  or  meri- 
nos and  cashmeres,  are  woven  npou 
hand-looms  at  tbis  day. 
Cleaning  yam,  100  packs,  (at  1, 900  Leip- 
sic  ells  eacb,)  15  cents,  daily  work  (7^ 

hoars)  800  packs 

Spooling,  for  weaving,  100   packs,  18 
cents,  daily  work^T-iV  hours) 800 packs. 
Hachine-weaving : 

Every  good  workman  attends  two 
looms,  osing,  per  week,l,000  packs 
or  more  or  yam,  at  SiS  cents  per 

100  packs 

Attendants  at  machines 

Loom-masters 

(Hoots  of  labor,  11  per  day.) 

BeiohenJxichf  Saxony, 


Flannel-factory : 

Wool-assorters 

Wool- washers 

Attendants  at  carding-machines  . 

Men  at  spinning- macbines 

Boys  at  spinning-machines 

Workers  at  hand-looms 

FaUers  and  finisbers 

Dyers 

NappeiTS 

Presa-hands 

Packers 

Drying-machine  hands 

Workmasters 

(Hours  of  labor,  11  per  day.) 


Gtra,  Saxony. 

Woolen  clf#th : 

Fiuiabers * 

Machine-loom  weavers .  .«• 

Hand-loom  weavers **< 

(Hoars  of  labor,  12  for  No.  1  and  2;  ir- 
regular hoars  for  No.  3.) 


Men. 


2  52  to 


3  24 

4  32 
3  24 


$1  20to$l  63 


2  42 

2  42 

3  84 


1  08 
1  08 


3  60to  5  76 


4  32to  5  76 


2  40 


228 


2  16to  3  60 

2  16to  2  28 

2  16 


2  40 


3  60  to  8  64 


2  88to3  60 
2  16to4  32 
2  88to4  32 


Women. 


Per  week. 


2  16  to  2  I 


96 


1  20 


1  44  to   1  80 


1  32 

1  20 


Children. 


Per  week. 


to  72  to  to  96 


1  20 
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Bates  of  wages  paid  by  manuf<wturing  establishments  inOermany — GontM. 


OccnpatioDS. 


GlauchaUf  Saxony, 

MachiDe- weaving : 

Weavers ^. 

Spooling 

Shearing 

Patting  in  beams  . 


Men. 


Turning  in 

(Hours  of  labor,  11  per  day.) 

Lindenj  Hanover, 

Cotton-velvet  factory: 

Weavers 

Day-laborers 

(Honrs  of  labor,  60  per  week.) 

iSoraifty  Lower  lAuaHa, 

Cloth-factory: 

Wool  carders  and  pickers. . 

Wool-spinners 

Weavers  on  power-looms  . . 
Weavers  on  hand-looms. ... 

Warpers 

Pressers 

Spoolers 

firemen 

Machinists  ...« • 


Duren^  EkenMi  Prussia, 


Cloth-factory : 

Wool-assorters. , 

Washers 

Dyers 

Carders 

Fine  spinners ... 

Fullers 

Shearers 

Weavers 


Schwiebus,  Saxony, 

Cloth-factory : 

Wool-assorters,  (9  hours  per  day) . 
Wool-pickers,  (9  hours  per  day). . 
Wool-shearers,  (13  hours  per  day) 
Wool-pressers,  (13  hours  per  day) 
Wool-dyers,  (13  hours  per  day) ... 
Weavers,  master8,(  13  hours  per  day) 
Machinists,  (13  hours  per  day) .. 

iMokenwalde, 

Cloth-factory: 

Dyers,  males,  per  day,  (13  hours) . 
Wool-assorters,  females,  per  day,(13 

hot^) .•• ...... 

Knotters,  per  piece  of  30  yards .... 
Chain^hearers,  for  100  pieces  yam 
Spinners,  girls,  per  day,  ^13  hours) 
Fine  spinners,  per  1,000,  flrom  36 

cents  to  46  cents;  per  week...., 


Ferweeh 


1^180 


3  94 

3  84 
2  81 


|3  60to4  32 
2  88to3  60 


2  16  to  3  24 
2  16 

288 to4  32 
2  52 

2  l6to3  24 


288 
5  04 


1  30tol  58 

2  88to3  60 
2  16to2  60 
230to260 
288to360 
2  30to2  60 
2  88to3  60 
2  B8to3  98 


2  16 

2  16 

288 to4  32 

2  16to2  52 


»to     42 


3  60to4  32 


Women. 


Pervoetk. 


$1  66 
1  44 


|2  16to2  88 


1  80 


1  44to2  14 


84 

84 

1  38 


18  to     19 


Children. 


Pertosek, 


$166 
132 


103 


9.6to  IS 
9 
9&4 
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Batei  ofwa^paid  by  manufacturing  establishments  in  Germany — Cont'd. 


OcoapatioDB. 


Men. 


Women. 


Children. 


Cloth-factory : 

WeayerSy  according  to  work  and 

rates 

i  Eongbers,  (13  honrs  per  day,)  per 

week 

Shearers,  girls,  (13  hours  per  day,) 

per  week 

Fullers,  per  week 


Per  week, 
93  60to$4  32 

1  92to  204 


Perxoedk, 


Per  week. 


3  60to  4  32 


$1  06 toll  32 


GdrUtg,  Silesia. 

doth  factory : 

Wool-sorters 

Wool  washing  and  drying . 

Cleaners f. 

Carders 

Enotters 

Spinners,  (contract  work) . 

Weavers 

Fullers  and  washers 

Nappers 

Shearers 

Dressers 

Dyers 

-'Spongers 

^Card-setters .. 


2  40 
264 


3  60to  4  32 

2  40to  3  76 

2  40to  2  88 

2  52to  2  68 

2  52  to  2  88 

252 

2  16 

2  76 

288 


SagaHy  SHeeia. 


Master-workmen 


Cloth-factories: 
Spinning — 

Wool-sortera 

Washers 

Warpers 

Carders 

Fine-spinners 

Weavers 

Nappers 

Fullers 

Finishers 

Cleaners 

Pressors t 

1  Spongers  ........... 

"^Fittteners 

Card-setters,  dyers,  and 
heaters,  fix>m  41  cents 
to  48  cents  per  day. 


Leigzio. 


Per  week. 


|4  32to  7  20 
4  32to  5  76 
4  32to  7  00 


360 


2  16  to 

1  44  to 

2  16  to 
2  88  to 
2  88  to 
2  16  to 
2  54  to 


2  16  to 
2  16  to 


288 

1  68 
288 
360 
3  68 

2  52 
288 

3  60 

4  32 
2  52 
2  52 


Merchant-tailoring  establishment : 
Making  waistcoat,  72  cents  to  $1.08 
Making  pantaloons,  84  cents  to  $1.08. 
Making  coat,  $3.60. 
Making  frock-coat,  $4.32. 
Bepainng,  per  hour,  7^  cents. 


4  32to  5  04 
4  32  to  5  04 


$1  14 


1  68 
1  20 

1  68 


$1  26tol  44 


1  14tol  44 
1  14tol  44 
1  14  to  1  44 
1  80to2  52 


1  14tol  44 


2  16to2  52 
1  44tol  80 


2  16to2  58 
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Ba^  of  wages  paid  by  manvfaetwing  estdblishmenU  in  Oermany^^ConVi. 


Occupations. 


Men. 


Women. 


Children. 


DULKBN,  PRUSSIA. 


Weavers. 
Warpers. 
Spoolers. 
Dressers. 


|3  24  to|5  04 
2  16  to  2  58 


$2  16  to|2  68 


PIRNA,  SAXONY. 


Weavers. 
Spoolers . 


3  24  to  4 


2  88  to  4  32 


$1  44  toll  80 


2  16  to  2  52 


PBTBRSWALDE,  BOHEMIA. 


Weavers. 
Spoolers . 


3  06  to  4  14 


1  98  to  234 


CLOTH-FACTORIES,  OROSSKNHAIN,  SAXOKY. 

Wool-assorters,  per  day,  38.4,  43.2,  and  48  cents;  wool-dyers,  per  day,  36  cents;  over- 
work per  honr,  2.6  cents.  Spinners :  fh>m  1^  to  3  hanks  per  pound,  per  100  hanks,  29 
cents ;  from  3i  to  6  honks  per  pound,  per  100  hanks,  21.6  cents ;  from  6^  to  2  hanks  per 
pound,  per  100  hanks,  24  cents ;  cleaners  per  honr,  2.6  cents ;  warpers  per  da^,  85^ 
cents:  overwork,  per  honr,  2.6  cents;  caxders  (girls)  per  honr,  1.6  cents;  spumers 
(boys)  per  day,  12  cents. 

Satin-faced-cloth  weavers— machine  looms :  5,000  threads  per  hank,  1.2  cents;  6,000 
threads  per  lumk,  1.4  cents ;  7,000  threads  per  hank,  1.6  cents ;  8,000  threads  per  hank, 
1.8  to  2  cents ;  crossweaviug  5,000  threads  per  hank,  1  cent ;  6,000  threads  per  hank, 
1.2  cents;  7,000  threads  per  bank,  1  cent.  White-cloth  weavers,  per  hank,  f  cent; 
oolored-cloth  weavers,  per  nank,  i  cent. 

Fullers,  carders,  shearers,  hands  at  the  press :  Fullers  per  day.  31.2  to  33.6  cents,  ibr 
over-hours,  2.6  to  2.8  cents ;  card-fitters  per  day, 30  cents ;  over-hours,  2.6  cents;  hands 
on  machine,  per  week,  $3.24. 

Wages  of  foremen  vairy  greatly,  according  to  ability. 

Cloth  factory  of  Sokunebw,  Baxany. 

Males.  Femalea. 

Washers |1  32 

Dyers  And  spongei» 2  16 

Pressman 2  16 

Machinist 2  52 

Fireman 2  16 

Fnllero, (13  hours  per  day) $1  80  to2  04 

Wool-whelpers,  (13  hours  per  day) 1  92 

Wool  sorters  and  pickers,  (9  bonis) $0  Si 

Wool  washers  and  dryers 81 

Wool-carders 150 

On  self-actors 1  38 

Shearers,  (13  hours) 1  06 

Nappers 84 

Chain  spoolers,  (females,)  per  chain  of  120  meters  (min.  130  yards) 10  cents. 

Chain  shearers,  (females,)  per  chain  of  120  meters 12  cents. 

Chain  ffluers,  (males,)  per  chain  of  120  meters 12  cents. 

Power^oom  weavers,  (females,)  per  24  meters 48  cents. 

The  overseers  of  the  various  factory  branches  receive,  for  six  working-days,  firom 
♦2.88to»4.32.  ^     ^ 
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The  Messrs.  Greifenhagen  &  Go.  having  their  manafacturing  doue  at 
the  homes  of  the  operatives,  pay  them  by  the  piece  and  not  by  the  day. 
For  the  manufacture  of  every  article  several  kinds  of  work-people  are 
required.  Therefore,  if  the  skilled  laborer  will  obtain  proportionate 
wages,  several  must  work  together  in  preparing  and  finishing  one  and 
the  same  design  or  piece,  as  for  gimps,  loops,  ^loak-trimmings,  orna- 
ments, &o. 

The  lowest  wages  are  paid  to  those  who  stitch  the  design  to  the  pre- 
pared paper,  viz,  |  cents  to  1^  cents  per  hour,  while  those  who  take  off 
such  design  earn  from  If  to  1|  cents  per  hour.  For  finer  and  more 
complicated  designs,  from  |-  to  |  of  a  cent  additional  are  demanded. 
While  there  are  laborers  of  more  or  less  skill,  the  average  earnings  for 
ten  working-hours  are :  for  adults,  from  16.8  to  28.8  cents ;  and  for 
children  from  9.6  to  11.4  cents. 

I  When  business  is  brisk  and  labor  scarce,  much  higher  wages  are  paid 
for  these  articles,  which  are  nearly  altogether  manufactured  at  the 
houses  of  villagers. 

It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  fabricate  these  articles  in  factories, 
where  regular  wages  could  be  paid,  for  two  reasons :  Firsts  the  articles 
being  dependent  upon  fashion,  the  demand  for  them  is  very  irregular ; 
and  secondly,  few  skilled  women  could  be  induced  to  work  at  esta]^lish- 
ments  to  the  neglect  of  their  domestic  duties. 

Weavers  of  fringes,  gimps,  &c.,  are  also  paid  by  the  piece  or  meter, 
and  earn,  according  to  skill  and  industry,  from  $1.44  to  $2  per  week, 
of  ten  hours  per  day. 

The  preparatory  and  incidental  labor,  which  is  chiefly  manual,  is  paid 
at  from  l|  to  2  cents  per  hour. 

Makers  of  hand  and  loom  curtain-band  holders,  having  become 
greatly  reduced  in  number  on  account  of  the  previously  very  low  wages, 
now  command  from  $2.16  to  $2.88  \^r  week. 

The  manufacture  of  this  article  also  require^  much  preparatory  .and 
incidental  labor,  for  which  from  $1.08  to  $2.16  is  paid  per  week,  of  ten 
hours  i>er  day. 

The  lowest  wages,  viz,  f  to  f  cents  per  hour  of  persevering  labor,  is 
paid  for  the  twisting  of  the  bullion  fringes,  usually  performed  by  chil- 
dren or  other  unskilled  persona. 


Occapations. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

LineDS,    table-linen,  Gross  SohcB- 
naa,  Saxony : 

Weaver,  narrow  goods 

Weaver,  wide  goods .......... 

Per  week. 
$1  08  to  13  24 
1  80  to   4  32 

Pertceeh, 

Per  week. 

(Working  hoars,  12  per  day.) 
Bleachers - 

$t  44  to  (2  16 
1  44  to   2  16 

(Working  hoars,  12  to  15  per 
day.) 
Manglers...... ......  ........ 

Dressers 

1  44  to   2  16 

1  OOto   240 
1  44  to  3  60 

(Hours  of  labor,  12  per  day.) 
Walbersdorf,  Saxony: 

Weavers,  narrow  goods.  ....•• 

Weavers,  wide  goods 

Bleachers 

1  25  to   i  60 
1  SOto   1  68 

Manglers  *...»..........^.... 

Dressers  ..................... 

1  15  to    1  68 

(Hours  of  labor,  12  per  day.) 
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Ocoapations. 

Men. 

Women. 

ChUdien. 

Fancy  ticking.  Gross   Sohcsnan, 
Saxony: 
Weavers 

Per  week. 
|1  44  to  |1  80 

Per  week. 

PerweeL 

Snoolers ..................... 

196  to  11  08 

Treaders 

96to    108 
1  80  to  2  16 

1  68  to  2  16 
360to   394 
288to   324 

2  16  to   2  88 

/ 

D vers  ....................... 

Dressers ......  ....'••  ......... 

Overseer,  dyeing  department . . 
0  veroeer,  dressing  department . 
(Hours  of  labor,  12  per  day.) 
Striped  drill,  Sebritz,  Saxony : 

Weavers,  on  power-looms 

Spoolers.. 

2  16  to  2  88 
1  08  to   1  44 

Treaders 

1  dsto    i  44 
3  60  to   4  32 

2  52  to   2  88 
1  44  to   3  60 

Overseer  ..........  .......... 

(Hoars  of  labor,  11  per  day.) 
Jacqnards,  Oberlangenbielao,  Si- 
lesia: 
Weavers,  mechanical ......... 

(Working  boors,  12  per  day.) 
Weavers,  band. .•.•••....•••. 

Spoolers  ••.....•...•  .•••.... 

72  to    1  08 

Dressers 

2  16  to   2  88 

288 

1  92 

2  16  to   2  88 

1  44  to    1  80 

(Honrs  of  labor,  15  per  day.) 
Carpets,  Schmiedeberg,  Silesia : 
Spinners  ..................... 

1  44 

Dyers  ......  ................ 

Weavers,  on  band-looms ....  4 . 

Weavers,  on  power>looms 

Knotters . . . .  •  •  ...•••'....•••.. 

1  44  to   2  16 

(Honrs  of  labor,  12  per  day.) 
Leather  goods,  Freiberg,  Saxony : 
Pocketbook-makers  .......... 

2  52  to   5  76 
288to   432 
264  to   504 

3  24  to   3  60 

2  88  to   4  68 
96  to    1  68 

3  60to   720 
360  to   5  04 
360to   504 
396to   504 
396  to   4  86 

5  40 

3  60  to   5  04 

3  36 

Cabinet-makers  .......  ...... 

Steel-workers ...... ...... .... 

Harness-makers .............. 

Polishers - 

1  44  to    1  56 

Day  laborers 

(Honrs  of  labor,  11  per  day.) 

Main: 

Pocketbook-makers  ....  ..... 

Book-binders - - 

Girdlera ......   ........  ----- 

Steel-workers --- - 

Steel-nolisher 

(6  days  of  11  boms  each.) 
OU-cloths,  Crefeld,  Prossia: 

Printers 

Blackeners  ........  .......... 

Day  laborers. •..••......... .. 

336 
1  62to   1  80 

(6  days  of  12  to  13  hoors  each.) 
Glass  beads,  Bayrenth,  Bavaria: 

WnnriAn  A.n<1  Ahildran 

|0  60  to  $1  M 

FamiHeewith  many  children 
earn  2. 40  to  2. 88. 
(6  days  of  11  honrs  each.) 

PAPER-MnX,  BAUTZBN,  SAXONT. 

Machinists,  14.68;  paper-cntters,  $3.60 ;  grinders,  $3.24 ;  firemen,  $3.12 ;  rag-cntters, 
$2.88 ;  bleachers,  $2.^ ;  laborers,  $2.16  to  $2.52 ;  packers,  $3.12.  ChUdren :  Assorters 
of  rags ;  $1.44 ;  assorters  of  papers,  $1.44.    Hoars  of  labor,  84,  per  week. 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  FBINGSS,  LACBS|  ETC.,  FREIBERO,  SAXOKT. 

GoldsmithB,  per  week,  $1.80  to  |2.76 ;  12  hours  per  day.  Wire-drawers,  per  weekt 
$8.88  to  15.76 ;  work  at  home.  Fringe-makers,  per  week,  12.64  to  |3.60 ;  work  at  home. 
Spinners  and  embroiderers,  (girls,)  72  cents  to  (1.44 ;  12  hoars  per  day.  Lace-makers, 
(women,)  25  cents  to  84  cents ;  work  at  home. 

MACHINE-SHOP,  SACH8ENHAU8EN. 

Per  week.  Piecework. 

Machine-locksmiths |3  24  |6  48 

Boilding-locksmiths 3  24  6  48 

Tnmeis  in  iron 3  24  6  48 

Tnniers  in  brass 3  24  6  48 

Tamersinwood 3  24  4  86 

Tinmen 3  24  5  67 

Iron-fbnnders 3  24  4  86 

Joinea 3  24  4  86 

Per  month. 

Engrineers $24  30     to  |28  35 

MsBter-workmen 32  40     to     40  50 

Master-fitter 20  25     to     28  35 

Foreman 40  50     to     48  60 

CHIEF  MANUFACTURINa  TOWNS  OF  GEEBIANY. 

Having  in  the  preceding  pages  presented  statements  showing  the  rates 
of  wages  paid  for  factory-labor  in  many  of  the  smaller  mana&ctoring 
towns  of  Prussia  and  Saxony^  classified  by  indnstrles,  it  is  now  proposed 
to  continue  to  give  similar  statements,  classified  by  towns,  selecting  such 
as  are  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  articles  which,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  find  a  market  in  the  United  States. 

BABMEN  AND  ELBEBFELD. 

These  towns  are  in  fact  but  one,  there  being  no  natural  boundary  be- 
tween them,  and  the  stranger  who  passes  along  the  principal  street  of 
this  seat  of  industrial  activity  is  unable  to  discover  where  the  one  ter« 
minates  and  the  other  commences.  The  United  States  consulate  being 
in  Barmen,  the  consular  district  bears  that  name. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  statement,  furnished  by  Mr.  Consul  Hoechster,  will 
show  the  kind  as  well  as  the  value  of  goods  which  find  a  market  in  this 
country  in  a  single  year : 

SUUUiUsal  §taUmeni  showing  the  desoripium  and  value  of  mertihandiae  exported  to  the  United 
States  from  the  consular  district  of  Barmen  during  the  year  ended  September  20,  ]873. 

Cotton  goods,  (braids I  trimmings,  galloons,  &c,) $571,155 

Cotton  and  half-silk  ribbons  and  hat-bands 724,081 

KumflEMSCares  of  wool  and  of  cotton  and  wool  mixed 831,739 

I>Te68  and  piece  goods  of  silk,  half-silk,  satins,  taffetas 156,576 

Velvets  and  velyet  ribbons 214,508 

Buttons  and  bntton-stnfGs 118,737 

Woolen  cloth 701.489 

Steel,  iron,  brass,  and  hardware  and  cutlery 522,066 

Dyes  and  chemicals 136,102 

MisoeUaneons 07,414 

Total 4,073,867 

by  way  of— 

remen $2,984,255 

Hamburg 728,603 

Antwerp 170,779 

Rotterdam 160,391 

Liverpool  and  London— 22,763 

Havre 7,076 

Total 4,073,867 
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WAGES,  m  MANTJFA0TT7BINO  ESTABLISHMBNTS. 


The  following  statements  show  the  weekly  earnings  of  operatives  em- 
ployed in  various  indastries  in  the  consular  district  of  Barmeni  Prussia: 


Oooopations. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Silk  and  ribbons^  Bannen...^ 

Ribbon  and  silk  weavero  having 
their  own  looms 

13  96  to  $4  32 
7  20  to  10  08 

3  60  to  4  32 

5  76  to   8  64 

360to  720 

3  96  to   4  14 

458to   504 

5  40  to   5  76 

648 

12  52  to  9^88 

fl  66 toll  80 

Hoots  of  labor,  10  per  day. 
Cotton-braids  and  trimmings^  10 
hoars  per  day....  .*•••• ....  ..•• 

2  16  to  2  88 

1  44  to  1  8(^ 

If  they  work  by  the  piece  the 
averase  weekly  earnings  are . . . , 

Fancy  dreBS-battons,  weavers,  10 
hoars  per  day......  ..••••  •••••• 

2  16  to   4  32 
264to  288 

Hal^silk  goods,  (Elberfcld:) 
Weavers  of  grenadines,  satins,  d^. 
Famitare  stnfiis,  (Elberfeld :) 

1  68to  180 

Weavers  of  silk  damask. .......••. 

Weavers  of  worsted  brocade ...... 

I 

Woolen  millsy  Barmen,  average  toeeMy  ieagesfor  II  houre  of  labor. 


Occapations. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Wool-sorters  ................. 

$2  88 

360 

.       2  52 

432 

Wool-washers .' 

Wool-dyers *♦. 

Overseers - 

Pickers 

|1  80 
204 

Carders 

Sninners .. . .......... 

$3  60  to   3  96 
4  08  to   4  32 

Warpers  and  beamers..*. 

Reelers • 

tl96 

Overseers.... 

4  68  to   7  20 
3  24  to   3  60 

3  60  to   3  96 
1  92  to   2  16 

4  32  to   4  68 

2  52 

3  36 
2  52 
2  52 
283 

Assistants ........  .  ..  .  .... 

Weavers..  I....  a. 

Barlers.... 

11  92  to   2  16 

Overseers.... - 

Fallers 

Dressers  or  gigg^»...... 

Finishers 

Press- tenders . 

-*  Drawers...... . . 

•rBrashers  .... ....  ...... ...... .... 

• 

904 

Packers  ..••....•...      •           • 

2  88 
4  68  to   6  48 
3  60  to   3  96 

3  96 
2  52 
2  52 
468 

Overseers.  ............     .   . 

Aaaiatanta           

Engineers  ..••.....••.. ......  .... 

Mechanics  .....•..•••••.•••...... 

Laborers.....  .......•••....••.... 

Foreman  .......•••  .............. 

Forge-masters 

Assistants 

Foremen  of  strikers. 
Strikers , 


ROLUNO-SflLLB, 


$10  80 
648 
540 
432 
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Pnddle-masterB .'. $8  64to$9  36 

Poddlers : 5  40 

Workmen  for  blooming  and  looping 6  48 

Looping-rollers 8  64 

Prepftratory  rollers 5  76 

Rollers 5  04 

Drawers  and  stretobers 4  32 

Welders 12  9^5 

Assistants 7  20 

Foremen  of  tinisbing  rollers 10  80 

Assistants 6  76to7  20 

Hammer-smitbs 8  64 

Assistants 5  40 

Tmners  and  blaoksmitbs 8  64 

Macbinists - 5  76 

Laborers  and  firemen 4  32 

Hours  of  labor,  12  per  day. 

NoTB.^Tbe  cost  of  paddling  iron  is  75  cents  per  10  centner  =:  1102.3  ponnds ;  of  steel, 
84  centa  per  10  centner. 

The  coal  is  abont  fifteen  English  miles  distant,  and  costs  |4.14  per  centner ;  the  ore 
is  from  8  to  10  miles  off. 


mON-FOUNDBRIES  AMP  MACHINBH3H0PS. 

Per  week. 

Lon-moldors $7  20  to  $8  64 

Macbinists,  beet 7  20to8  64 

Machinists, ordinary 5  04to6  48 

Helpers 4  32 

RiTeteiB 5  76  to  6  48 

Helpers 4  32to5  04 

Flangers 5  76to6  48 

Helpers 4  32to5  04 

Blacksmiths 6  76to8  64 

Helpers 4  32to5  04 

Pattern-makers  and  carpenters 5  40to6  12 

Turners 6  04to8  64' 

Fitters 4  32to5  76 

Laborers 4  32 

Hours  of  labor,  12  per  day. 

PAOTOBYLABOE  IN  1867. 

The  following  valuable  and  interesting  information  in  regard  to  the 
rates  of  wages  in  the  factories  and  industrial  establishments  of  Barmen 
was  collected  and  drawn  up  with  evident  practical  knowledge  by  a  res- 
ident manufacturer,  and  embodied  in  a  statistical  report^  published  by 
order  of  the  town  council  of  Barmen.  Although  the  rates  of  wages  in 
1867  were  much  lower  than  they  have  been  since  the  war,  yet,  as  they 
are  given  in  great  detail,  are  presented  here: 

Statemmt  9howing  the  rates  of  weekly  wages  in  the  town  of  Barmen  during  the  year  1867. 


Trades. 


Classification  of  workmen. 


Weekly 
wages. 


Honrs  of 

work  per 

day. 


Torkej-red  yarn-dyen 

Cdlor-dyen 

DreMtng  and  finishing  works 

Steff-priiiting  works 

'orks !! 

33  L 


Joorneymen . 
Workwomen 
Joorneymen 
Workwomen 
Dressers..... 
Assistants... 
Apprentices  . 
Jonmeymen 
Apprentices  . 
workmen . . . 
Joum^men . 
Apprentices . 


I3S4 
1  80 
360 
$1  Wtoa  16 
504 
988 
S  16 
3  IS 
1  63 
3  19 
334 
1  69 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


11  to  lU 
11  to  11} 

11 
11  to  lU 
11  to  11* 
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Siatemmt  thowing  ike  rates  of  weeUdy  wages  in  ike  taum  of  Btarmen,  4^. — ConHnaed. 


Trades. 


ClMsiflcation  of  workmen. 


Weekly 
wagee. 


Honii  of 

work  par 

dajT 


Epittliig-yam  and  sewing-thread. , 


SUk-goods  mannftuvtory . 
Zaoalla  textile &brlos... 
Lastings,  textile 


Cotton-mlU 

Silk  and  woolen  xlbbon,  oord,  and  beold  man- 
nliMtares. 


Silk  and  woolen  ribbon  and  oord  mannbo- 
iorers. 


India-mbber  mannflMtoriss. . 


SoiHP  and  eandle  mannfiMtMles . 
Cbemloal  works 


Iron,  steel,  and  hardware  mannflMStories. . 


Iron-fbonderies 

Bofler  and  maohlne  makers. . 


Feronsslon-cap  mannfkotoriea . 
Bntton-mannfiMStories 


Plating.works 

Whip-mannikctories 

Fiano-mannfftotory  and  organ-bollding . 


Llthographio  establishments  . 
Letter-press  prlnting-oflOoes .. 


Bookbinding 

Masons,  bnuders,  briokmakers,  plasterers . 


Workmen,  (at  piecework) . . . 

Workmen 

Workwomen,  (at  piecework) 

Workwomen 

Boys 

Jaoqnard-workers,  (piecework) 
Treadle-workers,  (piecework) 
Workwomen,  (piecework) . . . 
Workmen 


Workwomen 

Girls 

Weavers,  (piecework) 

Master  ribDoo-weavers : 

Ck>nmion  sorts,  (piecework) . 

Better  sorts,  (piecework) . . . 

Workmen 

Female  reel-workers 

Workmen 

Workwomm 

Tape-weaver,  with  his  own 
loom,  (piecework.) 

Boys 

Power-loom  weavers: 

Joameymen 

Journeymen,  (piecework) .. 
Winders: 

Men,  (piecework) 

Women,  (piecework) 

Boys,  (piecework) 

FMtory-nands: 

In  mnding-room 

In  oatUng-room 

Reel-workers,  women 

Oat-workers 

Hand-winders 

Machine-winders 

Workmen 

Workwomen 

At  the  revorberating-fiiinaoe. 

At  the  pyrites-famsfoe 

At  other  prooesses 

Handicraftsmen 

Drivers 

Helpers 

Smiths 

Average  workmen 

Apprentices 

Molders 

Joomeymen 

Tamers 

Boiler-makers 

Smiths  .^.^. 

Hammerers.  ...• 

Apprentices 

Workmen 

Workwomen 

Boys  and  girls,  (piecework) . . . 

Boys  and  girls  from  17  to  90 

years  of  age,  (piecework.) 

Cotters,  (piecework) 

Stampers,  polishers,  &o.,  (piece- 
work.) 


Tamers,  (piecework) . 
Boys  and  girls 


Workmen  . 

Boys  and  giiis 

Workmen 

Piano-forte  makers 

Organ-bnilders 

Other  workmen 

Workmen 

Type-setters 

Printers 

Workmen 

Jonraeymen  masons 

Assistants 

Camenters. 

Well-makers,  (piecework) . 


I4  3S 
3M 
9  16 
1  80 
180 
•B88to4» 

1  44toSe8 
%  16 
360 
S88 
958 
9  16 

9  40toS79 

578 

8  64 
9S9to3  80 

993 
9  16to9  88 
180to9  18 

398 

19tol  44 

349 
3  60to7  99 

9  59to3  08 

9  18 
1  80to9  18 

9  88to4  39 

9  18  to  3  94 

9  16 

5  76 toll  99 

108to  1  80 

1  44to  9  88 

988 

1  68 

4  80 

306 

3  49to3  96 

3  80to3  98 

394 
3  06 

9  88to3  60 
9  88 

1  08to9  18 
3  60 
9  64 

3  60 
360 

4  39 
3  94 

180to9  9tl 

396 

1  96 

79tol  08 

1  44to9  04 

940to3  19 
394to4  39 

4  3Sto5  76 

1  56 
3  84 
1  56 
9  70 
404 
490 
3  60 
3  60 
439 
888 
888 
3  48 
8  98 
3  48 
3  60 


U 
U 
11 

u 
11 

*  U  to  111 
UtolII 

U 

u 
11 
li 


13 
IS 


(^ 


Ml 


n 


1? 

I 
i? 

u 
u 
u 
11 

13 
19 
19 
19 
19 
101 


n. 


11 
u 


r) 


(^ 


10 

1? 

19 
IS 
19 


*  As  regards  boys  and  girls,  or  "  Javenile  operatives,"  the  hoars  €t  labor  are  limitod  in  conformity 
wiib  the  regalations  laid  down  by  the  indastrial  code,  QewerbeOrdinong. 
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HEGHANICAL  AND  FARM  LABOR  IN  1873. 

The  daily  wages  of  meebanics  in  Barmen  and  vicinity  in  the  year 
1873  were  as  follows : 

Blacksmiths,  bricklayers  or  masons,  carpenters,  miners,  machinists, 
painters,  tailors,  tanners,  and  tinsmiths,  96  cents  and  upward ;  cabinet- 
makers and  coopers  from  72  cents  to  84  cents ;  stone-catters  and  wheel- 
wrights, $1.08 ;  tailors  receive,  with  board,  $1.44  per  week. 

Agricultural  laborers,  ordinary  hands,  receive  $86.40,  and  experi- 
enced hands  $108,  yearly',  with  board. 

The  price  of  board,  per  week,  ranged  from  $2.52  to  $2.88  for  workmen, 
and  $2.16  to  $2.52  for  workwomen. 

In  a  letter,  transmitting  the  above  statistics  of  labor,  Mr.  Oonsul 
Hoechster,  under  date  of  October  17, 1873,  writes : 

Sinee  my  last  year's  report  on  the  same  snbject,  there  has  been  no  chan£^  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  classes  in  this  consnlar  district.  In  some  instances  strikes 
oceoired  during  the  last  summer,  and  employers  were  obliged  to  raise  the  wages  of 
their  workmen  about  25  per  cent.,  especially  in  the  hardware  and  cutlery  trade,  but 
owing  to  the  duUness  of  business  in  autumn  the  wages  went  down  again,  and  are  now 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  As  business  gradually  grew  worse  many  of  the  factories 
were  obliged  to  dismiss  a  part  of  their  workmen.  Some  of  them  left  for  other  places, 
but  the  greater  part  fonna  employment  as  common  laborers  on  street  improvements, 
and  principaUy  on  the  street  railways  which  were  built  this  year  in  the  cities  of  Bar- 
men and  Elberfeld. 

Dt^SSELDOBF. 

This  old  town,  more  celebrated  for  the  fine  arts  than  for  manufactures, 
having  a  school  of  paintiug  and  a  school  of  architecture,  exports  to  the 
United  States  woolen  cloths  and  a  variety  of  other  iu^ticles,  the  products 
of  the  mills  and  factories  in  the  neighborhood.  The  following  table 
shows  the  value  aud  kind  of  the  principal  articles  which  find  a  market 
in  the  United  States : 

Bkttememt  tkowmg  ike  deacriptUm  and  wUueofvMrchandise  expcrted  to  ike  United  Staieefrom 
the  coneular  dietnet  of  DiieeOdorf  in  ike  year  ended  September  30, 1873. 


Artloles. 


Valno. 


Woolen  dotbt 

Biidware  and  cutlery 


Oapeintlnge 

GImimo-lithographs  and  eoffrayings 

^nitU' ofrfors  and  materlau 

SMmnis,  bands,  bmids,  and  trimmings.. 
IDzed  worsted  and  cotton  goods 


1863.504 

140,573 

43,693 

2,357 

3.  SOS 

94,518 

93,365 

15,432 


Total. 


1,116,00:: 


PBIOES  OF  FAOTOBY  AND  OTHEB  LABOB. 

In  transmitting  the  following  rates  of  wages  Mr.  Lewis^  ITnited  States 
oonsolar  agent,  makes  the  followiug  observations  in  cegard  to  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  labor  over  that  of  former  years : 

Mt  Dkab  Sib  :  In  reply  to  your  oironlar  I  beg  to  submit  the  foUowing  aDswers  to 
TOOT  inqmrieis  remarking  that  the  prices  here  given  are  exceptional  and  are  in  many 
mstances  double  what  they  were  at  this  time  iMt  year.  That  these  prices  will  be  main- 
tained is  doubtful,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  owners  of  these  works  that  they  may 
somewhat  recede,  but  not  to  the  standard  of  former  years.  The  causes  have  been 
chiefly  owing  to  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  all  necessaries  of  life  and  also  in 
house-rentj  and  the  consequent  rise  in  the  price  of  aU  kinds  of  labor,  and  as  this  is  the 
great  question  of  the  day  here,  until  that  question  is  settled  on  a  permanent  basis,  these 
mat  flootuations  will  continue.  All  the  raw  material  is  at  least  50  per  cent,  higher 
tiiaa  it  was  at  this  time  last  year,  and  in  some  articles,  such  as  pig-iron  and  coal,  the 
advance  has  been  100  per  cent.  The  wages  of  the  work-people  have  not,  I  find,  ad- 
vanced in  the  same  ratio,  the  advance  being  on  the  average  not  more  than  37per  cent. 
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IRON  FURNACES. 

Cost  of  pig-iron  per  ton  October,  1872 $48  20 

Cobt  of  pig-iron  per  ton  in  1870-71 21  60 

Cost  of  coal  at  works,  per  ton,  1872 4  23 

Costofcoalat  works,  per  ton,  in  1870-71 $2  52  to  288 

Daily  wages  of  skilled  workmen :  Smelters,  84  cents ;  famaoe-feeders,  72  cents; 
mixers  or  puddlers,  66  cents ;  coke  paddlers,  60  cents ;  slag  carriers,  68  cents ;  enginemeo, 
66  cents;  firemen,  60  cents;  laborers,  60  cents;  smiths  and  fitters,  70  cents;  modet- 
makers,  77  cents ;  carpenters,  68  cents ;  masons,  96  cents ;  ore  and  limestone  paddlen, 
70  cents ;  limestone  breakers,  96  cents ;  coke  burners,  84  cents. 

Hours  of  labor  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  and  the  reverse^  the  labor  being  continaed 
through  the  night.  Out  of  this  one  honr  is  allowed  for  dinner  and  one-half  hour  for 
breakfast,  and  the  same  at  4  o'clock,  making  in  all  10  clear  hoars  of  labor.  A  certain 
portion  of  the  labor  of  these  works  must  be  carried  on  on  Sundays  as  well  as  on  week- 
days, and  these  men  obt^un  an  advance  price  for  Sunday- work. 

ROLLINO-MILLB. 

Cost  of  pig-iron |43  20 

Cost  of  coal  at  works  here 4  GQ 

Labor: 

Puddlers,  per  ton,  first  quality • 2  00 

Puddlers,  per  ton,  second  quality 1  78 

Puddlers,  per  ton,  third  quality 1  58 

A  good  pudoler,  with  an  assistant,  will  make  from  li  to  li  tons  per  day,  and  wiU 

earn,  after  paying  his  assistant,  from  $1.06  to  $1.44  per  day. 

IRON-FOUKDBRIBS  AND  MACHINB-SHOP8. 

Machinists  and  turners,  (best  workmen) $0  96  to  $1  06  per  day. 

Machiuists  and  turners,  second  class 68  to       72perda;. 

Machinists  and  turners,  inferior 48to       56perday. 

Boiler-makers 1  44  per  day. 

Assistants  or  riveters 68to       72perday. 

Helpers  or  laborers ^ 68  per  day. 

WOOLEN  MANUFACTORIES. 

The  working  hours  are  from  6  o'clock  in  the  rooming  until  7  in  the  eveoii^ 
with  the  same  time  for  meals  as  in  the  founderies,  viz :  one  honr  for  dinner,  tod  haff 
an  hour  each  for  breakfast,  and  coffee  at  4  o'clock.  The  prices  of  the  different  kinds  of 
labor  are  as  follows : 

Wool-sorters  fh>m  84  cents  to  96  cents  per  day ;  wool-washers  from  86  to  96  cents  per 
day  ;  girls  for  carding  from  24  to  20  cents  i>er  day ;  women  from  34  to  38  cents  per  day. 
Spinners  generally  work  by  the  piece  and  earn  fh)m  $1.08  to  $1.20  per  day ;  childreo 
from  14  to  15  years  of  age  from  24  cents  to  27  cents  per  day ;  children  from  15  to  SO 
years  of  age  from  41  cents  to  46  cents  per  day. 

Much  of  the  above  work  is  also  done  by  the  piece,  and  the  earniDgs 
depend  on  the  industry  of  the  workmen. 

MEOHANIOAL  LABOB.  * 

Carpenters,  first  class,  earn  from  $1.08  to  $1.20  per  day.  Time  of 
work  from  7  in  the  morning  to  7  in  the  evening,  in  summer;  half  hoar 
allowed  for  breakfast  and  at  4  o'clock,  and  one  hour  for  dinner. 

Cabinet-makers,  84  cents  per  day.  Time  of  labor  as  above.  Masons 
firom  96  cents  to  $1.08  per  day.  Time  of  work  in  summer  fixim  6  in  tbe 
morning  until  7  in  the  evening.  In  winter  from  7  in  the  morning  until 
dark.  Work  here  can  be  carried  on  the  greater  part  of  the  winter;  the 
average  loss  of  time  from  very  cold  weather,  when  such  work  cannot 
be  done,  would  not  be  more  than  one  month. 

Oroamental  plasterers $1  08  to  $1  44  per  day. 

Common  plasterers,  (or  assistants) 72  per  day. 

Plasterers 1  08to  1  32perdaj. 

House  painters  and  grainers 84  to  1  OSperdsy* 

Gas-fitters  and  housesmiths 72to  1  20  per  day. 

Shoemakers, first  class 84  to  OBperday. 

Shoemakers,  second  class 72  to  84pcrd»y. 

Tailors 60  to  84jperday. 
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AGRIOULTURAI.  LABOR. 


Laborers  in  this  district  are  seldom  employed  by  the  year.  When 
Ba<;h  is  the  case  they  receive  from  $2.88  to  $4.32  per  month,  with  board, 
and  sleep  on  the  farm  where  they  are  employed,  usually-  over  the  sta- 
bles. Married  people  are  seldom  or  never  hired  in  this  manner ;  they 
rent  or  buy  a  sma.ll  cottage  and  small  plat  of  ground  which  they  culti- 
vate, usually  keeping  a  goat  or  cow ;  if  the  latter,  it  is  employed  in 
plowing  and  hauling  the  Uttle  two- wheeled  cart  of  the  proprietor. 

AIX-LA-GHAP£LL£»  PRUSSIA. 

This  town,  where  Charlemagne  was  born,-  lived,  and  is  entombed ; 
where  till  1558  the  German  emperors  were  crowned ;  where  the  treaties 
of  1668  and  1748  were  held,  celebrated  also  for  its  sulphur  baths,  is  a 
oenter  of  Ehenish  industry,  among  which  the  cloth  manufacture  is  the 
*mo8t  extensive.  Indeed,  a  reference  to  the  following  statement  will 
8how  that  woolen  cloths  comprise  74  i>er  cent  of  the  value  of  exports 
ftom  this  district  to  the  United  States : 

Exports  from  Aix-la-ChapeUe  to  the  United  Statee  during  the  year  1872. 


Arttoles. 

Value. 

Woolen  cloth 

10.038,131 
3S2.401 
183,356 
90,161 

'/aeaad  HmA 

KMcWvm w. 

6ltt5  ware 

Fills  and  needles 

67,390 

Minooll  Ml  fion  n ... 

43,017 

ToUl 

3,742.356 

FACTORY  AND   HEOHAiaOAL  LABOR. 

The  following  tables  show  the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  factory  and 
other  kinds  of  labor  in  Aix-la-Ohapelle  and  vicinity: 

CL0TH-FAOTOBIB8. 

Per  week. 

Wool-gloMara $1  80to|2  16 

Wool-assorten 2  16 

Wool-dressers 1  86to   2  16 

Wool-spiDners 3  60  to   4  32 

Wool-weavers 3  60to   5  76 

PoUerev 2  88 

Carders 2  88 

Wool-pieken 1  80to  2  16 

Bheararo 2  88 

Dyers 2  88 

Firemen 4  32 

Piess-hands 2  88  to   3  60 

Loom-eatter 2  88 

Spooler 1  80 

Glner 3  60 

Cwd-eetter 5  40 

Borien 2  88 

pinners' foTemaD 5  76to  7  20 

WeaYors'  foreman 5  04  to   6  76 

Carden'  foreman 4  32to   5  04 

Spoolers' foreman 4  32 

FnUefs'  foreman 4  32  to   6  76 

Shearers' foreman 4  32  to  6  04 

Dyers' foreman 5  04  to   5  76 

Foremeo  atthepress 4  32to   5  04 

Spinners  of  worsted  yarns  ....: 4  32  to   5  04 

Master  weavecs  of  worsteds .     r\r\(^i!^ 
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MACHINE-WORKS. 


PiBoe. 
work. 


Per  day. 

MaohiDe-moimtera |0  96  |1  30 

Adjusters 72  96 

Tamers 1 72  96 

Borers 67  86 

Clay-molders 72  96 

Sand-molders 60  80 

Coal-miners,  at  piecework 84  96 

Coal  •dampers,  at  piecework 72  ^ 

Per  dty. 

Machinists • |1  OS 

Blacksmiths • 7S 

Locksmiths .• 96 

Car|»enters • $l>  67  to      86 

Cabmet-makers.... 78 

Masons 72to      83 

Painters 60 

Plasterers 83* 

Shoemakers... 73 

Harness  and  saddle  makers ^ 60 

Agricaltoral  labor 1 48 

OARRIAGB-IIAKERS. 

Perd^f. 

Body-makers t^  98 

Trimmers 1  08 

Vamishers 73 

Blacksmiths 66 

OLOVS-ICAKSBS. 

Cntters |0  43 

Tanners 73 

Dyers ; 78 

Workwomen 86 

Workwomen  on  fine  work 1  44 

Hoots  of  labor,  66  per  week. 

NESDLB  UAimFACTURB. 

Perweak. 

Whetters $6  94 

Cntters 3  96 

Bine-dyers. 4  68 

Polishers 5  65 

Makers  of  sewing-machine  needles 6  74 

Hoars  of  labor,  54  per  week. 

COLOGNE,  PRUSSIA. 

Although  this  old  Boman  town  is  now  more  celebrated  for  its  oaihe- 
dral,  its  perfumed  water,  and  the  two  bridges  over  the  Bhiue — the  one 
of  boats  for  ordinary  travel,  and  the  other  the  railway  bridge,  a  floe 
specimen  of  modern  engineering— than  for  its  industrial  establishments, 
yet  in  its  vicinity  there  are  mills  and  factories  which  produce  goods  for 
the  American  market,  as  the  following  statement  will  show : 

Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Cologne  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  1872. 


Artidee. 

TatiM. 

VftlvotB  And  rlbhona ........... 

•359.W 

Lead ...                  i 

463^  4lt 

Iron, raw .     . ...........•......................................*•.•• 

WT,»W 

Steel 

mm 

Qatlery . 

TO,  155 

Wool. mannfActnnM of  . ........^^^t 

£,9» 

wfssi 

Total 

i 

1.7H«« 
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Weeikfy  wages  of  mechanioB, 


Trades. 


Wages. 


Honrs 
per  day. 


Blaoksiiiiths.... 

Urpenten 

Cirpenters,  on  piecework 

Coopers 

Mawms , 

Masobs,  on  piecework ^., 

IfachiDists,  skilled  workmen 3. 

Psinters , 

Plasterers. 


Shoemakers,  with  board. . 


•5  76 

|5  04to5  76 

648to790 

432 

504 

«48to7a0 

6  48andnp' 

wards. 

4  38to5  76 

5  76to8  64 
9  88to4  33 
1  44^3  10 


11 
9 


11 
11 
11 

9  to  10 
9 


On  piecework  larger  earnings  are  obtained.  Tanners,  tinsmiths,  and 
wheelwrights,  $5.76  and  upward;  bakers,  $4.32  to  $8.64—12  to  13 
hoars. 

Laborers  in  sngar  and  other  factories  earn  from  $2.64  to  $3.60  per 
week — ^working  11  hoars  per  day. 

Women  are  generally  paid  36  cents,  and  girls  24  to  28  cents  per  day 
of  10  to  11  hours. 

Experienced  farm-laborers  per  day,  without  board,  72  cents;  ordinary 
farm-laborers,  with  board,  43  to  48  cents ;  common  laborers,  without 
board,  60  cents ;  female  servants,  per  month,  $2.16  to  $3.60. 

Note. — Workmen's  families  pay  rent  for  one  room,  from  $1.44  to  $2.16 
per  month ;  and  for  two  rooms,  from  $2.88  to  $4!32.  No  family  occupies 
more  than  two  rooms. 

Children  are  required  by  law  to  attend  school  until  14  years  of  age. 
School  fee,  12  groschen  (29  cents)  per  month. 

There  has  been  but  little  change  in  the  rates  paid  for  mechanical  and 
farm  labor  in  the  district  of  Cologne,  since  the  visit  of  the  author  in 
1872.  Mr.Holscher,  United  States  consular. agent,  transmitted  the  fol- 
lowing figures  expressive  of  the  daily  wages  of  the  above  classes  during 
the  year  1873 : 

Blacksmiths,  bricklayers,  or  masons,  carpenters,  machinists,  and  tai- 
lors, 1^  thalers  per  day,  ($1.08;)  stone-cutters,  $1.20;  cabinet-makers, 
$1.44;  plasterers,  $L80;  hod-carriers,  tanners,  tinsmiths,  and  wheel- 
wrights, 96  cents ;  painters,  84  cents ;  coopers  and  shoemakers,  72  cents; 
and  miners,  from  84  cents  to  $1.44;  farm-laborers,  fh)m  43  to  48  cents, 
with  board,  in  summer ;  and  from  34  to  38  cents  in  winter.  Laborers, 
at  other  than  farm- work,  earned  60  cents  per  day  without  board. 

Female  servants  obtained  from  $2.16  to  $3.60  per  month  with  board. 

Price  of  board  per  week,  from  $1.68  to  $2.52  for  workmen;  and  $1.44 
for  workwomen.  \ 

BERLIN. 

This  famed  capital  of  Prussia,  and  now,  also,  of  the  German  Empire, 
affords  employment  to  thousands  of  work-people  in  the  iron,  woolen, 
leather,  and  various  other  industries  for  which  she  is  celebrated. 

The  manufEUStures  which  find  a  market  in  the  United  States  are  indi- 
^cated  in  the  following  statement  of  exports  from  that  consular  district: 
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Vdltte  of  goods f  toareSf  and  merchandise  ag^orted  to  the  United  States  fiom  the  Ber^  consular 
district  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 1873. 


Artides. 


Yalo*. 


Woolen  doth  and  doakings 

Woolen  shawls 

Ready-made  ladies'  dreesee,  doaks,  woolen,  Sm.. 

Worsted  yam , 

Dyed  worsted  yarn,  embroideries 

Cotton  goods , 

Linen  goods 

Silk  goods 

Basket  wares , 

Mannfoctnres  of  leather,  wood«  iron,  sine 

Fancy  naper,  cards,  and  paper  boxes 

Books,  litoographs,  prints,  paintings,  Sto 

Chepaicals,  apotnecaries*  utensils 

Scientific  apparatos,  sargical,  optical,  mnsioal. .. 

Leather  gloves 

Imitation  Jet,  (ornaments  of  blaok  glass) 

Olassand  porcelain  wares 

Liquors,  wine,  simp,  &o 

Lead  and  maoninery 

If  isoellaneoos  goods 


*fl,308,ia 
08.(31 

480,650 
41,498 

899;  31S 
85y«3« 

331,564 

15S.83I 

868,094 
140.618 
931, 981 
U0.179 
5i8N 
189^498 
€6,068 
51,S38 
46.  OU 
408.999 
800^691 


Total. 


4,490,984 


^  The  thaler  computed  at  78  oents. 


FACTORY  LABOR. 


The  following  rates  of*  wages  were  paid  in  1872  by  the  proprietors  of 
cloth  and  other  factories  in  or  near  Berlin : 


H 

PerwMk. 

Men. 

Women. 

ChUdien. 

Bhawlfactory : 

Spoolers 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10  to  13 
10  to  18 
10  to  18 
10  to  18 
10  to  13 

10 
10 

10  to  13 
10t4>19 
10  to  18 
10  to  18 
10  to  13 
10  to  13 

18  16  to  18  58 

Warpers ....,« 

$4  78  to  15  76 
433  to    570 

89Sto888 

Washers  ...T. 

888  to 
360  to 

384 
384 
360 
384 
438 

Dyers 

Glners 

Carders 

FuUers 

1  80  to  8  16 
1  80  to  8  16 

Shearers 

Preasers 

504  to 

5  76 
5  76 

Beaters 

Burlers 

8  16  to  3  84 

Laborers ... 

888  to 

3  84 

Frlng^makers 

898 

8  16  to  5  04 
1  80to576 

Jadies' cloaks: 

Seamstresses,'  (costumers) ••• 

Gutters  oat 

4  68  to 

780 

Ironers  - ..../............... 

438 
360to7a0 

180to438 

Embroiderers 

Fancy  silk  trimmings : 

Mrvkflrs  of  irince.  simps.  4fco 

504  to    864 
*88  80to36  00 

438to    504 

468  to    648 
576  to    6  84 
540  to    780 

Has  to  91  89 

Overseers 

Ch>ld  and  sOyer  trimmings : 

I'Viitge^makers   .  . 

Plftt^ 

Wire.draweTS 

Spinners    .           , 

1  80to858 
3  16  to  8  88 



Tf nnd-made goods  . . , x . . . . . a . .  x  ............ 



- 

*  "Per  month. 
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MBOHANIOAL  LABOR. 
Bates  paid  fw  meckcmioal  labor  in  Berlin, 


Oooi^Atioiu. 


Per 
day.* 


Ooeapatioiis. 


Per 
day. 


SUned  workmen : 

Baaket-maken 

Blaokamtths 

Brewers 

Carpentera 

Carrera ^ 

Cfgar-makeiB,  malea. ...  7. 
Cigar-makera,  females — 

Coopers 

Coppersmiths 

Bnipneers,  steam 

Faetory-taands,  men 

Fbctory-hands,  women . .. 
FiM^tory-haoda,  ehlldren .. 

Gtore-makera 

Joiners 

Locksmiths 

ICaehinista 

Masona 

Millers 


|0M 
TO 
TO 

190 
TO 
TO 
48 
TO 
TO 
TO 
TO 
00 
36 
TO 
96 
TO 
TO 

190 
66 


Skilled  workmen— Continaed. 

Nail-makers 

Paper^makers,  (foncy.)  men 

Paper-makers,  (fiinoy,)  women 

Piono^nakers 

Beady-made  garments,  makers  of^ 
women 

Boofers ^ 

Saddlers 

Salesmen  or  clerks 

Seamstresses 

Shoemakers 

Stokers 

Tailors , 

Tanners 

Turners 

Weayers 

Laborers: 

Indty 

Inoonntry 


10  66 
TO 
48 
90 

96 
06 
TO 
TO 
60 
TO 
TO 
66 
TO 
78 
66 

TO 
60 


*Honr8  of  labor,  Ihmi  6  a.  m.  to  7  p*  m. 
WAGES  IN  IRON-WORKS. 

The  largest  and  most  celebrated  establishment  in  Germany  for  the 
mannfacture  of  all  kinds  of  engines  and  machinery  is  that  of  Mr.  Bor- 
Big,  in  Berlin.  Want  of  time  prevented  a  personal  call  at  his  works, 
which  are  open  to  the  public  on  payment  of  a  small  fee;  and  it  was  deemed 
highly  important  to  obtain  the  rates  of  weekly  wages  for  the  various 
kinds  of  skilled  labor  employed  in  the  works.  A  request  by  oar  consul 
at  Berlin  for  the  desired  information  elicited  a  polite  but  evasive  note 
from  the  proprietor,*  which  was  equivalent  to  a  refusal;  while  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Prussia  proved  equally  unsuccessful. 
But  the  difficulties  that  beset  this  search  after  knowledge  served  to 
stimulate  to  increased  exertion,  which  resulted  in  complete  success,  for 
Mr.  Kreismann  shortly  afterward  obtained  f^m  the  German  Amalga- 
mated Engineers'  Society  the  following  official  statement  of  the  wages 
received  by  the  members  of  this  union,  not  only  in  the  works  of  Mr. 
Borsig,  but  in  all  other  establishments  of  a  similar  character. 

*  Under  date  of  Berlin,  October  22, 1873,  Mr.  Borsig  writes: 

8ib:  In  reply  to  the  commonioation  of  the  18th  inst.,  I  regret  to  be  unable  to  for- 
niah  the  statistics  desired,  as,  in  my  works,  no  saoh  tables  of  rates  of  wages  as  the  blanks 
inclosed  caU  for  are  made  up.    I,  therefore,  return  them  herewith. 
BespectfhUy^ 

A.  BORSIG. 
Mr.  H.  Erbismann, 

CwmUdfikt  United 8UUm 0/ America, BerUn. 
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Statement  ehawing  the  average  rate  <^  wagee  paid^  in  1873,  to  pereone  employed  <«  ike  ironic 
founderiee  and  nMoMne-^hopi  in  the  <Aty  <if  BerUt^  Frw^^ 


OooapBtione. 


▲vwagowMk* 
foldooin.) 


Iron-molden.... 

Machinists,  best 

Miohioists,  ordinary 

Machinists,  inferior 

Helpers 

Boiler-makers 

Helpers 

Biveters 

Holders^n , 

.mongers 

Helpers 

filaoksmiths 

Helpers 

Foremen 

Bngineers 

Pattern-makers  and  carpenters 

Assistants 

Laborers,  carters,  Sao 

ApprenUoes , 

Mlllwriehto 

Assistants 

Brass-fonnders 

Fitters  

Turners •. , 


1,800 
500 

1,500 
850 
900 
000 

1,000 
100 
150 
50 
400 
800 

1,900 
400 
700 
900 
300 

9;  000 
200 
300 
400 
150 
400 
500 


5  76 
432 
288 
648 
432 
576 
432 
790 
360 
720 
360 
864 

5  76 
360 
288 
72 
720 
5  76 
720 
360 
648 


» to  18  64 
780 


720 
576 
432 
720 
648 
720 
578 
864 
432 
864 
504 


to  10  80 
576 
to  720 
to  504 
to  43i 
to  216 
to  10  06 
to  648 
to  864 
to  564 
to    864 


Hours  of  labor  per  week,  60. 


machines,  steam-englnea  and  tooli^ 


Prodnots :  Locomottves,  machine  castings,  cohimns,  tabes,  pipes, 
steam-boilers,  pipes,  agrioaltaral  machines,  implements,  railroad-cars. 

BUD.  BAXJSCH. 
Btentary  i^tkeBmUn  brtmeh  <^Ote  €hmutn  Amaioamated  BnginMn?  Sodely, 

Bbblin,  November  15, 1873. 

,  The  valae  of  the  foregoing  table  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  of  the 
16,800  employ^  whose  weekly  earnings  are  therein  given,  tiie  nnmber 
engaged  in  each  of  the  various  subdivisions  of  laW  is  stated,  thus* 
affording  data  for  an  accurate  computation  of  the  average  earnings  ci 
skilled  and  of  unskilled  laborers  engaged  in  the  various  iron-works  of 
Berlin. 

The  average  weekly  wages  of  the  10,100  skilled  workmen  is  $6.88;  of 
the  4,500  helpers  and  assistants,  $4.38 ;  of  the  laborers  and  carters,  $3.60: 
and  of  the  200  apprentices,  $1.44 — computed  in  United  States  gold 
coin. 

BUILDINGKTBABES. 

The  influx  of  material  wealth,  after  the  termination  of  the  war  with 
France,  gave  a  marked  impetus  to  new  enterprises,  largely  advanced 
the  price  of  real  estate,  and  induced  the  erection  of  a  large  number  of 
buildings  in  Berlin. 

Beal  estate  advanced  as  rapidly,  and  changed  hands  as  frequently, 
as  in  some  of  our  western  cities  in  previous  years.  The  owner  of  a  cor- 
ner property  in  the  celebrated  Unter  der  Linden,  not  far  from  the  Bran- 
denburg gate,  wa&  at  one  time,  oft^ered  only  100,000  thalers,  which  he 
was  advised  to  refuse,  but  in  a  few  months  afterward  he  obtained  up- 
wards of  200,000  thalers. 

The  activity  in  the  building-trades  caused  a  great  demand  for  skilled 
labor  which  rapidly  advanced  in  price,  reaching  figures  previously  un- 
known in  Germany.* 

*  Since  the  above  woe  written  the  price  of  real  estate  has  declined^  the  deinftnd 
for  skilled  labor  has  been  less  actives  and  the  rates  of  wages  have,  coDseqnentlyi 
reduced. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  rates  existing  in  Berlin  daring  the 
eight  months  ending  with  the  month  of  Angost,  1874 : 

WAGES  OP  MASONS  AND  CAKPENTERS  IN  BERLIN  IN  1874. 


Staimmi  tiuhging  ihe  number  of  men  aottuiZZy  employed  by  ihe  AssodaUan  of  Maater  Mo- 
nterey and  BtUlders,  wUk  prices  paid  per  da/y  of  ten  Kowre,* 

KA80NS— MASTEB  WORKMEN. 


MODtil. 


$1.02.  |1.0a  11.14.  11.90.  11.98.  11.33.  |1.3a  $1.44.  #1.50.  fl.Sd  $1.62.  |1.6a  #1.80. 


Janaary... 
FMirnary.. 
liarah. 


SS?;: 


Jane... 
July...., 
Angatt. 


64 
79 
98 
108 
119 
117 
113 
108 


30 
16 
14 
16 
19 
18 
15 


PSBCBNTAGB  OF  MASTER  MASONS  EMPLOYED  AT  EACH  OF  ABOVE  RATES. 


Jmiary... 
Ftobmaiy., 
MazdL.. 
Aw 


^:: 


June. 

Joly.... 

Aagofl., 


a43 


0.83 
a79 


1.64 
a79 
a37 


1.65 


6.90 
5.90 
L49 
17.35 
1L99 
13.49 
1SL46 
1L59 


4.55 
4.73 
ia44 
6.33 
6.60 
5.50 
7.54 
a  61 


U.57 
19.90 
6.34 
17.35 
15.51 
1:181 
15.08 
14.57 


a67 
7.48 
19.30 
4.49 
4.69 
4.61 
a61 
a98 


96.45 
3L10 
36.59 
34.07 
36u97 
3&49 
37.05 
35.74 


a67 
5.19 
4.85 
a  75 

aso 
ae9 
a99 

1.33 


a78 

9.06 

a  40 

4.49 

4.95 
&96 
a89 
7.90 


9.89 
a94 
a94 
L58 
1.65 
L31 
9L99 
a39 


ia74 
7.48 
7.45 
a39 
a95 
7.67 
a89 

a60 


11.58 
11.81 
140 
4.43 
5.28 
a25. 
a90 
4.07 


CARPENTERS-MASTER  WORKMEN. 


Jmnary. ......... 

8 
8 
8 

96 
94 
95 

95 
19 
93 
37 
33 
33 
36 
97 

95 
95 
96 
46 
29 
30 
91 
23 

5 
9 
9 

14 
9 
7 

13 
8 

39 
39 
39 
43 
44 
49 
46 
50 

10 
10 
11 
8 
19 
10 
13 
13 

9 
9 
9 

19 
11 

11 

11 

£ta^7:;:;:::::: 

s 

April ^ 

9 

Ky..::::.:?:.: 

3 

11 

97 
36 
99 
43 

8 

Sow      ;:: : 

10 

j^. :  ::     . 

8 
3 

,    8 

Angort... :::::: 

'  10 

PEBCENTA6E  OF  MASTER  CARPENTERS  EMPLOYED  AT  EACH  OF  ABOVE  BATES. 


Jtnaary... 
Feibraary.. 
March.... 


SS^:; 


June. 

^aly 

Aagmi.. 


L58 


4.84 

a  19 

4.48 


a79 


4.55 
1.60 


iao4 
ia38 
ia94 


14.99 
19.39 

ia48 

99.87 


ia49 
12.11 
14.09 
91.51 
17.37 
17.65 
14.78 
14.36 


ia49 

iai9 
ia85 

9a  74 

ia96 
iao4 

11.93 
13:93 


ao9 
a77 
a  49 
a  14 

4.74 

a74 

7.38 
4.95 


ia75 

90.51 
9a  78 
2&00 
2a  16 

9a  21 
2a  13 

2a  60 


ao9 
a56 

2.44 

4.66 
1.58 
1.61 
1.13 
1.60 


a  17 

a  41 
a  71 

4.66 

a32 
a35 

7.39 

a9i 


1.85 
1.92 
2.44 
a  58 
1.58 
1.08 
L13 
LOT 


7.40 
7.05 
4.27 
a  49 
.4.20 
a75 
4.55 
a  19 


a79 

7.05 
4.88 

a22 

4.20 
a35 
4.55 
a39 


J0T7RNEYMEN  MASONS. 


MOBth. 

Und'r 
|0.9a 

•a9a 

$1.02. 

ILoa 

IL14. 

♦L9a 

Ii.9a 

11.39. 

|i.3a 

11.44. 

HJsa 

»i.5a* 

•faDnaiT  a      au.  . 

45 
45 
90 
163 
11 
14 
16 
16 

124 

164 

438 

414 

141 

73 

49 

46 

432 
492 
1,034 
1,711 
1,985 
1,917 
1709 
1,560 

611 
648 
962 
299 
334 
769 
1,004 
1,112 

950 
140 
83 
30 
84 
139 
167 
136 

14 
15 
10 

10 
13 
5 

5 

4 
8 

1 

1 

FrfffSy ::.:::: :: 

3 

MrnnS?.:;::::;:::::;;:; 

34 
9 
9 

Ajiifl 

mj^......:..........:.;. 

7 
19 
14 

7 

6 
6 
6 
3 

3 

June 

July 

1 

1 
1 

8 
10 

▲iigiiit ::...:;;;;.; 

'In  the  original  tables  the  prioes  are  stated  by  the  hour  at  one-tenth  of  the  rates  in 
the  above  statements.  For  a  working  day  of  nine  honrs,  as  in  England,  the  respective 
wtes  woold  be:  .918,  .972, 1.026,  1.08,  1.134,  1.188,  1.242,  1.296,  1.35, 1.35, 1.458, 1.512, 
and  L62  per  day. 
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Statement  showing  fhe  numb^  of  men  actually  employed,  ^ — Continaed. 
PEBCENTAGE  OF  JOUBNEYHEK  MASONS  EMPLOYED  AT  EACH  OF  ABOVE  BATES. 


JannaiT  

a  01    a  31 

2.98   10.77 
4.58  33.35 
6.34   16.10 
0.43     5.50 
0. 48     Sl  49 
0.53     1.60 
0.57     1.63 

saon 

38.30 
98.64 
66.53 
77.07 
65.43 
55.79 
54.11 

40.98 
48L54 
13.34 
9.79 
13.05 
26.35 
35.69 
3a  19 

16.74 
9.19 
4.88 
1.17 
3.28 
4.75 
5.44 
4.76 

0.95 
0.99 
0.50 

0.68 

aes 
a89 

a34 
a26 
a4o 

ao6 

ao6 

February 

Otis 

Mftroh..". 

1.73 

0.08 
0.08 

April 

^y;...'l...l."..i'....* 

0.87 
a40 
0.45 
0.25 

0.83 
0.30 

a  19 

0.11 

0.11 

Jane 

July 

0.03 

ao3 

0.03 

a96 

0.35 

Auimst 

JOCTBNEYMEN  CABPENTEES. 

JftiiTiftry 

31 
77 
50 
36 
35 
18 
9 
10 

165 
137 
173 
169 
131 
116 
75 
68 

431 
380 
488 
588 
639 
747 
841 
900 

429 
339 
350 
430 
418 
457 
504 
539 

173 
169 
179 
833 
803 
186 
815 
186 

54 

67 
54 
34 
39 
39 
48 
47 

83 
38 
18 

7 
8 
7 

3 
3 
8 

3 
3 
3 

1 

February 

March... 

9 
7 
3 

April 

^y 

85 
81 
86 
81 

10 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
5 
3 

jtipe 

1 

July 

1 

Augost 

PEBCENTAGE  OF  J0T7BNEYMEN  C  ABPENTEBS  EMPLOYED  AT  EACH  OF  ABOVE  BATS& 


Jannary .. 
Febmary. 

March 

April 

mSj- 

June 

July 

August... 


a70 
0.47 
a  13 


0.06 


8.37 
&39 
3.99 
3.43 
8.34 
1.16 
a53 
a56 


18.60 
10.55 
ia56 
1L34 

a  74 

7.40 
4.35 
&83 


SSL  86 
31.56 
33.06 
39.07 
43.66 
4a  31 
4a  69 
50.64 


38177 
3a  17 
8a  13 

3a  85 
87.50 
30.00 
39.18 
3a  33 


ia83 
14.03 
14.03 
15.57 
ia55 
13.00 
13.45 
10.47 


4.13 
5w56 
4.83 
3.88 
8.61 
3.50 
8.78 
8.65 


1.68 
3.66 
1.40 


L67 
L35 
1.51 
L18 


a  54* 
0.54 


0.67 
a  18 
0.17 
0.17 


ai5 
aiz 

0.14 


a  13 
a  19 

0.89 

an 


as 
a85 
a23 


aa7 


aoi 


BECAPITULATION. 


Month. 


Jannary . 
February 
March ... 
April .... 

Miy 

June 

July 

August.. 


MASTEB  WOBKMEN. 


t 


343 
854 

258 
317 
303 
304 
305 
303 


I 


I 


$885  13 
336  96 
376  56 
436  34 
430  56 

434  16 

435  60 
438  00 


|1  17.8 
1  33.6 
145. 9 
1  34.4 
1  43.1 
1  4*18 
1  42:8 
1  43.3 


GABFB1ITSB8. 


■I 


163 
156 
164 
173 
190 
187 
176 
188 


3 


1180  73 
196  96 
886  80 
341  93 
350  30 
854  88 
348  64 
256  48 


1111.5 
18(10 
IS&S 
14a6 
lSflL4 
19flL3 
137.8 

ins 


JOUBNEYMEN. 


January 1,493 

February 1,533 

Man^ 1,964 

April 2,573 

May 8,559 

June 8,930 

July 3,065 

Auguat P,891 


11,337  04 
1,584  84 
1,673  88 
8,751  84 
3,604  40 
3,011  04 
3,397  68 
3.807  60 


#0  89.5 

1  00.0 

85.2 

1  0&9 

1  oao 

1  02.7 

1  las 
1  lao 


1,309 
1,804 
1,276 
1,490 
1,498 
1,590 
1,787 
1.777 


I 


Ml,  173  88 
1, 213  80 
1,48188 
1,654  56 
1,667  53 
1,774  80 
1.933  80 
1.963  88 


10  89.6 
lOaT 
1114 
1  ILO 
111.3 
1  at 
1  at 
las 
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CHEMNITZ,  SAXONT. 

The  town  of  Ohemnitz  is  situated  in  the  most  extensive  mannfactor- 
ing  district  of  Germany,  fally  three-foarths  of  the  inhabitants  of  which 
may  be  classed  as  work-people.  The  extent  and  valne  of  the  imports 
into  the  United  States  from  that  distriql  are  sho¥ni  by  the  following 
table: 

SUUmmU  Bhowhtg  the  value  of  expcrU  to  ti^  United  States  frcm  the  canmOar  disiricl  qf 
Chemnitz  during  the  two  years  endir^g  September  30, 1873  and  Iffli. 


ArtidbA 


Valne. 


1873. 


1874. 


OoitoD  hosiery 

Buuisks 

DtMs-goods 

Drets-mmminga 

Imbroideries 

leees,  (cotton  and  silk). 

Hnsical  ioatmmenta 

Mlsodlaneooa 

Toys 

Woolen  shawls  and  yam 

Total 


•9,629.3© 

41,074 

10.328 

853,335 

104,279 

99.384 

455,666 

190,997 

144.789 

19,637 

47,880 

9,454 


4.015,009 


11.807.957 

95.975 

55,307 

196,496 

74.139 

60.106 

549,608 

965,009 

51,906 

91,695 

99,163 

6.943 


3.073,591 


MEOHANIOAL  AND  FAOTOBY  LABOB. 

Before  presenting  the  rates  of  factory  labor  obtained  during  a  visit 
to  this  enterprising  district  in  1872,  the  following  statements  of  the 
earoings  of  mechanics,  factory  hands,  and  others  in  preceding  years  are 
given.  They  were  obtained  in  the  respective  years  indicated,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  reports  of  the  Ohamber  of  Commerce  of  Ohemnitz : 

TkbU  showing  the  average  wetkly  rates  paid  for  labor  in  the  distriat  of  CheimnUg,  Saxony,  in 
the  rei^ecHve  years  1H60,  and  from  1864  to  1868,  inclnsive. 


Trades. 

Males. 

Females. 

1800. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1860. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

Aeoordeofn-makers 

Artiiflcial-flower  makers. . 

19  16 

13  60 

19  58 
940 
9  16 
48 
1  09 
360 

8  16 

388 
359 
940 
319 
79 
388 
334 
333 

9  16 
988 
9.'S8 
9  16 
970 
9  53 
9  16 

19  58 
9  40 
9  16 

48 
1  93 
360 
988 

388 

19  58 
958 
9  59 
144 
9  16 
360 
388 

388 

13  58 
858 
888 
1  44 
8  16 
360 
334 

438 
888 
388 
4  56 
73 
3  88 
360 
388 
388 
388 
888 

8  16 
334 
3  94 

9  40 

1108 

1108 
1  06 

10  96 
087 

10  96 
087 

10  96 
087 

•0  06 
087 

Bakers 

1  06 
117 
1  80 

1  44 

79 
959 

Barbers 

Basket-makers 

Barrel-makers 

Beer-brewers 

394 

1  08 
998 
904 
959 
1  80 
998 
9S9 
1  99 
108 
988 
9  16 
9  16 
964 
394 
3  78 

360 

1  44 

959 
356 
394 
9  16 
998 
958 
359 
190 
394 
378 
988 
9  76 
394 
9  78 

Belt-makers,  workers  In 
broDxe  

Bleocbero 

1  30 
1  06 

1  44 
1  44 

144 

1  44 

144 

1  44 

Bookbinders 

340 

364 

Brass-founders 

Bmsb-mAkers  .- 

79 
388 
334 
333 
3  16 
988 
353 
3  16 
379 
853 
9  16 

73 
388 
360 
333 
388 
388 
888 
3  16 
3  88 
3  34 
3  16 

BrieUavers 

Brick-makers 

Batchers 

Button-makers 

108 

106 

108 

1  06 

Cwd-makers,  (playing) . . . 
Card.makers.  (carding  .. 
OMkf  n^t-makers 

1  08 
68 

130 
180 

Gaipeoters 

Cartoon-makers 

1  30 
90 

1  44 

1  08 

1  06 
73 

108 
73 

180 

48 

1  30 

8  16 
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Table  shoufing  the  wperage  weekly  ralee  paid  for  labor  in  ike  disMot  of  CkemtdtZf  ^— Contfd. 


Trades. 

Hales. 

Pdmalea. 

1860. 

1864. 

1865. 

m 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1860. 

18S4. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

186& 

Cli*1r-fr»mew t  -  - 

19  16 
lOS 
1  93 
837 
804 
1  80 
394 
108 
9  16 
9  40 
9  16 

4  39 
988 
1  68 
3  18 
1  44 
306 
9  16 
t  99 
1  56 
1  80 
1  08 

5  16 
359 

18  IC 
1  98 
1  98 
837 
840 
858 
8  16 
190 
888 
388 
888 
5  04 
888 
1  99 
3  18 
1  80 
988 
988 
8  16 
ISO 
8  16 
186 
888 
360 
3  18 
8  40 

8  16 
834 

(8  16 
>3  60 
894 
888 
144 
863 
1  90 
859 
396 
988 

9  15 

19  59 
840 
73 
384 
888 
888 
384 
144 
1  44 
360 
888 
4  38 

19  53 
9  40 
78 
324 
968 
988 
394 
1  44 
1  44 
360 

18  88 

3  40 
73 
394 
3  18 
888 

"lU 

1  80 
360 

13  88 
8  40 
78 
394 
360 
888 
360 
144 
1  80 
360 
3  60 
504 

• 

Chemioal-iiuiDaf'AOtaiwn . 

10  78 

•0  96 

CbiniDey>8W60pt ......... 

«^CIoth«flnifthera ........... 

90 
79 

1  08 
79 

*|0  96 
84 

*|0  96 

84 

•*s 

10M 

84 

'Oloth^weaven 

"^Clotii-sbearen 

♦Cloth- Diinten 

1  44 

168 

*48 

Hi 

Comb-inakora 

Confectioners 

Coopers ..».. ...... 

Cotton-spinners 

Crockery-ware  artists .... 

108 

180 

108 

108 

504 

504 

804 
1  44 
888 
360 
888 

8  16 
848 
144 
864 
888 
888 
384 
168 

9  16 
96 

^. 

3  19 
388 
8  16 
840 

96 
868 

4  13 
3  53 
1  98 

907 
1  44 

988 
3  60 
988 
9  16 
9  43 
1  44 
964 
988 

8  1G 
1  44 
888 
360 
388 
8  16 

i'44* 

888 
3  18 

334 
1  44 
888 
3  60 
888 
840 
360 
1  44 
888 
996 
1  44 
394 
1  68 
959 
108 

(3  19 
[4  39 
394 
433 
940 
940 
1  08 
438 
438 
853 
1  93 

Distillers 

^Dyers  of  silk  and  wool. .. 
Bngravers 

FUe-cntters 

¥*rlnge*inakflrs  

Gardeners  ............... 

•Glaziers 

Gliss-workers 

Glove-sewers  ............ 

96 

1  08 

108 

108 

108 

IM 

Goldsmiths 



384 

384 

Gnngmithn 

9  16 

1  68 
9  16 

958 

894 
9  16 
190 

Hatters 

8  16 
96 

858 
108 

Harness-makers 

Iron  and  steel  workers  t 

I 

Mochine-bnllders .... 

3  13 

8  88 

9  16 
340 

96 
888 

3  17 
360 
8  16 
840 
1  08 
360 

s 

Locksmiths 

Cotters 

Kail-makoTS 

Blacksmiths 

108 

Sorew-makera . ...... 

I^ithoffranhers   

396 
It  16 
905 

858 
108 

853 
198 

Millers 

' 

Milliners 

186 

1  44 

144 

144 

180 

141 

Mining: 
»          Carpenters 

439 
468 
958 
830 
8  16 
1  80 
8  16 

360 
1  06 
1  08 
84 
8  16 
180 
190 
180 
1  80 

396 
8  16 
336 
1  98 
190 
108 
96 
858 
1  08 
8  16 

504 
468 
858 
850 
360 
1  98 
888 

360 
1  04 
1  08 
96 
858 
180 
1  44 
144 
8  19 

396 
864 
336 
8  16 

1  68 
190 
1  08 
888 
108 
858 

Miners 

Drawers 

.... 

** 

I)ay-laborerB 

TTeedlfvmakers 

18 
804 

8  40 

384 

78 

96 

96 

858 

198 

1  68 

888 

859 

396 
964 
5  76 

9  16 
988 
1  08 

96 
940 
9  16 
998 
1  44 
9  16 
9  16 
9S9 

73 
8  16 
340 

334 

96 
898 
940 

360 

96 
840 
840 

360 

96 

96 

96 

888 

193 

168 

988 

888 

504 
360 
790 
9  16 
988 
1  44 
1  08 
9  40 
388 
3  88 
1  68 
8  16 
3  40 
888 

Oilcloth-makers 

Potters 

Printers: 

Compositors 

BOTS 

Rope-makers 

96 
96 
870 
1  98 
1  68 
888 
858 

96 
96 
988 
1  99 
168 
388 

Saddlers 

Haw-mill  labomra 

Slater*  

Shoemakers  ,,.T-r-.ri"r.«r- 

Shoemakers'  tools 

SoaiK-makers 

Stooking-weavers,    (ma- 
chine)     ............... 

i'ii' 

888 
1  08 
96 
8  40 
3  16 
840 
1  68 
a  16 
3  16 
8  53 

648 
8  16 
888 
1  08 
108 
8  40 
3  40 
8  59 
I  68 
3  16 
8  40 
8  70 

Stone-qnarrymen 

Tiilors 

banners             ... 

Turners.......  .....•••... 

Tapestry-makers 

watchmakers 



Wheelwrights 

*  Worsted- work  . .......... 

60 

48 

48 

48 

60 

61 

WlroKjloth  makers 

WfMvers.  fsilk) 

858 
8  16 

888 

888 
8  16 
3  94 

""Wool-oombers 

108 

103 

108 

108 

1  08 

191 

*  Children. 
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Mle  showing  ike  average  weekly  ratee  of  labor  paid  in  the  district  of  Chemnitg,  Saxony,  in 

the  year  1871. 


Trades. 


4 

HO 

11 
"I 


I 


mUk 


Artifldal-fk>wer  maken,  fe- 
males  

Bttbers 

Bftkera 

Brewt5ra 

Bleaehen i 


Booktdnders 

Basket-makers 

Braes-foanders 

firick-Iayera,  (see  tile-layers) 

BroDie-makers 

Brash-makers 

Batchers 

BottoD-oiakers 

CaMoet-makers 


Calico-printers 

Calico-printer  laborers. 

Csrpeniers 

Chair-fhune  makers 


Chemical  fiictories,  labofrers.. 

Chimney-sweeps 

China  mannfactare : 

Day-laborers 


Cigar-makers i 


Clock-ease  makers 

Comb-makers 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

Crotchet  and  netting  work. .. 

Crinoline-makers 

Distillers,  brandy 

-"Dyers  in  silk  and  wool 

Xof^vers 

Farriers  or  horsesboers 

File-makers , 

Fringe-mannfiaomrers 

Fnrrtars 

'^Fallen  and  wool-wasbors 

Gardeners  

Glass-stainers f 

GUriers 

Glore-sewers,  females 

Gold  and  silyer  workers 

Grinding  and  polishing  estab- 
lishments   

Gunsmiths 

Hair-dressers 

Harmonloon-makers 

Harness-makers 

flatters 5 


1144 toll  87 

*84 

n  33to  1  68 

S  88 

9  88to  3  GO 

1  93to     t54 

396to  433 

3  06 


$3  16 
3  16 
360 

•3  53to  988 

S64to  384 
*1  44to  1  80 


*|0  60to|l  SO 

3  53 

3  16to  4  33 

8  93to  3  88 

1  44  to  3  16 

96to  1  68 

*1  08  to  1  56 

9  88to  3  60 


*$1  08  to  II  44 

1  80to  3  88 

1  44  to  4  33 

358to  3  60 

858to  4  33 

1  08to  1  30 

1  80to  3  16 


3  76to  3  88 

•1  08 

360 

4  08 

8  88to  3  60 
1  68to  4  03 

9  88to  3  84 

t54 
336 

360 

888to  369 
3  16 

890 

8  64to  8  88 
96to  1  44 


•73 
8  16 


*90to  1  80 


334 
8  88to  3  60 


8  53to  3  ( 


*86to  1  80 

*96 

1  44  to  3  88 

1  68to  3  88 

1  80to  388 


3  36to  3  60 


834to  438 

888to  468 

130 


3  93to  4  33 


8  53 
8  16to  8  88 
8  88to  1  44 


M  80 

360 

•180 


360 

3  60to  3  96 

433 
•1  98 
5  76 


360 
•1  80 

1  oeto   m 

5  40to  180 
8  88 

3  53to  8  88 
1  56 

3  84to  4  33 
360 
3  16 
853 
384 


•144 

804to  888 
186to  5  04 
108to  3  60 
t84to  1  06 
8  16to  4  38 
•108 


8  16 

1  15to  8  16 

108to  4  33 
t36 


180to  898 
73to  1  80 
f36to      73 


388 
•1  08to  1  80 


•78to  358 

1  98to  4  33 

396 
8  ]6to  3  84 
3  16t0  3  88 
1  44t0  1  80 
1  44to  3  84 


*3  53 
8  16to  5  04 


8  88  to  3  60 


3  16 
870to  433 
1  44to  1  80 
3  96to  4  33 

108 

5  76 

5  76 


8  16to  8  88 

888 

3  53to  4  33 

1 44to   m 

384 


♦1  86 

1  80to  5  76 

1  68 

8  88to  3  60 

60to  1  80 

f39to      48 

360 


*1  80 
3  16to  8  53 
88dto  3  60 
8  16to  3  60 

m 

•1  08to  1  80 

73to  1  80 

•1  68to  3  16 


Hbse-manntiBotiirers 

Ihrn-foonders 

lithographers,  males 

Iieckamiths 

I«op-sewittg,  females 

*  Besides  board  and  lodging. 


3  60to  4  50 

888 

3  88 

3  60to  3  06 

1  80to  1  80 

384 

f43to      48 

3  36  to  5  04 

3  60  to  5  76 

36to  1  80 

450 


3  16to  8  88 


198 


888 
8  16  to  8  88 


1  44 

3  06  to  3  84 


*96to  1  44 


3  60to  4  33 
384to  433 


3  88to  4  68 
3  60to  1  44 
8  70to  5  04 


1  80to  3( 


384 
834 

t  Children's  wages. 


3  40to  4  33 
73to  1  33 
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Table  Bhowing  the  average  weekly  rates  ef  XeX>or  paid  in  the  Xitriel  vf  Chemaiit,  4^—Ctmifi. 


^1 


^1 


M^H 


I 


Mftcbine  baildliur : 

MAchine  smitha 

Machine  wood- workers .. 

Other  workers 

Kmoxw 

Match-manofiACtarers,  males 

Mechanioions  and  opticians. 
Millers 

Miners: 

Metal 


#4  90 

•B64to  336 
3  76to  S  04 
3  18to  3  96 


#4  33 

fSGDto  5  04 
3  16  to  3  88 
S88to  396 


|3  16to|5  78 
8  53to  4  33 
3  00to  4  33 
85»to  438 


|8  16toDM 


4  33 

600 


853 


8  40to  4tt 

3  6410  3  36 

f46to     84 


888to  336 


Slate.. 


Stone 

Coal .*.. 

Modistes  or  milliners,  females 

Nail  factories 

Needle  and  pin  makers  . . . 

Painters  and  Tamishers,  pr>  C 

naroentol i 

Point-l<Me  workers,  females 

Oil-eloth  mannfactore 

Paper  manofaotore 

Paviors... 

Potters,  general  work 

Portfolios,  leather  and  fiinoyf 

goods ( 

Pattern-drawer j. 

Photographers | 

Plaster  of  Paris  or  gypsum 
manofactare 

Playing-card  mann&ctare .  i 

Powder-mills 

Printers  or  type-setters ... 
Printers,  hoys  and  girls... 
Parse,  glove,  and  cap  makers. 

Qnarrymen 

Kibbon-mannfactare 

Roofing-factories 

Bopo-makers 

Saddlers 

Saw-mills 

Scrow-manafactnre 

Sculptors.... •  ... 

Shoe-makers 

Sieye-makers 

Slater  or  roof-ooverer 

Smiths: 

Copper-smiths 

Ca  Uery-emitbs 

Boiler-smiths 

Technical  instruments.. 

Kail-smiths, 

Blacksmiths 

Soap-boilers 

Spinning : 


8  16to  3  38 
8  16to  5  96 


8  16 


1  68to  3  16 

1  44to  8  16 
1  15to  1  30 
1  44  to  3  16 
1  15to  1  30 
4  33to  6  48 
4  33to  6  48 
73to  1  80 


144to  4m 

I  44to  8« 


5  64  to  3  96 
3  48to  8  53 


*73to      96 
I      888to  468 

144 


334to  648 


13  to  S  9 

•144 

nSOto  14« 

1  80to  438 

96to  lt» 


3  60to  3  84 
576 


3  34to  4  33 


8b8to  3  60 

360 

3  16to  8  88 

130to  1  44 


5  76to  7  80 
«8  53ton08 


1  78to  316 
3  16  to  5  04 
180  to  9  86 

180to  438 

504to  368 


360 


3  60to  4  33 
*1  80 


853to  384 
1  80to  8  16 


5  40 

73to  1  44 

3  34  to  3  43 


3  96to  4  68 

1  Oeto  1  44 

388 

360 


8  88to  5  76 
108to  8  16 
853to  334 
8  16to  4  38 


9  86 
8  58  to  3  66 


8  88to  3  36 
433 
396 
334 


*96to  lie 
35310  431 
1  4ito  3  66 


1  08to   180 

8  88 

888to  334 


*96to  1  63 
1  44 

n  44 


604 
840 
353 

4  14 

600 
360 

5  16 
4  33 


8  88  to  « 
ICdto  39 
3  16to  3  46 
1  44to  916 


.8  16to  8  53 
888 


3  88to  4  33 
*1  08to  1  44 


1  44to  8  88 

"siito'i'es' 

n  80to  8  16 


180to  986 

*3*59to*4  9 

9# 


Cotton. 


Loose  yam.. 


Cam-yam 

Flax  spinning. . . 
Stitch  or  loop  work . 


*1  98 
360 

1  80to  4  33 
1  63to  3  34 

f54to  73 
3  34  to  1  69 

f36to  48 
8  16to  3  88 
1  44to  1  68 

t43to      48 


360 
858 


834to  388 
3  16to  3  84 
8  16to  3  84 


396 
96tO  180 


{ 


3  5Sto  3  38 
tl68 

888to  130 


lieto  361 
186 


}• 


*  Besides  board  and  lodging- 


{ 


8  88to4» 
144  to  180 


t  Children's  wages. 
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TQbU9hotcin^  the  average  weekly  rates  of  labor  paid  in  the  district  ofChemnitz,  ^*c — Cont'd. 


Stocking- weavers: 
Hand 


Machine. 


StooUng-finune  builders 

Stooe^oAiTies 

Steoe-eiiUers 

StoDft-workers,  serpentiiie . . . 

Stone^etter 

8traw-hAt  nuumfaottire 

Strings  for  musical  Instm- 


Soooory  factory 

Steam-engine  firemen . 

Tailors.^ ". 

Tanners  

Tile  or  brick  layers  . . . 

TUe-makera 

Tin-foonders 

Tinkers 

Tamers  in  metal 

Tsmers  in  wood 

Umbfella-makers 

Upholsterers  &.  tnink-makers 
W  slkiDg-stick  or  oane-mann< 

CKtniers 

Watch  and  dock  makers. . . . 

WesTing-slaio  makers < 

WearlDg-cbair  makers 
Wnriog  silk-weaTer . 
^    Hand-weavers : 

On  dam&sli 

Onpiqn6 

Onqnfltsand  carpets.... 

On  ftistian  and  lining) 

calico 5 

Wheelwri^ts 

WiTo^otb  weavers 

Wood.pollBhing 

wood-work,  boi.es  and  oases. 
Wood-work,  wooden  toys .... 
wool-eaid  manafhcture 

'WodleD-ctoth  weavers 

^Woolen-doth  shearers .  -. 


il 

II 

^1 


$1  44  toll  80 
f&4to      7S 

8  itfto  5  76 

433 


3S4to  780 
'i'wto  "5'76 


384 

8  86 

3  34to  3  60 


5  76tO  7  80 

1  08 

3  64to  5  76 


8  88t0  3  18 
8  76t0  1  80 
8  58t0  3  96 


540 

1  68to  3  84 

90to  1  44 

3  24 


8  16 


Wool-printlng J 


840 


409 
853 


3  60to  1  08 


3  84to  4  68 

f^Uij/  36 


m. 

fill 

3  sly 


13  60 
|4  33to  7  80 


384 to  4  38 
144 


8  88to  4  S8 

8  16to  3  60 

8  88 

8  16to  3  34 


8S3 
853 


8  88to  4  68 


384 
8  88to  1  44 
4  33to  1  03 


8  40 


8  16to  3  60 
864 


\.     3S4to  3  60 


^^ 


$1  08  tola  16 

96 

3  16to  5  76 

1  44to  8  88 

888to  360 


3  60to  4  50 

438 

888to  360 


1  80to  3  18 

3  16to  3  60 
8  70tO  3  60 

4  33t0  504 
8  88to  5  76 

1  08 
85Sto  384 


858to  360 


8S8to  360 


888to  438 

8  16to  8  88 

8  16  to  8  53 

1  80to  3  60 

1  44  to  t43 

1  08tO  840 
1  56 

3  16to  8  88 


|1  44  tola  88 

tl  08 

108to  180 

1  80to  888 

'"3*60*to"5"76 


8  53to  3  84 
353 

1  68to  360 
1  44 

888 

8  53to  3  60 


8  16to  5  04 
108 

8'34to  1  44 
1  98 
360 
1  68tO  438 
8  16to  3  96 
3  16  to  5  04 
8  88to  3  96 


853 


180 
1  98to  8  53 


1  80to  8  16 
1  44to  8  88 

1  44tO  8  40 


1  80to  8  88 


1  68to  3  88 
883 


*  Beddes  board  and  lodging. 


t  Children's  wages. 


34  1. 
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WAGES  IN  SAXONY  IN  1870. 

BaaJcet-making  in  Ztcenkau^  Saxony. — ^In  27  factories,  with  73  skilled  la- 
borers and  30  apprentices,  good  workmen  earn  per  week  4  thalers  s 
$2.88 ;  tliree  of  the  above  factories  manufacture  exclusively  children's 
cradle-baskets. 

Chair-makers  in  Waldheim^  Saxony. — Chair-makers,  per  week,  from 
$2.16  to  $2.88 ;  polishers,  per  week,  from  $3.60  to  $4.32  ^  packers,  per 
week,  from  $1.44  to  1.80. 

Casks  and  ban^elfactory  iti  Ddbeln,  Saxony, — Coopers,  per  week,  from 
$4.32  to  $7.20 ;  finisher  of  small  casks  and  barrels,  per  week,  irom  $2.16 
to  $4.32. 

Day-laborers  in  cooper-shops,  for  12  working-hours,  receive  40  cents; 
unskilled  laborers,  30  cents. 

Straw-plaiUng  in  ZwenkaUy  Saxony.-^This  industry  is  chiefly  carried 
on  by  women  and  children,  besides  their  housework  and  school-hours; 
such  of  the  men  as  are  occupied  during  the  summer-months  in  brick- 
kilns, &c.,  plait  straw  in  the  winter.  The  earnings  for  men  per  day  are 
not  less  than  18  cents;  women,  10  cents;  children,  while  attending 
schools,  4  cents. 

Paper  and  pasteboard  manufacturey  Chemnitz^  Saxony.— Ws^ges  vary 
from  96  cents  to  $3.60  per  week. 

Fasteboard  boxes  and  other  articles  of  pasteboard,  BuchholZy  Saxoni/.^ 
Men,  per  week,  from  $2.52  to  $4.32 ;  women,  $1.20  to  $1.80 ;  children, 
36  cents  to  39  cents. 

The  above  Industry  consists  of  the  manufacture  of  boxes  for  chocolate, 
candies,  soaps,  perfumeries,  gloves,  hose  and  half-hose,  trimmings, 
labels,  envelopes,  tickets,  &c. 

Playing-card  factories  at  ChemnitZj  Saxony. — Wages  per  week  for 
men,  $2.16  to  $3.60 :  wages  per  week  for  women,  84  cents  to  $1.80. 

Manufacture  of  Chinese  iantems,  tfec,  Zwenkau^  iSooxmy.— Children, 
over  12  years  of  age,  working  from  3  to  4  hours  per  day,  earn  weekly 
from  36  cents  to  48  cents;  men,  working  12  hours  per  day,  earn  daily 
from  36  cents  to  48  cents. 

Printing-offices  in  Chemnitz^  Saxony. — ^Type-setters  and  printers,  per 
week,  $2.88  to  $5.76 ;  women  and  girls,  $1.20  to  $1.80 ;  apprentices, 
72  cents  to  $1.68. 

Leather-belting  for  machines,  &c.,  Chemnitz,  Saxony. — Men,  per  week, 
$2.52  to  $4.32 ;  women,  $1.20  to  $1.68. 

Kid-glove  sewing  at  Oberwiesenthaly  Saxony. — Wages,for  1  dozen  gloves, 
sewed,  54  cents. 

Felt  and  cloth  shoe  factory,  Waldheim,  Saxony. — ^Mefi,  per  week,  $3.60. 

Cigar  factory,  Waldheim,  Saxony. — I^[)llers  and  assorters,  per  week, 
<male  and  female,)  $1.20  to  $3.60 ;  girls,  12  to  16  years  of  age,  72  cents 
to  $1.68 ;  children,  under  14  years  of  age,  36  cents  to  72  cents. 

Slate-quarries^  Bochlitz^  Saxony. — Daily  earnings  from  36  cents  to  40 
<^ents. 

Earthen  and  stone  ware  manufacture,  Chemnitz,  Saxony. — Weekly  earn- 
ings of  men,  $2.16  to  $5.76 ;  women  and  boys  (14  to  16  years  of  age,) 
$1.20  to  $1.44.    Working-hours  in  summer-time,  12 ;  in  winter,  10. 

Cloth-weaving  establishments  in  Meerane,  Saxony. — Weekly  earnings  of 
men,  $2.16  to  $3.60;  weekly  earnings  of  women,  $1.62;  weekly  earn- 
ings of  children,  36  cents  to  48  cents. 

Plush-weaving,  Froliburg,  iStoony.— Men,  $1.44  to  $1.80. 
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CITY  LOCAL-EXPRBSS  CX>B1PANIBS  IN  8AX0XT. 


naoe. 


Nune  of  company. 


Wages  per  week. 


Amuberg. 

Chemolu. 

Do.... 


Do.. 
DSbeln. 


Waldheim . 

Leianie 

Hittweida. 


Expreaa 

MiUler'a  Expreaa  Company 

Exjpreasmeira  InatitatioD,  (yellow  marks  of 

distinctioD) 

United  Expressmen  Institation,  (white  marks 

of  distinction) 

Expressmen's  Institation 

Expres8men*s  Institution 

Express 

Express  Company 


1863 
1861 


1868 


1868 
1863 


1863 
1867 
1861 


90 


50 


11.80,  without  percentage. 
13.16  to  I3.70. 

#1.80  to  18.53. 

11.68. 

]  These  expressmen  work  for 

(    their  own  account  and  pay 

I     a  weekly  amount  of  18  oentt 

j     for  the  loan  of  tools,  Slo, 

•1.93. 

$1.44  to  13.16. 


The  above  coDsista  mainly  in  unskilled  labor  of  every  kind,  garden 
work,  transportation  and  packing  of  fornitare  and  other  articles,  carry- 
ing of  circulars,  cards,  bills,  &c.,  &c 

PBIGES  OP  PACTOEY-LABOR  IN  CHEMNITZ  IN  1872. 

The  statements  presented  in  the  preceding  six  pages  show  the  rates 
paid  for  mechanical  and  other  labor  in  the  district  of  Chemnitz  during 
the  year  1860,  and  in  the  years  from  1864  to  1868^  inclusive ;  also  the 
weekly  wages  which  obtained  in  the  year  1871,  classified  according  to  the 
population  of  the  respective  towns,  which  tables,  as  well  as  the  given  state- 
ment of  wages  in  Saxony  in  1870,  have  been  translated  from  the  reports 
of  the  Chemnitz  chamber  of  commerce.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
lates  in  the  latter  years  exhibit  a  considerable  increase  over  those  of 
1860. 

The  rates  which  prevailed  in  1872,  when  the  author  visited  this  dis- 
trict, and  which  are  presented  in  the  following  pages,  showed  a  decided 
advance  over  those  of  1871 : 


Occnpation. 


III 


Per  week. 


Hen. 


Women.         Children. 


Hosiery  finotories  :* 

Stockinjs-weavers,  according  to  skill  and  in- 

dostry 

Ordinary  hands 

Soperintondent  of  fiustory 

liachinlsts 

lK>cksmiths 

Spoolers,  weavers,  &e 

Sleachers 

Edshif^-maohine  workers 

Bydraolic-press  men 

Pmisbers,  ossorters,  stampers 

Spoolers 


weavers,  on  piecework'. 
Cotters,  on  piecework . . 
Sewers,  on  piecework ... 
Pormers,  on  piecework.. 

Pinishers 

ICsster^finishers   

Finishers*  aseistan^ 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


12  88to$3  60 
1  44  to  3  16 
5  04  to  8  64 
3  60to  504 
3  60to  504 


3  13 
8  88to  5  76 
3  88to  504 


|1  80to43  88 
^  1  44 


4  44 


1  44  to  1  80 
1  68 
8  40 
3  04 
1  Oflto  1  36 
1  93to  8  88 
1  80 


4  68to  6  48 


1  68to  8  16 
•  This  eetabliBhment,  beside  the  fixed  wages,  pays  on  extra  percentage  for  good  work. 
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Oooapfttion. 

Hi 

Wages  per  week. 

Men. 

Women. 

Chfldrso. 

Hoeiery  feotory— Contlnned. 

Ifonnen  ..................................... 

10 
10 
10 

10.40 

10.40 

10.40 

10.40 

10.40 

10.40 

ia40 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

»9  16  to  19  88 
1  56  to  1  68 

DrMflora..  •••........... -*..•«.>. ............ 

$3*66toi4"39 
394 

.............. 

Preasers 

" 

Another  fhctory: 

Stocldmr-woavoTB..  «-..-• -.«....- 

Spoolers 

1  44 

9  16 
988 
1  69to  9  16 
1  08to  1  80 
1  SO  to  1  56 
108to  1  44 
144to  180 

Griove-maken .................'.............. . 

OIoTOAod  stookiDg  formers 

Cotton-clove  ilnf  shers • 

Ck>tton -glove cutters ......................... 

Weiivera  of  cloves  on  frfunes  ................ 

Weavers  of  doves  on  flrAmos..... ...... ...... 

i'eoto'iii' 



Weavers  of  glove-oloth  on  powor-looms 

Girls,  at  piecework 

144to  1  80 
1  44  to  9  16 

0  79to   190 
079to  190 
108to   168 

1  44to  199 

1  44 

1  80tO  9  16 

Girls,  ornamenting  and  embroidering 

Girls,  making  hand  silk-points 

Girls,'  making  bntton-hofes,  dMX,  by  hand. .... 

............  t 

Tarn  fiftotory :                                          . 

Spinners,  on  pleoerrork 

439 

H  06to|ia 

Assorters.  &o..  ner  10.000  snindles 

Taming-in  on  self-acting  machines 

108 

Twlrlera 

1  44  to  1  80 
1  80  to  9  16 

Weighers,  packers 

Grinders,  poUshers 

3  94to  3  60 

3  94tO  3  49 

4  68tO  5  40 
9  59to  3  94 

t7  90ton99 
306 to  3  84 

349 

t9  40 

790 
4  39to  5  76 
9  88to  3  60 
988to  360 
9  40to  9  88 
9  16to  9  40 

988 

3  94 

9  59to  3  94 

959to  439 

394to  648 

Spinners 

Locksmiths 

Watchmen  and  day^laborers 

Carding    and   spuming   master,  machine- 
bnilder,  iui  ...f....... 

Hachinists,  gas-fitters,  &c 

19  to  13 
19  to  13 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

Weavers,  on  nand4ooms  .................... 

|198 

I)yeing: 

Foreman 

AtMiistant foreman   ......r 

Dyers........ 

Firemen 

laborers .. 

At  other  work 

1  44to  1  80 

180 
136 

i  44t»  i  ii 

Danask  factory : 

Mnchf  no*Iooms ............................... 

Finishers 

Chain*shearers.......  -.-..    .  -,--- 



Hand-loom  weavers.................  ...... 

Work-maiitAni 

• 

Preparatory  machines - 

ii 

Iffacbine'works'':^ 

lV>rers.  nlAnArs.  snrow-mnlthH 

450 
504 
594 
576 
958 
6  79 
790 
680 
988 
348 
454 
6  48 
4  56 
3  94 
396 
3  78 
439 

Turners . 

Founders  and  molders  .... 



Hammersmiths 

Strikers .... 

Tinsmiths ....  ...    .. 

CofinersfniOis     . .  . 

BrasiGra.  (kettle-makers) 

•.... 

Vamishers ............    .................... 

....•• 

Pattem.makera  .. 

Polishers   ....: 

Bl<tcksmiths 

.•••.. 

Grinders          .         ...                    • 

Smelters     

Locknnithfl 



Saddlors  . 

...» 

Joiners 



*  Seventy-three  bonrs  of  labor  prodnoe,  <m  the  average,  13,000  pounds  of  stocking-yam  Ka  tt^ 
1  And  houseoroom.  . 

\  The  difference  between  the  wages  of  male  and  female  labor  consists,  mainly,  in  the  nianaftotarsof 
finer  articles,  Intrusted  to  the  former. 
(  Hoars  of  labor  per  week,  60. 
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Ooonpation. 

Hoara    of 
labor  per 
day. 

Wages  per  week. 

Hen. 

Women. 

Children. 

Machine-Worka  Aaeooiation : 

Praii^Tff..;.  .            

$3  60to  5  76 

6  4Sto  7  43 

888 

144 

396to  433 

5  04  to  5  i6 

888 

433to  730 

888to  433 

1  63 

3  60t«  4  33 
504to  730 

888 

8  88to  3  60 
86tO  108 

8  16to  3  60 

4  38to  5  04 

8  16to  3  60 

5  76to  7  30 

384to  433 
5  76to  8  64 

3  60to  4  33 
5  04to  6  48 

360to  433 
5  04  to  6  48 
1  98to  8  88 

5  76to  6  46 
asato  888 

6  48tol0  08 
5  04  to  10  80 
504to  865 

4  33to  7  03 
3  60to  5  76 
3  60  to  5  76 

5  76to  8  65 
8  64  to  18  00 
1  44  to  3  60 

Braxiers.  on  vieoework • 

sSSS^.!7.^!!!!.:.^""".!;:^.^."^^^ 



•      Boys 

Coppwworka: 
Ccpperain  i  tha  r .....................  r  T  **  T  T  *.  T - 

Coppormnitiia,  OD  ptooework  ......  ...^..i-..^- 

Anifitantfl  ...'..,.T 

Fonndera 

Caat-polisbors .•.......■.■..■■. 

Boys 

SmitL-abop: 
f^itha 

Bmitha.  on  pioeowork 

^keriv!...™....;.:.:...::..^^ 

Tnmera' abop  t 
Tuniera 

AnpfTMitiftA^, flr^  to  third  year....r...Tr 

Bortog-machinea: 
Borera  ....................................... 

Borera,  on  piecework........ 

Planing-maohhieat 
Planera 

Planers,  on  pi4M^ework 

Loekamitba'abop: 
Machine  looksmitba 

Cahtnet^bop: 

Hodol-makerai  caipentera,  on  piecework  .... 

Tinabop: 
Tinamitha 

Tinsmiths,  on  piecework 

Aaaiatants'....*. 



'Wire-weaTing  abop : 
WoBTera,  (chiefly  on  piecework) 

TTnakil  Iwi  laborers . . . .  T 

Maebine-worka.  making  embroidering  macbinea : 

T^ocksmiths *. 

Iron«tnmer8  ................................. 

plMiera 

Borera  ....•••.....•.•...•........•.......•.•. 

Poliabera 

Bmitha 

\f  •r.hinA.lnHlilAn.  ImntHnir  nn  mnAhlnM) 

Althoagh  the  preceding  statements  show  the  price  of  labor  in  the 
manafactnring  establishments  of  Chemnitz  as  prepared  chiefly  by  the 
respective  proprietors,  yet  as  it  is  believed  that  some  of  the  notes  of  the 
anthor,  taken  as  he  visited  the  factories,  will  afford  additional  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  they  are  reproduced  here : 

Harimann  &  Oo?8  machine-worlcs, 

Chemnitz,  Saxony,  September  16, 1872, 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Eider,  United  States  consul,  visited  the  works 
of  the  Saxon  Machine  Company,  (Hartmann  &  Co.,)  the  largest  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  in  Saxony,  and,  except  Borsig's,  at  Berlin,  the 
largest  in  Germany.    About  200  men  are  employed. 
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The  following  are  the  rates  of  wages  or  weekly  earnings  of  the  men: 

Molders  on  piecework,  from  6  to  8  thalers,  $4.30  to  $5.76. 

Machinists  q,pd  riveters,  average  $4.68. 

Carpenters  and  wood- workers,  5  thalers,  $3.60.  (These  formerly 
worked  by  the  piece  and  earned  more.) 

Common  laborers,  4  thalers,  $2.88. 

Apprentices,  first  year,  20  groschen  per  week,  (48  cents;)  second  year, 
84  cents,  and  an  increase  of  10  groschen,  (24  cents,)  each  sabseqaent 
year.  There  are  about  75  apprentices  and  125  young  men  under  instruc- 
tions employed;  200  in  all. 

(Hours  of  labor,  10  per  day.) 

Coal  now  costs  7  thalers  ($5.04)  per  ton,  formerly  5  thalers.  It  is 
brought  from  the  district  of  Zwickau,  about  60  miles. 

They  import  part  of  the  pigiron  used  from  England  and  Scotland. 

They  make  cotton  and  woolen  machinery,  locomotives,  and  a  variety 
of  other  machinery. 

Hbssel  &  Co.^8  dartmsk'f actor y. 

Visited  the  factory  of  Hossel  &  Co.,  who  make  damasks,  velvets,  reps, 
&c.,  some  all  wool.  They  employ  a  few  men  and  800  women.  Wages 
average  as  follows : 

Women,  23  thalers  per  week,  $1.98. 

Men  in  miu,  4^  to  5  thalers,  $3.24  to  $3.60. 

Men  dyers,  4^  to  5  thalers,  $3.24  to  $3.60. 

An  allowance  of  1  thaler  ^72  cents)  per  month  for  rent  is  made  to 
the  married  men  who  have  oeen  employed  in  this  establishment  for 
more  than  one  year,  and  20  silver  groschen  (48  cents)  if  under  a  year. 

Many  of  their  working-people  live  out  of  the  city  and  bring  their 
dinners.  They  are  very  frugal,  living  largely  on  coffee  and  potatoes. 
They  had  little  kettles  with  coffee,  some  had  bread,  others  potatoes, 
some  both.  They  cooked  their  potatoes  and  warmed  their  coffee  iD  the 
mill.  Men  with  families  live  in  two  rooms,  paying  from  3  to  4  thalers 
.  ($2.16  to  $2.88)  per  month  in  the  city,  but  in  the  country  only  about 
30  thalers  ($21.60)  per  year. 

Wages  of  masons. — Men  and  women  at  work  on  an  addition  to  the  fac- 
tory earn  as  follows : 

Bricklayers,  per  week,  5  thalers,  $3.60. 

Master  masons,  6  thalers,  $4.32. 

Women  to  mix  mortar  and  assist  the  masons,  earn  during  the  build- 
ing season  4  thalers,  ($2.88.)  These  women  are  chiefly  from  Bohemia, 
who  return  home  and  remain  during  the  winter. 

N^ottingham  Knitting  Company^  (Mr.  Felkner,  manager.)  Established 
by  Mr.  Mundella,  M.  P.,  of  England,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  stock- 
holders. 

Wages  of  men  in  factory,  average  $3.60  per  week. 

Wages  of  females  in  factory,  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  week ;  average,  $1.44. 

Their  principal  factory  is  at  Pausa,  a  small  village  of  about  2,000  in- 
habitants, near  Hof,  and  not  far  from  Bavaria,  where  iirom  1,800  to 
2,000,  chiefly  females,  are  employed.  They  have  their  knittingfi-araes 
at  their  homes,  where  all  the  members  of  the  family  work,  and  earn  bat 
from  3  to  4  thalers  per  week,  at  piecework.  They  receive  from  44  to  130 
Bgr,  ($1.06  to  $3.12,)  per  dozen.  On  the  finest  hose,  selling  at  8 -thalers 
per  dozen,  the  price  paid  is  but  130  groschen,  and  as  a  family  of  ordi- 
nary size  can  complete  but  1  dozen  per  week,  their  earnings  ($3.12)  are 
very  small.  In  the  factory  at  Pausa  the  females  earn  but  from  1  to  2 
thalers,  (72  cents  to  $1.44,)  per  week. 
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E.  Starke  &  Co.y  manufacturers  of  common  cotton  hosiery,  employ 
about  300  hands. 
The  men  earn  5  thalers  per  week,  $3.60. 
Women  to  finish  goods,  2^  to  3  thalers,  $1.80  to  $2.16. 


LEIPSIO,  SAXONY. 


The  two  annual  statements  of  Mr.  Consul  Steuart,  as  given  below, 
exhibit  the  kind  and  value  of  merchandise  manufactured  in  this  dis- 
trict which  in  the  years  indicated  found  a  market  in  the  United  States. 

Statement  of  the  de$oription  €md  vahte  of  merchandise  certified  at  theZHpHc  consulate  and 
exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  ending  September  30, 1973  and  1872. 


Kind  of  merchandise. 


Valae. 


1873.  187SL 


Woolen  and  half-woolen  goods 

Fan  and  skins 

Cotton  and  Unen  goods 

Books,  music  ana  piotares 

Hnaical  and  other  instrnments 

Laoes  and  trimmings 

Drogs 

Kid  gloves 

Honum  hair 

Tojs  and  fancy. ware 

Bristles 

Haohinery  and  iron-ware 

HisoeUaneoot 

Total  valne  in  United  States  gold  dollars 


•808,634 

523,782 

383,786 

376, 770 

255,833 

169,  P76 

83,409 

90,646 

86,265 

55.556 

35,447 

6.515 

53,438 


$1,306,639 

430,390 

363.560 

886.565 

273.955 

279.658 

99,144 

163,577 

87,564 

66,345 

47,649 

14,064 

29,430 


2,929,057 


3.448.54a 


Leipsic  is  celebrated  for  its  three  annual  fairs,  and  for  its  extensive 
book-making  establishments.  Its  book  trade  being  the  largest  in  the 
world,  the  following  brief  notice  may  j)rove  interesting. 


THE  BOOK  TRADE  OF  LEIPSIO. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  literary  and  scientific  world  that  this  city 
distances  all  others  in  the  book  trade,*  particularly  for  works  in  the  Ger- 
man tongue ;  and  not  for  that  alone,  but  also  in  the  majority  of  modern 
and  dead  languages. 

As  the  American  author  intrusts  his  manuscript  to  a  publisher  in 
New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  so  does  the  French  writer  with  one 
in  Paris,  the  English  with  one  in  London,  and  the  German,  and,  it  might 
almost  be  said,  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  with  the  publishers  of  Leip- 
sic, this  being  the  metropolis  of  German  letters,  and  only  a  few  good 
works  are  published  at  other  places  in  the  German  Empire. 

The  sale  of  books  forms  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  com- 
merce here;  it  alone  is  said  to  amount  to  two  millions  of  dollars  yearly. 
In  fact  the  whole  book  trade  of  Germany  is  centered  on  the  spot,  and 
every  bookseller  in  Germany  and  the  adjoining  countries  has  an  agent 
here.  Six  hundred  booksellers  sometimes  assemble  at  the  Easter  fair 
to  settle  their  annual  accounts  and  purchases,  and  there  are  130  resi- 
dents and  40  printing-offices.  They  have  an  exchange  of  their  own 
called  the  Deutsche  Buchhandler  Borse,  where  they  meet  and  transact 
business. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  publishers  are  F.  Brockhaus,  editor 
of  the  far-famed  Conv.er8ations-Lexicon,  and  Baron  Tauchnitz. 
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The  Leipsic  City  Directory  for  1871  gives  the  names  of  249  book-firms 
iu  a  popalatioQ  of  106,925,  smaller  thian  that  of  WashiDgton  City,  of 
-which  114  are  publishers,  part  of  them  having  their  own  printing-estab- 
lishments; 21  are  book-commission-merchants ;  21  are  music  pablishera 
and  dealers ;  6  are  antiquarians,  some  of  them  being  firms  of  great 
importance. 

The  celebrated  Leipsic  auction-sales  of  books  and  objects  of  art  are 
conducted  by  three  book-firms,  at  certain  regular  stated  periods.  In 
3868,  twelve  such  auctions  were  held,  resulting  in  the  aggregate  sales  of 
54,200  works,  comprising  some  200,000  volumes,  and  net  proceeds  of 
$36,000.  In  1869,  there  were  eleven  auction-sales,  with  60,000  works 
and  250,000  volumes,  an  aggregate  sale  of  $54,000.  The  most  impor- 
tant sale  during  this  year  was  that  of  the  library  of  the  late  Emperor 
Maximilian  of  Mexico,  which  realized  $16,560,  and  attracted  purchasers 
not  only  from  England  and  France,  but  from  the  United  States. 

Besides  these  book-auctions,  there  were  two  autograph-auction-sales, 
consisting  of  3,300  numbers,  and  six  auctions  of  objects  of  art,  number- 
ing 15.000. 

In  tne  year  1870,  in  consequence  of  the  Franco-German  war,  there 
were  but  seven  auctions  of  books  and  six  of  objects  of  art. 

Comparative  statement  of  the  works  published  ly  the  German  hook-trade  of  Leipsic  during  tU 

years  1868, 1869,  and  1870. 


Sattjeetof  irorkt. 


1868.       1869.      im 


EnoyolopediaA ;  works  of  reference ;  science  of  literatnre. . . 

Theology 

H adooal  eoonomy  and  law ;  politics  and  itatistios 

Medical,  surgical,  veterinary  sciences        

l^atoral  sciences  I  obemistry  and  pharmacy 

Philosophy 

Edacational  and  text  books 

Juvenile 

Classics  and  oriental  languages ;  antiquity  and  mythology  . 

Modem  languages 

History  anabi^raphy 

Geography 

Matnematics  and  astronomy 

Military  science  and  horses 

Commerce  and  industry 

Architecture,  machinery,  railroads,  and  navigation 

Forestry  and  hunting  {  mining  and  smelting 

Housekeeping,  agrlcnltuie,  and  gardening 

Belles  lettres , 

Fine-arts;  copy*books  and  stenography 

Freemasonry 

Miscellaneous  works 1 •• 

Slavic  and  Hungarian  works 

Periodicals 


196 
1,440 
970 
5S8 
636 
196 
966 
946 
440 
33S 
710 
990 
134 
firil 
425 
190 

63 
980 
958 
437 

14 
3bl 

38 
237 


96S 

1,607 

1,141 

517 

675 

197 

1.131 

329 

471 

335 

634 

969 

ld4 

306 

494 

913 

93 

305 

435 
8 
364 
09 
335 


1,4:0 
1,014 
419 
535 
103 
997 
935 
3» 
9*7 
6H 
934 
114 
349 
411 
19i 
91 
351 
739 
346 
381 
389 
50 
911 


Total  for  each  year. . . 
Total  for  three  years  . 


10.348     11,161  I9.d6< 
31,375 


LEIPSIC  FAIRS. 

This  quaint  old  city  reposes  in  its  normal  inactivity,  except  daring 
one  of  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  it  becomes  the  principal  mart 
and  exchange  of  Northern  Europe. 

Three  large  fairs  are  held  here  annually,  one  beginning  the  first  of 
January,  called  Neujdhrs  mesae;  another,  the  second  Sunday  after  Kaster, 
or  the  Osier  mesae;  and,  lastly^  the  Michaelmas  messe  in* October.  Oif 
these  three,  each  of  them  lasting  three  weeks,  the  Easter  fair,  already 
referred  to,  is  by  far  the  most  important  These  fairs  are  visited  by 
merchants  and  foreigners  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe, 
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sometimes  to  the  number  of  its  actual  population.  The  money  transac- 
tions at  one  time  amounted  to  80,000,(H)0  of  thalers  annually,  though  of 
late  they  have  fallen  short  of  this  sum. 

These  fairs  date  back  to  the  middle  ages,  and  for  a  long  x)eriod  have 
been  well  known  throughout  all  £urope.  Indeed,  among  all  the  multi- 
tude of  foreigners  who  flock  togetheT  every  spring  to  transact  their 
business  in  I^ipsic,  it  is  probable  that  many  a  well-educated  Greek  and 
Asiatic  knows  more  about  this  one  city  than  he  does  about  the  country 
to  which  he  belongs.  During  the  fair  all  the  principal  Squares  and 
streets  of  the  city  are  filled  with  long  lines  of  temporary  booths,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  shops,  in  which  goods  of  all  kinds  are  exposed  for 
sale — ^hardware,  cloths,  Bohemian  glass  and  porcelain,  furs  of  every 
variety,  pottery,  boots  and  hats,  artificial  flowers  and  hair,  jewelry,  toys, 
pipes  and  amber- work — in  short,  it  is  one  great  bazaar,  \7here  no  pro- 
duct of  human  industry  seems  to  be  without  its  mart 

Every  hotel  and  lodging-house  is  filled  to  overflowing;  the  streets 
axe  thronged  with  strange  costumes  and  faces.  Persians  and  Arme- 
nians, with  their  peculiar  manners  and  dress ;  Polish  Jews,  with  their 
long  black  buttoned-up  frocks  reaching  to  the  ankles,  gaunt,  wily-look- 
ing men,  and  excellent  specimens  of  the  typical  Israelite;  Tyrolese, 
Americans,  and  English,  Greeks  and  Turks,  are  mingled  together  as  in 
a  masquerade.  The  real  business  of  the  fair  is  seldom  seen  by  the 
tourist,  being  carried  on  at  the  exchange,  or  b5rse,  as  it  is  called,  where 
the  merchants  meet  and  transact  their  business. 

Most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  send  representatives  here  with  their 
produce.  Three  or  four  hundred  guests  sit  down  daily  at  the  tables- 
d'hdte  of  some  of  the  principal  hotels ;  gardens  and  coffee-houses  are 
thronged ;  theaters  are  filled,  and  the  concert  and  beer-gardens,  as  well 
as  the  circus-tents,  crowded. 

Beaching  Leipsic  a  few  days  before  the  October  fair,  the  author  was 
nevertheless  prevented,  owing  to  previous  arrangements  for  visiting 
manufacturing  districts  which  constituted  the  main  purpose  of  his  visit, 
from  remaining  during  its  continuance.  Its  near  approach  was  indicated 
by  the  booths  which  were  in  course  of  erection,  as  well  as  by  the  crowded 
state  of  the  hotels,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  prices  for  accoinmo- 
dation. 

MECHANICAL  LABOR. 

Bates  of  wages  in  Leipsic  and  vicinity  in  1872. 


Trades. 

Time. 

Wage*. 

nAcknmlthfl 

Per  dnv 

$0  41  to  $0  93 
76  to       97 

Brioklayers  

....do 

....do 

65  to       73 

Carpenters 

..    do 

76  to       93 

Coopers  

Per  "week  .  . 

3  57  to   4  28 

^fl^iniftts , 

rto 

3  57  to   4  38 

Plikateiem 

....do 

4  28  to   5  71 

fiioemak^rf} ...........^  . 

do   

3  57  to   4  65 

do 

5  00  to   5  47 

Tmilors 

....do 

3  57  to   4  65 

TsniMrni 

.  .  do 

3  57  to   4  38 

Tin-smiths 

....do 

3  21  to   3  57 

Wheelwrights 

-4 

....do 

3  81  to   3  57 

FARM  LABOR. 


Experienced  hands  in  summer,  per  day,  65  cents;  in  winter,  60  cents. 
Ordinary  hands  in  summer,  60  cents;  in  winter,  57  cents. 
Female  servants,  per  month,  $1.70,  with  board. 
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FACTORY  LABOR. 

The  rates  of  wages  in  many  of  the  mannfactnring  towns  in  the  con- 
sular district  of  Leipsic  appear,  on  previous  pages,  under  the  heading 
**  Factory  labor  in  Gfermany.''  The  following  information  in  regard  to  a 
glove-factory  in  Altenburg  was  furnished  in  a  letter  from  the  proprietors, 
under  date  of  August  20, 1872: 

KID-GLOVE  FACTORY,  ALTENBURG,  DUCHY  OP  SAXONY. 

The  nnmbor  of  -workmen  coDsists  of  1,800  peraoos,  men,  women,  and  cbUdren,  some 
300  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  factories,  while  the  remainder  of  them  take  the  work 
to  their  homes. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  are  as  follows : 

Gloye-makers,  from  6  thalers,  $4.32,  and  upward. 

Tanners,  (kid,)  6  thalers,  $4.32. 

Dyers,  4  to  4i  thalers,  $2.86  to  $3.24. 

Day-laborers,  4  to  4i  thalers,  $2.88  to  $3.24. 

Sewers,  (children  inoladed,)  1  to  2  thalers,  $0.72  to  $1.44. 

The  nsnal  boors  of  labor  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  with  an  intermption  of  half 
boar  for  breakfast,  one  boor  for  dinner,  (at  noon,)  and  half  boor  for  limcheoni  (at  4 
p.  m.) 

It  is  difficult  to  give  the  exact  amount  of  the  expenses  either  of  a  &mily  or  of  a  sin- 
gle person ;  and  a  general  rule  in  regard  to  the  expenditures  of  the  laboring  daases 
cannot  be  accurately  stated,  as  the  outlay  is  goyemeil  by  the  income,  which  is  nsually 
all  expended. 

Although  France  has  almost  monopolized  the  production  of  goat-skin 
gloves,  in  which  she  excels,  yet  Germany  manufactures  to  a  large  extent 
the  medium  qualities,  which,  being  less  expensive,  are  more  readily  sold. 
Germany  was  represented  at  the  World's  Exhibition  at  Vienna  by  many 
of  its  most  important  glove-manufacturers.  Favorable  local  circum- 
stances, enabling  the  manufacturer  to  combine  tanning  and  dyeing  with 
the  production  of  gloves,  and  the  introduction  of  new  methods  for  per- 
fecting the  article,  has  conduced  to  make  German  gloves  an  important 
article  of  export.  There  are  in  the  German  Empire  towns  whose  prin- 
eipaJ  branch  of  industry  is  glove-making,  such  a«  Altenburg,  above  re- 
ferred to ;  Halberstadt,  in  Prussia;  Erlangin,  in  Bavaria ;  Arnstadt,  in 
fhuringia;  Haynau,  in  Silesia;  and  Esslingen,  in  Wurtemberg. 

DRESDEN,  SAXONY. 

The  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  more  celebrated  for  its  art- 
treasures  than  for  manufactures.  Few  European  capitals  contain  a 
f^reater  number  of  objects  calculated  to  gratify  a  refined  taste.  En- 
riched with  extensive  collections  of  paintings  and  statuary,  with  muse- 
ums of  anti<][neand  modern  art,  libraries,  and  public  gardens,  it  has  be- 
come a  favorite  resort  for  the  wealthy  of  all  nationalities,  large  numbers  of 
whom  make  it  their  place  of  permanent  abode.  It  is  a  favorite  residence  of 
English  and  American  families,  and  among  its  inhabitants  may  be  found 
many  men  of  learning  and  talent  Dresden  gives  its  name  to  the  re- 
nowned porcelain  ware  which  is  made  in  its  vicinity,  chiefly  at  Meissen, 
about  28  miles  distant.  Although  manufactories  and  other  industrial 
establishments  have  not  hitherto  been  erected,  yet,  as  the  United  States 
consul  at  that  place  states  in  his  communication,  ^^  the  steamships  on 
the  river  Elbe,  which  divides  the  city  into  two  parts,  the  old  and  the 
new,  (Altstadt  and  Neustadt,)  and. which  is  navigable  from  a  point  a 
little  above  Prague  in  Bohemia  to  Hamburg  on  the  German  Sea,  and 
the  iron-horse  on  the  land,  were  irresistible  in  opening  even  the  city  of 
Dresden,  euphemistically  called  ^  Elbe  Athens,'  to  the  inroads  of  an  indas- 
trial  era." 

BBESDEN-WABE. 

China  ware  oi  p^^rcelain  was  originally  brought  from  the  country  after 
which  it  is  namb^^  And  was  first  made  in  Europe  at  Meissen,  in  1710,  by 
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one  Botticher,  an  alchemist,  who,  after  wasting  a  great  deal  of  the  gold 
of  his  patron  (Angustos  I,  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony)  in  his 
search  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  stumbled,  by  accident,  upon  a  more 
sore  method  of  producing  the  precious  metals  by  the  discovery  of  an 
art  which  has  served  to  enrich  his  countrymen.  This  manufactory,  so 
celebrated  in  the  time  of  Augustus  II,  was  annihilated  in  the  ^'  seven- 
years'  war,"  being  then  plundered  and  its  workmen  and  models  carried 
away  by  Frederick  the  Great.  It  continued  to  enjoy  royal  patronage  at 
a  heavy  expense  to  the  private  purse  of  the  Saxon  sovereign^  but  the 
king  has  lately  ceded  it  to  the  government.  It  is  now  carried  on  for 
profit,  and  cheapness  being  the  object,  it  now  produces  a  revenue,  but 
the  articles  made  are  very  i^erior  to  those  of  former  times. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

That  the  market  in  the  United  States  for  the  productions  of  the  Dres- 
den consular  district  is  by  no  means  extensive,  will  be  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

StaUment  showing  the  ejcporta  to  the  United  States  from  the  Dresden  consular  district  during 
the  year  ended  September  30,  1873. 


Deecriptkm. 


Valne. 


Desoriptioii. 


Valne. 


Vrufgt 

Sarihen  ware  and  lava  goods 

Glassware 

Glorea 

Hosiery 

Lsoes,  embroideries,  and  trimmings 
Linen  and  balf-linen  goods 


137,834 
68,997 

391,388 
75,(589 

■150, 455 

104,309 
32,509 


Mnaical  instmments  and  merchandise 
PhotoKTaphic  paper  and  paper  ^>od8 

Porceudn 

Toys  and  ornaments 

Watoh-movements 

Woolen  and  half -woolen  goods 

Sondriee 

Total 


$133,781 
44,843 
85,523 
88,895 
17,970 
?9,110 
79,993 


1,819,995 


The  following  information  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Brentano,  United 
States  consul  at  Dresden,  and  although  not  classified  under  distinct 
headings,  in  uniformity  with  similar  data  from  other  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, yet  it  is  deemed  best  in  this  instance  to  insert  the  report  entire  : 

LABOE  m  THE  MANUFAOTUBlNa  DISTRICTS  OF  SAXONY  AND  BOHEMIA. 

AnDaberg  and  the  surrounding  mountainoas  country,  including  Buch- 
holz,  carries  on  chiefly  the  manufacture  of  laces,  gimps,  guipures, 
fringes,  gloves,  &c. 

Laces  are  made  by  women  and  girls  in  villages  surrounding  the  before- 
nam^  towns ;  good  workers  and  such  as  have  experience  make  from  2^ 
to  3  thalers  ($1.80  to  $2.16)  a  week,  working  fourteen  hours  a  day  ;  girls 
and  old  women  do  not  exceed  1  to  1^  thalers  ($0.72  to  $1.08)  a  week. 

Board  is  cheaper  in  the  country  than  in  town ;  working-girls  pay 
about  §  thaler  (48  cents)  a  week ;  a  family  of  five  expends  about  3 
thalers,  ($2.16.) 

Children  in  the  country  are  obliged  to  attend  school  as  regularly  as 
those  in  town,  but  only  three  to  four  hours  a  day,  and  up  to  their  four- 
teenth year. 

Fringes,  &c.,  are  chiefly  made  in  town,  by  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  they  mostly  work  in  their  dwellings.  The  working-hours  for  men 
are  from  7  to  12  a.  m.  and  from  1  to  7  p.  m.,  ^eleven  hours,)  and  they 
earn  from  3  to  4  thalers  ($2.16  to  $2.88)  a  week.  Women  and  children 
do  the  lighter  part  of  this  work ;  they  labor  fourteen  hours  a  day  and 
earn  from  2  to  3  thalers  ($1.44  to  $2.16)  a  week.  A  family  consisting  of 
five  members,  (man,  wit'e,  and  three  children,)  if  diligent,  can  make 
about  7  thalers  ($5.04)  a  week. 
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Children  attend  school  regalarly  five  hoars  a  day,  from  their  sixth  to 
their  fourteenth  year,  inclusive. 

Embroiderers,  (girls,)  who  work  in  stores  ten  hoars  a  day,  earn 
from  2  to  2^  thalers  ($1.44  to  $1.80)  a  week. 

Board  and  lodging  for  an  unmarried  laboring-man  ranges  from  Ij^  to 
2  thalers,  ($1.08  to  $1.44  ,*)  for  a  girl,  1  thaler  (72  cents)  a  week.  A  mm* 
ily  consisting  of  five  members  generally  uses  up  the  earnings  of  a  week, 
«.  e.,  7  thalers,  ($5.04.) 

Olaves. — A  good  glove-knitter,  working  twelve  hours  a  day,  may  earn 
7  to  8  thalers  ($5.04  to  $5.76)  a  week ;  girls  working  in  the  factory  ten 
hours  a  day  make  2^  to  3  thalers  ($1.80  to  $2.16)  a  week.  Girls  who 
sew  at  home  and  work  twelve  hours  a  day  earn  1^  to  2  thalers  ($L08  to 
$1.44)  a  week.    Children  are  not  employed  in  glove-making. 

Markneukirchen,  as  well  as  the  villages  and  small  towns  around  it, 
form  a  district  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Saxony,  where  a  specialty  is 
made  of  the  manufacturing  of  musical  instruments  of  various  descrip- 
tions. 

There  are  only  men  employed  in  these  manufactories.  They  work 
eleven  hours  a  day,  and  earn  during  that  time  from  22}  groschen  to  1 
thaler,  (54  to  72  cents,)  i.  6.,  4}  to  6  thalers  ($3.24  to  $4.32)  a  week. 

The  expenses  of  a  married  laborer  for  rent  may  be  estimated  at  30  to 
40  thalers  ($21.60  to  $28.80)  a  year.  Unmarried  workingmen  pay  from 
2i  to  3}  thalers  r$1.80  to  $2.52)  for  board  and  lodging  a  week. 

Children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  seventh  to  their  four- 
teenth year,  but  there  are  advantages  offered  for  further  improvement 

Olbernhau,  Zschoppau,  Waldkirchen,  &c.,  is  a  district  in  Saxony  where, 
chiefly,  toys  are  manufactured. 

Men  working  in  these  toy  factories,  either  by  the  piece  or  by  the  hour, 
(twelve  hours  a  day,)  earn  from  3  to  5  thalers  ($2.26  to  $3.60)  a  week. 

Women  and  girls  working  on  the  same  conditions  make  from  2  to  3 
thalers  ($1.44  to  $2.16)  a  week. 

Children  work  eight  hours  a  day — the  remaining  four  hours  being 
devoted  to  their  school — and  receive  1  thaler  (72  cents)  a  week.  They 
cease  attending  school  when  fourteen  years  old. 

Board  and  legging  for  an  unmarried  man  ranges  from  1.20  to  1.25  tha- 
lers ($1.24  to  $1.32)  a  week  j  for  an  unmarried  woman  or  girl,  from  1.03 
to  1.10,  (84  to  96  cents.) 

Freiberg,  a  town  of  about  20,000  inhabitants,  1,200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  known  for  its  excellent  Mining  Acuademy,  has  also  one 
of  the  largest  manufactories  of  gold  and  silver  laces,  trimmings,  fringes, 
sandal  laces,  &c.,  in  Saxony,  probably  in  all  Germany. 

Here,  as  well  as  in  all  other  manufacturing  districts  of  Saxony,  most 
of  the  work  is  done  by  the  laborers  in  their  dwellings;  in  this  instance 
chiefly  that  of  wire-drawing,  fringe- making  and  lace-making.  The  latter 
work  is  usually  performed  by  married  women  and  their  grown  daughters, 
and  as  they  have  also  to  perform  their  household  duties,  it  is  difficult  to 
give  a  certain  number  of  hours  for  their  working  time. 

The  wages  of  employes  in  this  branch  of  manufacturing  are  as  follows : 

1.  Men  who  work  in  the  manufactory  12  hours  a  day  receive  from 
2.15  to  3.25  thalers  ($1.80  to  $2.76)  a  week. 

2.  Wire-drawers  working  at  home  make  from  4  to  8  thalers  ($2.88  to 
$5.76)  a  week. 

3.  Fringe-makers  who  also  work  in  their  dwellings  earn  from  3.20  to 
6  thalers  ($2.64  to  $3.60)  a  week. 

4.  Girls  who  either  spin  or  embroider  work  on  machines  in  the  man- 
ufactory, 12  hours  a  day,  earn  from  1  to  2  thalers  ($0.72  to  $1.44)  a  week. 
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5.  Lace-makers,  (married  women,)  working  in  their  homes,  earn  from 
^  to  1^  thalers  ($0.24  to  $0.84)  a  week. 

In  regard  to  board  and  lodging  it  may  be  said  that  girls  usaally  live 
with  their  parents  and  pay  nothing,  their  earnings  being  so  little. 

Unmarried  men  pay  annually  for  rent  from  15  to  20  thalers,  ($10.80 
to  $14.40.)  Generally  the  expenses  for  living  may  be  considered  the 
same  as  stated  in  the  districts  of  Markneukirchen  and  Annaberg. 

The  glasa-manufacturing  district  of  Northern  Bohemia. 

Workmen  in  this  branch  of  mannfactoring  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz :  class  A,  those  who  live  in  their  own  dwellings  and  do  the  polishing, 
painting,  gilding,  and  the  lower  kind  of  engraving;  and  class  B,  those 
who  work  in  establishments  or  ateliers.  The  former  do  not  keep  certain 
hoars,bat  work  as  they  please,  and  earn,  according  to  the  demand  for  la- 
bor, from  9  to  15  florins  ($3^60  to  $6)  a  week,  while  the  latter  adhere  to  a 
working  time  of  8  honr^  a  day,  and  receive  a  fixed  pay,  which  varies, 
according  to  their  abilities,  from  12  to  20  florins  ($4.80  to  $8)  a  week. 

Women  are  only  employed  for  polishing  the  glass  and  gilding,  and 
for  packing  the  goods, -and  earn  from  3  to  5  florins  ($1.20  to  $2)  per 
week. 

Children  are  not  employed  until  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age,  and, 
consequently,  free  from  school  duties.  After  that  time  they  are  appren- 
ticed as  painters  or  engravers,  these  being  the  easiest  employments. 
They  are  obliged  to  serve  four  years,  unless  the  apprentice  has  the 
means  to  pay  to  his  master  board  and  lodging  for  the  first  year;  in  that 
event  he  serves  only  three  years. 

There  is  a  great  difterence  in  the  habits  and  in  the  social  standing 
and  enlightenment  of  these  work-people,  which,  in  fact,  is  indicated  by 
tibe  kind  of  labor  which  they  perform. 

The  people  belonging  to  class  A  are,  if  I  may  term  it  so,  a  rough 
class,  and  have  to  subsist  on  6  florins  ($2.40)  per  week  for  each  family. 

Those  belonging  to  class  B,  among  whom  are  found  real  artists, 
and  who  also  live  (not  work)  in  their  own  dwellings,  cannot  support 
Uieir  families  upon  less  than  from  15  to  20  florins  ($G  to  $8)  a  week. 

Unmarried  men  of  class  B  pay  from  6  to  10  florins  ($2.40  to  $4) 
a  week  for  board  and  lodging. 


MECHANICAL  AND  FARM  LABOR. 
Statement  ehowing  the  wages  of  eldlled  and  other  workmen  in  Dresden,  Saxony. 


Oocnpatioos. 


Per  week. 


Skilled  workmen: 

Blaoksmitbs 

Bricklayen  or  masons . 

Cabinet-makers 

Carpenters 

Coopers 

MacUnists 

Painters 

Shoemakers 

Tailors 

Tin-smiths 


fftrm-bands: 

Experienoed  hands. 
OroUiary  hands 


ConiMti 
Female  I 


servants ft  16  to  3  CO 
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PRANKFORT-ON-THB-MAIN. 

• 

Frankfort,  formerly  a  free  town,  was  the  seat  of  the  German  Diet 
down  to  the  year  1866,  when  it  was  annexed  to  Pnissia.  It  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Main,  and  is  connected  by  a  stone  bridge  with  the 
suburb  of  Sachsenhausen  on  the  left  bank.  In  1871  it  had  90,748  in- 
habitants, of  whom  3,000  were  Jews.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  new 
town,  especially  in  the  principal  street,  called  Zeil,  in  the  Neue  Mainzer 
and  TaunusStrasse,  and  on  the  qnays  fooing  the  Main,  inhabited  by 
rich  merchants,  bankers,  or  diplomatists,  are  palaces.  Nothing  is  more 
pleasing  here  than  the  belt  of  boulevard  giudenis^,  replacing  the  ram- 
parts and  studded  with  handsome  detached  viUas. 

The  old  town,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  narrow  streets  and  qasmt 
wooden  buildings,  with  gables  overhanging  their  basement-stories,  forms 
a  complete  contrast  to  the  new.  Many  of  the  houses  are  of  great  anti- 
quity, especially  in  the  quarter  around  the  cathedral  and  I^merberg, 
and  preserve  all  the  characteristics  of  "  the  ancient  imperial  free  city.' 

Fmnkfort  has  long  been  the  financial  metropolis  of  continents  Eu- 
rope ;  the  cradle  of  the  Bothschilds.  In  the  Jews'  quarter  the  old  house, 
so  long  occupied  by  the  family,  and  where  thep grandmother  of  the  pres- 
ent Baron  Eothschild  died  in  a  recent  year,  was  standing  in  1872. 

JExporta  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  to  the  United  States  irom 
the  consular  district  of  Frankfort  onthe-Main  for  the  fiscal  year  end^ 
June  30,  1873 : 


ArtiolM. 


Leather,  hides,  and  skins 1453,131  35 

Hares'  and  batters' far 183,036  57 

Jewelrv,  preoioos  and  imitation  stones.  186, 599  38 

Wine,  brandy,  beer,  and  cider 139,186  46 

Linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods 173, 171  79 

Hnmon  hair  and  boir  works 97,323  08 

Leather  goods 8,457  98 

Silk  and  Bilk  goods 37,635  59 

Fonoygoods .- 3,299  53 

Iron,  hardware,  iron  goods,  and  mo- 

chines 16,516  53 

China  and  ghiss  ware 24,842  40 

Pipes 14,080  30 

Di-ogs,  chemicals,  and  dyes 42,924  38 

Glue 9,964  45 

Kidgloves 34,857  71 

Stationery, paper, books, prints, &o...  17, 467  8 1 

Cement 2,227  44 


Yalne. 


Articles. 


Mfneral-water 

Frankfort  printing-block 

Perfdmery  and  soap 

Typo  and  copper  matrices 

Emery -stones , 

Seed 

Macaroni 

Cigar-molds 

Earthen  ware 

Shoe  and  hombattons 

Hops 

Pmnes,  finit-Joice,  and  dried  ftnit 

Marble  blocks , 

QninoaHlerie 

Toys 

Sundries 

Totol 


Value. 


♦6,8»« 

8.999  11 

3,62137 

9,338  43 

1,497  33 

10,74158 

6iUlU 

7,443  65 

5,499  85 

5^948  55 

10,390  90 

31.490  U 

2,817  30 

16,093  33 

1,497  14 

3.953  91 


1.628,034  97 


BATES  OF  WAGES  IN  1874. 


The  advance  iu  the  prices  paid  for  labor  in  Frankfort  and  vicinity, 
especially  iu  building-trades,  is  thus  stated  by  Hon.  W.  Prentiss 
Webster,  United  States  consul-general : 

There  haa  been  a  great  advance  in  the  rates  of  labor  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  prices  of  rent  and  provisions.  There  is  now  going  on  in  nearly  every  city  of 
Germany  an  immense  and  wholly  nnparalleled  amoant  of  bnilding,  as  well  as  maoy 
poblio  improvements,  saoh  as  water-works,  sewers,  and  similar  undertakings.  Tbia 
ffreat  amount  of  work  in  cities  has  drawn  not  only  the  men  and  boys  from  all  the  vil- 
lages, leaving  the  women  to  do  the  work  in  the  conn  try » but  has  also  drawn  thoosaods 
of  skilled  laborers  from  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  who  find  employment  as  ma80iu| 
carpenters,  painters,  and  some  as  laborers.  Still  the  supply  of  labor  does  not  eqaal 
the  demand. 
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Tradet. 

Wages. 

Brf^^lclfty^nor niMoiui. .........^«.  ai.* 

$100  to  $190 
80  to  1  90 

C*rpen{er9. • «' III',. 

Piintfln 

80to   1  00 

PlMter«r« 

1  00  to  1  90 

Stone-catten 

1  90  to   1  60 

Daily  wages  of  farm-laborers  and  others. 


with  board. 

Without 
board. 

(Sommsr 

•0  40  to  10  70 
Mto      50 
aOto      70 

•0  80  to  •I  00 
60to       80 

Xzpcrieiioed  bands.. 

Winter 

'  Sammer  ..••...........•.•••..... 

70  to       80 

Ordinary  hands 

Winter 

Common  laborers  at  o\ 

WT  than  £ann*work 

TOto       80 

Fnmalif  Sftr^ants..... 

s 

960to  800 
per  month. 

5 

WeekUf  wages  of  skXHedi  workmci^  \n  ^  ci/y  of  Frankfort  and  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Offm 
.  b€Kih. 


[The  florin  oompnted  at  40  cents,  United  States  gold.] 

Frankfort 

Offenbach. 

Bakers,  (inr lading  board) . .                                         

•4  00  to  •&  00 
4  00  to  590 
490  to  4  80 
600to  800 
590  to  600 
400  to  4  80 
400  to  600 
480to  790 
490 
4  80  to  6  00 
6  40  to  800 
600to  790 
480  to  600 
840  to  9  60 
600  to  960 
790  to  960 
500  to    600 

*790to  840 
480  to  600 
480  to  600 
790  to  840 
790  to  960 
4  80  to    600 

•4  90  to  6  00 
600  to  790 
790  to  060 
490  to  600 
480  to  600 
4  80  to  600 
790to  060 
400  to  800 
480  to  600 
490  to    480 

•9  80  to  93  60 
9  80  to    3  60 

Bonn^^makers 

Bookbinders 

4  80  to    8  00 

Praffifoni. : , 

4  80  to    6  40 

47%rpen  ters ; 

4  00  to    6  00 

Ci2ar-mftk«rf 

4  00  to    4  80 

9  80  to    3  60 

Coopers 

5  60  to    6  40 

Bn cravers 

4  80  to    7  90 

Farriers 

3  90  to    4  00 

Goldsmiths 

Joiners 

4  80  to    8  00 

KettlO'makers 

6  40  to    7  90 

IjfMthfFr-dressers 

6  00  to    7  90 

Machinists 

4  80  to  10  00 

lfSrb|A.<Wt<iWS    -,,r..-r.--'r.,.,r,,-r'.-r,r.r,.-...--.r-.r t           .      t 

5  60  to    7  90 

M^rhVvpolishers 

5  60  to    7  90 

Masons' 

4  80  to    6  00 

PafntMV.  house 

6  00 

Printers 

5  60  to    7  90 

Proof-readers 

Pamp-makers 

5  00 

Saddlers 

4  00  to    4  80 

Bh^nnAkers. 

4  00  to    4  80 

Slaters 

4  80  to    6  00 

5  60  to    7  90 

Tailors 

4  00  to    6  00 

Trnnk-makers 

4  00  to    4  80 

4  00  to    5  00 

waitors,  (indnding  board)  ., 

4  80  to    7  90 

Waiters  in  hotels,  Tinolnding 
Wat<dimakers 

board) 

9  80  to    6  40 

4  80  to    6  40 

T^^Vn^,  "nfMIM 

9  80  to    4  80 

*  On  pieoework. 
STUTTaABT,  WtyBTEHB^Ba. 

The  manufacture  of  textile  fjEtbrics,  chiefly  of  cotton  and  of  half  wool, 
of  gold  and  silver  articles,  gloves,  leather,  and  masical  instruments,  con- 
stitutes the  principal  industries  or  this  fam^  city.  The  cotton-spinning 
manufactories  employ  upward  of  270,000  spindles  and  3,850  operatives* 
The  number  of  power  looms  employed  in  weaving  cotton  tissues  has  in- 
creased since  the  year  1861  from  2,250  to  3,000 ;  the  number  of  hand- 
looms  in  use  is  about  12,500. 

The  value  of  the  annual  production  of  cotton  fabrics  was  estimated 
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in  the  year  1861  at  npward  of  |8,000,000.  Stuttgart,  although  by  no 
means  equal  to  Leipsic,  yet  holds  a  high  position  in  the  booktxade, 
having  numerous  book-selling  establishments.  The  Stuttgart  book- 
trade  is  reputed  to  produce  annually  $1,500,000. 

LABOR  IN  WURTEMBERa  IN  1872. 

Unable  from  a  want  of  time  to  visit  any  part  of  this  kiugdom,  the 
author  availed  himself  of  the  proffered  services  of  Mr.  J.  Obemdorf, 
formerly  of  Baltimore  but  now  a  resident  of  Stuttgart,  to  procure  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  cost  of  labor  and  of  provisions.  The  firilow- 
ing  statement  not  only  gives  the  prices  of  both  at  different  periods,  bat 
their  absolute  and  relative  increase.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  as 
compared  with  1830  the  advance  in  wages  has  been  greater  than  in  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  has  been 
consequently  improved. 

Stuttoakt,  September,  1873. 

The  feeling  of  seonritv  since  the  close  of  the  great  Gennan-FUBnGh  war,  and  the  gen- 
eral belief  in  ^e  probaoility  of  a  lasting  peace,  have  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  de- 
Tolopment  of  industrial  enterprise  in  Germany  durins  the  past  few  years,  and  the  in* 
creased  demand  for  labor  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  advance  in  the  rates  of  wages. 
Tables  given  below  are  based  on  reliable  information  obtained  durine  the  autumn  of 
1872,  from  manufacturers,  mechanics'  unions,  and  official  authorities  ul  over  Wiirtem* 
berg,  and  are  compared  with  those  given  in  the  repOTt  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  for 
the  year  1865.    They  ore  the  average  wages  paid  to  adult  males : 

1.— Wages  in  factories,  ((y  decades,) 


Indoatiial  establishments. 


Cottton-spinniiiii; 

Cotton- weaving 

Wool-spinninff. , 

Woolen-oloth  Inotories 

Chemicals 

Paper , 

Wall-papers 

Silver-ware , 

Jewelry , 

Pianos 

Cvtlery 

Japanned  tin-w%re 

Printing 


183a-'39.    1840-'49.     18S0-'59.    IfiSO-'OS.      Wl 


$0  37 

S8 

m 

u 

t» 

40 
96 
«T 
36 
44 


•oao 

27 

set 

88 
97 
97 
S9 
47 
47 

<H 
3i 
46 
SO 


•0  3»| 
Si 
37 
33^ 

s* 

33 

36 

57 

50 

50| 

40 

56 

50 


♦0  44 
40 
44 
44 
38 
38 
48 
TO 
64 
M 
44 
60 
67 


55 

69 
51* 
41 
9i 
60 
80 
91k 
97 
SB 
10 


KOTR.— The  prices  in  this  and  snbseqaent  statements  were  given  in  florins,  which  have  I 
■   '    '    ~     nts. 


pnted  at  40  ceaU 


U.^Daily  wages  ofmechavicSf  (by  decades,) 


Occapationa. 


IViirtemborg. 


Citvif 

Stii«^ 


ISSO-'SO.    1840-'49.    I8S0-'59.    1860-'65.        1879. 


WfL 


Blacksmiths , 

BricklAyers  and  masons 

Carpenters. , 

Coppersmiths 

Cutlers 

Dyers ....•......^.. 

Harness-makers 

House-painters 

Joiners 

Laborers  on  public  works 

Locksmiths 

Shoemakers 

Stone-masons 

Tailors 

Tanners , 

Tinners , 

Turners 

Average  for  factory  hands,  (male  adults) 
Average  for  mechanics,  (male  adults) 


10  97 
31 
30 
90 
90 
3U 
974 
43 
98 
94 
96 
93 
39 
94 
30 
98 
9H 
35i 
9»i 


•0  37 
37 


•0  49 


•0  51 


36 

49 

it 

49 

40 

37 

49 

39 

38 

59 

66 

33 

40 

98 

34 

33 

41 

98 

34 

47 

64 

90» 

341 

35 

41 

S3 

m 

31 

36 

41 

SI 

34| 

10  70 
68 
84 
67 
60 
TO 
€0 
M 
CO 
70 
60 

a 

140 
60 
60 
60 
60 
674 
4i| 
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The  former  castom  of  joarneymen  and  apprentices  boarding  and  lodgine  with  their 
employers  is,  as  a  general  thing,  only  kept  up  yet  in  the  country ;  in  Uie  larger  cities 
only  ezceptionaUy.  Where  boiuvd  and  lodging  are  given,  it  is  calculated  at  the  average 
rate  of  28  kreutzers  (16|  cents  gold)  per  day. 

Wages  of  masons  and  other  mechanics  employed  in  house-building,  especially  in  the 
city  of  Stuttgart,  have  increased  more  than  that  of  other  trades  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  the  city  and  the  consequent  demand  for  masons,  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  painters,  &c. 

At  present  a  good  stone-mason  can  earn  about  5  florins  per  da^  in  Stuttgart.  This 
is  of  importance  to  the  neighboring  villages,  who  furnish  a  considerable  proportion  of 
these  workingmen.  As  a  consequence  agricultural  pursuits  are  more  neglected,  and 
the  tilling  or  the  soil  left  more  to  the  female  part  of  the  family,  because  the  father, 
with  his  sons,  finds  employment  in  the  stone-quarries  much  more  profitable.  The  vine- 
culture  in  these  places  suffers  from  the  same  cause. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  fondness  of  drink,  (although  generally  only  of  beer  and 
sot  of  stronger  l>evera^es,)  prevents  the  working  people  trom  saving  any  considerable 
part  of  their  now  relatively-good  earnings. 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  rates  of  wages  was  as  follows : 


Claises. 


L— P^uitories : 

CoUon-spinning 

Cotton-weaving 

Wool-0pinnin{( 

Woolen-cloth  footories 

Cbemioftls 

Paper , 

Wall-papers 

Silver-ware 

Jewelry 

Piano* 

Catlery 

Japanned  tin-ware 

Pxiniing f. 

The  average  advance  paid  to  men  employed  in  fiactorles 

IL— Mechanics : 

Dyers 

Tanners 

Stone-masons 

Brioklayers  and  other  masons 

Boilders  and  carpenters 

Honse-painters 

Blaeksmitbs 

Locksmiths 

Coppersmiths 

Callers 

Tinners 

Tailors 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 

Harness-makers • 

Joiners 

Tamers 

The  average  advance  paid  to  mechanics 

nL— Day-laborers  on  pabllo  works 


P«remU. 
107 
132 
129 

92 
•  97 
117 
IH 

85 
143 
168 

95 

94 
121 


114 


Percent. 
26 
37 
41 
17 
21 
37 
25 
14 
52 
58 
18 
17 
46 


85 
88 
159 
132 
130 
113 
137 
110 
142 
il 
137 
151 
132 
131 
124 
119 


31 


21 
30 
53 
32 
26 
18 
45 
34 
46 
28 
52 
50 
41 
46 
38 
46 


37 


35L 
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Bat  tbiB  advance  hM  not  entirely  contributed  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing olasseS)  M^n  the  other  hand  the  prices  of  the  neoesearies  of  hfy  have  advancnl  h 
a  similar  ratio.  The  price  of  dwellizigs  in  Stfottn^art  has  advanced  within  the  lavt  w.\ 
years  from  50  to  75  per  cent.  In  the  country  the  advance  has  been  conipumfiveiy 
small.    Now,  let  ns  se^  the  advance  in  the  price  of  bread,  meat,  beer,  and  fir^woou: 


iTean. 

Average  prices  per  100  pounds 
(wlii^&  llper  cent.  leeeUuui 

iea»  the  Utter  being  eonal  to 

Average  Ikricea  per  poosd  c!- 

Spelt 

Grain. 

Bye. 

Bar^r. 

Beet 

Pork,    j    VcO. 

1833-*4S 

♦133 
1  73 

11851 
347 
3  11 

tiso 

1  79 

906 

10  05.8 
9.03 
14.67 

10  05.47 
9.07 
14.67 

10  05 

1856-'65 

7.93 

1878 

14 

Advance  in  1872. 


Tears. 

On  spelt 

On  grain. 

On  rye. 

On  barley. 

On  beef 

On  pork.    On  rial. 

lerra  compared  with  1833-'49  . . 
1872  oompared  with  1856.'05  .. 

P«rMnt 
06 
88 

Pgreent 
67 
96 

PeromL 
75 
86 

PereetiL 
50 
84 

Percent 
15.1 
CI 

Percmt  '  Per  e^r'. 

62      I             t'i 

Years. 

Avrmse   ndvar.ro  n 
the  price  of— 

Brea'lalufli.,    Meat. 

■Prfnn  lfi33— *49 nirtil  1879  •••     •   ••..••••••••••••••••••••••••••-•••••••-•••-•••••• 

Per  cent 
65 
86 

PtreenL 

ICT 

From  18SS-*65  nntill87a 

66 

Tbe  prices  of  beer  and  of  fire-wood  were  as  follows : 

Years. 

III 

1  cord  wood  « 141  wflrU. 
cubic  feet  -  31  J8a 
wtLrtt  cubic  meten. 

Hickory. 

Pine. 

1830-'39 f..- 

1860-65 

1878          -     — • 

•0  01.17 
1.67 
8.87 

66  90 
940 
11  60 

15 

680 

This  makes  tbe  average  advance  in  1872 : 


Years. 


Co^npared  with  1833-'48., 
Ckunpared  with  1856-*65. 


On  beer. 


Percent 
94 
36 


On  hickory 
wood. 


Percent 
68 
83 


On  pine 
wood. 


Per  cent 
31 
6 


On  pine  sod 
hickory 
wood  to. 
getber. 


The  advanced  prices  of  fire-wood  have  caused  the  consumption  of  coal  and  coke  to 
assume  much  larger  proportions.     These  are  preferred  by  all  whose  first  object  » 
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Monomy,  as  they  are  much  cheaper  fhan  wood,  and  many  of  the  old-iSAaliWoed  wood- 
•(oyes  now  take  the  place  of  coal-stoves  even  in  the  country.  * 

If  we  pnt  together,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  advance  of  wages  and  of  the 
price  of  oread,  meat,  beer,  ana  wood,  we  obtain  the  following  result : 


Teari. 

Wages  of  me- 
chanics and 
in  factories. 

Brendstnfb. 

Heat 

Beer. 

Wood. 

From  1830-'39  •r  l833-'4a  to  1878 

From  1860-'65  or  1836-65  to  1872 

Percent 
ll» 
34 

Pereent 
65 
S6 

Pereent 
167 
66 

Percent 
94 
36 

Pmeent 
50 
15 

Compared  with  1830,  the  advance  of  wages  has  been  greater  than  the  advance  in  the 
piicee  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  so  in  general,  and  especially  with  some  of  the  branches  of 
trade,  the  condition  of  the  working-ciafises  has  experienced  a  considerable  amelioration. 

INDUSTRY  OP  T^t^BTEMBEBa  IN  1871.  * 

The  following  iDformation  in  regard  to  labor  in  Wiirtemb^rg  in  the 
years  1870  and  1871,  before  the  advance  in  the  rates  of  wages  igniting 
from  the  termination  of  the  Franco-German  war  had  taken  place,  is  con- 
densed fiK>m  the  British  consnlar  reports: 

Out  of  a  population  of  1,748,328  inhabitants,  50  p^  cent,  are  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, and  2bD,077  in  other  kinds  of  industry.    These  last  are  distributed  as  follows : 


Classes. 

'   Employed  in— 

TotoL 

Manufigujtarea 
and  handicrafts. 

Commerce  acd 
oorrylnf^-trade. 

EflBiiIoTeTM  and  overseers 

111,330 

111,  144 

13,741 

21,710 
9,033 
2,120 

133,049 
120,167 
15.861 

Workmen 

Workwomen 

Total 

236,215 

32.862 

289.077 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  capital  of  the  nation,  by  aid  of  the  laboring  popula- 
tion, returns  a  revenue' of  10  per  cent. 

The  following  statistics  will  help  to  give  a  further  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  labor 
is  distributed  among  the  different  branches : 

Forty-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fortv-four  persons  are  employed  in  the  prep- 
aration of  food.    The  principal  establishments  in  this  class  of  manmactories  are — 

Grain-mills 2,084 

Distilleries 18,000 

(N.  B. — Of  this  number  only  55,  or  66  per  cent.,  are  at  present  at  work.) 

Breweries 2,367 

Chicory  manufcictories 4 

Beet-root  sugarmanufactories 5 

Four  establishments,  employing  325  hands  and  5,200  spindles,  are  engaged  in  spinning 
flax.  Linen  is  mostly  hand-woven  in  WUrtemberg.  This  trade  employs  19,507  work- 
men and  19.379  looms.    The  number  of  power-looms  in  present  use  is  27. 

8eventy-nve  establishments  are  engaged  in  spinning  woolen  yarn,  emplopng, 
io  the  aggregate,  60,000  spindles  and  2,200  workmen. 

Three  manufactories  for  carding  wool,  employing  20,000  spindles  and  13,500  workmen. 

Seventy-four,  working  with  527  hand  and  31  power  looms,  and  employing  1,114  hands, 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  tissues. 

Twenty-two,  working  with  444  hand  and  45  power  looms,  and  occupying  836  work- 
men, are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  flannels  and  mizea  stuffs. 

There  are  upward  of  sixty  manufactories  employed  in  WUrtemberg  in  the  construc- 
tion of  machines;  six  of  these  engaged  on  metals  in  the  construction  of  locomotives. 

Thirty-ibur  establisments  are  encaged  in  working  precious  metals.  Besides  these, 
there  are  many  large  factories  wo&ing  in  all  classes  of  iron,  bronze,  and  zinc  maun- 
iSactnree,  and  employing  a  large  portion  of  the  industrial  population,  the  number  of 
"vrbich  does  not  appear  in  the  official  returns  published. 

The  present  average  rate  of  wages  may  be  generally  stated  as  follows: 
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WAGES  IN  TOWNS. 

For  the  most  ordinary  class  of  labor,  40  cents  to  48  cents  per  day,  or  $2.40  to  $2.88  per 
•week ;  while  skilled  labor  in  the  higher  branches  of  industry,  e,  g.,  of  an  engine-builder, 
or  first-class  machanic,  commands  as  high  as  |6  to  $8  a  week. 

The  worst  paid  labor  is  that  of  journeymen  tailors  and  cobblers.  On  the  occasdonof 
a  threatened  strike  of  cobblers  in  May,  1870,  it  was  represented  that  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment for  piecework  was  so  low  that  it  was  impossible,  even  by  working  fourteen  luid 
fifteen  hours  a  day,  to  earn  more  than  four  or  five  florins  ($1.60  to  $2.00)  per  week. 
The  masters  maintained  that  good  work  could  obtain  double  that  amount  of  wages. 
They,  however,  agreed  to  raise  their  former  wages  from  15  to  25  per  cent. 

WAGES  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Wages  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  time  of  year.  In  winter  labor  is  very 
cheap  ;  while  in  summer,  and  particularly  dnring  the  harvest  time,  it  will  command 
even  higher  waees  than  in  towns.  Instances  are  not  rare  where  as  much  as  75  cents 
and  78  cents  a  day  have  been  paid  for  day  laborers.  "When  in  receipt  of  equal  wages, 
the  position«of  the  country  laborer  is  naturally  far  better  than  that  of  the  workman  in 
town  ;  bis  wants  being  much  more  easy  to  supply,  especially  in  the  item  of  lodging, 
the  rent  of  which  is  very  high  in  the  larger  towns,  and  constantly  on  the  increase.  A 
married'  workman  in  Stuttgart  has,  at  Sie  present  moment,  to  pay  from  $35  to  $50  a 
year  for  a  lodging  consisting  of  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  while  in  the  country  be 
could  easily  lodge  himself  for  half  that  sum. 

The  rates  of  wages  in  factories  vary  according  to  the  distance  of  the  factories  firom 
the  capital.  In  &e  cotton-spinning  manufactory  near  Esslingen,  about  four  miles 
from  Stnttgart,  the  wages  for  a  good  male  spinner  vary  from  36  cents  to  75  cents  a 
day ;  a  good  female  hand  receives  36  cents  a  day.  The  working  hands  in  this  estab- 
lishment have  the  advantage  of  procuring  excellent  lodgings  buUt  by  their  employen, 
and  consisting  of  four  good  rooms  each,  with  kitchen  and  cellar,  at  the  moderate  rent 
of  from  $20  to  $30  a  year. 

In  the  calico  manufactory  at  Heidenheim,  the  present  rates  of  wages  are  37  cents  % 
day  for  a  male  hand,  and  22  cents  for  women's  and  children's  labor.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  Heidenheim  is  situated  in  one  of  the  cheapest  districts  of  Wfir- 
temberg,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  wages  is  accordingly  higher  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Wages  in  tnis  factory  have  increased  12  per  cent,  since  1865,  and  4  per 
cent,  in  the  last  year. 

The  most  marked  rise  in  wages  is  in  the  building  trade  in  Stnttgart.  This  bnsi- 
ue(»s  was  one  of  the  first  to  suffer  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war ;  but  within  the  last  year 
it  bas  received  such  an  impetus  as  to  have  affected  the  price  of  labor  in  various  other 
branches  of  industry,  and  over  a  very  extended  radius. 

The  following  rates  of  daily  wages  of  workmen  employed  by  the  Stnttgart  Build- 
ing Society  was  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  society : 


Claas  of  laborers. 


Ditchers  and  diggers 

Bricklayers 

Ordinary  laborers,  hodmen 
Ordinary  laborers,  boys  . . . 

Masons 

Carpenters 

Plasterers  

Joiners 

Glaziers 


Aroonnt 


10  66 
79 
58 
4S 
9J 
79 
1  00 
66 
62 


Class  of  laborers. 


Locksmiths 

Blacksmiths... 

Potters 

Tinmen 

Hoase>painters 
Room-painters . 
Upholsterers... 
Paviors 


AmovBt 


10  65 

58 

66 
«) 
83 
M 
63 


BAVARIA. 

Interesting  as  a  visit  to  Bavaria,  and  especially  to  its  art-renowned 
capital,  would  have  been,  its  manufactaring  indastries  were  not  suf- 
ficiently varied  and  extensive  to  induce  the  author  to  depart  from  his 
prescribed  route  through  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  continent. 
The  population  of  Bavaria  is  principally  engaged  in  agricultural  par- 
suits.  Its  manufactures  are  chiefly  connected  witli  science  and  the  fine 
arts.  They  comprise  philosophical  instruments,  paint  colors,  litho- 
graphic-stones, gold  and  silver  leaf,  carriages,  and  oloth-stuffij.    It  is 
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noted  particularly  for  its  breweries,  of  which  there  are  five  thousand 
8iz  hundred,  making  one  hundred  million  gallons  of  beer  annually, 
mainly  consamed  within  the.  country.  Kearly  two-thirds  of  the  revenue 
of  the  state  is  derived  from  this  source.  Next  to  beer,  coarse  linen  is 
the  most  important  product  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  of  late  years 
a  number  of  cotton-factories  have  been  erected.  Leather  is  somewhat 
extensively  manufactured,  as  are  also  paper,  articles  of  straw  and  wood, 
porcelain,  glass, nails, needles,  jewelry, beetroot  sugar,  and  tobacco. 

Munich,  it  is  true,  has  some  eminently  good  iron,  bronze,  and  bell 
fonnderies,  but  its  chief  glory  consists  in  its  fine  galleries  of  paintings 
and  sculpture.  It  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  amount  of  court- 
favor  bestowed  upon  it.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  this  town,  as  a  focus 
of  artistic  activity,  has  been  largely  developed,  and  its  material  pros- 
perity augmented  in  a  proportionate  degree ;  and  now  there  are  few,  if 
any,  towns  in  Europe,  of  tbe  same  size,  which  contain  so  many  public 
edifices  and  institutions  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  art  and  science,  as 
this,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  and  the  acknowledged  metropolis  of  South- 
em  Germany.  It  has  a  university  with  seventten  hundred  students, 
and  a  library  containing  147,000  volumes  and  6,294  manuscripts.  Twelve 
newspapers  are  published  in  the  town.  Its  porcelain  is  exported,  like 
that  Qf  Dresden,  to  different  parts  of  Europe. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  IN  GERMANY. 

Professor  Dr.  Freiherr  v.  d.  Goltz,  of  Konigsberg,  who  has  under- 
taken the  elaboration  of  the  "  Investigation  into  the  condition  of  the 
raral  laborers  in  Germany,"  initiated  by  the  congress  of  German  agri- 
culturists, has  recently  published,  in  the  Concordia,  preliminary  tables 
of  the  wages  usually  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  in  different  parts  of 
Ctermany.  These  tables  refer  to  such  laborers  only  as,  although  not 
under  contract-obligations,  are  steadily  employed  during  the  whole  year, 
earning  no  other  emoluments.  The  rates  of  wages  for  summer  and  winter 
represent  the  average  of  all  reports  received,  aggregating  nearly  one 
thousand  four  hundred,  so  that  each  amount  in  the  seventy>three  classes 
enumerated  below  represents  the  mean  of  nearly  twenty  reports. 

statement  tikowing  the  daily  wages  in  summer  and  winter,  respectively^  of  agricultural 
laborers  in  the  uhder-tnentioned  73  districts  of  Germany,  in  the  year  1874. 

[30  silber^croschen  =  1  thaler  =■  73  cents,  UDited  States  gold.] 


Q 

Places. 

f 

e 

HI 

i 

a 

M 

a 

1 

Province  of  Prnssla : 

DilttriAt  rtf  Oll»nt»i»)|l«n    -   -  ,  -  ^  -  -  .  ,  -  . ,  r  -  -  .  ,  ,  r  -  .  t  r  , . . . . . . . 

$0S6.4U 
31.68. 
33.60 
34.32 

e0  16.80 
19.68 
131.60 
SI.  36 

$0  2L60 
25.68 

3 

District  of  KSnigsberg 

a 

District  of  Dantzic 

27.10 

4 

Diftiiot  of  Marienwerder 

37.84 

Average... 

31.85 

19.86 

33.55 

^     Province  of  Pomerania : 

District  of  Cdelin 

9 

33.84 
39.  .36 
57.84 

S6.40 
M.04 
90.52 

30  13 

6 

District  of  St«tdn 

31.20 

7 

District  of  Stralsand 

43.68 

Average 

4a  66 

26.40 

3fi.04 

^     Province  of  Posen : 

District  of  Bromberg 

e 

38.88 
87.84 

31.13 
18.24 

30.00 

-t 

District  of  Poeen 

2a  04 

Averse • 

33.36 

19.68 

36.53 

\ 
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Biatement  showing  the  daily  vmgea  in  wtBtner  and  winter^  ^Tc— Contiaoed. 


1 

Places. 

i 

< 

10 

ProTinoe  of  Bnuidenburg : 
DiBtrict  of  PotsdAin               

•0  48 
33.18 

10  86.88 
84.84 

|Q  9141 

11 

IHirtrict  of  Fmnkfort-on  -th^-Odpr .r. 

VLA 

A-Vengfi 

37.56 

85^56 

3LS6 

ProvinoeofSUeaia; 
District  of  Lieffoits 

^^ 

84.96 
83.58 

ia96 

1&96 
17.76 
14.64 

8LW 

13 

District  of  Brtjslau 

saM 

14 

District  of  { >Di>elii 

l&tt 

Avongo.......... 

83.48 

17.18 

19.81 

ProTioce  of  Saxony  t 
District  of  Mersebunr 

15 

36.78 
4L76 

86.88 

8a  38 
89.88 
f!3.80 

Si  51 

16 

District  of  Hagdebarg 

3SlSI 

IT 

District  of  Eri&rt 

9181 

Ayeraeo 

35.18 

86.80 

9as6 

Province  of  Hanover : 
District  of  Hanover .' 

18 

36.78 

34.80 

48 

39.18 

4a  98 

58.08 

30 

88.88 

3L44 

34.38 

3L98 

36 

saas 

19 

District  of  Hildesheim   

39.M 

80 
*»1 

District  of  Liineborg - 

District  of  Osnabriidk 

36L78 

9? 

District  of  Anrich 

37.91 

%) 

District  of  Stode 

4104 

Average , 

4L44 

38.16 

3160 

Proyinoe  of  8chleinriff^Ho1satia 

9i 

4a  84 

31.68 

39.91 

Province  of  Westphalia: 
District  of  Milnster 

Vi 

89.60 
33.16 
5L84 

31.68 
8a  08 
39.38 

3&M 

96 

District  of  Minden 

SOL  18 

87 

District  of  Amsberff 

45.41 

Average , 

41.38 

3a  18 

37.90 

Province  of  Khenisb  Prussia  t 
District  of  Diisseldorf 

W 

47.76 
43L1S 
45.18 
43.68 
34.80 

37.80 
38.88 
3a  60 
38.40 
89.88 

43.48 

8Q 

District  of  Cologne 

37.  eo 

^ 

District  of  Aix-U^Chapelle 

301  St 

31 

District  of  Treves  ...T 

saM 

39 

District  of  Coblena 

33.04 

Average 

48.78 

3a  13 

37.99 

P]                                       

T^ 

38.64 

3L80 

36 

66.84 

5a  40 

39.60 

3&88 

3a78 

84 

84 

48 
36 

8a  80 
85^68 

3168 

34 

p                                        

87.60 

35 

P                                        Hd 

30 

36 

H                                        

57.18 

37 

4a  90 

38 

•a 

34.08 

39 

^ 

33.90 

40 

G                                          r£ 

39L40 

41 

D                     .f::::::;;::::::::;::;::::::.;::;;::::: 

37.80 

30 

33wia 

3180 

35.58 

37.36 

3L68 
8ai6 
8a  53 
36.88 
86.68 
83.08 

3144 

48 

D                                           

8B.0B 

43 

G                                          ar 

saso 

44 

D                                          la 

3a  84 

4^ 

D                                          

3L30 

46 

D                                          

%LTSt 

Kingdom  of  Saxony : 
District  of  Leipzic 

47 

40.08 
4a  68 
39.84 
3L90 

8a  38 
31.80 
8a  56 

8a  06 

3190 

48 

District  of  Dresden 

.    37.44 

4P 

District  of  Zwickaa 

3190 

ffO 

District  of  Bantzen 

89.64 

Average 

38.45 

38.85 

3a  65 

Kingdom  of  Bavaria  .* 
Diitriot  nf  Palatinate 

r»i 

39.84 
3a  84 
30.  TO 
34.80 
8a33 
37.68 

38.64 
84.84 
8a  58 
81.36 
8a04 
30.84 

36.94 

fW 

District  of  Lower  Pranconia 

89104 

M 

District  of  Middle  Franoonia 

^18 

M 

Dlntrict  of  TTpper  Franoonia i 

la  08 

Rfi 

District  of  Upper  Palatinate  and  Regensburg 

85l68 

90 

District  of  Lower  Bavaria.' 1.T.......T 

sa96 
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SUUemeiU  shncing  the  daUjf  wagee  in  summer  and  wUUeTf  /-o. — Coatinoed. 


1 

PlaoM. 

^ 

1 

5 

< 

((7 

•0  44.88 
47.76 

•0  33.36 

34.  Od 

•0  39.a 
40.99 

!t8 

Diairiotof  SnftliiaAndNewbarff 

Avenge.. - 

37.33 

97.81 

39.59 

DifftrictirfNiMtkar 7. r 

m 

40.99 
40.33 
44.64 
4a  44 

3&64 
99.76 
34.08 
99.76 

44.98 

ao 

District  of  Jazt ...••..,......•..... .- 

35.04 

61 

Diatriot  ef  Danube 

89.36 

m 

District  of  BlAokForeat  with  flohenaonem.. 

36.60 

ATcnrsffo  ••••••••■■  •■•■■•  ••••  ..w  ••••••••••••••••••  •••••• 

^58 

39.06 

38.89 

Grand-dncb  J  of  Baden  x 
Valley  of  tbe  Lower  KUne 

63 

43.90 
4<L80 
37.90 
49.90 
44.40 

35.98 
37.90 
99.  S8 
38.16 
36.94 

39.94 

64 

49 

6:^ 

T-oww  Monntainia.  .-••-•■• 

33.36 

66 

Upper  Monntaiofl * «...«•■•• a...... 

4a  68 

67 

f^rnrnndingi  of  Lake  Conatiuico .....r.,T,.r,r.,r..T 

4a  33 

AToraffe •■■•.. ■ 

44.16 

3Sw98 

39.79 

GrAod-daeby  of  Heaee-Darmatadt  s 

68 

3&64 
30.96 
37.44 

30.94 
30.96 
96.88 

34.44 

69 

PioTinoe  of  Bbeniab  HMsia - 

30.96 

70 

Pn>vinoo  of  UoDer  Heaaia. 

39.16 

Ayerago ••• - 

3S.68 

99.36 

33.59 

Alaaee-Lorndiie  t 
Diatrict  of  Lower  Alaaoe  ......................................... 

71 

46w80 
49.93 
5fi.08 

39.60 
4L76 
36.96 

4a  Sf 

79 

Diatriot  of  TTtiuflP  Alaaoe 

45u8% 

73 

Diatriot  of  I/ofnUne ..,-,,,,,-,-,--,.,-, 

44.59 

Ayeraffo .•...........•• 

40.60 

39.44 

44.58 

PBIOES  OF  BBEAJDSXX7FFS  IN  Wt^BTEMBXTBa. 

Statement  showing  the  average  prices  of  breadstuffs  in  Wiirfemhurg  in  the 
years  from  1833  to  1873. 

The  lowest  prices  occarred  in  the  years — 


1836. 


1841. 


Wheat perBoheffel".. 

Spelt 


Bye. 

Barley. 

Oats... 


t:W8 
1  62 
258 


$2  24 
1  42 


The  highest  prices  occurred  in  the  years— 

1847. 

1854. 

1873. 

Wheat peracheflfel.. 

$9  97 
4  27 
7  11 
608 
280 

110  26 
390 
8  12 
623 
302 

tS  99 

fin^t 

3  60 

SS;/;.v.......-..;...:... 

6  34 

Barley 

629 

Qate         .     - .-....-..-- 

2  93 

*  One  sobeffel  »  a  038  baab«Li. 
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The  high  prices  in  1873  are  the  result  of  the  small  harvest  in  1872, 
and  a  decidedly  poor  harvest  in  1873,  together  with  a  sinking  price  of 
gold  during  the  last  years. 

Average  prices  of  other  provisions. 


1872. 


1873. 


Pease 

Lentils 

Beans 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Straw 

MEATS. 

Beef,  (fat) 

Beef 

Cow , 

Pork 


$3  52 

$3  74 

3  59 

3  82 

3  31 

338 

77 

87 

58 

57 

45 

42 

14 

15.3 

12.6 

13.3 

12 

12.6 

14 

15.3 

II— COST  OF  LIVING  IN  GERMANY. 

The  rates  of  wages  in  manufacturing  establishments  in  various  parts 
of  Germany,  also  of  mechanics  and  farm-laborers,  which  obtained  in 
1872,  when  a  personal  investigation  was  made,  as  well  as  in  previous  and 
subsequent  years,  are  presented  in  the  preceding  pages  in  such  variety 
and  to  such  extent  as  to  indicate  not  only  the  absolute  cost  of  labor  in 
that  country,  but  the  relative  rates  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
portions  of  continental  and  insular  Europe,  and  with  those  of  the  United 
States.  A  just  comparison  with  the  latter  country  cannot,  however,  be 
made  unless  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  be  ascertained ;  for,  if ' 
a  machinist  in  Berlin  earn  ten  thalers  ($7.20  gold)  per  week,  and 
another  of  equal  skill  in  Philadelphia  receives  $12  in  gold,  it  would  be 
manifestly  incorrect  to  say  that  the  American  earned  66  per  cent,  more 
than  the  German  workman,  unless  $7.20  in  Philadelphia  would  purchase 
as  much  food,  clothing,  house-rent,  and  other  necessaries,  as  ten  thal^;s 
in  Berlin,  which  is  not  the  case.  To  aid  in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  wages  in  Germany,  tables  showing  the  prices  of 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  of  life  are  presented  in  the  succeeding 
pages.  To  guard  against  erroneous  conclusions,  however,  it  must  be 
stated  here,  as  it  has  been  heretofore  done  in  relation  to  Great  Britain, 
that  the  prices  given  in  the  tables  referred  to  do  not  indicate  with  entire 
accuracy  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Geimany  as  compared  with 
those  in  the  United  States.  For  example,  the  average  marke^price  of 
superfine  flour  is  as  great  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  country,  but  as  it 
is  not  commonly  used  by  the  German  workman,  its  price  is  comparatively 
of  little  importance  as  an  element  in  the  computation.  If,  however,  a 
skilled  laborer  from  the  United  States  should  obtain  employment  in 
Germany  and  subsist  largely  upon  wheaten  bread  and  animal  food  as 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  at  home,  instead  of  in  chief  part  upon  rye- 
bread  and  beer.*  the  value  of  the  following  tables  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

•  In  tbe  city  of  Prague,  daring  the  year  1H73,  the  consumption  of  beer  wa«  on  an 
average  72  gallons  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  city. 
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Although  great  care  has  be^jn  taken  in  the  computation,  yet  it  is  bo 
lieved  that  in  some  cases  the  "  pound  ^  as  expressed  in  the  tables  is 
really  the  German  "  pfund,''  which  is  equivalent  to  1^^  English  pounds. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  blank  forms  to  which  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions in  the  following  tables  are  attached,  are  the  same  as  those  used 
iD  the  United  States,  and  do  not  in  all  respects  conform  to  the  German 
classifications ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  different  designations  of  sugar 
and  domestic  dry  goods. 

It  is  also  believed  that,  in  many  cases,  the  figures  given  in  the  tables 
represent  the  prices  of  better  qualities  of  the  articles  specified  than  are 
generally  consumed  by  the  working  classes. 
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Statement  showing  the  prioee  ofprwieionB,  ffrooeries,  and  other  UaMng  articlee  of  coneumj^ 
tion,  with  house^ent  and  hoard,  in  ike  iowne  of  Dresden,  Chemnits,  and  Leipeic,  Saaum^, 
in  1872,  l&f2,  and  1874. 

[Tho  tbaler  oompiited  at  73  ceot^] 


AitiolM. 


Breiden. 


1879.       1873. 


ursL 


Leipsie. 


1674. 


flour: 

Wheat,  tnperfine ^ per  barrel. 

Wheat,  extra  family do... 

Rye do... 

Com-meol do... 

Beef: 

Fresh,  roaating-pieces per  pound. 

Fresh,  sonp-pieoes do... 

Fresh,  ramp-steaks do... 

Corned do... 

Teal: 

Fore-quarters do... 

Hind-quarters do... 

CntleU do... 

Hntton : 

Fore-qnartera do... 

Leg do... 

Chops do... 

Pork: 

Fresh do... 

Corned  or  salted do... 

fiaoon do... 

Hams,  smoked do... 

Shonlders do... 

Sanaagea do... 

Lard do. 


f7  40 


#0  19 
17 
84 
14 


is  88 
8  M 
|5e8to706 
588to706 

15 
134 
16 


34 


Codfish,  dry do... 

Butter do... 

Cheese do... 

Potatoes per  bnshel. 

Bice per  pound. 

Beans per  quart. 

Milk do... 

Eggs per  dozen. 

0H0CXRXB8,  STC. 

Tea— Oolong,  or  other  good  black per  pound. 

Coffee: 

Bio,  green do... 

Bio,  roaated do... 

Sugar : 

Good  brown do... 

Yellow  C do... 

CoffbeB do... 

Simp per  gallon. 

Soap,  common , per  pound. 

Starch do... 

Fuel: 

Wood,  hard •. per  card. 

Wood,  pine do... 

Oil,  coal per  gallon. 

Shirtings:  DRToooDfl,iTa 

Brown,  4-4,  standard  quality per  yard. 

Bleached,  4^  standard  quality do... 

Sheetings  t 

Brown,  9-8,  standard  quality do... 

Bleached,  0-8,  standaru  quality do... 

Cotton-flanneL  medium  quality dok.. 

Tickings,  good  quality do... 

Prints do... 

Mousseline  de  lainea do... 

Satinets,  medium  quality do... 

Boots,  men's  heavy '..« per  pair. 

B0U8B-BENT. 

Four-roomed  tenements..... per  month. 

Six-roomod  tenementa do... 

BOABD. 

For  men,  (mechanics  or  other  workmen) ....  per  week. . 
For  women  employed  in  factories do. 


13 
13 
IS 

14 
15 
18 
18 
18 
13 
14 
10 

9036  to39 
13to84 
80 
07 
05 
05 
14 


54 


48 


OStolO 
08  to  10 


30 


73 


38  to  64 

07  to  10 

07 

6  48 
4  86 


14 
75 
10 
08 

7  30 

5  53 

37 


60 

33 
30 

13 
13 
14 

(per  lb.)  09 
08 
07 

500 
3  60 


10 


34 
364to3e8 


3  34 


504 
780 


316to352 
08tol35 


3  34 


340 


18  83 
10  37 
835 


34 


13 


15 


II 
10 

9€0 

880 

30 


15 
15 

38 

34 


910 
743 
S47 

1« 
14 
18 
15 

18 
18 
17 

la 

IS 
15 

U 
11 

a 

81 
19 
U 
91 
10 
3} 
16 
66 
07 
08 
OS 
17 


85 
32 

11 
11 
14 
73 


Iff 

570 

38 


IS 
13 


31 
30 
13 
48 
84 


371 

790 


934 

in 
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Staiemml  ahotcing  the  prices  of  provisiana,  groccnea,  and  other  leading  articlca  of  conaumpHon, 
with  houae-rent  and  boardj  in  Munich,  Stuttgart,  and  Frankfort,  Germany,  in  lb72, 1873, 
and  ld74. 

[The  tfa»ler  computed  at  78  cents ;  the  florin  at  40  cents.] 


Articles. 


Munich. 


1879. 


StQttgart 


1H73. 


Frankfort«n-the-Main. 


1873. 


1874. 


41 


19  43 
11  12 
7  71 
6  86 

17 
14 
19 
17 

13 
14 
18 

13 
15 
17 

16 
18 
31 
96 
91 
19 
91 
09 
98 
17 
60 
07 
07 
05 
17 


73 
97 


10 
13 
15 
46 
08 
10 

670 

794 

5  17 

49 


19 
13 

94 
96 
91 
96 
13 
91 
81 


590 

990 


935 
1  56 


Floor:  FBOVttiONS. 

Wheat,  superfine per  barrel. 

Wheat,  extra  family Uo... 

Bye do... 

Corn-meal do... 

Beef: 

Fresh,  roastine-pieces perpoond. 

Fresh,  soap-pieoes do... 

Fresh,  ramp-steaks do... 

Corned do... 

Veal: 

Fore-qnarters do... 

Hind-quarters do... 

Catlets do... 

Hntton : 

Fore-quarters do... 

Leg do... 

Chops do... 

Pork: 

Fresh •. do... 

Corned  or  salted do... 

Bacoo do... 

Hams,  smoked do... 

Shoolders do... 

Sausages do 

Lard do  .. 

Codfish,  dry ^ do... 

Butter f do... 

Cheese } do... 

Potatoes per  bushel., 

Bice per  pound., 

Bean* per  quart.. 

Milk do... 

Eggs per  dozen.. 

0B0CBBIE8, 'etc. 

Tea — Oolong,  or  other  good  black per  pound . . 

Coffee: 

Rio,  green do... 

Bio,  roasted do.... 

Sugar: 

Good  brown do 

Yellow  C do.... 

Coffee  B do... 

Simp  ..•. per  gallon.. 

Soap,  common perpoond.. 

Starch do.... 

Fuel: 

Coal per  ton.. 

"Wood,  hard per  cord.. 

"Wood,  pine do 

Oil,  coal per  gallon.. 

Shirdngs:  DRT  GOODS,  ETC. 

Brown,  4-4.  standard  onality per  yard.. 

Bleached,  4-4,  standaru  quality do — 

'  Sheetings: 

Brown,  94t,  standard  quality do 

Bleached,  9-8,  standitfd  quality do.... 

CoUon-flannel.  medium  quabty do 

Tickings,  good  quality do 

Prints,  soM do 

Monsseune  de  laines do 

Satineta,  medium  quality do.... 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair.. 

BOUBB*BE>-T. 

Poar-roomed  tenements per  month. . 

Sis-roomed  tenements do.... 


For  men,  (mechanics  or  other  workmen)  .per  wk 
P^  women  employed  in  fsctories do... 


#19  00 
13  20 
10  80 


10 
13 

590 

8  00 

5  60 

34 


11 
13 

16 
90 
34 
13 
19 
33 
34 
4  00 


940 
9  40 


$8  50 
9  50 
7  00 
7  50 

17 
14 
J5 


16 
18 
06 
93 

$0  05  to  00 
60 
08 
09 
04 
16 


1  00 


13 
14 
18 
40 
10 
13 

8  50 

9  50 
4  75 

48 


10 
10 

13t<y  18 

17  to  35 

17  to  93 

30 

10 

10  to  35 

30 

9  75 


19  00 
18  00 


1  75  to  9  00 
100  tol  40 


111  50 
13  50 
9  00 
900 

15 
15 
30 
18 

15 
15 


23 

l|0  14to  20 
16 
09 
25  to  30 


80 
06  to  09 
06 
05 
18 


64 


16 
13 
64 
08 
08 

800 

13  on 

700 
1  00 


36 

86 

300 


800 
10  00 


390 
160tb940 


17  84 


18 
10  10  to  15 


SO 


26  to  30 


16  to  33 
34 
09 
33 
36 
d6 

06  to  Otf 
11 
06 
15 


38 


06 
08  to  14 

730 

4  00 

380 

64 


40 
18 
18to  24 
18 
33 


9  50to400 


750 
915 


994to980 
1  75  to  9  80 


*  General  average  of  this  statement  and  of  the  two  on  preceding  pages. 
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Prices  of  thefoUotcing  artldes  in  Fnm1cfDrt-on-Main  and  QfinhadL 


Aitiolea. 


Pnnklbrt. 


Oflbnbjush. 


l«np^ p«r  liter. 

Potrolenm do... 

OliTd-oiL. do... 

lUilroad-oil do... 

Uneo  for  shirts,  bleachedf  (width,  ^4  meter) per  meter, 

Linen  for  shirts,  unbleaoked,  (widtli,  M  meter) do... 

Linen  for  sheets,  bleached,  (width.  64  meter) do... 

Linen  Ibr  sheets, nnbleached,  (width,  6-4  meter) do... 

Cotton do... 

Cotton,  for  bed-ticks • do... 

BootSfformen per  pair. 

Boots  of  best  make do... 

fihoes,  for  women do... 

Shoes  of  best  make do... 

Shoes,  for  children do... 

B0U8E.BIKT. 

One  room,  for  a  single  man per  month. 

Two  rooms  and  kitchen per  year. 

Three  rooms  and  kitchen do... 

Three,  fbiir,llTe,  or  more  workmen  ooospyingone  room,  eaoh.permonth. 


•OtOto 

16  to 

40  to 

30  to 

18  to 

18  to 

SSOto 

500  to 

1  50to 

500  to 

50  to 


$0  19 
08 
96 
U 
25 
SS 
60 
40 
38 
94 
400 
700 

sse 

700 
150 


fiOOto     356 

70  00  to  100  00 

80  00  to  195  00 

190 


#9  00to|5M 
4S0tO  6» 
190to  901 
400tD  6M 

99t»    m 


101 
98  00  to  60  0 
36  00  to  64  W 


In  refereDce  to  the  above,  Mr.  Cooftal-Cteneral  Webster  writes  ander 
date  of  October  14, 1874 : 

I  send  herewith  a  list  of  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  cities  of  Frank- 
fort and  of  Offenhaoh.  The  latter  is  almost  wholly  a  mannfacturing  city  where  leather 
goods,  machinery,  carriages,  &o,,  are  made. 

In  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  there  cannot  he  much  difference  hetween  the 
two  places.  The  articles  sold  in  a  place  like  Offenhaoh  are  of  an^  inferior  qnality  to 
those  sold  generally  in  Frankfort.  But  there  is  not  a  corresponding  difference  in  the 
prices.  The  same  quality  sold  in  the  lowest-class  places  in  f'raukmirt  woold  he  about 
the  same  prices,  perhaps  a  little  lower. 

In  a  letter  dated  a  few  months  previously,  Mr.  Webster  thus  wrote 
in  regard  to  the  high  juices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Grermany : 

If,  as  is  prohahle,  the  demand  for  lahor  will  not  continue  to  he  so  great  as  it  now  ii, 
wages  must  still  increase,  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  advancinff  prices  of  provisions  and 
cost  of  living.  Rents  have  generally  donhled  within  the  last  three  years.  Withia 
my  own  knowledge,  tenements,  which  rented  in  1869  at  from  800  to  1,200  florins,  now 
rent  ftom  2.000  to  3,000  florins.  Common  laborers  occupy  but  very  few  rooms,  and 
they  pay  often  12  to  20  florins  for  two  small  rooms  per  month.  For  a  tenement,  2O0  to 
500  florins.  Congress  may  well  raise  compensation  of  its  consuls,  when  they  pi^ 
$1,000  per  year  rent,  and  bring  their  bread  from  California. 

The  prevailing  idea  is  that  the  cost  of  living  is  very  much  less  in  Europe  than  in  the 
United  States.  I  think  that  the  experience  of  most  persons  and  fcunilies  now  living 
in  the  cities  of  Europe  satisfies  them  that  there  is  hut  little  difference  hetween  Ameri- 
can and  European  cities,  if  we  except  our  very  larf^t  cities.  There  \b  not  much  dif> 
ference  in  rents,  furniture,  and  provisions.  There  is  a  difference  in  clothing,  house- 
help,  and  carris^e-hire.  Fuel  is  dearer,  and  gas  is  dearer  here  than  in  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  in  the  country  and  small  towns  rents  are  very  different  from  the 
cities.  In  other  things  there  is  not  much  difference.  Of  eourse  a  person  will  live  dif- 
ferently in  the  country  from  what  he  will  live  in  a  city,  therefore  he  wiU  live  cheaper. 
If  an  American  lives  in  a  European  city  in  the  style  and  manner  that  he  has  lived  at 
home,  his  expenses  will  not  be  materiaUy  less.  People  go  abroad  to  live  cheaper  than 
at  home.  In  order  to  accomplish  it  they  live  in  smaller  quarters,  and  in  a  meaner 
style.  Travelers  have  often  remarked  to  me  that  their  bills  at  hotcds  are  larger  hero 
than  when  in  New  York  City.  Also,  that  traveling  by  railroad  with  baggage  is  also 
dearer  than  in  the  United  States.  The  general  charge  is  2|  to  3i  cents  per  mile,  and 
baggage  extra.    Two  hundred  pounds  oi  baggage  costs  about  as  much  as  a  passenger. 
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COST  OF  LIVING  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

Statement  ahotmng  the  annual  cost  of  living  of  a  rural  lahorer'a  family,  consisting  o/AiuM^ 
toife^  and  three  ohildreny  from  the  result  of  an  official  inquiry  in  1849. 

[The  thaler  oompated  at  7S  oenta,  IJnited  States  gold.J 


QovernmentAl  diBtricta  of 
Pruaaia. 

1 

i 

1 

t« 

1 

V4 

o 

CO 

II 

1 

SSDicdbertr 

♦5  76 
388 
504 
5  76 
5  40 
5  76 

5  76 

6  48 
798 
6  48 
3  GO 
360 
360 
5  76 
648 
720 
5  04 
792 

10  80 
10  80 
9  36 
900 
5  76 

$2  88 

in 

5  76 
5  76 
5  76 
5  76 
828 
504 
720 
468 

5  76 

6  48 
793 
504 
793 
720 
792 

10  80 
696 

11  53 
900 
792 

$43  30 

25  20 
39  60 
34  56 
39  40 
57  60 
46  56 
48  96 
36  00 
59  76 
38^16 
36  00 
41  76 
45  36 
44  64 
41  76 
50  40 
39  60 
50  40 

26  28 
93  60 
31  60 
43  20 

$14  40 
720 

10  03 

13  96 
16  93 
23  76 

14  40 
:8  00 
14  40 
14  40 

11  53 
13  34 

13  96 
864 

10  80 
7  93 

11  53 
10  80 
25  30 

864 
35  20 

14  40 
13  96 

$5  76 

6  48 
793 
9  36 
636 
730 

11  53 
11  53 
11  53 

7  20 
504 
5  76 
5  40 

3  53 
360 

4  33 
730 

5  76 
7  80 

"io  so" 

868 

$3  88 
1  44 
1  44 
8  16 

3  60 
8  16 

4  32 
888 
1  44 
8  16 
1  80 
8  16 
8  52 

1  to 

3  16 
8  16 
8  88 
3  16 
360 
1  08 
388 

5  76 
1  44 

$2  88 
888 
8  16 
360 
3  24 
1  44 
I  68 
1  80 
388 
8  16 
8  16 
8  16 
144 
1  44 
1  44 
1  80 
1  60 
8  16 
3  16 

"i'so* 

433 
1  44 

$144 
1  44 

8  16 
1  44 

1  56 
8  88 
360 
888 
8  16 
288 
8  16 
1  44 
888 
888 
863 
504 
388 
3  16 
5  76 
7jI 
888 
360 
1  44 

r9» 

51  IS 

GnDohiDueo  ............... 

Dontzic 

7S7S 

M'vHenxrer'Iftr.  .^ ,,...^. 

'iim 

Poeen 

TSM 

Potsdnm 

106  SI 

Ftankfoii>on-Oder 

99  61 

Stettin 

100  80 

CoeRlin 

8136 
102  M 

Broalan 

69  13 

Lappeln 

69  IS 

Li  c^itz .................. . 

77  04 

Maedebiirir.... 

76  3S 

Morsebarg 

77  04 

Erfart 

78  IS 

Miins^er 

88» 

Amsberg 

784 

Cologne 

115  91 

Diisseldorf 

Coblentz 

54  41 

147  91 

Trevtjs 

78« 

Aix-la-Chapelle 

77  04 

Average 

635 

6  67 

43  80 

13  88 

693 

8  47 

833 

8  57 

64  28 

Percentage  of  each  to  the 
whole 

7.60 

7.98 

51.67 

16.61 

7.56 

3.96 

3154 

3.06 

ioa6i 

Table  shounng  the  earnings  of  niroZ  laborers  who  possess  no  real  estate^  but  work  for  laU- 

proprietors, 

KONIOSBERQ. 

Emoluments, 

Fre«  domicile,  value $5  76  to  (7  20 

Land  for  garden  and  potatoes,  value J 5  76  to   7  20 

Pasture  for  1  cow,  value 5  76  to   7  20 

Fuel 7  20  to    8  64 

10  scheflfel  rye,  at  IJ  thaler,  value 8  40 

6  scheffel  barley 3  «4 

2  scheffel  pease,  at  1|- thaler,  value 1  68 

2  scheffel  oats 0  82 

Cash 7  20  to    9  36 

Total ^ 53  74 

GUMBINNEN. 

Ordinary  emoluments. 

Free  domicile,  value $2  W 

Fuel 0  73 

12  scheffel  rye  at  1 J  thaler II  02 

Feed  for  cattle,  value 10  8D 

Potatoes  aud  vegetables,  value 5  76 

Cash ; 7» 

The  above  is  for  24  weeks'  work,  (of  son) 8  61 

Extra  for  threshing  20  scheffel  grain  at  1  thaler li  40 
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Extra  emotumeni$. 

Batter,  1  stone,  value 3  60 

1  scbeffel  linseed,  valae 3  16 

Slambs,  value 2  88 

Eggs,  poultry,  &c.,  value 0  84 

1  calf,  value 0  72 

1  pig,  value 6  76 

1  fat  pic 8  64 

4  pouuds  wool  at  ^thaler 0  48 

Total 87  00 

DAKTZIC. 

Emoluments, 

Free  domicile,  value '. - $5  04 

Fuel 4  32 

120  square  rods  land  for  potatoes  and  garden,  value 5  76 

30  square  rods  laud  for  linseed,  value I  44 

Products  of  cow,  less  cost  of  feed 5  28 

Sale  of  5  scheffel  rye  at  1  thaler 3  60 

Sale  of  wool,  less  feed  of  sheep ^ 1  08 

Wages,  140  days  at -ft^  thaler,  168  days  at  "Ar,  and  30  days  at -^ 26  98 

Wages,  for  threshing  through  the  winter 21  84 

Total ...i 75.34 

MARIEKWBRDER. 

Emoluments, 

Free  domicile,  value |5  76 

Land  for  garden,  value 4  80 

Land  for  fanning 5  76 

Pasture,  meadows,  and  hay 7  20 

Fu€l  end  light 8  64 

Total 32  16 

From  this  sum  are  subtracted  for  rent  of  house  and  garden,  2  thalors  ) 

Rent  of  land 2  thalers  > 4  32 

Pasturage  for  1  oow,  3  8wine 2  thalers  S 

The' emoluments  over 27  84 

Wages,  in  summer,  husband  per  day,  -ft- thaler 0  10 

in  summer,  wife,  per  day,  -j^  thaler 0    7 

in  winter,  husband,  per  day,  iV  thaler 0    7 

in  winter,  wife,  per  day,  iV  thaler 0    5 

P08EN. 

Field-laborers  receive  a  free  dwelling  with  1  morgen*  land  for  garden,  1  morgen  for 
potato  field,  free  pasture  for  a  few  swine  and  for  1  cow,  also  winter  feed  for  the  latter. 
and  wood  for  fuel.  For  these  emoluments  the  husband  renders  52,  the  wife  30  dayar 
service.    Daily  wages,  husband,  12  cents,  woman,  6  to  9  cents,  children,  7  cents. 

Threshing  in  winter,  which  lasts  5  months,  yields  to  the  laborer  about  25  scheffel  rye^ 

■     POTSDAM. 

The  compensation  of  married  field-laborers  consists  of  a  free  dwelling  and  fuel,  90 
square  rodn  of  field  and  30  square  rods  of  garden  land,  3  morgan  land  for  potatoes, 
pasture  and  feed  for  1  cow  and  1  pi^,  fattening  at  own  exi>ense;  moreover,  about  28 
bushels  rye,  4^  schefiel  pease,  4  scbeftel  barley,  .20  scheffel  oats,  and  about  1  bushel  salt. 

For  these  emoluments  and  a  cash  pay  of  30  thalers  ($21.60)  the  hulband  is  bound  to 
give  every  day^s  service,  while  the  woman,  when  required,  receives  -ft^  thaler  (9^  cents) 
per  day.    Thus  their  cash  income  amounts  to — 

Man's  cash  pay $21  CO 

Woman's  wages 14  40 

8aleof  potatoes,  swine,  &c 18  00 


Total 54  00 

*  1  morgen  »  0.631  United  States  acre. 
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Unmarried  laborers  receive  board  and  lodginc^,  30  tbalere  (|21.60)  per  year,  of  warn, 
a  load  of  wood ;  and  if  they  are  in  charge  of  a  horse  and  wagon,  about  10  to  12  thalerB 
($7.20  to  $b.64)  annually,  for  bringing  prodacts  to  market. 

FRANKFORT. 

Married  field-bands  are  famished  by  the  owners  of  estates  with  a  free  dwelling,  j 
morgen  of  land,  pasture  for  1  cow,  and  fuel.  For  dwelling  and  garden  the  laborer's 
wifo  renders  one  day^s  service  each  week ;  for  rent  of  land  the  husband  renders  labor 
worth  2|  thalers  ($l.nO.)  For  wages,  the  laborer  receives  J  thalers,  (12  cents,)  the  wife 
^  thaler  (14  cents)  per  day.  Contract  work  pays  the  man  i  thaler  (24  cents)  a  day, 
and  during  the  harvest  he  earns  i  thaler  (18  cents)  and  the  wife  -^  thaler  (9^  cents)  a 
day. 

For  threshing  he  gives  one-fiftoenth  or  one-fourteenth  part  of  the  grain  threshed. 

The  whole  earnings  are  thus  computed — 

26  weeks  at  i  thaler,  (18  cents) , : $28  08 

Threshing  6  months,  at  6  schelfel 7  20 

Woman,  104  days,  at-^r  thaler 7  40 

Woman,  104  days,  at 6  24 

Extra  earnings  during  harvest 3  60 

Total 52  52 

Day -laborers*  work  on  an  average- 
In  summer,  13  hours  for  i  thaler,  (18  cents ;)  in  winter,  9  hours  for  ^  thaler,  (14  centi.) 
Under  contract,  11  hours  for  i  thaler  (18  cents)  in  summer ;  9  hours  for  i  thaler  (14 
cents)  in  winter. 

STETTIN. 

Emoluments. 

50  square  rods  land  for  garden,  40  square  rods  lancl  for  linseed,  40  square  rods  land 
for  potatoes,  50  square  rods  land  for  rye,  pasture  for  1  cow,  1  load  of  hay,  6,000  piHM 
of  turf  for  fuel,  for  which  the  family  render — wife  52  days  at  -^  thaler,  (7  cents,)  rent 
for  potatoes,  linseed  land,  5  thalers,  ($3.60,)  turf,  1}  thaler,  ($1.01.) 

For  the  work  the  man  receives  1^  thalers  (90  cents)  per  week;  the  wife  works  290 
days  at  ^  thaler,  29  thalers,  $20.88. 

For  threshing  the  men  receive  one-seventeenth  of  the  grain ;  accordingly  the  earning 
amount  for  the  year  to— 

Days'  wages  to  husband 32  thalers.. $23  04 

Days'  wages  to  wife 30  thalers..  21  GO 

For  threshing 32  thalers..  23  04 

Increase  for  contract  work 5  thalers..    3  6d 

Cleaning  flax 12  thalers..    8  64 

Attending  cattle 10  thalers..    7  20 

Woman,  by  spinning 4  thalers..    2  88 

Yields  from  potato  land 24  thalers..  17  28 

•Total 149  thalers.. 107  28 

The  expenses  for  house  rent 6^    thalers..  $4  68 

fuel H    thalers..    6  96 

food 63i    thalers..  45  60 

clothing 41iV  thalers..  29  71 

furniture 5      thalers..    3  60 

salt 3U  thalers..    2  69 

taxes,  church  and  school 4ii  thalers..    3  54 

linen 8^    thalers..    6  8d 

Total - 142A  thalers.. 102  66 

C0E8LIN. 

Day-laborer  on  estate  receives  as  emoluments — 

Dwelling  and  garden,  value 10    thalers..  $7  20 

Fuel,  value 6    thalers..    4  32 

1  morgen  rye,  5.10  scheffel,  value Of  thalers..    4  80 

1  morgen  oats,  8  scheffel,  valne 5^  thalers..    3  84 

1  morgen  potatoes,  60  scheffel,  value 15    thalers..  10  80 

P«ase  and  linseed 2    thalers..    1^ 
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Feed  for  1  oow.valae 10  thalera..  $7  20 

4  sheep,  value 4  thalers..  2  88 

Share  in  pies,  valae 9  thalers..  6  48 

Poultry,  value. 1  thalers..  72 

Total 69    thalers..  49  68 

The  laboring  man  received  in  summer,  per  day,  -^  thaler,  ^9^  cents,) 
and  in  winter,  iV  thaler,  (6  cents,)  which  for  140  and  84  days  re- 
spectively ;  and  his  wife,  per  day,  at  -^  thaler  (6  cents)  in  sum- 
mer, and  iV  thaler  (5  cents)  in  winter,  for  120  and  60  days  respect- 
ively, makes 395  thalers..  28  56 

Total  earnings 108|  thalers..  78  24 

The  condition  of  labor  is  similar  in  other  districts  of  the  state,  and  the  total  earnings 
aod  cost  of  subsistence  vary  but  slightly. 

COST  OF  UVINO  IN  1872-73. 

Awroge  weekly  expenditures  of  two  families,  oonsisHng,  respectitdy,  of  two  adulfa  ahd  ttco 
diildren  and  two  adults  and  four  children,  in  the  town  of  Barmen,  Prussia, 


Articles. 


Articles. 


2S 


VkKirand  bread 

Fresh,  oomed,  salted,  and  tmoked 


Lard 

Batt«r 

Cheese 

Safsar  and  molasses 

Uolasses  or  strap 

Milk 

Coffee 

Fish^ftesh  and  salt 

Soap,  starch,  salt,  pepper,  vinegar, 
&c 


10  72 

60 
90 
13 
10 
10 
18 
14 
39 
10 

14 


1086 

96 
84 
36 


12 
'33* 


Potatoes  and  other  vegetables. . . 


1  M 


Fuel 

Oil  or  other  light 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco,  (if  any) 

House-rent 

For  educational,  religious,  and 
benevolent  oljcoto 

Total  weekly  expenses 

Clothing  per  year 

Taxes  per  year 

Weekly  eaminn  of  husband  and 
wifo,  (the  wue  earning  three 
thalers  in  each  case) 


$0  19 
10 

48 
4d 

38 


5  76 
14  40 
2  16 


6  48 


10  28 
07 
12 
48 

12 


5  54 

64  80 

1  44 


790 


weekly  ea^^endifures  of  two  families,  each  consisting  of  two  aduUs  and  three  children^ 
in  the  town  of  Essen,  Prussia. 


Articles. 


1872. 

1873. 

|0  79.2 

10  86 

84 

84 

19.2 

334 

43.2 

48 

07.2 

07 

07.2 

07 

07.2 

07 

14.4 

2U 

12 

24 

02.4 

05 

16.8 

17 

08.6 

07 

60 

60 

Articles. 


1872.       1873. 


Flour  and  bread 

Fresh,  corned,  salted,  and  smoked 

meats 

Lard 

Butter 

Cfae«ae 

Sugar  and  molasses 

If  olaascM  or  sirup 

Hilk 

Coflee 

Fish,  fresh  and  salt 

Soap,  starch,  salt,  pepper,  vinegar, 

*o 

Eggs I 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables — 


Fruit,  green  and  dried  .... 

Fuel 

Oil  or  other  light 

Other  articles 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco^  (if  any) 

House-rent 

For  educational,  religions,  and 
benevolent  objects 

Total  weekly  expenses 

Clothing  per  year 

Taxes  per  year 

Weekly  earnings 


to  oao 

19.2 
16.8 
21.6 
33.6 
50.4 

08.6 


520 

50  40 

5  76 


6  60 


•0  09* 
29 
17 

60 
09| 


588 

50  40 

588 


732 
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Average  icetkly  expenditures  of  two  families  consisUngf  respectively,  of  two  aduW  and  thrtt 
children,  residing  in  the  town  of  Aix-la-Chapdle ;  and  two  aduUs  and  two  ckildreu  in  H$ 
town  of  Diisseldorfy  Prussia, 


Articles. 


Flour  and  bread 

Freeh,  corned,  salted,  and  smoked 

meji  1 8 

Butter 

Cheese 

St\sar  and  molasses 

Milk 

Coffee ^. 

Fish,  fre*h  and  salt 

Sosip,  starch,  salt,  pepper,  vinegar, 

&c 


Potatoes  and  other  vegetables . . . 

Fuel 

Oil  or  other  lij2;bt 


h 


$0  73 
67 


©9 

>  es 


$1  10 


9 

14 
35 
S3 
11 


Articles. 


Spirits,  beer,  and  tobaooo  (if  any) 

Hoose  rent 

For  educationa],  religions,  and 

benevolent  oblects 

One  child  at  scnool 


Total  weekly  expenses. 

Cloth  iug  per  year 

Tax  per  year 


Weekly  earnings  of  fiatbor  and 
son 


Weekly  eamines  of  father,  work> 
ing  for  himself 


M 


10  36 

84 

10 


4  44 

10  70 
1  10 


504 


n 


10  9 
94 


593 


»« 


Average  weekly  expenditures  of  two  families,  eocA  consisting  of  two  adults  and  three  children, 
rettptctively^  of  the  town  of  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  and  the  city  of  Berlin,  Prussia, 


1872. 

Articles. 

18T8. 

Articles. 

Chem- 
nitz. 

Berlin. 

Chem- 
nits. 

BerUii. 

Floor  and  bread 

10  03 

47 
08 
58 
05 
03 
03 
15 
15 

10  78 

1  13 
24 
36 
10 
12 
02 
12 
14 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables. . . 
Fruits,  green  and  driou 

10  36 
V2 
24 
03 
07 
15 
36 

n 

10  39 

Fro^b,  corned,  aalted,  and  smoked 

10 

me^ts 

Fuel 

Oil  or  other  light 

4d 

Lard 

13 

Bntter 

Other  articles    

07 

Clieese    «...«- 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco  (if  any) 
House  rent 

55 

Soirar  and  molasses 

108 

Mnlnsses  or  simp 

Milk 

For  ediicationnl.  religious,  and 
benevolent  ol]i)ects 

Cofft-e        

Clothing  per  year 

T«\a 

3  87 
24  96 
2*60 

607 

Fish,  f rosh  and  salt 

05 

17 
06 

13 
14 

S8  80 

Soap,  starch,  salt,  pepper,  vinegar, 

&c I... 

Taxes  per  year 

730 

Weekly  earnings 

Bffirs 

4  66 

648 

Average  weekly  expenditures  of  two  families,  consisting,  respectively,  of  two  adults  and  four 
children,  in  1873,  and  two  adults  and  three  children,  in  1872,  in  the  dty  of  Dresden,  Satony, 


Articles. 


Flour  and  bre  d 

Frtsh.  corned,  suited,  and  smoked 

meats 

Lard 

ButttT 

Cheese ^ 

Sugar  and  molasses 

Molasses  and  simp 

Milk 

Coffee 

Tea 

Fish,  fVesh  and  salt 

Soap,  starch,  salt,  pepper,  vinegar, 

dto 

Eggs 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables.. . 


k 

OQ 


10  72 

48 


02 

1  « 


li 


•1  15 

60 
08 
60 
05 
06 
03 
25 
15 


Articles. 


Fruits,  green  and  dried 

Fuel    

Oil  or  other  light 

Othor  articles 

I  ST)iritH,  beor,  and  tobacco  (if  any) 

Ilouse  rent 

For  eduQiii«>na],  religions,  and 
benevolent  objects 


Total  weekly  expenses . 

Clothing  per  year 

Taxes  i>er  year 


Weekly  earnings  of  father  and 
daugli  ter 


U 


|«0  2i 


3  29 

28  -0 

4d 


720 


foet 

3S 
08 
85 
35 
38 


570 
330 


*  Unknown. 
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Arei-affe  xreckly  expenditures  of  two  familieSj  cgpsistingt  respectively,  of  two  adults  and  tico 
ciiildren,  in  the  town  of  Stuttyart,  Wiirtembcrg,  in  lb73 ;  and  two  adults  and  five  childrenf 
in  the  city  of  Munichf  Bataria^  in  1872. 


Articles. 


Flour  and  bread 

Fresb.  oomcd,  salted,  and  smoked 

.   mttits -• 

Lnnl    

Bntter 

Cheese 

Sn<:Hr  aud  roolaABes 

Hoin»ses  or  sirup 

Milk 

Coffee 

Soap,  starch,  salt,  pepper,  yiuogor, 

&c 

Epg« 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 


li 


II  06 

75 
24i 
15 


?3 


10  48 

80 
20 
20 


Articles. 


Fruits,  green  and  dried 

Fuel 

Oil  or  other  light 

Other  articles 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco  (if  any) 

House  rent 

For  educational,  religious,  and 
benevolent  objects 

Total  weekly  expenses 

Clothing  per  year 

Taxes  per  year 

Weekly  earnings 


«S5 

H 


$0  08 
46 
10 
06 
25 
1  75 

40 


6  93 

35  00 

1  60 


$0  56 

20 

40 

1  20 

40 


6  70 
16  00 


800  I 


800 


Average  weekly  expenditures  of  a  family  consisting  of  two  adults  and  two  childrenf  in  Frank- 

fort-on-the-Main  in  1873. 


Articles. 


Cost  or  value. 


Articles. 


Cost  or  value. 


Flour  and  bread 

Fre«h,  corned,  salted,  and  smoked 

mont« 

Lard 

Butter 

Cbe<*8© 

Sugar  

Hoi  1SHU8  or  sirup 

Milk  

Coffee 

Tea 

Flab,  fresh  and  salt 

Soap  and  btArch 

Bslt^  pepper,  vinegar,  &o 

Bggs 


Fl.kr. 
1  48 


2    0 


$0  76 
80 


rettej 

Fruits,  green  and  dried , 

Fuel 

Oil  or  other  light 

Other  articles 

Beer  and  tobacco  (if  any) 

House  rent 

For  educational,  religions,  and 
benevolent  oljjects 


Flkr. 

1  48 


1  12 
12 


18 
S  12 


loss 


Od 
08 


Total  weekly  expenses.. 

Clothing  per  year 

Taxes  per  year , 

Weekly  earnings 


10  22 
50  00 
'    1  45 


4  16 

20  00 

30 


560 


Statement  sJiowing  the  annual  earnings  and  expenditures  of  the  thirteen  Gertnan  families  tchose 
weekly  expenditures  are  given  in  tkv  foregoing  tables. 


Earnings. 

Expenditures. 

• 

Number  of  weekly  list 

II. 

lis 

^ 

1 

1 

TotaL 

1          

|.»6  96 
374  40 
343  20 
3f  0  64 
262  08 
502  32 
243  .36 
3:16  96 
374  40 

t374  40 
416  00 
416  00 
291  SO 

|2<)9  52 
2F9  64 
270  40 
305  76 
230  h8 
308  36 
201  24 
315  64 
171  08 
296  4'> 
3«)  36 
348  40 
262  08 

114  40 
64  80 
50  40 
50  40 
10  70 
(*) 

24  96 
28  8« 
28  80 
40  00 
35  00 
16  00 
20  00 

12  16 
1  44 

5  76 
5  ^8 

1  10 
(*) 

2  GO 
720 

4^ 
8  20 
1  GO 

30 

1316  08 
355  88 

a 

3 

326  56 

4           

362  04 

5 

242  68 

g           

308  38 

7         

22>*  80 

e       

351  64 

9           

200  :i6 

10             

3.18  60 

\\                  

396  96 

12               

364  40 

13           , 

282  38 

Avert! g**  T rr. ........   .     .  ..  ....  . 

357  84 

281  52 

32  02 

279 

313  44 

*  Not  sUted. 


t  Estimated.  i      r\r^r^i{> 
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III.— CONDITION  OF  LABOR  IN  GERMANY. 

Having  in  the  preceding  pages  presented,  first,  the  ratesof  wages  which 
obtained  at  different  periods  in  the  various  industries  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  great  German  Empire;  second,  the  prices  of  provisions 
and  other  articles  of  necessary  consumption  as  well  as  the  weekly  ex- 
penditures of  the  working  people,  the  third  and  not  least  important 
division  of  the  subject  will  now  be  considered,  viz :  The  material  and 
moral  condition  of  the  workmen  and  their  families. 

Before  presenting  original  data,  personally  obtained  in  the  year  1872, 
and  through  the  instrumentality  of  others  in  subsequent  years,  it  may 
be  well  in  further  illustration  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  give  some 
statements  from  trustworthy  sources  in  reference  to  the  condition  of 
labor  in  previous  years.  The  following  information,  chiefly  obtained  in 
1870-'7I,  is  condensed  from  British  consular  reports : 

CONDmON  OF  LABOR  IN  PRUSSIA  IN  1870. 

Before  the  revolntion  of  1348  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
cl:i8se8  in  Prnssia  was  looked  upon  as  a  question  which  concerned  the  philanthropist 
more  than  the  statesman.  That  revolution,  with  its  confused  aims  and  Utopian  legis- 
lation, effected  nothing  permanent  toward  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  result. 

In  the  year  1861  a  strong  attempt  was  made  by  the  workingmen's  unions  to  bring 
about  a  combined  action  and  a  closer  cohesion  between  them  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting their  common  interests.  The  attempt  failed  in  its  immediate  object,  but  it  had 
one  important  result ;  it  established  the  conviction  among  the  working  classes  that 
it  was  only  by  intimate  union  and  co-operation  that  improvements  in  the  social  sod 
economical  condition  of  the  working  classes  could  possibly  be  effected.  These  unions 
still  continue  to  hold  annual  meetmgs,  but  less  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  thtds 
than  formerly. 

The  socialist  agitation  in  this  country  is  a  purely  negative  one.  It  signalizes  itself 
by  hostility  to  every  practical  reform,  utter  indifference  to  popular  education,  and  a 
feeble  interest  in  pcditical  progress  of  any  kind.  One  exception  to  the  negative  policy 
of  the  socialist  party  of  late  has  been  the  encouragement  and  organization  of  strikes. 
In  many  instances  these  strikes  have  ended  by  the  workmen  obtaining  on  increase  of 
wages,  and  the  conffdenoe  of  the  socialist  pai-ty  in  their  power  has  been  increased  in 
consequence ;  but  the  fact  is  that  io  most  cases  where  the  strikes  have  been  sucoessfal 
public  opinion  had  already  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  workmen. 

•  •••••• 

The  practice  of  traveling,  or  "  wandering"  as  it  is  termed,  for  the  purpose  of  com* 
pleting  his  technical  education,  is  still  regaraed  by  the  German  journeyman  as  an  indis- 
pensable  portion  of  his  training.  The  young  lad,  released  from  his  apprenticeship, 
leaves  the  house  of  his  master  and  travels  abroad  wherever  the  Qermao  language  is 
spoken.  He  ususdly,  however,  visits  those  towns  which  have  a  special  reputation  for 
excelling  in  his  own  particular  branch  of  trade,  and  taking  up  his  residence  there 
endeavors  not  merely  to  obtain  a  livelihood  but  also,  and  more  especially^  to  complete 
his  technical  education  and  to  become  a  skillful  workman. 

Some  journeymen  who  have  got  the  means  of  doing  so  and  have  a  talent  for  acqnir- 
ing  foreign  languages,  widen  their  experience  by  traveling  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
fatherland.  Numbers  of  enterprising  journeymen  leave  every  year  to  visit  the  watch- 
making-establishments of  the  Jura,  the  machine  manufactories  and  iockmakiug-works 
of  England,  the  arms  and  gun  factories  of  Liege,  and  the  industrial  establish meota  of 
Lyons,  Brussels,  and,  above  all,  Paris.  Man^r  of  them  remain  some  years  or  perma- 
nently settle  in  these  places,  and,  true  to  their  German  habits  of  thrift  and'indnstry, 
generally  thrive.  They  are  as  a  rule,  however,  the  4Ute  and  most  intelligent  of  the 
class  of  journeymen;  and  their  success  therefore  is  less  to  be  wondered  at.    * 

Among  the  large  towns  which  have  a  special  reputation  for  excelling  in  particaltf 
branches  of  industry  may  be  mentioned  Munich,  renowned  for  its  brewers  aud  sad- 
dlers ;  Dresden  for  its  tailors,  (the  Tailors'  Academy  at  Dresden  is  much  freqaeoted  by 
foreigners;)  Cologne  and  Munich  for  their  stone-cutters;  Barmen  ( Elberfeld)  for  its 
fringe-makers;  &rlin  and  Vienna  for  their  locksmiths;  Iserlohn  for  its  bronzes,  &c. 
Leipsic  also  is  considered  the  best  school  for  teaching  the  polygraphio  art  ia  all  its 
branches. 
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lOKINO. 

Among  the  working  classes  in  Pmssia  the  miners  and  iron-workers  hold  an  excep- 
tional position,  inasmuch  as  their  welfare  and  interests  are  attended  to  by  the  Govern- 
ment  officials  who  are  appointed  to  superintend  all  the  mines,  iron-works,  and  salt- 
works in  the  kingdom.  This  class  of  the  laboring  population  is  animated  by  an  hon- 
orable egprit  de  carps  dating  from  the  earliest  times,  and  forming  a  singular  exception 
to  the  egotistical  tendencies  prevalent  among  the  working  classes  of  the  present 
day.  The  great  importance  naturally  attached  to  the  conservation  of  so  able  and 
stanch  a  race  of  workmen  as  these  miners  and  iron-workers  has  induced  both  the 
State  and  the  private  owners  of  the  larger  works  to  provide  suitable-  dwellings  for 
them,  and  to  make  such  general  provision«for  their  comfort  and  well-being  as  to  make 
their  lot  an  enviable  one  in  comparison  with  many  of  their  fellow-laborers.  They 
seldom,  however,  succeed  in  amassing  any  considerable  savings,  and  some  of  them 
emigrate  from  time  to  time  to  other  countries  where  the  mining  industry  is  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  here. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Prussia,  artisans,  journeymen,  and  apprentices 
work  regularly  in  summer  from  5  a.  m.  to  12,  and  from  1  p.  m.  to  7,  and  even  later ; 
and  in  winter,  from  daybreak,  sometimes  from  6  a.  m.  to  8  or  9  in  tne  evening.  The 
hand-loom  weaver  frequently  sits  at  his  loom,  employed  in  monotonous  labor,  for  16 
hours  in  the  day;  and  agricultural  laborers  have  to  work  hard  for  12  hours  a  day  out 
of  harvest-time,  and  during  harvest-time  for  14  hours.  The  same  rule  applies  to  farm 
servants. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  hours  of  daily  labor  is  indeed  one  of  the  dark  features  of 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Prussia,  and  generally  throughout  Grermany. 
Night-work  is  especially  injurious  to  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  indeed  to  females 
of  all  ages. 

FOREMEN. 

Foremen  of  works  in  fiEictories,  managers  of  printing-offices,  foremen  of  mines,  and 
other  such  like  head-men  and  overseers  employed  in  industrial  establishments,  ore 
considered  more  in  the  light  of  employ^  than  of  workmen,  and  in  disputes  between 
the  masters  and  the  ipen  they  generally  side  with  the  former.  This  intermediate  class 
is  certainly  one  of  importance  and  influence  in  the  social  and  economical  questions 
which  are  constantly  arising  between  the  representatives  of  capital  and  labor,  and  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  treated  with  the  consideration  which  it  deserves.  The  reason  is 
that  there  isalways  an  abundance  of  educated  men  in  this  country  who  are  only  too 
glad  to  be  able  to  obtain  employment  of  this  kind.  The  salaries  paid  to  persons  of 
this  class  are  just  sufficient  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  living  in  tolerable  com- 
fort, but  they  are  considerably  lower  than  what  are  paid  to  a  similar  class  in  every 
other  country.  ' 

PORTERS  AND  OTHER  LABORERS. 

Porters,  loaders,  packers,  and  such  like  laborers  who  are  employed  to  do  heavy  work 
of  all  kinds,  whether  for  commercial  and  industrial  establishments,  or  in  sea-ports  and 
inland  towns,  or  in  connection  with  any  branch  of  public  tro^c  and  transport,  gener- 
ally earn  good  and  even  high  wages  in  this  country,  as  the  great  phvsical  strength 
required  for  this  sort  of  labor  is  rai-e  enough  to  prevent  the  labor-market  from  being 
overstocked.  These  people  soon  save  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  enable  them  to  set 
up  an  independent  business  as  carriers,  small  shop-keepers,  &4i.  Examples  of  this 
kind  are  numberless,  but  at  the  same  time,  drunkenness  is  the  bane  and  ruin  of  many 
of  them. 

Day -laborers  in  the  towns,  men  who  work  first  for  one  x>er8on  and  then  for  another, 
are  generally  well  off  if  they  are  known  to  a  tolerably  large  circle  of  employers,  as  the 
wages  paid  this  class  of  laborers  in  towns  are  high.  If  the  laborer  is  known  only  to  a 
few  employers,  ho  is  very  often  left  without  worK  and  falls  into  pauperism.  They  are 
employed  ?)oth  in  town  and  country  in  cleaning  the  streets,  in  making  roads  and  rail- 
W9ys,  felling  timber,  sawing  wood,  &4i. 

WORKWOMEN. 

Workwopien  in  the  towns,  including  all  those  not  employed  in  coarse  manual  labor, 
such  as  seamstresses,  milliners,  embroiderers,  and  the  like,  are  divided  into  two  classes 
differing  from  each  other  very  much  both  as  regards  their  material  and  social  con- 
dition. Those  who,  from  not  being  able  to  obtain  private  employment,  are  obliged  to 
work  for  the  large  shops,  clothing  establishments,  fringe-makers,  &o.,  are  miserably 
paid,  owing  to  the  demand  for  this  species  of  employment  being  so  much  in  excess  of 
what  is  roqoired  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  public,  in  spite  of  the  constant  changes  in 
the  fashions.  The  bulk  of  workwomen  of  this  class,  unless  they  are  very  clever  at 
work  and  have  some  means  of  their  own  wherewith  to  buy  a  sewing-machine,  take  to 
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prostitution.  Workwomen  of  the  other  clas8,  on  the  other  hand,  who  succeed  in  get- 
ting a  good  private  conne<'tson,  go  out  to  work  in  private  houses  or  work  at  home,  and 
are  able  to  earn  a  comfortable  subsistence  and  to  save  money.  As  a  general  rale  Ui«ir 
moral  conduct  contrasts  favorably  with  that  of  their  less  fortunate  fellow-work- 
women. 

DWELLINGS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  in  general  terms  the  character  of  the  booses  occn- 
pied  by  the  working  classes  in  Pnissia,  varjnng  so  widely  as  they  do  in  different  local- 
ities. What  may  be  tme  of  the  houses  in  one  place  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  those 
of  another,  and  evea  of  others  in  the  same  localitv  or  in  the  neighborhood.  The  sab- 
Joined  acconnt,  although  necessarily  imperfect,  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  gene- 
ral class  of  habitations  in  which  the  laboring  population  lives. 

In  the  large  towns  the  artisan  classes  live  almost  ex.closively  in  lodgings,  and  it  is 
rarely  that  the  independent  artisan  or  small  tradesman  lives  in  a  house  of  his  own, 
whereas  in  the  coantrv  and  in  the  small  towns  the  latter  is  more  frequently  the  mie 
than  the  exception.  The  houses  inhabited  by  the  rural  artisans,  laborers,  hand-loom 
weavers,  &c.,  both  as  regards  their  structure  and  living  arrangements,' are  generally 
of  the  poorest  kind,  especially  in  the  eastern  {iroviuces.  Laborers,  factory  operatives, 
miners,  d^.,  are  frequently  obliged,  even  in  the  country,  to  live  in  lodging  or  else  iu 
building  expressly  constructed  for  workingmeu  by  the  large  landed  proprietors  in  the 
eastern  provinces,  and  by  the  mill-owners  and  proprietors  of  mines  and  iron- works, 
and  companies  in  the  western  provinces.  In  many  districts  in  the  west  joint-stock 
bnilding  companies  and  co-operative  building  societies  have  been  established  with  the 
object  of  supplying  the  want  of  proper  dwellings  in  particular  localities;  they  pur- 
chase land  with  the  subscribed  capital  and  erect  dwellings  suitable  for  workingmen 
and  their  families,  and  then  let  them  at  a  moderate  rent,  froquently  with  the  option  of 
purchase  by  the  payment  of  a  certain  annnal  sum  for  interest  and  sinking-fund  in 
addition  to  the  rent. 

CONDITION  OP  LABOR  IN  SILESIA. 

In  relation  to  the  working  classes  in  Lower  Silesia,  it  is  stated  by  a  obmpetent  au- 
thority, that  "  the  condition  of  the  artisan  population  is,  on  the  whole,  a  satisfactoiy 
one.  Journeymen  and  factorv  operatives  can  earn  competent  wages  without  their 
strength  being  overtaxed  by  the  hours  of  labor.  The  workmen  employed  in  the  indus- 
trial establishments  situated  in  the  plains  are  in  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances. 
A  great  many  of  them  are  settled  on  little  properties  of  their  own,  and  nearly  all 
employ  themselves  out  of  working-hours  in  cultivating  the  ground.  They  raise  the 
greater  part  of  the  vegetables  and  potatoes  for  their  owji  consumption.    The  working 

Eopnlution  is  more  and  more  disposed  toward  frugal  household  management,  in  order 
y  careful  economy  to  save  money,  without  too  fur  stinting  themselves  in  respect  to 
their  bodily  wants.  One  obvious  consequence  of  this  is  that,  owing  to  the  moderatioa 
and  sobriety  of  their  mode  of  living,  the  workmen  enjoy  bodily  health,  at  the  same 
time  that  their  moral  condition  is  raised.'' 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  this  rose-colored  description  applies  to  but  a  limitecl 
portion  of  the  country. 

Of  the  more  important  groups  which  constitute  the  working  classes  of  Prussia,  the 
hand-loom  weavers  of  Middle  Silesia,  numbering  about  30,000,  are  undoubtedly  tlie 
poorest,  the  worst  fed,  and  from  their  weak  physical  constitutions,  which  does  not  pre- 
vent them,  however,  fVom  having  large  families,  the  least  capable  of  raising  themselves 
unassisted  above  their  present  condition.  Some  change  for  the  better  has  been  effected 
of  late  by  the  erection  of  large  spinning  and  weaving  factories,  fitted  with  first-rate 
machinery,  on  the  skirts  of  the  nionntams,  attracted  there  no  doubt  by  the  cheapness 
ODd  abundance  of  labor. 

With  respect  to  the  employment  of  female  labor  in  manufactories,  owing  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  population  and  the  great  development  of  industry,  women  are  oai- 
ployed  now  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  formerly  in  the  factories. 

Iforo  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  factory  operatives  are  females,  and  oon- 
sidering  that  the  greater  portion  of  them  are  members  of  ^milies,  and  that  they 
receive  comparatively  good  wages,  they  ai*e  decidedly  well  off  iu  an  econoniical  point 
of  view.  Their  moral  condition,  owing  to  the  male  and  female  operatives  working 
indiscriminately  together  at  the  mills,  is  from  all  accounts  much  less  favorable.  The 
reports  from  the  various  provinces  describe  them  as  inordinately  fond  of  pleasure  aod 
given  to  dissipation,  adding  that  large  numbers  of  them  live  a  dissolute  life,  ond  li^&ve 
to  bring  up  illegitimate  children.  Many  of  the  mill-owners  take  particular  care  to 
keep  the  work-rooms  of  the  sexes  separate ;  but  in  some  branches  of  mauutactura  Ibis 
precautionary  measure  is  impossible.  The  proprietors  of  the  smaller  class  of  in&xin- 
factories  show  little  inclination  to  incur  expense  by  introducing  the  changes  in  the 
working  of  their  establishments  which  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  would  render 
necessiiry. 

The  wages  paid  are  for  the  most  part  sufiQcient  to  support  single  persons  in  oomfbri^ 
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and  if  they  are  at  all  thrifty,  they  can  save  money  and  frequently  do  so;  but  thioy  are 
insufficient  to  support  a  wife  and  children  independently  of  what  the  latter  earn  them- 
eelves.  The  manufactunng  population  is  pre-eminently  deficient  in  the  resolution, 
which  distinguishes  other  industrial  classes  in  this  country,  to  strive  to  work  th^-ir 
way  up,  even  in  spite  of  adverhe  circumstances,  to  comparative  iudependcnco.  The 
monotony  of  their  dally  labor  seems  to  produce  in  them  an  inordinate  longing  for  en- 
joyment, in  the  gratification  of  which  they  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  their  earn- 
incs  and  weaken  their  physical  powers  by  dissipation. 

The  miners  and  iron-workers  of  Upper  Silesia  are  almost  exclusively  Poles.  They 
contrast  unfavorably  with  the  Grerman  workmen  in  their  addiction  to  debauchery  and 
dissipation,  so  much  so  that  in  many  of  the  works  where  they  are  jemployed  measures 
have  been  adopted  for  paying  the  weekly  wages  due  them  to  their  wives,  to  prevent 
them  from  squandering  their  earnings,  insteiMl  of  supporting  their  families. 

CONDITION  OF  LABOR  IN  PRUSSIA  IN  1872. 

KEPORT  OP  MR.  LEWIS,  CONSULAR  AGENT  AT  DDsSELDORF. 
AGRICULTURAL  LABOR. 

Agricultural  laborers  in  this  district  usually  rent  or  buy  a  small  cottage  and  small 
plat  of  ground,  which  they  cultivate,  usually  keeping  a  goat  or  cow.  If  the  latter,  it 
IS  employed  in  plowing  and  hauling  the  little  two-wheel*il  cart  of  the  owner. 

There  are  thousands  of  such  small  proprietors  here,  owning  from  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  to  three  acres,  from  which,  with  the  aid  of  occasional  work  done  for  others,  they 
manage  to  live.  Their  scale  of  living  is  very  low  compared  to  ours,  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  they  keep  up  their  health  and  strength  on  such  diet  as  they  have.  This  is 
mostly  vegetables,  with  occasionally  a  bit  of  pork  or  sausage,  which  is  boilefl  with  the 
soup  or  sort  of  stew  which  constitutes  their  main  support.  Coffee  is  universally  used, 
but  without  milk  or  sugar,  and  made  very  weak,  but  it  is  drank  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
When  working  for  any  one  their  wages  vary,  according  to  the  tipie  of  year  and  the  kind 
of  work  they  nave  to  do,  from  twenty  to  twenty-nine  cents  per  day.  Most  of  the  women 
of  the  family  make  or  spin  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  each  year  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
£imily,  and  if  they  have  sufficient  black  bread  and  potatoes  they  consider  themselves 
well  off.  The  children  are  all  educated  so  far  as  they  can  read  and  write ;  and  all  the 
male  population  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-six  are  liable  to  three  years' 
military  service.  During  this  period  they  are  probably  better  fed  and  clothed  than  in 
any  other  part  of  their  lives;  and,  although  they  only  get  five  cents  per  day  as  pay 
from  the  government,  they  learn  habits  of  discipline,  cleanliness,  and  order  that  stand 
them  in  good  need  after  this  service  is  ended.  I  find  that  drunkenness  is  rare  among 
the  rural  population.  They  all  drink  either  beer  or  schnaps,  or  both,  but  not  to  the 
excess  we  find  in  agricultural  populations  of  other  countries,  and  it  is  seldom  they  lose 
a  days'  work  through  this  cause.  They  are  orderly,  civil,  and  very  obliging  in  their 
manner,  especially  to  strangers,  and  brawls  or  fights  are  of  rare  occurrence.  In  their 
way  they  are  nearly  all  punctual  in  their  religious  duties;  the  Roman  Catholic  portion 
going  to  early  church,  and  then  amusing  themselves  the  balance  of  the  day  in  their 
restaurateurs  or  beer-gardens,  or  in  making  visits  from  one  village  to  another.  Between 
them  and  their  pastor  there  is  always  great  respect  or  regard,  and  he  is  in  reality  the 
father  of  his  flock,  and  has  to  settle  many  grievances  other  than  of  a  religious  nature. 
The  proportion  of  Catholics  to  Protestants  in  this  part  of  Prussia  is  four  to  one.  So 
£Eir  as  I  can  learn  their  morals  are  good,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  a  man  or  woman  thirty 
years  old  unmarried.  Most  of  the  men  marry  as  soon  as  their  military  service  is  fin- 
ished. 

WORKING  CLASSES  IN  TOWNS. 

The  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  towns  is  not  so  good  in  a  moral  and  religions 
point  of  view  as  that  of  the  rural  [>opulation,  although  their  earnings  are  double  as 
great.  There  are  more  temptations  to  spend  money  in  towns,  and  it  is  mostly  spent 
uselessly  and  foolishly.  The  dwellings  are  poor  and  dear,  and  the  great  rise  in  the  last 
few  years  in  the  price  of  all  house  property  has  caused  the  rents  of  the  poor  t^  rise 
proportionally.  None,  or  very  few  new  houses,  are  built  for  the  poor,  and  they  are 
croTuded  in  the  old  and  inconvenient  houses,  where  cleanliness  and  comfort  are  impos- 
sible. The  price  paid  for  two  rooms  varies  of  course  according  to^  their  size  and  lo- 
cality, and  also  to  the  stage  or  story  on  which  they  are  situated.  The  lowest  price 
would  be  ^.88  per  month,  or  ten  cents  per  day,  and  from  this  to  $5.04  or  $5.76  per 
month.  They  live  mostly  on  potatoes,  black  bread,  and  vegetables,  but  use  more  fresh 
meat  than  the  country  population. 

The  state  of  morals  is  lower  than  in  the  country,  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
state  of  overcrowding  in  lodging-houses,  and  the  indiscriminate  mixture  of  the  sexes  in 
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factories.  On  tho  whole,  however,  I  ooDsider  their  moral  state  better  than  would  be 
foand  among  the  same  class  in  most  European  communities. 

The  town  ^pnlations  are  not  so  temperate  as  in  the  country,  aod  among  aometndes 
blue  Monday  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  I  consider  that  drinking  to 
excess  is  ou  the  increase,  although  nothing  to  compare  with  what  the  same  habit  is 
carried  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  I  spoko  with  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
rolling-mill  who  employs  250  hands,  ou  this  subject,  and  be  told  me  that  he  had  Mt 
had  a  case  of  drunkenness  in  his  establishment  for  six  months,  and  that  not  a  sinda 
man  had  remained  out  on  Monday  for  upward  of  three  months.  He  accounted  for  Sie 
fact  by  saying  that  most  of  his  hands  were  married  men  with  families,  and  that  tbey 
worked  in  gangs  of  six  or  eight,  and  that  when  one  remained  out  it  disarranged  m 
work  of  those  who  worked  with  him.  So  also  with  a  large  wool-spinning  factory  that 
employs  WO  hands.  The  proprietor  told  me  that  very  few  of  his  people  were  addicted 
to  drinking,  and  it  was  rare  tnat  any  were  absent  on  Monday  from  work.  The  work- 
people do  not,  as  a  rule,  look  so  strong  and  healthy  as  those  in  the  country,  as  tbey  do 
not  get  the  same  amount  of  fresh  air  and  healthy  exercise,  although  as  a  rule  they  live 
better.  Compared  to  our  working  classes  in  the  United  States  their  8t«te  is  &r  below 
them,  both  as  regards  living  and  wages ;  nevertheless  I  believe  statistics  would  diow 
that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  longer-lived. 

Those  trades  most  addicted  to  drinking  are  masons,  tailors,  and  shoemakers,  wiUi 
soipe  of  the  workers  in  iron.  I  omitted  to  mention  that  unmarried  Journeymen  me- 
chanics usui^ly  rent  only  a  bed  in  a  room  with  others,  near  where  their  work  may 
happen  to  be,  and  for  this  they  will  pay  from  5  to  6^  cents  per  night.  When  at  work 
they  do  not  generally  board  in  the  sense  of  our  work-people,  but  buy  a  piece  of  br^ 
and  sometimes  a  piece  of  smoked  ham  or  sausage,  and  ground  coffee  to  the  valae  o^ 
say,  2  cents.  Each  has  his  stone  Jug  and  cup,  and  then  this  is  sent  to  the  nearest  shoo^ 
where  they  buy  their  provisions,  with  the  g^und  coffee,  and  is  filled  by  them  with 
boiling  water,  and  they  sit  about  the  work  they  may  be  doin^  in  groups  and  take  thdr 
breakfast.  For  dinner  they  generaUy  take  a  glass  of  beer  ^ith  their  bread  and  meat 
or  sausage,  but  never  anything  hot  in  the  way  of  meat  or  soup.  At  4  o'clock  cofiee  ia 
again  taken  with  a  slice  of  bread,  and  supper  when  the  work  is  finished,  same  as  din- 
ner. I  found  that  the  three  meals  cost  on  an  average  24  cents  per  day,  and  that  each 
man  generally  expended  5  to  7^  cents  a  day  for  his  spirits  or  schnaps.  This  scbimpe 
can  be  bought  from  14  to  20  cents  the  quart,  and  when  good  and  taken  in  moderatiou, 
doctors  have  told  me  that  it  is  not  only  not  hurtful,  but  beneficial  to  the  work- 
man who  lives  on  such  a  low  diet  and  ^ets  so  little  animal  food  that  some  stimulant  ia 
necessary.  The  married  man  has  his  dinner  sent  or  brought  to  him  by  his  wife  or  one 
of  his  children,  but  makes  his  own  coffee  as  the  unmarried  ones  do.  To  sit  down  to  a 
regular  and  comfortable  meal  as  we  underst-and  it,  is  not  known  among  these  pcopit. 
In  conclusion  I  should  say  that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  here,  as  to  morata, 
temperance,  and  religion,  would  compare  favorably  with  the  same  class  in  any  part  of 
Europe. 

BARMEN,  PRUSSIA. 

Mr.  Gonsnl  Tloechster,  under  date  of  September  13, 1872,  writes  as 
follows : 

The  condition  of  the  work-people  in  my  consular  district  is  now  tolerably  good,  as 
they  have  had  plenty  of  work  for  sevend  years.  Their  morals  are  quite  sati^ctorv, 
but  their  comfort  at  home  is  very  poor,  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthy  and  small 
rooms  in  which  they  live.  They  have  seldom  houses  of  their  own,  and  as  rents  an 
very  high  they  are  obliged  to  live  in  one  or  two  small  rooms. 

I  have  found  the  family  of  a  skilled  mechanic,  consisting  of  two  adults  and  three 
children,  living  in  two  small  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  40  thalers  rent  x>cr  year.  To 
make  a  somehow  comfortable  living,  the  whole  family — ^husband,  wife,  and  children- 
have  to  work.  They  can  earn  about  10  to  12  thalers  per  week,  but  very  seldom  make 
any  savings.  They  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  in  times  when  business  is  dnll  and 
work  scarce  they  depend  mostly  on  the  charitable  institutions,  which  are  very  good 
in  Elberfeld  and  Barmen. 

DANTZIO,  PRUSSIA. 

Extract  from  a  letter  on  the  condition  of  the  workingmen,  received 
from  Mr.  Collas,  consular  agent,  under  date  of  Dantzic,  September  7, 
1872: 

Workingmen  in  this  part  of  the  country  mostly  live  very  poorly  and  eijoy  none  af 
the  luxiuies  of  life,  their  limited  earnings  not  permitting  it.  The  best  class  of  work- 
men, buch  as  masons,  carpenters,  and  other  mechanics,  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  ^  p^ 
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week  ID  the  Bvmmer  and  somewhat  lees  in  the  winter.  The  second  class  earns  abont 
36  cents  less,  and  the  third  class  72  cents  less.  There  is  another  class  of  laborers,  such 
as  porters  who  carry  the  wheat  into  and  out  of  the  sranaries,  and  others  employed  in 
the  transport  of  timber,  who  earn  at  times  doable  this  snm ;  but  on  the  whole  they 
are  not  better  ofE^  as  winter  puts  a  stop,  in  a  neat  measure,  to  this  sort  of  business. 
Comfort  is  not  known  or  attended  to  among  these  people,  and  a  family — man,  wife, 
and  children — live  in  one  room,  which,  with  a  sort  of  kitchen,  is  rented  at  about  $4i)  a 
year.  Women  are  sometimes  employed  in  different  places,  and  earn  about  |1.50  a 
week.  Children  are  seldom  employed  before  the  affe  of  fourteen,  when  they  are  either 
apprenticed  and  get  their  board  and  lodgine,  or  if  employed  otherwise  $1  to  $1.33|^, 
according  to  their  deserts  and  the  nature  of  the  employment.  Education^  although 
eompolaory,  is  not  much  attended  to  among  the  k>wer  claaees,  and  morals  are  at  a  very 
k>webb.  •#•#•# 

There  are  several  iron-foutkderiee  here,  Portland-cement  maunfactoriesy  breweries, 
4c4}.  At  Dirsohau  and  Elbing  there  are  also  establishments  of  this  description.  Wages 
there  are  not  quite  so  high  as  at  Dantzic,  but  living  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  oheapW. 

FRANKFORT-ONTHE-MAIN. 

Letter  tcom  Mr.  Consol-G^neral  Webster  on  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes: 

Consulate-General  of  the  United  States, 

Franltfart-im'ihe  MaiUf  October  19, 1874. 

Sir  :»*♦»»  The  laborers  in  Offenbach,  near  Frankfort,  where 
an  inferior  class  of  work  is  produced,  are  of  a  lower  order  in  the  moral  scale,  idle,  dis- 
sinated.  and  troublesome.  In  a  place  like  this,  where  there  is  a  large  fixed  ]K>pulation 
of  workmen,  what  is  called  here  social  democracy,  not  unlike  communism  m  Paris, 
has  fixed  its  fatal  grasp,  which,  while  it  jHromises  to  improve  and  elevate,  actually 
impoverishes  and  degmdes.  Tne  laborer  is  induced  to  believe  that  association  wiU 
bnng  to  him  the  prosperity  which  his  own  industry  and  temperate  habits  can  alone 
secure. 

When  wages  were  lower  and  the  laborer  received  less  pay,  although  provisions  were 
also  somewhat  lower,  still  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  required  the  most,  if  not  all 
that  the  laborer  received,  and  there  was  less  chance  for  inteoaperaiice.  The  increase, 
has  not  been  all  used  in  providing  better  food  and  clothing.  The  beer-house  receives 
more  than  its  proportion  of  the  increase.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  greater  irregu- 
larity of  the  workmen,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  beer-houses,  and  the  later  and 
noisier  carousals  which  ofteu  occur  in  the  streets. 

The  German  laborer  lives  very  differently  from  the  American  laborer.  If  he  is  mar- 
ried he  generally  has  a  home  in  some  of  the  small  villages  of  Germany,  from  which 
issue  every  momiuff  crowds  of  men  and  boys  to  the  cities,  and  of  women  to  the  fields 
and  fiarm-housee.  If  he  is  able  to  hire  rooms  in  the  cities,  it  is  rare  that  the  lower 
dasses  more  than  sleep  at  their  homes.  Like  the  villager,  who  lives  too  far  to  go  and 
come  every  day,  and  like  single  men,  they  have  only  their  sleeping-places,  ^nerally 
several  in  one  room.  They  eat  and  drink  where  they  happen  to  be.  Wherever  their 
work  is  for  the  time,  they  will  make  a  little  fire,  boil  tteir  cheap  coffee,  buy  their 
bread  and  cheap  meat,  generally  sausages,  and  cook  the  same  and  make  their  meals  iu 
primitive  style.  They  rarely  go  to  the  beer-house  or  restaurant  for  breakfast  or  dinner. 
The  evening  is  generally  spent  at  the  beer-house  until  it  is  time  to  ao  to  their  beds 
in  the  vilhiges  or  their  sleeping-places  in  the  cities.  They  have  no  ooarding-plaoes 
where,  as  according  to  our  custom,  the  laborer  takes  his  meals,  sleeps,  and  passes  his 
leisure  time.  la  small  manufacturing  villages,  where  there  is  a  fixed,  permaueut 
supply  of  labor,  with  little  or  no  surplus,  the  opieratives,  having  permanent  employ- 
ment, receive  less  pay  and  are  steadier,  as  they  are  more  dependent  upon  their  em- 
ployer. The  German  is  not  a  hard-working  man ;  that  is,  he  does  not  produce  much 
unless  he  is  a  farmer  working  upon  his  own  land.  The  fstct  that  women  are  compelled 
to  work  in  the  fields,  doing  every  kind  of  work  that  ever  the  servile  classes  of  the 
Booth  were  formerly  compelled  to  do,  shows  ^reat  destitution  or  gross  ind<dence  on 
the  part  of  the  men.  It  is  true  that  the  condition  of  the  laboring  class  has  been  very 
low  throughout  Europe.  In  Germanv  it  has  not  changed  much.  With  better  wages, 
their  ability  to  live  better  must  be  clear ;  still  it  is  not  plain  to  be  seen  where  the- 
increase  is  expended.  It  must  be  so  well  distributed  that  the  gain  is  not  apparent. 
The  only  class  of  Germans  who  seem  to  make  great  progress  are  the  Jews.  They, 
liowever.  are  rarely  laborers  or  mechanics.    They  take  to  trade  or  business. 

All  children  must  attend  school  until  they  are  14  vears  of  age.  They  are  then  put 
to  labor  until  they  are  19  or  20  years  of  age.  Then  they  are  called  into  the  active  army 
for  three  years.  Young  men  able  to  underg^o  a  certain  examination  are  required  to 
serve  but  one  vear.  The  exercise  and  training  of  every  muscle  of  the  body  they  then 
leoeive,  and  the  forced  habits  of  temperance  they  there  undergo,  make  them  strong 
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and  healthy  men.  hotter  fitted  for  toil  and  a  long  life  than  they  could  otherwise  be. 
But  habits  of  inaastry  ore  not  acqnired.  Relieved  from  restraint  they  are  more  jnbl- 
lant.  The  attractions  of  dissipation  make  tbem  unsteady.  Still  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  condition  of  every  class  of  laborers  is  improving. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  

WM.  P.  WEBSTER, 
United  States  Consut-GeneraL 

In  reference  to  the  unsteady  habits  of  the  laboring  classes,  Mr«  Web- 
ster, under  date  of  September  22, 1873,  writes  as  follows: 

Labor  has  of  late  become  so  irregnlar  and  unsteady,  that  nearly  every  laborer  now 
works  by  the  piece  or  square.  Contractors  will  reluctantly  make  a  contract  for  a 
specific  time  or  amount.  A  man,  who  employs  1,200  labdlvrs,  states  that  they  scarcely 
labor  four  days  per  week,  allowing  for  baa  weather  as  weU  as  absence  from  work  fron 
other  causes. 

CHEMNITZ,  SAXONY. 

The  following  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  Ger- 
many, and  particularly  in  the  consular  district  of  Chemnitz,  possessing, 
as  they  do,  great  interest,  are  presented  in  full.  The  one  was  prepare! 
by  Mr.  Saville,  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury  Department,  who  was  then 
in  Europe  ]  the  other  by  Mr.  Cropsey,  United  States  consul  at  Chenmitz. 

RBPORT  OF  MR.  SAYILLB. 

JUNB  18,  1874. 

Sir  :  Referring  to  Department  letter  of  November  4, 1873,  in  which  I  am  instructed 
to  procure  for  the  Chieiof  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  certain  information  in  relation  to 
the  condition  of  labor  in  Germany,  and  particularly  in  Cheipinitz,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  foUowing 

report: 

The  town  of  Chemnitz,  which  in  1871  contained  about  seventy  thousand  inhabitoota, 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  flourishing  and  extensive  manufacturing  district 
of  Germany.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  town^  and  faUy  three- 
fourths  that  of  the  district,  may  be  classed  as  laboring  people.  The  principal  industries 
of  the  section  are  the  manufacture  of  cotton  hosiery,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  liDeo 
ffoods,  toys,  &c.  Most  of  the  hosiery  goes  to  the  American  market.  The  agricoltonl 
laborers  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  population,  and  those  whom  I  saw  stoned  to  be 
less  prosperous  than  the  miU-hands  and  mechanics.  Mr.  Cropsey,  our  consul  at  Chem- 
nitz, is  of  the  opinion  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  more  so. 

The  laboring  classes  are  generally  industrious.  The  cost  of  maintaining  an  average 
family  in  the  ordinary  frugal  manner  of  the  country,  exceeds  the  amount  which  a  maa 
with  steadv  employment  and  average  pay  can  earn,  so  that  even  though  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  laborer  was  to  be  idle,  his  imperative  wants  would  compel  him  to  in- 
dustrv.  I  think,  however,  as  a  mass,  the  working  classes  of  Germany  are  naturally  in- 
dustrious. 

Intemperance,  in  the  sense  of  drunkenness,  is  rarely  met  with  in  Europe,  where  an 
intoxicated  man  is  a  very  unusual  sight.  The  common  liquor  of  Germany  is  beer, 
which  is  used  to  great  excess.  Ordinarily  it  does  not  produce  intoxication.  The  an- 
nual amount  of  beer  consumed  is  enormous,  but  very  little  time  is  lost  from  its  effects, 
llie  most  serious  result  of  the  excessive  use  of  this  liquor  is  the  cost.  I  merely  re- 
peat the  opinion  of  the  best  informed  and  most  reliable  authorities  in  Ctormany  when 
I  say  that,  taking  the  whole  country  together,  the  average  amount  spent  by  the  lower 
and  middle  classes  for  beer  is  quite  one-fourth  of  their  earnings.  The  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  is  that  the  comforts  of  the  family,  represented  by  the  character  of  their 
houses  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  food  and  clothing,  are  either  very  serioosly 
abridged  or  are  provided  for  by  the  labor  of  the  women  and  children.  And  even  this 
latter  does  not  supply  the  waste,  since  the  gross  earnings  of  the  head  of  the  fiunily,  as 
I  said  before,  do  not  meet  the  common  wants  of  an  ordinary  frugal  household,  and 
the  labor  of  the  wife  and  children  is  necessary  to  make  up  the  deficit. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  laborer  .is  housed  in  poor,  mean,  and  crowded  qnarters.  Many 
fiimilies  are  found  herded  together  in  a  single  house,  and  but  very  tew  of  them  have 
more  than  one  or  two  rooms.  I  was  informed  b^  a  gentleman  in  Dresden  that  one  of 
the  large  manufacturers  of  machinery  in  the  district  of  Chemnitz  had  und^takeo, 
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some  years  ago,  to  provide  deeent  small  houses  for  his  mechanics  and  laborers,  to  be 
rented  to  them  at  an  annual  rate  of  4  per  cent,  on  their  cost.  The  experiment  was  a 
failure,  because  the  rent  was  nearly  double  what  they  paid  for  the  miserable  one  or 
two  rooms  they  had  been  wont  to  occupy,  and  to  have  made  the  improvement  in  this 
feature  of  their  condition,  economy  in  beer  would  have  been  necessary.  These  houses, 
built  with  a  view  of  comfortably  accommodating  a  single  average  family,  are  now  oc- 
cupied by  two  and  sometimes  by  three  and  four  families. 

Ooe  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  homes  of  the  laboring  classes,  not  onlv  in 
Germany  bnt  throughout  those  parts  of  Continental  Europe  which  I  have  visited,  is  their 
sqoallor  and  wretchedness.  Most  of  those  I  looked  into  were  meanly  furnished,,  even 
wanting  what  in  America  would  be  considered  the  indispensable  furniture  and  uten- 
sils of  the  poorest  household.  Their  oon^mon  condition  was  dirty,  dingy,  and  comfort- 
Isfls  to  the  last  decree. 

The  food  of  the  laborer  and  his  family  usually  consists  of  a  substitute  for  coffee  made 
from  chicory,  aqd  coarse  black  bread  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  a  cheap  soup 
made  from  vegetables,  with  black  bread,  at  noon.  Occasionally  l£ey  will  have  a  piece 
of  meat,  but,  generally,  this  would  not  happen  more  than  once  a  week.  Recently  there 
has  been  established  in  Chemnitz  a  market  for  the  sale  of  horse-meat,  which,  being 
comparatively  cheap,  gives  them  more  for  their  money  or  enables  them  to  get  it  oftener 
than  formerly. 

The  advance  in  wages  which  occurred  between  1870  and  1872  was  accompanied  by 
an  equal,  if  not  greater  advance  in  the  price  of  all  the  actual  necessaries  of  life,  so  that 
the  result  has  not  been  to  the  benefit  qf  the  workmen  and  their  families.  Recently 
waeee  have  fallen  20  to  25  per  cent,  without  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  price  of  food, 
and  the  consequence  has  oeen  widespread  suffering  and  want.  I  do  not  think  an 
increase  of  wages,  even  when  not  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  price  of  food, 
would  result  in  any  improvement  in  the  comforts  of  the  workmen  or  their  families. 
They  are  accustomed  from  childhood  to  coarse  and  meager  food,  and  do  not  ordinarily 
care  for  more  or  better.  When  wages  go  up,  therefore,  the  extra  niouey  earned  goes  to 
the  beer-shop  to  pay  for  what  they  consider  the  one  great  luxury  of  life,  plenty  of 
beer. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  condition  of  the  laborer  of  Germany,  and  in  fact  o^  all  Europe, 
grows  out  of  the  enforced  military  service  from  all  persons  capable  of  bearing  arms.  It 
means  the  absolute  loss  of  not  less  than  three  years  out  of  the  productive  period  of 
every  able-bodied  man's  life,  during  which  the  pay  is  scarcely  enough  to  supply  the 
beer  consumed  by  th.e  soldier.  As  a  consequence,  the  family  is  deprived  of  all  support 
from  this  source ;  and  when  the  soldier  is  the  head  of  a  family,  as  he  not  un&equeutly 
is,  they  struggle  through  a  period  of  wretchedness  and  poverty  beyond  description. 

The  foregoing  covers  all  the  points  of  inquiry  in  Depiurtment  letter,  and,  I  believe,  is 
a  fair  statement  of  facts  as  far  as  I  had  time  to  investigate  the  subject.    I  inclose  a 
letter  from  the  consul  at  Chemnitz,  in  which  he  has,  at  my  request,  answered  the  sev- 
eral questions  asked  in  the  memorandum  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Verv  respectfully, 

J.  H.  8AVILLE. 

Hon.  B.  H.  Bristow, 

Secretary  of  the  TreMury, 
» 

rrport  of  mr.  consul  cb0p8et. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Chemnitz,  Saxony ^  Jtfay  11, 1874. 

Sir  :  In  complying  with  your  request  to  furnish  information  concerning  the  oondition 
of  tfte  working  people  in  this  consular  district,  I  wish  to  say  Chemnitz  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  an  exclusive  manufacturing  district.  Of  the  86,000  inhabitants  in  this 
eity  more  than  50,000  belong  to  the  working  class,  and  are  operatives  in  the  numerous 
ketones  and  machine-shops,  one  alone  employing  over  4,000  men.  Therefore,  the 
answers  to  questions  asked  will  have  more  particular  reference  to  this  class  of  the 
oommUDity. 

The  peasantry  are  the  farmers;  however,  farming  in  this  country  partakes  very  much 
of  gardening,  tne  women  always  sharing  the  labors  of  the  field.  These  people  are 
hived  in  a  cluster  of  shanties  that  are  dignified  with  the  name  of  village— eocA  support- 
in{i  a  beer-saloon  and  a  chwrch.  The  lands  belong  to  wealthy  families,  and  are  rented 
out  in  patches  to  the  peasants.  They  are  generally  a  more  prosperous  people  than 
those  engaged  in  the  manufactories. 

Question  first.  Are  the  working  diusea  industrious  f 

Poverty  necessitates  industry  to  a  limited  extent.  They  do  not  and  cannot  lay  op 
anyttiing  foT  the  future,  and  the  loss  of  a  day's  labor  thrusts  them  on  the  verge  oi 
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l>egg&iT*  The  instances  are  indeed  rare  where  a  workingman  has  secared  a  oompe- 
teucy  sufficient  for  the  support  of  himself  and  fEuooilyi  and  has  risen  above  the  oommoo 
herd. 

Question  second.  An  they  intemperaU,  and,  \f  iOydo  they  lose  much  time  in  consequencet 

Intemperance  prevails  to  a  certain  degree.  Beer  is  the  popular  beverage,  and  every- 
body indulges.  Alcoholic  drinks  are  above  the  reach  of  the  poor,  or  dmnkenneos 
would  be  more  common.  The  system  becomes  accustomed  to  the  beer,  and  judging 
from  the  quantity  one  man  (a  native)  can  consume,  I  apprehend  that  one  will  stagger 
quicker  from  the  weight  than  the  strength  of  the  potion. 

Third.  Are  the  con\fart8  of  their  families  seriously  abridged  by  the  amount  spent  by  thenm 
in  drink  t 

In  man^  instances  they  are.  The  military-  law,  rigidly  enforced,  requiring  throe 
years'  active  service  from  every  able-bodied  man  on  the  completion  of  lus  nineteenth 
year,  frequently  works  a  hardship  where  there  is  but  a  sin^e  son  in  the  family. 

Fourth.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  rooms  they  oooupy  t 

•They  are  deplorable.  Families  are  stowed  away  together  in  dirty,  dingy,  vermin- 
breeding  alleys,  attics,  and  cellars. 

Fifth.  Do  many  families  live  in  one  or  two  rooms  only  f 

A  vast  majority  of  the  whole  do. 

Sixth.  Has  the  recent  advance  in  wages  resulted  to  the  advantage  of  the  famlUes  of  the 
workmen  t 

The  price  of  livine,  the  simple  necessaries  of  Ufb,  has  advanced  in  equal  ratio  witit 
wages.  At  present  there  is  a  decline  in  the  price  of  labor,  attributable  to  the  fiiQing 
ofiP  of  foreign  trade,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  actual  suJSering  is  wide-spread. 

The  chief  meal  of  the  average  artisan  consists  of  a  few  potatoes  and  unbolted  rye- 
bread,  washed  down  with  cheap  beer,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  a  few  ounces  of 
horse-meat. 

A  stupid  nature,  and  dull  ambition,  with  the  inborn  idea  that  they  will  labor  all 
their  lives  as  their  fathers  did  before  them,  makes  the  working  class  of  some  portions 
of  Germany  perpetual  slaves  to  poverty,  and  the  day  is  far  oft  when  they  shall  be 
emancipated  from  this  thraldom. 

I  forward  you  a  report  of  the  Chemnitz  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1871,  and  a  simi- 
lar report  issued  by  the  city  of  Plauen  for  the  year  1873,  which  will  give  you  further 
information. 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

LOUIS  E.  CROPSEY, 
United  States  ConsuL 

Hon.  Edward  Young, 

Chi^  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington,  D,  C. 

LEIPSIO,  SAXONY. 

Mr.  Gonsal  Steuart  writes  as  follows,  in  reference  to  the  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  temperance  among  the  working  class : 

'^  From  observation  of  the  laboring  class  in  Leipsic,  I  should  say  that 
they  are  obliged  to  be  industrious  in  order  to  live;  that  beer  is  their 
principal  beverage,  and  intoxication  is  not  often  seen  on  the  streets." 

PAUPERISM  IN  8AXOMT. 

The  ibllowing  statements  in  regard  to  pauperism,  and  to  Hie  food  ^pA 
lodging  of  the  working  class  in  Saxony,  are  condensed  from  the  British 
consular  reports : 

The  number  of  paupers  in  Saxon  poor-houses  on  a  given  day  in  three  different  yean 
was  as  follows : 


Year. 


Poor- 
bovaes. 


Male 
panpwv. 


paaptn. 


TMal 
pMipei& 


December  3, 1858. . 
December  3,(1881.. 
December  3, 1864. 


3,540 


S;595 


10,817 

10,047 

7,007 


13,019 
IS,  950 
0,617 


ffl,8SI 
83,303 
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It  hMB  iMen  ealoaUUed  for  1861  and  1864  that  oat  of  100  of  each  of  the  foUowiog 
elftBses  of  workmen  in  towns,  the  foUowing  were  panpers : 

Claai. 


Master  mecbuiios 

Master  Joomeynea 

Sedentary  workmen 

Factory  operatives , 

Daily  laborecs. « 

The  chief  caoaee  c^panperifim  are  ascertained  to  be  idleness,  evO  habits,  and  drunk- 
enoess. 

FOOD  AND  LODGING. 

The  diet  of  the  Saxon  is  simple,  and  not  nnhealthy.  It  oonsista  chiefly  of  rye-bread, 
Matter,  bacou-£it^  poA^  aaosage,  beef  and  veal,  potatoes,  cabbage  in  great  variety, 
dnrnplin^  and  sonpe.  The  meat  most  in  use  is  pork,  being  as  cheap  as  beef  and  more 
•abaCantuu.  Beer  is  smaller  thaa  in  England,  bnt  good  and  healthy.  Of  that  any 
aaMNint  may  be  drank;  not  so  of  aident  spirits,  in  the  use  of  which  caution  is  greatly 
to  be  recommended. 

The  rooms  in  which  workingmen  live  are  usaally  healthy,  being  chiefly  in  the  upper 
steries,  and  seldom  under  fifty  yards  in  area.  In  lodsing-hooses,  however,  the  healtbi- 
sess  of  the  rooms  is  in  exact  ptoportion  to  the  number  ci  beds,  whether  two  or  fbur 
or  more,  that  are  introduced  mto  them.  The  Saxon  bed  is  short  and  narrow,  and  its 
fitfnitore  is  an  Indian-grass  mattress,  a  wedge  pillow  with  straw  stuffing,  and  a  foather 
bed. 

LABOR  AND  OTHSR  ASSOOIATIONS  IN  CHEMNITZ. 

In  connection  with  the  two  foregoing  reports  in  reference  to  the  con- 
ditioQ  of  the  laboring  class  of  this  seat,  of  indnstrial  activity,  it  may  be 
well  to  present  the  following  translation  of  a  statement  in  relation  to  the 
large  number  of  associations  which  have  been  established  by  the  working 
people  for  matual  benefit  and  protection,  and  for  their  advancement 
in  technical  and  general  knowledge : 

The  commercial  and  industrial  district  of  Chemnite,  in  Saxcmy,  to  an  area  of  770,045 
German  acres  has  a  population  of  789,183  inhabitants,  a  large  majority  of  whom  are 
working  in  or  for  the  numerous  establishments  engaged  in  the  various  trades  and  in- 
dnstriea  represented  in  that  district. 

This  large  number  of  people,  living  upon  their  daily  earnings  without  being  able  to 
accumulate  a  sufficient  amount  to  last  them  longer  than  a  month  or  two  when  mis- 
fortune of  an^  kind  overtakes  them,  have  been  induced  for  this  reason  at  first,  (and  also 
owing  to  their  social  disposition,)  as  also  their  taste  for  knowledge,  to  establish  as  many 
institutions  and  associations  as  there  are  trades ;  these  are  cMled  the  trades-unions 
and  labor  associations. 

These  associations  are  based  on  so  many  different  plans  and  made  to  serve  so  many 
various  purposes,  that  every  want  and  need  is  provided  for,  and  since  they  are  mutual* 
associations,  are  productive  of  decided  benefiteto  the  individual  as  weU  as  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  membership  of  these  associations,  whose  special  object  is  the  organization  and 
support  of  industrial  schools,  both  for  the  young  and  the  aced,  and  the  establishment 
of  mntaal  savings  and  sickness-funds,  is  constantly  on  the  increase ;  nor  do  they 
restrict  themselves  to  their  first  object,  but  they  continue  to  develop  and  enlarge  their 
req>ective  fields  of  action,  and  already  several  among  them  have  instituted  branches 
of  so-called  **  associations  for  protection  against  malicious  debtors.'' 

The  principal  associations  in  the  district  of  Chemnitz  are  those  limited  to  making 
advances  of  money  to  members  after  a  certain  period  of  membership,  or  on  personal 
security,  a  period  of  from  one  to  six  months  at  i  to  2  per  cent,  in  terest.  These  were  sixty 
in  number,  with  an  aggregate  membership  in  1870  of  20,075, and  »  ^P^!^  «^^  *"'^'^?®^ 
fund  of  $2,542,:J95,  ami  outstanding  advances  to  the  amount  of  fP;*2*  RSt"^-  ^®?*  '^ 
order  are  the  mutual  savings  associations,  fifty-one  in  number,  with  1^,5M  depositors 
in  1870;  amount  of  deposits  $8,735,949;  the  smallest  deposit  being  from  six  to  ten 
eents,  paying  from  3  to  4^  per  cent,  interest.  ,       ,  .       ^  e  ioi       ^ 

Consumption  associations  number  twenty-one,  with  a  membersbip  ol  &,iyi  and  a 
clear  profit  of  $12,525  in  1870. 
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lodastrial  asROciations  and  aasooiatioDB  to  promote  men  tal  cultare  number  thirty-Aye, 
and  have  libraries  aggregating  nearly  10,000  volnmes,  pamphlets  and  periodic^ik,  and 
aboat  50,000 members  with  lecture  courses  on  scientific,  industrial,  commercial  and  other 
subjects  and  annual  contribution  fee  ranging  from  24  cents  to  90  cents. 

SAXONY. 

The  following  report  of  Mr.  Gonsal  Brentano,  on  the  condition  of  the 
working-classes  in  Saxony,  with  the  accompanying  tables  showing  the 
consumption  of  bread  and  beer  daring  the  six  years  from  1868  to  1873, 
inclusive,  will  be  read  with  interest : 

United  States  Consulate, 

Dresden,  October  9, 1874 

•  •  •  **  m  «  • 

In  regard  to  the  information  yoo  request,  I  desire  first  to  state  that  Dresden  cannot 
be  classed  among  the  manufacturing  or  industrial  cities.  Being  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  the  residence  of  th9 reigning  dynasty,  the  erection  of  manu- 
factories or  other  industrial  establishments  in  the  city,  or  its  immediate  neighborhood, 
was,  till  of  late,  in  no  way  encouraged. 

Devoted  to  the  eoltnre  of  the  fine  arts,  of  science,  music,  and  literature,  Dresden  has, 
through  its  fine  collection  of  paintings,  works  of  sculpture,  and  public  gardens,  ac- 
quired a  world-wide  reputation,  and  attracted  strangers  from  aU  parts  of  the  globe. 
Wealthy  people  of  different  nationalities  have  taken  up  their  residence  here  either  per- 
manently or  temporarily,  to  eqjoy  the  amenities  of  culture  and  refinement.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  smokestack  of  industrial  estab- 
lishments and  the  noise  of  the  steam-hammer  were  no  very  desirable  accessories  to  the 
state  capital.  But  the  steamships  on  the  river  Elbe,  which  divides  the  citv  in  two 
parts,  the  old  and  the  new  city,  (Altstadt  and  Neustadt,)  and  which  is  navigable  from 
a  point  a  little  above  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  to  Hamburg,  on  the  Gferman  Sea,  and  the 
iron-horse  on  the  land,  were  irresistible  in  opening  even  the  dty  of  Dresden,  euphe- 
mistically called  '*£lbe  Athens,"  to  the  inroads  of  an  industrial  era. 

Although  in  the  last  few  years  quite  a  number  of  new  industrial  establishments 
were  founded,  or  such  establishments  already  existing  wore  enlarged,  and  althoogb 
there  are  in  the  city,  or  its  immediate  neighborhood,  establishments  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  tobacco  and  cigars,  for  mechanical  purposes,  for  machineries,  for  chemical 
manufactories,  steam  brick-yards,  cotton -spinueries,  dyeing  establishments,  breweries, 
printing-houses,  in  which  establishments  several  thousand  laborers  find  employment, 
yet  these  men  who  work  in  such  establishments  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  labor- 
ing class  of  this  city. 

In  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire  and  a  German  citissen- 
ship  giving  every  Gterman  the  right  to  settle  anywhere  in  the  *' Fatherland,"  there  was, 
iu  late  years,  quite  an  influx  of  population  into  the  larger  cities,  and  especially  into 
Dresden,  the  population  of  which  has  now  nearly  reached  the  second  handred  thoasand. 
This  necessitated  the  erection  of  many  new  buildings,  thereby  attracting  operatives 
in  the  building-line,  as  masons,  stonecutters,  bricklayers,  joiners  and  carpenters, 
locksmiths,  tilers  and  slaters,  plasterers,  painters,  whitewashers,  &c.  To  these  may 
be  added  other  workmen  of  skilled  labor,  tailors,  shoemakers,  tanners,  cabinet-makers, 
^nd  piano-makers.  For  the  prodnction  of  fine  and  elegant  fnrniture,  especially  carved 
and  inlaid  furniture  of  excellent  workmanship,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  highly 
finished  pianos,  the  city  of  Dresden  enjoys  an  excellent  fame. 

The  wa^es  of  the  laborers  had  reached  their  highest  scale  in  the  period  of  1871-1873 
but  have,  m  consequence  of  the  crisis  which  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1873  and 
which  has  continued  more  or  less  up  to  the  present  time,  somewhat  declined.  If  the 
consequences  of  that  crisis  have  bad  a  less  detrimental  effect  upon  the  laboring  classee 
of  Dresden,  the  causes  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Dresden  is  not  a  mannractnriDg 
or  industrial  city  in  the  common  aenm  of  the  word,  as  above  shown  ;  and,  the^efof^ 
not  so  much  affected  by  a  general  crisis  as  places  having  a  preponderance  of  factory 
population. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  it  ma^  be  observed  that  during  the  last  year,  when  there 
was  some  relaxatioh  in  private  buiJding  enterprises,  as  compared  with  the  two  previ- 
ous years,  a  great  many  public  buildings  were  i>eing  erected.  I  mention  here  the  erec- 
tion of  extended  military  buildings,  barracks  for  tlie  quartering  of  several  regiments 
of  soldiers,  an  extensive  polytechnic  school,  a  new  royal  opera-house  in  the  Altstadt, 
on  the  site  of  the  one  burned  in  1869,  a  royal  theator  in<the  Neustadt,  extensive  docks 
along  the  Elbe,  and  large  water-works.  The  latter  necessitated  the  laying  of  wat<r- 
pipes  all  over  the  city,  as  up  to  the  present  time  the  water-supply  of  Dresden  was  of  a 
very  primitive  nature.    As  another  cause,  1  may  mention  that  the  high  state  of  sgri- 
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culture  around  Dresden,  and  the  many  improvements  in  this  important  branch  of  the 
national  resources,  gave  employment  to  all  laborers  who  conld  not  find  such  in  the 
city  proper,  and  the  hiffh  pnoes  of  the  farm-prodacts  enabled  the  farmers  to  pay  good 
wages.  A  new  railroad,  in  progress  of  building  from  Dresden  to  Berlin,  also  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  great  many  skilled  and  common  laborers. 

As  regards  the  industry  of  the  laboring-classes,  it  is  known  that  the  Germans  gen- 
erally are  a  laborious  and  saving  people,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  laborers  of 
Dresden  and  the  surrounding  country.  In  1871  the  average  rise  in  the  price  of  labor 
was  about  50  per  cent. :  in  some  branches  even  more ;  and  the  effect  of  it  may  be  shown 
by  the  fact  that  since  tnat  time  the  consumption  of  bread,  meat,  and  beer  has  increased 
considerably. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Janasch,  the  director  of  the  newly-established  bureau  of  statis- 
tics of  the  city  of  Dresden,  for  some  very  interesting  statistics  in  regard  to  the  con- 
sumption of  the  above-named  articles.  As  the  city  of  Dr^en  levies  a  small  import 
duty  (octroi)  on  all  eatables  and  drinkables  at  the  barriers,  it  can  be  easily  ascertained 
how  much  is  consumed  in  the  city.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants during  1868-1873,  inclusive,  the  percentage  of  the  increase  of  the  population,  the 
consumption  of  meat  in  the  city,  the  consumption  per  capita,  and  the  percentage  of 
the  increase  of  consumption : 
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1871 

11 

1879 

a3 
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The  table  annexed,  marked  A,  shows  the  import  and  export  of  wheat  and  rye  flour, 
and  of  bread,  and  the  consumption  of  these  articles  by  the  whole  population  and  per 
capita.  While  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  cereals  kept  step  with  the 
increase  of  population,  the  consumption  of  meat  increased  in  a  higher  ratio,  which 
shows  that  tne  circumstances  of  some  people  have  greatly  improved,  and  it  may  be  con- 
tended that  it  was  the  laboring  classes  who,  by  the  higher  wages  which  they  earned, 
were  enabled  to  live  in  a  better  and  more  substantial  manner. 

In  regard  to  the  habitations,  the  mode  of  living  of  German  laborers  compares  very 
unfavorably  with  the  condition  of  American  workingmen-.  While  a  great  many  of  the 
American  laborers,  especially  the  skilled  class,  reside  in  neat,  comfortable  cottages 
mostly  their  own,  the  workingmen  here,  as  a  general  rule,  live  in  tenement,  houses 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  I  speak  here  of  the  permanent  resident  class.  The  fluctuating 
laboring  population  which  comes  in  from  the  country  remains  in  the  city  during  the 
week,  and  returns  to  their  families  on  Saturday,  put  up  at  sleeping-places,  (schlofstel- 
len,)  where  often  quite  a  number  occupy  one  and  the  same  apartment. 

As  a  whole,  the  German  laborers  here  are  temperate.     An  exception  to  this  rule  may 
be  found  under  that  class  of  workingmen  which  I  have  just  described,  who  have  no 
home  here,  and  who  consequently  resort  to  beer  and  liquor  saloons.    The  consumption 
of  b^er  has  of  late  considerably  increased,  (as  is  shown  by  the  annexed  statistical 
table  marked  B,)  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  laboring  classes  figure  to  a  great  extent 
among  the  consumers  of  this  Teutonic  beverage.    But  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  conclude,  from  this  increase  in  the  consumption  of  beer,  that  among  the  laboring 
classes  intemperance  was  on  the  increase.   .On  the  contrary,  beer  is  considered  by  the 
German  as  a  nourishment,  and  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  consumption  of  beer  increases, 
the  use  of  that  most  pernicious  beverage,  distilled  liquor,  must  necessarily  decrease. 
My  experience  is  (and  many  Americans,  some  of  whom  were  strictly  abstinence  men, 
who  made  observations  on  this  subject,  entirely  agree  with  me)  that  a   more  quiet 
Sunday  cannot  be  found  than  here,  although  beer-saloons  and  beer-gardens  are  on  that 
day  crowded  by  the  laboring  classes  and  the  small  business  men  and  thoir  familiea. 
An  exception  to  this  rule  will  be  found  among  those  laborers  who  are  single  men,  op 
who  are  here  without  their  fbmUies,  occupying  such  sleeping-places  as  I  liave  abovo 
described. 
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Afl  rogards  the  edacation  of  the  laboring  classes,  I  d^ire  to  state  that  popalar  edo- 
oation  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  as  in  the  other  states  comx>oeing  the  German  Empire, 
is  a  compulsory  one.  Qaite  inconsistently  with  this  system  of  compulsory  edocation 
is  the  fact  that  they  have  here  no  system  of  free  schools.  The  idea  of  the  only  trae 
statesmanship,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  whole  community  to  educate  the  rising  popo- 
lation,  has  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  German  states.  Only  the  two  model  repnbhca, 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  have  a  system  of  free  schools. 
In  Saxony  the  parents  Are  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school  till  they  hare 
reached  a  certain  age,  generally  fourteen  years,  and  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  obliged 
to  pay  a  tuition  fee,  and  for  the  school-books  and  writing-materiaL  That  this  is  \eTj 
frequently  a  great  hardship  for  poor  people  is  self-evident.  The  common  schools  here 
are  certainly  not  superior  to  the  public  schools  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  as, 
for  instance,  Boston,  New  York,  ^iladelphia,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Saint  Louis,  Mil- 
waukee, &c  On  the  contrary,  I  find  that  the  studies  in  our  schools  have  a  wider  aud 
more  liberal  range.  I  will  only  observe  here  that  the  children  of  the  Catiiolics  are 
educated  in  dififerent  schools  from  those  of  the  Protestants  and  Jews,  because  not  odIj 
the  moral  teachings  of  religion,  but  also  the  dogmas  of  the  different  recognised 
denominations,  form  a  part  of  tne  lessons  in  the  public  schools.  In  some  parts  of 
Germany  they  have  recently  commenced  to  establish  non-denominational,  or  mixed 
schools,  in  which  all  the  children,  regardless  of  their  denominational  character,  con- 
gregate and  are  taught  the  doctrines  of  Protestant  or  Catholic  Christiauit^,  or  Judaism, 
by  the  respective  j^rofessors  of  those  creeds ;  but  in  Saxony  the  distinction  o[  the 
different  denominational  schools  was  sanctioned  by  a  law  which  was  promulgated  the 
present  year. 

I  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  advance  of  wages  during  the  past  few  yean  has 
resmted  in  benefit  to  the  laborers  and  their  families. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

LORENZO  BRENTANO, 

United  St(Ue$  C<mnL 
Hon.  Edward  Touno, 

Ckitf  of  Bureau  of  StaiieUce,  WashimgUm,  D.  C. 
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CELEBRATED  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  iron-works  and  the  locomotive-shops  of  Mr.  Borsig,  at  Berlin^  and 
of  the  Saxon  Machine  Company,  at  Chemnitz,  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  pages.  Both  produce  engines,  ma(^ines,  and 
a  variety  of  other  works,  which  although  destitute  of  the  beauty  of  fin- 
ish of  similar  articles  made  in  the  United  States,  yet  possess  the  desira- 
ble quality  of  durability,  and  have  attained  a  reputation  which  is  no 
doubt  deserved.  The  tools  and  appointments  of  at  least  one  of  the 
establishments  are  unquestionably  inferior  to  those  of  first-class  shops 
in  Philadelphia,  Paterson,  Providence,  Taunton,  and  other  cities  of  the 
United  Sta.tes.  No  inducement  therefore  exists  for  presenting  an  ex- 
tended notice  of  industrial  works,  which,  however  deserving  of  credit, 
possess  in  no  degree  features  which  can  be  profitably  imitated  by  simi- 
lar works  in  the  United  States. 

But  among  the  metallurgic  industries  of  Germany,  there  is  one  which, 
whether  in  regard  to  its  history,  its  extent,  the  excellence  of  its  work- 
manship, the  liberality  of  its  administration,  or  its  general  prosperity,  is 
so  far  in  advance  of  others — being  perfectly  unique — ithat  it  demands 
a  foremost  place  among  the  noteworthy  industrial  establishments,  not 
only  of  Germany,  but  of  the  world.    Beference  is  made  to  the 

STEEL  WORKS  OP  FRIED.  KRUPP,  IN  ESSEN,  PRUSfllA. 

In  pursuance  of  the  author's  determination  to  examine  the  principal 
manufacturing  establishments  of  Europe,  a  visit  was  made  to  Essen,  ia 
Ehenish  Prussia,  where  the  celebrated  steel-works  of  Fried.  Krupp  are  sit- 
uated. While  waiting  in  the  ofiice,  a  notice,  in  the  English,  German,  and 
French  languages,  was  observed  on  the  walls,  requesting  visitors  not  to 
ask  for  admission  into  the  works,  because  of  the  interruption  and  annoy- 
ance it  would  occasion  to  the  workmen,  and  not  thereby  impose  upon  the 
proprietor  the  pain  of  a  refusal. 

Although,  in  obedience  to  this  intimation,  a  request  for  the  coveted 
^^open  sesame"  was  not  made  to  Mr.  Krupp,  yet  a  cordial  invitatioa 
was  extended  to  the  author  to  call,  on  his  return  from  Saint  Petersburg, 
and  thoroughly  examine  the  works.  The  following  extracts  from  bis 
note-book,  in  regard  to  the  capacity  and  capabilities  of  this  gigantic 
establishment,  are  here  presented : 

Essen,  September  20, 1872. 

Left  DUsseldorf  by  first  train  to  visit  the  celebrated  steel-works  of 
Fried.  Krupp,  having  been  invited  to  do  so  on  my  previous  visit  here. 

The  town  of  Essen  is  utterly  unattractive  in  itself,  and  possesses  uo 
interest  apart  from  this  remarkable  establishment.  The  i)opn1ati(HL 
(51,768  in  1871)  consists  of  those  engaged  in  the  works,  or  in  supplying 
those  who  are  so  engaged  with  food  and  other  necessaries  of  Ufe,  and 
are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  works  tor  their  means  of  subsistence. 

I  was  politely  conducted  through  every  part  of  the  works  by  Mr.  Ha- 
gemann,  who,  with  great  patience  and  courtesy,  pointed  out  every  ob- 
ject of  interest  and  answered  my  numerous  questions. 

MEN   EMPLOYED. 

The  total  number  of  men  employed  is  as  follows : 

In  the  works  at  Essen : 12,000 

In  coal-mining,  ore-mining,  &c 5,000 

Total 17,000 
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AMOUNT  AND  VALUE  OP  PRODUCTION* 

Cast  Steel  prodaced  last  year,  125,000  tons. 

Whole  valae  of  steel,  steel  guns,  shafts,  tires,  rails,  wheels,  axles,  &c., 
produced  in  1871, 12,000,000  thalers,= in  United  States  gold,  $8,640,000. 

Iron  and  iron-ore  used,  200,000,000  pounds. 

Coal  used  per  day,  30,000  centner,  or  nearly  500,000  tons  i)er  annum. 

Coal  now  costs  24  thalers  per  100  centner,  ==  5  tons,  or  nearly 
2,400,000  thalers,  =  $1,728,000  per  annum. 

Number  of  crucibles  used  per  day,  5,000. 

Total  coal  per  annum,  250,000  thalers,  =  $180,000. 

Total  cost  of  labor,  5,000,000  thalers,  =  $3,000,000. 

RATES    OF  WAGES. 

Owing  to  the  mode  in  which  the  men  are  paid  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  rates  of  wages,  but  the  earnings  average  about  1^  thalers  (96 
cents)  per  day. 

Men  in  each  branch  of  work  are  allowed  certain  minimum  wages,  but 
men  of  skill  and  industry  are  either  paid  by  the  piece  or  receive  extra 
allowances  at  the  end  of  the  year.  For  instance,  the  wages  of  skilled 
forgers  is  60  cents  per  day,  but  the  most  industrious  and  skillful  earn  as 
high  as  2^  thalers  ($1.80)  for  11  hours'  work.  The  rate  of  the  next  class 
is  20  groschen,  (48  cents,)  while  they-  earn  1^  thalers,  (96  cents.)  The 
third  class  are  allowed  18  groschen,  but  earn  1  thaler  per  day.  Men  in 
the  forging  and  finishing  shops  receive  the  highest  pay. 

Puddlers  in  iron-rolling  mills  earn  about  2^  thalers  ($1.80)  per  day. 

Apprentices  are  allowed  6  groschen  per  day,  the  best  from  7  to  8,  but 
only  one-half  is  regularly  paid  to  them,  the  balance  remaining  until  tlie 
end  of  the  apprenticeship,  when  each  has  a  considerable  sum  to  enable 
him  to  enter  upon  the  customary  **  wandering." 

Unskilled  laborers  receive  but  4  thalers  ($2.88)  per  week.  My  inquiry 
as  to  how  these  lived  on  so  small  a  sum  was  referred  to  the  foreman, 
who  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  if  to  say  it  was  a  question  in  economy 
beyond  his  comprehension. 

EXTRA  EABNINOS. 

The  men  work,  ordinarily,  11  hours  per  day,  but  as  the  works  are 
open  and  in  operation  at  night  and  even  on  Sundays,  many  men  work 
extra  hours,  and  thus  increase  their  earnings.  The  mode  of  payment 
of  the  workmen,  at  least  of  those  most  skilled,  is  substantially  by  piece- 
work, or  in  proportion  to  their  respective  industry  and  skill.  In  the 
casting  of  large  shafts,  cylinders,  guns,  &c.,  the  highest  skill  is  required, 
as,  in  case  of  failure,  great  loss  to  the  proprietor  would  ensue.  When 
all  is  ready,  men  of  long  experience  and  great  skill  are  called  from  their 
regular  work,  assist  for  but  twenty  minutes,  perhaps,  and  are  paid  for 
this  extra  service  at  high  rates  in  addition  to  their  regular  earnings. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Krupp  distributes  a  very  large  amount*  to 
his  workmen  in  the  shape  of  gratuities,  {gratificationSy)  proportioned  to 
the  skill  and  success  shown  by  results.  For  instance,  the  men  who  have 
been  the  most  regular  at  work,  who  have  had  few  or  no  ^'  blue  Mon- 
days,'' who  have  done  their  work  well,  spoiled  no  work,  made  no  mis- 
takes, and  caused  no  defective  castings,  receive  the  largest  gratuities. 

*  The  sam  distriboted  in  the  preceding  year,  1871,  wa»  given  in  confidenoe,  with  a 
request  that  it  ehoold  not  be  published. 
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BfiNEFAOTIONS. 

Workmen  when  sick  get  half  wages,  and  are  cared  for  in  hospital 
without  cost  The  men  pay  toward  the  expenses  of  the  hospital  one 
groschen  out  of  each  thaler  earned,  the  firm  contributing  one-half  as 
much  as  the  aggregate  contributions  of  the  men. 

A  workman  of  good  skill  will  receive,  in  scrip,  100  tbalers,  payable  to 
his  family  after  his  death.  In  case  of  sickness  or  inability  to  labor  he 
can  obtain  an  advance,  not  exceeding  50  thalers,  on  it,  which  is  to  be 
repaid  on  his  return  to  work. 

Mr.  Krupp  is  building  houses  for  1,800  families,  which  will  be  rented 
to  workmen  very  low,  e^5h  family  occupying  two  or  three  rooms.  He  will 
continue  to  build  every  year.  Unmarried  men  to  the  number  of  about 
1,000  are  lodged  and  boarded  at  low  rates..  They  are  furnished  with 
abundance  of  meat  and  vegetables  for  dinner,  which,  with  one-half 
pound  of  butter  and  one-quarter  pound  of  coffee  per  week,  and  lodging,are 
furnished  at  7  groschen  per  day,  $1.18  per  week.  Bread  is  an  extn 
charge,  furnished  at  cost.  I  visited  the  bakery,  where  nearly  10,000 
pounds  of  rye  bread  and  from  4,000  to  5,000  pounds  of  wheaten  bread 
are  made  daily,  of  excellent  qualit^,  as  I  found  by  tasting  both  kinds.  Not 
only  the  single  men  who  are  supplied  with  food,  except  bread,  but  tbe 
families  of  all  the  workmen  obtain  their  bread  here  at  cost,  viz,  a  loaf 
of  rye  bread,  weighing  6  pounds,  for  4^  groschen,  (10  cents,)  and  a 
loaf  of  white  bre^,  weighing  nearly  3  pounds,  for  4}  groschen,  being, 
respectively,  about  2^  and  3^  cents  per  pound.  The  meat  and  vegeta- 
bles for  the  boarders  are  of  good  quality  and  well  cooked,  everything 
being  clean  and  nice.  Although  the  dining-rooms  and  dormitories  re- 
semble barracks,  they  are  very  clean,  and  are  kept  in  good  order. 

There  are  stores  to  supply  boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  dry  goods,  &c., 
to  workmen  at  cost ;  also  a  manufactory  of  seltzer  water,  wUch  is  sold 
to  them  at  the  low  price  of  i  groschen  (IJ  cents)  per  bottle. 

Mr.  Erupp  has  established  schools  and  reading-rooms,  will  build  a 
theater,  and  is  doing  everything  he  can  for  the  comfort,  the  instruction, 
and  the  amusement  of  his  employes  and  their  families. 

CBUCIBLES. 

All  the  crucibles  for  re-smelting  the  puddled  steel,  of  which  5,000  are 
used  daily,  are  made  on  the  premises.  They  cost  but  5  groschen  (12 
cents)  each.  I  did  not  ask  the  kind  of  clay  used,  but  from  the  appear- 
ance and  cheapness  I  think  it  is  the  ordinary  fire-clay  and  common  plana 
bago.  They  are  used  but  once,  then  broken,  remolded,  burnt,  and  again- 
used.  If  used  several  times  without  breaking,  as  in  England,  the  clay 
is  unfit  for  remolding.  They  consider  it  cheaper  to  use  the  crucibles  bat 
once  and  rempld  the  clay,  and  recommend  the  steelmakers  in  the  United 
States  to  make  their  crucibles,  which  is  cheaper  than  to  purchase  them. 

QUALITY  OF  STEEL  AND  SEOBET  OP  SUCCESS. 

With  regard  to  the  soundness  and  good  quality  of  the  steel  castings 
made  in  this  establishment,  thev  appear  to  be  entirely  faultless.  I  saw 
immense  guns,  nearly  completed,  intended  for  exhibition  at  Vienna  next 
year ;  an  immense  shaft  for  a  steamship  of  one  of  the  German  lines  to 
New  York,  which  seemed  the  very  perfection  of  workmanship,  and  for 
which  1  thaler  per  pound  was  to  be  p^id ;  and  great  numbers  of  other 
manufactures  of  steel,  either  completed  or  in  progress,  M  of  which  ap- 
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peered  to  possess  great  excellence.  In  regard  to  tools,  maclunery,  and 
appointments  these  works  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  surpass  in  excellence 
tboseof  tbe  steel- works  of  Messrs.  Firth  &  Sons,  ot  Sheffield.  But  as  the 
products  have  obtained  a  higher  reputation  than  those  of  any  other  manu- 
lacturer,  bow  is  this  adfnitted  excellence  obtained  ?  !No  doubt  it  is  in  part 
due  to  the  analyses  of  the  various  ores  from  his  mines  in  Germany  and 
Spain,  and  from  Great  Britain  and  other  countries,  and  from  experiments 
made  by  the  experienced  and  celebrated  analytical  chemists  in  his  em- 
ploy. But,  in  my  opinion — the  opinion  of  an  inexpert  in  metallurgy  and 
mecbanical  engineering — this  firm  has  no  secrets  in  regard  to  the  admix- 
ture of  various  kinds  of  iron  which,  if  known,  would  enable  other  man- 
ufacturers to  produce  as  good  steel.  The  sui)eriority  is,  I  believe,  owing 
to  the  following  causes :  Most  of  his  workmen  have  been  a  long  time  in 
his  ee^ploy,  and  have  great  experience  and  skill;  his  foremen  thoroughly 
uuderstand  their  business,  possess  technical  training,  and  the  highest 
practical  knowledge.  These  are  all  attached  to  the  proprietor  by  his 
practice  of  giving  extra  pay  for  skilled  work,  by  his  annual  gratuities, 
by  bis  generosity  exhibited  toward  the  men  in  every  possible  way,  ana 
his  sympathy  with  them.  His  workmen  are  thus  warmly  attached  to 
hio],  and  strive  to  promote  his  interest  by  performing  their  several 
duties  thoroughly  and  well.  In  the  reputation  of  the  establishment  for 
excellence  of  workmanship  they  are,  therefore,  interested. 

^ 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORKS. 

The  works  were  established  in  1810,  by  Mr.  Fried.  Krupp,  who  died 
when  his  son,  the  present  proprietor,  Mr.  Alfred  Krupp,  was  but  a  little 
over  fourteen  years  of  age.  Having  had  some  experience  he  lett  school 
and,  in  company  with  one  of  the  skilled  workmen,  continued  tbe  busi- 
ness, on  a  very  small  scale  at  first ;  but  he  soon  obtained  a  high  reputation 
for  the  excellent  quality  of  steel  produced,  and  gradually  increased  tbe 
extent  apd  product  of  the  works.  A  pamphlet,  giving  a  full  and  de* 
tailed  account  of  the  history,  present  condition,  and  product  of  the 
works,  is  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  Vienna  Exposition,  a  copy  of 
which  will  be  sent  to  me. 

The  small  house  in  which  Mr.  Alfred  Krupp  was  born  is  still  standing 
among  the  large  shops,  and  is  kept  in  good  repair.  The  name  of  the 
firm  continues,  as  at  first,  **  Fried.  Bjrupp,''  and  will  probably  so  continue 
to  future  generations. 

GAST-STEEL  MANUFACTORY  OF  PRIED.  KRUPP. 

The  following  information  in  regard  to  the  extent  and  capacity  of  these 
works  is  condensed  from  the  pamphlet  prepared  for  the  Vienna  Expos- 
ition, which  is  alluded  to  in  the  above  notes  : 

The  cast-steel  manafaotory  near  Eseen  woe  eetublished  iu  Ihe  year  1810.  It  wad  con- 
dactod  by  Alired  Slrupp  from  the  year  1826,  and  taken  by  him  on  bis  own  account  iu 

ib4a 

The  works  have  been  gradually  developed,  and  at  this  time  they  cover  a  continuous 
area  of  more  than  4,784;000  square  yards,  of  which  about  900,000  square  vards  are 
oorered  in,  and  employ  more  than  12,000  workmen,  independently  of  about  2,000  who 
are  supplied  by  building-contractors. 

Iu  tbe  mines  aud  smelting- works  belon^ng  to  the  firm,  there  are  employed  a  further 
Quiuber  of  about  5,000  workmen.  Therefore,  the  total  number  would  amount  to  about 
17,000  men. 

The  number  of  officers  and  fixed  employ^  is  at  present  739. 

The  quantity  of  cast-steel  produced  in  the  year  1872  exceeded  125,000  tons. 

The  articles  mauufactured  from  thib  cast-steel  were,  axles,  tires,  wheels,  and  crossings 
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for  railways,  rails  and  springs  for  railways  and  mines,  shafts  for  steamers,  different 
pieces  of  machinery,  boiler-plates,  rolls,  spring-steel,  tool-st<eel,  gnns,  gan-catrioges, 
shot,  &c. 

There  are  now  in  operation  250  smel  ting-furnaces,  390  annealing-furnaces,  161  heatlog« 
furnaces,  115  welding  and  puddling  furnaces,  14  cupola  and  reverberatory  furnaces,  ICO 
furnaces  of  other  kinds;  275  coke-ovens,  264  smiths'  fbi^ee,  and  240  steam-boilens, 
besides  70  more  in  course  of  construction. 

Seventy-one  steam-hammers  in  all,  of  which  66  weigh  from  2  hundred-weight  to  110 
hnndred- weight  each, and  one  each  of  140, 150, 200, 400, and  1,000  each;  2SS  steam- 
engines,  representing  altogether  10,000  horse-power,  among  which  there  is  one  of  l,(iOO, 
3  ot  tiOO,  5  of  150,  and  one  each  of  500, 200,  and  120  horse-power. 

One  thousand  and  fifty-six  machine-tools,  viz :  Three  hundred  and  sixty-two  tan- 
iug-lathes,  82  shaping-machines,  195  boring-machines,  107  planiug-machines,  42  punch- 
ing und  grooving  machines,  32  pressing-machines,  63  griDding-machines,  31  glazing  nod 
polishing  machines,  142  machines  of  mfferent  kinds. 

In  the  year  1872  there  were  oonsamed, coals,  500,000  tons;  ooke,  125,000  tons ;  water, 
113,000,000  cubic  feet,  supplied  from  several  water- works;  gas,  155,000,000  ettbio  liwt, 
supplied  by  the  gas-works  of  the  establishment,  for  16,500  burueis. 

To  facilitate  the  traffic  on  the  works,  i.here  are  about  24  miles  of  railways  of  usual 
gauge,  with  180  sidings  and  39  turn-tiibles,  on  which  run  12  tank-locomotives  of  aboot 
16  inches  cylinder  diameter,  and  530  cars,  also  about  10  miles  of  small-gauge  railways, 
of  30-iuch  gauge,  with  147  sidings  and  65  turn-tables.  The  traffic  on  these  railways 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  horses  and  of  3  locomotives  of  6-inoh  cylinder  diameter,  and 
270  cars. 

The  carriage  department  comprises,  besides,  272  wagons,  and  altogether  191  horses, 
of  which  60  wagons  and  80  horses  are  supplied  by  contractors. 

To  facilitate  the  communication  between  the  several  workshops,  there  are  thirty 
telegraph  stations. 

A  permanent  fire-brigade,  consisting  of  seventy  men,  haa  also  been  inatitnted,  who 
perform  at  the  same  time  police  dnty.  There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  watobmeo 
besides. 

The  general  supply  stores,  under  control  of  the  firm,  supply  those  belonging  to  tiie 
•  works  for  ready  cash,  provisions,  clothing,  dry  goods,  boots,  ^.,  at  cost  prices.  The 
receipts  at  the  different  stores  amount  at  present  to  £11,000  (nearly  $55,000)  monthly, 
and  are  continoally  increasing. 

There  are  also  three  beer-houses,  one  hotel,  one  seltzer-water  manofiMstoiy,  ottefioIl^ 
mill,  and  one  bakery,  with  two  steam-engines,  producing  at  an  average  eighty-five  toos 
of  bread  monthly. 

Of  the  dwellings  for  the  officers  and  workmen,  there  are  for  the  former  two  hundred 
and  six ;  for  the  Tatter,  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight,  either  inhabited  or 
in  course  of  construction.  There  are  living  now  in  these  bouses  more  than  eight 
thousand  individuals,  and  the  number  is  being  rapidly  increased.  The  existing  boiud- 
ing-houses  offer  board  and  lodging  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  numarried  workmen, 
and  other  houses  of  the  same  description  are  now  being  built  for  the  aooommodation 
of  one  thousand  six  hnndred  more. 

The  arrangements  for  the  aooommodation  of  the  sick  consist  of  one  hospital  contain- 
ing one  hundred  beds,  and  one  epidemic  hospital  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  Ixids, 
all  under  the  supervision  of  physicians  especially  engaged  for  the  purpose. 

A  sick,  burial,  and  pension  fund  has  also  been  instituted  for  the  workmen.  The  firm 
contributes  to  this  fund  half  the  amount  of  the  contributions  paid  in  by  the  members, 
being,  in  addition,  at  the  expense  of  providing  pensions  and  support  for  those  who 
have  been  rendered  unfit  for  work  in  their  service,  and  for  the  widows  of  their  work- 
men. The  total  receipts  in  the  year  1872  amounted  to  £16,000,  the  expenditure  to 
£12,500,  and  the  capital  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (1873)  to 
£19,348. 

From  another  fund  members  receive  for  their  families  free  medical  treatment  agaioil 
an  annual  payment  of  seventy-two  cents. 

Finally,  the  firm  has  organized  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  photographic  and  litho- 
graphic atelier,  as  well  as  printing  and  book-binding  establishment.  In  the  printing- 
office  there  are  two  steam  and  four  hand  presses  in  operation. 

Besides  the  cast-steel  works  near  Essen,  the  firm  possesses  considerable  mining  and 
smelting  works,  which  secure  to  it  a  regular  and  uniform  supply  of  the  best  raw 
material.  These  comprise  coal-pits  in  Pnissia,  iron-ore  mines  to  the  number  of  fou 
hundred  and  fourteen,  with  an  area  of  more  than  239,200,000  square  yards. 

The  firm  possesses  important  concessions  of  excellent  iron-ore  beds  in  North  Spaio, 
whence  it  is  intended  to  import  annually  up  to  300,000  tons  of  ore  for  the  prodaction 
of  cast-steel.  To  facilitate  the  importation,  a  railway  in  Spain  nearly  eight  miles  long, 
as  well  as  several  steamers,  are  already  in  course  of  construction. 

The  Sayner  and  Oberbammer  smelting- works  contain  two  blast-fhmaces,  which  ?«>• 
dace  daily  about  twenty  tons  of  **  spiegeleisen"  and  "  charcoal  spiegeleisen  f  the 
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Mttlhofer  smelting- works  on  the  Rhine,  containing  four  blast-farnaces,  each  of  which 
produces  daily  about  forty-five  tons  of  spiegel,  Bessemer,  and  fine  iron  ;  and  the  Herr^ 
mans'  smelting-works  on  the  Rhine,  near  Nenwied,  with  three  hlast-fnmaces. 

Also,  the  Bendorf  smelting- works ;  the  Johannes  smelting-works  near  Duisburg,  on 
the  Rhine,  producing  daily  in  four  blast-furnaces  from  about  one  hundred  and  forty  to 
one  hundred  and  sfxty  tons.  The  construction  of  six  more  furnaces  has  been  com- 
menced, and  the  works  are  in  connection  with  the  Rhenish  and  the  Bergisch-Markisch 
Railway. 

These  works  have  also  one  hundred  and  forty  coke-ovens  in  operation,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  more  in  course  of  construction. 

Krupp's  smelting-works  produce,  accordingly,  at  the  present  time,  with  eleven  blast- 
f  ornaceB,  nearly  ten  thousand  tons  of  pig-iron  per  month. 

DB8CRIPTIOK  OF  SOME  ARTICLES  MADE  FOR  THE  EXHIBITION. 

One  crucible  cast-steel  block,  (1,800  crucibles,  each  containing  about  sixty  pounds,) 
54  inches  octagonal,  weighing  fifty-two  and  one-half  tons. 

This  casting,  originally  cy&ndrical,  has  beeu  reduced  to  the  octagonal  form  by  forg- 
ing ander  a  fifty-ton  hammer,  to  illustrate  the  malleability  of  the  material.  Cots 
were  made  in  four  different  places,  while  in  o  red-hot  state,  to  show,  when  broken  off 
later,  the  density  and  soundness  of  the  cast  steel.  This  block  of  gun-metal  quality  is 
intended  for  the  body  of  a  gun  of  14-inch  caliber,  and  receives  tne  required  form  by 
further  forging. 

One  locomotive  straight  axle,  of  crucible  cast  steel,  in  the  forged  state. 

One  forged  tender-axle,  of  crucible  cast  steel.  The  body  of  this  axle  is  forged  com- 
plete under  the-  hammer,  and  requires  no  further  workmanship. 

Six  oarriage-axles,  of  crumble  cast  steel,  forged  according  to  the  dimensions  ap- 
proved by  the  German  railways. 

Two  un welded  rings  of  crucible  cast  steel,  forged  firom  solid  blocks  by  making  a  cut 
in  the  middle  and  driving  them  out  nnder  a  hammer. 

One  locoraotive-eccentnc  crank  and  one  driving-wheel  crank,  both  of  crucible  cast 
steel,  in  the  finished  state.  These  pieces  of  machinery  are  supplied  by  the  works  in 
the  rough,  turned,  or  finished  state. 

Two  carriage-axles,  of  cmcible  cast  steel,  body  forged,  ready  fitted  with  tires  of 
same  material,  and  spoke-wheels,  nave  included,  of  wrought  iron. 

Two  caniage-axles,  of  emoible  cast  steel,  ready  fitted  with  disk-wheels  cast  in  molds, 
of  same  material. 

A  collection  of  cast-steel  springs  for  locomotives,  tenders,  and  dgriages. 

Bessemer  steel  rails,  the  manuiacture  being  illustrated  by  a  Bessemer  casting,  from 
which  oetagonal  blocks  are  forged  as  shown  by  the  exhibited  sample. 

RoUs  and  rolling-machines  illustrating  the  most  usual  forms  and  dimensions  used  in 
ifais  branch  of  manufacture,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  establishment. 

ArHllerff  material, — ^The  guns  are  manufactured  &om  crucible  cast  steel  of  a  quality 
especially  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  are,  those  of  the  smallest  calibers  excepted, 
constructed  according  to  the  built-up  system.    All  guns  have  Krupp's  round  wedge. 

The  naval  and  coast  gun-carriages  are  generally  manufactured  from  wrought  iron ; 
only  particular  parts,  such  as  the  axles,  axle-trees,  cylinders,  and  piston-rods  of  the 
hydraalic  buffer  and  the  slide  rollers  of  the  coast-gun  carriages  being  made  of  cast 
steel.    C9St  iron  is  only  used  for  small  truck- wheels. 

Heavy  gun6  on  carriages  for  coast  defenses,  ship-guns  on  battery-carriages  with 
hydraaho  buffers  and  sel^acting  running-out  apparatus;  lighter  guns  on  ship  and 
npper-deck  carriages,  and  on  slide  and  on  wheel  caiTiages,  for  siege  purposes,  as  also 
field-pieces  and  one  light  mountain-gnu  on  carriage,  were  among  the  articles  exhibited 
at  Vieiina. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING-CLASSES. 

From  inforraation  obtained  from  Germany,  in  relation  to  the  working- 
classes,  since  the  foregoing  went  to  press,  the  following  is  presented  : 

The  condition  of  the  working-classes  in  Bavaria  during  the  year  1873 
is  described  as  prosperous,  even  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year. 
The  former  high  wages  were  generally  maintained,  though,  it  is  added, 
few  of  the  recipients  appear  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  improve- 
ment in  their  material  condition  to  lay  by  anything  for  future  con- 
tingencies. With  the  exception  of  the  journeymen-printers^  strike,  no 
organized  strike  occurred  in  any  trade  during  the  year,  but  the  relations 
between  employers  and  workmen  are  described  in  the  report  of  the 
Stiittgardt  chamber  of  commerce  as  anything  but  satisfactory. 
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The  following  is  extracted  from  that  report : 

The  soand  sense  of  the  working-olasees  is  becomiug  more  and  more  obscured  by  the 
systematic  efforts  made  to  mislei^  them  into  hostility  toward  capita],  under  the  pre- 
text of  oppression  and  great  iojostice.  Worked  upon  for  party  pnriKwes,  a  feeling  of 
distrust  had  gradually  sprung  up  and  developed  to  an  extent  which  gives  just  ground 
for  fearing  that  not  only  production  will  suffer  from  the  growing  complication^  bill 
that  social  order  in  general  may  be  placed  in  peril. 

FARM-LABOB. 

From  the  report  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Qermsm  agricol- 
turists  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  raral  laborers  in  the  G^nimn 
Empire,  it  appears  that  the  wages  paid  are  higher  in  districts  haying 
large  landed  proprietors,  and  also  when  the  prodactiveness  and  conse- 
quent rentability  of  the  soil  is  greater : 

The  proportion  of  wages  for  contract  work  to  the  per  diem  paid  shows  thai  the  fbnmr 
exceed  the  daily  summer  wages  by  49  per  cent.,  the  average  contract-wages  sbowiog 
59  cents,  the  average  daily  wages  being  40  cents  in  summer  and  35  oeots  in  winter. 

Generally,  one-third  of  the  rural  laborers  in  Southern  and  Western  and  one-fourth 
in  Eastern  and  Northern  Germany  work  under  contract. 
The  average  yearly  earnings  of  agricnltural  laborers  approximate  the  foUowing  sums: 

1.  Free  laborers  owning  land $173  09 

2.  Laborers  hired  under  contract... ^ 165  60 

3.  Free  laborers  not  owning  land 146  16 

The  number  of  their  working-days  averages  300  in  the  j^ear.    It  is  remarked  that  in 

exclnsively  Catholic  districts  the  number  of  work-days  is  ^maUer  than  in  dJstrioli 
inhabited  principally  by  protestants. 

The  wages  paid  show  an  increase  of  from  50  to  100  per  oent.  during  the  last  twenty 
to  twenty- five  years. 

The  wives  of  rural  laborers  generally  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  famUyy  either 
by  working  for  wages  or  by  tilling  their  own  family-farm,  or  by  both. 

Children  generally  work  at  agricultural  labor  where  other  industrial  interests  do 
not  predominate,  otherwise  they  seek  employment  in  factories. 

Oar  in  formation  shows  that  nearly  everywhere  the  earnings  of  the  father  are  insafl- 
cieut  alone  to  meet  the  necessities  of  a  family. 

Agricultural  employers  generally  clum  for  their  laborers  a  higher  moral  standard 
than  that  accorded  to  other  laborers,  while  many  acknowledge  their  average  intel- 
lectual inforionty.  The  data  received  will  not  warrant  a  comparison  of  tlMir  relatire 
material  condition.  As  to  the  general  condition  of  the  rural  laborers,  compared  with 
that  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  the  reports  received,  although  somewhat  eontnh 
dictory,  indicate  a  general  improvement  in  morality.    The  decrease  of  crimes  against 

Sroperty  is  universally  acknowledged ;  while  sobriety  has  improved  in  Northern  hot 
ecrcased  in  Southern  Germany. 

While  a  general  improvement  in  their  material  condition  is  freely  aoloiowledged,  it 
is  remarked  that,  as  a  class,  the  laborers  have  not  become  more  provident. 

While  the  prices  of  rye  and  beef,  during  the  past  twenty  to  thirty  years,  have  ad- 
vanced 25  and  53  per  cent.,  respectively,  wages,  during  the  same  period,  have  increased 
ftom  50  to  100  per  cent. 

Emigration  to  foreign  countries  is  greater  in  Northern  Germany,  and  less  from  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Germany. 

The  inducements  to  emigration  are  stated  generally  to  be  '*  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion ; ''  *'  to  acquire  a  homestead ; "  **  induced  by  agents  or  relatives  in  America ; "  "  to 
evade  military  service." 

In  Prussia  the  current  of  emigration  seems  to  have  run  from  west  to  east,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that,  of  each  one  thousand  inhabitants,  there  emigrated  from— 

ie44-'50.         180a-*S7.         1868.*n. 

Rhenish  Prussia 1.6  1.2  1.0 

Westphalia 1.7  1.7  1.4 

Pomeranla 1.1  3.1  51 

Posen 0.3  1.6  2.0 

Prussia,  provinces  of 0.2  0.4  M 

But,  while  64,505  persons  emigrated  from  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  in  1872,  only  ^,809 
followed  in  1873.  Although  without  exact  tables,  tne  infOTmation  for  1874  indicates  a 
continued  decrease  in  the  number  of  emigrants.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  emi- 
gration from  Northern  (especially  Northeastern)  Germany  has  passed  its  climax,  and  will 
continue  to  decrease  in  the  same  ratio  as  previously  in  Southern  and  Western  Germaay. 

Tbe  migration  of  laborers,  especially  of  single  men  and  women,  (tiie  latter  i  "^ 
numerous,)  from  the  country  to  towns  and  cities  is  noticeable. 
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Manafactnring  indastry  is  of  comparatively  modern  growth  in  Ans- 
tria,  which  has  not  lon^  ceased  to  be  a  pnrely  agricaltnral  country.  The 
indastrial  population  is  not,  therefore,  to  any  considerable  extent  en- 
gaged in  manufactures  which  come  into  competition  with  the  produo* 
tions  of  the  United  States.  By  reference  to  the  following  table,  it  will  * 
be  noticed  that  glass-ware,  manufactures  of  leather,  including  gloves, 
buttons,  and  fiEincy  goods,  constitute  the  principal  articles  of  Austrian 
manufecture  which  And  a  market  in  the  United  States.  Silk  goods, 
musical  instruments,  china-ware,  jewelry,  and  some  other  articles  of  lux- 
ury setve  to  swell  the  amount  of  our  imports ;  but,  it  will  be  observed, 
the  articles  of  chief  value  which  we  reeeive  fix)m  that  country  are  fruits 
and  wool: 


Statement  ekawinff  ^0  ^^^  efe»port$f  dk'eet  md  inMreetfflvm  AuttrU  to  ike  United  8Uste$ 
during  tk^fi&oal  year  ended  June  80, 1874. 


Pino*  trade. 


Indixeot  trade. 


Artiolet. 


Vidae. 


Artkdee. 


Veloo. 


ChMiitoelB  ,^ 

C«rdage «... 

FttiAT  foods 

9tQl£«of  aUkUdi 

GbM 

OMMd  sorspir^ii.. ....... 

Jute,  raw fc.. 

Oloree  of  kid.  A4} 

Metela,aco 

Miuiceliiittniineiita 

PWnU 

flolphor 

Wix>e,  tpirita^  aod  oordiel*. 

Wool A*** 

Uoemmicrateu. ............ 

Fteeof  daty 

Total 


690 

1,164 

1,475 

490 

1.204 

t,54S 

085 

300 

0.754 

8.714 

113.908 


488.643 


Chemicals.  Sco 

Cotton,  and  maoidSMytiiTOS  of.« 

China-irara,  Ao »... 

Fancy  goods 

Flax.  manafaetnreB  of .#.,..  > 

FniiU 

Fun 

Gkusandglasa-ware. 

Iron  and  steel,  aiMl  aannfaotores  of. 
Jewelry... 

Leather.  aL 

Musical  instroments 
Silk,  and  manafiutdres  of. 
Wine,  spirits,  and  cordisls 

Wool,  Ao 

Unenamented 

Fieeof  doty 


1400,070 
ST.  150 
33. 8M 
49.340 

103,803 
0,860 

416,901 
fi^9Bl 

449.213 
10.119 
30,058 

319,131 
88,921 
77.891 
15.381 

SOO.OOt 


9.830,940 


rMMIGBATION  INTO  THE  X7NITBD  STA1*£S  FROM  AUSTBIA. 

The  large  Teutonic  element  of  our  iM)pulation  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to,  but  it  is  worthy  of  remai-k,  the  immigration  &om  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  was  not  extensive.  The  last  census  exhibited  the 
fEict  that  there  were  in  the  United  States  on  the  1st  of  June,  1870,  only 
30,508  natives  of  Austria  proper,  40,289  of  Bohemia,  and  3,737  of  Hun- 
gary. And  although  during  the  last  semi-decade  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  immigrants  from  that  country,  yet  the  aggre- 
gate is  by  no  means  lai^e,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  following 
statement : 


yuwiber  ofimmigrante  teho  arrived  in  t\e  United  Staiee  finm  Austria  during  the  five  calendar 
years  from  1870  to  1874^  inclusive. 

1870 6,283 

1871 4,770 

1872 6,100 

1873 : 6,943 

1874 6,891 

Total 88,987 
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Vienna  is  one  of  the  ancient  and  famous  capitals  of  Europe,  but,  until 
the  late  exposition,  was  less  known  to  Americans  than  almost  any  other. 
Its  population  in  1872  was  980,000.  It  is  the  most  important  manufac^ 
nring  city  in  the  empire.  (The  principal  products  consist  of  silk  and 
other  stuffs,  gold-lace,  silver-lace,  ribbons,  hardware,  and  ornamental 
goods,  philosophical  instruments,  carriages,  and  paper.  There  are  sev- 
*  eral  porcelain  works,  one  of  which  employs  150  painters  and  about 
1,500  work-people.  There  are  also  manufactured  steel  ornaments,  jew- 
els, watches,  musical  instruments,  and  chemical  preparations.  There 
are  locomotive  and  engineering  works,  a  gun-factory,  and  a  manufactory 
of  small  arms,  belonging  to  the  government.  Tobacco  is  manufactored 
under  a  government  monopoly.  The  manufacture  of  silk-stuffi^  is 
an  important  branch  of  indust^,  and  4,000  persons  are  employed  in  the 
weaving  of  shawls ;  but  the  most  flourishing  trade  is  the  mannfactore 
of  meerschaum-pipes,  in  which  much  skill  and  artistic  taate  are  displayed. 
Glove-making  is  also  carried  on  to  much  perfection,  and  the  trades  and 
manufactures  common  in  large  capitals  are  prosecuted  here. 

Notwithstanding  its  disadvantages  of  climate  and  situation,  few 
places  possess  such  ample  resources,  such  large  means  of  enjoyment, 
both  intellectual  and  physical,  as  the  imperial  city.  The  streets  are 
crowded  with  a  lively,  active,  bustling  population.  The  Exposition  of 
the  industry  of  all  nations,  held  in  1873,  which  transcended  in  magni- 
tude every  effort  of  a  similar  character  previously  attempted  in  any 
country,  has  doubtless  been  productive  of  vast  benefit  to  that  city,  as 
well  as  to  the  whole  empire,  by  reason  of  the  disbursement  there  of  the 
immense  sums  of  money  that  were  necessarily  expended  in  carrying  oat 
the  objects  of  the  enterprise,  and  also  on  account  of  the  improvements 
in  arts  and  sciences  that  have  been  introduced,  and  the  quickening  that 
has  been  given  to  all  the  industrial  processes  of  civilization.  The  per- 
manent benefits  accruing  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  prestige  that 
has  resulted  from  the  concourse  of  the  representatives  of  all  nations, 
are,  it  is  believed,  sufficient  returns  for  the  cost  and  labor  best6wed  upon 
the  undertaking. 

THE  SID-GLOYE  MANUFACTURE. 

The  Vienna  manufacturers  were.fully  represented  at  the  Exhibition  by 
a  collection  remarkable  for  elegance.  Several  kinds  of  gloves  were 
found  in  this  selection  as  they  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
By  means  of  important  improvements  introduced  in  gloven^utting, 
regulating,  and  sewing  by  machinery,  the  Austrian  article  has  ac- 
quired a  good  repute,  and  consequently  extensive  markets.  The  prin- 
cipal seats  of  this  manufacture  in  Austria  are  Vienna  and  Prague. 
For  several  years  past  the  demand  in  England  and  America  has  been 
very  considerable,  and  the  export  to  those  countries,  as  well  as  to  Swit- 
zerland, Holland,  the  Danubian  Principalities,  Russia,  and  the  East  has 
steadily  increased,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures.  The  value 
of  gloves  exported  from  Austria  amounted  in  1863  to  $3,300,000; 
1864,  to  $4,690,000:  1865,  to  $6,840,000;  1866,  to  $9,420,000;  1867,  to 
$12,195,000;  1868,  to  $14,070,000;  1869,  to  $15,795,000;  1870,  to 
$16,545,000;  1871,  to  $21,090,000;  and  1872,  to  $22,545,000. 
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WAGES  IN  WOOLEN-MILLS. 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  wages  paid  to  the  workpeople  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  good^  in  several  parts  of  Austriaj 
has  been  translated  from  the  original  statements,  which  were  obtained 
and  transmitted  to  the  author  of  this  report  in  1872 : 

StaUment  showing  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  worhpeopU  employed  in  wooUn-factoriee  in  the 
undefmentioned  plaoee  in  ike  year  1872. 


OooQpatioii. 


Taegendorf. 


Hoan. 


Weekly 
wagea. 


BrOxm. 


Hoars. 


Weekly 
wages. 


Workmen  in  warehouse. . 

Wool-aorters 

Dyers 

Wolibrs* 

Ploahers 

Combers,  (girls) 

(girls) 

tOTS,(D0y8) 


Kaster  dressers 

Vaster  spinners . ... 
Yam-reelers,  (girls). 
Twisters. 


Tarn-spoolers,  (girls) . 

Warp-ahearers 

Sisers 

Hand-wearers 

Spoolers 

Coarse  bnrlers 

Keedlewomen 

I'fakebnrlers 

Waahers 

liillersi' hands 

Ibtster  f oilers 

Happers 

Master  nappers 

Card-deaners 

Bryera 


Shearers,  (boys) , 

Broshers 

llaster  shearers , 

Friasers 

Pressmen.... ......... 

Kaster  pressmen  ..... 

Stokers , 

Engine-tenders 

Faetory  blacksmiths. . 
Factory  oarpenters ... 


6a.m.to7p.m. 


$8  18 


6a.m.to7p.m.. 


6a.m.to7p.m. 
5a.m.to8p.m. 


204 
1  94 


6a.m.to6p.m 
Aooord'gtoneed. 


5  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 


5a.m.to8p.m. 

...do :.... 


19 


1  81 

91  to  4  85 

1  16 

818 


588to  873 


5o.m.to8p.m.. 
6a.m.to7p.m.. 
...do.....:..... 


81  to  1  70 

81to  1  70 

1  45 


10  honrs  at  most. 


6a.m.to7p.m.. 

...do 

...do 


t4Sto  388 

07to  1  81 

1  16 

1  16 

1  16 


5a.m.to7p.m. 
...do.....:.... 
...do 


1  94 
388 
8  18 


6a.m.to6p.m 
Aooord'gtoneed. 

....do... 

6&m.to6p.m 
6a.m.to8p.m 

.. ..do. ....:... 
Aooord'gtoneed. 

....do... 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

6a.m.to7p.m, 
....do.....:.... 

....do 

....do , 

....do 


6a.m.to7p.m.. 


5  a.m.  to  7  pm. 
6a.m.to7p.m. 


1  81 

i*sito'i'45 


4  Kto  7  87 


6  a.m.  to  7p.m.. 

...do ;.. 

...do 

...do 

....do 


6a.m.to7p.m. 

...do :.... 


5a.m.to8p.m. 


3  40to  4  37 


6a.m.to7p.m. 
...do.....:.... 


8  Idto  8  91 
8  18to  8  91 


11  97to|3  03 

1  45to  1  51 

8  18to  8  06 

8  91  to  3  15 

8  91 

1  40to  1  50 

(a) 

(a) 

8  91  to  3  40 

9  70  to  16  97 
787 to  9  70 

(W 
(0 
(d) 

3  88to  4  37 
8  01  to  3  40 

4  37to  5  88 

(«) 
1  31  to  1  45 
1  80to  8  03 
1  45to  1  69 
1  97to  8  33 
197t0  8  33 
588 
1  60to  1  75 

7  87  to  18  18 
189to  8  03 

1  89 
1  60to  1  89 
99to  1  16 
1  75to  1  89 
4  85 to  787 
1  75tO  1  89 

8  91 
4  85to  588 

8  91  to  3  40 
8  91  to  3  40 
4  85to  5  88 
3  40to  4  85 


*Wolfer8  in  the  original ;  the  English  equivalent  xmknown. 
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Occnpation. 

Tioppao. 

BieUts. 

Hoars. 

Weekly 
wages. 

Hoars. 

Weekly 
wagea. 

5B.m.to7p.m.. 
do 

|3A 

"Wool-aortera 

6a.m.to7p.m.. 
do 

fl03 

1  75 

131 

131 

1  11 

i3  39to  388 

88 

1  94tO  8  43 

7  76 

1 13 

Dyers    ............     ................ 

6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.. 
5  a.m.  to  7p.m.. 
do 

1  81 

*Wolfers * 

Plnshf^rs  ...^  —  t....... ................ 

6a.m.to6p.m.. 
....do 

918 
113 

Combers,  firlrlfl)  ..................... 

...do 

do 

Spinners,  f  trirls) .r 

Variable 

6a.m.to6p.m.. 

....do 

|3  91  to  3  68 

DDinners.  (dovs) ....«..., 

....do 

183 

Dressers  .  .......................... 

....do 

SIS 

Master-dressers ...................... 

....do  ........... 

McuitAr.Anin'nAra                                   . . 

....do 

€Ti 

Vftrn-rftftiftrii  (ffirlii) .•«••■..........•« 

Variable 

6a.m.to6p.m.. 
....do 

1  45to  1  94 
1  31 
(«) 

145tO  194 
3  18 

391tO  339 

1  69 
1  69 
3  18 
3  18 
339tO  388 
1  45 

....do 

in 

Twisters  .— - 

....do 

iif 

Wanvsheareni     

....do 

SIS 

6isera  ........  ........  ............. 

...,db 

]  IS 

Hand'WesTers ......................'. 

6-a.m.to7p.m.. 

Variable 

6a.m.to7p.m.. 
....do 

....do 

Spoolers             .    ....    .      ......... 

do 

111 

Coarse  bnrlers ....................... 

....do 

IK 

l^eedlewomen  .......r...... 

lis 

I^ine  bnrlerH          .     .....        ........ 

....do 

....do. 

1 16 

Washers  .... .......................i 

6a.m.to6p.in.. 
....do  ....:...... 

....do 

161 

Fullers'  handft ...........i 

....do 

IN 

^(aster.fiillQrs          .....         ..  ...... 

do 

do 

59 

U^appers  .........  .................. 

6a.m.to7p.m.. 

....do 

IIS 

....do 

Card-cleaners 

6  a.m.  to  7p.m.. 
....do .'. 

i  16 
1  45 
1  16 

....do 

97 

Dryers 

....do 

Shearers 

....do 

....do.::::::::;: 

lis 

Shearers,  /^tb)    .  ....  ...  :........ 

....do 

116 

Bmshers 

....do 

lis 

Master-shearers 

....do 

7» 

Frizzers   .............*............... 

....do 

I*reesinen. 

....do 

316 

Master-preBsmen  ■...,..  ....r^r-r^-,T.. 

....do 

SftI 

Stokers".....-.. 

363 
363 
583 
3J» 

....dd 

SCI 

Ihiffine-tenders 

6a.m.to6p.m.. 

Variable 

6  am.  to  6  p.m.. 

...do 

31S 

Faotorv  blacksmiths 

....do 

IS 

....do 

386 

*  Some  of  these  occupations  have  not  been  translated,  others  probably  not  correoUy  rendered,  owlig 
to  a  want  of  todmical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  translator. 

aPer  100  **  atraehne  "  warp  and  woof;  aocordins  to  fineness,  84  to  38  cents ;  strong  yam,  49  to  »• 
cents*    A  straehne  is  1,760  Vienna  ells,  or  1.508  EndJuih  yards. 

5  Per  100  atraehne  9.7  to  14.5  cents,  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  yam. 

o  Per  100  straehne  48  oenta.. 

dPer  100  straehne  10.7  cents. 

#Per  100  straehne  30  cents. 


PBAOUE,  BOHEMIA. 

This  ancient  city,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  possesses  many  indostrial 
establishments  of  considerable  importance ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a  statement  of  the  rates  of  wages  in 'each  branch  of  manufactare 
was  not  obtained. 

MABKBT-PBIOES  IN  PRAGUE. 

Statement  showing  the  average  market-prices  of  grcUn  and  other  commodities  in  the  cit$of 
Prague^  during  the  year  1873. 


Articles. 

Valaein  United 
States  gold. 

Articles. 

Value  inirnllrf 
SUtesgoU. 

Wheat perbashel.. 

Kye do — 

Barley do.... 

OaU do.... 

13  06 
143 
1  18 
65 
1  47 
337 
358 
1  37 
1  53 
46 

Hay perowt.. 

St.-aw do.... 

Beef perpoand.. 

Wine per  gallon.. 

Beer do.... 

|1  03  to   H^ 

Pease do 

15  to      30 

Beans do.... 

Millet do.... 

Backwheat do 

Wood per  cord.. 

Wool percwt.. 

Laborers*     wages,     wit  boat' 
board • per  day.. 

684  to  900 
55  89  to  86  31 

Indian  com do 

Potatoes do.... 

37tO      81 
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PRICES  OP  HOUSE-RENT  IN  PRAGUE. 


1^ 

Tip  to  #46.90 

36.0 

97.9 

13.7 

6.9 

4.1 

From  1931  tot469 

7.4 

From  $46.90  to  199.40 

From  fl69  to  |U94 

3.4 

From  §99.40  to  1138.60 

From  1934 

1.1 

From  1138.60  to' tl  84.80 

Total 

Fnkmil84.80  tot231 

100.0 

AvoT^ge  wages  of  a  laborer  in  1873,  from  39  to  79  cents. 

The  following  statement,  translated  from  a  report  of  the  Ohamber  of 
Oominerce  of  Lintz,  on  trade  of  Upper  Austria,  shows  the  rates  of  wages 
then  paid  to  work-people  employed  in  the  various  factories  and  indus- 
trial establishments  in  that  year: 

Daily  wages  in  Upper  Auetria  in  1870. 
[The  Austrian  florin,  sabdivided  into  100  krentzer,  is  about  equal  to  48  cents.  United  States  gold.] 


Occupied  in~ 


In  Austrian  currency. 


In  United  States 
gold. 


jpinneries , 

Cotton-factories 

Wool-spinneries 

Woolen-CMtories 

i  Adult  males  . . 
Adult  females.. 
ChUdren 

linen-ftustories 

Glass-factories, , 

Paper-fiMtories. 


Paper-fi 

Printing  and  lithogr^>hy 

Cbemieal  and  dye-stuff  ftotorles  . 

Floor-mills 

8hip-wb«rf  in  lints 

Sboe-blaoking&ctories 

Pioroelain-laotories. 

0ilded-frame  factories 

Taaneries 

Sirup-Csotories 


kreutser  to  9  florins  . . 
krentzer  to  1|  florins 
krentzer  to  1.9  florins 
krenlzer  to  1  florin . . . 
kreutser  to  1  florin . . . 

to  60  krentzer 

to35kreutzer 

to  50  krentzer 

krentzer  to  3  florins . . 
krentzer  to  1^  florins . 

to  80  krentzer 

krentzer  to  1  florin . . . 
krentzer  to  1|  florins, 
krentzer  to  9  florins . . 

to  90  krentzer 

krentzer  to  1  florin . .. 
krentzer  to  1  florin  . .. 
krentzer  to  1  florin . . . 
toOflorins 


19.9  to  96  cents. 
19.9  to  79  cents. 
14.4  to  58  cents. 
16.3  to  46  cents. 

98.8  to  48  cents. 

16.3  to  9a8  cents. 
19  to  16.3  cents. 
91.6  to  94  cents. 

14.4  cents  tof  1.44. 

19.9  to  79  cents. 
31.9  to  38.4  cents. 
16.3  to  48  cents. 
19.9  to  79  cents. 
38.8  to  96  cents. 
94  to  43.9  cents. 
33.6  to  48  cents. 
19  to  48  cents. 
40.8  to  48  cents. 
*|9.88  to  $4.39. 


*  Monthly  wages,  including  board  and  lodging. 


Average  annual  ioages  in  Upper  Austria  in  1870. 


Occupations. 


•SI 


Occupations. 


II 


Flwrim, 

Awl-makers 100 

Armor-makers 117| 

Tinsmiths 991 

Auger-makers 100 

Gnnsmiths 118 

Steel-tack  makers 130 

Wire-drawers 935^ 

Workers  in  iron  eooking-ntenslls.  140 

Workers  in  iron  and  steel  articles .  900 

S^raxiers 900 

Tile-cutters 100 

Brass-founders 104 

Bell-fSiMmders 987^ 


148  00 
56  31 

106  08 
48  00 
56  64 
69  40 

113  00 
67  90 
96  00 
96  00 

48  00 

49  92 
139  94 


Cast-steel-flle  cutters 

Hammersmiths 

Chain-forgers 

Sword-smlths 

Copper^hammerers . . . 

Coppersmiths 

Macninists 

liachine  nail-makers 

Knifo-makers 

Needle-makers 

Locksmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Scythe-makers 


Florint. 
900 
100 
104 
111 
130 
100 
300 
190 
109i 
104 
lOOf 
90 
1531 


$96  00 

48  00 

49  99 
59  80 
62  40 

48  00 
144  00 

57  60 

49  19 
49  99 
48  39 
39  90 
73  68 


The  first  part  of  the  foregoing  statement  shows  that  the  daily  wages 
paid  for  factory  labor  were  sufficiently  moderate,  but  the  yearly  wages 
of  mechanics  and  other  skilled  workmen  exhibit  such  low  figures,  even 
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for  the  year  1870,  before  tbe  general  rise  in  the  price  of  labor,  that  some 
explanation  is  required.  Either  the  sums  named  most  have  been  paid  in 
addition  to  board,  or  the  men  worked  bat  a  pottion  of  the  year. 

From  the  following  table^  famished  to  the  aathor  by  the  United  States 
vice-consol  at  Trieste,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  rates  of  wages  in  that 
sea-port,  in  1873,  were  in  excess  of  those  in  most  other  continental  cities: 

Bate  oftDag€9paid  for  meckanicdl  labor  in  Triesiey  AustriOy  in  the  year  1873. 


Oconpation. 


BlAokBmltbt....; 

Briok-layen  or  maaons. 

Cabinet-makers 

Carpentert 

Coopers 

KaohiniBts 

Painters 


Daily 
wages. 

Occupation. 

Daily 
w««ea 

11  20 

Plasterers 

UN 

1  00 

Shoemakers.. 

\m 

*1  00 

1  M 

1  80 

Tailors 

*150 

1  00 

Tanners 

19 

*3  00 

Tinsmiths 

19 

1  50 

WheelwrighU 

100 

*  And  upward. 

Althoagh  the  above  wages  appear  high,  as  compared  with  the  rates 
paid  in  other  Earopean  cities,  yet  the  pnrchasingpower  of  the  earnings 
of  work-people  is  by  no  means  great,  as  will  appear  from  the  prices  of 
provisions  and  other  necessary  articles  in  Trieste,  given  in  the  foUoviog 
table: 

PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS,  GROCERIES,  ETC. 

Prices  of  provieumSf  groceries,  and  other  leading  articUe  of  oonsump'tian,  and  also  of  konsd' 

rent,  in  the  toum  of  Trieste, 
[Famished  by  Mr.  Visich,  United  States  vice^sonsnl.] 


Articles. 


PBOYISIONS. 

Floor: 

Wheat,  superfine  — 

Wheat,  extra  family. 

Rye 

Com-meal 

Beef,  fresh : 

Boasting-pieces 

Soap-pieces 

Ramp-steaks 

Veal: 

Fore-qoarters 

Hind-quarters 

Cutlets 

Matton : 

Fore-quarters 

Leg 

Chops 

Pork: 

Fresh 

Bacon 

Hams,  smoked 

Shoulders 

Sausages 

LardT™! 

Batter 

Cheese 

Potatoes 

Rice 

Beans 

Milk 

Rgg8 

0B00£]UB8,  Bra 

Tea,   Oolong,   or   other 
good  black 


Retailprices  in  1873. 


f  11.80  per  barrel, 
f  L3.80  per  barrel. 
$6  per  barrel. 
|d.40  per  barreL 

S8  cents  per  pound. 
92  cents  per  poand. 
34  to  25  cents  per  pound. 

38*  cents  per  pound. 
34  cents  per  pound. 
34  cents  per  pound. 

13  cents  per  pound. 

14  cents  per  pound. 
14  cents  per  pound. 

30  cents  per  pound. 
38  cents  per  pound. 
50  cents  per  pound. 
40  cents  per  pound. 
30  to  50  cents  per  pound. 

34  cents  per  pound. 

30  to  46  cents  per  pound. 

35  to  50  cents  per  pound. 
|i  per  bushel. 

6  to  0  cents  per  pound. 

5  to  7  cents  per  quart. 

6  to  10  cents  per  quart. 
13  to  15  cents  per  dozen. 


80  cents  per  pound. 


Articles. 


Groceries,  etc.— Cont'd. 

Coffee,  Rio: 

Green / 

Roasted 

Sugar,  good  brown... 

Sirup 

Soap,  common 

Starch 

Fuel: 

Coal 

Wood,  hard 

Wood,  pine 

DOMESTIC  DRT-000D6,  ETC. 

Shirtings : 

Brown,  4-4,  standard 

quality 

Bleached,  4-4,  stand- 
ard quality ...  ^ ... . 
Sheetings : 

Brown,  0^  standard 

quality 

Bleached,  9-8,  stand- 
ard quality 

Tickings,  good  quality.. 
Mousseline  de  laines  . . , 
Satinets,  medium  qual- 
ity  -.-.. 

Boots,  men*s  heavy 

H0U8B-REHT. 

Four-roomed  tenements. 
Six-roomed  tenements. . . 


Retail-prices  in  1831 


30  to  40  cents  per  pooBi 
40  cents  pw  pound. 
13  cents  per  pound. 
50  to  OOoenUpergalkn. 

9  cents  per  pound. 

10  cents  per  pound. 

IIS  tolls  per  ton. 
13  to  14.50  per  cord. 
|3  to  |3  per  cord. 


10tol5oentop«ry«d. 
13  to  16  cents  per  yard. 

10  to  13  oents  per  yaid. 

11  to  13  cents  per  yaid. 
30  to  40  cento  per  yard 
80  to  40  oento  per  yart. 

60  to  90  cents  per  yard. 
|4  to  16  per  pair. 


It  to  11.50  per  month. 
|1.80to|3pernMDtJk 


In  the  following  statement,  translated  from  an  ofiQcial  publication  of 
Aastria,  pablished  at  Vienna  in  1872,  the  measures  and  values  ai6 
expressed  in  the  respective  standards  of  the  United  States  ^le 
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Statement  akDwing  theprioe  of  pr&visione  and  fuelj  and  the  daily  wages  of  ordinary  Uibor,  in 
varioue  parts  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  in  the  month  of  March,  1872. 


Qoyemmental  distriots  and  cities. 


Beef. 


YeaL 


Pork. 


Matton. 


GaUd*: 

Leioberff ......... . 

Taraqpol.;.... ,.. 
HiliUry  Border : 

Olooae 

NewGradiaca.... 

Weiaakirohen 

Horavla: 

BrOmi 

Kremsier 

Neatitachin 

Kikolabnrg 

Olm&ta 

TelUoh 

SUesia: 

Zanendg 

Bohemia  I 

Tabor 

Lower  Aoatria : 

Treiamaaer 

Yieima 

YieDna-Keuatadt . 
Steiennarkx 

Graa 

Kaemtent 

Feldkircben 

Kappel 

ELftgenftirt 

YiUach 

Yolkermarkt 

Krain: 

Laibaoh 

Upper  Aoatria: 

TJrtahi 

Tyrol: 

Bozen 

Heraa 


OmUsperJb. 
14.8 
9.5 

11.3 
10.6 
US 

le.  6  to  91. 3 
1&  6  to  17. 8 
17.8 
17.8 
17. 8  to  19. 5 
16.0  to  17.8 

13      to  14.8 

16.6  to  17.8 

17.8 

19.5 

ia9  to90.1 

17.8 

14.8  to  14.8 
15.4 
14.8  to  16.6 
14.8  to  15.4 
14.8  to  16 

9.5toia6 

16.6  to  80.1 

14. 8  to  17. 8 
14.8  to  17.8 


CknUperW. 

11. 8  to  16. 6 

11.8 

11.8 
It  3 
15.4 

16.6  to  80.1 
14. 8  to  15. 4 
15.4 
17.8 
15.4  to  16.6 
1L9  to  14.8 

0.5  to  10.7 

15.4  to  16.6 

17.8 

8a7 

88.5to4L5 

87.5 

15.4  to  16 


16. 6  to  17. 8 
15. 4  to  16. 6 
15.4  to  16.6 

15w  4  to  17. 8 

15.4  to  17.8 

14. 8  to  16 
14.8  to  17.B 


Omttpertb. 

15. 4  to  17. 7 

14.8 

13.01 
13.01 
17.8 

18.9  to  80.1 

16. 6  to  17. 8 

ia96 

ia96 

ia96 

17.8  to  80.1 

ia96 

ia6  to  ia96 

17.8 

80.1  U>^3 

817 

17.8  tola  96 
8a7 
80.1 

17.8  to  ia96 


Cents  per  W. 

y.v.v.ViV.v.'. 

6.3 

a3 


14.8  to  17.8 
13      to  14.8 


15.4 
to  14.8 


13 

11.9  to  13 


80.7 
14.8  to  15^4 

13      to  15.4 

ia7to  11.8 

'iLs'tois" 


14.8  to  16 
17. 8  to  80. 1 
ia96  to  80. 1 


ia7  to  11.8 


IL  8  to  13 


Ooremmeiital  diatrlcta  and  cities. 


Lard. 


Bread. 


Wood. 


Hard. 


Soft. 


Oalioiat 

Lemberff 

Tamqpol 

Military  Border: 

Okwae 

l«ewOradiaca  .... 

Weisskircben 

Moravia: 

Brann 

Kremaier 

lieatitacbin 

XikolBborg 

OlmHts 

TeliBob 

BOesia: 

Zaoemig 

Bohemia: 

Tabor 

Lower  Austria : 

Treiamaaer 

Yienna 

Yienna-Neoatadt . 
Steiermarkt 

Graa 

Kaernten: 

Feldkirchen 

Kappel. 


Cents  per  lb. 


Yillaoh. 

Yolkermarkt . 
Krain: 

Laibaoh 

Upper  Anatria. 

Urfahr 

Tyrol: 


Meran. 


35.5 
89.6 
86.7 

8a4 
30. 8  to  33.  3 
87.5 
87.5 
99.6 
87.5 

30.8 

82.8  to  84 

87.5 
84.3 
83.7  to  96 

83.7 

87.5 
8a7  t0  89.6 

87.5  to  89.6 

87.5 

86      to  87.5 
87.5 

84. 9  to  96 

99. 6  to  33. 9 


Cents  per  U>. 

9. 7  to  10. 8 

8.8  to  ia8 

9.5  to  10.7 

3.6  to    5.9 


4. 1  to  5. 3 
a  6  to  10. 7 
5.3  to  la  6 
4.7  to  a3 
5. 9  to  10. 7 
3     to   a  3 

3     to  10. 7 

5.3  tosai 

4.4  toia7 


Per  cord. 
|6  18  to  17  90 
637 

306 
3  06  to  4  08 
8  16  to    9  17 

7  90  to    8  46 
7  65  to    8  66 

6  19 

7  15 
739  to    765 

560 

509 


7.8  to    a9 
4.1  to    7.7 

a6  to   a3 

5.9  to  13 
a6  to    9.5 
4. 1  to    9. 5 
4.1  to  11.8 

4.1  to    5.9 

4.1  to   a8 

4. 1  to    7. 1 
4. 1  to    7. 7 


765 
18  10  to  18  93 

866 

7  15  to    8  16 

4  08  to  509 
980  to  306 
889  to  850 
4  43 
306  to    4  06 

386  to    336 

8  66  to    9  17 

893 
7  15  to    8  16 


Per  cord. 
|5  10  to  |6  37 
5  10 

8  01 

804 

4  08  to    6  18 

6  18  to    6  37 
4  58  to    5  61 

4  33 

5  06 
459  to    4  84 

3  81 

4  08  to    4  18 

3  31  to    3  57 

5  10 
866 
5  61 

5  61  to    6  63 

855  to  306 
8  14  to  8  89 
1  84  to  1  99 
880 
889  to    306 

845  to    855 

637 

663 
484  to    500 
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Price  of  prwiiiom  and  fwH,  amd  iKe  daUjf  wagm  ^  ordiMry  lahor,  fo. — ContiDoed. 


GoTenusenlal  diatriots  and  cities. 


CoaL 


Brown  coal, 
(peai.) 


CharooaL 


Ayerage  daily 
wagti.* 


GaUda: 

Lemberg. 


Tunopol .... 
reorder: 


18 


FerUmA 
SS  told  64 


Plsreon.t 
|4  42to$4  80 


HlUtaiy] 

Olocae 

WeiMkirohen 

Horavia: 

Brttnn 

Kremsier 

Kentitaohln 

liikolsbttxff 

Olmiita 

TeltBch 

Snesia: 

Zaoemig 

Bohemia: 

Tabor ^... 

Lower  Austria : 

Treismaner 

Yienna-Keoatadt . 
Steiermark: 

Graa 

Eaemten: 

Feldkirohen .,,... 

Kappel 

Klagenfort 

Villach 

YJUkermarkt 

Krain: 

Laibaoh 

Upper  Austria : 

Urfiahr 

Tyrol: 

Bosen 

Meran 


P«r(<m.t 
13  84  to|4  '79 
673 


864  to    960 

060 

7  65  to    8  64 

923 

8  64 
806 

13  44 

9  31 
673  to    790 


1  93to    840 
768  to    864 


fTVto    790 


960 

806 

13  44 

8S9  to    499 


9  60  to  11  53 

673to    864 

17  38  to  18  94 

11  S3 

34  56 

768  to  960 
11  93 

16  80 

433to    480 


11  58  to  13  48 


864  to    960 
365to    384 


17 


5  18 

38  to  19  90 

653 

595 


3  17 


433 


5  76  to    9  60 
480 

9  60  to  13  48 
11  53  to  13  48 

8  70  to  3  46 
14  40  to  n  38 
n38  tol8  34 

435to    480 


4  43 


33  60  to38  40 
10  56  to  13  48 


Oenti  pirdn. 

88.bto3i< 

38.4 

3&4 

38.8  to  57.4 

34     ti>43 
3d.8toS3L< 
33L< 

S&8 

sas 

19.8  to  S4 

19.3  to  94 

19.3  to  88.8 

3eL8to9&4 
8a8to4d 

Sa8(o48 

33Lf  (0  98L4 

48 
33.6tD98.4 
33.«to3&4 
3L3to3d.4 

3&8to314 

33.6to9&4 

33.6to4It 

3a8to48 


*  For  ordinary  labor. 


t  Per  metric  ton  of  1,000  kilograma. 


COST  AND  CONDITION  OF  LABOR  IN  AUSTRIA. 

As  the  aathor  was  unable,  from  want  of  time^  to  visit  Aostria  and  make 
a  personal  investigation  in  regard  to  tbe  cost  and  condition  of  labor  iu« 
that  empire,  and  as  his  efforts  to  obtain  from  consalar  and  other  original 
sources  the  necessary  information  were  not  attended  with  satisfactory 
results,  he  is  under  tbe  necessity  of  drawing  largely  from  the  reports  of 
the  secretaries  of  legation  and  consuls  of  the  British  government  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  this  information  was  not  gathered  by  them  at  a 
later  period  than  1870,  as  in  the  following  pages  the  rates  of  wages 
are  given  previous  to  the  general  advance  in  1871  and  1872. 

In  the  yillaffes  abont  Vienna  there  is  a  considerable  nnmber  of  weayers,  who  are  tfao 
affiioaltural  laborers ;  and  in  the  mooatainons  woodlands  of  the  Waldvientel,  from 
Krems,  on  the  Danabe,  northward  to  the  Bohemian,  and  westward  to  the  Upper  Aus- 
trian frontier,  the  a^cultural  laborer,  when  field-work  is  slack,  earns  from  15  to  19 
cents  a  day  by  weaving.  These  weavers  are  able  to  compete  with  the  poweMooois,  in 
eonsequence  of  their  extremely  low  wages  and  the  ooarse  quality  of  the  ware  they  pro- 
duce, which  cannot  be  made  by  machine- work.  Considerable  quantities  of  cloth-etafii 
thus  manufactured,^  and  of  yery  inferior  quality,  are  not  only  consumed  in  Au(itiia,bnt 
also  exported  at  low  prices  to  the  Dannbian  Principalities  and  other  parts  of  Turkey. 


WAOB8  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR. 

In  1867  the  average  rate  of  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Austria  was  from  30  to 
40  florins  a  year,  (from  (14.40  to  |19.20j  of  women,  from  10  to  .30  florins,  ($4.d0  to 
$14.40,)  exclusive,  however,  of  board  and  lodging,  which  is  provided  by  the  employer. 
But  owin^,  probably,  in  part  to  the  construction  of  railways,  and  in  part  tothegeDertl 
rise  in  prices,  the  rate  of  wages  for  agricultural  labor  has  risen  considerably  turoogh- 
out  Austria  during  the  last  three  years,  and  is  still  rising. 
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PATMEKT   OF  WA6BS  IN  MIKES. 

Every  mine-contractor  is  bound  by  law  to  settle  with  bis  workmen,  at  least,  quarterly. 
Whenever  a  workman  is  discharged  he  most  be  paid  at  once.  No  outstanding  claim 
on  the  part  of  masters  against  men  can  legally  invalidate  or  qualify  the  above-men- 
tioned obligation. 

The  stoppage  of  a  workman's  wages  by  his  employer  for  payment  of  debt  contracted 
by  the  workman  to  a  third  person  is  illegal. 

WORKING-HOURS. 

In  the  steel-casting  factories  waees  are  paid  hj  hundred- weight  produced.  In  the 
iron  and  lead  refineries  wages  are  also  paid  by  weight,  and  the  average  length  of  labor 
at  the  blast-furnaces  is  twelve  hours  per  diem.  At  puddling  the  men  onl^  work  six 
hours  at  a  time,  with  long  intervals  of  repose  between  the  different  loadings  of  the 
furnace.  At  the  end  of  every  six  hours  one  set  of  workmen  is  relieved  by  another.  A 
rest  every  twelve  hours  is  allowed  in  welding  and  rolling.  For  engine-waiters,  and 
workmen  employed  in  the  refining  forges,  the  work  is  f^om  eight  to  eight  and  a  half 
hours  for  every  four  '*  loupes  "  or  blooms,  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  rest  between  each 
bloom.  The  day's  work  in  this  department  is  reckoned  at  ten  and  a  half  or  eleven 
hours  on  the  average.  Wire-drawers  and  benders,  pin-makers,  rollers  and  water- 
drawers,  work  for  twelve  hours,  stopping  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  Coal-workers  get 
their  breakfast  and  dinner-hour  free  when  they  work  for  twelve  hours,  but  not  when 
they  only  work  for  eight  hours.  The  average  length  of  the  working-day,  therefore, 
does  not  exceed  ten  and  a  half  or  eleven  hours. 

THS  HOUBS  OF  WORK«  WAGES,  AND  INCREASE  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  WOVEN  GOODS. 

Work  in  the  Austrian  weaving  est^ablishments  goes  on  throughout  the  whole  year 
with  the  exception  of  Sundays,  the  church  festivals,  and  certain  national  or  local  festi- 
vals. 

The  number  of  working- days,  therefore,  in  most  manufactories  is  about  300.  The 
daily  hours  of  work  amount  to  twelve  here  and  there,  more  especially  in  summer^  to 
thirteen  in  other  places,  and  in  winter  to  ten  or  eleven. 

The  rate  of  wages  varies  according  to  the  fluctuation  of  the  average  market  prioe 
and  the  price  of  provisions  in  different  districts.  It  adjusts  itself  further  according  to 
the  description  and  sex  of  the  laborer.  In  the  year  1870  the  daily  wages  of  a  laborer 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  at  their  highest  average,  wece  aa  fill- 
lows: 


Districts. 


Kreotsen. 


u.a 


Lower  and  Upper  Austria  .... 

Toralberg 

Tyrol...* . 

Bohemia,  (flat  or  low  oountry) 

OftUda 

Other  districU 


SOtolflorin. 

88  t»4a 

65 

31 

60 

89 

50 

24 

40  to  45 

lHt»88 

&5 

S6 

Since  then  there  has  been  everywhere  an  increase  in  wages,  which  amounts  to  «nd 
even  exoeeds  90  per  cent. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  the  increase  of  the  produce  of  the  loom  in  Austrian 
manufiftotories,  no  sufficient  information  can  be  given,  because  it  is  only  latterly  that 
statistical  data  have  been  collected  on  the  advancement  of  industrial  products.  As  far 
as  can  be  ^thered  fh>m  them,  the  production  of  textile  articles  in  Austrian  establish- 
ments during  the  year  1870  are : 


Articles. 


Value- 


In  florins,  (Ans* 
tiian  Gonency.) 


In  U.  S.  gold. 


Cotton  fiibrloe 

Woolen  labrlcs 

aik 

Bihbon,  (laoe> work  and  manofactore  of  borders) 

Linen  manufactares :  The  portion  prodaced  in  factories  is  small  and 
smonntsto 


35.000.000 
60.000,000 
7,000,000 
10,000,000 

5,000,000 


|16, 800, 000 

28,800.000 

3, 360,  OCO 

1,800,000 

2.400,000 
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The  cotton  maDnfactnreB  in  the  years  1870  and  1871  show  a  remarkable  incroase, 
-which  is  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  cheaper  price  of  raw  materials,  and  to  the 
intermption  of  French  and  German  competition  on  account  of  the  war. 

Woolen  manufactures  have  also  considerably  increased  since  1866,  on  account  of  the 
requirements  of  the  army,  and  the  increased  consumption  of  such  floods  in  the  in- 
terior. 

Since,  however,  the  foreign,  and  especially  the  English,  competition  (favored  by  the 
lowering  of  the  aegis  and  the  duties  on  imported  woolen  manufactures)  has  made 
itself  felt  to  the  most  wonderful  extent,  the  condition  of  this  branch  of  industry  has 
become  less  favorable. 

Latterly,  indeed,  these  (being  principally  concentrated  in  and  about  Vienna)  have 
been  injuriously  affected  by  the  great  increase  of  wages,  and  some  branches  of  the 
business  have  been  affected  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  make  any  return.      •     •    * 

The  number  of  flax-yarn  factories  at  work  in  1870  amounted  to  62,  with  370,790 
spindles. 

The  manufacture  of  linen,  especially  in  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Moravia,  is  carried  on 
principally  by  means  of  hand-looms.  Spinning  by|maohinery  is  being  very  slowly  ee- 
tablished.  The  number  of  machine-looms  in  use  amounts  to  346,  of  which  21M  are  in 
Silesia,  30  in  Moravia,  and  22  in  Tyrol. 

In  Hungary  there  were  in  1873  bat  four  manufactories  of  textile  fabrics, 
the  highest  average  wages  of  male  hands  (at  Losenz)  being  38  cents, 
and  the  lowest,  (at  Kas'mark,)  19  cents ;  of  women,  from  15  to  24  cents, 
and  of  children,  from  9  to  15  cents,  per  day.  Further  quotations  are 
made  from  the  British  consular  reports,  as  follows : 

FACTORY  HANDS   AND   TRADK-WORKMKN. 

Under  this  head  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  trustworthy  official  statistics.  Tha 
following  statements  are  based  upou  information  collected  from  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry ;  and  as  they  only  refer  to  the  burger  establishments,  they  most 
not  be  regarded  as  a  complete  record  of  the  condition  or  the  workipg-classes  employed. 
If  the  scanty  statistics  which  are,  as  yet^  the  only  ones  accessible  even  to  official  in- 
quiry, may  be  trusted,  there  are  in  Austria  about  6,310,000  workmen.  Of  this  number 
17.2  per  cent,  (or  £9,343)  are  provided  with  lodging  by  493  employers.  The  mode  of 
the  provision  made  for  their  lodging  is  various ;  1,348  workmen  are  lodged  with  their 
employers ;  245  establishments  provide  free  lodging  only  for  24,810  workmen ;  4  esUb- 
lishments  provide  free  lod^ng  only  for  married  men ;  'S7  establishments  furnish  oom- 
fortable  lodgings  for  mamed  men  at  a  low  rent;  15 establishments,  employing  2,290, 
provide  beds  at  a  smaU  weekly  charge  for  1,053  workmen,  and  beds  firee  of  all  charge 
for  unmarried  workmen ;  87  factories,  employing  8,512  hands,  provide  lodging  and 
beds,  rout  free,  for  unmarried  men,  partly  in  workmen's  barracks,  partly  in  separate 
cotta^;  18  establishments  give  lodging  to  60,000  workmen.  Lodgings,  rent  free,  for 
superintendents,  aro  provided  by  28  factories,  employing  2,607  hands.  Allowance  for 
rent  is  given  by  two  establishments,  employing  60  workmen. 

Some  few  establishments  undertake  the  construction  of  houses,  of  which,  by  the 
annual  payment  of  a  small  rent,  the  workman  can  gradually  purohase  the  ownership. 
Most  of  the  Austrian  railway  companies,  it  may  here  be  mentioned,  allow  a  discount  on 
the  price  of  railway-tickets  for  workmen.  The  Sudbahn,  for  instance,  is  very  liberal  in 
this  respect. 

Boara  is  wholly  or  partially  provided  by  379  establishments  for  46,739  workmen,  or 
about  13.7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  working-class  as  above  estimated.  Many  workmen 
aro  boarded  entirely  by  their  employers ;  others  receive,  for  the  cultivation  of  garden 
produce,  &c.,  pieces  of  land  rent  free,  or  at  a  very  trifling  rout.  In  eome  fi^tories 
food  is  distributed  at  wholesale  prices  to  the  hands ;  and  in  others,  co-operative  stores 
have  been  established  by  the  workmen  themselves.  The  capital  for  starting  theee 
stores  is  in  many  cases  raised  from  loans  advanced  by  the  employers,  or  by  the  sick- 
relief  fund,  and  they  aro  generally  supplied  with  store-room,  and  office  bdildings,  free, 
on  the  promises  of  the  factory.  In  some  factories  married  men  aro  supplied  with  food, 
and  single  men  receive  an  allowance  for  board.  In  others,  eating-houses  aro  established, 
whero  a  good  dinner  of  soup,  meat,  and  vegetables  can  be  got  at  a  very  moderate 
price.  For  the  kitchens  of  these  eating-houses,  the  fisMtories  with  which  they  aro  con- 
nected generally  furnish  the  fuel,  and  sometimes  the  cooks.  Many  factories  have  their 
own  baSing-ovens,  and  some  supply  free  rations  of  rice  and  potatoes  to  their  hands. 

Sick  rel^f  and  c<mpen$ation8f  ^c—Seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  establisbmeots, 
employing  altogether  141,764  hands,  (about  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  workiug-dass,) 
afford  support,  of  one  sort  or  other,  to  their  hands  in  case  of  sickness,  and  compensa- 
tion in  case  of  accident  or  death.  By  185  establishments  (30,498  hands)  the  hospital 
fees  for  sick  workmen  aro  paid  entirely.    In  five  factories,  iSll  workmen,  the  expenses 
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for  the  care  and  core  of  the  sick  are  defrayed  by  the  joint  contribntion  of  masters  and 
men.  la  496  factories  (109,990  hands)  relief  societies  and  pension  fnnds  are  established, 
to  which  the  employers  contribnte  a  fixed  snm,  varying  in  amonnt  from  12  florins  to 
420  florins  per  annnm,  in  addition  to  a  contribution  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  on  the 
oontribntions  of  the  workmen.  The  contributions  of  the  workmen  are  graduated  in 
proportion  to  their  age  and  health,  (on  the  life-insurance  principle,)  and  vary  from  1 
to  7  per  cent,  of  their  wages.  The  minority  of  workmen  pay  only^  or  2  per  cent.  Oat 
of  64,000  hands,  for  instance,  16,000  are  returned  as  pacing  1  per  cent.,  and  31,000  as 
paying  2  per  cent.  Those  who  pay  only  1  per  cent,  receive,  in  case  of  sickness,  medi- 
cine and  medical  attendance  free ;  a  small  contribution  to  the  burial  expenses  is  also 
received  bv  their  families  in  case  of  death.  Those  who  pay  2  per  cent,  receive,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  support  to  the  amount  of  half  their  wages,  when  they  are  on  the 
Bick-liBt.  The  average  length  of  time  for  which  this  support  is  continued  is  eight 
weeks.  More  extended  relief  and  other  advantages  can  only  be  secured  by  contribu- 
tions at  the  rate  of  3  or  4  per  cent,  to  the  reliewund.  Those  factories  in  which  the 
workman's  contribution  to  this  fund  is  fixed  at  5  or  6  per  cent.,  afford  pensions  and 
small  annuities  to  widows,  orphans,  and  permanent  invalids.  The  relief-fund  itself, 
however,  is  rarely  if  ever  able  to  bear  these  expensive  claims  upon  it;  and  the  system 
is  only  maintained  by  extensive  assistance  on  the  part  of  emplbyers. 

In  the  government  factory  at  Zeltwig,  for  instance,  this  annual  assistance  amounts 
to  the  thousandth  part  of  the  gross  profits.  And  by  the  Sudbahn  engine-factory  1.60 
per  cent,  of  the  annual  wages  u  paid  to  the  same  account.  In  the  chemical-factories, 
where  labor  is  especially  exposed  to  accident  and  loss  of  health,  the  rate  is  generally  7 
percent. 

In  the  trades  the  care  and  cure  of  the  sick  is  provided  for  by  their  respective  "  genos- 
senschaften."  Educational  establishments  for  the  working-classes  have  hitherto 
been  insufficient  in  number  and  defective  in  quality.  Seven  factories  support  draw- 
ing-schools ;  fifteen  support  music-schools;  thirty-nine  afford  gratuitous  instruction  in 
their  own  schools :  thirty-one  pay  for  schooling  at  the  communal-schools ;  three  fac- 
tories pay  only  a  ce^^tain  annual  sum  to  the  communal-schools  toward  the  education 
of  the  children  connected  with  them.  Sewing-schools  for  girls  and  nurseries  for  work- 
men's infants  are  numerous.  They  enable,  wherever  they  are  established,  every  re- 
spectable working-woman  to  place  her  infant  where  the  greatest  care  is  taken  of  it, 
without  charge,  during  the  time  she  is  at  work.  Such  an  institution  would  be  a  god- 
send to  many  honest  and  hard-working  English  mothers. 

As  regards  the  education  of  the  working-classes  in  Anstria,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  an  immense  and  beneficent  stimulus  will  have  been  given  to  it  by  the 
recent  school-bill  already  described. 

Working-hours, — The  statistics  on  this  head  are  very  incomplete.  The  average  work- 
ing day  seems  to  be  about  twelve  hours. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  connection  therewith,  that  the  working-classes  in  Anstria 
at  present  enjoy  no.  less  than  seventy-six  whole  holidays  in  the  course  of  the  year ; 
and  in  some  of  the  provinces  the  number  of  holidays  is  greater. 

SURVEY  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  FROM  A  WORKING-CLASS  POINT  OP  VIEW. 

The  ^p^at  deficiency  of  official  statistics  on  the  subject  here  especially  considered 
has  oblif^  me  to  confine  the  following  short  survey  of  the  principal  trades  established 
in  Austria  to  the  representation  of  those  trades  at  Vienna. 

Tnmer$.'~One  of  the  most  important  trades  here  represented  is  that  of  the  turners. 
Its  principal  articles  of  manufacture  are  pipes  and  walking-sticks,  &o. 

The  shoemakers  number  about  10,000  at  Vienna.  This  trade,  a  very  fiourishing  one, 
not  only  supplies  all  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  markets,  but  also  exports  annually 
to  the  value  of  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  florins.  One  Vienna  house  alone  exported 
in  the  course  of  last  year  the  value  of  400,000  francs.  A  good  Journeyman  should  earn 
as  much  as  2  florins  (96  cents)  a  dav.    Piece-work  is  general  in  this  trade. 

Joimers. — ^There  are  about  8,000  of  them  in  Vienna,  and  the  supply  of  labor  in  this 
trade  is  considerablv  under  the  present  demand,  which  within  the  last  two  or  three 
Tears  has  been  rapidly  rising,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  hguses  now.  build- 
ing and  furnishing  at  Vienna,  and  the  large  export  of  furniture  to  the  principalities. 
The  average  rate  oi  wages  in  this  trade  is  from  2  florins  60  kreutzers  to  3  florins  (abont 
$1.20  to  $1.44)  a  day  for  good  workmen. 

ToUor*.— This  trade  is  perhaps  the  most  prosperous  of  all.  Dnrinf^  the  civil  war  in 
the  United  States  a  great  part  of  the  Union  army  was  supplied  with  clothing  from 
Praffoe  and  Vienna.  A  little  later  a  single  Vienna  firm  provided  clothing  for  the  whole 
of  Uie  Egyptian  army.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  facts,  the  complaint  is  general  that  the 
Austrian  army,  in  1866,  was  very  insufficiently  clothed,  although,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Saxon  army  was  provided  with  good  and  sufficient  clothing  by  the  Austrian  tailors. 

The  circnmstance  complained  of  must  be  entirely  attributed  to  the  jobbing  of  •con- 
tractors.   In  this  trade,  also,  the  supply  of  labor  is  below  the  demand.    Several  master 
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tailors  of  Pesth,  and  other  townsi,  Tecently  endeavored  to  engage  at  Vienna  2,000  Joa^ 
neymen  workmen,  but  in  despite  of  hiffh  offers  they  were  unable  to  obtain  half  that 
number.  The  rate  of  wages  in  this  trade  is  from  two  to  three  florins  (96  cents  to  $1.44} 
a  day.  A  system  of  piece-work  carried  on  in  this  trade  is  very  generally  oomplaiuei 
of  by  all  the  mo^t  respectable  workmen  in  it.  < 

There  are  about  2,000  master  tailors  at  Vienna,  employing  about  6,000  workmen  and 
apprentices.  They  have  good  markets  in  the  principalities  and  along  the  Lower 
Danube.    The  capittl  of  the  Vienna  tailors  is  about  400,000  florins,  ($192,000.) 

Weavers,— TheiQ  are  about  10,000  silk,  wool,  cotton,  shawl^  ribbpn,  and  lace  weaveis 
in  the  capital,  residing  chiefly  in  its  western  suburbs.  Their  avenge  wages  are  low, 
and  rarely  exceed  five  florins  ($2,40)  a  week.  Lately,  however,  the  trade  has  improred, 
and  the  present  wages  of  the  Vienna  ribbon-weavers  average  at  about  eight  floriiuL 
(13.84.) 

FlumherB  and  lamj^-mdken, — With  a  considerable  export  market;  average  rate  of 
wages  twenty  florins  (|9.60)  per  week. 

SniiKs  and  fran-tM>rJ(^.~  Supply  of  labor  below  demand ;  wages  from  two  to  three 
florins  (96  cents  to  $1.44)  a  day.  The  engine- factories  of  Messrs.  Seigel^  at  Vienna  and 
Wiever-Keustadt,  (which  last  year  exported  fifty  locomotives  to  Russia^)  employ  op- 
ward  of  2,000  hands.     • 

CatTia^«-&ifi2(^«.— Business  brisk  ^  good  home-markets  in  Austria  and  Hungary. 
Considerable  export  to  the  principalities  and  Russia.    Wages  high. 

Tanners, — Work  heavy  and  wages  low.  A  strike  of  the  tanners  for  higher  wages  in 
1866  was  summarily  settled  by  wholesale  imprisonment,  and  many  of  the  men  emi- 
grated. But  within  the  last  year  the  rate  of  wases  has  been  somewhat  pushed  up  by 
the  determined  resistance  of  all  the  men  to  the  ^d  rates. 

Saw-grinders. — Men  and  masters  together,  this  trade  numbers  about  1,200  representa- 
tives at  Vienna.  This  year  the  men  struck  for  higher  wages,  «  *  *  which  has  had 
the  effect  of  raising  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  trade  from  four  to  five  florins  np  to  seven 
and  eight  florins  ($3..36  to  $3.84)  a  week. 

BuiMers,—Tho  rapidity  with  which  houses  are  now  being  constructed  at  Vienna,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  an  enormously-increased  popnlation,  has  given  an  immense  impetus 
to  this  trade.  Although  one  establishment  alone  produces  a  million  of  bricks  per  diem, 
the  supply  of  material  is  very  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and  the  price  of  bricks  te 
twenty-three  florins  ($11 .04)  per  thousand.  The  average  rate  of  wages  in  this  trade  is. 
for  a  head  workman,  62  cents  a  day ;  (the  day's  work  being  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,} 
for  an  assistant  workman,  48  cents,  and  for  a  woman  40  cents. 

BrasSf  bronze,  and  German'Silversmiths. — There  are  at  Vienna  about  900  workers  in 
bronze;  $380  of  them  are  married  men.  About  30  women  are  also  employed  in' this 
trade.  Of  these  900,  from  $2.88  to  $3.36  a  week  is  earned  by  200,  from  $3.36  to  $4.33 
a  week  bv  500,  and  from  $4.32  to  $5.32  a  week  by  100.  About  100  others  earn  by 
piece-work  from  $3.36  to  $4.80  a  week. 

The  German-silversmiths  number  300  at  Vienna.  About  200  of  them  earn  from 
$2.88  to  3.36  a  week,  and  the  rest  from  $3.36  to  $4.80  a  week.  The  working-hoars  in 
this  trade  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  onlv  one  hour's  rest  for  the  &y's  meal. 
Many  of  the  men  work  extra  hours,  at  the  rate  of  from  6  to  10  cents  per  hour.  Daring 
the  months  from  January  to  August,  however,  this  trade  is  slack,  and  the  masters  then 
discharge  the  majority  of  their  workmen.  An  unmarried  workman  cannot  support 
himself  at  Vienna  under  40  cents  a  day  for  board,  at  the  rate  of  $72  a  year  for  looging 
and  clothing. 

Printers f  setterSf  and  type-founders^  number  at  Vienna  about  2,000  workmen,  and  from 
700  to  800  apprentices.  The  apprentices,  after  two  years'  service,  earn  from  96  cents 
to  $1.92  a  week,  but  cannot  become  workmen  until  after  four  years'  apprenticeship. 

The  workmen  and  apprentices  have  their  own  sick  relief-fund,  to  which  the  monthly 
subscription  is  24  cents. 

The  working-hours  at  the  Vienna  printing-offices  are  ten  per  diem,  with  extra  wages 
for  extra  work.  The  men  are  now  agitating  for  a  reduction  to  nine  hours.  The  average 
wages  of  a  type-setter  are  from  $1.44  upward  per  diem.  The  number  now  employed 
at  Vienna  is  1.400. 

Bakers, — Inferior  workmen  only  earn  about  72  cents  a  week,  and  head  workmen 
about  $1.68  a  week  in  this  trade. 

RAGUSA. 

The  following  is  condensed  from  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Paton,  British 
coDsal  at  Eagusa,  under  date  of  February  12, 1872  : 

The  chief  cause  of  the  miserable  state  of  the  agricultural  laborer,  and  also  of  the 
embarrassed  state  of  the  proprietor,  is  the  inequality  of  the  olive-crop— one  year  most 
ftbuijditnt,  and  then  for  two  or  three  years  not  covering  the  expense  of  culture.  In  the 
good  years,  occasional  olive-plantation  labor  is,  relatively  speaking,  not  HI  paid,  the 
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laborer  reoeiviDg  from  24  to  30  cents  a  day,  witboat  food ;  but  wben  permaDently  em- 
plojed  Dot  more  tban  10  or  12  ceDts  a  day,  witb  food. 

The  following  are  the  present  rates  of  waj^  of  the  town-oi>erati ve  class  in  Ragnsa : 

Workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture  ot  the  thick  woolen  long- pile  blanket  receive 
about  24  cents  a  day,  withont  food.  Hatters  receive  a  little  more;  hoe-makers,  about 
22  cents. 

The  pay  of  a  tinman,  a  plain  bonse-painter,  or  a  plamber  is  32  cents ;  shoemakers 
earn  from  24  to  28  cents ;  women  who  sew  on  the  elastic  part  with  the  machine  receive 
16  cents;  barbers,  tailors,  and  smiths,  mostly  natives,  earn  30  cents  per  day. 

Among  the  more  highly-paid  work-people  are  boatmen,  who,  if  they  own  a  boat, 
make  40  to  48  cents  per  doy.  Masons  and  carpenters  are  also  paid  abont  48  cents  a  day. 
Skilled  apothecaries  earn  aboot  84  cents  per  day;  street-porters  abont  20  cents.  The 
worst-remnnerated  condition  is  that  of  the  seamstresses,  who  do  not  make  more  than 
12  cents  per  day ;  bnt  a  female  dressmaker  earns  24  cents.  The  best-paid  artisans  are 
Jewelers,  who  receive  from  60  to  72  cents  per  day. 

CONDITION  OF  AUSTRIAN  INDUSTRY. 

Since  this  page  was  first  put  in  type  the  following  informatioti  has 
been  furnished  by  Hon.  Philip  Sidney  Post,  consul  general  of  the  United 
States  at  Vienna: 

Dnring  the  years  between  1867  and  1873,  Austria  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  indnstrial 
prosperity,  but  the  year  1872  was  characterized  by  extraordinary  specnlations,  conse- 
qoent  upon  the  acquisition  of  most  of  the  industrial  establishments  of  the  conntij  by 
banks  and  Joint-stock  companies.  In  1873  came  a  monetary  crisis  which  deranged  the 
entire  industry  of  the  country.  In  some  branches  of  production  there  is  stiU  (Augusti 
1875)  the  greatest  distress.  At  Brunn  the  weavers,  a  particularly  iU-paid  class,  whose 
conaition  nas  recently  been  rendered  worse  by  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  and 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  have  been  on  strike  for  several  months,  and  a  large 
body  of  military  has  been  required  to  preserve  the  peace.  The  iron-industry  of  Vienna 
is  now  generally  parolvzed.  The  railways  are  economizing  and  few  orders  are  given. 
In  the  great  works  of  the  Staatsbahn,  where  in  1872  good  workmen  received  from 
1^.36  to  $4.80  per  day,  none  are  now  paid  more  than  $1.44,  and  it  is  feared  that  the 
establishment  will  close  entirely. 

The  workmen,  attracted  in  good  times  to  the  manufacturing  centers,  are  sent  back 
in  times  of  distress  to  the  districts  in  which  they  were  bom  or  bad  acquired  a  residence, 
those  districts  being  chargeable  for  theii*  support. 

HABITS  AND  COXi:>mON  OP  WORK-FEOPLK  IK  ACSTBIA. 

The  improvidence  of  the  Austrian  workmen  is  illustrated  in  the  result  of  an  effort  to 
increase  tne  production  of  pearl  buttons,  the  demand  for  which  in  Austria  has  long 
exceeded  the  supply.  An  increase  of  wages  produced  an  effect  directly  contrary  to  the 
one  anticipated,  for  the  men  finding  it  possible  to  live  by  three  days'  work  per  week, 
instead  of  the  five  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  devoted  the  other  two  days 
to  recreation.  The  people  are  industrious,  but  fond  of  amusement,  and  few  of  them 
work  as  energetically  as  do  persons  of  their  class  in  England  or  Anierioa,  thongb  wben 
not  interrupted  b^  toe  numerous  holidays  observed  here,  they  are  usually  steady  and 
methodical  in  their  labor.  They  all  drink  beer  or  wine,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
intemperance  in  the  American  sense,  and  cases  of  drunkenness,  if  they  occur,  most  be 
rare  indeed. 

In  the  large  cities  house-rent  is  hieh,  and  tbe  houses  of  the  workmen  are  fiir  froni 
oomibrtable.  In  Vienna  the  state  and  municipal  tax  on  rent  apprpaches  50  per  cent. 
of  the  rent  paid.  It  was  a  fraction  over  42  per  cent,  last  year.  The  enhancement  of 
prices  consequent  upon  an  excessive  paper  currency  has  not  been  attended  with  a  pro- 
portional increase  of  wages,  and  tbe  laboring  classes  are  now  in  a  suffering  condition 
even  when  employed,  while  the  unemployed  are  dependent  upon  public  assistance  in 
the  districts  to  which  they  belong. 

Extract  from  the  Baltimore  American  of  Jnne  29, 1S73 : 

All  the  most  menial  work  in  Vienna  is  done  by  women,  such  as  cleaning  and  sweep- 
ing the  streets,  gathering  up  garbage,  carrying  water,  and  pumping  it  fit>m  the  cisterns 
to  the  reservMrs  in  the  upper  stories,  sawing  wood,  spading  the  ground,  the  making 
and  carrying  knortar  in  buckets,  and  handling  the  brick  used  in  building.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  many  thousands  of  them  to-dar  doing  this  species  of  laboring-work  in 
Vienna.  They  are  of  all  ages,  young:,  middle-aged,  and  old ;  but  all  seem  to  be  strong 
and  healthy.    The  wages  are  one  florin  (48  cents)  per  day. 
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LABOR  IN  SWITZEfiLAin). 

The  various  indnstries  of  this  little  state,  which,  in  its  mountain  home, 
has  for  nearly  six  centuries  preserved  its  independence,  are  of  deep 
interest  to  the  citizens  of  a  newer  but  more  widely  extended  republic 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  labor  of  so  worthy  and  industrious  a  peo- 
ple should  have  received  so  inadequate  a  reward,  for  in  few  parts  of 
Europe  have  the  earnings  of  the  working-people  been  so  poorly  paid. 
These  low  rates  of  wages  ha-^e  induced  a  comparatively  large  emigra- 
tion, chiefly  to  the  United  States,*  where  the  rewards  of  industry  were 
more  abundant. 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  manufactures  of  Switzerland,  which  to  any  considerable  extent 
find  a  market  in  the  United  States,  are  chiefly  confined  to  two,  viz,  silk 
goods  and  watches. 

The  following  table^  which  gives  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of 
Swiss  production  which  were  exported  into  the  United  States  in  the 
decade  from  1864  to  1873,  is  translated  from  a  statement  published  by 
the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Switzerland : 

Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Switzerland  to  the  United  Staiet  in  the  ten  year$  from 

leeitol&rdfindunve. 

[Franc  oompated  at  19|  cents.] 


Articles. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

• 

1868L 

Sflk,  and  mannfaotores  of. 

Si;  930 

68,694 

157,307 

1.653,053 

14.134 

47,107 

4.314 

36.081 

15,744.240 

833,436 

890,785 

896,631 

8,203,881 

91.138 

95,535 

•6.194.491 

1,008,793 

631,047 

620.060 

8.553,815 

IS,  SOI 

138,535 

81.633 

81i816 

$3,669,994 

397,474 

615,047 

474.319 

8,090,678 

51. 713 

161.391 

30,563 

835^058 

•4,m!Ql 
94*367 

m,m 

400.987 

67,li67 
906. 3N 

42. 5W 
316.349 

Tissaes  of  cotton  and  wool. 

Embroideries 

Sraidinir  straw  and  horso-hair 

Wishes  and  parts  of 

Mosio-boxes 

Cheese 

Leather..: 

Sundries 

94,774 

Total 

7,865,045 

9.509.410 

11.440,471 

7,655,761 

8,054,974 

Articles. 

.  1869. 

187a 

187L 

1879L 

1873L 

|5,567,81t 

439.361 

750.857 

546.539 

8,597,903 

50,454 

847,341 

8,698 

898,664 

16,989,733 

833,996 

1.357.669 

757,393 

3,819,873 

66,594 

304.980 

113.585 

451.108 

18,370,963 

3851037 

8,007.888 

605,805 

3.335.688 

68,374 

339.833 

136.768 

498.687 

•7,948.384 

516, 414 

8.830.949 

858,396 

3,570.940 

86.161 

434.697 

87.141 

366,504 

•5,278.W 
578,891 

430^839 

TiMinAii  nf  c-otton  and  wool 

Embroideries 

Braldins  straw,  uid  horse-hair 

Watches  and  parts  of .................. . 

Mnsic-boxes.r 

Cheese 

Leather 

Sundries 

Total 

10.516,039 

13,493.099 

15,731,757 

15,498,816 

1I,T7^«« 

*  The  namber  of  immigrants  into  the  United  States  from  Switzeriand  daring  the  lasi 

fifty-four  years  is  as  follows : 

Decade  1821-1830 3,257 

1831-1840 4,821 

1841-1850 4,644 

1851-1860 25,011 

1861-1870 23,839 

Year      1871 2,884 

1872 4,081 

1873 3,223 

1874 2,436 


Total. 


74,086 
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The  following  statement,  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  shows  the  valaes  of  the  principal  articles 
which  were  imported  from  Switzerland  daring  the  fiscal  year  1874,  and 
the  countries  throngh  whose  ports  the  various  commodities  reached  the 
United  States : 


6t4ftmemi  o/importi  (indirevt)  fiam  Switzerland  into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 

ended  June  30, 1874. 

CommodiUei. 

QnantiUes. 

Yalaes. 

iUi]Mii£utVT4ha..... ,.. 

VSBB  or  DUTT. 

1133.755 
l!3S4 

Booksr&o - 

4.003 

1.488 

83.435 

8,858 

Hone-bair  used  for  weaTins. 
Rilk.r^w • 

.pounds.. 
....do.... 

1.110 
8,658 

All  other  articles  not  elsewhere  anAoiflAd 

Total 

188,865 

DUTIABIS. 

Books,  Ac 

38.858 
14.571 

BraM^  and  mannfactnrM  of. . 

1... 

Buttons  of  all  kinds 

1.580 

Chemioals 

6^586 
045 

tMi^y^ing ,     ,  ,,_  ...„. ^ _.  ,  ,, 

fl;  653, 883 
9.388 

80,113 
5,084 

68,643 

IHaz  mannCMstares ... 

QlMis-ware ...x.....*.  x^.^.  *  x  ^,x**x x. .»...x 

Xn/n  ^aH  tt^ei  mannflMftnrM 

43,309 
Sn  569 

Jewelry 

JLeAtherof  all  kinds 

..poonds.. 

119,800 

80,010 

mannfaotnres  of  a . . . 

8,118 

58.871 

Paintinffs.  fto ...^......    ...    ..    .. ........     ........ 

8,945 

30.005 

396,767 

Silk mannfkotnres...... ............  ...x............. ...... .......  ...... 

4, 504, 170 

Straw  raannftictores 

388,886 

Watches 

8.086.649 

Wine  and  spirits 

6.186 

Wood  mannfiMJtnres 

ll,88t 

Wool  nuurafaotfires 

10,304 

1.707 

Total  dutiable 

10, 484, 131 

Total  freeof  dntr..... 

166,665 

l\ital  imports 

10. 590. 796 

The  above  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Switzerland  were 
made  through  the  ports  of— 

Belgium $12,545 

Prance 5,285.833 

Gennany 3.796,114 

England 1,488,452 

fiootlaod 972 

Netherlands 6,880 

Total 10,590,796 

WATOH-MAXma. 

Although  the  exports  of  silk  manufactures  exceed  in  value  those  of 
watches,  yet  the  latter  industry  is  more  widely  extended,  and  of  more 
advantage  to  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  employment  which  it 
affords  to  the  people,  especially  to  women  and  children.  Geneva  and 
Locle  are  celebrated  for  the  extent  of  the  products  of  watches,  but  the 
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principal  seat  of  the  indastry  is  at  Ghanx  de  Fond,  which  is  the  largest 
settlement  where  watch-making  is  carried  on.  In  the  Talleys  (rf  the 
canton  of  IJench&tel  (in  which  this  town  is  sitnated)  yon  will  haidly 
pass  a  farm-honse  without  seeing  one  or  m<M  windows  designed  to  I^ 
Ught  fall  upon  a  workman's  bench. 

The  statement  above  presented  gives  the  value  of  watches  and  watch- 
materials  which  were  exported  to  the  United  States  dnring  a  decade: 
bnt  the  valne  of  the  whole  annual  production  of  Switzerland  is  stated 
to  be  $17,600,000.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  but  the  origi- 
nal cost  of  manufacture,  without  the  addition  of  profit  or  duty.  In- 
deed, the  exports  consist  largely  of  watch-movements,  and,  th^efoie, 
afford  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  valtie  of  Swiss  watches  to  the 
wearers,  after  gold  and  silver  cases  have  been  supplied,  and  the  variom 
dealers  and  the  government  have  imposed  their  respective  tariff^  Hm 
fbllowing  is  the  estimated  production  of  watches : 

EHimated  oomparaUve  produdUm  of  watckeB  in  ike  principal  wian^faetwring  wimirim. 


CoontriM. 


8wltserl«uid... 

Franoe 

EogUnd 

truftedStotM.. 

Total... 


fl7,6M^MI 
8^900,061 

1,90^  Ml 


From  the  general  census  of  Switzerland  of  December  1, 1870,  and  the 
report  of  Dr.  Hirsch  on  the  industry  of  watches  at  the  Vienna  Sxposi- 
tioh,  the  following  information  is  obtained : 

Number  of  Uborere  in  the  Min%fkdtute  ^fiffoidknin  SwiUerlandt  hjf  eakUme  md  so. 


Ottton*. 

Malee. 

Fematot. 

IMri. 

NeacbAtel 

11.061 
9.809 
%,439 

8,330 

18, 4M 

BOTeTr..    ....      ™^^ 

H13S 

Ymnd..'.. .,'..'.'.,.  ...I 

Im 

Geneva.. - * 

t^ 

sa^Ms 

IS,  787 

87. 9« 

DepH^dent  on  these  27,969  persons  are  about  47,000,  making  (in  a 
round  total)  75,000  persons  living  from  the  industry  of  watches  in  Switz- 
erland. 

BATES  OF  WAGES. 

As  the  author  was  unable  to  visit  the  manuftacturing  towns  of  Svriti- 
erland,  and  make  personal  inqdiries  in  regard  to  the  cost  and  condi- 
tion of  labor  therein,  he  is  able  only  to  present  such  limited  data  in  that 
regard  as  has  been  recently  furnished  by  the  consuls  of  the  United 
States.  For  less  recent  but  more  ftdl  information  he  has  drawn  largely 
from  the  British  consular  reports. 

Owing  to  the  varied  sources  of  information,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
the  same  daseification  as  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  Germany  and 
other  counttles. 
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The  flgares  in  the  following  tables  were  famished  by  the  United 
States  consols  of  the  districts  indicated,  in  November,  1873. 


Bate  of  wages  paid  for  mechanical  labor  in  Chavx  de  Fond, 

in  the  year  1873. 

Zurich,  and  BaUe,  Switzerland^ 

OoonpAtion. 

Chanx  de 
Foods. 

Znrich. 

Bade. 

1150 

75 

75 

100 

1  00 

$0  GO 

BlackMnithtt 

90 
90 
80 
|1  OOtO  1  S5 
90 

1  00 
70 

190 
80 
«0 
60 
80 

SOOtO  300 
1  90  to  SOO 

Brickhiy<»T»  or  mMon* ........,x 

76 

OAbilHft-nMkMV.  . .  • .  • ...... 

60 

1  00 

Coopers  ....•...•.••.....•.•.•....••......•...•..•.•••.•.........•.... 

60 

Hftoblnlsts 

i  20 
1  00 
100 

75 
1  00 

80 

1  20 

PaiDtera 

73 

PU«Cet«ra 

80 

f^boMnftkitrt 

70 

90 

Tailor* 

60 

70 

Ttavmitht , 

80 
75 

350 

175 

70 

Wheel  vTightt 

70 

PBICI  OV  BOABD. 
^iT  trorkiDeD,  per  week,  Ootobor,  1873......... 

Bate  of  wages  paid  for  farny-labor  in  B€ulet  Zurich,  and  Chaux  de  Fond,  Switzerland,  in  the 

year  1873. 


Occupation. 


FABM-LABOBIRfl. 

Experienced  bMide  In  rammer |$0  40 

Experienced  bands  in  winter ^ 24 

Orainary  bands  in  sommer 

Ordinary  bands  in  winter SO 

CooMDon  laborers  at  other  thf  A  fium-work 40 

Female  servants 16 


sl 


5-^ 


e0  45 


Si 


10  75 


•0  50  to  65 


►  us" 


1120  to  $160 


100  to  120 
'*50'to**66 


WAGES  IN  A  SILK-RIBBON  FACTORY. 

Mr.  Gonsnl  Erni  forwards  the  following  statement  of  the  rates  of 
wages  paid  in  1873  by  Messrs.  Fichter  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of 
ribbons  at  Basle : 

Per  week. 

VariooB  inferior  work  done  by  ffirls  from  fonrteen  to  fifteen  years $1  40  to  |2  00 

Ribbon  finiabers  or  cleaners,  gins  from  fourteen  to  twenty  years 1  60  to   3  40 

Work  by  the  piece : 

Silk-winding,  women  and  girls 2  00  to   2  40 

Women  preparing  the  warp 3  20  to   5  00 

Weavers,  both  men  and  women 4  00  to   7  20 

WAGES  AND  COST  OF  SUBSISTENCE. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Consul  Byers,  dated  Zurich,  March  29, 
1873,  accompanying  a  statement  of  wages  in  1873,  and  the  prices  of 
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articles  of  subsistence  at  different  periods  since  ISOO,  affords  some 
indication  of  tlie  condition  of  tlie  laboring  classes : 

Sir:  In  aocordaDce  with  your  reqnest,  I  have  made  oat  a  schedale  of  prices  for  the 
leading  articles  of  subsistence  at  this  city  during  the  different  decades  of  the  last 
seventy  years.  I  also  include  present  wages  paid  workmen  here.  The  wages  pud 
now  are  proportionately  larger  than  the  prices  paid  for  provisions  seventy  years  ago. 
The  workmen's  houses  are  goodj  built  of  stone  usnaUy,  but  are  poorly  ventilated,  uid 
often  crowded  with  msaiy  £unilies  in  a  house.  The  distinction  made  here  between 
common  laborers,  mechanics^  &c.,  and  the  upper  or  non-laboring  classes,  is  one  not 
easily  realized  by  an  American.  A  gulf  extends  between  the  consumer  and  the  pro- 
ducer. The  simple  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  workingman  lives  very  poorly  here,  as 
in  Germany.  He  works  ten  hours  a  day,  with  one  hour's  rest  at  noon,  and  has.  until 
since  the  labor  * 'strikes,''  been  very  poorly  paid.  The  prices  shown  in  the  taole,  as 
well  as  the  waces  mentioned,  are  those  of  to-day  in  Zurich,  and  not  of  yesterday. 

Poor  pay  and  poor  living,  as  a  rule,  have  not  tended  to  make  the  best  or  the  most 
rapid  workmen.  The  dress  of  the  working-classes  is  tolerably  good.  Many  holidajs 
are  aUowed,  and  this  is  a  relief,  of  course,  to  the  usual  hum-dnuu  life  led  by  a  common 
workingman.  Much  wine  and  beer  is  used  by  aU  classes.  especiaUy  the  lower,  who 
make  up  in  quantity  what  is  lacking  (and  there  is  a  good  deal)  in  quality.  Drankeih 
ness  does  not,  I  think,  prevail  among  the  working-classes  as  much  here  as  in  America 
or  in  England,  but  tipsiness  is  not  always  the  exception.  Since  the  great  battle 
between  capital  and  labor  has  commenced,  the  condition  of  the  workingman  of  Switi- 
erland  has  been  visibly^  and  I  trust  permanently,  improved.  One  of  the  greatest 
influences  at  work  here  m  behalf  of  the  poorer  classes,  is  plaoing.authentic  informa- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  opportunities  that  await  industry  and 
honest  labor  in  the  New  World,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  a  religious,  as  weU  as  an  official, 
duty  of  our  consuls  and  diplomatic  officials  abroad,  to  scatter  the  truth  re^rding  oor 
country  to  the  people  here  in  Europe  whenever  opportunity  is  to  be  had.  The  accom- 
panying table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  workingman's  living  earnings  in  Zurich,  all  of 
which  are  rapidly  increasing. 

Daily  wage$  of  mechanics. 


Cents. 

Machinists '60  to   80 

Tinners 60 

Founders 80  to  100 

Car^nters 80  to   90 

Cabmet-makers 80to   90 


Centi. 

Stonemasons 90  to  100 

Bricklayers 90 

Saddlers 60 

Shoemakers 60to  80 


First-class  engravers  and  good  jewelers  earn  mach  higher  wages, 
reaching  sometimes  from  $1.20  to  $2.40  and  even  $3  per  day.  Common 
laborers  earn  from  40  cents  to  60  cents  a  day.  In  silk  establishments 
and  cotton-spinning  mills,  &c.,  a  large. number  of  women  are  employed 
who  earn  daily  from  30  cents  to  40  cents.  Number  of  working-hours, 
ten  a  day,  with  one  hour's  rest  at  noon.  Kent  for  one  floor  of  four  to 
five  rooms  for  working-people  from  $80  to  $120  per  year. 

Statement  of  prices  of  articles  of  subsistence  in  Switzerland  from  the  year  1800  to  tkeprefcni 

time. 


[The  fhmo  compated  in  U.  S.  coin  at  20  cents  ] 


Year. 


1800 
1895 
1650 
1873 


Two  pounds  of 
bread. 


lU  cents. . 

5  3-5  cents 

6  3-5  cents 
10  3-5  cents 


One   ponnd   of 
beef. 


7  cents 

5 1-5  cents 
5  4-5  cents 
17  cents... 


One    ponnd    of 
butter. 


13  cents 

13  cents 

14  cents 

34  4-5  cents . 


One    quart 
milk. 


of 


1  4-5  cents  . 
4  4-5  cents  . 


One  pound   of 
pototoei. 


3  3-5  cents. 
lS-5oenU. 


ar,  6  cents  a  pound ;  sugar,  11  cients  a  pound ;  cheese,  18  cents  a  ponnd ;  beer,  3 
a  glass ;  pork,  17  cents  a  pound ;  bam,  24  cents  a  pound ;  real,  20  cents  »  poond; 

10  AATltfl  A.  ImttlA. 


Flour 

cents  _  o 7  X— » -• 

wine,  10  cents  a  bottle. 
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INCREASE  IN  EXPENSES  OF  LlVlNa. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  A.  Gh^telant  of 
the  statistical  boreaa  at  Berne : 

The  increase  of  expenses  of  living  in  Switzerland  was  a  constantly  progressive  one 
from  the  year  1840  up  to  the  year  iSo,  and  not  an  irregular  aogmentauon.  The  total 
difference  now  amounts  to  from  75  to  100  per  cent.,  as  will  be  proved  by  the  following 
statement,  showing  the  percentage  of  rise  in  the  price  of  each  single  article : 

Peroentago 
of  increase. 

Brown  bread per  pound..  66.6 

White  bread do 21 

Middling  white  bread do 81.2 

Veal do 94.1 

Mutton do 84.8 

Beef  ...4 do 80.6 

Bacon do 49.2 

Pork,  (live  hogs) do. 54.5 

Butter do 61.6 

Butter  in  bulk do 64.2 

Lard , do 30.6 

Potatoes,  (white) per  15  liters..  40 

Potatoes,  (red) do 46.3 

Cabbage per  25..  77.9 

Eggs X^r  piece..  55.5 

Sweet  apples.... per  15 liters..  50 

Sour  apples do 70.8 

Pears do 50 

Sliced  dried  apples do 27.9 

Sliced  dried  pears .' do 86.7 

Pease do 88.3 

Beans do 86.8 

Oatmeal do 56.5 

Cheese perponnd..  80  to  90 

Milk the  measure  of  4  pounds  (Swiss  "moss'')..  166.6 

The  price  of  foreign  provisions  increased  in  nearly  the  same  or  even  at  a  higher  ratio 
than  those  of  borne  production,  as  appears  from  the  statistical  price-lists  of  Ham- 
burg: 

Percentage 
of  increaae. 

Wine 120.2 

Coffee 71.9 

Sugar 14.7 

Tobacco 1 54.3 

Rye-flour 139.3 

Beechen  fire-wood 101.6 

Fire-wood  of  pine 90.7 

Coal 50 

And  there  was  also  a  great  augmentation  in  the  prices  of  clothing,  shoes,  house- 
rent,  light,  washing,  taxes,  and  medicine. 

In  the  period  from  1861  to  1872,  the  general  increase  in  the  expenses  of  living  was 
from  85  to  45  per  cent,  and  of  provisions  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  Mr.  Chatelant  ar- 
rives at  the  conclusion  that  in  the  cities  of  Berne  and  Basle,  (expenses  at  Zurich  and 
Geneva  are  fully  as  high,)  an  income  of  from  3,500  to  4,000  francs  ($700  to  $800) 
barely  famishes  a  tolerable  existence  witboat  any  aspirations  as  to  comfort  or  any 
savings  for  time  of  need. 
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PRICES  OF  PEOVISIONS,  GROCEBIES,  ITC. 

Trices  of  provitdons^  groceries^  and  other  leading  articles  of  consumptioHj  also  of  house-rent 
and  boardf  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Basle,  Zurich,  and  Chaux  de  Fond* 


Articles. 


PE0VI810N8. 

Flonr,  wheat,  super. . .  per  bbl 
Floor,  wheat,  ex.  family,  .do. . 

Floor,  rye do.. 

Com  meal do.. 

Beef^  fresh,  nMst.  .per  poond. 
Beef,  fresh,  soap  pieces  ..do,. 
Beef,  fresh,  romp  steaks,  .do. . 

Beef,  oomed do.. 

Veal,  fore-qoarters do. . 

Veal,  hiud-qoarters do. . 

Vealcotlots do.. 

Hotton,  fore-qoartera. . .  .do. . 

MottOD,  leg  do.. 

Motton-chops do. . 

Pork,  fresh do.. 

Pork,  corned  or  salted. . .  do . . 

Pork,  bacon do.. 

Pork,  hams,  smoked do . . 

Pork,  shoolders do. . 

Pork,  sausage do.. 

Lard do.. 

Codfish,  dry do.. 

Botter do.. 

Cheese do.. 

Potatoes per  bushel 

Rice perpooud 

Beaos do.. 

Milk per  onart 

Eggs peruoien 

OROCEBIBS,  ETC. 

Tea.  Oolong,  or  other  good 

black per  pouud. 

Cofi'ee,  Rio,  green do.. 

Coflfee,  Rio,  roasted do. . 

Sugar,  good  brown do.. 

Sugar,  yellow do.. 

Sugar,  coffee do.. 

MtSasses do. . 

Sirup do.. 

Soap,  common do.. 

Starch do.. 

Fuel,  coal per  ton 

Fuel,  wood,  hard per  cord. 

Fuel,  wood,  pine do. . 

Oil,  ooal pergalloo. 

DOUESTIC  DRT  G00D6,  ETC. 

Shirting,  brown,  4-4,  standard 
quality per  yard. 

Shirting,  bleached,  4-4,  stand- 
ard quality per  yard 

Sheeting,  brown,  9-t^  standard 
quality per  yard 

Sheeting,  bleached,  9^  stand- 
ard quality per  yard. 

Cotton  flannel,  medium  qoali- 
ty per  yard. 

Tickings,  good  quality. .  .do. . 

Prints do.. 

lioosseline  de  laines do. . 

Satinets,  medium  quality,  do. . 

Boots,  men's,  heavy do.. 


Basle. 


Retail  prices  in— 


1872. 


19  00 

10  00 

6  00 

6  00 

15 

12 

17 


13 

04 

25 

13  to  18 

95 

05  to  06 

04  to  05 

03i 

36 


1  20 
IS  to  20 


08  to  09 

08  to  09 

850 

8  00 


21  to  34 

39 

30 

37  to  40 

76 


19  to  22 

15  to  45 

45 


1873. 


16  00 
6  40 
5  60 


26 
24 
*01J 
06 
06 
06 
20 


24 
30 
13 
09 

m 


08 


8  50 
8  00 


96 

21  to  34 
39 
30 

37  to  40 
76 


19  to  22 
15  to  45 
45 


Zurich. 


Retail  prices  in— 


1872. 


*«0  061 
*06 
*05 
16 
16 
16 
10 
19 
19 
19 
13 
13 
13 
14 
13 


18 


VJ 


36 
16 
1  10 
06 
04 
05 
18 


1  44 

25 

29 


67 


500 


187a 


Chanz  do 
Fond, 


Retail 
prices  in- 


ft 


1872.  I  1873. 


*i0  07  10 

•06* 
*05 
*04 
18 


1  00 
24  to  28 
32 
14 
14 
10 


900 
5  60 


24 


81 


2Si 


06*,f0  05' 
05*  Off- 
04* 


18 


IS 

n  , 

17  I 
18 
28 
IH 
2-4  i 


25 
25  ' 
85  ' 

8r»  I 

25  I 
25 


.iion 

14 


1  00 
30 
24 
12 
10 
10 
09 
08 
10 
10 


IfiJ 

194 
16 
17 
17 

^? 

% 

in 

07 

5» 

:4 

051 


00  !     04} 
20  I     tL 


I 


1  00 
25 


10  00   U  00 
7  00     8  00 


SO 


50 
5  00 


1  If 
25 

1L6 
11 

in 

8M 
9» 
687 


31.4 

3% 

73 
SO 

St 

43,% 

5  00 


^Perponnd. 
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PEICES  OP  PEOVISIONS,  GROCEEIES,  etc. 
Prices  of  provisions,  grooeries,  and  other  leading  articles  of  oonsumptionf  ^*o.~CoutiQaed. 


Basle. 

Znrlch. 

Chanz  de 
Fond. 

1 

Articles. 

BetAil  prices  in— 

Retail  prices  in— 

Retail 
prices  in— 

1 

1872.     • 

1873. 

1672. 

1873. 

1872. 

1873. 

1 

o 

HOUSBKBOT8, 

Fonr-ronmed  tenenienta,  per 
mooth 

$6  00 
^10  00  to  12  00 

1  70  to  I  80 
120 

113  30 
20  00 

1  89 
1  50 

♦4  87 
^950 

11  90to2  28 
1  33  to  1  52 

13  00to$4  00 
4  00  to  10  00 

aOOto   300 
1  40  to   2  00 

I?  50 
10  00 

300 

114  00 
16  50 

250 
1  75 

$8  38 
12  33 

Six-roomed    tenements,    per 
month 

BOARD. 

For  men,  (mechftnicsor  other 
workmen) per  week. 

For  women  employed  in  fac- 
Unie« per  week. 

230 

1  66 

EXPENDITURES  OF  WORKINGMEN^S  FAMILIES. 

Table  showing  the  income  and  expenditures  of  the  families  of  Jive  tcorkmen  in  Bashf  Switzer* 

landf  in  the  ytar  lcJ7l^. 

f Furnished  hv  Professor  H.  Kinkelin,  of  Basle.) 


We«kly  earnings : 

Man 

Wife 

Children 


Total 

Total,  say  52  weeks . 


Weekly  expenditaree : 

Floor  and  bread 

Moat 

Batter 

Cheese 

Sagar 

Milk 

Cofiiae,  and  sabstitates 

Soap,  starch 

Salt,  pepper,  vinegar,  olive-oil . 

Potatoeis,  vegetables 

Oilornetrofenm 

Wine,  oeer,  tobacco 

Other  artiolee 


Total 

Total  for  52  weeks . 


JLannal  expenditnres ; 

Coal  and  wood 

Rent  of  boose. 

School  and  ohorch. .. 
Clothing  and  shoes  . . 
Taiea 


Total. 


U 
§1 

JO   .  . 


$5  88 

2  US 


8  76 
455  52 


1  30 
60 
40 


10 
1  00 
20 
12 
20 
54 
14 
40 


500 
260  00 


20  00 
60  00 
10  00 
58  00 
1  80 


409  80 


•r  a  t- 
S:  *  fc 

>  b  9 

S"^  * 


$.^60 
5  20 


10  80 
561  60 


1  48 
48 
39 


11 
1  26 
24 
12 
08 
80 
12 
28 
20 


5  56 
269  12 


24  eo 

88  00 

600 

52  00 

60 


459  72 


$5  70 
2  40 


8  10 
421  20 


80 
I  09 
40 
20 
11 
70 
24 
JO 
10 
50 
24 
1  40 
40 


628 
326  56 


14  00 
52  00 


50  00 
2  14 


444  70 


£11 


a  22 


"II 


$7  32 

40 


$6  60 

"i'eo 


7  72 
401  44 


640 
436  80 


1  11 
1  12 


1  12 
56 
82 


13 
48 
92 
12 
08 
40 
20 
24 
16 


4  99 
259  43 


3  93 
204  36 


18  00 
60  00 

1  80 
66  00 

205 


20  00 
52  00 

3  00 
30  00 

1  65 


407  33 


311  Oi 
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REMARKS  BY  PROFESSOR  KINKEUN. 

Family  I.  The  weekly  eaminff  of  the  hnsband,  as  workingman  in  the  factory,  is  o.  ly 
$2.80.  He  msUses  about  $140  daring  the  year,  by  extra  work.  The  mother  earus  ber 
money  by  cleaning  two  school-houses.  To  the  expenses  must  be  counted  $10  for  insnr- 
ance  of  the  family  in  a  society  for  relief  during  sickness,  £lc. 

Family  II.  The  mother  works  also  as  ribbon-weaver.  Husband  and  wife  work  in 
the  same  factorv. 

Family  III.  The  mother  works  as  ribbon-weaTer ;  the  husband  as  mechanic.  It  it 
believed  that  the  expenses  are  given  very  high,  and  the  earnings  too  smalL  Tbe 
husband  has  anven  his  earnings  as  $4.20,  but  his  employer  gives  it  positively  as  $5.70. 

Family  IV.  It  is  not  known  at  what  the  wife  works. 

Family  Y.  One  child  works  in  the  ribbon-factory.  Boots,  &.C.,  worth  about  $20,  are 
not  included. 

In  families  m,  lY,  and  Y,  the  weekly  earning  of  the  husband  is  given  by  the  em- 
iloyers,  calculated  from  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  1872. 

The  expenses  as  well  as  the  earnings  are  not  at  all  times  the  same  as  given,  bat 
sufficientljr  accurate  for  comparative  statements. 

Concerning  the  expenses  of  the  five  families,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  first  estimate 
was  given  to  me  by  tne  husband  of  the  family  in  question ;  the  second  one  was  maM 
by  a  competent  and  experienced  man ;  the  same  as  to  the  three  others. 

I  regard  the  same  as  good  as  can  be  made.  An  account  of  expenses  is  seldom  kept 
by  workingmen.  (An  exception  seems  to  be  family  lY.)  They  use  the  money  as  long 
as  they  have  any.  With  little  money  they  use  little ;  with  more  money  they  life 
better. 

Mr.  Gonsal  Byers,  ander  date  of  Zarich,  October  16, 1873,  in  traDsroit- 
ting  a  statement  giving  tbe  cost  of  provisions  and  other  articles  of  subsist-, 
ence,  and  another  of  the  expenses  of  a  family  of  five  persons,  makes  the 
following  remarks : 

In  the  list  of  the  weekly  expenses  of  a  teacher's  family  of  five  persons,  the  average  is 
about  the  same  as  for  workingmen,  and  shows  plainly  that  the  income  is  less  than  tbe 
expenses.  There  are  cases  authenticaUy  reported  showing  that  an  industrious  work- 
ingman cannot,  even  with  the  help  of  his  wife's  hands,  earn  nearly  the  amount  required 
for  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  not  to  mention  such  a  thmg  as  luxuries.  Tbe 
figures  were  exactly  these :  Earnings  of  man  and  wife,  1,700  francs ;  expenses  of  tbe 
family,  2,212  francs.  These  figures  teU  the  simple  tale  for  Switzerland,  and  no  amount 
of  fine-spun  theories  and  loose  assertions  can  alter  them;  they  are  there,  and  tbe 
workingman  knows  them  to  be  sober  and  fearful  facts. 

The  rates  of  wages  now  paid  in  Switzerland  to  aU  kinds  of  workingmen  are  veiy 
much  higher  than  they  ever  were  before.    I  might  add  that  house-rent  is  contin- 
uaUy  on  the  increase,  and  the  tenements  that  are  rented  at  the  prices  stated.  15  to  ^ 
20  francs  (^  to  $4)  per  month,  are  by  no  means  over-comfortable  or  pleasantly  and 
healthfully  situated. 


RATES  OF  WAGES  AND  COST  OF  SUBSISTENCE. 

Average  rates  of  daily  wagee  in  ihe  cottonf  flax,  wool  and  silk  factories  of  the  canton  of  8L 

Qall,  Switzerland, 

[Condensed  from  the  Britisb  consular  reports-l 

■ 


L 


COTTON. 

Wftddins  fEUttory 

Cotton,  uiread,  and  knitting-yam  factory 

Spinninff-mills 

Meobanioal  spooling  and  twisting  mills  . . 
Ordinurv  hand-weaving  mills: 

1.  Plain  stnffs 

9.  Cheokered-weaying  miUs 

3.  Fignied- weaving  mills 

JooqaarcTloom  weaving  mills 

Power-loom  weaving  milis : 

1.  Pkunstai& 

8.  Checkered  stnflh 

Stocking  and  hosiery  weaving  mills 

Hand  embroidery  ...". 

Mechanical  embroidery S 

I4nen  manafaotories  ("  singerien") 


Hen. 


Centn. 
38  to  60 

30  to  80 
90  to  30 

13  to  50 
16  to  50 
37  to- 
ss to  60 

94  to  60 
40  to  50 
40  to  80 
10  to  95 
^  to  80 
80  to  30 


TTomen.    ChildxcB. 


Centf, 
90  to  34 


99  to  30 


19  to  30 
18  to  36 
94  to  — 
15  to  40 

94  to  36 
30  to  40 
18  to  94 
10  to  90 
90  to  40 


CtnU. 

14  to  90 

14 

15  to  90 


4toM 
4to90 
7to- 
IStoU 

16  to  95 
14  to  90 


4tolO 
19  to  95 
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RATES  OF  WAGES  AND  COST  OP  SUBSISTENCE — Continued. 


Hen.      Women.    Childien. 


SpiDDiiig-inills 

weaTisg-mUls,  (band-weaving)  . 


WOOL  AXD  HALF  WOOL. 


SpinniDg-mills 

Band- weaving 

Mechanical  weaving. 


Spinning  and  throwidg  mills  . 
Weaving  milla : 

«Stuffl» 

bRibbons 

e  Pocket-handkerchiefs . . . 

dHalf-aUka 


BINOnXO,  BLEACHING,  DTEING,  AND  PBINTINO. 


Singeing 

Natural  bleaching 

Artificial  bleaching 

Tnrkey-red  dyeing 

Checkered  dyeing : 

a  Dyeing  stun  in  the  piece 

6Dyeingyam 

Printing 

Catting  off  the  snperflaous  parts  of  the  figare-wef t  on  the  wrong  side 
of  brooh6  goods : 

By  hand 

By  machine 


Oentt, 
54  toM 
16  to  40 


34  to  — 
SO  to  30 
30  to- 


84  to  — 

80  to  SO 
50 
60 
84 


86  to  55 
40  to  60 
30  to  00 
36  to  53 

36  to  50 
35  to  54 
40  to  50 


10  to  33 
40  to  55 


Oenti, 
87  to  — 
10  to  40 


Omtt. 
80  to  — 
10  to  30 


SO  to 
80  to- 


80  to  84 
16  to  30 


10  to  14 
6  to  80 


83  to  86 

30  to  — 

SO  to  38 

88  to  36 

34 

30  to- 
84  to  36 

"is'to'si 

13  to  36 

Note.— The  franc  computed  at  SO  cents  United  States  coin. 


Avei-age  daily  rates  of  wages  in  variousr  industrial  establishmeHts  %n  the 

canton  of  St  Oall. 


Extraction  of  metals  and  manafactnre  of  hardware — 


Cents. 


Copper  and  lead  mines 40 

Iron  mines 40 

Forges  aind  smelting-furnaces 40 

Iron-works 44to80 

Fonnderies — gray  pig-iron,  men 44  to  60 

children 20 

soft  nig-iron 52 

metal  casting 56  to  60 

Engine  factories,  men 56  to  60 

children 30 

Machine-shops,  men 40  to  80 

Arms  factories 40  to  50 

Cooking-utensils  and  stove-factories 40  to  44 

Grinding  and  filing  down 3d  to  60 

Wire,  tack,  and  nail  factories 34  to  60 

Wire-mills 40 

Preparation  of  minerals  and  other  substances  for  scientific,  industrial,  and 
military  purposes— 

Lime-kilns,  men 40  to  60 

children 12  to  20 

Brick-kiln ,  potteries,  and  drain-pipe  factories,  men 30  to  50 

children 20  to22 

Powder-mills,  men 100 

Glass-manufactories 60 

Gas-works 48 

Color-factories 40 

Lucifer-match  factories 

Chemical  laboratories 30  to  60 
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Factories  of  Bnrglcal  and  optical  inatruments 50to70 

Water-color  faciorieB 

Tool-factories €0 

Scythe-factories 40 

Tfareshing-machine  factories 36to40 

Furniture-factories 73 

Preparation  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances  for  industrial  purposes — 

Oa-mills 40to60 

Tan-mills 4Oto60 

Saw-mills 40to60 

Hemp-crushing  mills ^ S4 

Frame-sawmills  and  parqneterie  factories 40 to 70 

Reed-makers,  men 40to60 

women 24to30 

Bone-mills,  men • 40to50 

Tanneries 30to60 

Candle  and  soap  factories 40to60 

Brush-factories • U 

Starch 40to44 

D^ed  and  varnished  leather  factories... 

Oil-cloth  and  waxed  paper  factories 40 

Waxed  goods  factories 40 

Straw-hat  factories 30 

Printing-establishments,  &c.— 

Printers,  men 44to80 

women 20 

^  children 20 

Lithographers,  men 50to80 

children 20 

Photographers,  men... 40 to 80 

Paper,  wooden,  and  hardware  manufactories — 

Paper-mills,  paper  and  pasteboard  factories,  men 50to60 

women 16  to  30 

Maize  straw-paper  factories,  men % 40 

women 20 

Carpet  and  stained  paper  factories,  men 40 

Playing-card  factories 40 

Window-blind  factories 

Bone-tumiDg  mills 50 

Wood-carving  factories 40to00 

Gold-band  factories 50 

Articles  of  consumption — 

In  corn-mills ; 40to60 

In  manufactories  of  Italian  pastes,  men 30to50 

women 20to40 

children 20 

Chiccory-factories,  men 34 

women Id 

children 14 

Mustard-factories,  men 40 

Breweries 36to80 

Distilleries 40U)60 

Tobacco  and  cigar  factories,  men • 35tod0 

women 18to40 

children 15 

Amount  of  daily  tcages  in  the  canton  of  ValaU» 

Vine-dressers,  men 40to60 

women 90(o36 
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Afiprioaltaral  laborers,  men 24  to  40 

Day-laborers 20to40 

Men  enffairedin  breaking np  ground...: 40  to 50 

Mowers 60  to  70 

Wagoners  (with  yoke  of  oxen) • 80  to  100 

Printers 46to60 

Bookbinders 40to50 

Watchmakers 20  to  36 

Mechanics 20to40 

Tailors 40to50 

Shoemakers 30  to  56 

Saddlers 20to60 

Locksmiths 40  to  70 

Smiths 28  to  50 

Joiners 40  to  60 

Tanners 20  to  36 

Gardeners 36  to  60 

Bakers - 22  to  28 

Miners 40to60 

Cartwrights , 30  to  42 

Tinkers 36  to  60 

Gunsmiths 80  to  120 

Cooks,  men,  engaged  by  the  year 20 

women,  for  250  days 8 

Seamstresses 20  to  22 

Milliners 20  to  36 

Masons : 20  to  56 

Washerwomen 36 

Head  waiters  engaged  by  the  year 20 

Waiters 20 

Chambermaids 20 

Parlor-maids 1 20 

Hostlers 20 

Maid-servants 8  to  10 

Carpenters 40  to  56 

Stone-cutters 50  to  60 


CANTON  OP  GENEVA. 


Occnpation. 


Average 

wageaper 

week. 


House-rent 
per  week. 


Living  per 
week. 


Workiag  Jewelers,  (men) ... 
Working  jewelers,  (women) 

Tinkers 

Potters 

Sttddlers 

Coopers 

Bakers 

Batchers , 

Joiners 

Wood-ontters 

JoQvneymen  tnilors 

Hair-dresaers  and  barbers .. 

Locksmiths 

GQders , 

Watchmakers,  (men) 

Watchmakers,  (women) .... 

Bookbinders 

GoDsmiths  .................. 

Cabinet-makers , 

Upholsterers 

Hoose-deoorators , 

Lithographers 

Blackamitlis 


|6  60 
4  90 
3  00 

2  76 

3  13 
324 

*2  80 
3  60 
264 

3  96 
360 

2  40 
228 

4  56 
540 

3  00 
300 
3  60 

3  60 

4  32 
336 
3  t^ 
324 


10  69 
69 


ti  80 
2  00 
225 

1  68 

2  25 
2  25 
1  68 
225 

1  69 

2  25 
2  25 
1  68 
1  68 
225 
225 
1  61 
225 
225 
2^ 
225 
225 
225 
225 


» Employed  se^n  days  per  week. 
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CANTON  OP  APPKNZELL. 


Occupation. 


Avenge 

wages  per 

week. 


House-rent 
per  week. 


Liringper 
per  week. 


Saddlers 

Coopers 

Bakers 

Batchers 

JolDers 

Tailors 

Tinkers 

Silk-factorlee,  (men) 

Silk-f»ctories,  (womeu)  ... 
Kibbon-factories,  (men) . . . 
Ribbon*fiiictorie«,  (women) 

Yam-factories,  (men) 

YAm-factories,  (women).. 
"Wool-fnctories,  (men)  .... 
Wool-fiustories,  (women).. 


$3  52 
S38 

•3  16 
2  40 

2  40 

3  40 

2  76 
384 
1  92 
396 
1  92 
384 
1  92 

3  60 
1  68 


|0  32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
92 
32 
32 
23 
32 
23 
32 
23 
32 
23 


1140 
I  40 
140 
140 
140 
140 
1  40 
140 
1  12 
1  40 
1  IS 
1  40 
1  U 
1  40 
1  IS 


'  Employed  seven  days  per  week. 


CANTON  OF  BERNE. 


Average  rate  of  icages  of  iheworking-clasfieaj  tpith  and  mthout  board. 


Occnpation. 

wages  per 
week.       1 

Occnpation. 

Average 

wages  per 

week. 

WITH  BOARD  AM)  LODODfO. 

Working  watchmakers 

i 
1 
*$139 
1  19 
4  00 
1  40  1 
tl  85  I 
tl  07  ! 
1  00  < 

Cabinet-makers '               $3  68 

Glaziers 300 

Plasterers <                342 

C(io{)ers.... 

Hou  He-decorators 

344 

Brewers  ...........  ................ 

Smiths 

339 

Shoemakers 

Locksmiths 

330 

Gardeners 

Toolsmiths 

330 

Barbers 

Mechanics 

430 

Turners 

Braes-foauders 

3  42 

Porters 

2  40 

Foanders 

396 

Office-porters *. 

2  52 
:i  19 

1  49 

80 
§3  30 

1 

3  00  ! 
$4  20  to4B0  [ 

3  00 
Up  to  4  80  1 

330  i 
rp  to  4  80  i 

300  1 

Tiumeu 

3t0 

Bakers 

Eugravers 

4eO 

Batchers 

Litnogrnphers 

4  V) 

Farm-servants 

Lithojrraphers 

3  72 

Women- servants...... 

Compositors 

3(9 

Printers 

3» 

WITHOUT  BOARD  AND  LODGING. 

Btiok binders 

3  10 

Goldsmiths 

4S0 

Masons 

Brobh-makers 

3  11 

Foremen 

Tailors 

390 

Stone-cotters 

Saddlers 

420 

Foremen 

Potters 

4S0 

Carpenters 

Cartwrightfl 

300 

Foremen 

Photographers,  operators 

873 

Joiners 

313 

*  Provide  their  own  tools.  t  Engaged  by  the  mouth. 

X  Work  on  Sandays.  ,  $  Per  month. 

Note.— The  above  artisans  often  earn  more  by  piecework. 

Table  shoicing  the  average  prices  of  provisions  and  fuel  in  the  canton  of 

Berne. 

Cestfl. 
$0  04 
13 
12 
13 
19 
6 
SO 
IS 
Id 
580 
920 
500 


Bread,  rye  mixed  with  wheat per  Swiss  pound  =  1.103.. 

Beef,  firet  qoality do do... 

Beefy  second  quality do do... 

Veal do do... 

Pork do dp... 

Potatoes J do do... 

Bntter .do do... 

Suet do do... 

Lard ...i do do... 

Pine-wood , per  klafter.. 

Beech do 

Turf per  wagon  load.. 
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Table  showing  the  quality^  quantity^  and  average  prices  of  provisions  con- 
sumed per  week  hy  an  ordinary  day-lahorerh  family  at  BernCj  consisting 
of  S  persons — 2  adults  and  6  children. 

Bread,  8.823  pounds  English  per  day,  at  4  cents  per  poaud $*2  24 

Milk,  4|  imperial  pints  per  day *. 67 

Coffee,  1.103  pounds  English  per  week 20 

-  Coffee  made  of  chiccory,  (**  sparkaffee/')  a  small  packet  per.  week 2 

Coffee,  essence  of 3 

flour,  1  poond  per  week,  at  5  cents  per  pound 5 

Meat,*  1  ponnd  Swiss,  (about  once  a  month,)  of  lean  bacon,  at  18  cents 4 

Potatoes,  10^  imperial  quarters  per  month 22 

Cabbage,  made  into  sauer-kraut 4 

Laid 20 

Salt  3  cents;  fruits  &nd  vegetables,  10  cents 13 

Total 4  04 

Amount  disbursed  by  the  same  family  for  houserentj  fuel,  taxes^  and  vari- 
ous other  necessary  household  expenses  during  the  year. 

Bent  for  one  large  room  for  the  whole  family,  and  part  use  of  a  kitchen $30  00 

Fuel  for  oookiug-pnrposee — a  bundle  of  beech  wood  per  day 18  25 

Fuel  to  warm  the  room  in  winter— one  large  cart-load  of  turf 5  00 

Lighting,  during  the  winter  months,  a  pint  of  oil  per  week,  at  10  cents 2  60 

Municipal  gas  rates 40 

Blacking,  one  small  box,  per  month,  at  4  cents;  soap  and  matches, 3  cents 84 

School-books  and  slates  for  children  attending  school,  per  annum 4  00 

Breakage,  thread,  needles,  &o.,  per  annum 3  00 

Soap,  washing  done  at  home,  (1  Swiss  pound,)  9  cents  per  week 4  68 

Pig^s  grease  for  boots  and  shoes,  1  Swiss  pound,  20  cents  per  month 2  40 

Total 71  17 

Table  shoicing  the  annual  average  expenditure  for  clothing  of  an  ordinary 

worJcingman. 

Coat,  price  |6,  usually  lasts  three  years « $2  00 

Waistcoat,  price  $1.40,  usually  lasts  one  year 1  40 

Trowsers,  price  $2.80  to  $3 2  90 

Shirt,  price  85  cents ;  two  required  every  year 1  70 

Stockings,  cotton,  price  40  cents,  usually  last  one  year 40 

Stockings,  woolen,  price  $1,  usually  lose  one  year 1  00 

Boots,  price  |2.20,  usually  last  one  year,  require  being  twice  resoled,  extra  ex- 
pense $1.40 3  60 

Shoes,  price  80  cents,  usually  last  one  year,  resoled  four  times,  extra,  68  cents. .  1  48 

Neck-ties,  price  30  cents,  usually  last  one  year 30 

Felt  hat,  i>rice|1.60,  usually  lasts  three  years 5:) 

Braces,  price  30  cents,  ususJly*  last  one  vear 30 

Trowsers,  summer,  i>rice  $1.40,  usually  last  one  year 1  40 

Under-waistcoat,  price  69  cents,  usually  lasts  two  years 34 

Pocket-handkerchief,  price  16  cents,  two  required  every  year 32 

Jacket,  price  $1.60,  usually  lasts  two  years 90 

Total 18  67 

The  lowest  computation  of  the  annual  cost  of  clothing  for  a  workiugman  in  this 
canton  is  $14.32  provided  he  does  not  wear  second-hand  clothes. 

Table  showing  the  average  annual  expenditure  for  clothing  of  a  woman  of 

the  working-class. 

Dress,  price  $8,  usually  worn- three  years $2  66 

Petticoat,  price  $2.20,  usually  worn  two  years i 1  10 

Apron,  price  $1,  two  required  every  year .^ 2  00 

Stays,  price  $1.40,  two  required  every  year 2  80 

Shift,  price  61  cents,  two  required  every  year 1  22 

Stockiof^,  cotton,  price  16  cents,  two  required  every  year 32 

*  1  poaud  SwiiM  =  1.103  pounds  EngliBh. 
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Stockings,  woolen,  price  50  cents,  two  required  every  year ^^ 100 

Underclothing,  price  42  cents,  usually  worn  one  year 49 

Jacket,  price  fl.60,  usually  worn  two  years 80 

Neckerchief,  price  60  cents,  usually  worn  one  year I...  60 

Bonnet,  price  $1,  usually  worn  four  years 25 

Gloves,  priced  cents,  usually  worn  two  years 15 

6hawl,  price  40  cents,  usually  worn  ten  years 4 

Comb,  price  14  cents,  usually  worn  one  year 14 

Shoes,  price  $1.80,  usually  worn  one  year,  but  require  being  twice  resoled; 

extra  expense  $1.12. 2  98 

Shoes,  price  60  cents,  usually  last  one  year,  but  require  being  resoled  six  times, 

extra  expense,  92  cents 1  58 

Pocket-handkerchief,  price  12  cents,  two  required  per  year 24 

Under-waistcoat,  usually  wears  one  year 42 

Hood,  price  60  cents,  usually  worn  two  years 90 

Total 18  90 

•  Table  shoxcing  the  average  annual  cost  of  clothing  for  a  hoy  under  14,  h- 
longing  to  the  working-class. 

Coat,  cotton-warp  linen,  price,  including  lining,  90  cents,  make,  and  acceaso- 

ries,  50  cents,  one  required  per  annum |l  40 

Waistcoat  of  the  same  material,  one  usually  lasts  a  year 70 

Trowsers,  of  the  same  material,  fl.lO  each,  three  pairs  per  annum 390 

Shirt,  cotton,  50  cents  each,  two  per  annum 1  00 

Stockings,  cotton,  at  20  cents,  two  pairs  per  annum 40 

Stockings,  woolen,  at  50  cents  per  pair,  two  pairs  per  annum 100 

Shoes,  at  $1  to  |1.40  per  pair,  resoling  them  twice  a  year,  44  cents  each  time. ..  2  28 

Neck-tie 1 20 

Cap,  woolen 32 

Pocket-handkerchief,  8  cents  each,  two  per  annum 16 

Braces,  12  cents  per  pair,  one  per  annum 12 

Total 10  83 

CONDITION  OP  THE  WORKING-CLASSES. 

There  is  no  establishment  in  Switzerland  where  workmen  can  obtiun  cheap  olothiog, 
at  least  at  all  commensurate  with  the  small  price  of  other  necessaries.  This  is,  no  doat^ 
a  singular  omission  in  a  country  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  its  associations  organ- 
ized with  a  view  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  working-classes,  and  dispeasiiic 
charity  generally.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  town  and 
Tillage  public  fountains  and  washing  apparatus,  protected  by  roofing,  where  linen  oaa 
be  washed  with  ease,  and  at  little  or  no  cost. 

If  it  be  a  matter  of  import*ance  to  the  workman  to  obtuin  food  at  moderate  rates,  it 
is  of  no  less  consequence  to  him  to  find  cheap  lodging,  for  this  necessity  of  paying  ruU 

is  one  of  the  severest,  if  not  the  heaviest  load  by  which  his  finances  are  oppr^Bsed. 

*  •  •  •  •  •• 

A  society  for  erecting  improved  dwellings  for  the  industrial  classes  was  founded  at 
Lausanne  in  1860,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000.  Another  more  recently,  with  a  capital  of 
$60,000,  at  Geneva,  where  the  charge  for  a  single  room  and  kitchen  amounts  to  $30  a  year, 
and  the  rent  of  a  kitchen,  which  can  be  let  separately,  is  as  low  as  $2  a  month.  Again,  at 
Neuch4tel,  another  society  has  erected  a  considerable  number  of  lodging-houses,  and 
proposes  to  build  others  for  the  working-classes.  The  apartments  are  grouped  in 
lours,  with  a  common  entrance,  two  apartments  being  on  the  ground-floor,  and  two 
on  the  first  floor.  Each  lodger  has  his  own  garden,  and  the  rent  paid  is  very  modeiate. 
«  •  #  »"'♦  '^    •  "       • 

As  in  other  manufacturing  countries,  certain  occupations  are  more  pr^ndicial  tiun 
others  to  the  industrial  classes.  Don*iciliary  labor,  too,  so  prevalent  throughout  the 
confederation,  and  which  at  first  sight  would  appear  to  have  a  favorable  effwt  in  a 
sanitary  sense  on  the  operative,  has  not  all  the  advantages  it  is  generally  held  to  pos- 
sess. It  produces  the  evil  effects  of  too  sedentary  a  life,  and  also  entails  oonstaat  appli- 
cation to  work  subjected  to  no  direct  control.  The  manufacture  of  watches,  both  in  uui 
respect,  and  as  regards  the  strain  on  the  eyesight,  is  considered  to  be  one  of  tiie  mest 
injurious  occupations,  although  the  authorities  have  everywhere  taken  the  best  pre- 
cautionary measures,  both  to  protect  the  workman,  as  £ftr  as  possible,  from  its  aCtm- 
ant  evils,  and  to  prevent  child^n  from  being  employed  in  this  trade  at  too  early  an  age. 
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In  the  glass-blowing  works,  also,  men  are  exposed  to  a  very  bigb  temperatiire,  and  to 
Icog  nigbt-watcbes,  both  of  wbich  are  very  prejadicial  to  bealtb,  especially  in  tbe , 
Valais  and  Bemeze  Jura.  In  tbe  potteries  situated  at  Horgen,  in  tbe  canton  of 
Zurich,  a  particular  disease  is  prevalent,  called  tbe  ''lead"  colic.  Again,  wherever 
the  straw-plaiting  estAblisbments  most  abonnd — in  Friboorg  and  Ousernone  espe- 
cially— the  workman  is  subject  to  a  disabling  affection  at  the  extremity  of  the  fingers, 
in  consequence  of  his  being  repeatedly  obliged  to  dip  the  bands  in  cold  water,  and 
keep  them  wet.  In  the  northeast  of  Switzerland,  where  industry  is  most  developed, 
the  injury  to  health,  resulting  from  manufactures,  is  naturally  excessive.  The  only 
exception  is  to  be  found  at  Scnaffhausen,  where  there  are  large  iron  and  steel  found- 
erive,  and  where  machinery,  wagons,  arms,  and  watch-cases,  ^c,  are  largely  manu- 
&ctured.  In  the  dyeing- works  generally,  especially  in  those  where  Turkey-red  is  much 
used,  certain  operations  necessary  in  the  process  of  drying  require  a  high  degree  of 
heat,  which  is  neld  to  be  fdtal  to  the  lungs.  In  the  cotton-printing  establishments 
there  is  not  sufficient  ventilation  to  counteract  the  dangerous  exhalations,  arisinis 
from  the  coloring-substances  in  use.  Cotton-spinning,  moreover,  produces  a  fine  dust, 
which  attacks  the  respiratory  organs,  and  is  found  very  injurious  to  health  in  Switzer- 
land ;  while  weavers,  who  mostly  work  in  cellars  or  on  the  ground-floor,  are  subject  to 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  produced  by  damp. 

•  •  •    *^  M  •  •  • 

In  Switzerland  agriculture  is  carried  on  to  the  greatest  perfection  that  tbe  climate 
and  soil  of  snch  a  country  will  allow.  By  means  of  trenches  and  sluices,  water  is  con- 
veyed from  the  mountains  to  any  required  point ;  extreme  care  is  taken  to  economize 
and  render  available  the  manure  obtained  from  their  herds,  and  great  judgment  is 
shown  in  the  culture  of  the  different  kinds  of  soil.  Even  apparently  stenle  and  una- 
vailable slopes  are  made  use  of  mold  being  carried  up  from  below  and  spread  upon 
them  in  the  form  of  terraces.  The  use  of  animal  labor  in  agricultural  operations  is  not 
extensive,  chiefly  owing  to  the  rugged  surface  of  the  country ;  and  nearly  everything  is 
done  by  band.  Tbe  grain-crops  are  inferior  in  quantity,  but  tbe  pasturage  is  extremely 
good,  and  its  bright  verdure  such  as  to  render  it  A  distinguishing  feature  of  tbe  country. 
The  vine  is  cultivated  in  several  localities,  and  some  of  the  wines  produced  are  ofa 
very  good  quality.  Tbe  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  undergoing  great  development, 
especially  in  the  northern  part  of  Vaud,  which  yields  a  cheap,  thonsh  rather  indif- 
ferent produce.  The  domestic  economy  of  a  Swiss  country  household  is  very  simple ; 
from  their  land  and  cattle  they  can  supply  nearly  the  whole  of  their  wants,  and  the 
profits  of  their  dairy  afford  them  tbe  smaji  sums  of  money  they  require.  The  quantity  of 
timber  at  present  exported  exceeds  $430,000  in  value,  but  this  must  ultimately  have 
a  very  bad  effect  on  the  country,  as  it  is  so  far  beyond  tbe  rate  of  growth. 

•  •  «  •  •  •  • 

In  1861  an  association  was  formed  at  Berne  for  tbe  purpose  of  erecting  workingmen's 
dwellings,  with  a  capital  of  $60,000.  It  has  constructed  houses  containing  sixty-eight 
separate  tenements,  twenty-eight  of  which  consist  of  only  one  room,  a  ki^en  and  its 
dependencies,  with  a  garden  attached,  at  a  rent  of  $30,  and  tbe  remainder  at  from  $49 
to  $56  each  per  annum.  A  second  society  was  started  at  the  capital  in  tbe  course  of 
the  same  year  on  a  more  extended  scale,  since  its  resources  represent  a  fund  of  $200,000. 
although  the  shares  are  not  all  paid  up.  It  bas  built  some  forty  houses,  also  divided 
into  tenements,  for  which  an  annual  rent  (in  round  numbers)  of  $40  for  each  apart- 
ment is  demanaed.  In  the  accounts  bith^to  given  of  the  provision  made  for  lodgins^ 
the  workinc-olasses,  those  dwellings  only  have  been  mentioned  which  are  constructed 
tat  married  men  and  their  families  settled  in  particular  districts,  since  this  class  of 
workmen,  having  the  first  claim  on  public  solicitude,  has  naturally  received  tbe  great- 
est share  of  pubRo  attention.  But  there  are  two  other  classes  of  operatives,  the  nn- 
Biarried  and  the  itinerant  workmen,  which  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  which,  indeed,  ^ 
well  deserve  to  be  included  among  the  objects  of  those  philanthropic  exertions  which  * 
we  baye  just  been  considering.  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  as  a  rule,  both  fare  ill  in  Switz- 
erland as  regards  lodging,  their  hardships  in  this  respect  being  mainly  caused  by  the 
oiionmstance  that  they  nave  no  other  resonroes  to  look  to  but  those  which  flow  from 
their  daily  wages.  Tet  it  cannot  be  said  that  charity  is  not  largely  extended  to  these 
leas  fortunate  members  of  the  industrial  classes.  Tbe  itinerant  workmen  fmiuently 
find  gratuitous  accommodation  in  some  public  institution,  such  as  the  **  Hospital  des 
Bourgeois  "  at  Berne  and  tbe  old  hospital  at  Stanz.  Throughout  the  communes,  in  the 
eaotOB  of  Neoeb&tel,  beds  are  at  his  disposal  free  of  charge.  At  tbe  railway  Junction 
at  Olten,  he  is  provided  with  food  as  well  as  with  a  bed  for  one  night.  Many  other 
instances  of  similar  hospitality  might  be  dted.  All  operatives  are,  moreover,  very 
considerate  to  each  other,  and  a^^  sure  to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  their  itinerant 
ftUow-laborerSy  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 

«  •  «  •  •  •  • 

The  International  Workingmen's  Association  is  particularly  active  at  Lausanne,  and 
bas  aooomplisbed  important  practical  results,  such  as  finding  labor,  organizing  clubs. 
baoksy  dtc,  for  its  members.    Omission  must  not  be  made  of  the  society  of  '*  urtltli,'' 
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which,  though  of  a  more  political  character  than  the  foregoing,  is  exclusively  Swim, 
and  while  constantly  discassiDg  the  problem  of  '*  capital  vs,  labor,"  (for  the  reason  tbtt 
a  large  majority  of  its  members  are  laboring  men,)  and  whose  political  character  ia 
closely  allied  to  the  question  of  labor,  exercises,  by  its  principles  and  popnlarity,  % 
wholesome  influence  over  the  laboring  classes. 

This  association  has  founded  many  important  institutions,  such  as  societies  of  mutnal 
support,  savings-banks,  cheap  eating-houses,  &«.,  and  erected  various  resorts  for  in- 
struction and  amusement. 

There  are  also  other  societies,  purely  religions,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic, 
exercising  special  supervision  over  the  education  aud  well-being  of  the  operative  cIobs. 
Similar  results  have  been  experienced  in  other  countries,  and  led  to  the  creation  of  ^ 
International  Congresses  of  Brussels,  Frankfort,  and  London.  The  Crenevese  "Society 
of  Public  Utility  "  early  recognized  the  importance  of  the^suggestions  proposed  at  tbew 
congresses,  and  with  a  view  to  avert  the  evils  of  localization,  and  for  the  general  <^ 
semination  of  knowledge,  have  founded  a  library  of  2,000  volumes  on  social  questions, 
comprising  many  books  not  found  in  other  collections.  All  these  various  philanthropic 
efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Swiss  population  at  large,  aud  of  the  opera- 
tive in  particular,  meet  with  valuable  aid  from  the  native  emplovers.  A  purely  demo* 
cratic  spirit  prevails,  in  this  regard,  among  employers  and  employed.  The  emplojer 
would  not  be  considered  by  his  subordinates,  or  even  by  himself,  as  entirely  capable  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  his  establishment,  had  he  not  in  his  younger  days  ascended,  step 
by  step,  the  ladder  which  brought  him  up  from  a  room-sweeper  to  the  level  of  the  most 
skilled  in  the  trade.  In  Glarus,  which  mav  be  considered  a  model  canton  as  regards 
the  relations  between  proprietor  and  employ^,  and  where  a  third  of  the  population 
consists  of  operatives,  the  communes  encourage  eveiy  new  enterprise,  superintend  the 
schools  and  local  libraries,  and,  in  critical  periods,  nnd  labor,  provide  sonp-ldtchens, 
and  buy  provisions  for  the  purpose  of  reselling  them  at  cost  price  to  their  distre^wd 
workmen.  At  Olten,  in  the  canton  of  Solenre,  where  the  company  of  the  Great  Cen- 
tral Railway  gives  employment  to  700  workmen,  we  find  perhaps  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  operative  in  Switzerland.  While  the  rate  of 
wages  is  higher  in  the  company's  works  than  in  the  factories  situated  in  other  cantons, 
the  hours  of  labor  are  limited  to  from  ten  and  a  half  to  eleven  hours.  In  case  of  sick- 
ness the  operative  is  always  certain  of  being  kindly  oared  for ;  or  if  high  prices  pre- 
vail, prompt  measures  are  taken  to  relieve  his  distress.  Cases  of  ill  behavior  have 
never  been  Known  to  occur  at  Olten.  The  operatives  are  much  attach^  to  eadi  other, 
and  look  upon  the  director  of  the  works  in  the  light  of  a  father  rather  than  a  master. 

The  laws  of  Switzerland  oblige  every  Swiss  to  attend  the  "primary"  schools  for  a 
certain  number  of  years ;  and  it  may  be  said  here,  the  government  has  now  under  con- 
sideration, also,  a  law  regulating  the  hours  of  labor. 

So  wide-spread,  however,  is  ^ucation  in  Switzerland  that  every  commune  has  its 
schools,  and  absence  from  these  institutions  is  exceedingly  rare.  Generally  speaking, 
the  laws  oblige  them  to  commence  attendance  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  and  they  are 
bonnd  not  to  leave  the  primary  school  until  they  are  fiSeen  or  sixteen.  The  law  which 
requires  that  children  should  attend  the  primary  schools  virtually  imposes  an  obligation 
on  the  state,  or,  more  correctly,  on  the  communes,  of  endowing  numerous  schools  throne- 
out  the  country.  These  institutions  are  of  a  first-rat«  character,  both  as  regards  system 
and  management.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  primary  schools  offer  a  solid  basis 
to  the  education  of  the  people.  The  industrial  classes  here  as  elsewhere  are  better 
educated  than  the  a^cultural  population ;  but  on  the  whole  few  countries  can  boast 
of  so  general  a  diffusion  of  knowledge  throughout  the  masses  as  is  met  with  in  Switzer- 
land. What  are  called  "  industrial"  schools  are  also  very  considerable  in  number. 
There  the  subjects  of  study  include  drawing,  modeling,  calculation,  (especially  in  its 
application  to  industry  and  commerce,)  German,  French,  the  elements  of  ^metiy, 
chemistry,  and  physics.  There  are  many  such  institutions  in  the  cantons  of  Geneva^ 
Vaud,  Neuoh&tel,  Berne,  Lucerne,  Zurich,  Tessin,  St.  Gall,  &c.  At  Lugano  gratuitous 
instruction  is  ^ven  in  the  application  of  chemistry  to  art  and  industry.  Various  other 
institutions  ot  a  like  nature  are  found  in  different  parts  of  Switzerland,  testifying  to 
the  general  interest  taken  in  the  education  of  the  artisan  and  industrial  classes.  Lec- 
tures on  scientific,  historical,  and  social  subjects  are  given  in  the  different  cantons  widi 
beneficial  results.  The  Swiss  operative  undergoes  his  apprenticeship  either  under 
parental  supervision  at  home  or  more  frequently  under  the  eye  of  his  employer. 
Whenever  any  new  branch  of  industry  is  introduced  a  number  of  apprentice  schools 
are  immediately  instituted.  Amon^  other  numerous  examples,  we  find  in  the  canton 
of  Tessin  a  school  where  silk- weaving  is  taught.  At  Fribourg  and  Geneva  there  are 
institutions  wher^e  apprentices  receive  instrnctionj-in  plaiting  straw,  &o.  But  clock 
and  watch  making,  demanding  prolonged  and  difficult  studies,  is  perhaps  the  braach 
of  trade,  above  all  others,  in  which  the  practical  education  of  the  apprentice  is  carried 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection.  Schools  have  been  founded  for  this  purpose  at 
Geneva,  Chaux  de  Fond,  and  Locle,  the  establishments  at  the  two  former  places  being 
municipal  institutions,  and  the  latter  exclusively  for  the  poor.    The  waUA  and  clock 
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institntioDS  at  Cbaux  de  Fond  was  fonnded  as  recently  as  1864.  Instruotion  is  giyen 
to  pupils  either  devoting  themselves  ezclosively  to  watch  and  clock  making  or  to 
workmen  desiring  to  receive  finishing  lessons  in  any  particular  handicraft.  They  are, 
however,  obliged  to  satisfy  the  examiners  that  their  previous  studies  in  other  schools 
have  been  sufficiently  complete.  Prizes  are  given  ana  certificates  of  general  capacity 
on  leaving  the  establishment. 

The  following  from  another  source  affords  information  of  an  inter- 
esting character  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  working-people  of 
Switzerland : 

Perhai-s  the  Swiss  artisan  is  the  most  fortunately  situated  of  all  the  continental 
workingmen.  This  is  the  result  of  various  causes.  **  In  most  countries^"  observes  Mr. 
A.  G.  G.  Bonar,  *^  the  laboring  classes  are,  as  a  rule,  wholly  dependent  for  their  means 
of  existence  upon  that  one  department  of  labor  in  which  circumstances  have  individ- 
ually placed  them,  and  are,  therefore,  exposed  to  the  disastrous  results  of  whatever 
fluctuations  may  affect  it.  In  Switzerland,  this  is  happily  so  far  from  being  the  case 
that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  constitute  the  exception.  The  peasant,  when  not  actively 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  finds  useful  and  profitable  occupation  in  a  hun- 
dred different  ways,  from  felling  timber  on  the  mountains  to  making;  portions  of  the 
complicated  and  delicate  works  of  watches.  The  artisan,  likewise  in  his  leisure  mo- 
ments, or  when  unable  to  find  work,  cultivates  the  small  plots  of  ground  which  he 
often  owns,  while  his  wife,  and  even  his  children,  after  school-hours,  contribute  more 
or  less  directly  to  the  support  of  the  family.''  The  Swiss  is  never  ashamed  of  work, 
and  if  it  be  not  obtainable  in  his  own  country  be  will  seek  it  in  others.  Combined 
with  this  love  of  labor  is  to  be  found  an  habitual  thriftiness  which  enables  the  Swiss 
workman,  although  in  receipt  of  lower  wages  than  are  to  be  obtained  in  many  other 
countries,  to  save  money,  and  even  ei^oy  a  state  of  comparative  ease.  Were  the 
English  artisans,  with  their  high  rat«s  of  wages  and  abundant  means  of  employment, 
to  display  anything  like  the  economical  propensities  of  their  Swiss  brethren,  the  whole 
social  condition  of  the  industrial  classes  in  England  would  become  completely  revolu- 
tionized. That  low  wages  necessarily  mean  poverty  and  suffering  is  refuted  by  the 
example  of  the  Swiss.  With  wages  frequently  lower  than  those  of  a  Dorsetshire 
peasant,  he  contrives,  by  the  smallness  ot  his  wants,  his  indomitable  thrift,  and  dis- 
like of  idleness,  to  acquire  a  more  independent  i>ositiou  than  is  possessed  by  many  of 
our  best-remunerated  workmen. 

In  the  history  of  the  Swiss  working-classes  we  have  a  significant  view  of  the  value 
of  education,  if  not  canied  too  far.  There  are  comparatively  few  Swiss  who  cannot 
read  or  write,  and  not  uufrequently  we  find  the  artisan  rising  to  the  post  of  manager, 
and  firom  thence  to  that  of  partner  or  employer,  by  reason  of  the  educational  advan- 
tages possessed  by  him.  From  his  earliest  childhood  principles  of  the  strictest  economy 
are  instilled  in  his  mind,  and  the  habit  of  saving  encouraged  by  every  possible  means. 
He  understands  the  industrial  value  of  education,  and,  consequently,  never  omits  an 
opportunity  of  extending  his  knowledge.  While  our  artisans  are  wasting  their  time 
and  money  at  a  public  house,  the  Swiss  workman  is  busy  with  hand  or  brain  prepar- 
ing for  the  contingencies  of  the  future.  Compared  with  the  wages  obtainable  in  Eng- 
land the  average  earnings  of  the  Swiss  workmen  must  appear  very  low.  In  the  canton 
of  Zurich,  for  instance,  they  range  from  17-  cents  to  96  cents  per  day,  the  number  of 
working-hours  being  from  12  to  14.  In  the  various' cotton  and  silk  factories  the  rate 
of  wages  is  far  below  those  obtainable  in  Lancashire  and  Warwickshire,  although  the 
quality  of  the  labor  is  scarcely  a  whit  inferior.  In  the  canton  of  Basle  unskilled  nands 
in  the  silk-trade  obtain  about  $1.56  per  week,  while  first-class  dyers  average  $4.84. 
Like  the  Germans,  the  Swiss  have  successfully  adopted  the  principles  of  co-operation, 
extending  their  application  to  productive  purposes,  but  the  liberality  with  which  most 
employers  treat  their  workmen — a  circumstance  which  renders  strikes  almost  unknown 
in  Switzerland — tends  to  retard  any  extensive  development  of  the  latter  class  of  co- 
operative associations. 

Owing  to  the  excellent  system  of  education  among  the  Swiss,  and  their  frugal  and 
industrious  habits,  the  workingman  has  many  advantages  over  his  fellow-competitors 
in  other  lands.  To  provide  toe  Swiss  workingman  with  the  means  of  spending  his 
leisure  hours  pleasantly,  and  perhaps  usefully,  is  the  self-imposed  task  of  numerous 
societies,  not  a  few  of  which  are  founded  by  workmen  themselves.  Under  their 
anspices  local  circulating-libraries  have  been  &rmed  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
even  in  some  of  the  most  secluded  rural  communes,  the  works  of  which  they  are 
composed  being  carefully  selected  in  order  that  they  may  suit  the  taste  and  posi- 
tion of  those  for  whom  they  are  more  particularly  intended.  In  1866  the  canton  of 
Geneva  already  possessed  forty-three  of  these  libraries,  with  39,000  volumes,  and  that 
of  Lucerne  forty-one.  The  number  in  the  remaining  cantons  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. There  are  also  numerous  other  public  libranes,  containing  works  of  a  much 
higher  class,  as  well  as  museums  in  all  the  principal  towns.    Almanacs,  reviews,  and 
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newspapers  are  likewise  published  for  the  special  use  of  the  working  classes,  and  many 
of  the  daily  papers  ^ve  oat  on  Sniidajs  an  extra  sheet  with  fche  object  of  aftordiog 
them  additional  reading  matter.  Lectures  on  the  social  and  nolitical  questions  of  tbe 
day  and  other  attractive  subjects  are  frequently  given,  not  only  in  the  great  oentenof 
population,  but  also  in  the  remote  communes,  where,  in  the  absence  of  regular  lec- 
turers, the  village  cler^man  or  schoolmaster,  and  sometimes  even  ordinary  workmen, 
undertake  this  task.  There  are  innumerable  workingmen's  ysociations  which  have 
some  reffular  place  of  meeting,  where  books,  periodicals,  games,  and  refreshments  are 
provided  for  the  members,  whose  time  is  ohieny  engaged  in  debating,  getting  up  dra- 
matic performances,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  modem  languages,  book-keeping 
drawing,  arithmetic,  history,  &4^>  Much  attention  is  also  devoted  to  music,  both  Tooal 
and  instnmiental,  as  a  means  of  innocent  recreation,  singing  being  taught  in  all  tite 
primary  schools.  There  is  hardly  a  village  which  does  not  possess  one  or  more  ohonl 
societies,  and  in  many  cases  a  brass  band.  The  rural  distnots  of  the  canton  of  Luocone 
may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  tiie  general  taste  for  musie,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  In  this  little  strip  of  territory  there  are  no 
less  than  sixteen  principal  choral  societies,  seventeen  musical  societies,  thirteen  theat- 
rical societies,  and  twenty-five  brass  bands.  Lenzberg,  a  town  of  2,000  inhabitants, 
could  some  years  back,  boast  of  possessing  two  hundr^  pianos.  In  obscure  villages 
dramatic  performances  are  sometimes  given  by  the  peasants  themselves.  In  some 
parts  of  Switzerland  pageants  are  periodically  got  up  at  considerable  expense  to  oom- 
memorate  some  event  of  extraordinary  interest  in  the  local  annals.  Rifle  matches  and 
athletic  si>ort8  are  common  throughout  the  country.  Ail  classes  without  distiocti(»i 
take  part  in  these  pastimes. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, dated  at  Zurich : 

THE  SWISS  WOMEN. 

There  is  sad  enough  need  of  the  elevation  of  women  even  in  Switzerland.  One 
hundred  women  climb  each  day  to  the  splendid  buildings  which  overlook  tbe  city 
of  Zurich,  the  first  fountain  of  learning  in  the  republic;  one  thousand  women  toil 
from  sunrise  till  late  evening  in  the  narrow  lanes  below,  dragging  heavy  hand-carU, 
staggering  under  large  burdens  balanced  upon  their  heads,  sawing  wood,  or  gath- 
ering the  refuse  from  the  streets  with  basket  and  shov^ ;  in  short,  performing  tiie 
most  menial  service  that  the  lowest  class  of  male  laborers  are  oondemned  to  do  in 
America.  I  have  often  seen  two  slender  women  sawing  oi^  and  ash  wood  in  the  street 
while  a  stout  fellow  stood  by  leisurely  splitting  the  same  sticks.  One  poor  old  creature 
the  other  dav  sat  upon  the  curb-stone  holding  her  saw  reversed  between  her  knees,  and 
in  utter  weakness  was  rubbing  the  stick  of  wood  upon  it  to  saw  it  in  two. 
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Iq  this  ancient  and  renowned  country  there  are  few  if  any  manufac- 
tures which  enter  into  competition  with  similar  branches  in  the  United 
States.  The  following  statement  shows  the  kind  and  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  that  kingdom  which  found  a  market  in  the  United  States  in 
the  year  indicated : 


Skitetnent  showing  the  quanHHes  and  vtUues  of  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Italy  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1874. 


Ardolea. 


Direct. 


Qaantity.       Yalae. 


Indirect. 


Qaantity.       Yalae. 


VBBB  OF  DUTT. 

ArgqU poandB. 

CbemicalB,  dyea,&o 

Gam* pounds. 

Hides  and  skins 

Oils: 

Fixed gallons. 

Volatile  or  essential do... 

Paintings,  &c.«  of  American  artists 

Bags  of  cotton,^ pounds. 

Seeds. 


749^412 


43,193 


9,650 
35^335 


Silk,  raw poands- 

Salphur.  erode tons. 

Other  articles,  (principally  tropical  fraits,  inolndlng 
oliTea) 


30,382,431 
46,"897" 


1133,356 
16,173 
5,498 
58,557 

5,170 

169.573 

141, 334 

1.473,267 

80,280 


1,341,740 
3,373,461 


Total  free  of  daty.. 


DimABlJI. 

Books,  &c 

BreadfttnfTs,  pease,  &o bnshels. 

Chemicals,  drags,  &o 

Fancy  goods 

Frniuof  all  kinds ». ■ 

flair,  haroan 

Hfimn,  raw tons. 

Jeweiiry ■ 

Leather  of  aU  kinds ponnds. 

Gloves doaen  pairs. 

Marble  and  manofftotores  of 

Oils: 

dive,  salad gallons. 

Olive,  not  salad do... 

Volatile  or  essential do — 

PaintiDgs 

Prorisions 

Salt pounds.. 

Straw,  manafaotnres  of 

"Wine: 

In  casks gallons.. 

In  bottles dosen.. 

Wood,  manofootdres  of 

Wool,  raw ponnds.. 

All  other  articles 


344 
*4,'94d 


34,637 
39,260 
68,570 


53,541,474 


66,556 
3,053 


46,691 


Total  dntiable 

Total  free  of  dnty.. 

Total  imports 


5,637,409 


3,603 

3.065 

580,377 

10,349 

847,990 

1,600 

50,450 

1.137 

3,393 


538,068 

38,933 

30,983 

313,000 

150,679 

11,875 

43,613 

178,857 

83,435 
7,375 

83,346 

5,837 

107,601 


3,861,885 
5,637,409 


8,499,394 


TIm  indirect  imports  came  thnragh  the  ports  of- 

Belgiom 

France. 

GermanT 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Qnebeo 


Total. 


317,584 


6,091 


589 


181 
57*838 


4,336 

490 

13,337 


8^978 


58,773 


135,864 
1,163 


33,331^ 
14.464 


31,33a 


811,18<r 


315,538 


3,380 

834 
45,855 
14.334 
114, 439 
18,598 
40,461 
36,999 


197,754 


5^066 

407 

43,985 

35,865 

4,530 


583,197 

4.708 
119 

7,259 
11.876 
42,434 


1,190.834 
315,538 


1.506,373 


3.309 

503,214 

14,502 

827,536 

67,483 

22 

306 


1,506,375 


40  L 
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EMIGRATION  FROM  ITAIiY. 
i 

The  people  of  Italy,  like  those  of  the  other  Latin  nations,  are,  as  a  rule, 
disinclined  to  emigrate.  The  following  shows  the  total  immigration  into 
the  United  States  from  Italy  daring  the  past  fifty-four  years,  aggregating 
bat  47,409  in  more  than  half  a  century.  Nor  were  these  all  immigrants, 
as  the  figures  in  the  table  for  the  years  previous  to  1870  denote  alien 
passengersj  many  of  whom  afterward  returned  to  their  native  land, 

EmigratUnifram  Italy  hy  decades f  from  1820  to  1870,  and  by  years  tinoe  1870. 


Tears. 

Number. 

Years. 

Nombtf. 

1880  to  1830 

389 
S,Stl 
1,500 
7,019 
18.781 
8,927 

1878 

7.91 

1831  to  1840      

1873 

7  «3 

1841  to  1850 ..... 

1874 

5,767 

1851  to  1860                           

Total  in  54  year* 

1S61  to  1870 

47,401 

1871               

BATS  OF  WA<S^ES. 

The  following  statements,  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  Italy  pre- 
vious to  1872,  are  taken  from  an  official  report  on  the  state  of  the  lead- 
ing branches  of  industry,  which  was  made  in  the  year  1865 : 

Iron-ninee, — ^Number  of  mioes  worked,  44 ;  number  of  persons  employed,  2,212 ;  adolta, 
1,888;  children,  324. 

Average  daily  wages  in  Wan-mimes. 


Location. 


▲dnlti. 


CUl- 


Piedmont 

Ijombardy 

Toscany,  (adnlts  and  ohUdien) 
Calabria 


/.  «. 

1  SO 

1  33 

1  €1 

1  95 


Co{»p6r-iiiiii«8.— Number  of  mines  worked,  34 ;  number  of  persona  employed,  2,412. 

Daily  wages. 


Location. 

Adolta. 

Cfcfl. 
drea. 

Piedmont 

1    40 
1    S$ 

I     8 

1    70 
1    78 

c 

n 

Ligoria .................•••..•....••.•.....•......•...•.........•...••.•••...'•••... 

eo 

liOmbardy  .............................................................................. 

Yenetia * 

9 

T5m|H|| ,.,,„ , , _ 

Tuftoany,  (adnlte  and  cbUdno) ^ 

,.— 

_ 

Galena-mines,— J^xxmher  of  mines  worked,  l3 ;  number  of  persons  employed,  4,106 ; 
adults,  3,417;  children,  426. 

Daily  wages. 


Adolta 


Cbfl- 
dx«B. 


Piedmont  

Lombardy 

Yenetia 

Tasoany,  (adults  and  obildren  ttMrether) 
Sardinia 


1  67 

1  m 

1  » 

1  as 

s  * 
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Zifio.~Nnmber  of  mines  worked,  1  in  Yenetia ;  nomber  of  persons  employed,  23  adults 
Average  daily  wages,  1  franc  30  centimes. 

GoM.— Nomber  of  mines  worked,  14,  in  Piedmont;  nomber  of  persons  employed,  635 
ftdnlts  and  7  children.  Daily  wages,  (average,)  adnlts,  1  franc  80  centimes;  children, 
91  centimes. 

Quic/i«i7rcr.— -Number  of  mines  worked,  2;  nomber  of  persons  employed,  288:  adnlts, 
274 ;  children,  10.  Average  daily  wages :  adults,  Venetia,  I  franc;  Tuscany,  aaults  and 
children,  1  franc  80  centimes. 

^dtei.— Nomber  of  ndnes,  2,  in  Pie<lmpnt;  number  of  persons  employed,  24,  adults. 
Average  daily  wages,  1  franc  70  centimes. 

Iron  2>yri<e».--Number  of  mines,  2,  in  Piedmont ;  number  of  persons  employed,  36 
adnlts.    Average  daily  wages,  1  franc  76  centimes. 

Manganese.— Numher  of  mines,  4;  number  of  persons  employed,  213;  adults,  188; 
children,  i?5.  Average  daily  wages.  Piedmont,  aaults,  1  franc  90  centimes ;  Liguria, 
adults,  1  franc  43  centimes ;  children,  94  centimes.  ' 

J ntAroci^c— Number  of  mines,  2;  number  of  persons  employed,  4  adults.  Average 
daily  wages,  1  franc  38  centimes. 

Lignite.— i^umher  of  mines,  20;  number  of  persons  emploved,  750  ;  adults,  579,  and 
children,  3,  (He.)  Average  daily  wages :  Piedmont,  adults,  2  francs.  Liguria,  1  franc  79 
centimes ;  children,  1  franc  15  centimes.  Lombardy,  adults,  1  franc  37  centimes.  Veuetia, 
adults,  1  franc  32  centimes ;  children,  75  centimes.  Emilia  and  Marches,  adults,  1  fbaoc 
50  centimes.  Tuscany  and  Umbria,  adnlts  and  children,  1  franc  76  centimes. 

iSuZpfciir.— Number  of  mines,  379 ;  number  of  persons  employed,  22,935 ;  adults,  13,678; 
children,  9,257.  Average  daily  wa^es :  Emilia*  adults,  2  francs  61  centimes;  cnildren, 
80  centimes.  Marches,  adults,  2  francs  48  centimes ;  children,  1  franc  40  centimes. 
Sicily,  adults  and  children,  1  franc  74  centimes. 

Gas-works, — Number  of  persons  employed,  1,117.  Average  rate  of  wages,  2  francs  17^ 
centimes.    • 

Petroleum-tcorJcs, — Twenty-one  men.    Wages  from  1  franc  25  centimes  to  2  francs.       , 

Asphalt-works. — Sixty-three  men  and  boys.  Wages  from  1  franc  57  centimes  to  3 : 
francs  20  centimes. 

Chemical-works. — Four  hundred  and  twenty-six  persons.  Wages  varying  from  44' 
centimes  to  4  francs. 

Coke-buruers, — ^Thirty-eight ;  their  highest  rates  of  wages  being  frx>m  50  centimes  to  5 
francs. 

^22-/oaifder«.— Seventeen.  Average  wages  from  1  franc  26  centimes  to  2  francs  35 
centimes. 

Porcelain  and  earthenware,— ^nmhet  of  persons  employed,  1,493.  Average  rates  of 
wages  for  skilled  workmen,  2  francs  15  centimes ;  for  adult  laborers,  1  franc  70centime8 ; 
for  children,  58  centimes. 

Salt-works, — ^Average  wages  from  1  franc  3  centimes  to  2  firancs  75  centimes. 

Some  useftil  data  are  contained  in  an  interesting  account  of  the  pro- 
gress and  present  state  of  the  woolen  manufacture  in  Italy,  which  was 
pablisbed  in  1868,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Rossi,  a  senator  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  owner  of  extensive  mills  at  Schio,  in  the  province  of  Vicenza. 
The  total  number  of  persons  employed  was  estimated  at  about  25,000, 
and  the  average  rates  of  wages  which  they  received  were  as  follows: 

For  men  and  children,  from  14  cents  to  25  cents  per  day. 

Foremen :  Spinners,  from  40  to  70  cents ;  weavers,  from  45  to  60  cents ;  others  from 
24  to  45  cents. 

These  rates  are  said  to  be  firom  20  to  25  per  cent,  lower  than  in  France,  Belgium,  or 
£nffland. 

From  a  tabular  statement,  giving  in  detail  the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  different  kinds 
<jf  work  in  the  woolen  manufacture  in  Italy  in  1868,  the  following  are  selected : 


Occupation. 


I 


Ocoapation. 


Sortors,  (women)... 

Biniiers , 

Cardem 

Spinners 

Scoarert 

Warpers,  (women)' 
Burlere,  (women)  . 

Weavers 

Fallen   


•0  17 
34 
35 
62 
50 

ao 

18 
58 
40 


Finishers,  (women)  ..... 

Pressors 

Seamstresses ■ 

Menders,  (women) 

Carpenters 

Smiths 

Stretchers  and  shearers 
Laborers 


•0  17 
36 
S5 
20 
40 
50 
30 
24 
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The  lower  price  of  labor  is  a  set-off  in  favor  of  the  Italian  mannfaotnrer  a^nst  the 
higher  price  which  he  has  to  pay  for  machinery.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Rossi  oontendB 
that,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  wages,  Italian  operatives  are  really  not  in  a  wone 
condition  than  those  of  Belgiam.  House-rent  in  manufaotnring  distriots  is  50  per  oeDt 
lower  in  Italy  than  in  Belgium^  and  food  is  also  cheaper. 

The  frugal  habits  of  the  Italian  operative,  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate  in  which 
he  lives,  tend  to  diminish  his  wants. 

Two-thirds  of  the  persons  employed  in  manufactures  are  taken  from  the  agricnltanJ 
class.  They  live  in  houses,  of  which  they  are  sometimes  the  owners^  in  the  coantry, 
frequently  upon  the  mountains^  and  their  habits  are  those  of  agriculturists.  They  either 
leave  their  homes  for  the  mill  in  the  morning,  and  return  in  the  evening,  or,  if  the  ditf- 
tauce  is  too  great,  they  eo  on  Monday  and  return  on  Saturday.  The  amount  of  their 
house-rent  cannot  be  calculated ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  not  a  heavv  burden.  The  rest  of 
the  operatives,  who  live  in  towns,  are  crowded  together  in  small  and  often  nnheslthf 
habitations,  for  which  they  pay  a  correspondingly  low  rent,  varying  from  $10  to  |24 1 
year  for  two  or  three  persons,  and  more  in  proportion  for  a  larger  number. 

The  food  of  the  poorer  classes  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  bad.  By  the  exertions  of 
benevolent  persons,  however,  economical  kitchens  have  lately  been  established  for  sap- 
plying  wholesome  and  well-cooked  food  at  moderate  charges. 

The  general  condition  of  the  habitations  of  working-people  is  described  by  those 
who  have  examined  them,  as  being  most  deplorable ;  wet,  filthy,  full  of  vermin,  sod 
confined.  A  company  has  been  formed  for  the  construction  or  purchase  of  substaatiil 
houses  to  be  let  out  to  workingmen  at  moderate  rents.  Two  large  hooses  for  that  pa^ 
pose  had  been  built  in  August,  1869. 

NAPLE& 

The  following  statistics  of  the  working  popalation  of  Naples  wen 
published  by  the  municipal  administration  of  that  city  in  1868 : 

Farmers, 222  males;  daily  waces  from  26  to  80  cents. 

Employed  on  railways,  231  miQes ;  wages  from  30  to  93  oents. 

Workmen  in  iron-founderies,  2,140 :  wages  from  32  cents  to  $1. 

Workmen  employed  in  soap-manufacture,  43 ;  wages  from  17  to  55  cents. 

Pipe-makers,  30  men ;  wages  from  17  to  26  cents. 

Potters,  313  men ;  wages  from  24  to  54  cents. 

Shoe-makers,  241  men,  and  55  women ;  men's  wages  fh>m  34  to  60  oents ;  womeo^ 
wages  from  10  to  20  cents. 

Dyers,  117  men ;  wages  from  20  to  50  cents. 

Goldsmichs,  168  men ;  wages  from  40  cents  to  $1.20. 

Iron-bedstead  and  spring-mattress  makers,  67  men ;  wages  from  20  to  50  cents. 

Hatters,  100  meuj  and  28  women ;  wages  for  men  30  cents  to  |1 ;  for  women,  firoB  10 
to  20  cents. 

Coppersmiths,  46  men ;  wages  from  20  to  40  cents. 

Carpenters,  ordinary,  38  men  :  wages  from  17  to  42  cents. 

Carpenters  employed  in  coacu-buildin^,  66  men ;  wages  from  26  to  52  cents. 

Carpenters  employed  in  furniture-making,  387  men ;  wages  from  26  to  70  cente. 

Men  employed  in  breweries,  31 ;  wages  firam  30  to  80  cents. 

Glovers,  80  men  and  313  women ;  men's  wages  from  26  to  50  cents. 

Lace-makers,  34  men  and  58  women  ;  men's  wages  from  37  to  60  cents. 

Tailors,  243  men  and  27  women ;  men's  wages  m>m  40  to  72  cents. 

Saddlers,  17  men  ;  wages  from  30  to  80  cents. 

Linseed-oil  makers,  41  men ;  wages  from  20  to  40  cents. 

Men  employed  in  the  preparation  of  whito  lead,  9 ;  wages  fh>m  20  to  40  cents. 

Men  employed  in  glass-works,  28. 

Men  employed  in  stearine  manufactories,  10;  wages  from  17  to  40  cents. 

Pei-souB  working  in  wax-manufactories,  54  men  and  6  women. 

Printers,  341  men  and  18  women ;  men's  wages  from  40  to  80  oents;  women's  wa^ 
from  10  to  20  cents. 

Pianoforto-makers,  66  men ;  wages  from  34  to  80  cents. 

Gilders,  53  men;  wages  from  40  cents  to  $1. 

Typo-founders,  8  men ;  wages  from  30  to  60  cents. 

Gas-titters,  5  men ;  wages  from  30  oents  to  |1. 

Coral- workers,  195  men ;  wages  from  34  cents  to  $1.60. 

Employed  in  the  tobacco-manufactory,  587  men  and  1,239  women;  men's  wages  friMi 
68  to  99  cents;  women's  wages  from  14  to  50  cents. 

Chocolate-makers,  5  men;  wages  from  24  to  66  cents. 

Paste-makers,  24  men;  wages  fh)m  24  to  40  cents. 

Lucifer-matoh  makers,  8  men  and  10  women;  men's  wages  from  17  to  34  oeotlf 
women's  wages  from  7  to  17  cents. 
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Men  employed  in  tallow-works,  5;  wages  from  17  to  40  cents. 

Men  employed  in  lime- works,  12;  wages  from  20  to  60  cents. 

Employed  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  products,  18  men  and  6  women. 

Workers  in  tortoise-shell,  5  men. 

Seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixt^-nine  artisans  that  are  enumerated — 6,098 
males  and  1,771  femfiSes— out  of  a  total  estimated  population  of  ahout  600,000.  These 
Btatistics,  however,  cannot  he  considered  as  complete. 

BATES  OF  WAGES  IN  1872. 

Statement  of  wages  paid  at  Milan,  Italy ,  in  1872. 

[Fonilahed  by  H.  W.  Trimble,  esq^  United  States  ooxualar  agent.] 


i 

1 

Average  wages  per 
week  of  6  days, 
flrst-class   work- 
men. 

111 

1 

Blankiimiths     ,....,.,.r..r .t^t-- 

11 

13  43 
285 
9  85 
343 
3  43 
885 
9  13 
3  70 
3  43 
5  70 
343 

1  71 
1  14 
1  71 
91 
•2  85 

$0  01 

1  43 

Maaons...! 

10 

13  18 

1  43 

Painters 

91 

Plsaterem      

91 

Shoe-makers 

11 

Tannera 

3  43 

Stone-catters 

1  71 

Taihrs  , 

Olove-makers,  oattere .............................................. 

Factory  operatives. 

10 

11 

3  18 

WOMBN. 

Sboe-Unders   

Glovcwinakers,  newer* 

f^tOTT-oneratiyes. 

10 

11 

1  14 

ollk'Workers - 

Hout^servants 

*  Per  month. 
MECHANICAL  AND  FABM  LABOR. 

The  following  statements  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  con- 
sular districts  indicated,  for  mechanical  and  farm  labor  in  the  year  1873, 
were  furnished  by  the  consuls  of  the  respective  districts. 

Statement  of  the  rates  of  daily  wages  paid  for  meduinical  labor  in  the  following-named  cities 

of  Italy  in  the  year  1873. 


Skilled  workmen. 

•  J  • 

1 

1 

si 
1 

ci 

Blcksmiths 

10  80 

80 

10  80tol  00 

.       80 

•       60 

40to       60 

80  to   1  00 

60 

50to       60 

40  to       60 

40  to       69 

40  to       6U 

i6io      GO 
40  to       GO 

10  75 
CO 
70 
60 
70 
00 
t?0 
75 
60 
60 

bO 

80 
60 
70 
60 

«0  68 
34 
764 
85 
85 
51 
1  03 
51 
51 

S» 

68 
501 
68 
68 

10  80 

90 

90 

100 

80 

70 

1  20 

1  00 

00 

65 
1  30 
70 
€0 
60 

|0  40 

Bri<;klayer8  or  masons 

40 

Cabi net-makers 

50 

Carpenters - 

50 

Coopers 

60 

Miners 

40 

MartMfif4t#         

60 

Painters 

CO 

Plai»t4»r«ra 

60 

Sbue-tuakers 

50 

Stone-cutters 

40 

Tailors  ; 

60 

Tanners 

Tinsmiths 

60 
50 

Wheelwrights 

60 

Price  of  board- 

•    For  workmen,  per  week,  October,  1 873 

For  workwomen,  per  week,  October,  1873.. 

3  60  to   .3  50 
3  15  to  3  50 

1  SO 
1  10 

3  10 
1  60 

igif 
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Bates  of  wages  paid  for  farm-labor  in  the  following-tiamed  places  in  Italy  in  ike  year  1873. 


Oooapatlon. 


YoDice. 


l-a 


Genoa. 


11 


33 


BrindisL 


^5 


Measioa. 


{Paler- 
ma* 


r 


fj 


ii 


FARM-LABOBSB8. 

Bxperienced  handa— 

In  Kommer 

In  winter 

Ordinary  bands— 

Inenmmer 

In  winter 

Common  laborers  at 
other    than  farm- 

wiork 

Female  servants 


10  60 
50 

40 
30 


$0  40 
SO 

33 
90 


10  50 
30 

43 
30 


19  00 
500 

640 
400 


|0  4Si 

an 

3 


|lto|3 


10 


18 


340 


51 


11  70to|3  40 


10  30 
50 

80 
SS 


10  50 
TO 

30 
46 


30 


$9  00 
15  00 

600 
750 


450 
450 


fOM 


*  Board  is  never  given  except  during  vintage,  when  they  are  allowed  wine  ad  Ubitum. 
PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS,  OROCERIES,  ETC. 

The  following  statements,  showing  the  prices  of  provisions  and  other 
necessaries  of  life,  were  famished  by  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  at 
the  several  places  indicated : 

Prices  of  provi8i<mSj  groceries,  and  other  leading  arHcHes  of  consumption,  also  of  homse^rad 
and  board,  in  ihs  following-named  cities  of  Italy,  in  the  year  1873. 


Articles. 


Flonr,  wheat : 
Saperflne . 


PBOVISIONS. 


.per  pound. 


Extra  family do... 

Beef: 

Fresh,  roaatlns-pieces do... 

Fiosb,  soup-p^ces do... 

Fresh,  ramp  or  sirloin  steaks do  .. 

Corned do... 

Veal: 

Fore-qnarters do... 

Hind-qoarters do... 

Cntlets do... 

Matton : 

Fore-qnarters do... 

Ltig do... 

Chops do... 

Pork: 

Fresh .^ ^... 

Corned  or  salted do... 

Bjvcon do... 

Hams,  smoked do... 

Shoulders do.*.. 


Sausages do... 

Lard do... 

Cod-lish,  dry do... 

Butter do... 


Cheese  . 


.do... 


$0  05 

07 

13 
IS 
85 


17 
17 

tas 

10 
18 
17 

17 
35 
35 
34 

0  35 
to 

0  34 
33 
10 

85 


83 


I 


$0  06 

054 

15 
15 
15 


$0  05i 

06 

34 
SO 
84 
80 

85 
35 
85 

10 
10 
10 

10 


•$11  35 
•13  50 

to 
14  50 

19 
10 


83 


(0  17 
I  to 
(034 


i 


13i 
15 
134 

15 


0  34 
to 

0  40 

0  31 
to 

036 


6 

a 

I 


$0  10 

i» 

30 
85 
30 


! 


38 


-110  M 

*13  3i 

«I 
IB 


81 
SI 

37 

14 
H 

13 


SI 
31 


69 
39 


*PerbarreL 


t  Without  bone. 
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Ptioes  ofprovi$ion$,4^,  in  ike  foUotoing-named  oUies  of  Italy  in  1873— Continned. 


Artioles. 


I 


I 


Fototoes. 
Bioa 


.do... 
.do... 


.do.. 


HOk per  quart. 

l^ggs perdosen. 

OBOCBBXBB,  SIC. 

Tea,  Oolong  or  other  good  Uadc perpoand. 

Ooffee,  Bio: 

Green 


.do.. 


Boasted do... 

Sogar: 

Good  brown do... 

Yellow  C do... 

Coffee  B do... 

Soap,  oommon do... 

Starch do... 

Fuel: 

Coal per  ton. 

"Wood,  hard perSaOponnds. 

Charcoal per  Dashel. 

Oil,  eool per  gallon. 

DOMBSnC  DBT-OOODB,  STO. 

ShirtiniEs: 

Brown,  4-4,  standard  qnality per 

Bleached,  4<4,  standard  qaauty 

Sheetings : 

Brown,  9-8,  standard  qnality 


Bleached,  9^  standard  qnality . 
'       "         '        "*       iiaality 


jrard. 
.do... 

do... 
do... 
do... 
do... 
do... 
do  .. 
do... 

1^: 


Cotton  flannel,  medinm  qi 
Tickings,  good  quality — 

Prints,  Merrimao 

Mousseline  de  laines 

Satinets,  medium  qnality. 
Boots  and  shoes : 

Boots,  men's  heavy ....per 

Shoes 

HOUSB^BBMI^ 


IVnir-roomed  tenements IMryear. 

Six-roomed  tenements do... 

BOABD. 

Tot  men,  (mechanics  or  other  workmen) .  .per  week . 
Ito  women  employed  in  factories do... 


10  03 
03 

09i 

03 

14 


1  4St 


23 


•0  03 
06 

"to  05* 

03 

05 

82 

17 

100 

40 

34 

42 

12* 

10 

134 

12 

14 

14 

14 

10 

85 

75 

•0  02 
044 

r  0  03 

{  008 

03 

[   090 

to 
[  030 

r  1  00 

to 
[  300 

r  030 

to 
[  0  40 
;  0  36 

to 
!  0  64 
05J 


•0  04 
10 

1 " 

80 

I » 

>  1  50 
I      30 


40 
15 

:i8 


10  00 


13  60 


1120 

(in 

11184 
(IT) 
(IT) 

iri2i 

(H) 
(IF) 

2  40 


12j 
'11  00 
[12  00 


\ 


57 


10  00 
11120 

hi 


34 
13i 
20 


2  50 


3  40 


360 


100  00 
150  00 


(H) 
(H> 


84  00 
130  00 


200 
150 


8  50 
**11  90 


340 
3  40 


*^  00 
♦♦10  00 


260 

to 

350 
2  15 

to 
250 


100 


50  00 
75  00 


(H) 
(tt) 


•oirr 


17 
90 

1  20 

34 

45 
19 


11 
13 


14 

16 


21 
30 
16 
20 
24 

320 


♦^5  10 

♦♦6  70 


J  White.  §  Soft  il  Olive. 

\  These  articles  are  mostly  home>made,  very  coarse,  chei^  but  of  poor  qnality. 
*♦  Per  month. 
*t  The  American  system  of  boarding  is  not  practiced ;  everybody  keeps  house. 
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EXPENDITURES  OF  WORONGMEN'S  FAMILIES. 

Average  weekly  expenditures  of  families  limng  in  Milan,  Venioe,  Messina,  Brtndut,  and  San- 

piedara,  Italy f  in  1873. 


HiUm. 

Venice. 

Messina. 

BrindisL 

Sampiedttt. 

Articles. 

S  adults  and  3  ohildien. 

3  adults  and 
5  children. 

3  adults  and 
3  cbUdno. 

Tlonr  And  bp<^ad ...........^.^- 

$0  70 

|1  70 

•138 

low 

Flonr,  brwwl,  and  rioo. . ........ 

..» 

^eato     

1  10 
06 
30 

1  00 
15 

1  43 
0» 
03 

10 

Lard 

13 

Butter 

Butter,  cheeae,  and  pork :. 

Cbeeso 

51 

15 
15 

10 
16 
40 

85 
17 

OS 

Sujpar 

OS 

If Acaroui  ........... .....x...- 

Milk 

3d 
10 

17 
09 

18 

Oofiee 

19 

Cofl'ee  and  milk 

90 
70 

Fish  and  loguniM  ...... ...,r^.. 

Fish 

14 

30 
10 
14 

43 

13 
85 
60 
17 
43 
34 
51 
1  19 
373 

1  70 

U 

Soap,  starch,  salt,  pepper,  vine- 
gar, dec 

85 
10 
15 

11 

Ejff^s 

06 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables. . 

85 

FrHit<»,  (grc^n  and  dried) 

Fuel  .!.T 

43 
35 
17 

88 
13 
15 
80 
1  10 

60 

S8 

Oil  or  other  light 

00 

30 

60 

1  50 

40 

IS 

Other  articles 

Spirita,  wine,  beer,  and  tobacco. 
House-rent 

14 

4 

87 

31 

For  educational,  religions,  and 
benevolent  ol^ects ........... 

Total  weekly  expenses  . . 

473 

655 

863 

18  00 

335 

Total  for  53  weeks 

Clothing  per  year 

245  44 

340  60 
40  00 

446  76 
33  00 

634  00 
51  00 
8  75 

174  90 
35  00 

Taxes  ner  rear 

Total  annnal  expenses. . . 

345  ««4 

380  60 

480  76 

677  75 

909  90 

Total  weekly  earnings. .. 

5  10 

750 

885. 

4  00 

Total  for  53  weeks 

365  30 

390  00 

460  30 

806  00 

COST  AND  CONDITION  OP  LABOR  IN  ITALY. 
MILAN. 

The  following  report  on  the  cost  and  condition  of  labor  in  Milan  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Trimble,  United  States  consular  agent,  and  transmitted 
to  the  author  September  24, 1872 : 

Since  1860  wages  have  IncreaBed  od  the  whole  aboat  30  per  cent. ;  the  general 
Btrikes  in  Aagost  last  will  probably  result  in  an  additional  increase  of  10  ^  cent. 

Silk  forms  the  principal  item  in  the  bosiness  transactions  of  Milan.  Dnnug  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1872,  the  amount  of  raw  silk,  tram,  and  organzine,  seasoned,  was 
34,94:{  bales.  Of  this  about  75  bales— Inyoiced  value  $110,000 — were  sent  to  the  United 
States. 

The  manufacture  of  gloves  (kid  and  lamb  skin)  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  at- 
tained a  great  importance,  and  Milan  now  fumiBhes  firom  800  to  1,000  dozen  per  day- 
export  iug  to  France,  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States.  Liurge  quantities  of 
buttons  are  manufactured.  Carriages  to  a  considerable  extent  are  exponed  to  Sontb 
America,  Egypt,  and  Switzerland. 

ConcluBious  as  to  the  condition  and  well-being  of  the  working-classes  must,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  be  mo<lified  by  considerations  of  climate,  and  of  hereditary  habits  and 
tastes.  Accustomed  to  and  delighting  in  the  open  air,  inured  to  greater  exposure  tiuui 
ourselves,  and  at  the  same  time  possessing  a  climate  less  rigorous,  they  are  coiuptfap 
tively  indifferent  to  the  price  of  fuel,  which  to  us  is  one  of  the  necessaiies  of  life. 
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So  meat,  which  in  oar  severer  and  more  exbaasting  climate  is  a  necessary,  in  theirs 
becomes  a  luxury,  uot  being  required  to  sustain  life,  the  place  of  wh*ch  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  supplied  by  a  greater  abundance  of  natural  products.  Bread,  wine,  fruit,  aud 
vegetables,  thus  come  naturally  to  constitute  the  mam  articles  of  food.  The  working- 
man  takes  for  his  breakfast  a  piece  of  bread,  a  few  slices  of  sausage,  or  a  huiulful  of 
fruit;  for  his  dinner,  soup  made  from  pork  and  vegetables,  or  a  dish  of  rice  and  a  bot- 
tle of  wine.  Aud  this,  which  to  us  would  seem  poor  and  meager  fare,  climate  aud 
habit  render  natural  and  satisfactory. 

On  the  whole,  the  working-classes  here  may  bo  said  to  possess,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  United  States,  infinitely  fewer  moral  and  social  advantages,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  lower  average  of  physical  comfort,  with  less  extreme  suffering. 

CABRABA. 

Report  **  on  the  cost  and  condition  of  labor  in  the  Carrara  consular  district^ 

by  Mr.  Consul  Torrey. 

Carraka,  July  .30,  1872. 

The  price  of  daily  labor  in  this  consular  district  averages  as  follows:  Marble-eculp- 
tors,  from  77  to  d6  cents;  marble-cutters,  from  39  to  58  cents;  marble-polishers,  from 
35  to  48  cents;  marble-quarrymen,  from  29  to  48  cents;  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
masons,  painters,  aud  shoemakers  average  about  39  cents  per  day;  the  common  laborer 
earns  from  29  to  39  cents.  All  mechanics  work  from  sunrise  till  dark  the  year  routid, 
taking  three  hours  a  day  for  their  meals  in  the  summer  months,  and  two  hours  a  day 
daring  the  short  days  of  the  autumn  and  winter.  Boys  and  women  earn  from  16  to  19 
cents  per  day  in  the  qnarries. 

The  principal  article  produced  is  marble,  which  gives  employment  to  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  this  district.  The  silver  and  lead  mines  of  Seravezza  are  very 
valaable,  hot  not  extensive.  Hoase-rent  and  living-expenses  for  the  mechanics  and 
laborers  are  very  low,  quite  in  proportion  to  their  earnings,  but  the  average  rent  of  a 
good  house,  containing  ten  rooms,  is  |289.35  per  annum. 

The  mechanics  and  laborers  are  very  poor;  they  know  not  what  comfort  is.  They 
usually  have  large  families,  and  live  in  one  or  two  rooms  of  a  house,  where  they  cook, 
eat,  and  sleep. 

I  have  known  many  instances  where  families  of  from  five  to  eight  persons — men, 
women,  and  children — lived  and  slept  in  one  room.  Under  these  circamstances,  their 
education  and  morals  may  be  imagined. 

Few  mechanics  and  laborers  over  thirty  years  of  age  can  read  and  write ;  the  better 
class  of  marble-cutters  only  excepted. 

Since  the  revolution  of  1859  common  pablic  schools  have  existed,  and  nearly  all  chil- 
dren learn  to  read  and  write. 

The  value  of  marble,  wrought  and  nnwronght,  exported  to  the  United  States  direct 
during  the  year  1871  was  |626,54H.  A  large  portion  of  the  most  valaable  sculpture 
and  architectural  work  is  sent  to  Florence,  Kome,  Leghorn,  Glenoa,  and  Marseilles,  and 
from  thence  to  the  United  States  as  productions  of  those  places. 

There  is  also  a  large  amount  of  olive-oil  produced  in  this  district,  and  exported  to  the 
United  States  via  Leghorn. 

VBNIOB. 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  aathor  from  John  Harris,  Esq.,  United 
States  consal  at  Venice,  ander  date  of  December  12, 1873 :  On  the  con- 
dition of  the  working-classes  in  the  Venetian  provinces : 

As  regards  the  moral  state  of  the  workmen,  particularly  of  artisans  and  machinists. 
in  the  Venetian  provinces,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  generally  moral,  sober,  ana 
provident.  They  take  pnde  in  their  work,  but  they  study  but  little,  and  are  nnac- 
qnainted  with  drawin|^  or  chemistry,  and  are  somewhat  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  tech- 
nical processes  of  ancient  usage.  Now,  however,  they  frequent  schools  for  drawing 
and  chemistry  which  have  been  introdaced  in  the  towns  aud  villages  contignons  to 
the  mannfactories  and  workshops.  In  general  they  execute  varied,  different,  and 
new  works  with  good  will;  they  are  of  various  and  multiform  genius,  and  it  must  be 
noticed  that  the  system  of  division  of  labor  as  practiced  in  England  and  elsewhere  is 
not  here  in  general  use.  Here  the  same  workman  does  many  thin^  and  passes  from 
ono  work  or  operation  to  another  which  has  an  affinity  with  it.  His  habits  of  living 
being  economical,  he  is  contented  with  moderate  wages.  Although  a  company  has 
been  formed  in  Venice  for  the  pnrpoee  of  building  good  aud  suitable  dwellings  for 
workmen,  these  building  are,  as  yet,  but  few  in  number,  and  the  laboring-classes  in 
this  city  live  generally  in  poor,  nn wholesome  habitatious,  damp  and  with  bad  odors. 
As  the  company  continue  their  labors,  this  inconvenience  will  decrease.  On  the  con- 
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trary,  in  the  great  mannfactariog  districts  of  the  provinces  the  workmen  inhabit 
wholo8oino  dwellings,  contiguous  to  the  mannfactories.  The  best  are  in  the  province 
of  Venice:  Nadard's  paper-mills  at  Large,  and  Rossi's  spinning  and  cloth  manufactory 
at  Sci|)io.  These  are  clean,  dry,  large,  and  convenient  residences.  The  workman  payi 
the  rent,  and  may  eventually  become  the  purcKaser. 

It  may  be  said  that,  as  regards  habitatioo,  the  workmen  live  badl^  in  the  city  and 
well  in  the  country,  but  the  principal  industrial  establishments  are  in  the  country. 

BRINDISL 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  antbor  from  the  United  States  vice- 
coDSul,  dated  Briudisi,  November  30,  1873  : 

As  regards  the  health,  morality,  and  education  of  mechanics  and  workingmen,  I 
beg  to  state  that  we  have  here  a  very  sober  and  laborions  class  of  people,  of  good 
principles  and  health,  but  not  far  advanced  in  instruction. 

GENOA. 

Mr.  Consul  Spencer,  in  apologizing  for  not  famishing  the  information 
desired,  adds : 

I  find,  however,  that  any  report  that  I  could  have  made,  based  upon  your  circnlan, 
would  have  been  very  unsatisfactory,  as  the  conditions  of  life  here  are  so  different 
from  what  they  are  in  the  United  States ;  the  working-classes  here  rarely  indulging  in 
any  neater  luxuries  than  polenta^  ^or  mush,)  soup,  or  minestronej  wine,  and  chestnat- 
bread ;  meat,  butter,  and  other  delicacies  mentioned  in  your  list  of  provisions  being 
entirely  out  of  the  question. 

MESSINA. 

Mr.  Consul  Behn,  under  dato  of  September  6, 1872,  thus  writes  in 
regard  to  labor  in  Messina : 

There  is  but  very  little  industry  in  this  consnlar  district ;  no  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment except  one  smaU  cotton-factory^,  two  or  three  tanneries  of  no  great  impor- 
tance, one  flour-miU,  and  two  silk-spinneries,  the  produce  of  which  is  sent  to  England, 
France,  and  Italy.  The  price  of  labor  for  workingmen  of  aU  classes  averages  from 
50  cents  to  $1  per  day  of  twelve  hours,  and  seldom  overruns  the  latter  price. 

In  a  more  recent  letter,  dated  October  16, 1873,  Mr.  Behn  adds: 

In  consequence  of  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  subsistence,  workmen's 
wages  have  been  raised  from  10  to  20  cents  over  those  of  last  year,  and  they  now  vaiy 
from  50  cents  to  $1.20  per  day,  not  including  board,  as  it  is  not  the  custom  in  this 
islaud  to  board  workingmen.  The  education  and  morals  of  workmen  is  yearly  improv- 
ing, as  they  and  their  sons  visit  the  day  and  night  schools,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
before  long  this  class  of  people  will  occupy  the  same  rank  as  the  workmen  of  all  other 
countries. 

TFrom  the  British  Almanac  for  1674.] 

In  Southern  Europe  the  general  rate  of  wages  is  on  a  low  scale,  although  in  some  ptrts 
of  Italy  the  remuneration  obtained  by  several  kinds  of  art- workmen  is  very  good.  In  the 
ship-building,  iron-founding,  and  other  handicrafts,  requiring  a  combination  of  manual 
strength  ana  skill,  the  workmen  can  obtain  from  $4.38  to  $7.30  per  week.  There  are 
also  numerous  trades  p  culiar  to  Italy,  in  which  skilled  workmen  can  obtain  from|3.90 
to  85.34  per  week ;  but  all  descriptions  of  unskilled  labor  are  very  cheap.  Strikes  are 
infrequent,  disputes  between  employers  and  employed  rarely  proceeding  beyond  the 
preliminary  stages.  Like  the  Swiss  workman,  the  Italian  artisan  is  patient,  steady, 
aud  thrifty  in  his  habits.  He  contrives  to  live  well  and  to  save  money  on  wages  which 
would  scarcely  keep  an  English  workman  from  the  work-house.  If  he  were  equally 
industrious  with  the  Englishman,  he  would  take  rank  among  the  6lit«  of  the  European 
laboring-classes.  But  the  influence  of  climate  is  too  productive  of  indolence,  although 
in  some  of  the  Italian  sea-coast  towns  the  workers  display  an  amount  of  energy  which 
does  them  credit.  The  principles  of  co-operation  are  much  practiced  in  Italy,  the  work- 
ing of  the  various  associations  being  not  unlike  those  in  England  and  Germany,  and 
care  being  taken  to  keep  them  free  from  those  dangerous  Utopian  ideas  which  have 
in  Spain  and  France  found  practical  development  in  the  form  of  communism.  The 
quality  of  Italian  work  is  generally  very  good,  but  the  principal  difficulty  of  the  work- 
man is  to  gain  decent  lodgiug-accommodation  at  a  moderate  price  and  to  avoid  paying 
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(oo  moch  for  provisions.  These  two  drawbacks  form  serioas  obstacles,  against  which 
he  18  almost  powerless  to  contend,  save  by  living  outside  the  town  in  which  his  place 
of  employment  is  situated,  lodging's  being  cheaper  in  the  outlying  villages,  where  also 
food  can  be  obtained  at  lower  rates,  npt  having  to  pay  the  obnoxious  "  octroi "  de- 
manded at  the  gates  of  the  town. 


From  additional  information  in  regard  to  labor  in  Italy,  recently  re- 
ceived, the  following  facts  are  select^ : 

PROVINCE  OF  PARMA. 

Linen. — The  principal  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  this  fabric  employs  from 
90  to  100  women ;  reolers  receiving  from  7  to  8  cents,  and  weavers  from  13  to  23  cents 
per  diem.    The  highest  prices  are  paid  for  piecework. 

Glass  and  earthen-ware. — ^The  total  number  of  hands  employed  is  67,  of  whom  23  (19 
men  and  4  women)  are  in  the  pottery  department,  and  44  (all  men)  in  glass  making. 
The  wages  of  the  potters  are  from  23  to  28  cents  per  diem,  and  for  the  women,  10  cents. 
The  glass-makers  rise  from  a  minimum  of  19  cents  to  a  maximum  of  $1.15  per  diem. 
They  haVe  work  for  only  three  mouths  in  the  year. 

yaila. — The  nail-makers  of  the  city  of  Parma  only  supply  local  wants;  wages  about 
32  to  48  cents  for  founders  per  diem, '24  to  48  cents  for  blacksmiths,  42  to  46  cents  for  cop- 
persmiths. Foremen  in  founder ies,  dec,  received  from  62  to  72  cents,  and  apprentices 
from  10  to  15  cents. 

Soap  and  candles. — Men  receive  28  cents,  and  women  19  cents  per  diem. 

Paper. — ^The  wages  vary  for  men  from  15  to  28  cents;  for  women,  from  10  to  17  cents; 
for  children,  from  8  to  13  cents. 

Frinting^ffioes — ^The  wages  of  compositors  are  from  19  to  38  cents;  of  apprentices, 
from  6  to  12  cents;  of  printers,  33  centB  per  diem.  Piecework  is  paid  as  follows : 
Compositors,  from  3  to  4  cents ;  apprentices,  from  1  to  1^  cents,  and  printers  4  cents 
per  hoar. 

Liqueurgj  5c^,  and  aB'ated  waters. — ^The  wages  given  in  all  these  industnes  are  as  fol- 
lows: Foremen,  38  cents  and  upward  per  diem;  ordinary  workmen,  28  cents;  women, 
maximum  wages  19  cents  per  diem.  »••«•• 

VENICB. 

The  Nerille  foundery. — This  foundery  employs  upward  of  300  hands,  and  turns  out  ma- 
chinery of  every  magnitude,  description,  and  quality.  In  spite  of  high  doty  on  coals 
and  iron,  this  factory  is  highly  flourishing;  the  workmen  are  equal  to  the  best  in  Bug- 
land,  and  so  well  conducted  that  no  strike  has  occurred  since  its  establishment,  and 
the  men  are  satisfieil  with  their  wages  and  condition. 

Bronze-foundery.— The  bronze-fouiidery  of  Michieli  &  Co.  deserves  notice,  and  is  an 
establishment  where  not  only  the  fine  bronze  works  of  Ital^  peculiar  to  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  are  perfectly  reproduced  m  all  sizes,  but  even  works 
of  modern  art  are  cast  at  the  option  of  the  sculptor,  after  the  manner  and  the  time  of 
Michel  Augelo  and  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

GldSS'Works  of  Venice  and  Murano. — For  many  centuries  past  these 
works  have  been  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  their  products.  In  A. 
D.  674  St.  Benedict  engaged  Venetian  artists  to  furnish  the  \r1ndow8 
of  Weremouth  Abbey,  and  from  that  time,  or  even  anterior  to  it,  the 
same  manufactory — probably  the  oldest  in  the  world — has  bad  a  contin- 
uous existence.  The  manufacture  of  glass  is  still  an  important  Vene- 
tian iudustry,  the  export  of  this  fabric  in  1874  having  amounted  to 
£313,200,  or  about  $1,524,000  in  gold.  In  1867  the  exports  of  glass 
were  more  than  twice  the  usual  average,  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
glass  beads  in  the  fashions  of  the  day. 
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Burano  lace. — ^The  mannfacture  of  this  fabric,  which  receives  its  name 
from  a  small  island  formerly  celebrated  for  its  lace-work,  has  recently 
been  revived  under  the  auspices  of  the  Princess  Giovanelli  and  tiie 
Countess  Marcello,  who  found  an  aged  woman,  the  last  of  her  craft,  who 
still  remembered  the  method  of  making  this  lace,  and  engaged  her  to 
instruct  a  number  of  girls  in  this  almost-forgotten  art.  The  immediate 
demand  for  the  firet  specimens  produced  was  extraordinary.  The  cost 
of  the  fabric  (about  100  francs  per  meter,  of  the  width  of  12  centimeters)  is 
considered  to  be  under  its  value.  It  takes  150  days  of  five  working-hoars 
per  diem  for  one  workwoman  to  produce  a  single  meter,  the  woman's 
pay  being  one-half  franc  per  diem. 

The  ^^gro8  point  de  Venise^  is  also  to  be  revived  at  Burano.  The  dis- 
tinguished engineer  Dr.  Fambri  (six  years  a  deputy  in  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment) has  published  the  following  estimate  of  the  labor  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  one  meter  of  this  lace  of  a  quality  never  surpassed  in 
ancient  times : 

I.  Three  months'  wages  of  one  hand  for  the  net- work. 

II.  One  month's  wages  of  one  hand  for  the  flowers. 

III.  An  extra  month's  wages  for  the  ornamental  border. 

Dr.  Fambri  suggests  that  "  this  industry  should  be  developed,  were 
it  only  to  save  the  secret  of  the  art,  as  no  kind  of  manufacture  exists 
more  capable  of  giving  sustenance  to  thousands  with  a  merely  nominal 
capital." 
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LABOE  HJT  MODEEN  GEEECB. 

In  one  of  the  introductory  chapters  of  this  work,  nnder  the  above  cap* 
tion,  the  condition  of  l^or  in  Greece  in  ancient  times,  (labor  then  being 
of  a  servile  character,)  was  presented.  Modern  Greece,  retaining  little 
else  than  its  classic  renown,  presents  bnt  few  points  of  interest  to  the 
inquirer  after  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries. 

EXPOBTS. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  are  of  small  amount,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  fruit  and  wool.  In  the  fiscal  year  1874  the  value  of  the  total 
imports,  direct  and  indirect,  into  the  United  States  from  Greece,  reached 
but  $561,875,  of  which  fruit  amounted  to  $423,992,  and  wool  to  $105,325. 

Hon.  John  M.  Francis,  recently  United  States  minister  resident  at 
Athens,  thus  wrote  in  regard  to  the  principal  exports : 

Greece  exports  annnaUy  from  $6,000,000  to  $8,000,000  worth  of  Zante  currants.  The 
larger  proportion  is  shipped  to  England,  but  the  demand  for  the  fruit  in  the  United 
States  18  yearly  increasing.  Her  exports  of  olive-oil  amount  to  nearly  $4,000,000  annu- 
ally ;  and  of  cotton  and  cotton  yams,  silk,  and  products  of  silk,  coarse  wool,  wines, 
dre.,  the  value  is  quite  large.  The  exportation  of  lead  and  other  minerals  is  increasing. 
The  production  of  cotton  is  also  becoming  an  important  interest  in  Greece.  Previous 
to  our  late  civil  war  but  little  was  rais^ ;  now  the  average  crop  amounts  to  about 
5,500,000  pounds.  Formerly  the  cotton  was  all  exported  ;  now  a  lar^e  proportion  of 
it  is  manufactured  into  cotton  yam,  no  less  than  16  factories  having  been  established 
for  this  purpose,  employing  25,460  spindles,  the  yearly  manufacture  of  which  amounts 
to  2,200,000  pounds  of  yam.  Greek  yam  is  largely  displacing  the  English  article  in 
many  of  the  Levant  markets.  There  are  eight  silk  manufactories  in  the  kingdom. 
The  exports  of  these  manufactories  last  year  were  upward  of  $750,000. 

Fish  P.  Brewer,  esq.,  United  States  consul  at  PirsBus,  nnder  date  of 
Jnne  29, 1872,  writes  as  follows  in  regard  to  cotton  and  other  exports : 

Six-sevenths  of  the  cotton-crop  is  raised  in  the  district  of  Lebadeia,  where  it  is 

fressed  and  baled,  and  then  hauled  sixty  or  seventy  miles  on  a  macadamized  road  to 
irsdus.  A  part  of  the  cotton  is  bought  by  the  PirsBus  twist-factories,  of  which  there 
are  three.  One  recently  began  operations ;  the  other  two  have  been  making  from 
32,000  to  35,000  bundles  of  twist  annually.  Nearly  all  of  this  is  used  in  Greece,  but  a 
little  is  shipped,  firee  of  duty,  to  Turkey. 

Various  other  raw  products  pay  an  export  duty,  as  cocoons,  acorns,  figs,  currants, 
and  tobacco. 

Some  products  pay  different  rates,  according  to  the  district  where  raised,  perhaps  on 
account  of  an  assumed  difference  in  quality,  as :  tobacco  from  Argos,  f  c.  per  lb. ;  from 
elsewhere,  free ;  acorns  from  Athens  or  Kea,  ^.  per  lb. ;  from  Peloponessus,  or  else- 
where, Ifo.  IMgs  pay  ic.  per  lb.,  but,  if  raised  on  public  lands,  double  rates,  apparently 
as  including  rent  to  the  state. 

Currants  pay  a  little  less  than  io,  per  lb.  Cocoons  pay  lie.  per  lb.  Emery  pays  lo. 
per  lb.  On  the  free  list  are  wool,  hides,  cumin  and  sesam^  seeds,  wine,  olives,  oil, 
and  silk. 

No  bounties  are  paid  on  any  article  of  export,  yet  it  is  noteworthy  that  articles  ex- 
ported are  exempt  from  local  custom-dues  in  transit  to  the  port,  which  would  have  to 
be  paid  if  the  same  articles  were  sold  in  home  markets,  for  home  consumption.  These 
dutiee  are  levied  to  support  the  local  governments,  and  their  amount  is  very  various. 

Mr.  Francis  states  that  the  cnltnre  of  the  vine  and  the  manufactore 
of  wine  and  spirits  are  important  industries : 

The  vineyards  cover  about  500,000  acres  of  land,  or  one  twenty-eighth  of  the  area  ol 
plantations  properly  so  called.  About  2,000,000  barrels  of  wine  are  produced  annually, 
and  of  this  i^ffregate,  less  than  100,000  barrels  are  exported.  The  gross  value  is  about 
$1,(K)0,000.  The  cultivation  of  the  olive-tree  is  also  a  feature.  The  latest  returns  show 
that  there  are  about  8,000,000  olive-trees  in  the  kingdom,  covering  an  area  of  350,000 
acres,  and  producing  annually  22,000,000  lbs.  of  olives.  The  market  reports  of  the 
BuUetin  almost  every  day  evidence  the  growth  of  our  Mediterranean  trade ;  and  in 
that  growth  Greece,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  prominent  participant. 
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BATES  OP  WAGES. 

Mr.  Consul  Brewer,  under  date  July  30, 1872,  furnishes  the  following 
rates  of  daily  wages  of  mechanics  at  Piraeus : 

Painters,  |1.14 ;  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  masons,  and  plasterers,  %  cents  each ;  infe- 
rior bands  ua  low  as  57  cents ;  journeymen  shoemakers,  for  each  pair  of  conntry  shoes, 
67  cents,  and  a  good  workmen  will  make  three  pairs  in  two  days.  Two  boatmen,  widi 
a  sail-boat,  will  earn  $1.52  for  a  long  day's  work.  Three  dollars  and  eighty  cents  per 
month  is  fbir  wages  for  a  servant  gin.  Most  mechanics  work  from  sunrise  to  sauset, 
taking,  in  summer,  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  two  hours  for  nooning,  dnring  which 
they  generally  take  a  nap.  House  rent  is  $7.60  per  month  for  a  fonr-roomed  tenement, 
and  $11.40  for  six  rooms.    A  workingman  can  get  his  meals  for  20  cents  a  day. 

MECHANICAL  AND  FARM  LABOR. 

Statement  aJiotoing  the  rate  ofvHigeB  paid  for  mechanioal  and  farm  labor  in  AihenSf  PfrsM, 
and  Syra,  Greece,  without  board,  in  the  year  1873. 


Oooapation. 

Athens  and 
PirsBus. 

Syra. 

Skilled  workmen  1 

Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers  or  mMons 

OfthlDet-makeni 

perday.. 

'""II!lI"I"iI.'.'.do!!r. 

10  90  to  $1  SO 
85  to    1  00 
W  to    1  00 
90  to    1  00 
80  to       90 
90  to    1  30 
80  to    1  40 
Mto    1  00 
75  to    1  00 
65  to       80 
90to    140 
70  to       90 
60  to    1  00 
60  to    1  SO 

100  to    1  40 

70  to       90 

1  00  to    190 

1  90  to    1  30 

70  to       80 

60 

50 

66 

900  to    500 

ISOto    900 
195  to    1  33 

|0  80to|0» 
6510      75 
80  to      8S 

Carpenters 

Coopers ................................ 

do.... 

....do.... 

75to      80 
75  to     n 

Miners 

do.... 

80  to      85 

Machinists 

do.... 

65  to      W 

Painters 

do 

60  to      85 

Plasterers 

do-... 

70  to      IS 

Shoemakers  ............................ 

do 

65  to      7B 

Stone-cutters 

do.... 

45  to      50 

Tailors 

do.... 

4S 

Tinsmiths 

do.... 

40  to      45 

Wheelwrights 

Ship-building: 

c»n«»te"-  {si^ldSi:::::::::::::: 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

40to      45 

Joiners 

Calkers 

do.... 

Blacksmiths , 

do.... 

do.... 

Farmlaborers: 

Experienced  hands 

30  to      40 

Ordinaiy  hands 

Common  laborers  at  other  than  £firm-work. . 

Female  servants 

Price  of  board : 

For  workmen 

For  workwomen 

do.... 

do  ... 

. .  per  month,  with  board . . 

per  week.. 

do.... 

'  'sOto      40 
300  to   400 

SOOto  9S5 
186 

PBICES  OP  PEOVISIONS,  aROCEBIES,  BTO. 

Statement  showing  (he  prioea  qf  provieione,  groceries,  €md  other  leading  articles  of  ooiMim^ 
iion,  with  house-rent  and  boara^  in  the  towns  of  Pirceus  and  Syra,  Greece,  in  tiie  year  1872. 


Articles. 


Flour:  PBOVISIOKB. 

Wheats  superihie.  of  Trieste {^^"^"^^^'^01^ 

Wheat,  of  the Ph»us Mills do.... 

Bye 

Corn-meal 

Beef: 

Fresh,  roasting-pieoes per  pound.. 

Fresh,  soup  pieces ♦. do.... 

Fresh,  rump-steaks do 

Corned do.... 

Veal: 

Fore^iuarters ,.do 

Bind-quarters do..., 

.      Cutleu do.... 


Qyra. 


10  071 
1007  to       08 
Kone. 
None. 

19  to  14 

19  to  14 

19  to  14 
Dane. 


13  to 
13  to 
13  to 


14 
14 
14 
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Statement  ehotoing  the  prioee  of  provisionSf  grooerieSf  ^c. — Continaed. 


Articles. 


PirsBUB. 


Syra. 


Hotton : 

Fore-qnarten perponnd. 

Leg do... 

Chops do... 

Pork: 

Fresh do... 

Corned  or  salted do... 

Bacon do... 

Hams,  smoked,  imported,  foreign do... 

Shoulders,  imported,  foreign ...do... 

SausageD,  imported,  foreign do... 

Sausages, freshly  made,  in  market .: do... 

Ijard do... 

Codfish,  diy do... 

Hackerel,  piokled do... 

Butter do... 

Cheese: 

Produced  in  the  country do... 

Swiss  and  Dutch do... 

Potatoes -■ do.,. 

Kice,(}enoa do... 

Beans do... 

liilk per^nllon. 

Eggs per  aozen. 

OROCKBIBS. 

Tea,  Oolong,  or  other  good  black per  pound. 

Coffee: 

Rio,  green do... 

Kio,  roasted sold  in  extremely  small  quantities. 

Sugar: 

Good  brown •.. 

Yellow  C 

White,  crushed per  pound. 

Molasses 


60  loi  to  10  II 

It    to       12 
11    to       12 


Sirup. 

Soap,  common per  pound. 

Starch do... 

'"•cWoo.. {^IZt 

Wood,  hard 1 perponnd. 

Wood,  pin© .*. do... 

Oil,  olive per  gallon. 

DOMBSnC  DBT  GOODS,  ETC. 

T-cloth per  piece  of  34  yards. 

Shirtings: 

Brown,  4^  standard  quality I>eryard. 

Bleached,  4-4,  standard  quality do  .. 

Sheetings,  bleached,  9-8,  standard  quality per  piece  of  40  yaids. 

Cotton-flannel,  medium  quality per  yard. 

Tickings,  goou quality do... 

IfouseUne  de  lafoes do... 

Satinets, medium  quality do... 

Boots,  men's per  pair. 

BOUSIS-IUEN'T. 

Four-roomed  tenements per  month. 

Six-roomed  tenements do  .. 


For  men,  (mechanics  or  other  workmen) per  week.. 

For  women  employed  in  factories do.. 

LODOINa. 

Tolerable  unfurnished  lodgings  can  be  procured  at  firom  $1.75  per  month 
for  one  room  and  13.80  per  month  for  two  rooms,  a  kitohen,  and  a 
small  ooort>.  Ko  taxes,  no  water,  nor  gas  laid  on ;  plenty  of  public 
fountains  with  good  water. 


$0  13  to  10  14 
13  to       14 


10  to 
Kone. 
Kone. 
36  to 
28  to 
40  to 
15  to 
20  to 
06    to 

None. 
22    to 

10  to 
20  to 
Olf  to 
04  to 
m  to 
20  to 
14  to 


11 


30 
45 
20 
25 
06k 

34 

14 
35 
03 
05 
03 
35 
15 


None. 

None. 


10 


38 


24  to 


16 

6 

03 

36 


15  to   17 


85  to   80 
25  to   27 


03 

04 

02  to 

02| 

12  to 

14 

25  to 


None. 
None. 

None. 
None. 

07  to 
56  to 


10 


06 


None. 
None. 


None. 
None. 


13 


65  to  70 


830  to  360 


07 

ii'oo'to'isoo' 


4  50  to  4  ( 


80  to 


30 
35 


800  to  850 


8  00  to  10  00 
12  00  to  15  00 


10  to 
15  to 
40  to 


30 
IS 
18 
45 
300 


10  00  to  13  00 
15  00  to  18  00 


1  50  to 
1  30  to 


800 
1  85 
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EXPENDITURES  OF  WORKINaMBN'S  FAMILIES. 

Statement  showing  the  average  weekly  expenditure  of  a  family  coneisHng  of  two  aduUf  m4 
two  children  in  Pir<BU8f  Oreeoe,  in  1872  and  1873. 


Articles. 


1673. 


im 


Floor  aod  bread 

Freeh,  coraed,  salted,  and  smoked  meats 

Cheese,  olives,  and  sundries 

Sasar 

Coffee 

Fish,  fresh  and  salt 

Soap,  starch,  salt,  pepper,  yinegar,  &o 

Potatoes  an4  oth^  vegetables 

Fmlts,  green  and  dried 

Fnel  for  cooking  only 

Oil  or  other  light 

Other  artioles 

Wine 

Tobacco 

Honse-rent 

For  edncational,  religions,  >nd  benevolent  o1\{ects . 


10  68 
57 
19 
17 
13 
19 
19 
39 
09 
19 


Total  -weekly 


494 


Clothing  -pet  year,  (partly  earned  hj  wife) . 
Taxes  per  year 

Weekly  earnings 


44  00 
Kooe. 


10  81 

» 
OS 

SI 


IS 
19 
18 
OS 
08 
01 
If 
M 


64 

16 


%K 


SSOO 


513 


The  average  weekly  expenditures  of  a  &mily  of  two  adults  and  five 
children  in  the  town  of.  Syra  were  foond  to  be  $3.50,  and  the  earnings 
of  the  same  family  from  $3.50  to  $450  per  week. 

OONDITION  OF  THE  WOBEINaOLASSES. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Bncberer,  United  States  vice-consul  at  Piraens,  under  date  of 
November  15, 1873,  writes : 

The  working-class  of  this  town  is,  goneraUy  speaking,  laborioos,  and  of  a  qniet  and 
peaoeftQ  character.  They  are  not  given  to  drinking  and  gambling.  They  liTO  Tsry 
eoonomicallyi  and  like  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
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Belgiam,  one  of  the  smaller  kingdoms  of  Europe,  is  a  perfect  bee-hive 
of  industry,  both  agricoltoral  and  mechanicaL  A  historical  sketch  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  some  of  those  indastries  wonld  be  extremely 
interesting,  if  space  admitted  of  its  presentation.  Although  small  in 
extent  of  territory,  it  embraces  peoples  entirely  distinct  in  language 
and  traditions.  Tne  Flemings  (Teutonic)  and  the  Walloons,  (Celtic,) 
distinguished  by  their  peculiar  dialects,  are  still  conspicuous  among  the 
pure  Germans,  Dutch,  and  French.  Like  the  French,  the  Belgians  are 
strongly  opposed  to  emigration  ;*  the  parents  being  unwilling  to  part 
with  their  children,  who  all  contribute  the  proceeds  of  their  labor  to  the 
common  stock,  and  although  the  wages  are  extremely  low,  even  after 
the  advance  in  1871  and  1872,  as  compared  with  those  of  England,  yet  the 
united  earnings  of  a  family  amount  to  a  considerable  sum.t  This  stay-at- 
home  policy  results,  of  course,  in  an  increase  of  the  population,  which,  in 
1871,  was  5,113,680— a  larger  number  per  square  mile  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.| 

The  government  of  Belgium  is  a  limited  constitutional  monarchy,  and 
was  established  in  its  present  form  in  1830.  The  country  had  been  pre- 
viously the  theater  of  almost  innumerable  wars  while  under  the  domin- 
ion successively  of  Spain  and  France,  and  while  forming  a  constituent 
part  of  Holland.  Indeed,  owing  to  its  geographical  position  Belgium 
has  been  the  battle-ground  of  Europe,  more  especially  in  the  fierce 
struggles  between  the  allied  powers  and  the  first  Napoleon.  The  pos- 
session of  Belgian  territory  had  always  been  regarded  by  Napoleon  as 

*"  The  number  of  emigrants  from  Belgiom  diiriog  the  past  fifty-foar  years  w»s  but  a 
little  over  20;000;  as  wiu  be  seen  by  the  foUowing  statement : 

Daring  the  decade  from  1820  to  1830 ^ 28 

Daring  the  decade  from  1831  to  1840 22 

Daring  the  decade  from  1841  to  1850 5,074 

Daring  the  decade  from  1851  to  1860 4,738 

Daring  the  decade  from  1861  to  1870 7,416 

Daring  the  year  1871 168 

Daring  the  year  1872 964 

Daring  the  year  1873 1,306 

Daring  the  year  1874 705 

Total 20,421 

t  The  director  of  the  paper-mm  at  Hay  stated  to  the  author  that  the  earnings  of  one 
fKoily,  consisting  of  fother  and  seyeral  sons  and  daughters,  exceeded  10,000  francs 
($2)000)  in  the  year  1871.  At  Jumet^  the  seat  of  glass-works,  many  families  own  the 
hooses  in  which  they  live ;  some  workmen  being  worth  50,000  francs. 

t  The  fonowing  table  shows  the  population  of  Belgium  by  provinces  and  per  square 
mile  on  the  31st  of  December,  1871 : 


Prorinoee. 


s 


III 


7=3 

P4 


Jkiiiwurp  . 


Flanden,  West . 
flaaden,  East .. 


TAbfn 

Umwmrg .... 
T^nTwuboqrg. , 
STanrar 


831.73 
382.96 
834.67 
999.  (^ 
72Le2 
893.88 
412.34 
417. 76 
660.25 


497,017 
887,905 
670,833 
840,512 
900.595 
598,458 
200,668 
204,037 
313,655 


175.52 

270.46 

207.39 

280.17 

24L7a 

206.80 

83.18 

46.18 

85.69 


454.  nd 
700.50 
537.25 
725.75 
CUfl.75 
53!^  50 
215.50 
119.  fiO 
222.00 


Total. 


29, 455. 16 


5,113,680 


173.60 


449.50 
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of  vast  importance  as  an  advanced  post  from  which  he  might  proceed 
to  other  conquests.  Under  the  rale  of  France,  Belgiam  suffered  severely 
from  the  conscription  laws,  which  deprived  the  country  of  its  active 
laborers.  The  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions  of  Belgium  are 
numerous.  To  prevent  the  misery  and  frequently  the  crime  arising 
from  the  want  of  employment  among  the  working-classes,  charity- work- 
shops have  been  established  in  Ghent,  Li^ge,  and  other  towns.  The 
able-bodied  are  paid  according  to  their  work,  and  the  aged  and  infirm 
according  to  their  necessities.  In  each  commune  is  a  bureau  de  biet^ 
faisance  for  assisting  the  poor  with  money,  food,  and  clothing.  Belgiam 
is  abundantly  rich  in  various  kinds  of  minerals,  as  coal,  iron,  calamine, 
&c.,  forming  a  valuable  source  of  employment  to  many  thousands  of  its 
inhabitants.  Its  iron-mines  are  extensive.  Marble  also  is  abundant  in 
many  parts  of  Belgium. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  chief  industries  which  enter  into  competition  with  similar  pro- 
ductions of  England  and  the  (Jnited  States  are  glass  and  glass-ware, 
iron,  machinery,  and  various  other  manufactures  of  iron,  paper,  and 
woolen  cloths.  Its  chief  export  to  the  United  States  is  window-glass, 
the  abundance  of  raw  materials  and  cheapness  of  labor  enabling  them 
to  compete  successfully  with  New  Jersey  and  Western  Pennsylvania. 
In  bar-iron  and  rails,  and  in  some  kinds  of  machinery,  Belgium  is  able 
to  underbid  England  in  European  and  other  markets. 

The  extent  and  variety  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  are  indi- 
cated in  the  following : 


Statement  showing  the  iniports  of  merdhandidefi'om  Belgivm  into  the  United  Statee  dwring  ike 
fieoal  year  ended  June  30, 1874. 


Articles. 


QojuititietL 


ValoM. 


"WBMM  OP  DUTT. 


Articles  of  the  United  States  brought  back 

Chemicals,  dyes,  &o ^.... 

Coffee pounds.. 

Horse-hair,  used  for  weaylng do... 

Hides  andsUns 

Paper  materials ponnds. 

All  other  articles 


1.188,590 


10,515,033 


ToisiX  tree  ot  duty. 


DUTUBLB. 

Beer,  ale,SM gallons. 

Books,  &o 

BnuM  and  manaCaclnres  of 

Breadstaift,  bxurley bnshels. 

Buttons,  &o 

Chemicals,  &o . 
Chiccory. 


8,106 


.pounds. 


Cotton,  manoijiustnres  of 

Eiurthenware 

Fancy  goods 

Flax  and  manufactures  of 

Fruits  of  all  kinds 

Qlass  and  glass'ware 

Iron  and  steel : 

Pig-iron pounds. 

Bar-iron do... 

SheeMron do... 

other  manufiictures  of 

Leather,  man  o&ctures  of 

Paintings,  &c 

Paper  and  manufactures  of 

SilK.  manufactures  of 

Spirits  and  wines 

wood  mana£ftctures 


99,518 

ios^'ioe' 


9,707,231 
894. 8S8 
114,845 


37.  ass 

MS.  916 
58,474 

510,  oe 

»,«7S 


1,148,T« 


9.9tt 

6.m 

9S,SSS 

%jn 

33,631 

<«• 

«sl5l 

4,035 

16,59 

S9,fli 

117,  OM 

a,04X5« 

11,  in 
7.UT 
157.9a 
59.069 
47.519 
57.719 
3a«57 

m,m 

40.109 
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Statement  showing  the  imports  of  merdhandise  from  Belgiumj  ^c. — Continaed. 


Articles. 


QnaatitieB. 


Values. 


Wool: 

Baw , t.poQnds.. 

Hanafaotores  of 

Zinc,  spelter,  Sui 

An  other  artioles 


58,717 


$12,090 
429, 170 
104,196 
796,437 


Total  dutiable 

Total  free  of  duty. 


4,578,675 
1. 148, 766 


Total  Imports  of  merchandise. , 


5,737,441 


Total  imports  of  merohaadise,  1873 $5,711,077 

Total  importa  of  merchandise.  1873 5,580,  461 

Total  imports  of  merchandise,  1871 4,178,714 

BELGIAN  HUSBANDRY. 

Since  1830  the  agricaltaral  condition  of  the  coantry  has  been  much 
improved,  and  while  it  is  not  intended  to  enter  at  large  upon  this  topic, 
yet  the  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  attractive  appearance  of  the 
coantry  presented  to  the  author  as  he  passed  through  it,  in  several 
directions,  demands  a  passing  notice.  The  golden  grain  was  literally 
ready  for  the  sickle,  or  the  reaping-hook,  for,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of 
labor,  the  improvements  in  agricultural  machinery  were  then  used  to 
but  a  limited  extent  in  Belgium  and  the  countries  of  Continental 
Europe. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  Chambers's  Journal  afford  interesting 
information  on  the  subject  under  consideration : 

In  Eastern  Flanders,  of  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  seventy-two  are  sown  with  cereals  and 
plants  used  in  manufactures ;  twenty-eight  with  roots  and  forage ;  but  to  the  latter  must 
be  added  thirty-one  acres  of  after-crop,  which  gives  fifty-nine  as  affording  excellent  food 
for  cattle,  superior  to  common  meadows,  and  which  shows  how  poor  land  can  pay  a 
rent  of  five  pounds  an  acre.  The  second  sowing  consists  of  turnips  and  sjsergula,  a^r 
colza,  flax,  and  early  potatoes;  and  thdksarrot,  which  is  sold  in  the  spnng  with  the 
preceding  crops,  and  carefulljr  hoed  Mter  they  have  been  taken  away.  The  clovers 
have  occupied  the  flp:ound  during  the  winter,  leaving  it  clear  for  Apill  sowing ;  and 
the  giant  cabbage  develops  during  the  cold  season,  making  a  stem  some  six  feet  high, 
and  giving  abundant  and  excellent  leaves  tor  milch-cows.  Culture  thus  pushed  to  the 
extreme  necessarily  requires  some  capital,  and  it  is  reckoned  that,  through  a  system 
of  risorous  parsimony  and  saving,  double  the  sum  per  acre  is  used  in  Belgium  to  that 
employed  in  England,  and  two-thirds  more  on  the  best  farms.  In  this  way  the  most 
dense  population  in  Earope  can  subsist  on  a  soil  so  little  favored  by  nature. 

Turning  to  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Belgium,  all,  as  has  been  said,  is  charm- 
ing—«very  road  is  bordered  with  trees ;  not  a  rise  in  the  ground  is  seen ;  aU  is  calm, 
nniform,  and  presents  an  image  of  quiet,  comfort,  and  peace.  Each  house  is  detached 
and  surrounded  with  large  apple-orcnards  hedged  in  by  box,  holly,  or  hawthorn,  where 
the  cows  are  brought  to  feed  every  morning  and  evening.  It  is  of  one  story  only  and 
thatched,  containing  four  rooms — tne  first  for  meals,  the  second  for  the  dairy  and  pre- 
paring the  food  for  cattle,  and  the  others  for  sleeping-rooms.  The  old-fashioned  oak 
Inmiture  is  a  model  of  brightness ;  tin  and  copper  utensils  shine  on  the  walls,  which 
are  whitewashed.  The  garden  is  gay  with  wall-flowers,  dahlias,  and  hydrangeas,  and 
the  florists'  flowers  which  are  to  be  shown  at  Ghent. 

Outside,  everything  is  in  its  place ;  nothing  spoils  the  greenswi^ ;  the  ditch  and 
the  manure-heap  are  oanished ;  the  latter  is  always  under  the  roof  of  the  stable  or  cow- 
shed. In  this  stand  five  or  six  large  cows,  the  constant  care  of  the  farmer's  wife,  who 
givee  them  abundance  of  green  meat  in  summer,  with  straw,  hay,  and  a  kind  of  waiin 
soup,  mixed  with  carrots,  turnips,  or  rye,  in  winter.  Thanks  to  this  nourishment,  and 
the  constant  rest  they  enjoy,  tne  animals  give  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  quarts  of 
milk  daily.  The  tools  are  simple,  but  of  £st-c]ass  construction  :  the  plow  is  light, 
drawn  by  one  horse,  and  works  with  ease  and  regularity.  The  harrows  are  of  various 
kinds,  triangular,  rectangular,  and  parallelogram ;  but  the  special  tool  with  which  the 
Fleming  has  fertilized  lands,  dried  up  marshes,  and  forced  back  the  sea,  is  the  spade. 
The  proverb  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  is:  **The  spade  is  a  gold  mine  to  the  peas- 
anfc.  and  different  kinds  are  made  for  light  or  heavy  soil. 
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The  fielcU  are  mostly  sqaare,  and  rarely  contain  more  than  an  acre;  the  ^^roandis 
carved  symmetrically,  the  center  bein?  the  highest,  so  that  the  water  drains  down 
equally  in  all  directions.  Ronnd  the  neld,  and  a  toot  lower,  extends  a  strip  of  grasB, 
three  or  four  yards  wide ;  still  lower,  a  hedge  is  planted,  which  is  cut  eveiy  seven 
years;  and  finally,  the  plot  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  bordered  with  trees  of  larger 
growth.  Thus  each  piece  famishes  rich  grass,  firewood  every  seven  years,  and  timber 
for  boilding  every  thirty  years.  The  plow  is  generally  used,  bnt  every  seven  years  the 
subsoil  is  turned  to  the  top  by  the  spade,  and  thus  it  acquires  a  depth  unknown  toidl 
but  the  best  gardens ;  the  principal  object  being  to  produce  flax  and  butter,  not  cere- 
als.   The  best  farmers  never  sell  their  com,  but  allow  their  cattle  to  eonsume  it. 

Unhappily,  the  farm-laborer  there,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  does  not  eoijoy  much  com- 
fort; working  harder  than  most  men,  he  is  the  worst  fed.  Rye-bread,  potatoes, 
beans,  buttermilk,  without  meat  or  bacon,  is  the  usual  fare ;  chiccory  the  constant 
drink ;  beer  reserved  for  Sondays  and  fair-aays.  His  wages  vary  from  ten  pence  to  t 
shilling,  and  he  could  never  live  upon  it  did  not  all  the  members  of  his  family  wmk 
without  ceasing.  When  the  day's  work  is  ended,  often  by  moonlight,  the  father  culti- 
vates his  small  field ;  his  wife  and  daughters  take  up  the  poorly-paid  lace- work,  in- 
stead of  the  old  spinning-wheel,  which  steam  has  superseded ;  his  sons,  when  thdr 
field-work  is  done,  bring  up  rabbits  for  the  London  market.  Their  little  hands  pick 
up  every  tuft  of  herbage  on  the  roadside,  and  open  up  a  large  trade  of  exportatioD  not 
to  be  despised.  From  Ostend  alone  there  come  to  us  1,200,000  rabbits  every  vear ;  these 
are  skiuued  and  cleaned  in  Belgium,  where  the  skin  is  used  for  the  making  of  hats. 
Yet,  although  their  life  is  so  hard,  the  towns  do  not  attract  the  rural  popolation.  Habit 
and  family  traditions  bind  them  to  the  plow. 

While  grain  is  the  chief  prodact,  flax  is  largely  cultivated,  especially 
in  Flanders.  The  qaality  and  mode  of  dressing  which  is  practic>^  there 
is  considered  superior  to  that  of  any  other  conntry,  and  no  doabt  the 
superior  quality  of  the  lace  fabricated  in  Ghent,  Bruges,  Malines,  Mech- 
lin, and  Antwerp,  as  well  as  in  Brussels,  is  in  part  due  to  the  excellence 
of  the  raw  material. 

The  farmers  who  raise  their  own  flax  generally  spin  and  weave  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  their  domestic  wear,  and  sometimes  for  sale  in 
the  home  market,  while  the  principal  part  of  the  crop  is  reserved  for 
conversion  into  fabrics  as  lace,  ticks,  checks,  and  thread  for  exporta- 
tion. 

WAGES  AND  SUBSISTENCE 

Before  presenting  information  in  regard  to  the  CQst  and  conditioD  of 
labor  in  Belgium,  obtained  in  1872,  personally  and  through  the  assist- 
ance of  others,  tne  author  submits  some  data  of  a  similar  character, 
but  which  were  collected  and  published  in  previous  years. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  bureaus  of  statistics  of  Europe,  while 
they  have  gathered,  collated,  and  published  detailed  information  on 
various  subjects,  in  many  cases  thoroughly  classified,  which,  in  this 
utilitarian  age,  may  be  regarded — ^at  least  in  a  country  like  the  (Tnited 
States,  whose  chief  concerns  are  of  a  commercial  and  industrial  charac- 
ter— as  not  of  primary  importance,  have  hitherto  given  but  a  limited 
share  of  attention  to  the  great  industrial  and  commercial  interesta  All 
knowledge  is  valuable,  but  while  we  are  members  of  civil  communities, 
the  material  interests  of  these  communities  should  not,  it  is  submitted, 
be  regarded  as  of  secondary  importance.  It  is  true  that  commercial  in- 
formation is,  to  some  extent,  gathered  and  imparted  by  govemroental 
authorities,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  valuable 
facts  relating  to  the  industrial,  and  a  large  part  of  those  relating  to  the 
commercial  interests,  of  the  various  peoples,  are  procured  by  mdivid 
uals  or  by  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  commercial  or  industrial 
associations. 

With  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  which  country  has  made  diligent 
inquiries  into  the  rewards  and  condition  of  the  working-classes  of  other 
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coaDtries,  for  the  parpose  of  comparison  with  those  of  her  own  work- 
people, and  of  occasional  inqniries  by  other  governments  into  instances 
of  widespread  suffering,  arising  from  the  depressed  condition  of  some 
particular  indastry,  no  official  publications  have  been  found  from  which 
to  draw  such  information  as  was  required  in  the  preparation  of  this 
report 

A  notable  exception  to  the  above  is  here  acknowledged  with  the  more 
pleasure  as  it  affords  occasion  to  refer  to  that  eminent  scientist,  the 
^^  father  of  modern  statistics,'' the  late  M.  Adolphe  Quetelet,director  of  the 
royal  observatory  of  Belgium.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  one  else,  is  due 
the  origin  and  successftd  establishment  of  the  International  Statistical 
Congress,  which  held  its  first  session  at  Brussels  in  September,  1853.  The 
statistics  of  industry  engaged  the  attention  of  the  congress  and  some 
data  were  submitted,  the  forms  for  which  had  previously  been  prepared 
by  the  central  committee  of  statistics  and  approved  by  the  minister  of 
the  interior.  Before  submitting  the  plains  to  the  cougress  it  was  deemed 
wise  to  subject  them  to  the  test  of  experiment ;  the  blanks  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  provincial  statistical  committees  with  explanations  as  to 
the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  many  took  an  interest  in  the  kind  of  in- 
formation to  be  obtained,  and  zealously  set  about  gathering  materi- 
als ;  others  recoiled  before  a  task  which  they  did  not  think  could  lead 
to  exact  satisfactory  results.  In  consequence  of  delays  and  hesitations 
inseparable  from  a  new  and  difficult  work  confided  to  the  good  will  of 
I)ersons  absorbed  with  their  own  duties,  the  time  rolled  away,  and  when 
the  congress  met  the  central  committee  had  not  received  sufficient  replies 
to  make  their  submission  to  the  congress  practicable  as  a  test.  Later,  how- 
ever, the  information  was  obtained  and  compiled  by  M.  Ducpetiaux,  and 
was  published  by  the  central  commission  of  statistics  in  1855.  *  Whether 
in  the  value  of  the  information  afforded,  in  its  fullness  of  detail  or  its 
arrangement,  this  admirable  work  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  model, 
and  now  that  the  mutations  in  the  cost  and  condition  of  labor  have 
destroyed  its  value  for  contemporary  purposes,  it  is  a  subject  of  deep 
regret  that  it  has  not  been  periodic^ly  followed  by  publications  pre- 
I)ared  upon  the  same  plan,  in  which  ftiU  and  trustworthy  information  of 
a  similar  character  might  be  brought  down  to  the  most  recent  date.  As 
both  labor  and  subsistence  have  t^preciated  in  the  two  decades  which 
have  intervened  since  the  prices  given  in  the  work  under  consideration 
were  obtained,  the  author  of  this  report  contents  himself  with  the  trans- 
lation and  presentation  of  a  fBW  of  the  tables  published  by  M.  Ducpe- 
tiaux. 

*  Budget  ^conomiques  des  olassee  onvri^res  en  Belgiqne,  snbsistaoceB,  salaires,  popa- 
latioDy  par.  Ed.  Docpetiaaz,  inspecteur  g^D^ral  des  prisons,  et  des  ^tabliasements  de 
bienfiiisance,  membre  de  la  oommission  central  de  statistqne,  etc.,  BmxeUee,  1855. 
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WAGES  m  1854. 
Average  daily  wages  paid  in  varioue  branches  of  industry  in  Belgium, 


Industries. 

1 

a 

^ 

1 

1 

Indostries. 

i 

1 

1 

i 

0 

Coke  and  ooal 

Oentt. 
41.4 

40.2 
88.6 
2S.S 

3L4 
39 

51.6 
82.8 

16 
16 
39.4 

31 
25 

Cents. 
24.4 

2L4 
14.4 
1&2 

20 

14.8 

13.6 
15 

10.8 
8.4 
1&8 

21.6 
12.2 

Oentt. 
17 

ia4 

9 
7.4 

11 
12.4 

14.8 
8 

9 

7 

1L6 

9.2 
5 

Cents. 
14.4 

1L8 

a4 

7.4 

13 
11 

14 

9.8 
6 
11-2 

10 
7.2 

Silk 

Cents. 
25 

26 

28 

35.6 
24.2 

29 
19.2 

2&8 
3a6 

29.2 
29.6 
32 

Cents. 

ia8 

12.2 
15.8 

14.2 

10 

23.4 
12.2 

15.4 
13w8 

17 

a8 

15.8 

Cents 
7.6 
6.8 
9.2 

9l3 

7.6 

10 
6.4 

a2 

7.6 

7.8 
7.6 
0 

Gted. 
118 

Metallnrey: 
Chief  estAblishments. . 

Ribbons,  fringe,  ^ 

Gas-fsotory 

114 

Artlsana* 

Wood: 

Factory-bands 

Artisans    

!( 

Slate-fjEMJtories,  &c. : 

5 

Factory-bands 

Artisans 

Leather: 

Factory-bands 

Artisans 

Paper  and  printing : 

Factory-bands 

Artisans 

84 

Glass-factories : 
Pactory-hands 

a4 

Artisans 

ft) 

Manuftories  of  linen,dto.: 

Factory-bands 

Artiwuis  .--..... 

% 

Chemical  prodnots : 

Factory-hands 

Artisans 

5 

Wool 

If 

Cotton : 

Yarions  trades 

5 

General  average... 

Artisans 

29.8 

14.2 

10.8 

T.8 

*  By  "  artisans"  here  is  meant  persons  working  by  themselves  for  their  own  aoooont  or  that  of  tbs 
manofacturer. 

WAGES  IN  Lll!GE. 

Average  w<iges  per  day  paid  to  male  laborers  in  thefoUotoing  indtuiries. 

[The  franc  oompated  at  20  cents.] 
Cannon  fonndery : 

Founders $1  00  |0  34 

Laborers 35  30 

Adjusters 60  32 

Smiths 1  00  36 

Strikers 40  34 

Turners 50  36 

Joiners • 45  35 

Bfasons 50  33 

Iron- works : 

Firemen 85 

Smiths 50 

Puddlers 70 

Laborers 29' 

Zinc  fekotoiy : 

Hoars  of  labor.  'W^-rfm^yp-    Min^i"""- 

Foreman 18  $0  69 

Laborers ^...          12  47 

Stone-cutters 12  50 

Machinist 10  fO  57 

Joiner 10  40 

Fireman 10  45 


GHENT. 

Daily  wages  of  factory  hands  in  Ohent. 

Maximnm.  ICnimaiB. 

Males |2  00  |0  25^ 

Females 41  18 

Boys,  (12  to  16  years) ^ 26  09 

Children  under  12  years 10  06 
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Taking  the  number  of  working  days  in  a  year  at  278,  (deducting  for 
holidays,  absence,  accidental  interruptions,  &c.,)  the  average  earnings 
per  year  would  be — 

For  males  at  an  average  of  48  cents $131  44 

For  females  at  an  average  of  Scents 75  84 

For  boys  of  12  to  16  at  an  average  of  17^  cents 48  65 

The  lowest  possible  weekly  expenses  of  a  factory  laborer's  family 
with  four  young  children  in  Ghent  ai:e  thus  given : 

Bread,  (wheat  and  rye) $0  92 

Flour 02 

Onions 02 

Potatoes 45 

Butter 48 

Clothing 16 

Coffee  and  chiccory 11 

Fuel  and  light 20 

8oap  and  starch 07 

MUk 04 

Rice 05 

Yinegar,  pepper,  and  salt 06^ 

Total 243i 

In  cases  of  sickness  aid  is  given  by  relief  associations  instituted  among 
workingmen,  which  pay  during  sickness  to  laborers — 

first  class,  per  week $1  50 

Second  class,  per  week 90 

Third  dass,  per  week 45 

INOOME  Am>  EXPENDITUBE. 


Average  annual  income  of  workingmen* 

8  famil 

tea  in  Belgium, 

% 

1 

Wages  or  salary  of— 

"sf 

Provinodof— 

m 

O 

TotaL 

Brftbont 

First 

960  19 
95  16 

143  38 
58  40 
99  18 

135  30 
55  00 
93  60 

110  00 
60  00 
74  00 

190  00 
58  40 
109  98 

$17  40 
22  25 
31  50 

11  61 

15  30 

16  39 
15  00 
18  00 

"iooo 

20  00 

12  00 
27  60 

136  53 
44  07 
55  00 

33  13 
31  74 
44  44 
80  00 
21  00 
15  00 
12  00 

34  00 

50  00 
40  00 

$14  60 
21  09 
28  68 
6  15 
12  88 
18  12 
10  00 
4160 
80  00 

"3966 

61  00 

238  00 

742 

$128  78 
189  57 

Second 
Third. 
First 

25»  56 

Slanders,  Bast... 

109  29 

Second 
Tlikd. 
First.. 
Second 
Third. 
First.. 
Second 
Third. 

First.. 
Second 
Third. 
First 

159  10 

214  25 

Handera,  West... 

Faim-laborer 

160  00 

Shoemaker  and  one  ionmeyman. 
Jonmeyman-oarpen  tor 

174  20 

205  00 

Antwerp 

Day 'laborer .- 

62  00 

Weaver 

128  00 

Carpenter, with  son  and  two  Jonr- 
neymen 

253  00 

Lfmbonrg 

Farm>laborer 

152  00 

Foreman  of  dliptillery  .  r  r  -  t  - . , . , 

170  98 

Gardener........ 

238  00 

liainwnt 

79  50 
160  16 
223  60 
125  30 
206  50 
300  00 
60  00 
62  60 

135  00 

68  00 

174  72 

206  40 

19  08 

50  88 

156  88 

Second 
Third. 
First.. 
Second 
Third. 
First.. 
Second 
Third. 

First- 
Second 
Third. 

Fireman  .r 

160  16 

Blhcksmith 

76  32 
46  99 
10  00 
41  60 
15  00 
492 

111  30 
20  87 

"eo'w 

20  00 
40  40 

'4316* 

"3606" 
3191 

239  40 
68  00 
19  00 

200  00 

410  22 

TAMm         

Priater 

193  16 

Workman  in  warehouse. 

259  60 

Coppersmith 

421  60 

TTarmiT 

Joiner 

131  00 

139  92 

sons........ 

364  40 

Mason 

20  00 
02  40 
60  00 

10  00 
44  68 
44  80 

160  00 

Shoemaker ...................... 

293  eo 

Carpenter 

513  20 
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LABOB  IN  EUBOPE  AND  AMERICA* 


Average  annual  esepentUture  of  workingmen'e  famiHee  in  Bdgium. 


OcoapatioD. 

II 

"^1 

Op 

ll 
3o 

J 

TotiL 

Brahant  

First 

1199  00 
179  04 
937  48 
114  63 
159  80 
179  94 
138  80 
175  91 
199  10 

118  17 
199  65 
916  40 
170  19 
156  90 
918  17 
159  11 
146  08 
368  88 
954  59 
939  57 
386  35 

119  99 
133  04 
395  40 
156  50 
999  68 
306  59 

"•8'47 
8  14 
1  56 
1  50 
1  45 

10  00 
998 
590 

*""i*66" 

380 

'*"4'66 
1  50 
106 
320 

11  66 
3  40 
690 
640 
190 

50 

"ii'oi' 

57  87 

•4  00 
340 
598 
1  73 
9  15 
196 
889 

'■"7*46 

353 

408 

24  95 

600 

10  67 

455 

3  71 

10  94 

29  68 

16  13 

549 

UM 

900 

446 

19  00 

940 

15  06 

93  90 

|196n 
1T7  91 

Second 
Third. 
First.. 

95196 

Fhuidere,Bii8t... 

117  » 

Second 

Third. 

First.. 

Second 

Third. 

First.. 

Second 

Third 

First.. 

Second 

Third. 

First.. 

163  45 

176  3S 

Flanders,  West . . 

Farm-laborer 

147  fi 

Shoemaker  and  one  Joomeyman 

177  49 

905  46 

Antwerp ........ 

Day-laSorer.....'. 

191  70 

Weaver 

197  73 

Iiiinboiirg.  .>..... 

915  15 
176  19 

Foreman  of  distiUerr 

170  87 

ci»Ti\tM^^r     . .                 . 

SMtt 

HftinftTit 

156  86 

Second 
Third. 
First.. 
Second 
Third. 
First.. 
Second 
Third. 
First.. 
Second 
Third. 

Fireman 

16016 

Blacksmith 

410  SS 

LieRe 

Printer .' , 

973  05 

Workman  In  warehouse 

951  96 

Coppersmith - 

403  99 

Namnr 

Joiner 

199  49 

Grardener .  . 

138  09 

Lnxembonrg 

Mason 

337  40 
165  90 

Shoemaker 

9sseo 

Carpenter ...... 

387  59 

Detailed  statement  of  income  and  expenditure  of  a  laborer's  famUy^of  m 
persons  in  the  district  of  Brussels. 

[1  hectoliter =9l  84  hnshels.  lkilog.= 9. 9046  pounds.  1  franes:  90  oents,  in  United  Stateeegnivakatt] 

mCOBfB. 

From  wages : 

Of  hofiband,  270  days,  72  centimes  (14.4  cents) |3d  88 

30  days,  2  francs  (40  cents) 12  00 

Of  son  of  18  years,  270  days,  7!i  centimes  (14.4  cents) 38  88 

30  days,  2  francs  (40  cents) 12  00 

Of  son  of  16  years,  100  days,  54  centimes  (10.8  cents) 10  80 

$112  56 

From  other  resources: 
75  acres  of  land  rented : 

4  hectoliters  wheat,  at  $3.60 14  40 

4  hectoliters  rye,  at  $2.20 8  80 

500  kilograms  potatoes,  at  $1.60  per  100  kilograms 8  00 

78  kilograms  butter,  at  40  cents 31  20 

6940 

1  calf,  $5;  1  fat  pig,  $25 30  00 

Prodnots  of  garden : 

170  kilograms  hops,  $22.88 ;  fruits  and  vegetables,  $9.60 ;  tobacco,  $1.40  ..      33  88 

Total  income 238  84 
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KXPBKDtrURE.  , 

PioviBions : 

1  hectoliter  wheat,  at  |3.60 |3  60 

20  hectoliters  rye,  at  t2.20 44  00 

1,000  kilograms  potatoes,  at  |1.60  per  100  kilograms 16  00 

Vegetables 10  00 

75  kilograms  pork,  at  18  cents 13  50 

10  kilograms  beef,  at  20  cents 2  00 

25  kilograms  batter,  at  32  cents 8  00 

Milk 3  00 

400  eggs,  at  80  cents  per  100 3  20 

Salt,  spices,  &c 6  00 

25  kilograms  coflTee,  at  40  cents 10  00 

10  kilograms  chiocory,  at  10  cents 1  00 

150  liters  beer,  at  If  cents 2  40 

$122  70 

Bent: 

For  dwelling,  containing  1  kitchen,  2  bedrooms,  1  pantry  and 

stable,  also  small  ffarden 17  00 

75acresoffiEirminghuid,  and  20  acres  garden 20  00 

27  00 

Clothing: 

Husband— 2  pantaloons,  $2.60;  2  vests,  |1.20;  2  Jackets, 
$1.10,'  2  bloQses,  t2.40;  2  cravats,  40  cents;  2  handker- 
chief, 30  cents;  3  linen  shirts,  $1.95:  2  drawers,  50 
cents;  2  caps,  60  cents;  2  pairs  socks,  45  cents;  1  pair 
shoes,  $1.20;  4  pairs  wooden  shoes,  50  cents $13  20 

Son  of  18  years,  $13.20;  son  of  16  years,  $8 21  20 

34  40 

Wife— 1  cotton  dress,  $1.60;  2  petticoats,  $1.60;  2  linen 
shirts,  $1.20 ;  3  neck-handkerohiefiB,  60  cents ;  2  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  20  cents ;  2  pairs  stockings,  50  cente ;  2 
Jackets.  80  cents ;  2  aprons,  40  cents ;  3  pairs  wooden 
shoes,  30  cents ;  1  pair  shoes,  50  cents ;  3  hats,  40  cents ; 
pins,  ACyb  cents 8  15 

Daaghter  of  13  years,  $4 ;  daughter  of  10  years,  $2.40....        6  40 

— — — —      14  55 

4895 

Bedding: 

1  mattrass,  $1 ;  2  sheets,  $1 ;  2  covers,  (cotton,)  80  cents;  bolster, 

20  cents;  straw  for  mattrass,  20  cents 3  20 

Bed  and  bedding  for  sons,  $3iK);  bed  and  bedding  for  daoghters,  $2.       5  20 

8  40 

Sundries: 

Foel— 3,500  kUograms  coal,  at  $3.05  per  100  kilograms 10  50 

Light— 10  liters  oil,  at  15cents 1  50 

Washing— 20  kilograms  soap,  at  10  cents 2  00 

Sewing-tiiread,  n^dles,  Ao 60 

Maintenance  of  dwelling , 1  60 

Pnrchase,  &c,  of  famlture 60 

Taxes  and  other  contributions • 1  93 

Tools  for  farming 1  36 

Expense  on  fiirm  for  seeds,  &4> • 8  00 

^^  2809 

Church,  30  cents;  books,  pens,  paper,  dtc,  60  cents;  amusement,  60  cents; 
tobacco,  $1.40 2  90 

Total  expenditure .'. 238  04 

.    JUdJJXOE, 

Income $238  84 

Expenditure 238  04 

Surplus 80 
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Table  showing  ddaiU  of  incotne  and  eacpendHure  of  worJemen^B  families  Ui  the  provinm  rf 

Briibant,  Belgiumf  in  1854. 


ImooDts  expressedln  United  States  gold  d 

olltfs- 

■thefhu 

Qocomp 

atedat20eentB. 

CityofNiyelles. 

▼aL 

Commime  of  Hsa* 
tain. 

First 
dass. 

Seoond 
daas. 

Third 
class. 

First 
class. 

e^^,.^A 

Third 
class. 

First 
class. 

Second 
class. 

Third 

dm. 

Bxpeiues. 

daas. 

} 

1 

1 

1 

H 
O   . 

1 

! 

1 

a 

I.~OV  ▲  PHT8ICAL  OB  UATESOAL  NA- 
TUBE. 

Wliea€>bread 

a$78  62 

isooo 

$4  00 
30  00 

ss 

Bye-bread 

&I65S2 

lUxed  bread 

et78  62 
y21  84 

d|87  36 
M7  6S 

««72  80 
^32  76 
«i&20 

Meat 

<14  56 
520 
520 
7  48 
1  46 
572 

16  00 
400 
200 
200 
200 
200 

16  00 
800 
300 
500 
400 
240 

12  00 
mlO  00 
400 
500 
400 
240 
240 
16  00 
12  00 
820 
800 
300 
300 
100 
200 
120 
200 
24« 

JB2  76 
60 

Hilk,  eggs,  aad  fish 

364 
3  Vi 
166 
333 

437 

p8  73 

1  66 

3  64 

4  16 

Batter,  ml,  and  lard 

572 
*'*8*74 

"s'oo 

29  70 

468 
208 
8  74 
240 

"32*00 

697 

Spices,' salt,  ^ 

216 

Tea,  coffee,  and  oblooory 

Beer  older  and  wine 

16  « 
460 

Rent 

12  06 

21  50 

1  60 

624 

3  12 

4  37 
1  04 

11  96 
14  00 
2  00 
10  40 
4  37 
260 

15  60 
2160 
300 
11  44 
4  16 
520 
1  66 
200 

12  00 
600 
200 
800 
120 
200 

12  00 

10  00 
200 
800 
200 
300 
80 

Clothing 

4lfl0 

Bedding 

Fuel 

400 
1  56 

250 

800 
208 
599 

89 

Lif'ht 

208 

Washing 

831 

Care  of  neidth.  bath.  Ac 

Treatment  in  sickness 

Repair  and  maintenance  of  dwelling. 
Parohaee  and  repair  of  furniture  . . . 
Contributions  and  taxes 

80 
40 
40 

120 
160 
120 

500 

200 

200 

300 

800 
40 

200 

SO 

PoMt'Age  and  ntb^r  expenses 

For  tools,  (excluding  flrat  purchase) . 
( Jost  of  orarden  or  land  -^,,,,--.,.... 

ioo 

1  00 

1  60 

200 

240 

600 

Total  ,...,  r  -,,,-.,,... . 

164  14 

171  77 

186  80 

92  40 

116  20 

137  60 

161  56 

180  S« 

230  31 

Church 

School 

'"S40 

4« 

Books,  iko 

100 

Snbsorintion.  Ao».  in  charitv. ,^.,^^. 

SavingS'bank ......  . t. ,...#-,. r...-- 

Total 

400 

5# 

1  60 
200 
160 

m.— FOB  LUXUBIB8. 

200 
1  04 

187 
104 

206 
140 

60 
160 

1  20 

200 

80 

333 
1  04 

665 
1  04 

59 

Tobacco 

104 

Ornament  in  dress.................. 

Pnhlic  feati-viiaea.  Ajd 

TntArAflt  on  loans    .........        .. 

52 

■  •■"" 

Total 

304 

343 

348 

220 

400 

520 

437 

769 

686 

Total  flxpenses  ...«■« 

167  18 

175  20 

190  28 

.  94  60 

120  20 

142  80 

164  97 

19195 

94990 

nrcom. 
Father's  wages 

93  86 
45  08 
22  53 

104  00 
30  00 
10  40 
28  00 

111  60 

54  00 

22  52 

400 

54  00 
10  00 
22  00 
10  00 

76  00 
10  00 
22  00 
20  00 

80  00 
12  00 
24  00 
23  00 

60  00 

16  00 

52  20 

600 

117  00 

158  09 

Children's  wages i. 

78  00 

93« 

From  othflr  sonreea       .  .      ... 



Total 

16147 

172  40 

19212 

"96  00 

128  00 

139  00 

134  20 

195  00 

349« 

a  18  kiIof%,  utM  cent  per  week ;  per  pound,  U.  8.,  8.8  centa. 
h  SI  kiloga.,  at  .Od  cent  per  day :  per  poand,  U.  SI,  9.7  rent^ 
e  SI  kilofs.,  at. 76  cent  per  weea ;  per  pound.  U.  S.,  145  ceota. 
d  SO  klloca.,  at  .83  cent  per  week ;  per  pound,  U.  8.,  8^8  centa. 
e  SO  kilocik,  at  .07  cent  per  day :  per  poand,  U.  S.,  8. 18  cents. 
/  SO  kilofs.,  at  .07  cent  per  week  ;  per  pound,  U.  9.,  3.18  cents. 

XSl  ktloft.,  at  .OS  cent  per  week ;  per  pound,  U.  S.,  .9  cent. 
17  kUo«iw,  at  .08  per  week. 


i  U  kilofs.,  at  .OS  cent  per  day ;  per  po«ad,  U.  &.,  .9  caaL 
i  36  ktloart.,  at  .018  cent  per  day ;  per  pound.  D.  S.,  .8  mt 
«  35  kilocB.,  at  .018  cent  per  day :  per  pound,  U.  S.,  .8  crat. 
I  85  kilufls.,  at  .018 rent  per  week;  per  pound,  V.S.,ActA 
m  3  kilofs.,  at  .SO  cent  per  day  :  per  pound,  U.  Ss  9  cecta. 
n  k  kiloa.,  at.lOr>-Dt  per  week  ;  perpotnid,  V.  4..  9c«M» 
o  Sliloc<* .  at.2nr«nt  per  week;  per  pouad,  U.  5..  9 1  run 

^  iiki!ot.,at.OMcetttperday;  u  *" — ^ 
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Table  $howing  details  of  income  and  eacpendiiure  of  workmen's  families,  4^ — ContiDoed. 


Commnne  of  Wanthier 
Braine. 

Commnne  Of  Itterbeck. 

Commnne  of  Lenw  St. 
Pierro. 

ExpexiBM. 

First 
dass. 

SMWnd 
class. 

Third 
class. 

Flrgt 
dass. 

Second 
class. 

Third 
class. 

First 
class. 

Second 
dass. 

Third 
dass. 

1^ 

o 

1 

1 

»4 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

^t 

L— OF  ▲  FHT8ICAL  OB  MA- 
TEXLAL  NATUBB. 

Proridona : 

1199  88 

Kye-bread 

•87  36 

•3190 

•3190 

'•36*40 

90  80 

10  40 

468 

16  64 

1  96 

819 

•99  00 

"woo' 
""i'ii' 

16  64 
364 
839 

Idfixedbread 

1100  90 
90  80 
694 
104 
19  60 
319 
690 

•79  80 
18  79 
90  80 
499 
3190 
839 
839 
969 

•79  80 
18  72 
41  60 

PoUtoesand  vegetables 
Meat 

96  00 

98  88 

16  64 
4  16 

33  09 
333 

1194 
798 
900 

46  80 
780 
873 
437 
960 

90  80 

10  40 

468 

16  64 

196 

819 

90  80 

"Tea' 

936 
1  96 
819 

HUk. eggs. and  fish.... 
Batter,  oil,  and  laid... 

Spioes,  salt,  Ac 

Tea,  coffee,  and  ohiooory 
'RefiT  cider,  and  wine  . . 

908 
19  60 
3  19 
090 

10  00 
41  60 

"ii'is 

14  96 

Sent   

690 
9199 
104 
873 
4  16 
104 

690 
90  80 
10  40 
873 
4  37 
960 

10  40 

10  40 

10  40 

Clothing 

90  00 
900 
800 
160 
400 

48  00 
400 
960 
984 
600 

96  00 

Bedding 

190 
400 
908 
199 

8  00 

yael    .1 

990 
908 
1  99 
190 

990 
908 
199 

10  40 

light 

3  20 

Washing 

8  00 

Care  of  fiealth,  bath,  &o. . .. 

Troatmont  in  nir-knew  -  -,  r  r 

90  80 

900 

900 

860 

40 

600 
900 

600 

960 

360 

900 

40 

8  00 

Kepair  and  maintenance  of 
dwelling 

104 

104 

33 

839 

104 

73 
83 

839 
63 

900 

190 

80 

7  00 

Pnrchaae  and  repair  of  ftn^ 
nitnre  .^.-^Trr..^...... 

8  00 

ContribntfoTiif  and  tax€4  -  - 

8  CO 

Postage  and  other  expenses 

For  tools,  (exolading  first 

porcbaBC) 

80 

Coat  of  mur^en  or  land 

940 

990 

9  90 

Total 

19178 

994  89 

376  90 

107  33 

90  89 

119  93 

143  19 

967  01 

374  36 

XL— BXUOIOUS  AHD  IKTBL- 
LBOTUAL. 

Chnroh ........a^..... 

3  19 
990 
104 

School 



188 

480 
900 

6  40 

Books,  &c 

3  00 

Salifcription,  Jto.,  inohari^ 



R~* 

Total 

036 

188 

680 

9  40 

.  .. 

HL— fOB  LDXUBIBS. 

104 

960 
199 

908 
990 

41  60 

Tobacco '. ;.. 

4  16 

10  40 

Ornament  in  dress 

Public  festivities,  Ac 

900 

600 

Itttetmt  on  loans' 

r 

Total 

1  04 

389 

4  16 

098 

98  00 

Total  expense 

191  78 

999  89 

380  41 

107  83 

99  73 

119  93 

147  39 

983  09 

439  36 

OfCOMB. 

Fkther's  wages 

79  00 
90  00 
64  00 
90  00 

90  00 
94  00 

89  00 
36  00 

176  00 
34  00 

190  00 
70  00 

49  00 

"9406* 
19  00 

80  00 
800 

90  00 
18  00 

49  00 

600 

43  00 

90  00 

191  60 

60  80 
0190 

991  90 

Mother's  eaniGigs 

79  80 

Childien's  wages  

79  90 

340 

493 

Total 

176  00 

939  00 

430  00 

88  00 

6140 

199  93 

114  00 

973  60 

443  90 
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Tcible  showing  detaiU  of  income  and  expenditure  of  workmen^ e  famiUee^  4^ — ContiQned. 


Cil^ofAersehot. 

CityofTirlemont. 

Commime  of  LobbMk 

Bzpenses. 

Ftrst 
class. 

Second 
class. 

Third 
class. 

First 
class. 

Second 
olass. 

Third 
class. 

First 
class. 

Second 
class. 

Third 

elSHL 

1 

o 

i 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 
1 

I.^OF  A  PHTSIGAL  OB  MA- 
TBBUL  NATURB. 

Proyisions : 

Wheat-bread 

13190 
ilM 

♦57*96' 

s: 

Hon 

five-bread 

#90  30 

190  39 

190  30 

159  57 

$59  57 

49  S 

Infixed  bread 

Potatoeaand  vegetables 

90  60 

90  60 
19  40 
390 
780 

90  60 
18  90 
584 
1165 

10  90 

15  98 
SO  80 

37  90 
3190 
11  00 

09  40 
400 

10  40 
94  00 
40  00 
90  00 

9  19 

"s'io" 

4  96 
991 
437 

'is'so* 

16  00 
500 
800 
900 
302 
1  00 
60 

100 

900 
80 
40 

99  19 

3  19 

10  90 

16  19 

9  91 

967 

873 

15  00 

98  00 

700 

19  00 

300 

603 

160 

900 

900 

400 
140 
190 

940 
600 

30  II 
9184 

Milk, egffs, and  fish.... 
Batter,  oil, and  lard.... 
Spices,  sadt,  &o  

998 
400 

911 

10  40 
1  67 
688 

*'i4*o6' 

S90 

96  00 
1  67 

90  80 
684 

90  00 

90  00 

9IN 
5S 

1^  coffee,  and  ohlooory 
Beer  cider  and  wine  . . 

1165 

1165 

11  65 
14  00 
19  00 
49  60 
960 
600 
1  20 
400 

14  64 

Eent 

HOO 
35  00 
900 
600 
100 
300 

16  00 
35  00 
300 
600 
1  90 
340 

tt« 

Clothing 

40  00 

Bedding 

Fuel 

1010 

105 

700 
900 

15  00 
10  40 

9010 

LUht 

400 

'Washioff 

6(B 

Care  of  hoalth,  bath,  &c 

600 

Treatment  in  sickness 

900 

900 

390 

MOO 

Bepair  and  maintenance  of 
dwelling 

600 

600 

Purchase  and  repair  of  fur- 
niture   

900 

900 

500 

500 

Contributions  and  taxes- . . 

600 

Postage  and  other  expenses 
For  tools,  (excluding  first 
purchase) 

l« 

800 

C<Mit  of  garden  or  land 

900 

90 

700 

Total 

190  56 

149  64 

194  93 

99  97 

199  36 

304  04 

141  18 

930  78 

SS4  61 

IL— BBLIOIOUB  AHD  DTIVL- 
LKCTUAL. 

Church    ..............  .  . 

School 

480 

9  17 

Books,  &c 

190 

Subscription,  &o.,  inoharity 
Savings-bank... ...    ..... 

1« 

Total 

480 

1157 

HL— TOR  LUXURTRH. 

Coflfee-hoosea,  saloons 

Tobacco 

590 
145 

780 
1  45 

15  60 
145 

10  40 
195 

19  00 
300 

"ii'is' 

195 
14  15 

195 
14  15 

OraAinAnt  In  drAMi 

Pnblio  festivities.  Aa 

..... ... 

Intf^rest  on  loans .......... 

Total 

665 
197  91 

995 

17  05 

11  65 
904  01 

15  00 
319  04 

14  15 
155  33 

15  40 
946  18 

15  « 

99  97 

Total  expenses 

151  69 

816  78 

36158 

INCOMB. 

Patber's  wages 

54  00 

18  00 
36  00 

19  91 

100  00 
14  98 
37  60 

150  00 
11  00 
35  90 
90  67 

73  00 
14  00 

"19*97' 

146  00 
99  90 
36  40 

919  00 
36  50 
36  50 
95  03 

50  00 
10  00 
16  00 
600 

73  00 
16  00 
9«00 
18  00 

19100 

Mother's  earnings 

30  00 

Children's  wages 

54« 

40  01 

Total 

197  91 

15188 

816  87 

99  97 

911  60 

317  03 

88  00 

13100 

9M0I 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Charleroi,  in  May,  1872,  farnish  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the 
most  important  industries  of  that  part  of  Belgium: 

8taU8tic$  ofmetdlUtrgy. 


Works. 


IWO. 


1870. 


1871. 


aMKCnNO-WOBKB. 


Workshops,  fNal) 

Aotlre  famaces,  (Na  1).. 
Inactive  fomsoesr  (Na  1). 

Namber  of  workmen 

Ifsnnfactared  prodaets  . . . 

Molding-iron 

Befkning-iron 


.tons. 


.do^. 


BOLLnOolCIU& 


Workshops 

Paddliog-fkmsces 

Bebeacing-fnrnsoes 

Steam-engines 

Horse-power  of  stoam^englnss . . . . 

Hjrdraolic  wheels 

Horse-power  of  hydiaolio  wheels . 

Workmen  employed 

Prodaets 


.tons. 


FOBoiNo  AMD  ooNimnnire 


Workshops 

Famaces  with  reverberators 

Open  famaces 

Stoam-englnes 

Horse-power  of  steam-engines . . . . . 

Hydraalio  wheels 

Horse-power  of  hydraalio  wheels. 

Workmen  engaged 

Prodaets 


FOUNDSBm. 


Workshops  in  aotion 

Copolas 

Bteam-enginee 

Horse-power  of  steam-engines . 

Workmen  engaged 

Prodaots 


.tons.. 


Workmen  engaged .............. 

Cast  iron  prodaoed 

Talae  of  cast  iron  prodaoed 

Wrought  iron  prodaoed 

Yalae  of  wroaght  iron  prodaoed., 


...tons.. 
..fhmctt.. 
...tons., 
.francs.. 


13 

S5 

13 

9,340 

307.446 

19,643 

300,774 


» 
333 

133 

100 

5^930 

3 

115 

7.183 

361,038 


SO 

17 

43 

5 

63 

34 

349 

196 

3;  904 


39 
79 
39 
330 
889 
16,538 


10,607 
336.984 

35,836,930 
264.443 

44,319,300 


13 

35 

35 

3,383 

387,743 

30,530 

307,338 


30 

365 

149 

309 

6,338 

3 

115 

7,119 

383,495 


30 

19 

39 

5 

63 

34 

419 

903 

4,033 


43 

85 

36 

309 

944 

18,486 


10,609 
346,334 

37.973.045 
387,518 

50,883,608 


13 

97 

14 

3,313 

538.130 

31,580 

387,600 


30 

394 

163 

833 

6,587 

3 

115 

7.139 

836^441 


31 
33 
41 
5 
63 
34 


43 

80 

39 

318 

993 

30.337 


10,679 
380,157 

30,578,394 
940.703 

44,330,040 


OONSTRUCnON  WORKS. 

The  works,  or  establishments  for  the  constmction  of  machinery,  participated  in  the 
general  favorable  movement  of  the  latter  part  of  1871.  The  demand  for  stationary 
machinery,  apparatus,  and  tools  for  the  coal>mining  and  for  metallorgioal  workshops, 
exceeded  the  ordinary  means  of  producing  them,  and  resulted  in  the  rapid  extension 
of  business,  which  largely  benefited  our  working-classes. 

This  beneficial  effect  made  itself  also  felt  over  the  repair-shops  of  our  country. 

In  our  last  report  we  had  to  caU  attention  to  the  limited  relations  onr  works  had 
with  foreign  countries.  This  year  we  are  enabled  to  make  the  most  satisfactory  state- 
ments on  this  point,  as  orders  of  importance  were  transmitted  to  some  of  our  pridbipal 
constructors  from  Russia,  Germany,  and  France,  and  everything  tends  to  indicate  that 
these  relations  win  continue  and  increase.  A  considerable  number  of  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery and  locomotive-wheels,  of  wrought  iron,  were  delivered  to  Prussia,  although 
they  were  taxed  at  the  rate  of  4.35  francs  (87  cents  United  States  coin)  per  100  kilo« 
grama  on  entering  the  Qerman  Zollverein. 
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NAILS. 

The  WTOQgbt-nail  niannfactTiTe  continues  in  the  state  of  half  existence  mentioned  in 
our  last  report,  and  threatens  to  decline  more  every  year  to  finally  be  reduced  to  a  few 
specialities  for  exportation. 

The  buyers,  foreseeing  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  split  iron,  hastened  to  seouro  the 
stock  <9n  hand,  thas  still  more  advancing  the  prices  which,  together  with  high  labor, 
rendered  difficult  the  manufacture  of  this  article. 

The  machine>nail  manufacture  has  maintained  itself  during  the  past  stormy  period 
in  good  condition,  not  having  had  to  contend  with  French  competition.  It  is  expected 
to  continue  to  prosper,  owing  to  the  perfected  and  economical  modes  of  fabricatioD 
acquired  by  the  Belgian  manufacturers.  There  is  but  the  slightly  advanced  price  of 
raw  material,  which  could  in  any  manner  afifect  the  position  of  the  Belgian  trade  in 
this  article. 

GLASS-WORKS. 

The  disastrous  events  which  have  so  strongly  marked  the  last  months  of  tiie  year 
1870  continued  to  exercise  their  depressing  influence  on  the  commencement  of  1871. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  situation  of  the  window -glass  industry  could  be  called  a 
relatively  good  one.  Owing  to  the  small  exjportation  to  France  and  Germany  prior  to 
the  war,  our  manufacturers  suffered  less  dunng  the  same,  and  survived  without  much 
difficulty  the  terrible  da^s  of  1870,  and  while  the  fears  of  a  general  European  con- 
flagration were  about  bemg  quenched,  the  furnaces  recommenced  work.  Their  nam- 
ber  had  sunk  to  89  during  the  war,  but  by  the  1st  of  Janui^,  1871,  there  were  118, 
and  a  short  time  after  128,  in  activity.  The  number  of  active  furnaces  before  the  war 
was  119. 

First-quality  glass  found  ready  sales  in  England  and  the  United  States,  which  axe 
still  our  best  customers. 

The  statistics  of  the  window-glass  exports  for  1871  show  a  large  decrease  on  those 
of  the  previous  years ;  the  quotations  show  a  constant  rising  of  the  prices,  both  on 
account  of  high  wages  for  labor  and  the  upward  tendency  of  the  market  fluctuation, 
as  well  as  the  defective  quality  of  the  raw  material.  The  sulphate  of  soda,  whidi 
rose  from  9|  to  10, 11,  and  even  12  francs,  and  the  impossibility  the  manufacturers  are 
placed  in  to  procure  the  necessary  qualities  for  the  manufacture  of  a  good  article— an 
impossibility  arising  from  the  poor  means  of  transportation — are  serious  obstades  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  window -glass  trode. 

TOTAL  EXPOBT6  OF  WINDOW-GLASS. 


Kilograms  . 


1889. 

45,898,254 


1870. 
40,847,233 


28,487,933 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  1869  over  1871  amounts  to  17,410.321  kilograms, 
and  is  consequently  yet  greater  than  that  of  1870  over  1871,  the  latter  being  of 
12,359,300  kilograms.    There  was  a  marked  decrease  in  our  most  important  outlets. 


Countries. 


1871. 


1870. 


1869. 


England 

United  StatOH 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Denmark 

Haneeatlo  cities 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Aufitria 

Turkey 

Bruub  possessions . . 
Caba  and  Porto  Rioo 

Brazil 

Rio  de  la  Plata 

Chili  and  Pern 

All  other  countries . . 


KOogramt. 

13,664.179 

5,369,775 

17.350 

329,146 

2,082,571 

138,663 

63,362 

186,091 

962.688 

204,0^ 

202,962 
155,534 
317, 324 
532,680 
163,616 


Ki 
18,lH241 

8, 167. 166 

56,587 

796,050 

2,536,118 
447, 145 
204,024 
403,405 

2,481,210 
346,555 

1,333,464 
320.536 
336,273 
562,438 
596,658 
207,024 


KUoaraau. 

19,951,047 

if!  906, 334 

10. 6M 

758, 9« 

3,jS6K,218 

373.245 

395,327 

498.  a» 

2,164,33s 

590,104 

1,239,161 

56, 5« 

545.405 

755. 4TO 

451.891 

751. 13T 


The  greatest  occupation  of  the  manufacturers  during  the  last  winter  was  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  necessary  coal  for  the  supply  of  their  establishments.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  steps  taken  by  the  special  delegates  of  commerce  and  industiy 
to  the  government,  or  the  repeated  reclamations  made  by  all  the  heads  of  workshops, 
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the  state  of  affairs  at  oar  establishments  remalDed  in  the  same  critical  condition. 
The  want  of  the  material  did  not  only  prevent  the  shipment  of  the  prodncts  to  Ant- 
werp at  certain  stipulated  dates,  bnt,  and  what  is  worse,  cansed  the  forced  interrap- 
tion  of  work  at  the  shops. 

Sach  was  the  position  the  owners  of  onr  glass-works  were  placed  in  for  several 
months ;  expecting  to  be  forced  to  stop  their  establishments  at  any  moment,  and  in 
the  mean  time  continuing  to  work  with  coal  of  improper  quality,  procured  wherever  it 
oouid  be  had. 

BOTTLB-MANUFACTTURB. 

The  manufacture  of  bottles  has  kept  pace  with  the  movements  of  the  window-glass 
industry.  Under  the  influence  of  the  general  resumption  of  business,  the  last  month 
of  1871  brousht  with  them  a  more  fivorable  situation.  There  are  in  this  country 
fourteen  bottle-works,  twelve  of  which  were  in  operation  during  the  year  1871,  and 
each  of  them  produced  an  average  of  900,000  to  1,000,000  bottles  per  year.  Each  of 
these  kilns  consumes  some  200,000  Kilograms  of  coal  per  month. 

JXJHET5  BELGIUM. 

Jamety  the  seat  of  the  window-glass  manafacture.  a  village  some  four 
miles  distant  from  Charleroi,  was  visited  in  September,  1872,  by  the  au- 
thor, some  of  whose  notes  are  appended.  He  regretted  his  inability  to 
see  Mr.  Andr6,  to  whom  he  bore  a  letter,  but  that  gentleman  subse- 
quently furnished  the  desired  information  in  regard  to  the  glass  industry 
of  Belgium  in  a  letter,  extracts  from  which  are  here  presented : 

JtJMBT,  November  18, 1872. 

Dear  Sir  :  •  •  •  Urgent  business  prevented  me  from  answering  your  inquiries 
before  this  day. 

I  inclose  herewith,  1,  statements  of  the  rates  of  wages,  &c.,  i>aid  in  this  country  to 
blowers,  gatherers,  teasers,  flatteners,  glass-cutters,  packers,  pot-makers,  laborers, 
clerks,  foremen,  managers,  &o.,  in  window-glass  works;  2,  the  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  100  feet,  &o, ;  3,  names  and  number  of  establishments  which  are 
owned  and  workSl  by  glass-makers. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  Belgian  window-glass  manufacturers  export  their 
produce  to  aU  the  markets  of  the  world ;  and  they  are  able  to  undersell  any  nation 
that  exports  glass.  I  should  think  the  fact  that  the  Belgian  manufacturers  can  sell 
their  glass  cheaper  than  any  foreign  manufacturer,  is  mainly  owing  to  cheap  labor  and 
large  production  for  each  man.  For,  T except  this  year,)  coals  and  sulphate  of  soda  have 
always  been  much  cheaper  in  Enelana  than  they  were  here ;  the  former  30  per  cent,  to 
50  per  cent,  lower  for  coals  used  in  glass-works,  the  latter  10  to  12  per  cent,  lower. 
Now,  coals  and  sulphate  of  soda  are  used  in  very  large  proportion  in  glass-making. 

The  Belgian  window-glass  manufacture  has  not  been  a  prontable  business  for  many 
firms  during  a  ^reat  number  of  years.  Of  thirty-six  establishments  which  have  failed 
or  suqpend^  with  loss  of  money  since  the  year  1842,  fifteen  were  owned  and  worked 
by  men  who  had  previously  been  employed  as  glass-makers,  foremen,  managers,  and 
clerks. 

JEUUea  of  wages  paid  to  window-glass  makers  in  Belgium  in  1&I2,  per  calendar  month. 


Ooonpation. 


Kal. 


NaS. 


No.  a 


Oooapation. 


Nal. 

Na2. 

190 

*» 

33 

30 

SO 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

40 

30 

90 

20 

96 

S5 

90 

80 

18 

18 

10 

10 

40 

30 

170 

70 

No.  a 


116 


IG 
18 
18 
30 
16 
£5 
20 
18 
10 
30 
50 


Blower 

Do 

Do 

Teaser,  to  melt 

Teaser,  to  refine 

Teaser 

Teaser  helper 

Fkttener 

Do 

Do 

Ilatteoer  helper 

Flattener,  5  lads 

Glam-^ntter,  (sopplies  hla 
own  dlMnonois.) 

Do 


$180 
110 
80 
35 
40 
33 
18 
40 
36 
30 
16 
13 
30 


$130 
100 
80 
35 
40 
33 
18 
36 
33 
30 
16 
13 
30 


flOO 
80 
70 
30 
40 
30 
18 
30 
98 
36 
16 
18 
86 


94        98 


Glass-cntter,  (supplies  his  own 

diamonds.) 
Sorter,  (to  select  the  qualities  of 

glass.) 

Packer 

Miller,  (to  grind  materials,  Sco) . . . 

Mixer,  (to  mix  material) 

Pot-malter 

Pot-maker  helper 

Blacksmith  

Carrier 

Laborer  in  the  yard 

Girls  in  the  yard 

Foreman 

Manager 
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Percentage  of  ooet  of  windoto-gl^ua. 


Labor 

Materialfl 

Fuel 

Packing 

Pottery..." 

General  expenses 


BEMARK8  BT  MR.  JJSDKL 

Each  blower  employs  his  own  gatherer,  and  pays  him  his  wages  ont  of  his  own  eun- 
ings,  at  the  rates  of  $40  for  the  verybest ;  $35  for  good  hands ;  |30  for  second  olaas; 
and  $26  for  third-class  gatherers.  There  are  not  aboye  ten  blowers  whose  monthly 
waffes  average  $180.  They  blow  very  large  and  heavy  pieces;  which  article  is  in  veiy 
limited  demand.  Glass-makers  work  abont  forty-eight  to  forty-nine  weeks  a  year ;  the 
three  or  four  weeks  remaining  are  required  to  repair  the  fnmace. 

As  a  matter  of  coarse,  managers  and  clerks  earn  higher  salaries  in  large  glaas-worki 
than  those  employed  in  small  concerns :  with  regard  to  the  salary  of  foremen,  there  is 
little  difference  in  large  or  small  establishments. 

Window-glass  blowers,  gatherers,  flatteners,  and  teasers  work  on  Sundays  and  fesst 
days.  The  Belgian  window-glass  manufacturers  do  not  lodge  their  workmen,  nor  do 
they  supply  them  with  any  ^el,  as  the  English  manufacturers  do. 

There  are  no  unions  amongthe  Belgian  glass-makers ;  and  there  has  been  no  strike 
among  them  since  the  year  1626. 

Though  the  Belgian  glass-makers  are  not  now  so  hardworking,  so  steady,  so  saying, 
or  so  sober  as  they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  yet  I  consider  them  superior  in 
the  above  respects  to  the  French  and  the  English  glass-makers.  When  I  was  manager 
of  glass-works  in  England  I  used  to  employ  English,  Belgian,  and  French  glaas-makers ; 
and  it  is  from  the  experience  I  have  of  them  that  I  give  this  opinion.  I  may  ob- 
serve that  I  am  not  biased  by  any  national  partiality  or  prejudices,  as  I  am  a  native 
of  France. 

Among  the  saving  Belgian  glass-makers,  there  are  several  who  are  now  mann£M- 
turers.     These  firms  are  the  foUowing : 


Name  of  firm. 

ll 

Ibmwriy— 

Sobmidt,  DeviUey  A.  Co..... 

Bknren. 

Joseph  DeviUey  &Co 

Teasora. 

L. MoDdron ............ 

Blowers. 

Schmidt  Frdres 

Do. 

Bastin  &.  Wilheims 

Haoagen. 
Blowera 

Schmidt.  Bratten  iiOo - 

Monoyer  Frdtes 

Glnnsxattani 

Monoyer,  Defer  &,  Co 

Do. 

A.Andris&Co 

Blowecs. 

Mftnd«rlier  &•  Co  -r.^.i- 

Do. 

L.6reff  &Co 

Do. 

Mavem  &  Co 

Do. 

E.  l>e'weyre  &  Co 

Do. 

DeUent  Frdres 

Glass-onUen. 

A.Mi88one 

Do. 

Denlin 

Do. 

Goffo  &Co 

Blower. 

CnqnianiftT)* ACo ......,».*.. 4.  ,<....... 

Do. 

Laurent,  Lettines&Co ..I 

Do. 

Total 

49 

The  foregolDg  information  from  Mr.  Andr^,  who  has  had  experience 
as  a  manager  of  glass-works  in  France  and  England,  as  well  as  in  Bd- 
ginm,  and  who  has  a  thorough  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
sabject,  renders  any  extended  extracts  Irom  the  notes  of  the  author 
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unnecessary.    A  few  facts  may,  however,  be  presented  from  the  author's 
note-book : 

Jnmet,  September  24, 1872. — Came  from  Namar  to  Cbarleroi  bv  rail,  36  miles,  passiDg 
tbrongh  the  eoatbeaetem  part  of  Belgium,  Y^hioh  is  devoted  to  the  mannfaotnre  of  iron 
and  glaee.  From  Cbarleroi,  came  out  to  this  place  in  a  carriage,  and  visited  the  large 
glass-works  of  Messrs.  Bennert  &>  Bivort.  They  employ  nearly  1,000  work-people,  some 
of  whom  have  been  with  them  for  twenty  years,  and  have  laid  by  considerable  money, 
some  being  worth  50,000  francs.  Many  of  them  own  the  honses  in  which  they  live,  ana 
even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  each  family  occupies  a  whole  house.  If  otherwise,  there 
Is  a  s^arate  entrance  to  each  tenement  or  suite  of  rooms.  The  rental  of  dwellings  is 
as  follows :  For  four  or  five  rooms.  20  francs  ($4)  per  month ;  larger  houses,  40  francs, 
(|8.)  For  the  very  best,  only  60  francs,  (|12,)  each  house  having  a  piece  of  land  for  a 
garden  attadied. 

WAGES. 

The  earnings  of  the  workmen  are  as  follows :  A  few  blowers  of  great  skill  earn  as 
high  as  40  fniaca  (|d)  a  day,  or  1,000  francs  ($200)  per  month,  out  of  which  they  pay 
thegatherer. 

The  net  earnings  of  blowers  average  7|  francs  ($1.50.)  per  day.  Those  who  press  the 
glass  average  4  francs,  (80  cents. )  The  great  mass  of  the  workmen,  including  those  who 
cut  the  cylinders  into  panes,  eacn  from  3  to  4  francs  (72  to  96  cents)  per  dav.  Unskilled 
laborers  from  2  to  3  francs  (40  to  60  cents)  per  day.  Women  and  girls  earn  but  1^ 
fiunos  (30  cents)  per  day.  In  the  fields  near  Jumet,  and  in  the  towns  on  the  railway  where 
thev  are  employed  in  shoveling  coal  and  in  other  unpleasant  work,  women  earn  almost 
li  francs  (30  cents)  per  df^.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  has  been  a  considerable  advuice 
firom  the  rates  formerly  paid.  The  price  of  provisions  is  moderate,  though  much  higher 
than  formerly.  Went  into  a  little  shop  which  sold  bread  and  ascertained  that  the 
price  of  a  loaf  of  good  white  bread  (weighing  2^  kilograms)  was  one  franc,  (20  cents.) 
being  a  little  under  4  cents  per  pound.  This  firm  does  a  very  extensive  business,  and  sells 
largely  to  the  United  States.  Although  there  is  no  passenger  railway  to  Charleroi, 
they  have  built  a  railway  on  which  thev  transport  their  merchandise  to  the  station. 
The  ftusilities  which  Jumet  presents  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  consist  in  the  abun- 
dance of  raw  material — sand,  lime,  and  coal— all  being  in  the  vicinity.  Coal  has 
doubled  in  price,  costing  now  from  22  to  25  francs  ($4.40  to  $5)  per  1,000  kilograms, 
(about  an  English  ton,)  the  price  a  year  or  two  ago  being  but  from  10  to  12  francs,  (|2 
to  $2.40.) 

I  did  not  stop,  as  I  intended,  at  Floreffe,  where  most  of  the  plate-glass  used  in  the 
United  States  is  made. 

PAPER-MAKmO. 

The  mannfactare  of  paper,  although  now  one  of  the  large  indostries  of 
Belgiam,  was  not  introduced  into  that  country  until  toward  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century ;  its  progress  was  not  rapid  during  the  eigh- 
teenth, but  during  the  last  fifty  years  it  has  so  mubh  developed  that  the 
exports  of  paper  have  since  that  time  been  very  extensive,  especially  to 
England.  Although  the  exports  to  the  United  States  have  been  greatly 
curtailed  by  our  high  tariff,  yet  they  reach  a  considerable  aggregate. 

The  extent  of  the  papeif  industry,  and  the  extremely  low  rates  of 
wages  which  prevailed  in  1849,  are  indicated  in  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Number  of  work-people  employed,— kdnlts:  males,  771;  females,  789;  total,  1,560. 
Children  under  16:  boys,  232 ;  girls,  152;  total,  384.    Aggregate,  1,944. 

Daily  ira^ef.— Under  50  centimes,  (10  cents:)  6  men, 24  women,  158  boys,  115  girls; 
under  1  franc,  (20  cents :)  121  men,  756  women,  70  boys,  37  girls ;  from  1  to  H  francs . 
442  men,  33  women,  4  boys;  from  li  to  2  francs:  173  men ;  above  2  francs,  35  men. 

Percentage  of  adults  earning  less  ihaa  1  franc :  men,  15.7 ;  women,  96. 

Percentage  of  adults  earning  under  1^  francs :  men,  7.3 ;  women,  100. 

Percentage  <^  adults  earning  over  1^  francs :  men,  27. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  all  the  women,  and  73  per  cent,  of  the  men, 
received,  in  1849,  a  daily  wage  of  less  than  30  cents,  while  96  per  cent, 
of  the  women  earned  less  than  20  cents  per  day.  The  advance  in  the 
rates  of  wages  paid  in  this  industry  in  1872  over  1849  was  nearly,  or 
quite,  100  per  cent. 

GODIN  AND  SON^S  PAPER-MILLS. 

In  the  exhibition  of  the  World's  Industry  at  London,  in  1851,  Belgiim 
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was  only  represented  by  one  firm,  Messrs.  J.  L.  Godin  &  Son,  of  Huy,* 
and  attention  was  particularly  called  to  the  extent  and  excellence  of 
their  collection  of  paper  of  every  description.  A  prize  medal  was 
awarded  to  them  **  for  a  large  variety  of  printing,  writing,  and  drawing 
papers,  in  all  of  which  great  perfection  was  attained."  Since  tiiat 
period  the  products  of  the  mills  at  Hny  have  obtained  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  foreign  markets,  especially  in  England,  to  which  country  large 
exports  are  made. 

As  it  was  deemed  important  tx)  ascertain  the  cost  of  labor  in  an  in- 
dustry whose  products  enter  into  a  spirited  competition  with  similar  pro- 
ductions of  the  United  States,  the  author  took  occasion  to  visit  Huyfor 
that  purpose  in  September,  1872.  The  following  extracts  from  his  notes 
are  presented : 

Huy,  Belgium,  Septemher  23, 1872. — Came  here  from  Li^ge  and  Seraing  oo  Satordty 
and  remained  to  visit  the  paper-mills  of  Messrs.  J.  L.  Godin  &,  Sod,  which  are  said  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  world.  I  was  cordially  received  by  Mr.  Dnsenbari;,  the  director, 
who  courteously  gave  me  the  information  asked  for,  and  sent  a  clerk  to  show  me 
throngh  the  mills  which  are  close  to  this  old  town,  the  other  mUls  being  some  six  or 
seven  mUes  distant.  The  senior  partners  are  deceased,  and  the  mills  are  owned  by  ft 
company,  which  retains  the  name  of  the  firm,  which  had  obtained  a  high  reputation. 

The  daily  prodnction  is  about  25,000  kilop^rams,  (nearly  25  tons.)  I  saw  the  record 
of  three  machines  which  made  last  year  (1871)  3.192,103  kilograms  of  paper.  They 
are  now  working  to  fnU  capacity,  running  on  Sundays,  or  about  363  days  in  the  year. 
Limestone  abounds  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  coal  is  brought  from  near  Seraing. 
The  price  of  coal,  which  was  formerly  6  francs,  is  now  18  francs  (13.60)  per  toD,M 
1,000  kilograms.  The  water  is  said  to  be  excellent  for  the  purpose  desired.  They 
make  white,  colored,  and  blue  writing-papers,  (the  latter  chiefly  for  the  English  mtf- 
ket,)  and  flue  printing-papers,  for  illustrated  journals.  Also,  straw  paper,  using  6,000 
kilograms  (6  tons)  of  straw  per  day.  They  also  use  esparto  grass  extensiyely.  Be- 
sides the  fabrication  of  writing-papers,  they  make  and  sell  ruled  paper,  and  are  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  envelopes. 

They  export  their  products  to  England,  Canada,  and  other  oonntries,  but  not  mach 
to  the  United  States,  owing,  as  the  mrector  alleged,  to  our  high  t&nSL 

The  machinery  was  chiefly  made  in  this  town,  though  some  of  it  is  of  English  make. 
The  mills  are  very  clean  ana  sweet,  and  everything  is  done  to  render  them  healthy  for 


the  work-people.  They  employ  in  all  about  four  hundred  persons,  chiefly  women  and 
girls.  The  latter  are  cleanly,  neatly  dressed  for  work,  (except  the  rag-sorters  and  cut- 
ters.) bright,  intelligent,  and  apparently  happy. 

The  price  which  the  company  pays  for  rags  was  indicated  on  a  card,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  verbatim  copy : 

"  Cotons  brut,  40  fr.  p.  100  kilos. 

"ToUeii  voile,  55  "    «  100  « 

Which,  in  United  States  coin,  is  3.G28  cents  per  pound  for  common  cotton  rags,  and 
about  5  cents  (4.99)  for  old  sail-cloth. 

EARNINGS. 

Kearly  sdl  the  employ^  are  paid  on  a  basis  established  by  the  late  Mr.  Godin,  afltf 
years  of  study  and  computation,  each  receiving  pay  in  proportion  to  the  work  per- 
formed.    The  daily  earnings  are  as  follows : 

Women,  the  most  industrious  and  best  skilled 2i  t^50 

ordinary 2  0.40 

inferior,  and  girls 1|  0.30 

rag-sorters  and  cutters 2  0.40 

Men,  engine-men  and  machinists • 7  to  8    $l.40to$1.60 

assistants 4  to  6    $0.80totL20 

other  workmen 4  0.80 

Some  laborers  and  youths  as  low  as,  but  none  less  than 3  0.60 

The  foremen  or  superintendents  of  machines  receive  about  15  francs  per  day,  or  bv 
the  year,  2,500  francs,  ($500;)  .first  assistants,  10  francs,  (|2;)  other  assistants  m 
paper-cutters,  6  francs  ($1.20)  per  day. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  women  are  nearly  or  quite  2  francs  per  day,  the  larser 
part  receiving  that  amount.  Wages  have  greatly  increased,  of  late,  in  this  and  otoer 
industries. 
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Mr.  Dnsenbnrg  stated  that  there  is  but  little  emigration  from  this  part  of  Beldam, 
parents  being  unwilling  to  part  with  their  children,  although  they  can  do  better  in  the 
United  States.  As  the  cost  of  living  is  small  and  families  usnally  large,  the  earnings 
of  fiunilies  amount  to  large  sums  lu  the  aggregate.  He  mentioned  the  case  of  one 
family,  of  which  the  father  and  several  sons  and  daughters  worked  in  the  mills,  and 
to  whom  he  paid  last  year  10,000  francs  ((2,000)  as  the  result  of  their  earnings. 

House-rent  is  low  here,  four  rooms  costing  from  12  to  15  francs  ($2.40  to  $3)  per 
month,  as  I  learned  A:om  some  of  the  work-people  who  paid  these  prices.  Others  paid 
from  150  to  200  francs  per  year  for  three  rooms. 

The  price  of  provisions  here  is  low,  indeed  the  whole  cost  of  living  must  be  low, 
as  indicated  by  my  bill  at  I/Aigle  Noir,  the  best  hotel  in  the  place,  which  tor  an  excellent 
room  and  good  wire  was  about  the  same  for  two  days  as  was  charged  for  one  day's 
accommodations  elsewhere. 

In  the  earnings  of  the  employes  in  the  Godin  paper-mills,  as  given 
above,  it  mnst  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  do  not  indicate  the 
regular  rates  of  wages,  but  the  respective  amounts  which  were  earned 
by  women  of  skill  and  industry.  However  unfavorable  a  comparison 
may  be  made  between  the  industry  of  the  work-people  of  !6e]gium  and 
those  of  England  and  the  United  States  in  some  industries  or  in  the 
paper  manufacture  elsewhere,  it  is  certain  that  in  no  mill  or  factory 
which  the  author  has  visited  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  the 
activity  and  industry  been  more  apparent  than  in  the  Godin  paper- 
mills. 

Small  in  territory  as  Belgium  is,  there  are  marked  differences  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  provinces.  The  condition  of  the  work- 
ing-classes of  Antwerp  and  of  many  parts  of  Flanders,  as  described  in 
succeeding  pages,  is  much  worse  than  in  many  other  portions  of  the  king- 
dom. The  industry  and  thrift,  the  neat  appearance  and  good  conduct  of 
the  employes  of  the  paper-mills  at  Huy  are  more  apparent  when  con- 
trasted with  those  of 

THE  PAPER-MILLS  AT  DUFFEL,  NEAB  ANTWERP. 

Being  unable  to  visit  this  establishment,  the  author  is  under  obliga- 
tions to  J.  Riley  Weaver,  esq..  United  States  consul  at  Antwerp,  for 
the  following  translation  of  a  statement,  prepared  by  the  proprietor, 
Mr.  De  Kuyff  Demeurs,  dated  1872 : 

My  mannfactory  emplovs  abont  130  operatives,  men,  women,  and  children,  prodnoing 
^  aboulf  70,000  kilograms  of  paper  per  month.  These  work -people  are  grouped  into  more 
than  thirty  different  classes.  They  are  all  paid  by  the  piece,  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
paid  more  or  less  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  or  the  work  effected  at  the  end 
of  each  fourteen  days.  It  would  require  several  tables  to  explain  the  regulations,  and 
persons  unacquainted  with  our  industry  would  not  readily  comprehend  them. 

Some  of  our  special  workmen  make  from  3  to  10  francs  (60  cents  to  |2)  per  day. 
Ordinary  laborers  make  from  1^  to  2|  francs  (30  to  50  cents)  per  da^,  and  the  women 
earn  from  1  to  1.20  francs  (20  to  24  cents)  per  day.  The  factory  goes  night  and  day,  the 
operatives  attending  evenr  six  hours.  The  workmen  observe  f^te  days,  Sundays,  the 
great  church  festivals,  and  two  annual  f^te  days  of  the  commune. 

Thev  are  in  general  ignorant,  poor,  and  miserable ;  but  few  can  read ;  none  have  any 
idea  of  hygiene,  of  morals,  or  or  economy.  They  are  all  addicted  to  drink,  and  carry 
to  the  estamiMt  (liquor-shop)  a  large  part  of  their  earnings,  which  they  ought  to 
bestow  upon  the  well-being  of  their  families.  It  is  only  by  the  strictest  supervision 
that  we  can  secure  the  proper  execution  of  the  work. 

As  to  the  expenditure  necessary  to  sustain  one  of  our  workmen's  families,  I  am  unable 
to  give  you  any  indication,  as  that  depends  upon  and  varies  according  to  the  habits  of 
the  family.  A  good  wife  is  the  providence  of  the  workingmau.  Here  the  wives  are 
not,  in  geneny,  much  superior  to  the  men. 

As  compared  with  the  mills  at  Huy,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  earn- 
ings are  much  less,  the  women  in  the  one  receiviufj,  on  an  average,  40 
cents,  and  in  the  other  but  22  cents,  while  .the  difference  in  the  wages  of 
the  men  is  equally  marked.  In  the  relative  condition  there  is  also  a 
^ide  divergence;  in  the  one  place  good  conduct  and  thrift,  in  the  otbei 
intempera0ce  and  poverty.  ^.^^^^^^  ^yi^OOgie 
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ANTWERP. 

Antwerp  is  the  principal  sea  port  of  Belgium,  situated  on  the  river 
Schelde,  where  magnificent  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  from  every  part; 
of  the  world  are  to  be  seen  in  its  commodious  docks.  It  was  formerly  one 
of  the  most  important  commercial  cities  in  Europe.  In  the  height  of  its 
prosperity  it  is  said  to  have  contained  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
An  old  author  says  that  twenty-five  hundred  vessels  were  to  be  seen  atone 
time  at  its  docks,  laden  with  the  productions  of  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
It  is  said  that  Napoleon  endeavored  to  make  Antwerp  the  rival  of  Lon- 
don in  its  commerce  and  the  rival  of  Portsmouth  as  a  naval  establish- 
ment. He  regarded  the  frontier  of  the  Bhine,  with  Antwerp,  as  indiwra- 
sable  to  the  prosperity  of  France.  Antwerp,  though  not  celebrated  for 
its  manufactures,  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  its  encouragement  of  the 
arts.  It  is  either  the  birth-place  or  the  home  of  fiubens,  Van  Dyke, 
Teniers,  Jordaens,  and  Quentin  Matsys,  whose  great  works  still  remain 
in  their  native  or  adopted  city.  In  past  centuries  there  were  over  thirty 
silk-factories  in  existence,  employing  more  than  four  thousand  operatives. 
In  the  manufacture  of  sewing-silk  the  city  is  still  conspicoous. 

COST  AND  CONDITION  OP  LABOR  IN  ANTWERP. 

The  following  letter  and  its  accompanying  statements  were  transmit- 
ted, at  the  date  indicated,  by  Mr.  Consul  Weaver : 

CONSULATB  OP  THK  UnTTED  STATES, 

Antwerp,  December  23, 1872. 

Dear  Sib  :  In  response  to  yonr  request  I  inclose  a  tabular  statement  showing  the 
average  weekly  wages  earned  by  the  laborers  in  the  several  trades,  and  also  a  state> 
ment  showing  the  average  prices  of  provisions,  groceriesi  and  house-rent  for  laboraa 
at  Antwerp  during  the  year  1872. 

Upon  a  soperficial  examination  of  this  entire  question,  I  found  it  utteriy  impos- 
sible to  do  anything  like  justice  in  reference  to  it,  taking  into  account  the  difficulty  of 
getting  at  the  facts,  and  then  dedocing  correct  averages ;  but  the  question  is  one  of  so 
much  importance  that  I  thought  it  best  to  let  you  have  what  facts  I  nave  personally  col- 
lected, and  such  suggestions  as  have  occurred  to  me.  I  have  been  aided  greatlv  by  tfao 
reports  for  1871  and  1872  of  Mr.  Grattan,  British  consul  at  Antwerp,  with  which  I  have 
compared  and  verified  my  figures.  You  are  aware  of  the  a} most  uistrust  that  is  mani- 
fested by  the  laboring  people  of  this  country  when  you  question  them  as  to  their  wages 
or  mode  of  living.  Even  people  of  the  better  class  have  to  be  approached  veiyjndi- 
ciously  to  get  anything  like  the  correct  prices.  Either  from  fear  or  shame,  they  preler 
not  to  disclose  their  actual  condition.  To  give  the  various  rates  in  each  trade  woold  • 
be  extremely  interesting,  but  I  have  not  the  means  of  doing  eo  accurately  enooigh  to 
be  valuable.  The  rate  of  wages  depends  entirely  upon  the  ability  of  the  labors  and 
the  time  employed.  Generally  they  work  twelve  hours  per  day  in  summer  and  ten  in 
winter,  and  are  paid  by  the  hour.  A  record  of  the  time  worked  each  day  is  kept,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  week  they  are  paid.  Day-laborers  are  paid  daily,  but  in  the  regu- 
lar employments  weekly ;  boys,  girls, women,  and  men  are  employed,  and  receive  wages 
as  various  as  the  number  of  bands  employed.  In  but  a  few  employments  can  tbe 
workmen  be  induced  to  work  by  the  job ;  they  prefer  the  hour  system.  As  a  general 
thing  they  are  very  deficient  in  skill,  and  very  slow ;  one  hand  in  the  United  Statea 
performing  easily  the  work  of  three  in  Antwerp,  and  doing  a  better  job.  The  mana- 
mcture  of  cigars  is  quite  a  specialty  at  Antwerp.  At  one  of  these  factories  they  em- 
ploy chiefly  women  and  girls,  and  I  am  informed  that  they  succeed  fully  as  well  as  the 
men.  They  use  machinery  in  making  the  filler  or  '*  poupon,''  which,  for  common  cigars, 
works  well  and  rapidly.  I  am  informed  by  the  proprietor  that  he  employs  seventy 
women  and  girls,  and  ten  men  and  boys.  Thirty  girls  make  the  '^  poupons,"  and  forty 
women  put  on  the  outer  wrappers.  The  placius  of  the  upper  wrappers  pays  from  seven 
to  forty  francs  per  thousand,  averaging  fifteen  francs.  (|3.)  A  good  hand  makes  about 
three  thousand  common  cigars  per  weeK,  and  the  average  week's  wages  is  about  tw^ity- 
tYe  francs,  ($5 ;)  but  out  of  this  she  must  pay  her  "  poupetier,"  (the  little  boy  or  gm 
who  makes  the  center  and  puts  on  the  inner  wrapper,)  and  this  costs  on  an  average 
five  francs  per  week,  leading  for  the  week's  earning  twenty  francs  (|4)  for  a  good  aver- 
age hand.  They  pay  thirty  centimes  (6  cents)  per  thousand  for  making  "  poupons  "  bj 
machinery.  One  girl  can  make  twenty-five  thousand  per  week,  earning  seven  and  a 
half  francs,  ($1.50.)  . 

To  those  who  work  by  the  hour,  he  pays  from  4  to  50  centimes  per  hour,  the  worfc- 
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in|^  time  averaglo^  ten  and  one-balf  boors  in  winter,  and  as  the  wages  average  5  cents 
per  hoar,  the  earnings  are  52i  cents  per  day.  These  are  the  wages  of  packers^  boxers, 
and  carters 

It  has  been  oompnted  that  a  workman  in  Belgium  cannot,  on  an  averaffe,  make  more 
than  500  franos  ($100)  per  vear.  How  he  makes  both  ends  meet  is  a  pro^und  mystery. 
Bat  the  wife  and  each  cnild,  as  soon  as  at  all  able,  counts  as  a  producer.  They 
live  very  poorly,  not  beins  aole  to  indulge  in  even  the  liecessaries  of  life,  such  as 
butter  and  meat.  The  workmen  have  meat  perhaps  about  once  a  day  in  the  shape  of 
aonp,  but  for  the  other  meals  they  have  principally  bread  of  the  cheapest  quaUtv. 
Sometimes  to  give  it  a  relish  they  sandwich  two  pieces  of  bread  with  a  slice  of  apple 
or  |g;inger-brei^  Clothing  costs  very  little,  and  nearly  all  wear  the  wooden  sdboh,* 
which  cost  from  50  centimes  to  one  franc.  As  for  fuel,  Uiey  never  think  of  the  luxury 
of  a  wood  fire.  Even  the  wealthy  could  not  afford  to  bum  wood,  it  being  employed 
only  by  the  bakers.  In  the  table  I  have  calculated  board  per  month  at  from  80  to  120 
franca,  but  this  is  for  the  middle  class.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  we  have  no 
**  pensions"  (boarding-houses)  in  Antwerp.  Outside  of  the  hotels  there  are  no  places 
where  vou  can  engage  respectable  board  and  lodging.  Work-people  are  compelled  to 
hire  lodgings  with  breakfast,  and  go  to  the  restaurant  for  luncheon  and  dinners.  But 
the  workman  cannot  afford  this.  He  is  generally  married  or  lives  with  his  parents, 
and  he  cannot  spend  more  than  10  francs  ($2)  per  week  fojp  all.  For  a  family  of  five 
persons  the  weekly  wages  are  perhaps  about  ^  to  25  francs,  ($4  to  $5.)  They  can  save 
but  a  Ibw  francs  out  of  this. 

DRINKING  HABITS. 

Drinking  is  a  terrible  misfortune  to  the  workingmen  of  Belgium.  They  not  only 
drink  beer  but  gin :  and  rum  being  so  cheap,  thousands  of  laborers  go  reeling  home 
daily  fix>m  their  toil.  Especially  upon  the  docks  women  hawk  the  accursed  liquid  from 
man  to  man,  and  on  Saturday  nights  begin  the  revels  that  often  continue  until  the 
middle  of  Monday.  The  people  of  late  are  making  an  effbrt  to  do  something  to  stop* 
this  scourge  of  the  poor  man,  this  chief  source  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  crime.  I 
regret  that  lack  of  time  prevents  me  from  placing  before  you  the  actual  condition  of 
the  working-dasft  in  this  country :  such  information  should  be  systematized  V>  be  of 
use ;  to  do  uiis  demands  labor  and  time.  *  *  * 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

JAS.  RILEY  WEAVER, 

United  States  ConsuL 


WAGES  IN  ANTWERP  IN  1872. 

Statement  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  the  various  classes  of  workmen  at  Antwerp 

during  the  year  1872. 


OooQpfttion. 


Blacksmiths... 
BoOer-maken.. 
Bookbinders.... 

Boot-makers... 
Brewers ....... 

Caliiiiet-makers 

Carpeoters 

Cigar-makers . . 

Cwpers 

DtetiUers 

I)yev8. ........ . 

Bsgineers 

SniiDe^riTers. 
HsFr-dressers . . 
Lane-makers... 

Locksmiths 

UarUe-catters. . 

Masons 

OfUTefiners 

Printen ........ 


Weekly' 

wages. 

13  30 

420 

480 

4  50 

540 

300 

3  78 

373 

390 

480 

336 

989 

480 

6  50 

3  54 

198 

490 

5  10 

330 

3  78 

450 

Oconpation. 


Paper-makoTs 

Plaster-ornament  makers 

Plumbers 

Painters 

Rattan-workers 

Rioe-mills 

Salt-works . 

Saw-mill 

Sewing-silk  iliakers 

Shirt-makers 

Sperm-candle  makers .... 

Stone-cutters 

Sivear-reflners 

Tailors 

Upholsterers 

Weavers 

Weavers  of  Antwerp  silk 

Whfte-waahers , 

Wood-carvers , 

wool-washers 


Weekly 
wages. 


•3  30 
6  00 
4  06 
390 
373 

3  70 
9  70 

4  09 
3  00 
9  70 
3  61) 
49J 

3  00 

5  10 

4  80 
360 
490 
3  CO 

6  30 
430 


*"  The  antbor  i>aid  1|  fhmne  (25  cents)  for  a  pair  of  the  best  quality ;  common,  strong  sabots  for 
working-people  cost  75  centimes,  (15  cents.) 
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STRIKES  IN  BELGIUM.  ♦ 

HaviDg  devoted  considerable  space  to  a  history  of  the  strikes  in  Eo- 
gland,  the  following  condensed  account  of  the  strikes  of  the  workmen 
employed  in  several  branches  of  industry,  chiefly  in  Antwerp,  is  pre- 
sented. It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Grattan,  British  consul  in  Antwerp, 
\?ho  formerly  occupied  the  same  position  in  Boston,  a  gentleman  whose 
long  experience  and  mature  judgment  eminently  fit  him  for  such  an  in- 
vestigation. The  author  personally  visited  Antwerp^  but  after  consul- 
tation with  the  United  States  consul,  Mr.  Weaver,  it  was  deemed  un- 
necessary to  make  an  original  investigation. 

The  Belgian  mannfaotnTers  have,  in  senerali  always  endeavored  to  conciliate  the 
interest  and  well-being  of  the  working-class  with  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  within  a  few  years  past  there  has  been  a  rise  in  wages  of  aboQt 
85  to  30  per  cent.  Nevertheless,  the  operatives  are  far  from  being  satisfied,  and  their 
demands,  on  the  contrary,  increasing  u:om  day  to  day,  strikes  have  taken  place  in  the 
different  industrial  centers. 

For  some  time  past  strikes  had  occurred  among  the  workmen  of  varions  tndei, 
with  the  limited  object  of  demanding  an  increase  of  wages  or  a  redaction  of  hoorB  of 
labor.  The  masters,  being  nnable  to  resist,  were  compelled  to  yield ;  and  thns,  at  Ant- 
werp the  masons,  shipwrights,  tailors,  and  others  have  been  engaged  in  disputing  the 
increasing  demands  of  their  men. 

The  masters  in  these  various  trades,  not  having  mnch  capital  at  their  command,  tnd 
unable,  from  the  nature  of  their  business,  to  close  their  establishments^  have  been  pre- 
cluded from  resisting  the  strike  by  a  suspension  of  work.  At  the  same  time  the  so-called 
''  nations,"  or  associations  of  workmen  who  supply  hands  for  the  loading  and  unload- 
ing of  ships,  and  for  other  commercial  operations  in  the  port  of  Antwerp,  informed  the 
mercantile  body  that  they  would  no  longer  work  either  at  night  or  on  Sunday*,  al- 
though it  must  be  stated  that  numerous  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  took  place  in 
consideration  of  extra  pay.  Strikes  had  also  taken  place  in  Brussels  and  Ghent  among 
the  mechanics,  which  offer  much  analogy  to  the 

STRIKE  OF  THE  CIGAB-MAKEKS  OF  ANTWERP. 

There  are  in  Antwerp  about  45  to  50  establishments  exclusively  devoted  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  cigars,  and  employing  altogether  about  10,000  workmen  and  apprentices. 

The  wages  of  a  workman  amount  to  from  25  to  35  francs  ($5  to  |7)  a  wecK ;  those  of 
the  apprentices  to  5  francs,  ($1,)  which  are  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  workman. 
These  apprentices,  termed  *'  poupetiers,"  are  children  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of ' 
age,  whose  business  it  is  to  make  the  inner  roll,  the  workman's  task  being  the  more 
difficult  and  complicated  one  of  completing  the  cigar  by  means  of  the  exterior  leaven 
The  preparatorv  labor  thns  performed  by  these  '*  poupetiers  "  tends  very  considerably 
to  diminish  and  simplify  the  work  done  by  the  men,  and  leads  of  course  to  a  p^opo^ 
tionate  increase  in  the  productive  power  of  the  factory ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  the 
manufacturers  attach  great  importance  to  having  this  preliminary  work  performed  by 
children  or  apprentices,  who  by  this  means  also  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  trade,  and 
become  ultimately  available  workmen. 

The  rate  of  wa^es  being  verv  high  in  proportion,  and  the  competition  extremely 
active,  especially  in  respect  to  low-priced  cigars,  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  impor- 
tance that  the  factory  should  be  made  to  yield  as  much  as  possible,  as.  it  is  only  throngh 
large  sales  that  a  profit  can  be  realized. 

During  the  summer  of  1871  the  operatives  of  all  the  cigar-factories  struck  sunol- 
taneously.  They  had  formed  a  considerable  reserved  fund,  and  it  is  also  understood 
that  they  received  pecuniary  assistance  from  England  and  Germany.  They  roqnired. 
independently  of  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  that  the  wages  of  the  "  ponpetien'' 
should  be  paid  by  the  manufacturers,  without  deduction  from  their  own  wages,  and 
that  the  '* poupetiers ''  should  in  fact  be  employed  by  the  manufacturers;  whereas, 
according  to  the  system  hitherto  prevailing,  eveij  workman  brought  his  own  "  poo- 

Eetier,"  for  whose  work  he  was  responsible.  The  effect  of  the  change  demanded  would 
ave  been  not  only  to  increase  the  wages  of  the  men  considerably,  but  to  relieve  tbea 
of  a  large  share  of  their  responsibility  as  to  the  performance  of  the  work,  as  it  would 
have  been  in  the  power  of  the  workman  to  attribate  any  imperfection  in  the  article 
produced  to  the  **  poupetier''  appointed  and  paid  by  the  manufacturer  himsel£  Tbef 
at  last  went  further,  and  their  demands  embraced  the  eventual  dismissal  of  the  **  pou- 
petiers.'' This  pretension  was  entirely  new,  and  revealed  a  settled  purpose  of  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  operatives,  and  preventing  the  instruction  and  training  of  apprtft- 
tioes.  Their  power  was  no  longer  to  reside  in  their  numbers,  but  precisely  the  oontraiy; 
fo^  according  ta  their  calculation,  the  less  abundant  the  supply  of  workmen  the  mora 
indispensable  do  their  services  become.  •  «  «  •  • 
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Not  beiD^  able  to  enter  into  factories  either  in  the  capacity  of  apprentices,  in  con- 
seqnence  of  the  opposition  of  the  men,  nor  ultimately  as  workmen,  from  the  fact  of 
their  not  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications,  it  is  evident  that  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  unemployed  hands  will  constitute  a  real  danger  to  social  order  and  public 
security.  •••..» 

This  movement  toward  the  suppression  of  the  apprenticeship  system  is  doubtless 
favorable  to  the  present  operatives,  who  will  profit  by  it  for  a  time ;  but  were  the 
tendency  to  become  general,  and  to  be  applied  to  all  trades,  a  most  formidable  crisis 
would  be  the  result.  This  danger  was  at  once  clearly  recognized  by  the  Antwerp 
cigar  manufacturers,  and  they  took  immediate  measures  to  resist  the  demand.  A  leaguo 
was  formed  among  the  employers,  and  it  was  agreed  that  in  case  the  operatives  should 
cease  work  and  leave  any  one  factory,  all  the  other  establishments  snould  be  imme- 
diately closed,  and  hence  the  strike  became  general.  The  masters  were  quite  prepared 
to  consent  to  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  to  a  reasonable  increase  of  wages, 
but  they  entirely  refused  to  agree  to  the  new  conditions,  as  far  as  the  '^poupetiers" 
were  concerned.  , 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  some  weeks,  but  it  could  not  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed ;  the  workmen^  subsidized  by  foreign  agencies,  stoutly  refused  to  abate  any  of 
their  pretensions;  while  the  masters,  seriously  crippled  in  their  resources  by  the  stop- 
pa^  of  their  works,  found'  themselves  in  danger  of  bein^  supplanted  by  foreign  com- 
petition. The  result  was  what  might  have  been  necessarily  expected.  Certain  manu- 
facturers, being  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  unequal  struggle,  ended  by  re-opening 
their  establishments,  and  yielded,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  tne  demands  of  the  work- 
men. The  resistance  of  the  employers  was  thus  weakened  and  disorganized,  while 
the  strike  acquired  increased  strength,  and  was  the  better  able  to  persist  in  its  preten- 
siona  and  demands.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  endeavored  to  introduce  workmen 
from  Holland,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  resume  work. 

Some  came,  but  the  Antwerp  operatives  resorted  to  intimidation  and  violence  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  the  intruders  to  return  to  their  own  country;  collisions  and 
encounters  occurred,  which  in  some  cases  necessitated  the  employment  of  coercive 
measures,  but  the  work  of  intimidation  had  produced  its  effect — the  Dutchmen  quit 
the  town.  Other  manufacturers  went  to  Metz  and  to  Strasburg  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  women  to  do  the  work,  *but  this  attempt  was  equally  unsuccessral,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  the  female  operatives,  coupled  with  the  inferiority  of  their 
work,  having  always  been  insufficient  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  male  hands. 
The  resistance  of  the  workmen  was  so  well  organized,  their  resources  so  varied,  that 
the^  were  able  to  prolong  the  strike  for  the  period  of  four  months  and  a  half,  during 
which  time  the  great  mass  of  the  operatives  and  their  families  subsisted  without  work, 
no  doubt  owing  to  assistance  obtained  from  abroad.  The  result  has  been  a  slight 
increase  of  wajges  to  the  workmen  engaged  in  some  of  the  branches  of  the  cigar  trade, 
but  in  some  or  the  principal  establishments  the  '^  poupetiers ''  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  and  will  not,  it  is  said,  be  replaced,  and  the  hours  of  labor  have  been 
reduced  from  11  to  9^  houi-s  a  day. 

The  resistance  thev  were  for  so  long  a  period  enabled  t^  make  has  tended  to  encoarage 
the  pretensions  of  all  the  operatives  engaged  in  the  cigar-factories,  and  leaves  room 
to  fear  that  renewed  attempts  may  ere  long  be  made  to  enforce  their  ulterior  views. 
These  men  make  a  good  living,  earning  on  the  average  about  30  francs  ($6)  a  week  for 
five  days'  work.  Tney  desire,  it  is  said,  to  obtain  t^e  same  amount  of  pay  for  four 
days'  labor. 

Work  was  resumed  in  all  the  factories,  but  the  Antwerp  cisrar  trade  had  received  a 
serious  blow ;  and  as  far  as  cigars  of  ordinary  quality  are  concerned,  it  would  appear 
that  the  native  manufacturers  are  no  longer  able  to  make  headway  against  foreign 
competition.     . 

STRIKE  OF  MECHANICS  IN  BRUSSELS  AND  GHENT. 

Some  time  after  these  events,  a  strike  of  mechanics  occurred  in  Brussels.  The  arti- 
sans asked  for  a  reduction  of  working-hours,  additional  pay  for  all  extra  woVk,  and  a 
general  increase  of  wages.  They  announced  at  the  same  time  that  the  strike  was  not 
to  be  a  general  one,  but  that  it  would  be  carried  on  from  one  workshop  to  another,  so 
that,  while  economizing  their  own  resources,  the  men  might  compel  the  masters,  one  by 
one,  to  accept  their  terms. 

The  employers  determined  to  resist,  and  decided  that,  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  strike 
in  any  one  establishment,  a  general  look-out  should  at  once  be  proclaimed.  The  strike 
took  place,  and,  whether  from  want  of  union  among  the  mast-ers,  or  from  a  feeling  on 
their  part  that  the  demands  put  forth  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  well  founded,  it  had  a 
pacific  solution,  and  ended  by  a  compromise  between  the  parties. 

^  short  time  later,  another  strike  of  a  very  similar  character  took  place  at  Ohent 
Thanks  to  the  conciliatory  intervention  of  the  burgomaster  of  that  town,  a  mutual 
nnderstanding  between  the  masters  and  the  workmen,  based  also  upon  a  compromise, 
was  promptly  and  peaceably  attained. 
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IRON  INDUSTRY. 

The  report  of  the  Charleroi  Chamber  of  Commerce,  extracts  from 
^hich  appear  on  preceding  pages,  shows  the  extent  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  iron  industry  in  that  part  of  Belgium. 

One  of  the  first  objects  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  antbor 
on  hi^  first  visit  to  Bmssels  was  a  statne  of  John  Coekerill,  an  English 
engineer,  tiie  fonnder  of  the  works  at  Seraing,  who  received  posthnmoas 
honors,  althongh  in  hid  lifetime  he  obtained  but  a  small  portion  oi  the 
material  rewM^d  to  which  his  eminent  abilities  and  enterprise  entitled 
him.  The  works  wfa*e  established  in  1816,  and  occupy  the  former  palace 
of  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Li^ge,  with  the  enormous  constructions  unce 
added  to  fit  it  for  its  present  purpose.  The  vast  pile  of  buildings  forms 
a  little  town  of  itseH  Iron  and  coal  are  extracted  fW>m  mines  within 
its  walls,  which  also  inclose  a  canal  and  railroad  leading  down  to  the 
river.  Blast-furnaces,  puddling-fumaces,  rolling-mills,  and  forges  occu- 
py the  interior,  where  iron  is  wrought  into  articles  of  all  sorts,  from 
pen-knives  up  to  steam-engines  and  locomotives,  some  of  them  of  twen- 
ty-five hundred  horse  power.  The  lion  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  was 
cast  at  these  works.  Mr.  CockeriU  was  originally  in  partnership  with 
the  King  of  Holland,  and  after  his  expulsion  from  Belgium  in  1830,  pur- 
chased his  share  and  became  sole  proprietor.  The  works  are  now  car- 
ried on  by  an  association  known  as  the  ^^  Soci^t6  John  Coekerill.^ 
>  As  these  celebrated  works  require  more  than  a  passing  notice,  the 
following  extended  and  more  recent  account  than  that  contained  in  the 
note-book  of  the  author^  extracted  from  the  ^London  Engineering,  is  here 
presented : 

THE  COCEBBnji  IBON  AND  STEEL  WORKS,  8EBAINO. 

Since  the  death  of  John  Cooketill  the  "works  at  SeraiDg  have  been  farther  enlarged, 
and  at  the  present  time  they  occupy  a  position  i>erhaps  second  only  to  those  of  Krapp 
at  Essen.  The  coUieriee  are  four  in  namber,  and  are  worked  at  depths  of  about  500 
yards  by  the  aid  of  twenty-four  engines,  giving  a  total  of  900  horse-power.  They  giro 
employment  to  2,400  workmen,  and  their  annual  production  is  350,000  tons.  The  com- 
pany always  keep  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  tons  of  coal  on  hand  in  case 
of  a  strike  or  of  any  other  emergency.  *  •  •  The  coke-furnaces  consist  of  four  groups, 
comprising  14;)  horizontal  kilns,  and  twelve  groups,  comprising  216  Appolt  kilns.  Con- 
nected with  them  are  six  washing-machines,  and  thirteen  steam-engines  of  168  hone- 
power  ooUectively.  The  number  of  workmen  is  140,  and  the  annual  production  of  coke 
u  140,000  tons. 

The  blast-furnaces  are  five  in  number,  with  stoves  for  heating  the  blast  and  tapping- 
sheds  for  ordinary  pig-iron.  In  this  department  are  fifteen  engines  of  480  coUectiTe- 
horse-bower,  and  300  workmen,  the  annual  yield  being  55,000  tons.  •  •  •  There 
are  four  more  blast-furnaces  now  in  course  of  construction  for  producing  steel  pigs. 
There  are  two  founderies  for  iron  and  one  for  copper,  employing  280  workmen,  and  six 
engines  of  90  horse-power  collectively,  the  annual  yield  being  5,000  tons.       •      ♦     • 

The  founderies  are  large  and  commodious,  and  are  well  fitted  with  cranes  and  other 
appliances  suited  for  the  heavy  work  turned  out  there.  The  castings  in  and  abont  the 
founderies  were  decidedly  good  and  clean. 

In  the  wrought-iron  department  there  are  75  heating-furnaces,  7  steam-hamm^s,  13 
rolling-mills,  and  65  engines  of  1,900  aggregate  horse-power;  the  workmen  number 
1,240,  and  the  annual  production  is  returned  as  40,000  tons  in  rails,  girders,  bar  md 
sheet-iron. 

A  very  fine  mill,  by  Collier  of  Manchester,  was  at  work  roUing  tires  for  nulwey 
wheels,  and  a  noticeable  feature  here  was  the  care  taken  to  insure  the  identification  st 
any  time  of  every  tire  rolled  in  this  mill  by  impressing  it  with  no  less  than  fourteen 
stamps.  •*•#••• 

In  the  steel- works  are  ten  Bessimer  converters  of  from  5  to  7  tons,  (six  of  which  we 
in  course  of  erection,)  16  heatinff-fomaces,  7  steam-hammers,  4  roJling-millk,and  46 
engines  of  various  kinds,  of  3,079  horse-power  collectively.  This  department  employs 
560  workmen,  and  turns  out  17, 000  tons  of  steel  annually.  ' 

In  the  forges  are  12  heating-furnaces,  7  steam-hammers,  70  smiths'  fires,  and  5  engines 
of  288  horse-power,  the  number  of  workmen  being  200,  and  the  annual  production 
1,500  tons  of  large  and  small  work.  ♦  *  •  •  • 
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« 

The  macbine-fibops  are  well  arranceHcl  and  appointed,  and  contain  368  tools,  indnding 
lathee,  shaping,  planing*  Blottin|^,  drilling,  boring,  and  other  machines.  There  are  two 
hydranlic-preeses,  a  number  of  portable,  fixed,  and  overhead-traveling-cranes,  and  20 
steam-engines  representing  264  horse-power.  The  workmen  here  number  1,400,  and 
the  weight  of  the  machinery  produced  annually  is  put  at  7,000  tons.         •         •         • 

In  the  bridge-building  department  and  the  boiler-shops  are  55  drilling,  bending, 
fihearinff,  planing,  riveting,  and  other  machines;  3  hammers,  54  fhmaces,  and  11  en- 
gines of  120  collective  horse-power,  with  500  workmen,  the  annual  production  being 
6,000  tons.  The  work  turned  out  in  the  boiler-shops  is  very  good,  the  marking-off  being 
done  in  a  systematic  and  workmanlike  manner. 

The  iron-mines  belonging  to  the  company,  by  which  they  have  secured  a  supply  of 
iron  for  one  hundred  years,  are  not  at  Seraing,  as  already  observed,  but  in  the  Li^ge 
and  Kamur  districts,  as  well  as  in  Luxembourg  and  Spam.  Tbey  are  30  in  number, 
and  those  in  Belgium  employ  17  engines  and  800  workmen,  the  annual  yield  being 
150,000  tons.  The  company^s  ship-building  yard  is  at  Antwerp,  where  they  construct 
both  ooean  and  river  steamers. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  so  far,  at  the*  Seraing  works  alone  more  than  7,000  hands 
are  employed,  while  the  engines  represent  considerably  more  than  7,000  horse-power. 
But  this  is  not  all.  for  there  is  a  brick-field  producing  15,000,000  of  bricks  per  year,  and 
giving  work  to  a  large  number  of  hands,  besides  which  there  are  15  locomotives  of 
small  power  for  haniing  purposes,  and  420  workmen  employed  on  the  system  of  rail- 
ways by  which  the  works  are  traversed,  and  thus  connected  with  the  main  railways  of 
the  country. 

Besides  the  locomotives,  there  are  also  80  horses  employed  about  the  works,  15  of 
them  being  in  the  collieries.  From  the  annual  report  for  1872  it  appears  that  there 
were  8,912  persons  employed  on  the  works;  254  steam-engines  of  7,834  collective  horse- 
power; the  wages  paid  amounted  to  8,500,000  francs,  (|I,700,000  ;>  the  fuel  consumed 
amounted  to  3^,000  tons,  and  the  produce  is  put  down  at  $6,000,000. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  an  establishment  like  that  at  Seraing  does  not  con- 
sist wholly  of  workshops  and  machinery,  but  that  in  such  a  community  the  interest 
and  welfaare  of  the  employes  receive  some  consideration.  This  is  especially  so  here,  for 
houses  have  been  built  for  workmen,  and  attached  to  each  department  of  the  works  is 
a  large  dining-room,  with  a  kitchen,  proper  arrangements  being  made  for  the  custody 
of  each  workman's  provisions.  Similar  arrangements  are  carried  out  at  the  collieries, 
where  there  are  also  baths  for  the  use  of  the  miners.  There  is  likewise  a  dispensary, 
from  which  medicine  is  delivered  gratuitously  to  all  those  employed  on  the  works  and 
their  families.  On  the  heights  of  Seraing,  a  short  distance  frt)m  the  works,  and  in  ah 
elevated  and  healthy  situation^  is  a  hospital  built  by  the  company.  It  has  a  special 
physician  attached  to  it,  and  will  accommodate  between  80  and  90  patients,  the  stafif 
of  nurses  and  attendants  consisting  of  nuns.  There  is  also  an  orphanage  near  the  bos* 
pital,  at  which  45  children  of  both  sexes  are  now  being  brouf^ht  up,  most  <^  whom  lost 
their  parents  during  a  visitation  of  cholera  at  Seraing.  Besides  all  this,  the  company 
extends  its  care  to  tne  future  as  well  as  to  the  present  welfEire  of  the  workmen,  ana  has 
established  a  society  for  relief  and  pensions.  It  is  not  compulsory  on  the  workmen  to 
belong  to  the  society,  but  tbey  are  expected  to  join  it,  and  every  inducement  is  ofiered 
to  them  to  do  so.  Tne  company,  however,  in  really  deserving  cases,  grants,  out  of  its 
own  funds,  temporary  relief  and  pensions  to  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  society. 
We  thus  have  an  establishment  possessing  enormous  resources,  and  being  entirely  self- 
contained  and  self-supplying,  and  independent  of  external  aid,  except  in  the  matters  of 
copper  and  timber.  The  company  is  managed  by  a  board  composed  of  five  members, 
the  active  supervision  of  the  works  devolving  upon  M.  Sadoine,  as  director-general, 
who  is  assisted  by  twelve  chief  engineers,  each  of  whom  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  dis- 
tinct department.  The  working  staff  have  suites  of  offices,  besides  which  there  are 
arrangements  for  facilitating  engineering  studies ;  there  is  also  a  library  and  labora- 
tory attached  to  the  establishment.  One  thing  which  strikes  the  visitor  to  Seraing  is 
the  extreme  neatness  and  order  which  prevail  throughout  the  works,  and  which  is 
rigidly  insisted  upon. 

The  author's  yisit  to  these  celebrated  works  was  inopportune,  as  the 
Goant  de  Flanders,  brother  of  the  King  of  Belgium,  and,  as  is  commonly 
believed,  a  large  stockholder,  was  on  that  day  making  an  examination  of 
the  establishment,  accompanied  by  M.  Sadoine,  tbi^  director-general,  (on 
a  previous  attempt  to  personally  examine  the  works  the  presence  of 
the  king  caused  a  suspension  of  all  business  at  Seraing.)  From  one  of 
the  chief  engineers  much  information  was  obtained  in  regard  to  the 
extent  and  production  of  the  establishment,  which,  however,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  present,  as  the  foregoing  statement  is  more  complete. 

From  the  author's  note-book  the  following  is  selected  in  regard  to — 
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Wages, — The  men  work  chiefly  by  the  piece,  and  their  earnings,  con- 
seqaently,  depend  upon  their  industry.  The  price  of  puddling  was 
stated  to  be  1  franc  56  centimes  for  350  kilograms,  being  90^  cents  for 
a  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  and  97  cents  for  2,400  pounds,  which  latter  usq- 
ally  constitutes  a  ton  in  English  iron-mills.  At  this  rate  the  men  were 
said  to  average  7 J  francs  ($1.50)  per  day.  The  price  seemed  remark- 
ably low,  but  the  gentleman  who  gave  the  information  asserted  that  it 
was  entirely  accurate. 

In  the  rolling-mills  men  earn  from  5  to  6  francs  ($1  to  $1.20)  per  day. 
In  machine-shops,  the  foremen  earn  from  6  to  7  franc's,  ($1.20  to  $1.40,) 
the  skilled  workmen  average  3^  francs,  (65  cents,)  and  common  labor- 
ers from  2  to  3  francs  (40  to  60  cents)  per  day.  In  the  coal-mines  men 
average  about  5  francs  ($1)  per  day.  Hours  of  labor:  from  6  to 8,  9  to 
12, 1  to  4,  and  4.10  to  6  o'clock,  being  nearly  10  hours  per  day. 

Only  about  one- fifth  of  the  workmen  are  residents  of  Seraing;  the 
principal  part  of  the  remainder  live  in  the  villages  of  Engis  and  Amay, 
from  which  they  come  daily  in  the  cars. 

Bents  in  Seraing :  Two  or  three  rooms,  20  francs  ($4)  per  month. 
Price  of  coal :  26  francs  ($5.20)  per  ton  of  1,000  kilograms. 

The  ore  used  in  the  works  is  chiefly  brought  from  the  vicinity  of 
Kamur. 

Engineering-sliops  at  Antwerp. — ^For  the  purpose  of  building  marine- 
engines  and  other  machinery,  the  Soci6t6  John  Cockerill  has  shops  at 
Antwerp.  If  all  the  engines  built  there  are  equal  to  the  powerful  one 
which  propelled  a  steamboat  from  Ostend  to  Dover,  in  a  terrible  sea, 
after  the  equinoctial  storm  in  September,  1872,  the  author  can  commend 
them — the  only  thing  connected  with  the  boat  or  passage  indicated 
which  deserves  commendation. 

LiJbGE. 

Lifege  is  finely  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ourthe  with  the  Mense, 
in  a  fertile  valley.  The  clouds  of  smoke  usually  seen  from  a  distance 
hang[ing  over  it  proclaim  the  manufacturing  city,  the  Birmingham  of 
Belgium;  and  the  dirty  houses,  murky  atmosphere,  and  coal-stained 
streets  are  the  natural  consequence  of  the  branch  of  industry  in  which 
its  inhabitants  are  engaged.  The  staple  manufacture  is  that  of  fire-arms, 
employing  at  least  20,000  persons  in  and  about  the  town.  Lifege  is,  in 
fact,  one  great  armory,  and  has  produced  nearly  a  million  f&e-anns 
annually  for  some  time  past.  * 

The  saddlery  is  also  very  good  here,  and  a  coarse  cloth  is  mannfao- 
tured  in  large  quantities. 

There  is  a  royal  cannon-factory  and  a  small-arm  factory  in  the  suborb 
of  St  Leonhard. 

The  cause  of  this  commercial  prosperity  is  the  presence  of  coal  in  great 
abundance  close  at  hand.  The  mines  are  worked  upon  very  scientific 
principles.  Some  of  them  are  situated  so  near  to  the  town  that  their 
galleries  are  carried  under  the  streets,  so  that  many  of  the  houses,  and 
even  the  bed  of  the  river,  are  in  some  places  undermined. 

Here,  as  well  as  at^tiier  places  on  the  MtBuse,  at  the  mines  in  the 
district  of  Gharleroi,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  women  are 
employed  in  various  occupations,  which  appear,  to  Americans  at  least, 

*  The  number  of  fire-arms  made  at  Li^ge  in  1872  was  as  foUows :  Single-barreled 
fowling-pieces,  179,806;  double-barreled,  1§4,170;  barter  gnns,  called  "boids,"  49,471; 
bolster-pistols,  17,664 ;  pocket-pistols  and  rcTolvers,  926,181 ;  mnskets,  29,841.  Tiotal, 
767,133. 
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entirely  nnsnited  to  their  sex.  The  author  noticed  that  mannre  was 
swept  from  the  streets  and  the  markets  by  women,  who  earned  thereby 
30  cents  per  day.  In  the  coal-mining  regions  of  Belgiam  some  were  seen 
shoveling  coal,  others  carrying  coal  on  their  backs  in  baskets  made  for 
the  purpose.  Their  work  is,  however^  now  confined  to  the  surface,  and 
they  do  not,  as  was  formerly  the  case  in  some  places,  work  in  the  mines. 

WAGES  IN  MAUBEITGB. 

• 

On  entering  Belgium  from  France,  the  rail-mills  at  Maubeuge,  on 
the  French  side  of  the  line,  were  visited,  and  the  rates  of  labor  ascer- 
tained. Pnddlers  work  by  the  ton,  and,  after  paying  assistants,  earn 
from  8  to  9  francs  ($1.60  to  $1.80)  per  day.  Other  workmen  not  skilled 
earn,  on  an  average,*  3^  francs,  (70  cents.) 

From  farm-laborers  at  work  in  the  fields  cutting  grain  it  was  learned 
that  during  harvest  they  received  3  francs  (60  cents)  per  day. 

SUGAB-INDUSTBY  IN  1872. 

There  were  174  manufactories  of  beet-sugar  and  41  sugar-refineries  in 
1872.  After  balancing  the  imports  and  exports,  there  remained  for  home- 
consumption ,  of  refined  sugar  and  treacle  19,599,731  kilograms,  which 
ia  an  average  consumption  of  4.05  kilograms,  or  nearly  9  pounds  per 
capita.    In  regard  to  this  industry  the  British  minister  writes : 

The  HUgar-mdastry  is  productive  of  nnmized  advantages  and  profits  to  Belginrn.  It 
enriches  the  farmer,  the  landlord,  and  the  treasury ;  it  provides  good  wages  for  a^i- 
cnltnral  laborers  near  their  own  homes  daring  the  winter  months,  thus  coanteractmg 
the  noxioQs  temptations  offered  by  the  great  towns,  and  promoting  the  interests  of 
social  order  as  well  as  of  agriculture.  This  industry  doubles  the  pr(^uce  of  the  land 
in  cattle  and  corn.  It  thus  supplies  man  with  bread  and  meat,  as  well  as  with  sugar 
and  alcohol. 

BBUSSELS. 

At  Brussels,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  French  is  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage; and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  French  metropolis  will 
find  here  many  familiar  features  which  give  Brussels  the  character  of 
Paris  on  a  small  scale.  It  has  its  picture-galleries,  its  opera,  its  caf6s,  a 
palace-garden  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  Tuileries,  and  boulevards  inferior 
only  in  extent  to  those  of  its  great  prototype.  The  Bois  de  la  Cambre  is 
to  Brussels  what  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  to  Paris.  The  most  remarkable 
manufacture  at  Brussels  is  that  of  lace,  which  is  celebrated  all  over  the 
world.  The  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  it,  in  addition  to  its  fineness, 
is  that  the  patterns  are  worked  separately  with  the  most  microscopic 
minuteness  and  are  afterward  sewed  on. 

The  flax  employed  in  the  manufacture  grows  near  Hal ;  the  best  comes 
from  a  place  called  Eebecque.  The  finest  variety  of  the  manufactured 
article  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  The  persons  who  spin  the  thread  for 
Brussels  lace,  and  also  for  the  French  cambric  of  Saint  Quentin,  are 
obliged  to  work  in  confined  dark  rooms,  into  which  light  is  admitted 
only  partially  by  a  small  aperture ;  and  thus,  being  compelled  to  pay  the 
most  constant  and  minute  attention  to  their  work,  they  discipline  the 
eye,  and  attain  the  faculty  of  spinning  the  flax  of  that  web-like  fineness 
which  constitutes  the  excellence  of  these  fabrics. 

Kid-gloves,  which  are  also  made  at  this  place,  may  be  purchased 
cheaper  here  than  elsewhere. 

During  the  Franco-Oerman  war,  when  trade  was  diverted  from  Paris^ 
there  was  an  increased  demand  for  the  products  of  Brussels,  which  con- 
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seqaently  increased  in  price,  and  there  was  also  an  increase  in  the  ex* 
penses  of  living,  and  these  rates  are  still  continued.  Bmseels  deorlves 
fittbstantial  benefit  from  the  permanent  and  temporary  residence  of  large 
nambers  of  Englii^-speaking  people,  who  purchase  Isu'gely  of  the  lao^ 
gloves,  and  other  products  for  which  this  ^^  Petite  Pari9^  is  celebrated. 
To  statisticians  and  scientists  it  is  known  a«  the  home  of  that  eminent 
man,  Adolphe  Quetelet*,  recently  deceased,  and  the  city  where  the  first 
international  statistical  congress  was  held,  (in  1853.) 

GHENT. 

This  was  formerly  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  towns  in  Belgimb, 
and  is  still  a  place  of  coasideraMe  manufacturing  industry,  the  piifi- 
cipal  product  being  cotton  goods.  It  is  chiefiy  known  in  this  oountiy 
as  being  the  place  where  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in  1815  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  In  1804,  while  united  to  France, 
it  was  rated  as  the  third  manufacturing  town  after  Lyons  and  Bonen. 
During  the  discontents  which  broke  out  in  Belgium  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  Edward  III  invited  to  England  many  Flemings,  who  brought 
over  with  them  the  art  of  manufactnring  the  finer  woolen  cloths,  pre- 
viously unknown ;  and  by  their  assistance  the  English  manuftu^tores 
soon  surpassed  thoee  of  Flanders  in  point  of  excellence.  In  1801  lieven 
Banens,  a  Fleming,  brought  English  workmeu  and  spinning-jennies  from 
Manchester  to  Ghent,  and  their  work  became  so  popular  that  in  a  few 
years  30,000  workmen  and  80  steam-engines  were  employed.  In  1400, 
the  city  of  Ghent  is  said  to  have  had  80,000  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  Hie  number  of  weavers  at  that  time  amounted  to  40,000.  Ghent 
is  especially  noted  for  its  celebrated  prison.  La  Maisan  de  France.  This 
prison  was  visited  and  approved  by  Howard,  and  has  been  the  model 
for  most  of  the  improved  penitentiaries  of  Europe. 

Capital  pnnifihment  is  abolished,  and  as  there  are  no  colonies  to  which  convicts  can 
be  transported,  offenders  are  condemned  to  imprisonment  in  pronortion  to  the  atrocity 
of  their  crimes.  As  the  rations  of  food  are  so  calculated  as  to  be  barely  sofficienft  to 
sustain  life,  the  prisoners  are  tbns  compeUed  to  contribute  to  their  own  sujppoit.  Ao- 
cordiuff  to  the  nature  of  their  offenses,  the  proportion  of  earnings  they  receive  is  more 
or  less  liberal.  Part  is  paid  to  them  at  once,  with  which  they  are  allowed  to  purchase 
such  articles  of  convenience  or  comfort  as  the  governor  is  authorized  to  supply  at 
prices  fixed  by  tariff,  and  the  remainder  is  placed  in  a  savings-bank,  in  order  to  ao- 
oomulate  untU  the  period  of  their  liberation.  Three  meals  a  day  are  the  aUowaoce, 
and  the  hours  of  work  are  never  more  than  twelve  nor  less  than  six.  On  his  disohargs 
from  confinement,  the  prisoner  is  frequently  in  possession  of  250  francs  from  the  pro- 
duce of  his  industry ;  and  a  society  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  ^ 
employment,  and  thereby  guarding  against  the  relanee  into  crime,  of  liberated  con- 
victs. The  prison  now  contains  1,200  convicts,  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufscture 
of  linen  for  the  use  of  the  army. 

One  of  the  latest  novelties  in  Ghent  is  the  introduction  of  penny- 
banks  for  the  children  in  the  schools — an  innovation  which  is  already 
doing  much  to  give  the  workmen  of  the  future  provident  habits,  and  is 
being  introduced  into  England  with  good  resalt-s. 

BBUaES. 

Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  Bruges,  among  the  cities  of  the  Hanse- 
atic  League  was  the  principal  mart  of  the  English  wool  trade,aud  be- 
came the  chief  resort  of  the  Lombard  and  Venetian  traders,  who  brought 
thither  the  manufactures  of  India  and  the  produce  of  Italy  to  exchange 
for  the  merchandise  of  Germany  and  the  Baltic.    Ships  from  Yauce, 

•M.  Quetelct,  director  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  died  at  Brussels,  February  17, 1874. 
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Oenoa,  and  Oonstantinople  migbt  at  tbe  same  time  be  seeor  unload- 
ing  in  its  barbor,  and  its  warehonses  were  filled  witb  wool  from  En- 
glandy  linen  from  Belgiom,  and  silk  from  Persia.  Bmges  is  the  cheapest 
place  in  Eoiope  in  point  of  bonse-rents.  A  first-rate  bonse  may  be 
bad  for  $90,  and  a  very  good  bonse  for  $60  per  annnm.  Tbe  cbief 
manofactnre  carried  on  is  tbat  of  lace. 

INDirSTBY  OP  BELGIUM  IN  1872-^73. 

[Condensed  from  a  report  by  the  British  minister,  Sir  H.  Barron.] 

The  ^ear  187S  has  g^yen  the  most  brilliant  resnlts  in  most  branches  of  industry.  Hie 
prosperity  which  set  in  after  the  peace  of  lcJ71  became  further  considerably  increased. 
Some  traaesy  however,  snffered  partially  from  not  having  been  able  to  command  prices 
commensurate  with  the  enhancement  of  materials  and  labor.  Hie  working-classes 
found  in  the  great  rise  of  wa^  ample  means  of  comfort  and  savings.    But  tneir  im- 

Crovidenoe  increases  witii  their  prosperity,  as  is  proved  by  the  actnu  decrease  in  sav- 
igs-bank  deposito.    On  the  whole,  the  activity  of  all  branches  of  trade  in  1873  was 
rare  and  unparalleled. 

Above  aU,  the  trades  connected  with  the  manufSsMsture  and  working  of  iron  enjoyed 
an  exceptional  prosperity.  All  the  smelting-fhmaces,  iron-works,  rolling-mills,  ma- 
chine-works, founderies,  and  nail-makers  worked  without  intermission  during  the 
whole  year.  Manv  new  £eustories  were  erected ;  many  of  the  old  ones  were  enlarged. 
At  the  same  time  the  prices  of  iron  and  of  its  products  rose  without  a  check  from  the 
beffinnin^  tiU  the  end  of  the  year  to  figures  previously  unknown.  Pig-iron  doubled  in 
value  during  the  twelve  months.  These  prices  left  the  producers  good  profits  during 
the  first  six  months ;  but  the  prices  of  labor  and  of  coal  rose  to  such  exorbitant  rates 
as  to  absorb  finaUy  the  whole  profits  of  the  iron  tarade.  Thus  the  year  which  b^^^n 
so  rich  in  promise  ended  in  disappointment.  The  masters  now  find  that  they  cannot 
tempt  buyers  at  the  prices  of  iron,  and  cannot  reduce  those  prices  on  aciK>unt  of  the 
excessive  cost  of  ppoauction.  Many  works  have  been  dosed  and  furnaces  blown  out 
in  1873^  so  that  this  trade  is  falling  into  a  state  of  general  stagnation.  The  present 
year  wiU  leave  oo  profits  to  the  iron-masters  in  general,  save  to  such  as  possess  col- 
lieries of  their  own ;  as,  for  instanccj  the  monster  establishments  of  Seraing,  CouiUeti 
Scheim,  &c. 

The  zinc  and  lead  works  are  passing  throuch  a  real  crisis.  The  former  industry, 
long  a  specialty  of  Belmum  and  a  staple  element  of  Belgian  trade,  employd  an 
immense  capital  and  working  population.  It  is  becoming  quite  crippled  by  the  gradual 
exhaustion  of  the  zinc-mines  of  the  country,  especially  of  the  once  rich  deposits  ot 
Moresnet.  The  zinc-works  thus  losing  their  main  source  of  profits  are  obliged  to  look 
ibr  supplies  of  ore  to  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sweden,  and  have  to  strua^le  against  the 
English  zinc-trade  which  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  few  years.  The  Eufflish  zinc« 
works,  now  seventeen  in  number,  producing  about  18,000  tons  of  metal,  are  better  cir- 
cumstanced for  procuring  the  ore  at  cheap  rates  frx>m  distant  countries.  This  com- 
petition  has  run  up  the  price  of  ores,  while  at  the  same  time  all  other  raw  materials 
and  labor  have  risen  by  50  per  cent,  without  a  corresponding  progression  in  the  price 
of  zinc. 

The  glass-trade  began  the  year  1872  favorably,  and  continued  to  prosper  tiU  October. 
'  The  demand  was  abundant :  the  prices  were  improving  as  well  as  remunerative.  But 
here  again  the  prices  of  coal  and  labor  outstripped  those  of  the  manufSEMitured  article. 
Suddenly,  in  November,  the  orders  frx)m  abroad  ceased  entirely :  the  warehouses  be- 
came encumbered  with  stocks ;  the  manufacture  had  to  be  partially  suspended ;  prices 
had  to  be  lowered ;  buyers  continued  to  hold  back.  The  trade  is  still  passing  through 
a  crisifl,  owing,  in  addition  to  other  causes,  to  the  increasing  competition  of  the  French 
class-blowers  in  the  London  market,  aided  by  the  superiority  of  their  coals  for  this 
industry. 

•  •••••• 

The  year  1872  was,  on  the  whole,  disastrous  for  the  woolen-trade.  An  extreme  and 
unnatural  prosperity  had  marked  the  whole  of  1871  and  the  beginning  of  1872.  The 
prices  of  wool  and  of  all  its  products  were  run  up  beyond  all  reasonable  limits  by  asi>ec- 
ulative  mania.  The  reaction  set  in  at  the  end  of  March,  foUowed  bjr  an  intense  crisis 
of  a  year's  duration,  which  caused  heavy  losses  to  the  trade  of  Yerviers.  It  subsided 
gradually  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  The  fEustories  have  resumed  their  usual 
activity.  The  linen-trade  has  had  a  calm  and  prosperous  year.  The  flax-crop  of  1872 
was  one  of  the  most  abundant  on  record.  The  stalks  grew  to  the  unusual  height  of 
^m  3^  to  4  f<^^*  l^he  bulk  of  the  crop  was  sold  rapidw  at  high  prices,  varying  from 
1,400  ffancs  to  1,600  francs  per  hectare.  The  steeping  of  flax  in  toe  river  Lys  takes  a 
greater  development  every  year.    The  year  was  a  good  one  for  all  the  trades  connected 
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with  this  textilei  notwithstanding  the  enhancement  of  the  raw  materiaL  Some  com- 
plaints emanate  from  the  makers  of  flax  sewing-threads  that  this  prodact  is  loaiDg 
ground  in  foreign  marketi,  owing  to  the  increasing  use  of  sewing-machines,  and  con- 
seqaently  of  cotton  threads. 

COAL  TRADE. 

Statement  ahotoing  the  movement  of  (he  Belgian  ooaUtrade  during  the  folXovoing  $€ar$.* 
[Quantities  in  tons  of  1.000  kilograms  =  2,S04  poonds  BngUsb.] 


Prodnce. 


Tons. 


Yaioe. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Horns  coQ* 
samptkm. 


1860 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1873 


9, 610. 895 
11, 841, 703 
19,774,603 
16,755,883 
12,396,589 
13,936.894 
13,697,118 
13, 733, 176 
15,658,948 


$107,188,883 
133.896,178 
151, 03t,  574 
158,353,893 
133, 871, 637 
136,116,076 
148,636.833 
153, 803, 361 
908,550,308 


76.044 
187,137 
461,130 
847,749 
839.363 
335.350 
904,563 
831,890 


3,450.306 
4,440.468 
4,853,758 
4,400.364 
4,659,000 
4,606.946 
3,964.844 
4,158,560 
5.630, 197 


^090.00• 
8.109^000 
8.816,SM 
7,887,338 
8,57S^M 
9.967,584 
9,7Ta,lM 
10.6]^0S4 


*  In  this  table  coke  is  Indnded  nnder  the  imports  and  exports,  being  redacod  to  itsesUmated  origiiul 
weifibt  in  raw  ooal,  at  the  rate  of  100  kilograms  of  coal  to  TO  kilograms  of  ooke. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  production,  the  export,  and  the  homo 
consumption  of  coal  attained  their  climax  in  1872.    The  quantities  raised  were— 

Tont. 

In  the  province  of  Hainault 11,616,166 

In  the  province  of  Lifege 3,663,094 

In  the  province  of  Namur 3i^,66S 

Totat 15,658,918 

This  is  an  amount  never  previously  recorded,  being  an  increase  over  1871  of  1,925,779 

tons.    In  1872  the  total  exports  of  coal  and  coke  exceeded  those  of  1871  by  891,800 

tons  and  259,007  tons  respectively. 
One  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  the  year  has  been  the  shipment  of  many  cargoes 

of  coal  to  England,  even  to  Newcastle  itself. 

PEIOES  OF  PE07ISI0NS,  GEOOBRIES^  ETC. 

The  following  statement  indicates  with  bat  approximate  accaracy  the 
prices  of  groceries,  meats,  and  the  varioas  articles  of  ordinary  consamp- 
tion  by  the  families  of  work-people.  The  blank  form  was  originally  pre- 
pared for  the  United  States,  and  therefore  the  names  and  classifications 
are  not  in  all  respects  suited  to  Belgium. 

Prioea  of  proviHonSy  grooerieSj  and  other  leading  artidea  of  consumption,  aXao  of  houte^rmd 
and  hoard,  in  the  touma  of  Antwerp  and  Charlarou 


Articles. 


Antwerp. 


1870.       1874. 


Chsrleroi  and 
vioinity. 


187S.       1874. 


i^ 


Floor: 


PBOVDIOKS. 


Wheftt,  saperflae perbU. 

Wheat, extra  family do... 


Bye.. 


-do., 


Oom-meal do.. 

Beef: 

Fresh,  roastiog-pieoes •iwrlb.. 

Fresh,  sonp-pieoes do... 

Fresh,  romp^teaks do... 

Corned do 

*It  is  probable  that  in  this  and  other  tables  the 
t  Per  poond. 


$6  00 

900 

(  500 

(700 


$7  60 

5900 
to 
960 


500 

to 

f  00 
17 
15 
17 
11 


\ 


18  90 
8  40 

400 
409 


18 
14 
16 
16 


(401 
(4  91 


"* 


$8  20 
880 

t9 

4  10 
to 

4S0 
18 
18 
18 


687 


478 

I 

15 


pound"  is  really  ^  kilogram,  equal  to  1.1  pounds. 
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Prices  o/provinonSf  ^o.,  in  the  man^faoiuring  taume  of  Antwerp  and  Charleroi — ContinaecL 


Axtioles. 


Antwerp* 


Charleroi  and 
Tidnity. 


187S.       1874.       187S.       1874. 


11 

O 


Teal: 

Fore-quarters ... 

Hlnd-qoartera . . . . 

CutleU 

Hntion: 

Fore-qnartera. . . . 

Leg 

Chops.., 

Pork: 

Fresh 

Corned  or  salted . 

Bacon , 

Hama,  smoked ... 

Shoolders 

Sanaagea 

LardTT?. 

Codfish,  dry 

Mackerel,  pickled . . . 

Bntter  ...., 

Cheese 

Potatoea 

Woe 


.  per  lb.. 
do.. 


.do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 

..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do., 
.do. 


Milk 

Bgg« 

OBOCBBII8,  sra 

Tea,  Oolone,  or  other  good  black 

Coffee: 

Bio,  green 

lUo,  roasted 

Good  brown 

YeUowC 

Coffee  B 

Molasses 

Sirop 

Soap,  common 

Starch 

Fnel: 

Coal 


.  perbnsh. 
....per  lb. 
...perqt. 

do. . 

...perdos. 


.per  lb. 
.do. 


....do.. 

....do.. 
....do.. 
....do., 
.per  lb. 
.per  lb. 

do.. 

...-do.. 


..per  ton. 


Wood,  pine . 
Oil,  coal 


DOMISnO  DBT  GOODS,  VTO. 
Shirtings  £ 

Brown,  4-4,  standard  quality 


...per  cord. 
..perqnart. 


Bleached,  4-4,  standard  qaaHiy . . 
Sheetings: 

Brown,  0^  standard  quality. .... 

Bleached,  9-8;  standard  quality.. 

Cotton  flaanel,  medium  quality .... 

Tickings,  good  quality 


Printa 

Monseline  de  lainee 

Satinets,  medium  quality. 


.per  yard. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


10  14 

18 
18 

17 

18 
16 

17 
16 
15 
95 
15 
14 
90 
05 
04 
33 
fiO 
75 
06 
09 
04 
S8 


10  19 

90 

18 
18 


18 


95 
90 
17 
19 


38 
90 
60 
08 
10 
03 
94 


C     60 

]  ^ 
UOO 


16 


800 

to 
900 
500 

to 

7  00 
09 


»7  60 


10 

:o  18 
[0S5 


;o  19 

to 
to  97 


;o  16 

[0  90 


Boots,  men*s  heavy per  pair. 


Four-roomed  tenements. . 
Six-roomed  tenements. . .. 


HOUBB-BEKT. 


..per  month. 
do.. 


For  men,  (mechanics  or  other  workmen) . 
For  women  employed  in  factories 


.per  month. 
do.. 


;  300 
to 
t  400 

800 
90  00 


600 


300 

to 

460 

10  00 
500 


750 
490 


10  94 


m 


15i 
30 


10  18 

18 

18 

IS 
95 
95 

18 
18 
16 
90 


19 
10 
10 


34 
93 


08 
08 
04 
93 


76 


93 

97 


08 
07 
04 
10 

585 


16 
18 
09 
07 
04 
10 
;*1  60 

*o 

[  600 


18 
90 
13 
97 
91 
15 


97 

48 


950 
14  95 


760 
5  70 


10 

15 

13 

98 

SI 

15 

15 
98 
50 

400 


10  00 
15  00 


800 
600 


10  17 


174 
9l| 


1? 

i 

04 
35 

91| 

SI 


79 

94* 
99 

15| 

16 

Id 

08* 

06{ 

06f 

10 

644 


600 
09* 

15* 

18 

90 

98* 

99 

18* 

49 

877 


9  37| 
13  56 


797) 
530 


*  Per  9,000  pounds. 
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PRICES  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  AND  MEAT  IN  BRUSSELS. 


JfMit  price  qf  the  principal  agricultural  prodtusts  and  meat  during  five  year$y  terminaUng 
,  trie*  1870. 

[1  kUflcram  «  9.9046  United  SUtee  poxmda.] 


ArticlM. 


1865.   1867.   1868.   1869. 


187a 


FArni  pirodnots : 

Woeat per  100  kflomms 

Eye ao 

Meslin ^ do 

Spelt do 

Bnckwbeat do 

Oate , do 

Barley ,..,,^...do 

Peas do..... 

Horae-beana ...: do 

•    Flax..,, do 

Kape-seed do..... 

Potatoee do..... 

Straw • do 

Hay ,...,„,., ...do..... 

Hope do 

Batter - ...do 

Heat,  (in  Bnuseto  market  :> 

rVrhMf  fOnfoot perkUognun.. 

"^'**®*'- i  Slanghteted do.... 

Bullmeat.  { 9? *^V"V 5?'— 

Cow-beef.  J  siaiiSbtwfii'.'.'".'do;"I 
(On  foot do.... 


^®*^- {  Slanghtered ..........do. 

Mntton.  J  2?  *^**j::::i 5*** 

juubUMi.  ^  sinoghtered do., 

■Prt-v  V  On  foot do.. 

^***^*^i8lftttKhtered.. do.. 


IVxxneff. 
83.11 
15.80 

ia44 

17.41 

ia34 

17.77 
ia95 
S1.54 
90.10 
37.92 
45.94 
5.00 
4.98 
10.40 
995.00 
8.55 

.71 
L38 

.00 
1.14 

.69 
1.16 

.97 
1.88 

.63 
1.29 

.89 
1.96 


36.99 
95.43 
99.89 
85.07 
S4.39 
98.30 
97.14 
96.66 
94.11 
3a  37 
3a  61 
9.76 
4.99 
6.88 
93a  00 
8.36 


L56 

.68 
t37 

.73 
L45 

.97 
1.50 

.58 
1.39 

.97 
1,46 


35i9S 
95.97 
3a  35 
95.31 
95.46 
83.51 
95.54 
97.53 
95.91 
3a  59 
9a56 
a20 
4.63 
7.05 
135i00 
9.66 

.80 
149 

.60 
tl3 

.64 
191 

.94 
150 

.71 
191 
114 
160 


97.61 
9102 
93.69 
9a  65 
9Sw49 
9158 
93.13 
94.80 
24.79 
3a  85 
39.90 
a09 
&73 
9.09 
119:00 
8.63 

.80 
141 

.69 
117 

.66 
199 

.97 
153 

.71 
136 
115 
169 


FroMf. 
89.34 
9110 
94.59 
9a  76 
94.40 
91.94 
88.49 
94.59 
94.79 
3&01 
45.04 
a47 
6.37 
ia39 
8a  00 
9.97 

.81 
150 

.68 
188 

.71 
133 
101 
161 

.73 
133 
111 
157 


7iir.& 
18.67  per  UQibe. 
I.fl9perl001ba 
8.04  per  100  Ibt. 
1.89  per  160  Iba. 
SJBSperlQOlba 
193  per  too  Iba 
8.04  per  100  Iba. 
9.94  per  100  Iba 
SJCpcfflMIba 
3J97perlQ011«. 
4.09  per  100  Ibiu 

77  per  100  U» 

SB  per  100  Ibt. 

94  per  100  Ibt. 
aoOperlOOlbn 

97  per  Ok 

0736  per  lb. 
13.64  per  lb. 
OaidperUk 
U.64p6rlbu 
06.45  per  Ib^ 
19.69  per  Ibu 
OaiSpcvlk  , 
14.64  p«r  ft.  ' 
06.64  per  lb. 
18.60  per  lb. 
10.09  per  Ok 
UJRpeclU 


EXPENDITURES  BY  WOREMEN^S  FAMHJES. 

The  difficalty  of  obtaiDing  from  workingmen  the  amoQiit  expended 
for  provisions  and  other  necessaries  of  lUe  was  felt  in  Beldam  as  in 
other  coantries,  arising  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  laboring-classes 
keep  no  account  of  their  expenses*  The  foUowing  indicates  a  kurger 
outgo  than  the  ordinary  workingman  can  afford,  and  it  most  have  come 
from  one  of  those  large  families  whose  aggregate  eamiags  amoant  to  a 
considerable  sum ;  for  the  amount  expended  is  in  excess  of  the  ordioiuy 
earnings  of  the  head  of  a  family.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  weekly 
earnings  were  not  stated. 


Average  weekly  expendiiwree  of  a  family  coneiating  of  two  admltt  afMt  fimr  ekHirm  Is 

Charteroi,  Belgium, 


Artidee. 


Floor  and  bread , 

Freab,  corned,  salted,  aad  smoked  meiats 

Lard 

Batter 

Sugar 

Mflk , 

Coffee , 

Soap,  stareb,  salt,  pepper,  Tiuegar,  Ao,... 

Pouitoes  and  otber  vegetables 

Fuel r. 


Cost. 


•8  10 

880 
40 
70 
18 
16 
88 
40 
48 
60 
50 


Articles. 


Oil  or  other  Ugbi,  (in  winter) 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco,  (if  any) 

Hoase<rent 

For  edacatioiiai;  religions,  and  benerolent 
ol^eets '. 

Total  weekly  ezpentea 

Clothing  per  year 

Taxes  per  year :... 


Coik 


10  SO 

40 

800 

05 

IOC 


40  00 
OOO 
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The  following  statement  comes  from  Jnmet,  the  seat  of  the  window- 
glass  industry : 

The  ooet  of  necessary  provisioDs,  such  as  bread,  butter,  cbeese,  coffee  or  chocolate, 
apf^ee,  vegetables,  soup  and  meat  for  Snndays  and  f&te  days,  for  a  laborer's  familv  con- 
sisting of  two  adnlts  and  fonr  children,  ^  to  ^.  The  same  for  the  family  of  a  skiUed 
workmauj  the  nnmber  being  the  same,  from  $6  to  $10. 

CONDITION  OP  THE  WOEKINGh  CLASSES  OP  BELGIUM. 

In  addition  to  the  fticts  already  presented,  the  following  condensed 
statements  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Grattan,  British  consul  at  Antwerp, 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  working-classes  ot  Belgium,  will  be 
read  with  interest. 

In  considering  the  economical  causes  which  militate  against  the  well- 
being  of  the  working-classes  of  Belgium,  the  following  are  especially  to 
be  noted: 

1.  The  low  rate  of  wages.  • 

2.  The  want  of  pmdeDce,  foresight,  and  economy. 

3.  Habits  of  intemperance. 

4.  The  tendency  to  have  recourse  to  coalitions  and  strikes. 

&.  Certain  defects  in  the  mode  of  taxation  and  in  economical  science. 

As  respects  physical  causes : 

6.  Wars  and  sufferings  caused  by  armed  peace. 

7.  Unsatisfidctory  relations  subsisting  between  masters  and  men. 

8.  Unwholesome  nourishment,  insalubrious  dwellings,  and  absence  of  home  life. 
*  9.  Defective  organization  of  public  charity. 

Among  the  moral  causes  are  the  following : 
10.  Ignorance,  prejudice,  sophisms,  and  social  errors. 

LOW  RATE  OF   WAGES. 

The  standard  of  wages,  taking  all  degrees  of  labor  into  consideration,  is  undoubtedly 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  wants  of -the  laboring  population,  and  adopting,  as 
an  iUustration,  the  position  of  workmen  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
the  following  facts  are  brought  to  light.  The  average  daily  wa^^^es  of  mill-operatives  do 
not  exceed  ^francs  (40  cents)  a  day.  Setting  aside  Sundays,  hobdays,  and  days  on  which 
the  operative  remains  idle,  either  on  account  of  stoppage  ot  work,  or  by  his  own  default, 
the  workine-days  will  haraly  exceed  850  in  the  vear,  making  a  maximum  wage  of  500 
francs  ($100)  a  year,  42  francs  ($8.40)  a  month,  or  about  10  francs  (|2)  per  week, 
Addinff,  in  the  case  of  a  married  operative,  with  wife  and  three  children,  1  franc  a  day 
earned  by  some  member  of  his  family,  a  weekly  budget  of  16.50  francs  ($3.30)  will  be 
reaohed  for  five  people.  The  expenses  of  this  family,  calculated  at  the  lowest  possible 
rate,  will  be  the  following : 


Articles. 


Bread,  (8|  kilofframs  per  <Uy  for  five  persons,  at  30  or  50  oentdmes) 

Potatoes,  (3  kilograms  a  day,  at  10  or  15  centimes) 

Cofltoe  and  chicoory,  (beverage) 

Vegetables 

Butter  or  dripping 

Clothing....:..... 

Washing,  soap,  &o 

Bent 

Tiotal  weekly  expenditures 

There  is  no  mention  here  of  beer,  meat,  sugar,  or  of  anything  beyond  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life.  Diminish  the  family  by  one  child,  or  add  one*third  even  to  the  wages  of 
the  operative,  and  it  still  remains  next  to  impossible  that  he  can  make  both  ends  meet. 
This  IS  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  statement.  There  are  probably  10,000  or  20,000 
workingmen's  households  in  Belgium  in  this  sud  position. 
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ABSENCE  OF   PRUDENCE,  FORESIGHT,  AND  ECONOMY. 

No  economical  truth  is  more  evident  or  more  amply  proved  by  experience  than  thtl 
recJdess  and  improvident  habits  indnl^ed  in  by  the  working-classes  inevitably  lead  to 
misery  and  min.  No  artisan  can  cherish  the  hope  of  raising  himself  in  the  socaal  sc^ 
either  in  a  moral  or  physical  point  of  view,  who  is  unable,  when  oirenmstances  an 
propitions,  to  x|at  by  some  of  his  earnings ;  and  there  is  probably  not  one  man,  however 
nardly  dealt  with  by  fortune,  who  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  of  his  life  had  saeh 
an  opportanity.  A  small  beginning  made  at  an  early  ^riod  in  life  may  bear  marvd- 
oos  iniit  in  the  coarse  of  time,  and  there  are  workmen  in  Belgium  who  can  easily  earn 
3, 4,  or  5  francs  a  day.    How  many  are  there  of  those  who  actually  do  lay  by  money  f 

It  is  estimated  that  about  200,000  workmen  in  this  country  are  certainly  in  receipt 
of  the  lowest  of  the  above-mentioned  rate  of  wages,  and  yet  probablv  not  one-fifth  of 
them  are  in  the  habit  of  saving  money.  It  is  stated  that  only  about  40,000  workmen  in 
the  whole  conntr^  have  accounts  in  the  various  public  or  private  savings-banks,  or 
hold  public  securities. 

A  great  cause  of  misery  to  the  workingman  is  the  loss  of  one  day's  work  in  the  week, 
Monday  being  almost  invariably  an  unemploved  dAj  in  Belgium.  Biay  not  the  lorn  of 
this  one  day's  wage  suffice  to  put  a  stop  to  all  possibility  of  saving,  or  even  in  soma 
cases  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  throw  a  family  into  inextricable  difficulties  f 

TENDENCY  TO  HAVE  RECOURSE  TO  STRIKES. 

According  to  a  very  prevalent  opinion,  the  almost  invariable  result  of  coalitions  and 
strikes  on  the  part  of  the  working-classes  has  t>een  to  aggravate  their  misery  and  dis- 
tress. Workingmen,  however,  do  not,  as  has  been  seen,  admit  these  arguments ;  and, 
following  the  lead  of  the  English  trades-onions,  strikes  and  combinations  have  acquired 
of  late  a  wide-spread  and  cosmopolitan  character.  It  was  said,  it  is  true,  that  at  the 
workingmen's  congress  held  at  Brussels  in  September,  1868.  an  opinion  unfavorable  to 
strikes  nad  prevailed  in  the  assembly;  but  this  was  not  tne  fact;  the  following  dec-- 
laration,  among  others,  relative  to  strikes,  having  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the 


The  congress  declares  that  strikes,  though  not  an  infallible  mode  of  remed^ng  the 
evils  to  which  the  working-classes  are  exposed,  are  nevertheless,  in  the  present  situation 
of  capital  and  labor,  a  necessity." 

UNSATISFACTORY  RELATIONS,  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  THE  EMPLOYED. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  industrial 
classes  consists  undoubtedly  in  the  absence  of  gopd-will  and  confidenoe  between  them 
and  those  by  whom  they  are  employed,  particularly  in  the  great  industrial  centers. 
This  especially  iq>plie8  to  the  case  of  large  joint-stock  companies,  where  the  ties  exit- 
ing between  the  operatives  and  the  managers  are  of  the  slenderest  description.  So 
many  men  are  wanted  to-day,  and  they  can  be  supplied  at  a  moment's  notice.  Whea 
their  services  are  no  longer  required,  they  are  turned  off.  What  becomes  of  themf 
They  go  to  the  '*  estaminet,"  and  there  their  schemes  of  resistance  are  concocted,  dis- 
turbances are  organized,  and  riots  planned.  Such  is  probably  the  real  history  ot  the 
'disturbances  in  Ghent,  the  Borinage,  Marchiennes,  Chatelineau,  and  Seraing.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  evil  in^uenoes  exercised  by  the  leviathan  establishments  abore 
referred  to,  M.  Dauby  does  not  hesitate  to  throw  the  immediate  responsibility  of  this 
unhappy  state  of  things  upon  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  and  the  spirit  of  specula- 
tion pushed  to  the  extreme  which  characterizes  the  present  period.  The  apparent 
disregard  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  others  involved  in  the  reckless  pursuit  of 
wealth  has  embittered  the  feelings  of  those  who  have  been  its  victims,  and  a  character 
of  extreme  gravity,  fraught  with  much  future  danger,  has  been  imparted  to  these 
recent  popular  outbreaks. 

UNWHOLESOME  NOURISHMENT — INSALUBRIOUS  DWELLINGS — WANT  OF  HOME  LIFE. 

Workingmen  in  this  country  are,  as  a  rule,  very  ill-housed  and  badly  fed.  Improvi- 
dence and  carelessness  combine  to  keep  them  and  their  families  in  a  position  of 
inferiority  and  discomfort,  if  not  of  absolute  misery  and  want.  A  little  more  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  of  household  econom  v  on  the  part  of  the  female  population  might 
avert  in  this  respect  an  infinity  of  mischiet.  The  evils  of  bad  cookery  have  formed  the 
subject  of  many  a  bitter  diatribe,  but  they  cannot  be  too  frequently  pointed  out  and 
insisted  upon,  especially  in  connection  with  the  industrial  classes,  to  whom,  an  economi- 
cal and  skillful  employment  of  their  slender  stores  is  so  important  a  consideraton.  That 
the  well-being  of  all  classes  of  society  depends,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  npon 
good  and  wholesome  noqrishment  cannot  be  contested ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  surprifiUig 
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thAt  8o  small  a  share  of  attention  is  in  reality  beBt<iwed  npon  the  proper  education  of 
women  in  the  varioas  matters  connected  with  alimentation  and  the  preparation  of  food. 
3ociety  at  large  soffers  more  seriously  from  this  cause  than  persons  wno  have  not  de- 
voted some  consideration  to  the  hygienic  questions  inyolved  in  the  matter  would  he 
disposed  to  helieve. 

Suitable  and  convenient  habitations  for  the  worklng-classesi  at  reasonable  rents,  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  also  to  their  well-being.  Fortunately  this  want  has  oeen 
partly  met  at  Antwerp,  and  the  lodging-houses  erected  of  late  years  have  contributed 
greatlT  to  the  comfort  of  their  occupants,  besides  affording  a  fiiir  interest  upon  the 
capital  invested  in  these  beneficent  enterprises.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  commodious 
lodgings  may  have  a  tendency  also  to  develop  among  the  working-classes  a  greater  love 
of  home  life,  ("  T^prit  de  famille,'')  the  absence  of  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  justly 
deplored  in  this  country.  *  •  *  •  * 

HABITS  OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

Among  the  causes  which  tend  to  aggravate  the  situation  of  the  working-classes, 
intemperance  may  be  placed  in  the  first  rank.  Hie  allurements  of  the  estaminet, 
(pabbc  house,)  combined  with  the  cheapness  of  spirituous  liquors  in  this  country,  form 
an  attraction  which  the  minority  of  workingmen  are  unable  to  resist,  and  hence  flow 
incalcolable  dan^rs  and  mischief  to  themselves  and  their  families.  All  efforts  to 
extirpate  or  modify  this  evil  have  hitherto  proved  fruitless.  According  to  calculations 
which  have  not  been  contradicted,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  al^ut  one  hundred 
ikouaand  Ucenaed  pubUo  hou$€i  in  Belgium^for  the  supply  of  five  mUlUm  mhdbitanta,  a  pro- 
portion which  is  generally  exceeded  in  the  industrial  centers.  The  evils  resulting 
from  this  state  of  things  were  ftdly  exposed  in  the  repbrt  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  during  the  session  of  1867-'68. 

It  appears,  however,  that  nothing  was  done  to  check  this  terrible  evil, 
for  in  a  report  to  the  British  government,  dated  Brussels,  December 
3Qy  1873,  Sir  H.  Barron  says  in  reference  to  this  subjects : 

Nothing  whatever  is  done  to  check  the  consumption  of  spirits,  a  main  source  of  pau- 
perism, crime,  disease,  and  insanity.  On  the  contrary,  the  authorities  vie  with  each 
other  in  multiplying  kermesses  and  festivals  of  aU  kinds,  which  are  mere  excuses  for 
dissipation  and  drunkenness. 

This  vice  more  than  keeps  pace  with  the  national  prosperity,  and  completely  pre- 
vents any  improvement  of  the  working-class.  No  temperance  societies,  licensing  acts, 
or  hquor-laws  exist.    The  authorities  snut  their  eyes  to  all  abuses  and  disorders. 

The  number  of  drink-shops  goes  on  increasing  in  the  foUowing  ratio: 

1866 91,671 

1867 95,754 

1868 96,990 

1869 99,214 

1870 100,763 

There  is  now  one  liquor  shop  for  every  forty-eight  inhabitants.  The  official  record 
of  the  average  home^nsumption  of  spirituous  liquor  (proof-spirit)  for  the  ten  years 
1861-1870  was  396,152  hectolitre8=8,715,344  gallons,  bemg  1.80  gallons  per  head  of  the 
population  per  annum.  This  large  figure  is,  however,  retuly  much  below  the  truth,  as 
the  quantity  produced  is,  as  shown  above,  certainly  much  understated. 
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LABOB'nr  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

The  following  information  in  regard  to  cost  and  condition  of  labor 
in  Sweden  and  Norway  is  condensed  from  a  report  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  by  Hon.  0.  0.  Andrews,  minister  resident  of  the  United 
States  at  Stockholm,  under  date  of  September  24, 1873 : 

In  mj  report  of  Miw  10, 1873, 1  had  the  honor  to  report  that  there  had  recently 
been  in  Sweden  an  almoet  general  increase  of  the  wages  of  mechanics  25  per  cent 
Since  then  a  similar  rise  of  wages  has  extended  to  about  all  other  indnstries.  In 
some,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  lumber-shipping  ports,  it  has  amonntod 
to  upward  of  100  per  cent.    Substantially  the  same  may  be  said  as  to  Norway. 

The  principal  causes  of  this  increase  of  wages  have  been  the  excellent  agricultnnl 
crops  ror  four  successive  years :  the  remarkable  rise  in  the  prices  of  iron  and  lumber, 
and  consequent  increased  activity  in  those  industries ;  the  emigration,  which  from 
both  these  countries  to  the  United  States  has  reached  in  the  aggregate  about  150,000 
persons ;  the  demand  for  labor  in  constructing  new  and  extensive  lines  of  railway,  and 
the  influence  of  workingmen's  organizations.  As  the  importance  of  the  labor  qnealMn 
seemed  to  render  it  proper  that  I  should  take  more  than  ordinary  paias  to  coUect  relia- 
ble data  on  the  subject,  I  began,  personally,  the  colleetion  of  facts  bearing  on  the  mafir 
ter  as  early  as  January  last,  since  when  I  have  visited  a  large  number  of  leading  indne- 
trial  establishments,  as  wdl  as  dwellings  of  working-people  in  various  parts  of  Sweden 
and  Norway.  Altlumgh  both  of  these  countries  annually  publish  very  thorough  statia- 
tics — Sweden  having  annuaUy  collected  and  published  population  statisties  loc  &  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  past— there  are  none  in  either  country  as  to  wages  of  labor,  exo^t 
in  Sweden  as  to  the  single  industry  of  agriculture,  which  fact  has  made  it  neoeaeaiy 
,  to  resort  to  8i>ecial  and  personal  investigation.  I  now  have  the  honor,  therefore,  tn 
transmit  herewith — 

1.  A  table  showing  the  wages  of  labor  in  Sweden  in  Swedish  money,  and  i^  in 
money  of  the  United  States. 

2.  A  table  showing  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  living,  which,  in  the  main.  wiS 
answer  equally  well  in  respect  to  Norway ;  also  to  submit  some  facts  ^nd  remarks  on 
the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  separately  as  to  each 
country. 

WACKBS  IN  SWEDBN. 

Table  showing  the  rates  of  wages  in  Sweden  (in  Swedish  and  in  United  States  money)  »1873. 

[Note.— 3.76  rlx-dollars  (3  rix-doUars  and  78  Are)  are  eonlTaleiit  to  $1,  XTnlted  StaAea  foM.  Gold  dol- 
lars  of  the  United  States  eell  in  Stockholm  at  3.75  rix-doUan  each;  bat  in  buyinc  thtm  at  a  baak  in 
Stockbolm  one  mnat  pay  3.83  rix-dollara.  Excbaoge  on  New  York,  payable  in  gold,  is  at  the  same  rait, 
Damply,  3  rix-dollare  ana  83  5re  for  f  I.  Where  Swedish  money  is  rednced  to  mon^  of  the  United  States 
iu  this  and  the  following  Ubles,  as  well  as  in  the  text,  I  have  assumed  3.76  rix-dollara  to  be  eomralcaa 
to  II  in  gold.] 


Occupation. 


Wages  per  day. 


OQ 


t 

1 

'S 


Bemarkf. 


Agrioaltore: 

Bakers: 

Beet 

Average 

Basket-makers : 

Best 

Average 

Beet-sngar  opexatires : 

iJest.....Vr. 

Women 

Blacksmiths 

Bone-meal-factory  hands 

Book-binders: 

Average 

Women,  best 

Book-keepers,  average 


7tol0 
12  to  13 

12 
12 

10 
10 

12 
12 
11 
11 

11 
11 


1.75 
S.50 

3.00 
1.50 

aoo 

1.85 

1.75 

1.00 

3.00 

1.50  toS.50 

aoo 

1.40 


10  40  to 


10  46 
66 

53 
40 

80 
33 

46 
96 
80 
66 

80 
37 


Free  board  and  lodgings. 
Freeboard. 


Technical  director.  1975  a  year. 
^Engineer,  $530  a  year. 

Fne  rent  and  ftieL 


I5S5  to  9800  a  year ;  caahi0n»  I1.MI 
to  tit  COO  a  year. 
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Table  Mhowing  the  rates  of  wages  in  Sweden^  4^ — Continued. 


Occupatioo. 


I 

e 

l| 

I 
a 


Wages  per  day. 


I 
I 


I 


Remarks. 


Boot  and  shoe  makers: 

Best 

ATerage 

Appreatices 

women,  with  machine . 
Brewers: 

Foreman 

Common 

Botehers .-. 

Cabinet-makers : 

Best 

Average .« 

Apprentices 

Candle  (stearine)  makers  . 
Candle  (stearine)  women.. 

Carpenters,  honse 

Carrersin  wood 

Carriage-makers: 

Foreman 


IS 
13 
IS 
12 

12  to  13 
IS  to  13 


aoo 

3.50 
SlOO 
8.50 

4.00 
8.00 


10  PO 
66 
53 
66 

1  06 
53 


Average, 
r-maken 


C3nr-makers : 
finishers.. 


Average 
Boys.... 

Women. 


(Best. 


'  I  Average.... 
Chimney-sweeps,  foreman. 


Cloth  (woolen)  Ikctory  weav- 
ers: 
Women 


Girls 

Boys 

Spinners,  male  — 
China-ware  factory : 
Best  men , 


Average  — 

Boys 

Women  .... 
Confectioners : 

Best 

Average.... 
Coopers: 

Best 

Average  — 
Coppersmiths: 


Average 

Cotton-spinners,  msle 

Cotton-weavers : 

Females 

Over  18,  average 

Girls  under  18 

I>oor  and  sash  makers 

Foreman 

Journeymen,  average  .t . 
Engineers  on  sea-steamers . 
firemen  on  sea-steamers. . . 
Xlower  (artifloial)  makers.. 
f*iiSTiers: 

Jden 


8.86 
8.31 
8.00 

8.00  toaoo 

1.00  to  1.85 

aoo 

5.00  to&OO 

3.00 
8.50 

4.00 

3.30 

.75 

3.00 

1.85 


1  38 


80 

tosia 


1  06 


11 
11 
11 

104 

ISJ 

11 

11 

12 
12 

12 
12 
11 

11 
11 
11 
12 

11 
11 


.84  to  L33 

.66 

.75 

8.00 

7.00 

2.25  to  4. 00 

1.00 

1.50  to  3.00 

1.66 
1.45 

6.00 
3.00 

3.ao 

3.00 
8.00 

1.33 
1.00 
.65 

aso 

4.16 
8.50 


SS  to      35 

16 
80 
53 

1  85 

66  to  1  06 

86 

40  to      80 

44 

41 

1  59 
80 

96 
80 
53 

35 
86 
17 
93 

1  10 
66 


1.00 

aoo 

8.33 
1.33 


Generally  by  piece. 


80  per  cent,  of  those  working  on 

shoes  are  women. 
^Paid  monthly  I  free  room,  fad, 
5    lights,  and  8|  botUes  beer  daily. 
180  a  year;  free  room  and  washing. 

S  Generally  work  by  boor ;  several 
hands  at  one  shop  save  800  rix- 
dollars  a  year. 
(Nearly  all  tne  rent;  the  work. 
<  master  has|900  a  year  and  per- 
(  centage. 
Generally  by  hocff . 


By  piece ;  free  allowance  of  cigars 
to  males. 


$132  a  year,  board  and  lodgings: 
best  boys,  $53  a  year,  board  ana 
lodgings;  boys  under  14,  only 
cloues,  bosrd,  and  lodgings. 

Foreman,  $800  a'  year ;  overseers, 
•865.- 


Those  with  families,  free  rent  and 

doctor 
Borstrand  factory. 


I  Free  board  and  lodgings. 


Free  doctor  and  medicine ; 
likely  to  rise  80  per  cent. 


wages 


|320  to  $530  a  year  and  board. 
|10  to  $12  per  month  and  board 
Females  p«id  by  the  month. 
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Table  showing  the  rates  of  wages  in  Sweden,  ^^Oontinned. 


Occupation. 


I 

I 


Wages  per  day. 


I 
I 

CO 

i 


Bemaiks. 


Gas-makers : 

Foreman 

Stokers 

Mechanics,  fitters^  &o . 


Common  laborers 

GUders: 

Workmen , 

Foremen 

Glass-makers : 

Workmen 

Common  laborers 

Glaziers 

Glycerine-factory : 

Men , 

Women , 

Gold  and  silver  smiths : 

Best 

Average 

Foreman 

Hair-cutters 


Harness-makers 

Hat-makers : 

Best 

Average 

Female  assistants 

Instniment-makers : 

Chemical 

Snrgical 

Apprentices 

Xron-foondery : 

Best  hands 

Average 

Common  molders  Sl  found- 
ers. 
Iron-prodaction : 

Master  at  reflning-heater . . 

Master  at  roUing-mills 

Master  at  blast*  fomace . . . 

Master-mechanics 

Workmen  at  blast-fomace. 

Workmen  at  roasting-ftir- 
naoe. 

Workmen  at  roUing-mills. 

Smiths 

Laborers,  common 

Lamp-lighters,  (60  lamps  each) 
Lithographers : 

Best 

Average 

fitevedores 

Lumbermen : 

Cutting  trees  in  winter  . . 

In  saw-mills,  average .... 
Machinists': 

First-class 

Second-class 

Apprentices 

Masons: 

C  Best 

Bricklayers  <  Average  . . . 
(  Tenders  to . 

Women  tenders 

Plasterers 

Masters  of  steam-vessels : 

First 


12 
13 
12 

12 

10 
10 

10 
10 
11 

12 
12 

11  to  12 
11  to  12 
11  to  12 
11 

11 

11 
11 
11 

10 
10 
10 

12 
12 
12 


12 


6.00 

2.50 

2.50  to  3.00 

1.75 

2.00  to  2. 66 
a25 

5.00 

1.00 

2.00  to  2. 50 

2.00 
1.25  to  1.50 

ass 

2.50 
3.35 
L66 

2.50 

5.00 

aoo 

1.60 

2.00  to  8.00 

4.00  to  5.00 

2.00 

aoo 

2.00 
2.75 


6.60 
4.75 
a25 
5.00 
2.00 
2.00 

2.40 

2.37 

1.25  to  2. 00 

2.00 

5.00 
2.00 
4.44 

2.00 

aoo 
a25 

2.75 
1.25 

4.25 

aco 

2.50 
1.50 


$1  59 

66 

60to      80 


46 


53  to 


71 
86 

1  32 

26 

53  to      66 


33  to 


90 
66 
90 
43 

66 

1  32 
80 
41 

53  to  2  12 

1  06  to  1  32 

53 

80 
53 
72 


1  75 

1  26 

86 

1  32 

53 

53 

63 

62 

33  to      53 

53 

1  32 

53 

1  18 

53 
80 

66 
73 
33 

1  12 

95 
66 
40 


Second.. 
Third... 


Free  doctor  and  medidae. 
Free  doctor  and  13  cents  a  daj 
when  aick. 


>  Free  rent,  fuel,  and  Ugbts. 
Mostly  by  piece.   * 


Free  rent  and  6  per  ceatof  pnfita 
Paid  by  month ;  free  board  oA 
lodgings. 


Free  rent. 


Free  lodging. 


Lodgings  and  fbel  free. 


Are  paid  37  $re  (10  cents)  pft  buoi. 
Free  rent  and  doctor. 

By  hour. 

4  to  7  cents  per  square  fbot 

$ia25  to  116  per  month  and  5  p« 
cent  of  gioss  earnings. 

153  to  180  per  montii  and  S-ie  per 
cent,  of  net  earaings. 

#96.50  to  $40per  monui  and  so  pei 
centage  of  earnings;  genewv 
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TiAlethovitig  the  rates  of  waget  t»  SieecleH,  fe. — Continaed. 


Ocoopation. 


Wacea  per  cUy. 


JS 


I 

OQ 

I 


Benuurks. 


liates: 

Pish  steam-ooftBterB.. 


FIfih  seA-voyiges 

Sebond 

Mast«n  of  Miling-reesels — 
Mates  of  sailiJig-veafieli : 

Fish 

Second 

Hatch-fectory : 

SkiUed  hands 

Ordinary  hands 

Women 

518  years  old 
14  years  old 
13  years  old 

liosket-factory : 

SkiUed  hands 

Average  hands 

Painters: 

In  ft^soo 

Common,  first-class 

Average 

Apprentices 

Photographers 

Piano-makers 

Planing  and  molding  with 

machine. 
Printers: 

Compo.ltor.{B*^^-y_ 

On  B.«!htoe|5^^-;. 
Bope-makers: 


Average 

Boys  under  18 

Saddle-makers 

Seamen: 

On  steamers 

On  sailing-vessels 

Ordinary 

Shirt-makers : 

Best,  vrith  ma- 
chine. 
Average,    with 

machine. 
On  collars,  aver- 
l    age. 
Shirt  sewing,  hy  hand : 

Girls  under  15  years 

Ironers: 

Best 

Average 

Servants: 

Male 


"Women 


Female 

Ship-boilders,  iron : 

Moat  skilled  .... 

Less  skilled 

Second-class 

Shop-girls,  best 

BUk-fSctory: 

Work-master. . 


Tre«Ter.,woBon{B^^-, 

Stone-«ntters  i 

Letterers  on  monuments 

Best  cutters 

Average  on  granite 


4.00 
2.00 
1.25 
1.25 
.80 
.60 

4.00 
2.50 

6.00 
4.09 
3.00 
1.00 
4.00  to  &00 


|1  06 
80 
33 
33 
21 
16 

1  06 


1  59 

1  06 

80 

26 

1  06  to  2  12 


12 


2.00 


5.00 
3.00 
100 
3.00 


12 


3.00 

2l50 

1.75 

2l00  to  2. 50 


3.33 
2.33 
2.75 


2.20 

1.00 

.  50  to    .80 


2.00- 
1.58 


5.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.00 

5.00 
3.00 
1.33 

5  75 

4. 50  to  \  50 

3.50 


53  to 


53 


1  33 
80 

1  06 
80 

80 
66 
40 
66 


13  to 


1  51 

1  18  to  1  32 

93 


|16  per  month  and  1  per  cent,  of 

net  earnings. 
926.50  per  month. 
•20  to  122  ner  month. 
|13.25  to  lltf  per  month  and  5  per 

cent  of  gross  earnings, 
1*20  to  121  per  month. 
113.25  to  116  per  month. 

And  free  rent. 


About  the  same  as  cabinet-makers. 
Free  doctor. 


Also  $10  a  year  clothing. 


#8  to  $10  per  month  and  board. 
$12  to  $14  per  month  and  board. 
$8  to  $10  per  month  and  board. 

One-half  of  the  operatives  in  a  fac- 
tory of  400  sew  at  home. 


Generally  at  home. 


20  to  60  rix-dollars  ($5.30  to  $16)  per 

month  and  board. 
8  to  30  rix-dollars  ($2.14  to  $8)  per 

month  and  board. 


1  32 

1  06 

80 

53 


1  32    And  f^e  rent. 
80     Hand-looms,  by  piece. 
35    Hand-looms,  by  piece ;  free  doctof  • 


Paid  by  month. 


Generally  by  piece. 
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Table  showing  the  rates  of  wages  in  Swederty 

4'C. — ContinQed. 

1 

■W»ge* 

per  day. 

Occapation. 

1 

United  SUtes  gold. 

Bemarka. 

13 

175 

10.00 
4.00 

aw 

1.00 
.80 

5.00 
4.00 

aoo 

1. 66  to  8. 00 

1100 

864 

106 

80 

86 

81 

1  38 

1  06 

80 

44  to      63 

Stove-iiiak«ra.  earthen : 

A  _Li  ^1    V     J  C  Snnuner. . 

Arti.tl6hMd.{^JJ^, 

^'■"•"{wSS?:::::;::; 

Straw.hat  makers: 

Foreman «..> 

a 

18 
9 

n 
11 
11 
11 

Average  male  hands...... 

Tailors: 

Seat  cutters 

1400  a  year. 

Male  sewers  .-rr f-r 

18 
18 

11 
11 

11 
11 
11 
11 
13 
18 

aoo 

1.35 

aoo 

8.00 
5.00 

aoo 

1.85 
1.00 
3.3:} 

8.00  to  4. 00 

80 
33 

80 
33 

1  33 

80 
33 
86 
61 
53  to  1  06 

Women,  with  machine .... 
Tannery: 

Tanners  -  t  -  r  -  - 

Common  laborers 

lin^ter.: 

8econd*clasfl 

Boys............ ........ 

Women 

Tnmk-makers 

TTpholsterers. ............... 

washing  and  ironing 

Finest  shirts,  per  do«en,  afiO  rii- 
dollars,  or  96  cents;  ordixisrr 
shirts,  per  dosen,  3  rix-doUan,  or 
80  cents ;  miscellaneeos,  per  SI 
poouds,  3  rix-doUars,  or  80  o«oti. 

$4.85  a  year. 

Work-master 

Average  men 

SI 

8.00 
1.35 

53 
33 

Women 

Statement  of  the  standard  retail  prices,  in  United  States  ooin^  of  subsistence  and  other 
ries,  at  Stockholm,  for  the  year  1873. 


Articles. 


Yalae. 


Articles. 


Tsloe. 


Flonr.best per  bbl 

Wheat-meal per  80  lbs 

Bye-flour do.., 

Bye-meal do.. 

Oats  grits : 

Swedish per  lb 

English do... 

Barley  grits do.., 

Bice,  Carolina do... 

Potatoes per  bush 

Pease per  qt 

Fresh  beef;  mutton,  veal,  and  pork. per  lb 

Bait  pork,  American do.., 

Ham,  smoked do... 

Lard do.., 

Baltic  herring,  fresh per  80 

Salt  herring per  lb 

Saltcodlish .\do.. 

Poultry,  undressed do... 

Butter do.., 

Cheese do.. 

MUk perqt 

Eggs perdM 

Sugar: 

Lnnip per  lb 

Brown .do. . , 

Molasses perqt 

Ginger....... per  lb 

Coffee,  best  Java do... 


$11  00 
70 
53 
40 

4 

6 

3i 

8 

60 

6 

14 

14 

80 

16 

40 

4 

6 

35 

88 

80 

6 

80 

14 

10 
13 
37 
87 


Tea .' per  lb 

Soap do... 

Starch do.., 

Stearine  candles do  .. 

Kerosene  oil per  gall 

Wood: 

Birch,  in  common  use per  cord 

Pine  and  spruce do... 

Shirting: 

Bleached per  yd 

Unbleached do... 

Calico do... 

Linen do... 

Mixed  half  wool  and  cotton  checkered 
doth,  in  common  use  for  working-wo- 
men's dresses per  yd 

Black  woolen  cloth,  double  width,  suita- 
ble for  trowsers  and  coats per  yd 

Shoes: 

Plain.but  durable,  for  women,  per  pair 
For  ladies do... 

Boots: 

Plain,  but  durable,  for  workmen .  do . . . 
For  gentlemen do  .. 

White  woolen  undershirts each 

White  woolen  drawers per  pair 

Woolen  stockings do... 

House-rent,  two  rooms,  for  working  peo- 
ple   per  month 


$110 
11 
U 
90 
60 

eoo 

5» 

« 
II 

14 

45 


965 

115 
40Q 

3T5 
556 
950 
991 


4M 
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WAGES  AKD  THE  PURCHASE-POWER  OF  MO^•EY. 

It  seems  natural  and  jnst  that  a  man's  labor  shoaM  be  worth,  and  that  his  wages 
should  be,  as  mach  as,  with  economy  and  prudence,  will  comfortably  maintain  himself 
and  family,  enable  him  to  educate  his  chilnren,  and  also  to  lay  by  enongh  for  his  decent 
support  when  his  laboring  powers  have  failed. 

Whether  wages  are  high  or  low,  of  course,  depends  not  on  their  absolute  amount,  but 
on  their  purchase-power.  If  in  one  country  a  dollar  will  go  as  Car  in  procuring  neces- 
saries as  two  dollars  will  in  another,  other  things  being  equal,  then  a  dollar  a  day  in 
the  first  country  is  equally  as  high  wages  as  two  dollars  a  day  in  the  latter  country. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR. 

As  to  agricultural  labor,  it  may  be  said  that  in  1871  the  average  wages  of  beet  work- 
men  by  the  day  in  summer  was  1  riz-doUar  and  85  ore,  and  in  winter  1  riz-doUar  and 
18  ore ;  and  of  best  female  hands,  in  summer,  96  ore,  and  in  winter,  64  ore.  During 
the  past  three  years  agricultural  wages  have  risen  on  an  average  36  per  cent  Assum- 
ing that  they  have  risen  25  per  cent,  since  1871,  the  average  day-wages  for  best 
m^e  hands  m  summer  would  now  be  2  rix-doUars  and  31  ore,  (61  cents,)  and  in 
winter  1  riz-dollar  and  45  $re,  (38  cents ;)  of  best  female  hands,  1  riz-dollar  and 
20  ore  (31  cents)  in  summer,  and  80  ore  (21  cents)  in  winter.  It  is  common  to 
employ  men,  women,  and  children  in  agricultural  labor.  Sometimes  a  dozen  or  twenty 
SUCH  hands  will  be  seen  at  work  together  in  a  field  not  larger  than  twenty  acres.  Some- 
times a  gang,  one  might  say,  of  women  may  be  seen  hoeing  all  abreast,  with  a  male 
overseer  standing  in  front  and  facing  them.  And  here  I  may  say  ih&t  generally,  in 
Sweden,  the  earnings  of  workmen's  wives  will  average  150  rix-doUars  each  a  year, 
though,  of  course,  in  most  cases,  for  a  woman  to  work  out  who  has  young  children 
must  be  at  a  sacrifice  of  true  domestic  economy. 

I  estimate  the  average  wages  of  mechanics  to  be  73  cents  per  day,  equal  to  |4.38  per 
week,  or  for  a  year  of  300  working-days,  825  rix-dollars  ($220.) 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

As  to  the  expenses  of  living,  there  are  no  published  statistics  which  go  into  details. 
The  average  value  of  the  allowance  of  subsistence  among  a^icultnral  employers  for  a 
family,  say  of  man,  wife,  and  three  children  for  one  year,  is  283  rix-dollars,  ($75.26.) 
But  tbis  would  furnish  too  meager  a  diet  to  admit  of  its  being  adopted  as  a  standard. 
To  bring  it  up  to  what  is  reasonably  nourishing,  there  should  first  be  added  to  it  25  per 
cent,  on  account  of  increased  prices  in  towns,  which  would  make  it  353  rix-dollars  and 
75  ore.  There  should  then  probably  be  added  the  retail  value  of  the  meat-ration  of  a 
garrison  soldier  for  a  year,  namely,  85  rix-dollars  and  31  ore,  which  would  bring  the 
sniD  ap  to  439  rix-dollars  and  6  ore,  which  must  cover  all  expenses  of  provisions  and 
groceries. 

The  average  value  of  the  ration  of  a  garrison  soldier  at  government  price  is,  as  above 
stated,  56.12  5re  (14.9  cents)  per  day,  or  204  rix-dollars  and  47  ore  (1^4.47)  per  year. 
(The  commutation  value  of  a  single  ration  in  the  United  States  Army  during  the  civil 
war  was  30  cents.)  Allowing  that  the  family  of  a  workman,  wife  and  three  children, 
will  consume  double  such  a  ration  in  a  year,  the  expense  of  so  much  subsistence  at 
government  i)rice  would  be  409  rix-dollars  and  67  ore,  ($108.94.)  But  a  workman  would 
need  to  exercise  extraordinary  foresight,  and  buy  his  subsistence  at  wholesale,  in  order 
to  get  so  much  for  that  sum  of  money.    If  we  allow,  then,  for  such  a  family — 

Bix-dollari). 

For  subsistence 409.67    $108  94 

House-rent 140.00       37  33 

Clothing • 130.00        34  50 

Fuel.... 70.00        18  25 

Miscellaneous 50.00       13  26 

Total 799.67      212  27 

We  have,  say,  800  rix-dollars  as  the  total  annual  living-expenses  of  a  family  of  five  mem- 
bers. This  would  answer  tolerably  well  out  of  Stockholm,  but  here  one  should  add  the 
sum  of  60  rix-dollars  on  account  of  rent,  in  order  to  procure  two  reasonably  good  rooms 
beside  a  small  kitchen.  This  would  then  make  an  allowance  for  the  expenses  of  living 
in  Stockholm,  for  such  a  family  as  above  mentioned,  860  rix-dollars,  which,  with  pru- 
dent management,  would  be  suflScient  to  carry  them  through  the  year  in  a  tidy  and 
wholesome  manner.  But  the  wages  of  an  average  mechanic  having  constant  employ- 
ment  will,  as  we  have  seen,  amount  to  but  825  rix-dollars  per  year,  so  that  if  he  has  a 
famUv,  the  J  will  have  to  live  sparingly  in  order  to  get  along.    As  a  general  rule,  the 
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families  of  workmen  do  not  spend  800  rix-dollars,  nor  even  perhaps  700  rix-dollors,  for 
the  necessaries  of  living.  On  the  whole,  considering  present  prices  and  the  acknowl- 
edged scarcity  of  snitalble  dwellings  for  working- people,  wages  cannot  be  considered  as 
more  than  liying  wages  for  men  with  families.  A  single  man,  however,  can  make  good 
savings,  and  ought  to  lay  np  money  enough  for  a  good  support  when  lie  becomes  ooabto 
to  work. 

The  larger  mechanical  and  manufacturing  establishments  usually  clear  from  10  to 
25  per  cent,  on  their  capital. 

CERTAINTY  OP  PAYMENT  OP  WAGES. 

Waces  are  paid  with  certainty,  and  either  weekly  or  semi-monthly.  Not  Tmfre- 
quently  thev  are  paid  on  a  Friday,  partly  that  the  family  can  have  the  money  fur  Sat- 
urday's market,  and  partly  to  prevent  the  money  fh>m  being  dissipated  away  by  the 
workmen  on  Sunday.  In  trade  the  cash-system  generally  obtains.  In  the  laiger  towns 
it  is  the  same  here  as  everywhere  ^se,  that  a  certain  class  will  pay  cash  at  a  shop  till 
they  can  manage  to  run  up  a  bill,  and  then  will  go  to  another  shop  to  trade.  Of  conne 
all  such  losses  compel  shopkeepers  to  charge  higher  prices,  and  the  dishonest  purchaser, 
in  the  long  run,  gains  notfains  by  his  tricks. 

As  to  the  legal  collection  of  debts,  if  one  desired,  for  instance,  to  collect  a  demand  of 
20  rix-dollars,  he  would,  in  the  country,  sue  before  the  **  harads-ratt,''  or  district  conrft, 
or  before  the  provincial  executive  court,  and  in  a  city,  before  the  city  executive  court 

It  is  not  requisite  that  an  attorney  be  employed,  though  it  is  more  eonvenient  to 
have  one.  His  charges  in  a  city  would  be  about  10  rix-doUars,  ($2  65).  In  the  city  t 
defendant  must  answer  in  eight  days ;  in  the  country,  fifteen  days,  or  three  weeks  if 
out  of  the  district.  Appeal  to  a  higher  court  may  be  had  in  the  smallest  matter.  Fees 
of  witnesses  depend  on  their  occupation,  and  vary  from  1  to  10  rix-doUars  a  day. 
Everything,  except  actual  or  necessary  clothing,  beds,  and  necessary  tools,  can  be  takeo 
on  execution.  Half  the  salary  of  an  official  mav  be  attached  in  the  hands  of  the  gor- 
emments.  Imprisonment  for  debt  is  allowable,  but  not  often  resorted  to.  A  poor 
debtor  can  swear  out. 

CLOTHING. 

As  to  clothing,  it  may  be  said,  in  brief,  that  the  Swedes  take  a  pride  in  being  tidily 
dressed,  and  that  the  clothing  they  wear  is  generally  serviceable.  In  the  provinee 
popularly  known  as  Dalecarlia  the  peasantry  of  each  parish  have  a  different  and  fan- 
ciful style  of  dress.  A  sort  of  blouse  worn  by  women,  and  coats  worn  by  men.  are 
trimmed  with  sheep-skin  with  the  wool  on.  The  men  there  still  adhere  to  the  fashion 
of  tight  breeches.  Wooden  shoes  are  worn  a  good  deal  by  working-people  in  the 
country  for  every  day,  also  leather  shoes  soled  with  wood.  A  common  article  for 
dresses  amon^  working- women  is  a  home- woven  cloth  of  half  wool  and  cotton.  There 
is  a  large  shoddy  manufactory  at  Stockholm. 

Operatives  at  most  of  >the  larger  establishments  have  either  a  voluntary  sick-fuod  of 
their  own,  or  else  a  small  amount  of  their  monthly  wages  is  retained  by  their  employ- 
ers for  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  a  doctor  for  medicine,  and  if  need  be  the  expenses  of 
burial.  At  the  Stockholm  gas-works  the  men  have  their  own  fund,  to  which  tber 
contribute  1  rix-dollar  a  mon  th.  In  case  of  sickness,  a  man  receives  6  rix-dolUure  a  week 
during  six  weeks,  and  after  that  time  4  rix-dollars  a  week,  if  he  is  sick  so  long,  and 
in  case  of  death,  100  rix-dollars  for  funeral  expenses.  The  book-binders  of  StocKhola 
have  an  old  fund,  so  that  by  contributing  5  rix-dollars  per  year,  a  member  can  receives 
rix-dollars  a  week  when  sick,  and  50  rix-dollars  for  bnriiU.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
usual  to  incur  extravagant  expense  for  funerals. 

There  is  still  a  great  supply  of  labor  of  certain  kinds,  and  especially  of  house-serv- 
ants. People  in  rather  humble  life  employ  one  or  more  servants ;  and  probably  the 
average  oi  families  do  not  pay  for  a  house-maid  over  75  rix-doUars  ($20)  a  year  and 
board.    The  24th  of  October  is  the  usual  time  of  changing  help  held  by  the  year. 

In  the  summer  the  number  of  hours  for  actual  work  often  exceeds  twelve  per  dav. 
For  the  whole  year  eleven  hours  per  day  is  probably  the  average  of  actual  worL 
There  is  a  desire  among  workmen  to  have  the  time  reduced.  The  tendency  to  work 
by  the  piece  or  by  the  hour  is  rapidly  increasing.  Some  employers  have,  with  adran- 
tage,  introduced  the  practice  of  allowing  their  workmen  a  percentage  of  the  whole 
earnings ;  for  example,  as  extra  compensation,  to  divide  10  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earn- 
ings among  their  hands.  The  leading  printer  iu  Stockholm  pays  compositors  30  ore 
per  1,000  ems,  and  every  thpee  months  adds  5  per  cent  additional  on  what  has  beea 
earned. 

The  Swedish  "  Patriotic  Society  "  makes  numerous  awards  of  medals  every  year  to 
persons  iu  humble  life  who  have  performed  many  years  of  exemplary  service. 

As  the  most  of  the  railways  in  Sweden  belong  to  the  state,  there  are  many  men 
thereby  employed  by  the  government  in  their  coubtruction. 
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SAVINGS. 

The  Swedes  are  natnrally  inclined  to  iree  living,  and  are  less  sparing  than  most  of 
the  other  continental  nationalities.  The  practice  6f  saving  is,  however,  much  on  the 
increase,  and  is  undoubtedly  considered  among  the  more  mtelliffent  as  a  moral  duty. 
The  first  saviogs-bank  started  in  Stockholm  was  in  1823.  The  whole  number  of  sneh 
banks  in  Sweden  in  1865  was  186.  In  1870  they  had  increased  to  235.  The  number  of 
new  depositors  during  1870  was  66,020;  the  amount  deposited  during  the  year  was 
19,409,657  rix-dollars :  the  amount  taken  out,  12,033,056  riz-dollars.    At  the  end  of  that 

J  rear  354,357  persons  nad  deposits  in  the  savings-banks  amounting  to  57,376,611  riz-dol- 
ars,  of  whicn  276.863  rix-dollars  were  in  deposits  (the  whole  amount  the  party  had  on 
deposit)  of  from  1  to  10  rix-dollars,  belonging  to  80,477  di£ferent  depositors;  631,624 
rix-dollars  in  deposits  of  from  10  to  25  rix-dollars,  belonging  to  38,410  depositors ; 
1,119,479  rix  dollars  in  deposits  of  from  25  to  50  rix-doUars,  oelonging  to  30,825  deposi- 
tors ;  2,363,874  rix-dollars  in  deposits  of  from  50  to  100  rix-dollars,  the  largest  propor- 
tion being  in  deposits  of  upward  of  500  rix-<lollars.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  end 
of  the  present  year  the  amount  on  deposit  will  be  80,000,000  rix-dollars. 

BfEANS  TO  ENCOURAGE  SAVINGS. 

There  is  an  association  in  Stockholm  called  the  Fosterlands  Union,  for  the  purpose 
of  enoouraging  savings.  During  the  few  years  it  has  been  in  operation  it  has  gratui- 
tously circulated  about  twenty  Qiousand  pamphlets  and  circulara,  explaining  Uie  ad- 
vantages of  even  small  savings.  It  also  awards  premiums  in  money  for  exemplary 
permanent  saviuffs,  such  as  investments  iu  the  annuity  and  capital  institution  of  Stock- 
holm, which  has  branches  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in  this  institution,  for  ex- 
ample, if  25  rix-dollars  be  deposited  at  the  time  of  a  person's  birth  to  procure  him  a 
life  annuity  when  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  it  will  yield  him  from  that  age  as 
long  as  he  shall  live  100  rix-dollars  a  year.  In  1872  the  Fosterland  Union  awarded 
1,0^  premiums,  amounting  in  all  to  2,884  rix-dollars,  for  exemplary  investments  in 
this  annuity  institution ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  most  regular  and  praiseworthy  deposits 
of  working-people.  The  highest  premium  awarded  was  75  rix-dollars.  No  premium 
has  been  given  for  deposits  amounting  in  any  year  to  over  500  rix-dollars ;  and  hereaf- 
ter none  will  be  given  for  deposits  amounting  to  over  200  rix-dollars  in  a  year. 

Savings-banks  can  be  established  in  any  province  (the  Swedish  counties,  being 
large,  are  habitually  called  provinces)  by  the  consent  of  the  governor  of  that  province. 
The  depositors  or  shareholders  have  right  to  choose  the  directors  of  the  bank,  and  there 
are  no  other  guarantees  of  security.  The  government  appoints  one  director  or  in- 
spector of  the*  annuity  institution  of  Stockholm,  but  the  other  members  of  the  board 
of  direction  are  chosen  by  the  investors.    There  are  no  other  guarantees  of  security. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  instances  of  savings  that  have  come  under  my 
knowledge : 

The  operatives  at  the  Gustafsberg  china-factory  have  a  union  store,  to  the  fund  of 
which  each  operative  is  required  to  contribute  one  rix-do^lar  a  month,  bis  whole  share 
not  to  exceed  100  rix-dollars.  The  sale  of  goods  out  of  the  store  last  year  amounted 
to  100,000  rix-dollars,  with  a  profit  of  25  per  cent,  on  each  one's  stock.  A  private 
savings-bank  connected  with  the  factory,  which  has  been  in  operation  less  than  a  year, 
has  deposits  of  the  operatives  amounting  to  1,000  rix-dollars. 

The  hands  of  the  government  machine-shop  at  Stockholm  have  a  private  savings- 
company  under  their  own  control,  the  treasurer  being  chosen  from  among  their  num- 
ber. The  money  is  loaned  out  at  8  per  cent.,  generally  to  such  workmen  as  are  erecting 
houses  of  their  own,  and  the  income  divided  pro  rata. 

At  Eshilstuna,  where  the  government  musket-factory  is  situated,  and  where  the 
number  of  people  working  for  wages  is  about  2,000,  and  the  number  working  at  cut- 
lery on  their  own  account  is  about  500,  the  cashier  of  a  savings-bank,  in  whicli  t^,920 
rix-dollai-s  were  deposited  in  1872i  estimates  that  about  1.000  of  the  depositors  were 
working-people  living  in  town. 

A  second-class  workman  in  the  match-factory  at  Jonkoping  earns  700  rix-dollars  a 
year;  has  a  family  of  wife,  mother-in-law,  and  three  children,  the  eldest  a  boy  of  ten 
years  old,  who  goes  to  school.  He  has  a  kitchen  14  by  12,  a  sitting-room  15  by  l5,  a 
cellar,  and  shed-room  for  three  cords  of  wood.  His  expenses  for  subsistence  are  370 
rix-dollars  a  year;  taxes,  6  rix  dollars  63  dre ;  and  total  expenses  about  650  rix-dollars. 
He  lays  up  annually  from  30  to  50  rix-dollars  a  year  in  the  savings-bank. 

A  workman  in  a  foundery  at  Stockholm,  who  has  a  family  of  wile  and  three  children — 
a  boy  thirteen  years  old  at  school,  a  girl  seven,  and  the  youngest  a  boy  three  years 
old— lives  in  a  second-story  room  up  a  steep  pair  of  stairs,  (down  which  the  youngest 
child  has  fallen  several  times,)  which  is  10  by  10,  and  7  feet  high.  He  earns  2  rix- 
dollars  a  day,  has  worked  at  the  same  place  ten  years,  and  since  the  eighth  year  has  had 
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free  rent.  They  have  fresh  meat  tbree  times  a  week.  He  bas  money  in  the  sayiDgs- 
bank,  aud  saves  aDunally  about  100  rix-dollars. 

A  book-binder  iu  Stockholm,  who  earoa  1,060  rix-dollars  a  year,  has  a  wife  and  three 
children,  pays  200  rix-dollars  a  year  for  a  fair-sized  living-room,  a  smallerroom  witboot 
windows,  and  a  kitchen,  all  foar  stories  up.  His  annual  expenses  are  876  rix-doUan. 
His  wife  earns  150  rix-doliars  a  year,  so  that  their  clear  income  is  334  lix-dollars. 

These  are  all  cases  of  temperate  men,  who  have  prudent  wives,  and  they  show  that 
where  people  have  the  disposition,  and  do  not  meet  with  serious  misfortune,  they  can 
most  always  make  savings.  Many  an  employer  or  manager  has  remarked  to  me, 
"  Evervthing  depends  on  the  wife,''  which  shows  how  important  it  is,  by  education 
and  otherwise,  to  improve  and  elevate  the  condition  of  women. 

At  the  Motala  Iron  Machine  Works,  where  1,100  hands  are  employed  eleven  hours  a 
day,  workine  by  l^e  hour,  300  workmen  have  invested  75,000  rix-dollars  in  a  savio|^ 
bank,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent.  A  leadin|^  workman  has  10,000  rix-dollars  in  book. 
Abouft  150  workmen  own  the  dwellinffs  which  they  occupv  and  a  piece  of  land.  A 
few  own  small  farms.  The  workmen  have  a  union,  with  a  Duilding,  which  cost  10,000 
rix-dollars,  paid  for  by  a  loan,  one-third  of  which  has  been  redeemed. 

When  I  was  at  Sundswall  last  summer,  and  was  paying  a  port«r  for  bringing  my 
baggage  from  the  steamer  to  the  hotel,  our  consular-agent  remarked,  *'  That  yoaok 
man  has  5,000  rix-dollars  in  the  savings-bank.  Everybody  has  confidence  in  him,  and 
likes  to  employ  him,  because  he  keeps  his  word.''  A  member  of  the  Diet  livinf;  at 
Sundswall  assured  me  that  workmen  there  could  earn  10  rix-dollars  a  day,  aiid,  in 
respect  to  wages,  could  do  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

TENTIUL7I0N. 

As  to  ventilation,  and  the  quantity  of  atmosphere  allowed  to  adnit  persons  in  sleep- 
inff-rooms,  1,000  cubic  feet,  equivalent  to  a  room  10  by  10  and  10  feet  high,  being  the 
acknowledged  standard  allowance,  it  would  seem  that  the  care  in  sach  matters  taken 
by  the  state  for  its  best  soldiers,  should  afford  fair  means  of  forming  a  judgment  as  to 
what  is  general. 

At  a  snirt-fQtctory  in  Stockholm,  40  young  women  sit  through  the  day  sewing  in  a 
room  24  by  24  and  12  feet  high.  At  a  large  paying  foustory  of  another  kind  at  Stock- 
holm, 12  female  operatives  are  lodged  in  one  room,  two  together,  iu  beds  only  3  feet 
wide.  At  the  quarters  of  chimney-sweep  boys  it  is  usual  for  about  8  to  lodge  in  a 
room  15  by  12  and  9  feet  high.  These  boys  seem  to  be  well  fed  but  poorly  paid,  though 
their  employers  derive  a  good  income. 

USE  OF  SPIRITS  AND  BEER. 

The  reports  of  district  physicians  to  the  board  of  health,  for  a  few  years  prH>ediog 
1870,  mention  a  diminution  of  whisky-drinking,  which  probably  was  partly  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  money  caused  by  several  fiai lures  of  the  crops.  I>uring  the  pa^  year  or 
two  of  flush  times  it  has  seemed  as  if  the  copious  use  of  spirits  was  again  increasing, 
and  yet  there  are  evidences  of  a  steady  abatement  of  intemperance.  In  18^,  when 
the  population  was  a  miUion  less  than  it  is  now,  the  annual  production  of  whisky  was 
32;000,000  gallons,  while  now  it  is  10,500,000  gallons.  The  actual  production  in  1872 
was  16,678,364  kannor,  or,  in  round  numbers,  10,500,000  gallons.  It  was  distilled  from 
potatoes,  and  contained  50  per  cent,  of  alcohoL  About  the  same  quantity  was  produced 
m  each  of  the  immediately-preceding  years.  Very  little  is  exported.  The  most,  or  say 
2i  gallons  in  proportion  to  every  inhabitant,  is  consumed  as  drink. 

Hy  the  license-act  any  one  con  sell  quantities  of  6i  gallons  and  upward  without  a 
license.  Two  classes  of  licenses  are  issued :  one  for  selling  quantities  not  less  tluui 
three-tenths  of  a  gallon,  another  for  selling  Iw  the  glass ;  and  both  classes  are  disposed 
of  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  local  authorities  can  grant  all  the  licensee  to  a  sini^ 
company,  or  may  even  prohibit  the  sale  entirely.  It  is  illegal  to  sell  to  minors  under 
fifteen  years  of  age  or  to  persons  who  are  intoxicated. 

The  number  of  shops  licensed  to  sell  whisky  by  the  glass  in  Stockholm  for  the  year 
1872  was  322,  which  was  5  less  than  for  the  year  1809,  and  150  less  than  for  the  year 
1845.  Beside  these  licensed  shops  there  are  places  which  have  old  and  permanent 
privileges  to  sell  by  the  glass.  The  licensed  shops  are  also  a  cheap  sort  of  restaurants. 
The  applicant  for  license  in  Stockholm  must  pay  to  the  city  40  ore  on  every  kannor  (2^ 
quarts)  he  asks  the  privilege  of  selling.  The  income  to  the  city  firom  licenses  was 
350,407  rix-dollars.    The  public  expenses  for  its  poor  in  1870  were  635,374  rix-dollars. 

The  ordinary  Swedish  whisky -glass  holds  a  fifth  part  as  much  as  a  common  tnnUer, 
and  as  much  whisky  as  it  will  contain  is  sold  at  6  ore,  ( H  cents.)  Five  such  drinfcB  in 
the  course  of  a  day  by  a  workman,  or  30  ores'  worth,  is  not  considered  an  immoderate 
quantity.  The  expense  of  so  much  whisky  in  a  year,  at  that  rate  of  use  per  day, 
would  be  109  rix-doliars  at  50  ore. 
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The  GotbeDbor^  plan  for  retailing  spirits  appears  to  have  operated  favorably,  and  is 
attracting  mncb  attention.  That  city  pnts  the  business  into  the  bands  of  a  company 
of  philanthropic  gentlemen,  which  has  it  sold  in  orderly  restaurants  without  a  view  of 
profit.  The  theory  that  the  use  of  beer  has  conduced  to  temperance  is  hardly  sus- 
tained by  experience  in  Sweden.  A  great  deal  of  beer  has  been  consumed  in  late 
years,  and  though  it  is  not  sostronc  as  the  English  beer,  it  is oeTertheless  intoxicating. 
The  report  of  one  of  the  official  physicians  to  the  board  of  health  in  1869  mentions 
cases  of  actual  delirium  tremens  from  excessive  use  of  beer.  Another  physician  states 
that  when  a  doctor  visits  a  peasant  family  the  man  of  the  house  alwavs  urges  him  to 
take  a  g]a8S  of  whisky,  and  is  astonished  when  told  that  its  use  as  a  beverage  is  un- 
healthy. The  sight  of  drunken  workmen  in  the  streets  of  Stockholm,  especially  ou  Satur- 
day evenings,  on  Sundays,  and  on  Mondays,  is  common. 

The  phrase  **  Free  Monday"  comes  from  the  custom  of  men  engaged  in  sedentanr  and 
manual  trades  spending  Monday  as  well  as  Sunday  in  drinking  and  frolicking.  There 
are  shops  employing  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  hands  which  on  Monday  will  only  have 
a  third  of  that  number.  There  are  also  shops  whieh  have  their  private  temperance 
societies.  At  the  Motala  Machine- Works  is  a  society  of  100  members^workmen 
pledged  to  abstain  from  whisky.  At  no  work-shop  employing  Mrorkmen  is  whisky 
allowed  to  be  brought  upon  the  premises. 

Among  tbe  causes  which  make  the  use  of  spirits  so  common  may  be  mentioned  the 
fashion  among  all  classes  of  the  male  population  to  partake  of  a  glass  of  whisky  im- 
mediately before  dining ;  the  common  practice,  even  amon^  the  young,  of  drinking 
beer  with  meals ;  the  common  use  of  tobacco  among  males,  in  smoking  and  snuffing, 
and  among  tbe  poorer  classes  of  men  of  chewing  snuff;  the  lack  of  sources  of  recrea- 
tion during  leisure  hours ;  and  lastly,  and  perhaps  the  mo^t  important  of  all,  the  in- 
sufficient diet  of  tbe  workingman,  his  lack  of  elevation,  and  of  home  attractions. 

DWELLINGS. 

In  the  larger  cities  the  houses  are  of  unpressed  bricks ;. the  walls  over  a  foot  thick, 
plastered,  and  washed  in  a  sore  of  cream  color.  Tbe  roofs  of  the  larger  ones  are  covered 
with  aheet-iron  ;  tboBe  of  the  common-sized  dwellings  in  city  and  country  are  covered 
with  tiles.  In  the  larger  houses  each  story  is  finished  as  apartments  for  a  feimily. 
There  is  a  spacious  fire-proof  stairway  common  to  the  whole  house.  Neither  balconies) 
nor  enter  biiiids  are  in  use.  The  windows  are  in  two  parts  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
open  outward  on  hinges.  In  the  winter  double  windows  are  universally  i|sed,  with  a 
roll  of  white  cotton  laid  between  at  the  bottom,  openings  of  at  least  one  large  pane  on 
hinges  being  provided  for  in  each  room  in  the  better  houses.  In  the  country,  among 
the  working-class,  it  is  common  for  the  double  windows  t-o  be  put  in  so  as  not  to  be 
opened.  The  manner  of  wanning  is  by  an  earthen  stove  in  each  i*oom,  generally  reach- 
ing from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  usually  standing  in  a  corner.  They  belong  to 
and  arg  fixtures  of  the  house.  Near  the  Norwegian  frontier  iron  stoves  are  used,  which 
is  tbe  habit  in  Norway.  An  average  earthen  stove  in  the  Stockholm  houses  costs  500 
rix-doUars,  ($132,)  and  the  most  elegant  ones  as  high  as  2,000  rix  dollars,  ($530.)  The 
interior  of  the  stove  is  of  brick-masonry  work,  the  exterior  of  white  glazed  earthen 
material  in  the  form  of  hollow  panes.  Tbe  whole  can  be  taken  apart  and  put  up  with 
bat  little  labor.  Their  Swedish  name  signifies  literally  earthen-pane  ovens.  In  shape 
they  are  about  as  frequently  oval  as  square,  but  sometimes  are  highly  ornamented, 
occasionally  having  a  fine  mirror  for  a  part  of  their  surface,  and  bein^  so  put  up  as  to 
appear  as  merely  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  room.  Wood  is  used  for  luel,  being  cut  in 
pieces  i^nt  a  foot  long.  All  that  can  be  conveniently  put  in  at  once,  say  as  much  as 
would  ordinarily  be  taken  in  one's  arms,  is  laid  in  at  one  heating,  and  after  it  has 
homed  to  coals,  and  the  gas  has  all  escaped,  the  stove-door  is  shut  and  a  damper  drawn 
at  tbe  top  to  prevent  the  heat  escaping.  In  an  ordinary-sized  room,  and  if  the 
weather  is  not  excessively  cold,  such  a  heating  will  answer  for  twenty -four  hours. 
Some  of  this  sort  of  stoves,  from  the  Stockholm  factory,  have  been  imported  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  probable  they  are  more  comfortable  and  conducive  to  health  than 
iron  stoves.  Among  most  of  the  peasantry  in  the  country,  and  among  many  working- 
people  who  only  occupy  a  kitchen,  the  rooms  are  warmed  solely  by  tbe  kitchen  fire- 
{>]aoe,  the  hearth  of  which  varies  in  elevation  from  one  to  twoftet  above  the  floor, 
ts  hearth  is  often  of  iron.    There  is  a  damper  in  the  chimney  to  prevent  the  heat  fh>m 

leeeapiog. 

It  is  rare  to  see  squalor  in  the  homes  of  the  working  poor.    Generally,  even  in  the 

poorest  cottage,  there  is  au  indicatioa  of  pride,  tidiness,  and  taste. 

AVEHAOB  DWELUNG  OP  WORKIN'GMAN. 

The  average  apartments  of  a  Swedish  workman,  having  a  family  of  wife  and  three 
or  foar  children,  consist  ot  a  living-room  and  a  kitchen,  with  dimensions  and  furniture 
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About  as  follovrs :  Tbe  kitchen  is  9  feet  high.  In  it  stand  a  small  capboard  and  a  box 
for  wood.  On  the  raised  hearth  of  the  open  angular  fire-place  are  some  cooking-uten- 
eils,  among  them  a  copper  coffee-boiler.  On  a  pole  hanging  under  tbe  ceilinj^  an 
strung  some  thin  cakes  of  rye  hard  bread,  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  floor  is  un- 
painted,  aild  while  not  actually  dirty,  is  not  white.  The  living-room  18*16  feet  by  14,  aad 
the  same  height  as  the  kitchen.  The  floor  is  of  spruce  or  pine,  the  boards  elosely 
matched,  and  scrubbed  clean.  A  couple  of  strips  of  home-woven  carpet  are  laid  aoro» 
it.  There  are  two  windows,  with  cheap,  yet  clean  and  tasteful,  lace  curtaina  hung  on 
each  side.  On  one  side  of  the  room  is  a  plain  sofa-bed,  which  can  be  drawn  out  so  as 
to  mf^e  a  double  bed  four  feet  wide,  something  over  a  foot  higher  than  Ute  floor. 
Commonly  in  Sweden  beds  are  shut  up  during  the  day  to  half  their  length.  The  bed- 
ding is  laid  together  on  the  single  breadth  oithe  sofa,  resembling  a  hign  ungle  book, 
over  which  is  laid  a  white  cotton  spread.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  wooden  80&  of 
stained  birch,  the  bottom  of  which  can  also  be  drawn  out  so  as  to  f<^m  a  double  bed; 
and  there  are  three  or  four  wooden  chairs.  At  one  comer  of  the  room  is  a  plain  stained 
.bureau.  A  white  cotton  crochet  is  spread  over  the  top,  and  on  that  are  some  littlt 
articles  of  china— a  cop  and  saucer,  or  a  vase,  and  a  couple  of  plated  candlesticks.  Be- 
tween the  windows  stands  a  table  with  a  red  woolen  cover,  and  above  it  is  a  gilt- 
framed  mirror.  On  the  walls  are  two  or  three  framed  pictures,  some  little  shelves  for 
books  suspended  with  a  cord,  and  a  cheap  clock.  In  another  comer  of  the  room  is  s 
email  cupboard  or  dresser.  In  still  another  comer  stands  the  earthen  stove,  and  oo 
the  floor  against  it  is  placed  a  spit-box,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  spruce 
twigs.  On  the  window-seats  are  several  pots  of  flowers — the  oleander,  the  geranium,  dtc. 

Ds'FLUENCE  OF  A  WOBKMAN^S  HOME. 

The  influence  which  a  workman's  home  exerts  on  his  own  and  his  family's  wel£ire  is 
becoming  more  and  more  reco^ized.  Employers  begin  to  understand  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  a  workman's  dwelling  is  ample  in  size,  neat  and  attractive  within,  and  whole- 
aome  in  its  surroundiugs,  does  his  efficiency  increase.  In  Gothenburg,  and  perhaps  in 
some  other  places,  share-companies  have  been  formed  for  the  building  of  model  tene- 
ments for  the  industrial  classes,  and  a  few  buildings  of  the  kind  have  tSready  been  pot 
up  there.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  a  few  of  the  principal  employers  are  prepanog 
to  erect  model  dwellings,  with  the  intention  that  their  workmen  may  ultimately,  by 
annual  payments,  become  the  owners  of  them. 

Some  of  the  best  model  dwellings  that  I  have  seen  are  at  the  china-ware  factory  at  Gos- 
ta&berg,  about  two  hours'  distance  by  steamer  from  Stockholm.  About  a  do2en  have  al- 
ready l^n  erected,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  proprietors  to  continue  their  construction 
till  the  most  of  their  hands— 400 — are  supplied,  though  the  old  accommodaticms  are  asgood 
as  the  average.  The  factory  is  sitnatea  in  a  retired  and  somewhat  romantic  r^ou,  oa 
what  seems  more  like  a  lake  than  a  bay,  yet  with  navigable  communication  with  theses^ 
and  the  model  dwellings  are  five  minutes'  walk  distant,  with  a  view  of  the  water,  and 
30  feet  above  its  level.  The  land,  of  which  2,000  acres  belonjE^  to  the  factory-ownersy  is 
moderately  rollinff,  mostly  open  timber  of  birch  and  oak,  with  here  and  there  a  small 
pond,  and  the  balance  fields.  The  dwellings  in  question  are  pleasanUy  situated  on 
each  side  of  a  muled  and  macadamized  road,  and  30  feet  from  it.  Each  house  is  designed 
fof  only  two  ^mUies,  and  is  46  feet  lon^,  28  feet  wide,  and  one  and  a  half  stories  high. 
They  are  built  of  pine  or  spruce  timber,  in  tasteful  cottage  style,  and  are  of  light-brown 
color,  beinjs  stained  so  as  to  leave  the  grain  of  the  wood  visible.  They  rest  on  sofid  stone  or 
brick  foundations.  The  walls  are  three-quarters  of  a  foot  in  thickness.  Tbe  outer  bowds 
are  planed  clapboards,  two-thirds  of  an  inch  thick;  next  is  a  thidmees  of  paper, 
such  as  is  used  in  house-building,  then  battens  three  inches  thick,  then  paper,  then 
boards,  and  again  thick  paper,  tbe  latter  forming  the  interior  walls  of  the  rooms,  so 
that  the  whole  constitute  exceedingly  dry  and  warm  walls^  The  roof  is  covered  with 
wooden  sluncles  steeped  in  iron  vitriol,  which  gives  them  a  dark  color,  and  projects 
from  the  endis  two  feet  from  the  walls,  with  some  omamental  work  on  the  edges. 
There  is  a  brick  chimney  for  each  family  near  each  end  of  the  house.  Each  fiunily  has 
two  entrances,  at  their  own  end  of  the  house,  from  a  veranda  18  feet  by  5,  two  steps 
from  the  ground,  and  along  which  runs  a  neat  balustrade.  One  door  opens  into  the 
kitchen,  the  other  into  tbe  sitting-room.  There  are  three  rooms  to  a  family,  namelv, 
kitchen,  bed-room,  and  sitting-room.  The  kitchen  is  13  by  13  feet,  9  feet  high;  bed- 
room ditto,  with  one  window.  Tbe  sitting-room  is  18  by  15  feet,  and  9  feet  high,  with, 
in  some  houses,  one  large  window,  in  others  two  windows.  Under  each  kitchen  ?i  a 
small  cellar.  There  is  s&o  a  garret  for  each  family,  reached  by  portable  steps  from  tbe 
veranda.  Good  water  is  obtained  from  a  well  5  feet  deep  on  each  lot.  The  dosets 
stand  several  rods  in  rear  of  the  houses,  at  the  farthest  edge  of  the  premises.  The 
dwellings  being  partly  experimental,  the  relative  size  of  the  rooms  varies  in  some^ 
though  each  family  has  the  full  space  as  above  given.  But  what  is  most  strik- 
ing about  these  dwellings  is  the  land  which  each  family  has  connected  with  their 
part  of  the  house,  and  the  beautiful  flower-gardens,  and  nice,  thrifty  v^etable-gar- 
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denB  wbicfa  sarroand  tbem.  Each  family  has  the  use  of  a  quarter  of  an  'acre  of  good 
smooth  groQDd,  which  is  divided  into  a  vegetable  and  a  flower  garden.  There  are  no 
fences  between  the  different  gardens,  bnt  instead  hedges  have  been  planted  between 
the  different  lots.  There  is  a  simple  rustic  fence  between  them  and  the  road.  The 
gardener  of  the  principal  proprietor  comes  in  the  spring  and  assists  the  people  in  laying 
out  their  gardens,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  housewife  and  children.  The 
flower-gardens  are  prettily  laid  out,  with  grass  margins  and  graveled  walks,  and  con- 
tain im  abundance  of  nice  flowers  and  shrubbery,  alSo  fine-bearing  apple  and  pear  trees. 
I  noticed  on  September  8,  on  a  young  tree,  handsome  ruddy  apples  2^  inches  in  diam- 
eter. Shade-trees  have  been  planted  on  each  side  of  the  road.  The  occupants  are 
charged  bnt  60  rix-dollars  ($16)  a  year  for  rent,  and  this  sum  is  about  covered  by  the 
income  from  the  vegetable  garden.  They  also  have  free  use  of  a  nice  hillv  park,  close 
to  their  premises.  The  cost  of  each  house,  exclusive  of  land,  is  $1,322,  or  5,000  rix-dol- 
lars. Everything  about  them  is  thorough  and  neat,  and,  with  the  ample  space  about 
them,  their  attractive  surroundings  of  flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  their  white  lace 
curtains  at  the  windows,  they  might  readily  be  taken  as  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do 
middle-class.  Of  course  the  oldest  and  best  hands  have  the  preference  in  obtaining 
such  dwellings. 

FOOD. 

It  can  trnly  and  happily  be  said  that  there  is  scarcely  any  adulterated  food  used  in 
Sweden.  The  poorest  people  in  the  country  sometimes  mix  burnt-bread  crumbs  with 
their  coffee,  or  use  chiccory,  of  which  there  were  446,485  pounds  imported  in  1871,  while 
the  import  of  pure  coffee  in  kernel  was  20,693,734  pounds;  but,  with  such' slight  ex- 
ceptions, the  food  is  pure.  One  hears  no  complaint  of  adulterated  milk  being  sold  in 
the  market-sc|uares  of  Stockholm.  A  person  may  travel  all  over  Sweden,  and  find  at 
convenient  distances  on  every  public  road  hotels  that  furnish  clean,  good,  and  palata- 
ble food.  Some  of  them,  even,  in  remote  places,  will  be  found  luxurious.  The  meals  at 
railway  eating-stations  and  on  steamboats  are  habitually  good. 

The  principal  articles  of  diet  for  the  working-class  in  scarce  times  have  been  T>ota- 
toes,  rye-bread,  milk,  salt  herring,  and  a  jporridse  of  rye-meal,  called  ^^  veiling/  In 
the  past  year  or  two,  as  wages  have  risen,  it  has  become  common  to  consume  salt  i)ork 
from  the  United  States,  which  is  considered  a  luxury  as  compared  with  salt  fish. 
Much  of  the  rye-bread  is  of  unbolted  meal,  and  after  baking  is  dried  bard,  so  as  to 
last  many  months.  The  herring  used  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  perhaps  half  way  to 
the  Norwegian  boundary,  are  from  the  Baltic  Sea  and  Bothnia  Gulf,  and  called 
**  stromoning.''  They  are  about  eight  inches  in  lens^h.  and  covered  with  small  scales 
of  a  shining,  bluish  color.  When  broiled  quite  fresh  tneir  flavor  is  not  much  inferior 
to  that  of  a  brook-trout.  They  are  salted  at  home,  and  often,  in  the  north  part  of  the 
eoantry,  become  half  decayed  during  some  days'  transportation  before  getting  to  their  . 
destination. 

The  Swedish  working-people  may  be  regarded  as  hearty  eaters ;  yet,  if  their  fare  is 
copious,  it  is  at  the  same  time  simple.  In  the  towns  it  is  perhaps  an  unfortunate  habit 
of  very  many  workmen  to  take  their  meals  and  lunches  at  the  common  whisky-^ops, 
where  cold  meats,  sausages,  and  the  like  are  always  at  hand.  The  import  of  coffee 
shows  an  allowance  of  over  five  pounds  to  every  Inhabitant,  and  its  use  is  excessive 
aoioDg  a  good  many  of  the  common  class,  especially  among  the  women.  It  is  almost 
always  well  and  strongly  made.  It  is  common  to  take  ccmee  soon  after  rising  in  the 
momiiig.  Breakfast,  among  the  industrial  classes,  is  eaten  at  about  8  o'clock.  By 
many  coffee  is  taken  again  at  1 1,  also  at  4  p.  m.  Dinner  is  eaten  at  1  p.  m.,  when  the 
drink  is  usually  beer.  Bavarian  beer,  so  called,  though  brewed  in  Stockholm  in  large 
quantities,  is  much  liked,  and  sells  by  the  dozen  at  8  ore,  say  2^  cents  per  half  bot- 
tle. There  is,  however,  a  cheaper  and  weaker  beer,  called  "  sv^zdricKcr,"  whole- 
Boraely  brewed,  reasonably  palatable,  and  used  by  poorer  people.  The  supper  will  be 
taken  at  6  o^clock,  when  oat  or  barley  grits,  thoroughly  t>oiled,  will  be  eaten  with  a 
little  sugar  or  butter.  In  the  long  summer  days  working-people  usually  eat  four  times 
a  day,  a  lunch  being  taken  at  4  p.  m.  Neither  hot  breaa  nor  pies  are  ever  eaten,  nor  is 
saleratus  used  in  bread-making.  The  practice  of  frying  instead  of  boiling  meat  is  uni- 
-versaL 

The  '^smorg&sbord"  is  i>eculiarly  Swedish.  It  is  preliminary  to  any  formal  sitting- 
down  meal,,  and  answers  for  sharpening — sometimes  for  satisfying— the  appetite.  It 
is  a  daintily-arranged  side  table,  on  which  are  set  some  small,  thin  slices  of  cold  meat, 
varieties  of  pickled  fish,  bread  and  butter,  pickles,  and,  with  very  rare  exceptions. 
"  briinvin,"  (Swedish  whisky,)  a  white  and  somewhat  flavored  spint  Medium-sized 
irioe-glasses  are  set  around  the  decanter,  and  after  the  men  (for  Swedish  women  do 
Dot  drink  whisky)  1\^ve  taken  a  few  mouthfuls  of  solid  food,  they  pour  out  and  drink 
at  a  swallow  a  glass  of  whisky.  While  eating  at  this  table,  on  which  generally,  in 
private  families,  there  are  also  milk  and  beer,  people  stand  or  walk  about.  This  table 
and  the  glass  of  whisky— sometimes  two  glasses — are  in  daily  use  among  people  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  and  by  the  industrial  classes  on  any  special  occasion,  or 
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,       when  their  means  will  allow.     At  dioDer-parties,  amone  the  more  genteel,  instead  of 
the  table  bein^  set,  a  part  of  its  contents  in  more  delicate  form,  yet  inclndiog  the 
\  spirit,  are  passed  aronnd  on  waiters  before  the  guests  go  in  to  dinner. 

RATION  OF  GARRISON  SOLDIER. 

The  rations  for  one  hundred  soldiers  in  the  Swedish  garrisons  lor  one  day,  for  ex- 
ample Sunday,  are  as  follows:  Soft  rye-bread,  200  ponnds;  potatoes,  2  boshels;  bat- 
ter, 14^  ponnds ;  salt  herring,  18f  ponnds ;  fresh  meat,  75  ponnds ;  pease,  dry,  10 
qnarts;  bnlled  wheat,  10  pounds;  barley-grits,  35  pounds;  noor,  li  poands;  a  little 
pepper  and  salt. 

Tne  ration  varies  in  kind  during  the  week,  but  quantities  are  issned  averagiog  wi^ 
the  above.  It  will  be  seen  that  two  pounds  of  bread  are  issued  to  each  man  <lttuy,  the 
Swedish  pound  being  a  trifle  less  than  the  pound  avoirdupois.  •  For  the  breaklast,  theie 
are  salt  herriugs  four  times  in  the  week  ;  boiled  cod-fish,  which  has  been  dry-omed, 
twice ;  stewed  pease  four  times,  potatoes  three  times,  butter  three  times.  For  dinner, 
fresh  meat  three  times  in  the  week,  corned  meat  twice,  salt  meat  once,  fresh  pork 

?)nce,  stewed  i>ease  every  day,  potatoes  four  times,  hulled  wheat  three  times,  with  a 
ittle  flour,  pepper  and  salt.  For  supper,  daily,  boiled  barley-grits,  with  batter  and 
salt.  This  ration  is  considered  here  as  a  strong  one,  and  is  sufficiently  ample  to  admit 
of  the  exchange  of  a  x>ortion  of  it  for  coffee  and  sugar,  as  the  regulations  permit,  ud 
the  men  in  that  way  obtain  coflfee  with  loaf  sugar  every  morning  before  breakfast 
No  company  savings  are  made  from  the  ration.  Its  average  cost  per  day,  singly,  at 
(government  prices,  is  56.12  ore,  or  15  cents  in  gold.  At  retau  prices,  and  in  the  quanti- 
ties which  working-people  usually  purchase,  tne  cost  would  be  20  per  cent,  additional, 
namely,  67  ore,  or  18  cents. 

The  daily  ration  per  man  for  such  men  as  perform  labor  in  the  pnblic  workhonse  of 
Stockholm,  including  those  sent  from  the  institution  to  clean  the  streets,  is  as  follows ; 
1  pound  of  rye-bread,  or  as  much  as  is  required.  Breakfast :  i  pound  pickled  heiring, 
f  pound  potatoes,  i  pound  pease,  1  pennyweight  butter,  3  pennyweights  floor,  1^  pints 
light  beer,  "  svogdricker  ;"  in  winter,  rye-porridge  instead.  Dinner :  i  pound  fresh 
meat  free  of  bone,  i  x^^^^d  potatoes,  li  pints  soup.  Supper:  1  pint  rye  or  barley 
grits,  i  pint  light  beer,  with  some  variations  in  kind  during  the  week. 

The  following  shows  the  daily  fare  for  each  boy  at  the  Stockholm  Institution  for 
Orphan  Boys :  1  pound  soft  rye-bread.  Breakfast :  1  pint  rye-me&l  porridse,  |  ounce 
butter.  Dinner :  1  pint  sonp,  i  ponnd  fresh  meat  free  of  bone,  i  poond  potatoes. 
Supper :  1^  pints  barley-grit's,  ^  pint  milk,  with  changes  in  kind  during  the  week. 

The  average  cost  of  maintaining  sick  persons  in  all  the  public  hospitals  is  92.5  ore 
•  each  per  day,  or  25  cents. 

As  a  general  rule,  working-people  do  not  consume  fresh  meat  oflener  than  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  subsistence,  amounting  to  double  the 
quantity  of  the  ration  of  a  garrison-soldier,  as  above  specified,  somewhat  exceeds 
what  an  average  industrial  family,  of  husband,  wife,  ana  three  children,  are  able  to 
procure.  A  very  common,  nutritions,  palatable,  and  at  the  same  time  cheap  article 
of  foo<l  consists  of  boiled  oat-grits,  eaten  with  milk ;  also,  oat-meal  porridge,  made 
with  milk  and  slightly  sweetened. 

CITIES. 

Stockholm,  the  capital,  has  a  pcj^ulation  of  150,000,  with  a  pictur^ne  situation  od 
the  outlet  of  the  Millar  Lake,  and  twentv  miles  from  the  Baltic,  with  several  am^ 
and  charming  parks  in  its  environs ;  the  deer-park,  for  example,  being  proDoonoed  V 
competent  judges  as  naturally  the  finest  in  Europe.  With  nnmerons  benevolent  and 
learned  institutions  and  rich  collections  of  art,  with  a  fine  opera  in  the  Swedish  laa- 
gnage,  with  a  fair  commerce  and  growing  mannfactnres— a  city  fonnded  on  giaaita 
and  huilt  of  bricks  and  of  stone— it  is  the  capital  of  the  North,  of  which  every  Swede  is 
proud,  and  may  weU  be  supposed  an  agreeable  winter  home  for  many  of  the  country 
gentry, 

(jk>thenburg,  on  the  western  coast,  has  60,000  inhabitants,  a  good  harbor,  and  com- 
munication with  the  interior  by  a  canal,  and  two  lines  of  railway,  and  without  exag- 
geration may  be  pronounced  a  model  city. 

Malmo  and  Norrkoping  have  a  population  of  about  30,000  each.  Ten  other  cities 
have  a  population  each  of  10,000  and  upward,  while  there  are  twenty  others  that  have 
firom  four  to  ten  thousand  each.  About  13  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  live  ia 
towns. 

POPtJLATION  AND  RB60URCE8. 

According  to  the  census  of  1871,  the  whole  population  of  Sweden  was  then  4,204,171. 
It  has  trebled  in  tbe  last  one  hundred  years.  The  commercial  marine  of  Sweden  in 
the  same  year  consisted  of  3,495  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  367,614;    The 
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Talne  of  its  imports  the  same  year  was  $45,260,372,  United  States  gold,  aud  its  exports 
$42,825,205.  The  value  of  the  export  of  grain  was  $10,791,(500  ;  of  Tomber,  $17,446,576 ; 
of  oietal.  $10,000,000.  The  production  of  pig-iron  amounteid  to  337,^63  tons.  The  value 
of  manufactures  and  fabrics  was  $28,000,000,  which  sum,  however,  is  under  the  actual 
value,  and  is  exclusive,  also,  of  the  products  of  hand-trades,  which  are  considered 
equal  in  value  to  "  manufactures  "  and  "  fabrics." 

The  agricultural  crops  in  1871,  according  to  the  statistics  for  that  year,  which  are 
conHidered  to  be  rather  under  the  actual  figures,  were  as  follows  : 

Wheat  imperial  bushels.       5B9,288 

Rve do 17,923,180 

Barley do 14,443,312 

Oats do 37,063,669 

Mixed  grain do 4,818,605 

Pea«e do 1,639,384 

Beans i do 227,524 

Buckwheat do 15,277 

Potatoes   do 41,428,692 

Other  root-crops • do 4,403,677 

Vetches,  fodder  of  pea  species do 651,199 

Hemp    tons.  4,720 

Hay  do.     1,768,220 

SOCIAL  STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  households  in  1870  was  1,017,323.  Of  these  the  number  having  but 
a  single  member  was  131,565,  a  proportion  that  appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  Th& 
average  number  in  a  household  was  within  a  small  fraction  of  5.  In  1860  the  average 
number  was  6.80  The  rate  of  mortality  was  1.98  per  cent.  Eighteen  per  cent,  of  the 
nior  ality  was  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age.  During  the  ten  years  1861  to  1870  the 
number  of  livine  children  bom  annually  in  proportion  to  every  1,000  inhabitants  ^as. 
31^.  Of  these,  tne  proportion  of  illegitimate  births,  including  the  whole  kingdom, 
was  .5.85 ;  but  including  only  cities,  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  was  14.32.  Three- 
and  a  quarter  per  cent,  of  all  births  were  still-born.  During  the  ten  years  1861  to  1870 
the  percentage  of  legitimate  still-born  was  3.13 ;  of  illegitimate  still-bcm,  4.82.  During- 
the  same  period  the  average  number  of  marriages  annually  in  proportion  to  every 
10,000  inhabitants  was  65.44  For  the  same  period  the  whole  number  of  divorces  front 
marriage  was  1,301;  of  dissolution  of  betrothals,  1,549.  The  average  number  of  sut> 
cides  per  year  in  proportion  to  every  100,000  inhabitants  was  8.04  ;  number  of  deatha 
from  drowning,  1,1.32;  from  accidental  burning  or  scalding,  1.53;  from  accidental  poi- 
aoning,  20 ;  from  accidental  suffocation,  146 ;  from  accidental  shooting,  32 ;  from  contu- 
sions,  breaking  of  bones,  and  the  like,  461. 

In  1870,  the  number  of  blind  under  twenty  years  of  age  was  400;  of  deaf  and  dumb- 
iiDder  the  same  age,  1,500.  The  number  of  patients  at  the  insane  asylums  was  1,247, 
of  whom  46  belonged  to  the  first  paying-class,  154  to  the  second,  and  920  to  the  third,, 
while  127  were  at  public  charge. 

The  number  of  pJoor  wholly  supported  by  the  public  was  85,147 ;  the  number  assisted,. 
bnt  not  wholfy  supported  by  the  public,  was  119,231.  The  average  number  of  convicta 
Id  all  the  prisons  in  1870  was  5,951. 

EDUCATION. 

Previous  to  1842  there  were  as  many  as  786  schools,  with  30,773  pupils.  Compulsory 
edncation  was  established  in  1842,  and  has  operated  very  successfully.  In  the  more 
sparsely-settled  districts  there  are  *' movable"  schools;  that  is,  the  teacher  holds  a 
sch€x>l  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  one  part  of  a  district  and  then  for  a  certain  time  im 
aDOther  part  of  it,  which  shows  that  there  is  always  a  way  for  a  people  to  be  edu- 
cated, if  they  only  have  the  disposition.  lu  1870  there  were  1,164  such  movable  schools. 
The  whole  number  of  "folk  *'  or  common  district  schools  the  same  year  was  7,:K>3,  at- 
tended by  555,595  pupils.  In  1871  the  number  of  male  teachers  of  such  schools  was* 
5,029,  of  whom  52  were  clergymen  and  t,057  church  clerks.  The  number  of  female- 
teachers  was  2,776.  Of  the  whole  number  of  teachers,  838  were  extra  or  assistants^ 
Of  the  regular  or  ordinary  teachers,  2,455  received  the  minimum  pay  of  400  rix-dollar» 
a  year,  besides  apartments  for  lodgings,  a  piece  of  ground,  and  hay  for  a  cow,  which 
minimum,  beginning  with  next  year,  is  to  be  500  rix-dollars,  and  in  five  years  thereafter 
600  rix-dollars,  and  only  715  received  over  the  minimum  pay.  The  number  of  school- 
honses  was  4,413,  with  2,166  gardens  attached.  The  amount  expended  in  1871  for  the 
support  of  these  schools  was  3,537,968.62  rix-dollars,  or  nearly  $1,000,000  gold.  Of  this 
tbe  principal  part,  or  2,573,927.58  rix-dollars,  was  contributed  by  parishes,  842,907  81 
rix-^olIars  by  the  state,  and  121,133.13  rix-dollars  from  interest  on  endowments.  In  1870 
there  were  98  high  schools  for  boys,  having  756  teachers  and  12,755  pupils. 

44  L  -  T 
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CLASS-Disrmcnoxs. 

Aristocratic  birth  here  gives  a  person  great  preference  socially  and  politically.  The 
better  ofilces  are  almost  exclusively  held  by  the  aristocracy.  The  noniber  of  persons  in 
Sweden  of  noble  birth  in  1855  was  11,742.  Their  political  power  as  a  distinct  class 
cea^^ed  with  the  new  constitution  of  186B.  The  titles  of  count  and  baron,  which  uf 
themselves  are  influential,  are  still  used.  In  one  of  the ^ard-regiments  the  custom  is 
still  adhered  to  of  appointing  only  noblemen  as  commissioned  officers. 

There  are  five  diflferent  orders  of  knighthood,  of  which  one  confers  rank  equal  to  that 
of  a  cabinet  minister.  Titles  are  much  used.  In  addressing  a  person  in  writing,  bis 
title,  profession,  or  occupation  is  prefixed  to  his  name;  so  that  if  a  man  is  a  shoemaker 
it  is  as  natural  to  address  him  by  that  title  as  to  address  a  captain  as  captain.  Even  the 
surnames  of  people  have  a  signification  of  caste.  The  nobles  generally  have  namea  bor- 
rowed from  animals,  as  '*  Lionhead,''  or  from  some  heroic  device,  snefa  as  a  shield ;  wbil« 
thenamesoftheunnoble  are  more  frequently  taken  from  objects  of  nature,  such  as"  BJead- 
owstream,"  "  Rockstreara,"  and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  the  neasante  very  generallj 
have  the  word  '^  son"  attached  to  their  names.  It  would  be  singular,  perhaps,  if  a  pereon 
should  rise  to  the  rank  of  prime  minister  with  an  nnnoble  name.  If  we  go  among  tbe 
peasantry,  we  shall  find  that  even  they  are  a  sort  of  aristocracy  as  compared  with  a  class 
below  them.  What  is  technically  the  peasant  is  in  Swediah  ''  bonde,"  and  implies 
one  of  the  class  of  conntrymen  who  own  and  cultivate  moderate-aized  l&rms.  Bdotr 
h'lra  in  social  rank  is  the  '*  torpar,"  or  cottager,  a  man  with  family,  who  hires  a  hoose 
dnd  small  patch  of  land,  which  he  pays  for  by  so  many  days*  work  every  week. 

A  house  nmn-servant  is  called  a  '*  betjent,"  and  an  outdoor  hired  man  a  "  draog.'' 
A  servant-girl  of  lowest  rank,  who  does  some  outdoor  work,  is  a  "  piga,''  the  ordinary 
houseofMaid  a^jungfni,''  and  a  maid  intrusted  with  some  responsibility  and  workiag 
with  a  seamstress  a  *^  mamsel.*'  A  young  unmarried  lady  is  addressed  as  *'  froken,"  the 
wife  of  a  workman  as  **  madam,''  and  of  a  gentleman  as  **  fru,** 

Tashion  seems  more  favorable  to  young  men  than  to  young  women.  The  latter,  if 
employed  as  kitchen  or  house  servants,  generally  wear  black  silk  kerchiefa  closely 
pinoed  over  their  heads,  but  not  hats  or  bonnets,  notwithstanding  that  the  law  prescrib- 
ing their  dress  was  several  years  ago  repealed.  Young  men  in  the  humblest  occupation 
can  appear,  when  wearing  their  best  clothes,  in  the  dress  of  a  gentleman.  In  the  conatry 
the  working  man,  of  whatever  trade,  wears  a  leather  apron^  which  extends  from  over 
his  breast  to  below  his  knees. 

The  relations  between  the  hiffher  classes  and  those  in  hnmble  life,  and  between  em- 
ployer and  employed,  are  decidedly  kind.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  universal  to  addreo 
servants,  or  those  of  whom  any  act  of  service  is  desired,  as  "  snall^''  meaning  very  capa- 
ble and  serviceable,  and  in  rather  a  beseeching  tone.  In  the  winter,  fomily-servaotB 
among  the  wealthy  are  allowed  fires  in  their  rooms,  two  servants  generally-  occupying 
a  room  together.  The  whipping  of  persons  in  service  was  abolished  by  law  in  1^ 
and  the  wnipping  of  soldiers  in  1868. 

SAI^ARIES. 

The  highest  salaries  are  paid  to  foreign  ministers.  The  annnal  salary  of  the  miniater 
to  London  is  $17,011.  and  tlie  same  for  the  minister  at  Paris ;  the  minister  to  St.  Peters- 
burg receives  $15,957 ;  to  Berlin,  $10,000 ;  to  Copenhagen,  $10,000.  The  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  receives  a  s^ary  of  $6,387  and  a  furnished  house.  The  other  members 
of  the  cabinet  who  are  chiefs  of  the  departments  receive  $4,000  a  year ;  those  notchieft 
of  departments,  $3,500.  The  pay  of  fint  nnder-secretaries  is  $1,462  a  year ;  the  Eingfs 
attorney-general,  $1,835 ;  Judges  of  the  snpreme  court,  $2,127  each ;  the  directors-gen- 
eral of  prisons,  posts,  telegraphs,  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  health,  $2,127  each; 
the  director-general  of  railways,  auditors-general,  and  directors-general  of  cnstoms, 
$2,393  each ;  the  chief  engineer  of  railways,  $2,659;  the  surveyor-general,  $1,595,*  the 
director-general  of  forests,  $1,835 :  the  attorney  general  of  the  Diet,  $1,835;  accoant- 
ants,  from  $500  to  $930 ;  copyists,  ^267 ;  a  general  in  command,  $2,393 ;  colonels,  6t>m 
$1,433  to  $1,962 ;  captains,  from  $319  to  $1,117  ;  lieutenants,  from  $80  to  $516.  In  most 
cases  pensions,  after  long  and  meritorious  service,  are  paid.  The  constitution  prohibits 
removals  from  office  without  good  cause,  excepting  those  officers  of  a  confidential  ch»^ 
acter,  such  as  tbe  heads  of  departments  or  bureaus  and  first  undt^r-secretaries. 

The  latest  published  statistics  on  this  head  are  for  the  year  1860,  those  for  1870  being 
in  course  of  publication. 

In  1860,  the  number  of  i>er8ons  of  both  sexes  employed  in  the  varions  occupations  were 
as  follows  as  to  each :  Agricultu  re,  including  fisheries,  664,063 ;  mining  and  producti\'e 
industry,  174,073;  commerce  and  trade,  20,431;  transportation,  21,054 ;  personal  service, 
93,350 ;  sick  care,  2,371 ;  instruction,  7,400 ;  church  service,  5,773 ;  state  and  local  ad- 
ministration, 9,392 ;  army  and  navy  service,  39,090. 

The  more  thoroughly  labor  is  divided,  the  higher  naturally  will  be  the  degree  of 
skill.    In  the  government  musket-factory,  and,  inaeed,  in  all  industries  where  a  high 
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degree  df  skill  has  been  attaiDed,  the  division  of  labor  will  be  fonnd  very  extensive. 
Swedish  skill  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  is  widely  acknowledged.  In  the  tnauu- 
factnre  of  chinaware,  of  paper  from  wood,  and  of  matches,  mnch  skill  is  shown.  A 
match-factory  at  Jonkoping  consumes  |40,000  worth  of  timber,  principally  poplar, 
yearly  in  matches,  and  ships  off  one  and  a  half  car-loads  of  matches  daily.  It  pays  every 
year  nearly  $100,000  in  wages.  The  Swedish  laws  prohibit  the  employment  of  children 
under  twelve  years  of  age  i^  any  factory.  Opemtives  under  eighteen  years  of  age  are 
prohibited  from  being  employed  in  any  factory  at  night. 

It  is  in  only  a  few  band-trades  as  yet  in  which  more  than  ordinary  skill  is  to  be  seen. 
Boots,  however,  nearly  as  good  as  the  French,  are  made  in  Stockholm.  A  great  part  of 
the  cloth  used  by  the  country- people  is  woven  at  home  by  women.  Co-operative  labor 
has  lately  been  introduced  with  success  in  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese.  Sew- 
ing-machines are  common.  During  the  present  year  a  uumb^  of  American  agricultural 
machines  have  been  introduced  into  the  country. 

Much  out-door  work  is  still  done  by  women.  Besides  doing  certain  kinds  of  farming 
work,  they  are  also  generally  employed  as  tenders  to  bricklayers;  they  prepare  the 
mortar  and  carry  it  in  buckets.  They  sometimes  carry  bricks,  which  is  dofee  with  a 
rope  over  their  shoulders.  They  are  frequently  to  be  seen  hauling  small  carts  in  the 
street,  and  especially  in  hauling  washing  to  and  from  the  quays,  it  being  the  practice 
all  over  Sweden  to  take  clothes,  after  they  have  been  partly  washed,  to  some  stream  or 
lake  and  there  rinse  and  beat  them.  Summer  and  winter,  therefore,  women  may  be  seen 
on  their  knees  down  by  the  water's  edge,  on  platforms  specially  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  this  occupation.  In  most  of  the  large  manufactories  the  coarsest  of  the  drudg- 
ery is  done  by  women.    The  law  has  not  yet  given  the  wife  control  of  her  earnings. 

MININa  AND  MANTJFACTUBINa  INDUSTRIES  IN  1871. 

The  following  statement  of  the  products  of  the  mining  and  mannfac* 
taring  iudnstry  of  Sweden  in  1871,  was  obtained  from  another  source : 

The  number  of  iron-mines  in  operation  in  Sweden  during  tho  year  1871  was  487,  from 
which  6i^,453.15  tons  of  ore  were  obtained,  (besides  15,509.54  tons  of  argillaceous  iron- 
stone.)   This  is  the  largest  annual  yield  ever  recorded  in  that  country. 

The  products  of  the  iron  manufacture  were  as  follows : 

Tons. 

Pig-iron 293,988.85 

Bar-iron 1 184,696.48 

Cast  iron 12,036.45 

Steel 8,389.05 

Sheet-iron 6,455.66 

Naila 6,036.83 

Other  manofactuies  of  iron 14,079.72 

Of  gold,  silver,  copper,  nickel,  and  lead,  the  following  quantities  were  produced : 

Gold 13.38  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Silver 2, 147.78  jwunds  avoirdupois. 

Nickel 40, 568.86  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Copper l,39ai8tons. 

Lead 87.67  tons. 

The  total  number  of  factories  in  operation  during  the  same  year  was  2,305,  employ- 
hig  40,420  hands,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  manufactured  products  of  these 
amoanted  to  |29,002,930,  of  which  the  percentage  from  each  of  the  principal  branches 
is  exhibited  as  follows : 

Percent. 

Cotton-factories 23.0 

Sugar-refineriee J 16.2 

Woolen-mills 10.8 

Iron-works 10.3 

Tobacco-factories 6.7 

Leather-factories 5.0 

Paper-mills 5.0 

Match-factories 2.5 

AU  other  branches 20.5 

100  ; 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKINaCLASSBS  IN  SWEDEN. 

Althoagh  Mr.  Andrews  has  indicated  m  the  foregoing  report  the  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  classes  in  Sweden,  yet  the  following  categorical 
replies  to  the  questions  submitted  by  the  author  afford,  iu  a  concise 
form,  information  of  value :  * 

A  report  an  the  condition  of  the  worUng-people  of  Sweden  in  reply  to  queeUmu  from  ik 
Chiif  of  ihe  Bureau  qf  Siatistioa. 

I.  They  are  indastrioas. 

II.  Probably  40  per  cent,  of  the  males  are  intemperate. 

III.  They  lose  aboat  two  davs  a  week  in  oonaeqnence. 

IV.  The  comforts  of  their  families  are  seriously  abridged  by  the  loss  of  time  and 
money  o^asloned  by  drink,  yet  more,  probably,  by  that  moral  degradation  Mid  wretch- 
edness occasioned  where  the  head  of  the  family  is  a  drunkard. 

V.  The  condition  of  t^e  rooms  of  the  working-people  is  in  general  tid^. 

VI.  It  is  common  for  one  family  to  occupy  one  room  besides  a  small  kitchen.  * 

VII.  The  advances  in  wages  which  have  occurred  in  the  past  two  years  have  on  the 
whole  resulted  to  the  advantage  of  the  families  of  the  workmen. 

Stockholm,  December  15, 1874. 

NORWAY. 

The  manufactures  of  Norway  are  unimportant.  Wood  and  fish  are 
the  chief  products  of  the  country;  and  these  find  their  way  to  every 
part  of  Europe,  chiefly  iu  Norwegian  vessels,  which  in  return  brinf 
home  whatever  foreign  articles  are  required  at  the  cheapest  possible 
rate  of  freight.  The  import  duties  are  very  moderate.  Before  the  im- 
porter pays  his  duties  he  is  allowed  to  take  his  goods  to  his  own  ware- 
house or  shop,  on  giving  security  for  the  amount  of  the  duties  ascer- 
tained by  the  custom-house  oificers  on  landing.  He  also  keeps  an 
account  of  his  sales,  and  pays  the  duty  every  three  months  on  the  qnan- 
tity  which  appears  to  be  sold. 

Coffee,  sugar,  tea,  liquors,  tobacco,  and  some  spices,  are  the  principal 
articles  for  which  the  housekeeper  has  to  disburse  money;  the  other 
necessaries  of  life  are  produced  by  themselves.  Shoes,  furniture,  clothes, 
and  the  like,  are  all  made  at  home.  Looms  are  at  work  in  almost  every 
house  in  the  country.  Garding,  spinning,  weaving,  trimming,  consti- 
tute the  occupation  of  the  female  part  of  the  household.  Woolen  cloth, 
substantial  but  coarse,  excellent  bed  and  table  lineu  and  checked  or 
striped  cotton  or  linen  for  female  apparel,  are  the  ordinary  fabrics  pro- 
duced. These  home-made  stufb,  including  boots,  gloves,  and,  in  bad 
weather,  great-coats,  clothe  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabit-ants  with 
more  comfort  than  is  the  case  with  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  peo- 
ple in  most  other  countries.  The  upper  classes  dress  as  iu  other  parts 
of  Europe. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  timber,  bark,  iron,  copper,  fish, 
and  some  others.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  com,  colooial 
produce,  woolen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  wine,  brandy,  and  some 
others. 

BATES  OP  WAGES  IN  1871. 

The  following  statements,  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  fiimii 
mechanical,  and  &ctory  labor  in  Norway  in  the  year  1871,  were  chiefly 
obtained  from  the  British  consular  reports: 
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Table  showing  the  weekly  earnings  of  worJc-people  employed  in  agriculture, 
[Compated'ia  United  States  golcLJ 


Employment 

Mini- 
mom. 

Maxi- 
mom. 

Employment 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi 
mum. 

Agricaltnral  laborers 

1196 
2  70 
1  94 
1  26 

11  02 
3  72 
3  12 
1  60 

M^n,  horiiA,  ftnd  cart 

15  10 

3  84 

S  12 

t5  76 
4  26 

Head-gardeners 

Dressing  wood  for  shipment 

Common   laborers   at   dressing 
wood  for  shipment 

Laborers 

Women  weeders 

S  54 

Weekly  rates  of  wages  in  woolen-factories. 


Mini, 
mum. 

MaTl. 
mum. 

Employment 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
muDi. 

Wool-sorters,  women 

12  12 
320 
6  40 
4  26 
4  26 

2  12 
6  40 
4  26 
2  12 
14  40 
426 
320 
2  12 

Dressers : 

Foremen 

Wool-washers 

86  40 

Orerseers -. 

Fullers    

3  20 

Assistants 

$3  20 
320 

Dressers  or  giggers 

3  20 

Carders  ......^ - 

Finishers : 

Men 

3*20 

%»inners: 

Boys 

Women , 

2  12 

Press-tenders 

3  20 

Foremen -. 

Drawers     

3  20 

Warpers  and  beamers. 

320 

Brushers 

2  12 

Beelors 

Packers 

3  20 

Overseers,  (British) 

Overseers  ......  ..  ...      . 

6  40 

AfHriAtAntu  r,., -.,,,,-..,,.. 

320 
2  12 

$3  20 

4  26 

Weavers 

Engineers — foremen  

4  26 

Bnrlers 

M**chftoics  .  .  . 

4  26 

€  40 

Overseers  ........................ 

Laborers  .... 

3  20 

Weekly  rate  of  wages  in  ootion'mills. 


Employment 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Employment 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Carding  department : 

Overseer 

Pickfr-tenders , .  - . 

Drawiog-fhime  tenders. 

Picker-boys 

Grinders 

Strippers 

Spinning  department : 

Overseer 

Mule-spinners 

V  Mnle-backnide  pieoers . . . 

Frame-spinners 

Dressing  department : 

Spoolers,  women 

Warpers 


14  26 


320 


$6  40 

2  56 
1'70 
1  48 

3  20 

3  20 

5  32 
1  70 

1  48 

1  48 

9  12 

4  26 


Dressing  department — Cont'd. 

Drawers  and  twisters 

Dressers  and  twisters 

Weaving  department : 

O  vei-soers 

Weavers 

*      Drawers  in  hand 

Repair-engine  room : 

Iron-woikers 

Engineer 

Laborers 

Cloth-room : 

Overseer 

Second-hand 


12  12 
3  2U 

5  32 
2  12 
2  12 


4  26 


$3  20 
4  26 

6  40 
3  20 

3  20 

4  26 
6  40 
3  20 

6  40 
3  20 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  cotton  and  woolen  goods  in  this  country  are 
all  of  a  seViond  or  third  rate  quality,  none  being  manufactured  of  a  first- 
rate  quality. 

Weekly  wages  in  paper-mills. 


Employment 


Machine-tenders  . 
Assistant  tenders 
Bag-enttera : 

Men 

Women 

Engiuomon 

ABSil»tAUtS 


Mini- 

Maxi- 

mum. 

mum. 

$3  87 
2  58 

15  37 
3  22 

2  58 

1  28 

3  2i 

2  58 

"2  14 
3  87 
3  22 

Emplojrment 


Mici- 
mum. 


Bleachers  ... 

Sizcrs  

Carpenters  . 
Blacksmiths 

Cartel^ 

Boys 


$2  58 

2  58 

3  87 
3  87 
25H 
1  61 


Maxi. 
mum. 
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Weekly  wages  in  sail-oloih  nutnufactoriea. 


Employment. 


MiDi- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Employment. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Mazi- 


Hacklcrs 

Women,  spinners,  twiners,  and 

preparers 

Children 


$3  87 


|1  53 
76 


Wearing,  by  the  piece,  36 
yards 

Hashing  or  crashing,  by  the 
piece,  40  yards 


•0  19 
19 


The  sail-cloth  manafactory  in  Ohristiania  employs  about  500  people, 
and  appears  based  ou  the  Dundee  system ;  earnings  much  the  same  as 
in  Seotland^but  skilled  labor  proportionately  not  so  good.  Two  English 
foremen  receive,  respectively,  £200  and  £300. 

Weekly  wages  in  iran-founderies  and  machine-^ihops. 


Employment. 


Mini, 
mum. 


Maxi. 
mnm. 


Employment 


Mini. 


Ifazl- 


Skilled  draughtsmen 

Mechanics : 
"   Beat 

Second 

Ordinary 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  assistants  .. 

Eiveters 

Holders,  &c 

Boiler-makers 

Boiler-makers'  assistants. 


5  16 
387 
2  56 
5  16 
S  56 
9  56 
2  18 
429 
2  56 


117  42 

6  45 

4  96 
290 

5  81 
3  14 
3  14 

2  78 
5  36 

3  22 


Pattern-makers 

Molders 

Joiners 

Joiners'  assi  slants 

Laborers,  carters,  &o.. 
Apprentices  and  boys  . 

Brass-founders 

Brass-turners 

Millwrights 

Millwrights'  assistants 
Engineers 


$5  16 
323 
3  87 
256 
256 
1  29 
322 
322 
429 
256 
6  17 


tS97 
597 
5  16 
390 
290 
218 
A» 
49 
531 
39 

12  90 


Weekly  wages  in  the  hrUlding'trade  and  its  branches, 

[Workins-honrs  per  day.  10.    When  on  contract,  in  the  summer,  men  frequently  work  from  14  to  16 
hours  per  day  and  receive  wages  in  proportion.] 


Employment 


Honse^oarpenters,  (according  to 
proficiency) 

Sawyers  and  timber.linggers,  (ao. 
cording  to  proficiency) 

Joiners,  (accui*ding  to  proficiency) 

Common  joiners 

Stonecutters 

Suarrymen,  (furnished  with  tools) 
ricklayers 

Masons 

Tile-layers 


Mini, 
mnm. 


13  87 

2  56 

3  87 
3  65 
3  87 

2  56 

3  87 

2  86 

3  87 


Maxi- 
mum. 


•6  45 

5  14 

5  14 
4  49 

6  45 
3  87 
6  45 
3  2-2 
6  45 


Employments 


Smiths 

Brick-makers 

Brick-makers*  foremen 

Common  laborers 

Builders'  foremen .* 

Journeymen  cabinet-makers. 

Plasterers 

Cornice-makers,  &e 

Shipwrights 

Painters 

Plumbers 


Mini- 
mum. 


$3  87 
3  23 
429 

1  94 
6  45 
449 
322 
536 
5  14 

2  56 
329 


Maxl- 


•5  36 

387 
€45 
2M 
968 
7  74 
387 
8« 
645 
3!?7 
429 


Monthly  rate  of  wages  of  railtoay-offidals,  1870. 


Employment. 


Traffic  department : 

Station -masters,  (some  with 
percentages)  

Oood  clerks  at  principal  sta- 
tions     

Chief  telegraph  and  booking 
clerks    

Ti'U'jrraph-clerks  at  interme- 
diate bUltiODS 

Porters  

Foremi«n  of  goods  stations — 

Horse  drivers 

llead  cuards,  (with  mileage 
and  extra  lor  Sundays)  

Under-f:iiai"d8,  (with  mileage 

and  extra  for  Sundays) 

Locomotive  department : 

Eugiue-drivers 


Mini- 
mum. 


116  13 
14  03 
8  47 
4  96 
12  83 


15  00 
12  83 
37  51 


Maxi- 
mum. 


$43  02 
26  86 
23  72 

8  47 

13  07 
17  18 

14  03 

26  86 
17  18 
45  25 


Employment 


Looomotiye-dep«rtment— Cont'd. 

Firemen 

Mechanics,  smiths,  carpen* 
ters 

Laborers 

Foremen 

Permanent  way: 

Foremen  plate-layers 

Plate- layers 

Laborers 

Steamboat-bervice : 
*   Captains 

Mates 

Engineers  

Firemen 

Sailors 

Clerks  in  chief  office  and  work- 
shops 


Mini- 
mum. 


$19  36 

15  00 
10  65 
26  86 

15  00 

12  83 
10  89 

26  86 


32  18 
14  03 
12  83 

12  83 


Hsxi. 
mom. 


$22  51 

S3« 

15  01 
37  51 

21  54 

14  <a 

12  83 

44  77 
21  51 
JI7> 

16  21 
14  03 

43M 
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Weekly  wages  of  ehipwrighU,  rope-makerSf  and  sail'makerB, 


Smployment 

Mini, 
mam. 

Maxi. 
mom. 

Bmployment 

Mini, 
mum. 

Msxl. 
mam. 

Foremen 

$6  46 

5  14 

6  46 
3S3 

lis  90 
"3*87 

Calken 

$2  70 
254 
ISO 

Laborers ► 

M  ftster-ricoren 

BOTS 

$181 

Shipwrights 

Monthly  rate  of  wages  of  miners,  guarrymen,  ^c. 


Employment 

Mid. 
mam. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Bmployment 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxl. 

mam. 

Miners 

Miners  on  tatwork  or  oontraot . . . 

•7  74 
850 
4S9 
5  13 

$8  50 
IS  90 
6  45 
536 

om)  of  stone... 

$d59 
0  68 
068 

13  90 

Cobbers  and  spallers,  (per  barrel) 
Common  laborers 

Smelters 

13  00 

Chemical-workers 

14  56 

Weekly  wages  of  gas  workers  and  fitters. 


Employment 


Firemen...... 

Paritiers 

Engineers — 
Carpenters . . 
Bricklayers  .. 
Blacksmiths. 
Pipe-layers... 


Mini- 
mum. 


$3  82 
356 


387 
3  87 
390 
890 


Maxi- 
mum. 


$3  75 

3  87 

4  49 


439 
3  55 


Employment 


Gas-fitters 

Layers  of  main  gas  and  water 

pipes 

Lamp-lighters 

Laborers 

Boys 

Foremen 


Miia- 
mum. 


$3  90 

3  87 
1  09 
3  13 
1  61 

3  87 


Maxi. 
mum. 


$5  14 
5  14 


3  56 
1  94 

4  39 


Weekly  wages  of  journeymen-hatters. 


Employment 

Mini, 
mam. 

Maxi. 
mum. 

Employment 

Mini, 
mnm. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Sat-makers  ....... .........  ..... 

$3  75 
4  39 
439 

$4  39 
5  36 
5  36 

Common  workmen 

$3  68 
6  46 

$3  23 

Finishers,  blackers.  Ao 

Foremen 

7  53 

Engineer-workmen 

Weekly  wages  of  printers  y  bookbinders,  and  type-founders. 


Bmployment 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi. 
mum. 


Employment 


Mini, 
mum. 


Maxi. 
mum. 


Printers: 

Type-setters  . 

Printers 

Bovs 

Giris 

Bookbinders : 

Gilders  


$4  39 
3  33 
1  07 


484 


$5  36 
5  36 
3  13 
1  39 

536 


Bookbinders— Continued. 

Journeymen 

Girls 

Type-founders : 

Jonrneymen 

Grinders 

Boys 


3  63 
1  73 

4  39 
3  14 

54 


$4  84 
3  36 

6  45 
3  98 
1  61 


Wages  in  miscellaneous  trades. 


Employment 


Tailors  and  shoemakers : 

Journey raen per  day 

Workmen  do... 

Apprentices    do. 

Painters  and  glaziers: 

Jnoroeymen do.. 

Boys do.. 

Bakers: 

Jonrneymen  ...........do.., 

Bov-s do.. 

Errand-boys do.. 


Mini- 
mum. 


$0  64 
30 
18 

43 
80 

66 

18 
18 


Maxi- 
mum. 


$0  84 
43 


Employment 


Dress-makers,  (needie-women,) 
per  day 

Offlco-clerks per  annum. . 

Shopmen do 

Footmen,  (with  board  and  liv- 
ery)    per  annum.. 

Coachmen,  (with  board  and  liv. 
ery) per  annum.. 

Women-cooks do 

Maidservants do.... 

Cartman  and  horse per  day . . 


Mini- 
mum. 


$0  10 
•5  42 
5  43 

330 

3  15 

3  42 

93 

90 


Maxi- 
mum. 


$;!  30 

53  ra 

26  64 

4  36 

4  36 
3  59 
3  18 
1  33 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES  IN  NORWAY. 

The  following  is  condensed  from  the  report  of  Hon.  C.  C.  Andrews, 
United  States  minister  resident  at  Stockholm,  under  date  of  September 
24,1873: 

TLo  fact  that  Norway  is  united  with  Sweden  ncder  the  same  crown  seems  to  have  led 
many  people  into  a  uiisapprehenBion  as  to  the  true  political  sitnatiou  of  the  former. 
Norway  is  a  perfectly  independent  state,  having  her  own  separate  written  constitntion, 
her  own  separate  lemKlature,  cabinet,  administration,  system  of  revenue,  army,  navy, 
and  flag.  Even  if  Sweden  should  be  enga;;ed  in  a  foreign  war,  Norway  would  uel 
necessarily  be  involved.  The  Norwegian  language,  though  similar  to  the  Danish,  dif- 
fers much  from  the  Swedish,  and  it  can  be  said  that  Norway  has  a  literatore  peculiarly 
her  own ;  so  also  of  her  coinage,  weights,  and  measures. 

The  population  of  Norway  in  1871  was  1,753,000.  The  number  of  landed  estates  in 
1869  was  147.453,  and  the  number  of  such  estates  cultivated  by  owners  was  131,7H0, 
which  shows  a  fair  division  of  property  as  compared  with  many  European  states.  The 
same  year  the  public  expemoes  for  the  support  of  the  poor  was  in  country  districts 
883,000  species,  (dollars,)  and  in  the  cities  454,000  species.  In  the  country  district*  th« 
number  cf  poor  was  38  to  every  1,000  inhabitants.  During  the  period,  1862-66,  the 
number  of  convicted  criminals  was  11  to  every  1,000  inhabitant-s. 

The  classification  of  persons  who  had  the  right  of  suffrage  in  1868  is  as  follows: 
Farm-owqers,  95,764 ;  tenants,  (husraen,)  237 ;  nomads,  172 ;  mill  and  factory  ownere, 
128;  aitinuns,  6,907;  journeymen,  394;  merchants  and  shippers,  5,509;  clerks,  2:^3; 
masters  and  mates  of  vessels,  3,784;  sailors  and  fishermen,  4,188;  wagonei-s,  164;  la- 
borers, 5,023 ;  officials  and  pensioned  officials,  2,2(i5 ;  persons  in  public  service,  2,665, 
of  whom  877  were  in  church  and  school  service,  216  in  ihe  military,  and  1,572  in  other 
service. 

Next  to  agriculture  the  principal  industries  are  navigation,  the  fisheries,  lumbering, 
mining,  and  the  common  hand-trades.  The  state  industrial  exhibition  aL  Dramaieu, 
which  I  visited,  showed  a  creditable  development  of  mechanical  industry. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  common  farm-owners  in  Norway  till  the  soil  themselves,  with  tbe  assistance  of 
their  tenants,  a  class  of  people  called  ^*  busmen.''  The  number  of  busmen  in  1865  was 
60,3^^0,  of  whom  many  siuce  then  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  They  hire  frotu 
the  ^^g&rdman,''  or  farm-owner,  a  patch  of  land  that  will  keep  one  or  two  cows  and  a 
few  sheep,  for  which  and  the  simple  cot  in  which  they  live  they  have  to  pay  a  certain 
number  of  days'  work  in  each  season  of  the  year.  The  manure  made  at  tneir  barns 
goes  upon  the  faimer's  land.  They  are  so  much  in  the  power  of  the  owners  that  ibey 
canuot  make  reasonable  bargains  for  the  payment  of  rent  in  money.  At  home  tbey 
and  their  families  live  chiefly  on  herriug  and  barley- bread.  In  most  of  their  houses  a 
barrel  of  sour  whey  is  kept  over  for  the  winter,  with  which  to  mix  their  barley-iueal. 
They  scarcely  have  fresh  meat,  except  perhaps  at  Christmas,  and  their  diet  is  extremely 
frugal.  In  1869,  when  Rio  coffee  was  cheap,  it  was  used  by  them,  but  since  its  rise 
there  are  many  who  have  to  abstain  from  it.  The  cots  of  these  busmen  will  sometimes 
be  seen  far  up  in  a  little  scallop  or  natural  shelf  on  the  steep  mountain  side,  where  it 
seems  daiigerous  to  attempt  to  dwell.  Not  only  are  sheep  and  cattle  pastured  wher- 
ever there  is  a  green  patch  on  the  acclivities  of  the  mountains,  but  even  grass  is  cut 
and  bay  made  and  lowered  on  ropes  or  wires. 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborer,  as  well  as  his  wages,  varies,  of  course,  ac- 
cording to  whether  be  is  located  in  a  secluded,  a  poor,  a  fertile,  or  a  wealthy  region. 
About  the  Miosen  Lake  the  soil  is  so  rich  as  not  to  require  manuring.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  several  districta  where  the  condition  of  the  agricaltural  laborers  is  better 
than  that  of  the  busmen  above  described.  But  generally  their  homes  are  very  scautily 
provided.  In  some  localities,  such  as  Setursdal,  in  the  south  ceutral  part  of  the  conn- 
try,  people  are  said  to  live  in  the  same  manner  they  did  three  centuries  ago.  A  good 
deal  of  ugricultural  work  all  over  the  country  is  done  by  women.  As  in  SwtSen, 
women  have  not  by  law  control  of  their  earnings  ;  aud  here  it  may  be  said  that  tbe 
practice  of  so  much  field-work  by  women  causes  the  house  to  look  less  tidy.  The 
practice  of  scinibbing  floors  is  not  so  common  as  in  Sweden.  In  Norway,  too,  tbe 
roofs  of  the  uweJlings  of  the  poorer  country-people  are  covered  with  turf,  on  which  the 
grass  springs  up. 

At  Vossevangen,  during  the  present  harvest-season,  good  agricultural  workmen  earn 
at  day-work  iu  the  field  31  cents  a  day  and  board  ;  without  board,  from  42  to  55  cents 
a  day.  At  Gudvan^en,  iu  the  same  section  of  country,  the  wages  of  a  capable  lad  of 
nineteen  years  at  miscellaneous  work  were  12  species  and  board  for  six  mouths,  inelod- 
ing  the  summer.     In  Laerdal,  the  wages  of  good  farm-workmen  are  seveu  species  a 
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month  and  board,  during  the  summer,  and  5  species  a  month  and  board  during  the 
winter,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  28  cents  per  oay  in  summer  and  21  cents  per  day 
in  winter,  with  board.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns  wages  would  be  from  50  tQ 
75  per  cent,  higher. 

FI8UEKIB3. 

The  two  principal  fisheries  are  the  ood  and  herring.  The  latter,  carried  on  along  the 
western  coast  south  and  north  of  Bergen,  has  from  the  oldest  times  been  considered  one 
of  the  chief  resources  of  the  country.  The  so-called  spring  fishery,  beginning  iu  Janu- 
ary, employs  50,000  persons  for  about  two  months,  with  a  product  usually  of  800,000 
barrels.  The  autumn  herring-fishery  is  leas  productive  ;  the  spring-catch  of  1870  was 
only  160,000  barrels ;  that  of  1869,  680,000  barrels,  valued  at  2i  species  a  barrel.  A 
minute  calculation  of  the  expenses  of  the  fishery  for  that  season,  made  by  the  gover- 
nor of  the  South  Bergen  Diet,  shows  that  the  earnings  of  each  fisherman  in  the  latt- 
mentioned  catch  were  only  3  cents  a  day,  and  that  the  industry  is  a  loss  rather  Ihau  a 
benefit  to  the  country. 

The  cod-fisheries  appear  to  be  more  profitable.  They  are  divided  into  the  sea-cod 
fishery  and  the  bay  or  Qord  fishery.  The  latter,  of  less  extent,  is  earned  on  during  all 
months  of  the  year,  though  least  in  summer.  In  this  division  may  be  classed  theRoms- 
dal  cod-fishery,  which  occupies  the  latter  part  of  the  spring,  and  which  in  1870  yielded 
3,000,000  fish.  The  two  great  sea-cod  fisheries  are  the  Lofoden  and  the  Finmurk. 
The  former  begins  about  the  middle  of  January  and  lasts  till  the  middle  of  April.  The 
average  number  of  persons  emnloyed  in  it  is  22,000,  with  5,500  boats,  and  the  average 
catch  '^0,000,000  fish,  being  the  largest  cod  that  are  caught.  The  Finmark  fishery  be- 
gins later  in  the  spring  and  finishes  about  the  last  of  May.  The  catch  amounts  to  from 
11,000,000  to  15,000,000 *fi8h,  which  are  smaller  than  the  Lofoden,  and  resemble  those 
caught  off  Labrador.    ♦  »  •  •  *  »  » 

The  clothing  of  the  Lofoden  is  coarse  woolen  ;  also,  goat-skin  coat  and  trowFcrs, 
and  long  boots  up  to  their  hips  ;  usually  a  tarpaulin-hat,  sometimes  a  red  cap.  Fish- 
giiano  is  made  from  the  head  and  back  of  the  cod,  and  has  become  a  considerable  arti- 
cle of  export  to  Germany. 

In  1869,  117  vessels  and  boats,  with  558  men,  engaged  in  the  shark-fishery  in  the 
Arctic  Sea,  taking  7,277  barrels  of  liver  for  oil,  worth  44,000  species.  The  same  year, 
268  men  with  27  vessels,  Hammerfist,  cleared  45,000  species  iu  seals  and  wahus  ofi 
Nova  Zemb^a  and  Spitzbergen.  The  product  of  the  seal-fisheries  to  the  Ice  Sea  is  eati- 
mated  at  400,000  species  a  year. 

WAGES  OF  MECHANICS,  THEIR  HOMES,  EXPENSES  OF  LIVINO,  ETC. 

In  Cbristiania  ship-builders  earn  3  marks,  (64  cents,)  the  highest  3|  marks,  (75  cents,) 
a  day,  (11  hours'  actual  work ;)  gas- workers  2^  marks  (52^  cents)  per  day,  working  five 
days  in  the  week ;  best  bricklayers,  by  piece,  4  marks  (84  cents)  to  1  specie  ($1.00)  per 
day.  One  or  two  fishing-stations  in  the  south  part  of  the  island  have  nearly  4,000  fish- 
ermen. 

In  the  large  cotton  and  woolen  factory  of  Mr.  H.  Schon,  employing  600  operatives,  of 
whom  two-thirds  are  women  and  one-third  are  men,  the  latter  earn  from  3  species  to  6 
species  a  week,  and  on  an  average  4  species  per  week ;  the  former  firom  2  species 
to  4  species  a  week,  or  on  an  average  3  species  a  week.  One-third  of  the  opera- 
tives are  Swedes,  and  are  more  economical  than  the  Norwegians.  Not  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  operatives  make  deposits  in  the  savings-banks.  Perhaps  two  dozen 
own  the  dwellings  which  they  occupy.  The  proprietor  donated  10,000  specie  dol- 
lars as  the  basis  of  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  aged  and  enfeebled  operatives,  on 
the  condition  that  each  operative  who  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  it  shall  contribute 
2i  skillings  on  every  120  skillings  (1  specie)  of  his  or  her  earnings.  Four  hundred 
oat  of  600  operatives  are  contributors  to  the  fund.  At  the  iron  machine-foundery 
and  sliip-building  works  in  Throndhjem,  employing  300  hands,  (with  a  branch  nearer 
the  sea  employing  90  hands,)  and  where  the  actual  working  time  is  10  hours  a  day, 
the  work-master  lias  600  species  a  year  and  12  skillings  (11  cents)  an  hour  for  extra 
time.  The  foremen — one  for  every  shop — have  400  species  each  a  year  providing  50 
men  are  under  him,  and  300  species  each  a  year  if  less  than  50.  The  highest  wages 
paid  to  a  few  skilled  workmen  are  1  specie  ($1.06)  a  day ;  the  average  wages  of  work- 
men are  from  half  a  specie  (54  cents)  to  3  marks  (65  cents)  a  day.  }£ys  receive  15  skil- 
lings (11  cents)  a  day.  One  day's  wages  are  retained  by  the  employers  every  week  to 
insure  the  giving  eight  days'  notice  of  leaving ;  the  rule  as  to  notice  being  mutual. 
Fonr skillings  a  week  are  retained  from  each  man's  wages  for  the  sick-fund;  and  in 
case  of  sickness  a  workman  gets  1  specie  dollar  a  week  for  six  weeks,  and  in  case  of 
death  5  species  for  burial.  There  is  a  singing-class  connected  with  the  shops. 
Only  a  few  ot  the  workmen  are  absent  on  Monday  on  account  of  drink.  The  manager 
at  the  works  stated  that  the  number  so  absent  was  not  enough  to  cause  comploint 
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The  average  cost  of  rent  in  the  neighborhood  was  stated  to  be  from  2  to  3  species  t 
month  for  a  kitchen  (by  which  is  meant  a  very  small  cooking-room  and  not  large 
enough  to  live  in)  and  living-room. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the  homes  of  these  workmen  which  I 
visit^^d  in  company  with  the  shop-mrfnager,  Mr.  Olsen  i 

1.  QiWrters  of  a  workman  abont  forty-six  years  old,  earning  5  species  a  week,  haviug 
a  family  of  a  wife  and  five  children,  three  of  whom  are  small  and  at  home,  the  other 
two.  respectively  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  *age,  esLm  their  board  but  not  their 
clotiiiDg ;  all  live  and  lodge  at  home.  The  apartments  are  reached  by  some  rather 
steep  stairs  outside  of  the  bouse  from  the  yard.  There  is  a  small  entnr,  a  kitchen  U8*d 
by  two  families,  and  a  living-room  12  feet  wid3  by  15  feet  long  and  6  feet  high.  There 
are  two  windows,  with  short  lace  curtains  across  the  top ;  a  clean  scrubb^  floor  ,*  a 
bed  maile  up  as  a  single  one ;  a  woden  sofa  or  settee  that  could  be  used  for  a  bedsteaid ; 
a  table,  cupboard,  clock,  pictures,  flowers.  There  is  a  cellar  to  the  premises.  The  rent 
is  18  species  a  year,  which  is  cheap,  and  the  same  family  have  occupied  the  apartments 
ten  years.    It  requires  all  he  can  earn,  the  workman  states,  to  support  his  family. 

2.  The  quarters  of  another  family  include  the  same  kitchen  as  the  last,  a  living-room 
9  teet  wide  by  10  feet  long  and  6  feet  high,  with  close,  suffocating  air.  The  workman'i 
family  consists  of  a  wife  and  two  small  children.  Ho  earns  3|  species  a  week,  hat 
lays  np  nothing.  He  pays  14  species  a  year  for  rent.  The  floor  is  clean  scrubbed: 
there  are  short  lace  curtains  at  the  window :  a  white  knit  cotton  cover  over  a  small 
bureau ;  also  flowers  and  plants,  as  in  the  last  ramily ;  the  housewife  had  a  tidy  appear- 
anoe. 

3.  The  third  quarters  visited  were  in  a  wooden  house,  owned  by  the  workman,  occa- 
pant.  The  house  is  one  and  one-half  stories  hi^h,  has  a  cellar,  yard  with  tidy  graveled 
walks,  and  out-building  or  shed.  There  is  a  fair-sized  kitchen  |ind  comfortable  liviDg- 
room,  with  painted  floor,  hair-cloth  sofa  and  chairs,  remarkably  neat  white  bedspre^ 
and  calico  curtains,  many  pictures  and  photographs  on  the  walls,  plants  in  pots,  three 
windows  with  lace  curtains,  a  very  bright,  nice-looking  wife,  and  four  handsome  chil- 
dren. The  man  pays  10  species  a  year  ^ound-rent  and  3  species  for  taxes.  He  lets 
another  of  his  ix>om8  to  a  tidy  mechanic  for  lodging.  His  house  cost  'X\0  species ;  be 
owes  about  100  species  on  it,  and  pays  20  species  a  yei^r.  Fuel  costs  20  species  a  year. 
In  his  house,  as  in  all  others,  high,  narrow  iron  stoves  are  used. 

4.  The  fourth  home  visited  was  at  a  house  owned  by  its  occupant,  a  workman,  who 
earns  6  species  a  week.  There  are  six  rooms,  two  kitchens,  a  cellar,  ouf^hoases,  and 
yard.  The  sitting-room  10  feet  wide  18  feet  long  and  6i  feet  high,  painted  floor,  strips 
of  carpet  over  it,  neat  table  and  cloth  cover,  mahc^nv  secretary  and  drawers,  black- 
waluut-veueered  bureau,  black  hair-cloth  chairs  and  sofa,  pictures,  lace  curtains  at  the 
windows,  neat  and  tasteful  in  all  respects ;  his  family,  a  wife  and  two  children. 

At  the  iron  machine  and  ship-building  works  at  Bergen,  which  were  visited  in  August, 
600  men  are  employed  eleven  hours  a  day  in  actual  labor.  The  foreman  receives  30 
species  ($31.80)  a  month.  About  20  of  the  more  skillful  hands  receive  from  4  marks  (86 
cents)  to  1  specie  ($1.06)  a  day.  The  average  pay  of  workmen  is  3  marks  12  skiUinss, 
(76  cents,)  to  3  marks  18  skillings,  (81  cents^  which  is  probably  as  high  an  average  mr 
mechanical  labor  as  is  paid  in  any  part  of  the  country.  For  overtime  12  skillings  an 
hour  are  paid.  Three  days'  wages  are  retained  by  the  employers  at  each  weekly  par- 
day.  Twenty  skillings  (18  cents)  are  retained  for  the  sick-fhnd,  and  in  case  of  sick- 
ness a  workman  receives  6  marks  ($1.29)  a  week  when  sick,  and  in  case  of  death  10 
species  for  burial. 

A  couple  of  skilled  workmen  cononrred  in  the  statement  that  fresh  meat  is  used  by 
the  families  of  workmen  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  costs  12  skiDing^  (11  ceots)  a 
pound ;  that  coffee  is  used  there  three  times  a  day ;  that  tobacco  for  chewing  (for 
nearly  all  Norwegian  workmen  chew  tobacco)  costs  twenty  skillings  (18  cents)  a  week; 
that  workmen,  on  an  average,  spend  3  marks  (65  cents)  a  week  for  spirits  or  beer,  the 
greater  part  of  the  sum  being  for  beer;  that  some  workmen  spend  2  species  ($^12)  a 
week  for  drink  :  that  including  Sundays,  holidays,  and  the  time  the  shops  are  closed 
for  repairs,  usually  at  the  time  of  the  mid-summer  or  Christmas  holidays,  there  are 
eighty  non-working  days  in  the  year,  which  the  workman  loses ;  that  a  migority  of  work- 
men do  not  attend  any  chnrch ;  and  that  only  a  few  save  money. 

The  homes  of  a  foreman  and  a  workman  were  here  visited.  The  first  was  in  a  honse 
owned  by  the  foreman  himself,  whose  family  consisted  of  six  members.  Their  apart- 
ments were  three  rooms,  the  larger  one  used  for  a  sitting-room,  being  14^  by  12,  and  8 
feet  high ;  the  floor  was  painted ;  here  were  nice-looking  lace  curtains  to  the  windows, 
a  neat  sofa,  table,  &o.,  and  were  better  apartments  than  working-people  usually  have. 
Other  rooms  in  the  house  were  rented  out. 

The  other  apartments  were  occupied  by  the  family  of  a  workman,  who  earns  a  specie- 
dollar  a  day,  and  were  in  a  cheerless  frame  building,  havin^^  no  fence  about  it,  nor 
trace  of  cultivation,  even  to  a  shrub.  The  apartments  were  m  the  second  story,  and 
reached  by  a  steep  pair  of  stairs  from  the  rear.  First  was  a  fair-sized  entry,  used  by 
difiObrent  families ;  next  was  the  kitchen,  4  by  9,  and  8  feet  high,  in  which  was  a  small 
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iron  stove ;  one  window;  the  floor  untainted  and  nnscrnbbed.  The  living-room  was  12 
by  12,  and  8  feet  high,  with  two  windows,  but  no  cnrtains.  On  one  of  the  window- 
Beats  were  several  pots  of  plants.  There  were  some  cheap  pictures  on  the  walls ;  a  bed 
made  up  singly,  an  iron  stove,  a  small  cupboard.  There  was  another  room,  5  feet  long 
by  about  4  teet  wide,  without  any  window  or  anv  light,  and  on  the  floor,  in  a  heap, 
were  some  loose  straw  and  what  seemed  to  be  a  bed-quilt — a  room  used  for  sleeping. 
There  is  no  cellar  to  the  house.  The  workman  was  a  man  of  fair  appearance,  and 
apparently  well  disposed ;  the  wife  was  of  ordinary  appearance.  They  have  five  chil- 
dren ;  the  eldest  a  daughter,  about  eighteen,  earns  24  skillings  a  day  in  a  net  fac- 
tory ;  a  son,  fourteen  years  old,  earns  16  skillings  a  day  in  a  machine-shop.  There  are 
three  other  smaller  children.  The  rent  is  22  species  a  year.  These  apartments  and 
their  appearance  were  not  as  good  as  the  average  homes  of  workmen.  There  were  a  few 
other  similar  tenement  bnildings  a  few  rods  apart,  built  by  the  company  owning  the 
shops,  and  intended  for  four  families  each.  They  stand  within  a  lew  rods  of  each 
other.  The  closets  are  built  only  a  few  feet  in  rear  of  the  dwellings.  The  workman 
just  mentioned  said  his  apartments  were  quite  cold  in  winter,  a  statement  which  the 
appearance  of  the  building  seemed  to  verify. 

i'botf.—The  following  is  a  good  specified  statement  of  the  ration  for  a  garrison  soldier 
at  Christiania  for  each  day  of  the  week  and  its  cost : 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast :  Coffee  and  bread  and  butter,  and  the  same  for  breakfast  every  morning. 
Dinner :  Beef  and  porridge.    Supper :  Milk  and  bread  and  butter. 

United  SUtteft  oen^ 
f  pound  fresh  meat,  at  12  skillings 7.87 

I  pound  p4>tatoe8 87 

■fg  ponud  hulled  barley 44 

tJj  piiiud  coflee 87 

^^  punnd  butter 1.97 

Vegetables 22 

I'jygill  cream 44 

II  pints  milk 66 

Bread 3.72 


17.06 

MONDAY. 

Dinner :  Cod-fish  and  milk  broth.    Supper :  Boiled  barley-grits  and  milk ;  and  the 
same  for  supper  every  week-day. 

United  States  centa. 

4  pound  cliff  fish,  at  7  skillings 3.06 

f  ponnd  potatoes 87 

^jV  pound  barley-grits .44 

li  pounds  milk 1.53 

"rJff  pound  coffee 87 

^  pound  butter 9.30 

X  pound  barley-grits. 87 

Bread 3.94 

T^ygill  cream 44 

14.32 

TUESDAY.. 

Dinner :  Salt  meat,  (pork,)  and  porridge,  with  pease. 

I  pound  salt  meat,  at  10  skillings 4.37 

Jponn  t  pork,  at  16  skillings 3.50 
J  l>ound  potatoes 87 

^  pound  of  barley 87 

^f  lM)nud  hulled  barley 28 

J  pound  pease - .87 

yjj  pouiid  coffee 87 

Tfy  pound  butter 1.53 

ipint  milk (57 

•Jirgill  crisam 44 

Bread 3.94 


18.15 
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WEDNESDAY. 

Dinner :  Hash  and  porridge. 

^  pound  salt  meat,  at  10  skillings , 2.25 

i  pound  salt  pork,  at  16  skillings .* 1.7o 

If  pound  potatoes 1.50 

^  pound  barley-grits ,87 

^  pouud  bulled  barley .      .44 

-i4t  pound  coffee ....     %87 

•^  pound  butter 1.53 

^  pound  sirup j 67 

^  pound  dried  plnms .33 

•X  pound  onions.. .11 

jfg  pound  pepper 04 

^  pound  inice 87 

I  pint  milk 66 

•ftrgill  cream 44 

Bread : a94 

15.89 
THURSDAY. 

Dinner :  Beef  and  porridge. 

f  pound  f^esh  meat,  at  12  skillings 7,87 

18  pound  potatoes 87 

^  pound  bulled  barley 44 

J/  pound  barley-grits »7 

tIf  pound  coffee.. 87 

A  pound  butter 1.53 

Vegetables ^ ^ 

1  gill  milk 66 

-iVgill  cream * 44 

Bread 3.M 

17.71 
Friday,  the  same  as  Taesday. 

SATURDAY. 

Dinner  :  Soup  made  of  beer  and  pickled  herring. 

United  States  oenta. 

i  pound  herring 1.31  ■ 

1^  pints  beer 1.09 

A  pound  wheat  meal 33 

•j^  pound  simp 44 

A  pound  barley-grits 87 

yfj  pound  coffee 87 

^V  pound  butter 1.53 

Is  pound  potatoes t 87 

1^  pints  nulk 67 

I'ffgill  cream .44 

Bread 3.M 

12.36 
/ 

The  average  valae  of  the  ration  is  18  to  19  skillings,  or  say  16  cents ;  hut  at  retail 
prices  it  would  he  about  25  per  cent,  higher,  which  would  make  it  cost  the  working- 
man  20  cents.  Such  a  ration  is,  however,  a  considerably  larger  and  better  supply  of 
food  than  workmen  generally  have. 

At  the  penitentiary  at  Throndbjem  the  fare  for  each  convict  on  Sunday  is :  For 
hreakfast,  1 J  pints  beer,  J  pound  rye-bread ;  for  dinner,  If  pints  pea-soup,  i  pound 
pork,  f  pound  rye-bread,  f  pint  potatoes ;  for  sapper,  1^  pints  barley-meal  mush,  14 
pints  beer,  f  pound  bread.  The  same  quantity  of  bread,  2^  pounds,  is  allowed  every 
day,  or  in  lieu  thereof  one-half  of  the  quantity  in  bolted  rye-flonr  bread.  The  meat  or 
fish  allowance  is,  on  Monday,  2  onnces  of  herring;  Tuesday,  3  ounces  of  meat ;  Wednes- 
day, 3  onnces  of  herring ;  Friday,  2  ounces  of  herring ;  and  Satnrday,  5  ounces  of  her- 
ring, which  are  generally  made  into  soup.    The  supper  for  every  day,  except  Hon- 
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day  and  Friday,  is  barley  mtisb.  The  daily  allowance  of  beer  is  about  the  same  as  for 
Snnday  The  cost  of  the  ration,  per  day,  K>r  each  man  is  12  skillinffs ;  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  superintendent  that  at  retail  prices  it  would  cost  24  skiilings  (21  cents) 
a  day.  At  Thrond^jem  is  a  public  eating-house  for  poor  people,  where  nice  barley- 
ffrits,  excellently  cooked,  can  be  obtained  very  cheap.  A  portion  which  when  dry  is  a 
miction  less  than  f  pound  of  barley-giits,  after  being  cooked  by  steam  three  hours, 
makes  one  Norwegian  potter,  or  li  pints ;  but  it  is  the  practice  to  deal  out  even  a 
larger  measure.  For  such  a  quantity  one  pays  2  skilliugs.  If  eaten  nt  the  house  2 
skill ings^  worth  of  beer  or  sirup  can  be  had  to  eat  with  it;  so  that  for  little  less  than 
4  cents  a  palatable  and  wholesome  meal  can  be  obtained.  People  are  accustomed  to 
send  to  the  establishment  for  boiled  grits  to  eat  at  home.  If  we  assume  that  an  aver- 
age workman's  family  of  five  members  will  consume  twice  the  quantity  of  the  ration 
of  a  garrison  soldier,  his  subsistence  will  cost  for  a  year  $146.  Kent  of  dwellings  in 
^  Cbristiania  is  at  the  rate  of  30  species  a  year  for  one  living-room  and  a  small  kitchen 
*  in  use  by  another  family ;  and  that  sum  is  none  too  large  an  allowance  to  procure  such 
quarters  in  the  larger  towns  as  a  workingmau's  family  needs.  AUowing  $15  for  fuel, 
$30  for  olothing,  and  $15  for  miscellaneous,  we  have  in  all  the  sum  of  $236  to  cover  the 
whole  annual  expenses  for  such  a  family.  The  average  wages  of  mechanics,  probably, 
cannot  be  put  higher  than  60  cents  a  day,  which,  for  300  working-days,  would  amount 
to  $180 ;  wnich  is  $56  less  than  what  has  just  been  estimated  lor  his  expenses.  It  is 
therefore  obvious  that  the  estimate  for  expenses  is  considerably  higher,  especially  in 
the  item  of  subsistence),  than  the  average  mechanic  actually  incurs.  The  supplv  of 
necessaries  must  be  still  further  diminished  if  we  take  into  account  the  items  of  ^.36 
for  tobacco,  and  $33.69  for  spirits  and  beer,  which,  taking  the  Bergen  workman's  esti- 
mate, are  the  sums  spent  in  that  locality  each  year  by  the  average  workman  for  those 
articles.  The  same  incentives  to  drink  prevail  among  workmen  in  Norway  is  in  Swe- 
den, though  it  is  not  the  practice  in  Norway  to  use  whisky  in  the  house  andjust  before 
the  meal.    The  Norwegian  whisky  is  a  third  stronger  than  the  Swedish.  I 

Undoubtedly  any  thorough  reform  as  to  the  use  of  spch  drink  must  come  from  a 
fixed  habit  of  not  drinking ;  which,  if  formed  at  all,  is  general! v  in  early  life  amid  the 
influences  of  a  good  home.  When  these  continue  the  habit  is  likely  to  continue.  As 
in  Sweden,  companies  are  now  being  formed  in  various  parts  of  Norway  to  build  bet* 
ter  dwellings  for  the  workinjij  poor,  which  is  one  of  many  indications  that  juster  notions 
of  their  real  needs  are  becoming  prevalent 
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LABOR  IN  DENMARK. 

Althongb  DeDmark  is  not  exteDsively  engaged  in  manafactaring,  yet 
the  intorniation  in  regard  to  labor  which  appears  in  the  toUowiug  pages, 
and  which  was  lurnished  by  the  minister  resident  and  the  consuls  of 
the  United  States,  will  prove  interesting. 

The  following  information  was  prepared  for  this  report  by  Mr.  Yiee- 
Oousul  Hansen,  under  date  of  September  20, 1872  : 

COPENHAGEN. 

Copenhagen,  which  is  the  eapital  of  Denmark,  and  a  considerable  place  of  commeros . 
in  Scandinavia,  bad,  according  to  the  last  censos  of  1870, 181,291  inbahitants,  (84,326 
of  the  mtilo,  and  96,965  of  the  &male  sex ;)  of  these,  18,039  are  dependent  workers,  be- 
sides 9,915  day-laborers,  and  839  servants  without  fixed  service.    Of  the  18,039, 14,686 
are  mechanics,  and  the  rest,  3,353,  employed  in  commerce. 

The  ordinary  time  of  labor  is  twelve  hours,  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  6  in  the 
evening,  with  a  leisure  time  of  two  hours  for  the  meals. 

The  wages  for  mechanics  are  abont  as  follows :  Machinists,  87^  cents ;  smiths,  61} 
cents ;  carpenters  and  joiners,  61}  cents ;  masons,  78}  to  87}  cents ;  painters,  6l}oeDtB; 
shoemakers,  52}  cents;  tailors,  43}  to  52}  cents;  conntry  workmen  and  other  day- 
laborers,  from  35  to  70  cents  a  day. 

Wome^  working  in  manufactories  are  paid  21}  to  26}  cents  a  day.  ChiMren 
do  not  generally  find  much  of  any  occux>ation  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  return  tb^ 
receive  a  cheap,  and  in  part  a  fi'ee,  and  ^ood  education  at  the  public  schools,  which 
are  partly  free  and  partly  payment  school 

At  the  pavment-schools  of  the  community  26}  cents  a  month  is  paid  down  for  each 
child,  and  they  are  taught,  in  their  mother- tongue,  in  writing,  arithmetic,  and  religion 
The  going  to  school  generally  commences  at  the  age  of  seven  years  and  closes  at  the 
age  of  fifteen. 

At  the  beginning  of  1871  the  number  of  children  attending  and  bound  to  jro  to  Mhoo^ 
in  the  metropolis  and  the  suburbs,  were  25,191  above  the  age  of  six  years ;  of  these,  3,26« 
were  above  seven  years  without  goin^  to  auy  school,  but  were  taught  either  at  their 
homes  or  did  not  receive  any  instruction  at  ^1,  for  which  reason  l,l3l  out  of  3,262  had 
to  be  directed  to  the  public  schools  for  a  trial,  if  it  was  necessary  to  direct  them  to 
going  to  schooL  It  was  proved  that  the  remaining  1,871  received  a  proper  instruction 
at  their  homes ;  9,490  children  were  taught  at  the  free  and  payment  schools  of  the 
community ;  1,241  at  the  charity  schools;  the  rest  at  grammar  and  other  schools  sub- 
ordinated to  diflferent  authorities. 

At  the  Royal  Orphan  Asylum,  240  orphans,  or  at  least  fatherless  children,  are  In- 
Btructed  without  payment ;  and  of  these  78  are  educated  till  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  ot 
seventeenth  year  of  their  age,  after  which  time  the  boys  are  bound  apprentices  to  shop- 
keepers or  mechanics  by  the  association,  and  the  girls  placed  in  good  families  il 
servants. 

The  metropolis  has  several  evening  and  Sunday  schools  for  adults,  where  mechanics 
and  laborers  receive  various  instructions,  partly  without  payment  and  partly  for  a 
very  small  contribution. 

With  regard  to  the  comfort  of  the  laborers,  their  state  of  health,  d:o.,  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  the  Danish  laborer  generally  lives  airy  and  cleanly,  for  which  reason  many 
have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  suburbs,  where  many  dwellings  for  laborers  have  been 
erected,  the  rent  of  which  is  from  $2.36}  to  $2.62}  a  month  for  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen. 

The  state  of  health  is  generally  |;ood,  and  the  district  physicians,  who  are  paid  by 
the  community,  a£ford  medical  assistance  to  the  laborers  who  are  not  members  of  the 
sick-association8,  which  they  can  become  by  paying  a  small  contingent,  whereas  the 
hospitals  also  afibrd  free  cure  and  attendance  to  poor  people. 

The  educational  coercion  creates  a  generally  g(K)d  moral  education.  Dmnkenness  is 
nnfreonent  among  the  Danish  laboring- classes. 

With  respect  to  the  present  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  well  as  the  weekly 
expeuses  for  a  family,  the  two  filled-np  blanks  hereto  annexed  are  referred  to. 

The  expenses  of  a  family  of  the  laboring-class  vary  much  according  to  the  eamingi^ 
as  the  saving  of  anything  but  small  amounts  is  seldom  thought  of. 

The  diversions  are  cheap  and  useful,  and  very  much  frequented. 

The  establishment  employing  the  greatest  number  of  workmen  in  this  country  is  the 
Bhii>-building  and  engineering  company  of  Burmeister  &  Wain,  where  from  900  to 
1,000  workmen  find  continual  employment.  Five  iron  steamships,  of  abont  1,200  tons, 
with  engines  of  120  horse-power,  and  two  smaller  ones  of  300  tons,  with  engines  of  70 
horse-power,  will,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  have  been  delivered  flrom  this  eetabUah- 
ment,  the  laborers  of  which  have  founded  various  useful  institntions ;  for  instance,  a 
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bnildiog-faod,  a  sick-fnnd,  &c. ;  and,  as  it  perhaps  may  ^e  of  some .  interest,  I  hereby 
annex  two  originals,  viith  tranblatious,  of  the  laws  of  the  boilding  asbociatiou,  and 
last  year's  account  for  the  sdnie. 

Denmark's  direct  commerce  with  the  United  States  is  very  inconsiderable,  as  the 
imports  and  exports,  with  the  exception  of  petroleum,  generally  are  going  via  Eugland, 
&c.,  and  Denmark  being  no  manu£u;taring  country,  the  chief  export  consists  of  grain, 
flour,  butter,  and  raw  produce. 

The  emigration  from  here  to  the  United  States  amounted  in  1871  to  1,760  males,  895 
females,  765  children,  Danes,  and  1,066  males,  5*24  females,  48:^  children,  Swedes,  &c. ; 
and  to  Canada,  Australia,  &c.,  514  males,  230  females,  lb6  children,  Danes,  <&c.;  and 
the  same  number  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  emigration  this  year. 

OLAF  HANSEN, 
United  States  Vice- Consul, 

Copenhagen,  September,  1872. 

Note.— 1  Danish  rix-dollar  (6  a  16  skillings)  equal  to  52}  cents  American  gold. 

EL8INORE. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  H,  C,  Carey,  United  States  consul  at  Elsinore,  Denmark,  dated  Goto-   • 

her  30, 1873. 

"  The  laboring'Classes  live  very  frugally  and  quite  difTerently  to  what  the  same 
classes  are  accustomed  in  the  United  States  or  in  England,  where  animal-food  is  more 
generally  consumed.  Here  the  chief  food  consists  of  milk-porridge,  rye-bread,  salt  or 
fi-esh  fish,  with  now  and  then  a  piece  of  smoked  bacon,  with  coffee  mixed  with  chiccory, 
and  beer  of  a  light  description,  at  about  li  cents  a  bottle,  as  beverage.  Education  for 
the  children  of  these  classes  is  free,  and  their  house-rent  may  be  put  down  at  ^^0  to 
$40  per  annum. 

**£lsiuore  is  not  a  manufacturing  town,  but  is  mainly  dependent  upon  its  traffic  in 
famishing  supplies  of  provisions,  &c.,  to  the  large  amount  of  shipping  annually  pass- 
ing through  the  sound  on  its  way  to  and  from  the  several  ports  in  the  Baltic.  From 
the  most  reliable  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  the  average  weekly  expendi- 
ture of  these  working-classes  may  be  placed,  I  should  say,  for  a  family'  of  two  adults 
and  two  children,  at  $4.50  to  $5.50  per  week,  which  amount  is  eked  out,  together  with 
the  workman's  wages,  by  the  earnings  from  washing  or  other  work  done  by  the  wife. 

<*  The  monthly  wages  paid  to  seamen  sailing  from  our  port  may  be  stated  as  $16  for 
able  seamen  and  $12  for  ordinary  seamen,  while  the  wages  paid  to  captains  or  ofhcers 
may  be  ranged  into  two  classes*:  For  those  employed  in  tne  coasting-trade  or  short 
voyages  the  master  generally  receives  $45  and  the  mate  $.30  per  month,  whereas  thoso 
engaged  in  transatlantic  or  long  voyages  are  paid  difibrently,  the  master  usually  receiv- 
ing a  nominal  pay  of  $20  per  month  with  4  per  cent,  of  the  gross  freight  earnings,  and 
the  mate  a  fixed  pay  of  $35  to  $40  per  month. 

9  "While  the  constantly-recun*ing  strikes  among  the  laboring-classes  in  England  and 
other  countries  in  Europe  have  been  continually  disturbing  the  labor-market,  such  has 
not  been  the  case  here  to  any  extent  worth  mentioning.  A  small  increase  has  in  many 
oases  been  granted  by  the  masters,  with  which  the  laboring-classes  here  seem  to  be 
quite  satisfi^." 

RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  ELSINORB. 

Dailjf  wages  of  ike  following  laborers  at  Elsinore,  Denmark,  in  the  year  1872. 

Blacksmiths $0  85 

Bhip-carpenters , 85 

Hoose  painters 85 

Honse-carpeuters 65 

Masons 65 

Shoemakers 70 

Tailors ". 75 

Dock-laborers,  from  $1.20  to  $1.60. 
Hoars  of  labor,  10  per  day. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  employment  of  the  dock-laborers  is  of  very  unccrtnin 
nature,  depending  in  great  measure  upon  the  number  of  vessels  eutcring  our  port 
under  average,  attended  with  discharging  and  reloading  of  their  cargoes.  There  have 
been  times  when  these  laborers  have  earned  as  much  as  $2  per  day,  bu^  again  there 
Are  several  days  when  they  are  without  employment. 
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Bate  of  wages  paid  for  farm  and  mechanical  labor  in  Elsinore^  Denmarhy  in  the  y^xt  1873. 


Occupation. 


FABM-LAB0RBB8. 


Experienced  hands  in  sammer  .....'. 

Experienced  hands  in  winter 

Ordinary  hands  in  saminer 

Ordinary  hands  in  winter 

Common  laborers  at  other  than  &rm-work.. 

Female  servants,  (cooks) 

Female  serriuits,  (house-maids) 


8KILLBD  WOBUfSN.* 


Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers  or  masons. 

Cabinet-makers 

Carpenters 

Coopers 

Miners 

Machinists 

Painters 

Plasterers 

Shoemakers 

Stone-cutters 

Tailors 

Tanners 

Tinsmiths 

Wheelwrights 


Daily  waives. 


With 
board. 


10  54 
40 
36 


None. 


Without 
board. 


•0  eo 

GO 
GO 


GO 


85 
80 
05 
80 
85 

TStmit 

1  00 
80 
80 

fl  00  to  1  50 
85 

fl  00  to  1  50 
80 
80 
65 


Monthly 
wages. 


With 
boaid. 


|5» 

"Too 


Kone.... 
300 
SOI 


*  By  the  day  only. 
Price  of  board  for  workmen  per  week,  October,  1873, 18.50. 

EL81N0BB,  Novmnber  1, 1873. 


1  Pieoe-work. 

HENUT  CHARLES  CARET. 
Ti/o^-Oontvl  amd  Acting  ContA 


Prices  of  provimonSf  groceries,  and  other  leading  arfioles  of  constimpiion,  also  of  house-rtnt 
and  boardy  in  the  towns  of  Copenhagen  and  ElsinorCf  Denmark^  furnished  dy  Mr.  Olaf 
Hansen,  United  StiUes  vice-consul. 


Articles. 


R6taUprio«0inl872. 


Copenhagen.       ElsiiMnu 


PBOYISIOKB. 

Flour,  wheat,  superfine per  barrel*.. 

Flour,  wheat,  eztrafamily 1 do. 

Flour,  rye do. 

Corn-meal do 

3eef,  fresh,  roastipg-pieoee perpoundt. 

Beef,  fresh,  soup-pieces do, 

Beef,  fresh,  rump-steaks do. 

Beef,  corned do. 

Veal,  fore  quarters do. 

Veal,  hind  quarters do. 

Veal-cutlets , do 

Mutton,  fore  quarters do 

Mutton,  leg do. 

Mutton-chops f .' do. 

Pork,  fresh do. 

Pork,  corned  or  salted do. 

Pork,  bacon do. 

Pork,  hams,  smoked do 

Pork,  shoulders do 

Pork,  sausages do 

Lard do. 

Cml-flsb,  dry do. 

Mackei-ol,  pickled .do. 

Bmter '     *do 

Cheese .• '  ./.'.'.'.'.'.V.'.do 

*Per  lOo  Danish  pounds. 


t  Danish  weight 
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Prices  of  provisions^  groceries,  and  other  leading  articles,  fc — Continaed. 


▲rtiokM. 


Betail  prioes  in  1879. 


Copenhagen. 


Elsinore. 


PBOYIBIOHB— Contlnned. 

Potatoes per  barrel*. 

Bice perpoiix\df. 

Beans do — 

Milk per  quart. 

SggB perdbaen. 

0B0CBBI18,  Kia 

Tea,  Oolong,  or  other  good  black perpoond. 

Coffee,  Rio,  green do 

Coffee,  Java,  roasted do 

Sugar,  good  brown,  candy do.... 

Sugar,  yellow,  C . . — do 

Sniar,  coffee,B   do 

MoUnes,  New  Orleans per  gallon. 

Molasses,  Porto  Blco do. 


10  70 
07 
07 
03 
13* 


581 
81 
35 
16 
14  to  15 
14  to  15 


10  40 
06 
18 
03 
16 


63 
85 
3? 
11 
12 
18 


Simp. 


.do. 


Soap,  common per  ponndf. 

Starch do... 

Fnel,coalt per  ton. 

Fnel,  wood,  bard perfathom^. 

Poel,  wood,  pine do 

OilfOoal per  gallon. 

DOMBSnC  DBT  GOODS,  BTO. 

Shirtings,  brown,  4*4,  standard  qnaUty per  yard. 

Shirtings,  bleached,  4-4,  standard  quality do 

Sheetings,  brown,  9-8.  standard  quality do 

Sheetings,  bleached,  d^,  standard  quality do 

Cotton  llanneL  medium  quality do 

Tickings,  good  quality ; do 

Prints.  Merrimackll do 

Monseline  de  laines do 

Satinets,  medium  quality do 

Boots,  men's  heavy do 


35 

08 

I0| 

735 

840 

630 


lU  to  13 
IS  to  14 
90|  to  31| 
12  to  14 
81  to  30 
21    to  30 


80 


06 

15 

750 

800 

700 


18 


88 


HOUSB-BKRT. 

Foor-roomed  tenements per  month. 

Six-roomed  tenements do 

Two>roonied  tenements do 


BOABD. 


Tdrmen,  (mechanics  or  other  workmen) per  week. 

XVir  women  employed  in  fiictoties do 


90  to30 

84   to  35 

480 


7  50  to  10  50 
16  00  to  26  50 
850to  300 


8  10  to   3  00 
1  00  to   1  50 


500 


450 
750 


850 


*  Per  100  Danish  pounds.  §  Per  fetthom  of  6  feet  by  6  feet  by  8  feet, 

t  Danish  wei^it  if  Hot  mannfactored. 

I  In  August. 

Average  weekly  expenditares  of  two  families  in  Copenhagen,  one 
consisting  of  two  adolts  and  two  children,  the  head  of  which  is  a 
mechanic,  and  the  other  consisting  of  two  adnlts  and  three  children, 
the  head  of  which  is  a  shoe-maker.* 

TWO  ADULTS  A3n>  TWO  CHILDRBN. 

Weekly  earnings  in  1872,  $5^25.  Costorralue. 

Floor  and  biead |0  44 

Freeh,  coined,  salted,  ftnd  Bmoked  meats 44 

Batter  and  lard 67^ 

Cheese 10^ 

Bcunir 21 

M& 25 

CoffTee 17 

'From  the  above  list  wiU  be  observed,  that  the  fiBimil^  in  question  do  like  many  or 
most  others,  live  apon  bread,  bntter,  and  coffee,  with  milk  and  sugar,  in  preference  to 
meat  and  potatoes,  bnt  the  wife  is  often  enffaged  in  larger  houses  for  washing,  cleaning;, 
^kc.;  where  she  wiU  get  a  little  snbstantiaffood. 
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Tea to  07 

Fish,  fresh  aod  salt 17 

Soap,  starch,  salt,  pepper,  vinegar,  &c 12 

Eggs 5 

Potatoes  and  other  yegetahlee 16 

Fuel 48 

Oil  or  other  light s lOi 

Other  articles : Si 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco,  (if  any) 50 

HoQse-rent 87 

For  educational,  religions,  and  benevolent  objects 13 

Total  weeffly  expenses 5  03« 

Clothing  per  year 26  25 

TWO  ADULTS  AND  THBEB  CHILDREN. 

Weekly  earnings  in  1872,  $3.90,  heside^  the  earnings  of  (he  f€\fe,  amounting  to  75  cents, 

CostorvilM. 

]*1oar  and  bread fO  82 

Fresh,  corned,  &c.,  meats 15 

Bntter 71 

Cheese 18 

Sngar 101 

Milk 35 

Coffee..  S6i 

Fish 15 

Soap,  salt,  pepper,  vinegar,  ^^ 4^ 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables IS 

Fuel 17i 

Oil  or  other  light '. 5 

Other  articles.. 7 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco 17^ 

House-rent ^ 65 

For  educational  ol^ects,  (one  child  at  school) 13 

Total  weekly  expenses 4  14i 

Clothing  per  year 20  00 

ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOREINGMEN  OF  DENMARK. 

Dispatch  of  Han.  M.  J.  Cramer  to  the  Department  of  State. 

Legation  of  the  Unitbd  States, 

Copenhagen  J  November  9, 1874. 

Sir  :  Under  the  title  of  ^^  informatioQ  concerDing  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  worMngmen  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,"  the  Danish 
minister  of  the  interior  has  published  the  result  of  inqniries  made  in 
three  classes  of  circnlars  issued  by  him  under  date  of  October  11, 1872. 

The  first  class  of  these  circulars  was  prepared  with  special  reference 
to  procuring  information  concerning  the  economic  condition  of  artisaasf 
mechanics,  and  factory-hands,  and  was  intended  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
employes ;  the  second  was  designed  to  procure  information  conceruing 
the  economic  condition  of  the  laborers  in  the  country,  and  was  intended 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  parish  and  town  councils.  The  intention  of  the 
third  class  was  to  procure  information:  1.  Concerning  the  amount 
necessarily  required  annually  for  the  support  of  a  workingman  with  a 
family,  and  for  other  necessary  expenses,  such  as  taxes,  &c.  2.  Con- 
cerning the  debts  of  workingmen  and  the  causes  thereof 

Although  the  information  obtained  is  not  as  full  and  complete  "as 
could  be  desired,  yet  it  furnishes  a  tolerably  reliable  insight  into  the 
economic  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  kingdom  of  Dentoark. 
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I  have,  therefore,  prepared  a  condensed  "  statement^  of  this  information, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  herewith  inclosed. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

M.  J.  CKAMER. 
Hon.  Hamilton  Fish, 

Secretary  of  StatCj  Washingtany  B.  0. 

THE  BOONOMIO  CONDmON  OP  THE  LABORING  CLASSES  IN  DENMARK. 

From  the  returns  made  tinder  the  first  class  of  circulars  it  appears  that  there  are 
40^209  laborers,  viz:  28,021  males  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  3,428  females,  6,611  youths 
from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  1,949  children.  Of  the  males,  14,265  are 
married  ;  of  the  females,  1,904. 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS. 

The  annual  average  earnings  in  large  factories  in  Copenhagen  was :  for  men,  410 
nx-doUars,*  ($215.25;)  for  women,  169  rix-doUars,  ($88.72.)  For  other  mechanics, 
artisans,  Ac. :  for  m«3n,  357  rix-dollars,  ($187.42;)  for  women,  143  rix-dollars,  ($75.07; 
and  in  the  provincial  cities  and  towns,  under  the  same  division,  respectively,  300  ($157.50) 
and  135  ($70.87)  rix-dollars,  and  357  ($187.42)  and  96  ($49.87)  rix-doUars,  and  in  the 
country,  under  the  same  divisions,  respectively,  $116.10  and  $49.14,  $105.30  and  $43.74. 

The  average  number  of  daily  workmg-honrs  for  both  children  and  adults  is  from 
twelve  to  thirteen,  including  the  time  consumed  in  short  rests  and  for  meals.  In 
some  instances  it  is,  however,  higher,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  higher  for  women  than 
for  men,  and  for  children  higher  in  the  country  than  for  children  in  cities.  The  average 
time  allowed  for  meals  is  about  two  hours  per  day. 

The  total  amount  of  wages  paid,  annually,  to  the  40,209  laborers  is  over  eight  mil- 
lions of  rix-dollars,  ($4,200,000.5  Supposing  this  number  of  laborers  to  be  only  one-half 
of  the  number  of  laborers  in  Denmark,  it  will  then  appear  that  sixteen  millions  rix- 
dollars  ($8,400,000)  are  paid  to  them  annually  as  wages,  that  is,  according  to  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  in  1872,  which  now  is  somewhat  higher  than  then. 

Ab  to  extra  earnings,  very  meager  information  has  been  received,  yet  in  many  in- 
stances such  extra  wages  by  extra  labor  are  made.  Besides,  ihe  housewife,  in  many 
oases,  earns  something  which  contributes  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  to  the  support 
of  the  family. 

It  does  not  often  happen  that  laborers  coming  under  this  class  of  circulars  have  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  factories,  ^c.  In  place  of  this  they  have  a  share  in  a  fund 
established»to  render  them  assistance  in  case  of  sickness  or  death. 

The  information  coming  under  the  second  class  of  circulars  may  be  grouped  as 
follows : 

The  total  number  of  tenants,  subtenants,  &o.,  within  the  kingdom  is  101,832,  mak- 
ing about  15  per  cent,  of  the  male  inhabitants.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  has 
reterence  only  to  the  population  in  the  country,  and  not  in  cities  and  towns.  Under 
the  term  tenants  are  included  those  who  own  their  cottages,  with,  perhaps,  one-third 
of  an  acre  of  land  connected  with  it.  Among  the  101,832  tenants,  &c.,  are  about  23,785 
traders  and  mechanics,  &c.,  or  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  entire  class. 

WAGES  OF  FARM-LABORERS. 

With  regard  to  the  average  wages  paid  to  farm-hands  it  mav  be  observed  that  those 
in  Jatland  receive  during  the  summer  season  higher  wages  than  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  while  the  contrary  is  the  case  during  the  winter  season,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  female  laborers,  who,  in  Jutland,  receive,  without  boarding,  35  skiUings,  (17 
cents,  gold,)  and  in  other  parts  a  little  over  23  skillin^  (11  cents)  per  day. 

The  average  number  of  working-hours  per  day  is,  during  the  summer  season, 
about  14,  and  during  the  winter  season  about  10.  Deducting  from  these  the  hours  de- 
voted to  meals,  &c..  and  the  average  number  of  hours  devoted  to  actual  labor  throogh- 
out  the  kingdom  will  be  about  11  during  the  summer  season  and  8  during  the  winter 
season. 

With  regard  to  the  question :  Do  these  farm  hands  receive  other  emoluments  besides 
their  regular  wages,  such  as  milk,  pasture  for  a  cow,  turf,  d^c.  f  it  may  be  said  that  in 
a  few  counties  they  do  receive  such  emoluments,  averaging  from  10  ($5.20)  to  40  ($21) 
nx-do]l£urs  per  annum.  And  yet,  properly  speaking,  these  emoluments  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  extra  wages,  for  they  are  generally  stipulated  in  the  contract  as  part  of  the 
'wages.  The  question :  Do  the  laborers  earn  anything  by  extra  work ;  and,  if  so,  how 
much  t  is  partly  answered  in  the  affirmative  and  partly  in  the  negative.  Some,  besides 
their  ordinary  daily  work,  spend  a  few  extra  hours  in  making  baskets  or  plaiting  mats» 

*  A  rix-dollar  is  equivalent  to  53|  cents,  gold. 
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&c,f  and  earn  tbuB  from  5  ($2.62)  to  40  (|21)  rix-dollars  per  annnm.  Likewise,  many 
housewives,  by  extr;^  domestic  iudastry,  such  as  washing,  sewing,  knitting,  spinning, 
&c.,  earn  from  20  ($10.50)  to  40  (|21)  rix-dollars  per  annom.  To  the  qnestion :  How 
much  of  their  time  do  these  housewives  devote  to  labor  outside  the  house  f  the  answer 
is  that  only  during  the  time  of  the  harvesting,  of  taking  up  potatoes  and  of  tnrf-catting, 
they  are  employed  out  of  the  house. 

The  question  :  At  what  age  and  to  what  kind  of  work  are  the  children  hired  ontf 
has  been  answered  thus :  Tney  are  hired  out  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  year  of 
their  age,  principally  to  watching  cattle  in  pastures.  The  total  number  of  ohildreo 
thus  hired  out  is  33,436.  Besides  watching  cattle,  they  are  also  employed  in  potato- 
digging,  fruit-plucking,  turf-cutting,  &c. 

The  question:  Whether  the  farm-hands.  &c.,  have  employment  the  whole  year 
round  f  has  generally  been  answered  in  the  affirmative.  There  are  some  districts,  how- 
ever, where  onring  the  winter  season  labor  is  rather  scarce,  and  where,  conseqaently^ 
thev  can  earn  little  or  nothing  during  at  least  one  month  of  the  year. 

The  question :  Whether  there  are,  in  the  various  districts,  endowment  frinds  for  assist- 
ing the  sick  and  the  aged  f  has  been  generally  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  bnt  the 
question :  What  proportion  of  the  laborers  become  self-wpporting  or  independent  of 
assistance  f  has  been  misunderstood,  and  hence  no  reliable  data  have  been  frimisbed 
in  regard  to  it. 

EXPENDrrCRBS. 

The  information  sought  under  the  third  class  of  circulars  relates  to  fke  neoessory  er- 
pen8e8  for  support^  ^c,  of  the  families  of  the  Idboring-olaeBes, 

Fur  those  in  Copenhagen  the  minimum  may  be  placed  at254  rix-dollars,  ($133.35;) 
that  is,  for  rent,  36  rix-dollars,  ($18.90 ;)  for  food,  192  rix-dollars.  ($100.80 :)  for  cloth- 
ing, 15  rix-dollars,  ($7.87 ;)  for  tobacco  and  whisky,  11  rix-dollars,  (^.77 ;)  and 
the  maximum  at  615  rix-dollars,  ($322.87 ;)  that  is,  for  rent,  120  rix-dollars,  ($63 ;) 
for  food,  365  rix-dollars,  ($191.62;)  for  clothing,  78  rix-dollars,  ($40.95;)  for  tobacco 
and  whisky,  52  rix-dollars,  ($27.30 ;)  while  in  most  cases  the  expenses  vary  from  350 
($18:175)  to  405  ($212.62.)  rix-dollars  p«r  annum.  To  the  question :  In  what  propor- 
tion are  the  earnings  of  a  laboring  family  sufficient  to  afford  them  a  support  adequate 
to  their  condition  f  the  answers  received  from  both  the  employers  and  employ^  vary 
greatly.  The  former  believe  these  earnings  to  be  generally  sufficient,  while  the  latter 
cunteud  that  they  are  not.  This  difference  of  opinion  is  accounted  for  partlv  from  the 
fact  that  five  among  the  employers  show  special  care  for  the  well-being  of  their  em- 
ployes, (the  latter  or  whom  earn  enough  for  a  decent  support,)  and  partly  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  latter  send  their  children  to  paid-schools,  and  partly  frt>m  the 
fact  that  a  part  of  their  earnings  is  applied  to  pay  interest  on  debts  inonned  in  tiie 
course  of  time.        * 

The  question :  To  what  extent  do  the  laboring-classes  participate  in  pat>lio  amose- 
nientat  has  been  variously  answered.  It  appears  that  in  one  district  they  engage  in 
them  very  sparingly ;  while  in  nine  other  districts  the  young  people  are  said  to  engage 
in  them  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

Some  of  the  people,  in  themselves  filling  up  these  circulars,  put  down  their  expeoocfl 
for  public  amusements  from  4  ($2.10)  to  6  (P.15)  rix-dollars  per  annum.  The  preced- 
ing account  of  the  expenses  of  laboring-families  refers  only  to  tnose  in  the  city  of  Copen- 
hagen. 

The  annual  expenses  of  laboring-families  in  provincial  towns  and  cities  range  from 
210  ($110.25)  to  365  ($191.62)  rix-dollars;  that  is,  for  rent,  from  20  ($10.50)  to  40 
($21)  rix-dollars;  for  food,  fit)m  150  ($78.75)  to  250  ($131.25)  rix-dollars;  for  clothing, 
from  30  ($15.75)  to  50  ($26.25)  rix-dollars;  for  tobacco  and  whisky,  from  10  ($5Ji5)  to 
25  ($13.12)  rix-dollars.  The  question :  How  far  are  the  earnings  of  the  laboring-elanes 
in  these  cities  and  towns  sufficient  for  their  support?  has  been  answered  that  in  iiMsot 
cases  such  earnings  are  sufficient ;  though  the  answers  received  from  several  cities  and 
towns  show  that  they  are  insufficient  With  regard  to  the  question,  Whether  theae 
laboring-classes  are  in  debtf  the  answers  are  veiy  unfavorable ;  and  only  very  few  inonr 
any  expenses  whatever  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  expenses  for  the  laboring-families  in  the  oonntry,  the 
information  obtained  shows  that  it  ranges  annually,  for  rent,  from  10  ($5J25)  to  16 
($8.40)  rix-dollars;  for  food,  from  150  ($78.75)  to  180  (94.50)  rix-dollars ;  for  clothing 
from  20  ($10.50)  to  50  ($26.25)  rixdoll^rs:  for  tobacco  and  whisky,  from  10  ($5.25)  to 
15  ($7.87^  rix-dollars.  The  question.  Whether  the  earnings  are  paying  the  expenses  T 
is  generally  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  though  in  a  nnmber  or  eases  the  answer  is, 
**  scarcely  sufficient."  As  to  whether  the  laboring-classes  in  the  country  districts  are 
in  debt,  the  information  received  shows  a  large  number  of  them  to  be  in  debt.  They 
spend  nothing  extra  for  the  education  of  their  children,  nor  do  they  often  engage  in. 
public  amusements. 

As  to  the  age  at  which  laborers  marry,  it  may  be  said  that  the  minority  of  both  sexe- 
marry  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  thirtieth  year ;  some  even  below  the  age  of  twe&tja 
five ;  and  in  most  cases  before  they  had  "  laid  up  "  anything.  Hence,  many  commenoe 
their  married  life  with  debt.    * 
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The  Netherlands,  or  Low  Countries,  so  called  from  their  natuml 
conformation,  now  composed  of  North  and  South  Holland,  have  a  popu- 
lation of  3,515,360.  The  commerce  of  the  country,  though  not  as  great 
as  formerly,  is  still  quite  extensive.  There  are  important  silk  mauufac- 
*tories  at  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  and  Breda.  Woolen  is  principally  manu- 
factured at  Tillburg ;  linen  and  cotton  in  many  parts  of  the  two  prov- 
inces. The  earthenware  works  at  Delft  are  extensive  and  celebrated. 
Schiedam  is  noted  for  its  production  of  ardent  spirits,  particularly  of 
gin.    Butter  and  cheese  are  among  the  chief  articles  of  export. 

An  interesting  branch  of  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and 
the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles  is  also  worthy  of  note.  This  re- 
markable country  largely  rewards  the  skill  and  labor  of  the  agriculturist : 
the  annual  production  of  cereals  amounting  to  16,000,000  bushels,  and 
of  potatoes  20,000,000.  But  the  fisheries  are  the  most  famous  for  their 
extent  and  productiveness,  especially  the  herring-fishery,  which  has 
been  carried  on  since  the  twelfth  century,  and  has  been  termed  the 
^^  Dutch  Gold  Mine."  The  Netherlands  possess  little  or  no  mineral 
wealth.  Among  the  various  branches  of  industry  pursued  ship  build- 
ing holds  the  first  place.  The  Dutch  East  Indiamen,  in  the  time  of 
wooden  ships,  were  justly  renowned.  Societies  *'  for  the  promotion  of 
the  public  good,"  as  they  are  styled,  abound  throughout  the  provinces, 
for  the  establishment  of  schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other  works  of 
public  utility.  Institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  and  suffering 
are  abundant,  though  in  general  the  poor  are  taken  care  of  by  the 
churches  to  which  they  belong.  T&ere  are  forty  institutions  for  employ- 
ing poor  laborers.    Education  is  provided  for  by  the  government. 

In  Holland  the  laws  of  nature  seem  to  be  reversed }  the  sea  is  higher 
than  the  land.  The  greater  portion  of  the  country  has  been  persever- 
ingly  rescued  from  the  water  by  the  continued  efibrts  and  ingenuity  of 
man.  The  dikes  and  hydrographical  works  between  Dallart  and  the 
Schelde  are  estimated  to  have  cost  $1,500,000,000.  The  people  of  the 
Netherlands,  though  placed  apparently  under  circumstances  the  most 
unfisivorable  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  overcame  one  difficulty  after 
another  with  matchless  perseverance,  until  they  rendered  their  country 
the  center  of  European  commerce,  and  diffused  the  appliances  of  com- 
fort and  the  means  of  enjoyment  among  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people. 

BATES  OF  WAGES. 

As  the  author  was  prevented  by  want  of  time  from  visiting  this  inter 
esting  country,  he  is  indebted  to  others  for  even  the  meager  information 
in  regard  to  laW  which  appears  in  the  following  pages. 

Wages  in  North  Holiand. 


Plaoe,  oocupatioo,  &0. 


Wages  per 
week. 


Hours  of  labor. 


BBLTBBSDf. 

steam  spinoiog-fiftctory : 

Weavers 

Spiiuers 

Boys  under  16  years 

Women 

Girls  under  16  years 

Carpet  maaofaotories: 

Men's  average  salary 

Boys'  average  Ralary 

Manniactory  of  moltons : 

Average  rale  of  wages.: 


•3  SO  to  14  00 
4  40  to    5  60 

70  to  2  00 
200  to    3  SO 

60  to    1  60 

380 
1  50 

500 


^  Five  days  of  IS  hoars  and 
one  day  of  6|  hoars. 


1 8  to  10  hoars  per  day. 
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Wages  in  North  Holland— Continued. 


Place,  occapation,  &c 


Wages  per 
week. 


Honrs  of  labor. 


LABEN. 

Hair  floor-cloth  manofactoiy : 

Wearers 

Spinners 

KAABDKR. 

Balc-soods  foctory : 

Men 

Boya  and  girls • 

Spinning-factory : 

Piece-work 

KBOMMKKIS. 

Macbine-yam-spinning  liiustory: 

Weavers 

The  weavers  wbo  work  at  borne  fh>m  four  to  seven 
days  receive  i^tnn 

RAAKLBK. 

Ganse-factory : 

Weavers 

Soakers 

Bibbon-weaving  factory; 

Weavers -. 


•5  00 
300 


16  00  to    900 
800  to    300 


ffctaforikHog. 

1  florin  10  o. 
$2  00  to  13  90 


240to    858 
84  to       54 


1  60  to    480 


>  l^  honrs  per  day. 

>  18  to  15  honrs  per  dij. 

13  honrs  per  day. 

14  hoors  per  day. 


Return  respecting  the  spinning  and  weaving  factories  in  South  Holland, 


Commune. 


Kind  of  factory. 


Honrs  of  labor. 


Bate  of  wages. 


Prodnce. 


Alblasserdam. 


Griessendem. . 


Gonda. 
Do. 


Krimpenonthe 
Lek. 

Leyden 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Kienwerkerkon 

fbe  YssoL 
Botterdam.. 


1  steam  sitinning 
and  weaving 
faotoiy. 

8  hand  weaving 
factories,  prin- 
cipally for  sail- 
ck>th. 

1  steam  cotton- 
spinning  fac- 
tory. 

^  cotton  -  facto- 
ries where  the 
yam  is  spun 
by  hand. 


8  tow  -  spinning 

£Eictories. 
1  lay  et  factory... 
1  layet  fiactory. . . 

1  grain  seed  and 
damask  fac- 
tory. 

1  flag  dnck  fac- 
tory. 

1  blanket  fitctoiy 


Woolen-cloth  and 
blanket  fkctory. 


Sflne-cottonspin- 
ning-fact4>nes. 

1  sail-cloth  weav- 
ing factory. 

9  hair-doth  and 
jute  -  weaving 
fJMtoriee. 


12  honrs  a  day. 


Winter  8  a.  m. 

to  8  p.  m.; 

summer  5  a. 

m.  to  8  p.  m. 
12  honrs  a  day. 


Snmmer,  13  to 
14  honrs; 
winter,  10  to 
11  hours. 


"From  sunrise 
to  sunset. 

11  honrs  a  day. 
Ill  hours  a  day 

lOi  hours  a  day 
deducting  8# 
hours  rest. 

10  to  12  honrs 
a  day. 

12  honrs  a  day. 


11  hours  a  day. 


11  hours  a  day. 
10  hours  a  day. 
10  hours  a  day. 


Average  full-grown  men,  44 
oents  per  day ;  for  children 
and  spinsters,  8  to  24  oents 
per  day. 

Win  tor,  50  oents  per  day }  snm- 
mer,  70  cents  per  day. 


For  men,  finom  |2  to  $6  per 
week  t  for  women,  from  $1.90 
to  12.40  per  week. 

In  this  factory  work  is  done  by 
piece,  at  the  rate  of  from  $2.40 
to  $3.20,  for  some  $3.60,  per 
week ;  turners  and  children 
receive  32  to  60  cents  per 
week. 

40  cents  per  day 


From  $0.80  to $5.60  per  week.. 
From  $0.60  to  $6.40  per  week.. . 

For  all  laborers,  average  rate 
of  wages  $1.60  per  week. 

From  $0.80  to  $4.80  per  week  . . 

Boys  and  girls,  $0.60  to  $1.20 
per  week;  work-people  paid 
by  piece,$1.60  to  $4  per  week ; 
weekly  wages,  $2.40  to  $4.80. 

For  men,  $2  to  $8  per  week ; 
boys  fh>m  14  to  16,  $L20  to 
$1.60  per  week ;  women,  $1JM> 
to  $1.80  per  we^;  girisfrom 
14  to  16,  $0.80  to  $1JH)  per 
week. 

Average  60  oents  per  day 


Paid  by  piece,  on  an  average 

$3.20  per  week. 
Paid  by  the  piece,  the  wages 

on  an  average  $4  per  weeiL. 


IntholastfiBvyefBa 
rather  decreasing 
than  inoressiiig. 

As  the  maonfiMstara 
isonasmallicale 
noparticnlsncaa 
be  given. 

Increased  at  the 
rate  of  15  per 
cent,  in  18TL 

Deoreasing. 


Tdtenhlj  ngaiM. 

Increasing. 
Fairly  on  the  la- 

crease.  ' 
Increasing. 


Begnlar. 
Increashig. 


Increased  by  SO  iMT 
oenL  in  the  Hit 
five  yean. 


Moderates 
Inofeastng. 
Increasing. 
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1 

s 

I 

Kunber  of  workmen. 

Average  wages  per  day. 

Districts. 

Above  16. 

Below  16. 

Above  16. 

Belo 
M. 

W16. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

Astet 

19 

18 
15 

13 
11 

787 
14 

10 
10 

'olio' 
11 

13 

10 

9 

10 

10-11 

10 
13 
13 
11 

10-11 
11 
10 

10-11 
10 
10 
10 

60 
S6 
10 

156 
3 

395 
50 
14 

384 

137 

7 

7 

105 

90 

1,600 

B 
24 
99 
50 
14 
63 

16 

6 

7 

19 

...... 

'"*36' 

Cents. 
98 
48 
40 
43 
56 
40 
38 
40 
66 
44 

33 
36 
40 
40 
44 
33 
38 
3 
97 
34 
98 

0eivt». 
16 

Genu. 
19 

Oenlt. 
8 

A steo.  (woolen  and  oottbn).... 

14 

Blade! 

1 
S8 

"'"95* 

10 
64 
3 
97 

""v» 

"96* 

19 

18 

7 

30 

Boxtel 

14 

Breda,  (carpet- weaving) 

Gekirop  ..T Tl 

16 

Gemert 

Heeie. (edirintn) 

13 

88 

1 
3 
4 
19 

"'*96' 

39 
90 
30 
34 

80 
36 
14 

14 

Helmond 

115 

■3* 

10 

18 

96 
43 

9 
9 
4 

18 
160 

16 

Ooeterboat 

34 
14 
16 
86 

14 

Rtratom.  (woolen) 

19 

16 

ratSj^"^!?.^*:::::::::::;;:::::::;::" 

TongeOe 

Uden 

10 
9 

4 

1 
1 
19 

6 

1 
3 

1 

94 
19 
16 

16 
80 
13 

19 

Veshel 

90 

Waalze 

8 

Woensel 

90 

Z^Mifft    ..    .  . 

11 

18 

16 

19 

Spinning-factcriea, 


Broda 

Donceii 

EinAoven,  (wool*Q>inning) 

Geldrop 

Stiatam,  (wool-spinning)  . . 

TObnrg 

Woensel 


1 

15 

5 

4 

6 

95 

85 

1 

19 

17 

96 

5 

30 

54 

40 

80 

1 

13 

99 

3 

3 

1 

39 

80 

16 

4 

13 

44 

96 

94 

13 

38 

28 

16 

9 

13 

4 

6 

5 

50 

30 

14 

58 

lO-U 

1,958 

646 

988 

177 

46 

86 

33 

1 

10 

8 

4 

34 

86 
16 
16 
13 
30 
30 


*  In  these  nnmbers  are  indnded  Hat  weavers  who  work  at  home. 


BATES  OF  WAGES  IN  AMSTERDAM. 

^lataiMiif  tAoioiN^  ike  rate  of  wages  and  the  houn  of  IdhoT  of  wme  of  ike  prinf^j^  faotoriea 
and  traded  in  Ameteraam  in  1872. 


Occopation. 


Hours  of 
labor. 


Average  am't 
of  wages  per 
week. 


Remarks. 


Blacksmiths: 

Ordinary  workmen 

Competent  workmen 

Bread-factories: 

Bakers'  foremen 

Workmen 

Millers: 

Foremen 

Workmen 

Bonders 

Breweries: 

Foremen,  (Gemums) 

Brewers,  (Germans) 

Engineers.  (Dutchmen) . . 

Carters,  (Dutchmen) 

Laborers,  (Dutchmen) ... 
(Carpenters,  (Dutchmen) . . 

Bricklajring: 

Bricklayers 

Hodmen 

Assistants 


XJnlimit'd 
13  to  15 

13 

13  to  14 

19 

11 


Hour.. 
...do.. 

Week. 
...do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

Month 
...do.. 

Week. 
...do.. 
...do,. 
...do.. 

Hour.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


•3  16  to  93  78 
4  40  to    508 

504 
3  40  to    4  90 

684  to    604 

3  40  to    360 

684 


7  88  to  13  99 
469  to    658 

604 
384  to  604 
360  to    4  84 

4  40 


439  to    508 

360 

988  to    394 


Tbese  men  work  7  days  per 
week,  Sundays  included.  In 
one  particular  establishment 
they  have  a  small  share  in 
the  profits,  amounting  to 
about  £4  per  annum  for  or- 
dinary workmen. 

These  men  are  provided  with 
lodgings  and  have  their  vic- 
tuals (which  are  brought  by 
themselves)  cooked  for  them, 
independent  of  their  wages. 

These  men  have  only  their 
wages. 


These  men,  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  often  work  15 
hours  per  day ;  but  in  win- 
ter, in  nard  nx>8t8,  they  are 
sometimes  entirely  out  of 
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Statement  shewing  ike  rate  qfwdgee  and  the  hours  of  lahoTf  fe, — Contmiied. 


OcoapatioiL 


Honnof 
labor. 


Paidper/- 


Average  un't 
of  wages  per 
week. 


BemarlEi. 


Brash  makers 

Cabinet-making : 

Cabinetriuakers 

Superior  workmen,  (oarv' 
ers  and  apholsterers.) 
Candle-factories : 

Foremen 

'Workmen 

Females 

Eagine-driyer 


10  to  13 


Reoe. 


Hoot. 
...do. 


Carpenters: 

fionse 

Ship 

Ship,  (in  govemm't-yard). 

Coach-boilders: 

Smiths 

Builders,  painters,  and  up- 
holsterers. 
Diamond  cutters  and  polish- 
ers. 

Distillers 

Dock-laborers 

Oas-woxks: 

Foremen 

Stokers 

Purifiers 

Coal-carters 

Coal-quenchers 

Syphon-pnmpers 

Gatekeepers 

Lamp-ll^t^s 

Smiths 

Hammer-men 

Bricklayers 

Hodmen 

Carpenters 

Coopers 

Tinmen 

Turners 

Fitters 

Heter-inspectors 

Occasional-laborers 

Oonsmiths 

Hatters 

Iron-works 

Lumpers 

Navvies 

Painters  and  glaziers 

Plumbers 

Printing: 

Compositors 

Pressmen 


Bailways : 

Watchmen 

Pointsmeo 

Guards 

Engine-drivers. 
Engine-fitters... 
Laborers 


Segar-makers . 


Shoemakers : 

Ordinary  workmen. 

Superior  workmen . 

Stone-raai>ons 

Sugar-refiners 

Tailors 

Tanners 

Upholsterers , 


11 
11 

13 

11 
10 

18 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
6 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

"I 
13 
11 
8  to  IS 
11 
10 
11 

10 
10 


10 


Unlhnit'd 

do... 

11 

11 

UnUmit'd 

10 


Week. 
Piece  . 
Hour.. 
Week 


Hour.. 
Day... 
Week. 


Hour. 
...do. 


13  40  to  94  84 

360  to    538 
664  to    796 


433 

336 

180  to    340 

484 


360  to    4  33 

484 
400 


364  to    7  96 
364  to    664 


Earat&pieoe  10  08  to  33  34 


Week. 
Day... 


340  to    484 
4  84  to    734 


Week.... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...•do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Day 

Piece 

.°^::::: 

...do 

Hour 

Hour  and  day 

\  Honr,  week, 
>    orpieoe. 


484  to 
4  40  to 
360  to 
360  to 

330  to 

1  80  to 
364  to 
1  93  to 
3  13  to 

888  to 

840  to 
300  to 
300  to 
3  13  to 
300  to 
360  to 
400  to 
78  to 

484  to 

340  to 


7  84 
508 
564 
401 
3  14 
3  73 
380 

3  64 
484 
240 
3.84 

2  40 
336 
888 
434 
336 
408 
336 
360 
484 
484 

4  84 
4  84 
6  04 
4  80 

3  30 


:380to    400 
3  60  to  10  08 


Week 
Day.. 
Honr. 
Day.. 


880  to 

380  to 
378  to 
544  to 
880  to 


398 
3  08 

5  18 
704 

6  80 
8  98 


1,000 

Piooe 

...do 

Hour 

Week.... 
Honr  &  piece 

Week 

Honr  and  day 


360to    784 


8  40  to 

3  60  to 

500  to 

4  84  to 
340  to 


380 
484 

4  84 
534 

5  64 
3  40 
360 


The  men  employed  in  tlis 
govenim6nt*yara  an^  fir  (be 
most  part,  engaged  peraut- 
nently,  and  the  married  bmi 
have  to  pay  40  oto.  per^mek 
tothewido^       -    ^ 


>oto.neri 
'ftura. 


I  These  men  axe  often  sat  of 
\    work. 


^These  men  work  7  days  pec 


week,  Sundays  in 


'From  78  owis  to  isas  vte 
)    working  extra  hoars. 


These  men  work  7  days  per 
week,  Sondi^  inctadei.— 
The  engine-drivers  are  em- 
ployed two-thiidsof  the  week 
in  driving  engines  and  sre 
kept  in  reaerre  tiie  other 
third.  Every  third  week 
the  engines  are  exanrfned, 
and  during  that  time  the 
drivers  are  paid  as  if  set* 
ively  employed. 

Of  ordinaiy  kinds,  a  man  om 
make  fhmn  500  to  700,  and  of 
the  better  sorts  fhwi  800  ts 
300  per  day.  He  is  aseiited 
by  a  boy,  to  whom  he  has^ 
pay  fh>m  40  oents  to  f Kv 
per  week  out  of  his  wages. 
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Statement  sh&wing  the  rate  of  wages  and  ihe  h&urs  of  labors  ^a— Continuod. 


Oocapation. 

Hoars  of 
labor. 

Paid  per- 

Average  am't 
of  wages  per 
week. 

Bemarks. 

Workmen  employed  on  tbe 
AmBterdam  Cuial  and  Har- 
bor Works: 
Divers 

11 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

11 
11 
9 

Dav 

17  24 

484 
456 
484 
604 
4  44 
484 
53S 
484 
484 
438 
484 
456 
544 

408 
168 
3  13 

36  cento  per  boor  when  nnder 
water. 

Masons 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Plate-layers 

Triniuiers.  ....•*•••.•• 

Blar krnnlthn  

Strikers 

Daring  the  sammer  months 
these  men  often  work  14 
hoars  per  day,  and  then 
earn  about  £l  per  week. 

>  When  employed  on  exten- 
sive works  they  are  nsoally 
paid  per  mile,  the  wages 
varying  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil. 

Stokers 

Carpenters 

Sailors 

Sawyers ................ 

TiabrKmrs 

SoFB^keepers  ........... 

Hocse-drivers 

men.) 
Watchmen.  (Bnglishmen) 

Boys.(Bngiish) 

PileIdriven,(Engli8hmen) 

In  oonseqaeDce  of  the  oontintially  inoreasiDg  price  of  food  and  hoase-rent,  a  general 
rise  of  wages  hae  been  effected  daring  the  last  few  months,  without  causing  any  ill- 
feeling  between  the  employers  and  their  workmen,  and  in  many  instances  the  former, 
well  aware  of  the  evil  resalts  of  strikes  to  both  purtiee,  have  anticipated  the  reasona- 
ble wishes  of  the  latter  by  allowing  them  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  withont  awaiting 
any  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  men.  Of  late  the  system  of  payment  by  the 
hour  has  become  pretty  general,  and  works  well,  as  by  that  means  there  is  hardly  any 
fear  of  conspiracies  or  combinations  of  workmen  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  their 
employer  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  of  labor,  the  men  having  an  interest  in  work- 
ing as  long  as  their  employers  will  permit.  The  question  then  naturally  arises  how  do 
Dutch  workmen  and  their  fEUQilies  manage  to  live  on  these  small  incomes  in  such  an 
expeiisive  place  t  In  reply  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  explain  that  to  the  industrial 
classes  in  Holland,  animal  food,  cheese,  eggs,  beer,  currants,  raisins,  sugar,  &o,^  are 
.luxuries  of  which  they  partake  only  on  Sundays,  and  then  but  sparingly,  and  in  some 
instances  not  at  all.  They  live  chiefly  on  potatoes,  cheap  vegetables,  such  as  carrots, 
turnips,  onions,  cabbage,  &c.,  stewed  with  lard,  and  bread,  both  wheat  and  rye.  When 
cheap  vegjetablee  are  not  procurable,  they  vary  their  meal  by  dried  pease  and  beans  of 
various  kinds,  or  rice,  barley,  and  nour,  prepared  with  butter  milk  and  treacle.  The' ' 
rent  of  a  single  room  now  varies  from  48  to  84  cents  per  week,  and  a  floor  of  the  same 
fiioed  rooms  can  be  obtained  at  from  72  to  $1.20. 

WAGES  IN  BOTTEBDAH. 

Statement  skotring  ike  rates  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor  in  Rotterdam  in  1872. 


Trades. 


Hoars  of 
labor. 


Paid  per— 


Average  am't 
of  wages  per 
week. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths....- 

Brewers «J.. 

Brioklayers 

Batchers 

Cabinet-makers.. 

Carpoaters , 

Distillers 

Doek-laborers... 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Printers 

Bailway-gnards  . 
Railway-laborers 

Sail-makers 

Shoemakers 

Stofne-masons — 
ttncar-reflners ... 

Sbipwrights 

Tailors 

Upholsterers  — 


18 

10 

18  to  15 

10  to  13 

10 

18 

13 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

UnlimitM 

10 

10  to  13 

10 

Unlimit'd 

10 


"Week.. 
Hour  .. 
Month. 
Hoor .. 
Week.. 
Hour .. 
...do.. 
Week. 
Day.... 
Hoar .. 
Week.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Day.... 


Piece 

Hoar 

Week 

Day 

Hoar  or  piece. 
Day 


13 
|8  88to4 
724  to7 

3 

4 
438  to  5 
3  58  to  4 
8  40  to  4 
300  to  4 

3 
380  to  3 
380  to  4 
380  to5 
340  to  3 

8 
8  40  to  3 

3 
3  60  to  4 

3  84  to  4 

4  84  to  5 

3 
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DUTCH    ASnSAKS— DIAMOMD-CUmKa. 


[From  the  British  Almanao,  1874.] 


In  the  Netherlands  the  rates  of  wases  approximate  somewhat  more  closely  to  thoM 
current  in  England,  hut  the  cost  of  nouse-rent  and  provisions  is  greater,  so  that,  in 
fact,  every  209.  earned  in  Holland  does  not  go  so  far  as  15».  in  this  country.  The  Dokh 
artisans  are,  as  a  role,  steady,  patient,  and  skillinl,  bat  their  work  lacks  finish  and 
taste.  Holland  is  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  manofactnring  country.  It  is  is  a 
maritime  people  that  we  encounter  the  rivalryof  the  Dutch,  who  make  excellent  saUon 
and  fishermen,  and  are  content  with  lower  wages  than  would  satisfy  English  seamen. 
But  there  is  one  industry,  that  of  diamond-cutting,  peculiar  to  Holland.  It  is  earned 
on  at  Amsterdam,  and  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  ox  Jews,  who  earn  from  £6  to  £7  per 
week.  With  the  exception  of  tnis  class  of  workers,  the  general  condition  of  ihe  Dotdi 
artisans  is  in  every  respect  inferior  to  that  of  their  Engush  brethren. 

EXPENDITURES  OF  WORKMEN'S  FAMUJBS. 


EaWnate  oftkewMy  expafwes  of  a  llaoksmiQi^  voi£k  U$fandi/ff  of  a  w\fe  amd  om$  dbtii 
[From  Britiah  oonaalar  reporta.] 


Artldea. 

U.&gold. 

Artidea. 

n.&goU. 

Bye-bread 

10  40 
10 
90 
10 

Vineicar.DenDer... ........... .......... 

1004 

^vheiktAn brfiftd.       ...  ...     ............ 

8 

Butter  

Turf  and  wood 

14 

Milk - 

Coke  or  coal 

14 

Snffar        .- 

Soap 

8 

co^v::;;;:;;:;;::":::::::::":"::;: 

IS 
10 
10 
40 
90 
10 

S^h 

4 

Tea 

Waahinir  and  mansliiiff  r. 

4 

Flonr         .. 

TiuSad..!:..™^?..:;:...:;.;.;;:; 

10 

Potatoea    » 

Water 

4 

Qreona«.. •......•-...-••.-•->..•>••••- >- 

Hoiiao*reiit ............................ 

« 

Meal 

Sick-fund 

10 

Beef         

Bnrial-ftukd ............................ 

3 

Mntt4m 

Clotbea ^. 

« 

Pork 

Spiritaorbeer 

Bacon        ... 

Tobaooo 

6 

Lard 

S4 
6 

Total 

Salt 

381 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  expenses  made  hy  a  mason,  with  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
*  dren.    He  mast  be  well  off,  for  he  indolges  in  batter  and  mnch  bacon,  and  spends 
nearly  hiUf  as  mnch  again  as  the  smith : 


Artiolea. 


U.S.  gold. 


Artiolea. 


U.&goU. 


Honse-rent 
Potatoea... 

Firing 

Bye-bread  . 

(Coffee 

Oil 

Bacon 

Butter 

Suet  or  lard 

MUk 

Soi^ 


10  48 
50 
30 
30 
33 
16 
84 
93 
18 
11 
8 


Salt 

Vegetables 

Wbite  bread 

Tobaooo 

Doctor'aftind 

Sick  and  burying  f\uid. 
Unforeaeen  expeaaea. . . 

Sobooling 

Clothing 


Total. 


HOC 

16 
16 
6 

10 

8 
13 
16 

9» 

SOS 
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Next,  we  have  a  list  of  what  is  ooDsidered  a  legitimate  expenditure  by  a  brioklayer, 
with  a  wife  and  four  children.  The  family  is  larger  than  tnat  of  the  mason,  bat  the 
house  would  seem  to  be  inferior  and  the  weekly  expenses  are  much  smaller. 


Artloles. 

U.&gold. 

ArUdM. 

U.&gold. 

]{,j^l)ffii^ 

SO 
8 
S 
4 

16 
S 
S 
8 
40 
8 
14 
18 
14 
16 

Salt  and  dcddot.. ............ .......... 

10  06 
16 

Wheaten  bread 

off  !;!:.^™:.:......>::::::.:.:::: 

Butter -•... 

Turf  ftnd  wood......................... 

13 

Milk 

Cok6 or ooal ........................... 

19 

Cb«efle 

Soap 

8 

8ii?ar 

Starch  and  wanhinir .• 

? 

^e :::;::;;::::::::::;::;:::::::::::: 

Thread 

Te* 

"Water 

^ 

Treaol6 ................................. 

HoQSO'reDt 

Hour................................... 

Burial-fund 

5 

Clothing 

40 

Vetrotables 

SoiritBorbeer 

Q 

mSl^!™:;;:::;:;::::::::;:;::::::::: 

Tobaooo 

6 

Pork 

6 

Bftoon  ......<<.....................  .... 

Total 

l*TA,.....,..r rr       . 

3  90 

Lastly,  we  have  the  modest  estimate  of  a  bricklayer's  laborer,  who,  blessed  wit^  a 
wife  and  four  young  children,  reckons  his  expenditure  by  the  day,  subscribes,  like  the 
others,  to  the  doctor  and  the  undertaker,  and  finishefl  by  spending  considerably  more 
than  he  is  supposed  to  earn. 


Articles. 


IT.  &  gold. 


Artiolea. 


U.  a  gold. 


BnmA 

Bioe  or  grita. 

Lard 

Foel 

Bntter 

Cofffee ....... 

Oil 

Salt 

Potatoes 


10  08 

4 
5 
3 

f 


Milk 

Total  per  day 

Total  per  week 

Hoase>rent 

Sick  and  burial  fund 

Total  weekly  expenses 


•OH 


43 


3  01 
40 
8 


3  40 


There  are  two  points  specially  to  be  observed  in  these  estimates.  The  one  is  the  in- 
ferior style  of  living,  which  such  estimates  denote.  As  a  rule,  no  meat  but  bacon  is 
ever  tasted,  and  but  little  of  that.  With  one  exception^  it  is  not  admitted  by  any  of 
the^e  men  that  they  should  lay  out  any  portion  of  their  wages  on  spirits  or  beer,  or 
drink  anything  stronger  than  tea  and  coffee.  I  imagine  that  in  practice  they  are  not 
all  of  them  thoroug^h  temperance  men ;  still,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  do  not  reckon 
even  beer  as  a  legitimate  item  of  expenditure. 

The  other  point  to  be  remarked  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  narrow  limits  within 
which  the  household  expenses  are  kept,  they  in  every  case  considerably  exceed  the 
nominal  wages  of  the  head  of  the  family.  This  point  was  noticed  by  the  committee, 
who,  after  examining  and  comparing  many  more  of  these  estimates  than  I  have  given 
above,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average  bare  necessaries  of  an  ordinary  work- 
man, with  an  average  family,  amounted  to  9  florins  (158.)  a  week,  while  his  average 
wages  did  not  excMd  6  florins  60  centimes  (11«.)  if  he  was  a  skilled,  and  4  florins  80 
centimes  (89.)  if  he  was  a  perfectly  unskilled  laborer ;  that  there  thus  remained  a  defi- 
cit of  2  florins  40  centimes  (4«.)  in  the  one  case,  and  4  florins  2  centimes  (78,)  in  the 
other,  which  had  to  be  provided  for  by  the  man  working  out  of  hours,  or  by  the  help 
of  the  wife  or  children. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  LABORING-CLASSES  IN  HOLLAND. 

(From  British  oonsnlar  reports.] 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  laboring-classes  in  Holland  are  prosperous  and 
happy,  they  owe  it  to  their  own  patient  industry,  their  provident  habits,  and  their 
natural  contented  disposition.  Living  in  a  land  which  owes  its  very  existence  to  the 
ingenuity  and  labor  of  man,  at  any  moment  liable  to  be  called  out  to  work  again  for 
their  lives  and  homesteads,  the^  owe  little  to  nature,  much  to  themselves.  What  they 
acquire  with  pain  they  guard  with  care.  The  Dutch  laborer,  whether  in  field  or  town, 
reflects  on  the  value  of  bis  earnings ;  the  energies  which  a  warmer  blood  and  a  more 
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impetnons  temperameDt  woald  expend  in  political  excitement,  he  oonseorateB  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  own  individaal  lot ;  the  question  of  the  hoar,  the  news  of  the  day, 
possess  little  interest  for  him ;  he  prefers  his  Bible  to  his  newspaper,  and  his  family 
fireside  to  the  public,  the  reading-room,  or  the  political  meeting.  Jealons  to  a  de^e« 
over  the  liberty  he  already  possesses,  he  does  not  sigh  for  more,  and  prefers  eiyoyiof; 
in  peace  the  advantages  already  secured  to  him,  to  agitating  for  othors  which  his 
fathers  did  without.  The  Dutch  artisan  can  live  comfortably  and  oontentedly  on 
what  would  ill-sufSce  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  an  English  laborer.  He  gets  lower  wa^ 
ho  lives  in  a  country  where  protection  is  still  professed  and  duties  are  still  hij^ti, 
where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  about  as  dear  as  m  England,  and  the  luxuries  dearer, 
and  yet  his  home  is  happier  and  his  familv  healthier  than  many  which  could  be  foaud 
elsewhere.  Spending  leas  on  himself  he  has  more  left  for  his  children,  and  what  be 
saves  in  beer  ne  spends  in  bread.  The  usual  wages  of  a  skilled  artisan,  such  as  a  car- 
penter, joiner,  plumber,  or  smith,  may  be  reckoned,  in  the  larger  towns  of  Holland,  at 
about  $3.84  a  week ;  his  wife,  perhaps,  adds  72  or  96  cents  by  takjng  in  washing,  and 
the  man  himself,  by  working  out  of  hours,  on  odd  jobs,  often  adds  another  shiUing  or 
two.  I  imagine  a  steady  &mily  would  thus  find  the  united  earnings  not  fall  short  of 
(5.28  a  week.  Men  whose  trades  or  occupations  require  less  skill  are  worse  paid,  on- 
less,  indeed,  the  absence  of  skill  is  comi>en8ated  for  by  the  additionaJ  severity  of  the 
labor.  The  firemen  or  stokers  in  the  gas-works  at  the  Hague  receive  17a.  6^^.  a  week; 
but  for  this  they  have  to  work  in  relays  of  twelve  hours  at  a  time,  day  or  night,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  seven  days  in  the  week,  with  an  additional  si^  hours  every  Saturday 
to  secure  the  weekly  rotation  of  day  and  night  work.  In  the  smaller  towns  in  the  io- 
terior  of  the  country,  where  living  is  cheaper,  house  and  ^onnd  rent  low,  and  skilled, 
labor  less  in  demand,  wages  are  much  lower ;  there,  an  artisan  who  might  earn  |:i.60or 
$3.84  a  week  in  the  capital,  has  to  content  himself  with  $2.40.  These  are  the  wagea 
often  paid  to  factory  hands.  A  favorite  mode  of  remuneration  for  labor  is  that  ofvay- 
ing  by  piece-wurk.  This  plan  is  adopted  even  on  the  premises  of  the  employer.  Tbos 
a  master  cabinetmaker  will  furnish  all  the  materials  for  making  a  table;  the  table 
will  be  made  in  his  own  workshop,  under  his  eye :  but  whether  his  workman  is  indostri^ 
ous  or  idle  will  make  no  difference  to  him,  for  he  will  pay  him  the  same  sum  on  its 
completion.  Another  very  general  mode  of  payment  is  by  the  hour  instead  of  by  the 
week.  In  this  case  the  artisan  naturally  earns  more  in  the  summer,  when  the  daya  are 
long,  than  he  can  do  in  the  winter.  The  pay  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  tbe 
labor,  skilled  or  otherwise.  The  rates  of  from  4  to  8  cents  per  hour  embrace  the  princi- 
pal variations.  Each  skilled  workman  is  required  to  find  his  own  tools,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  an  immovable  nature,  such  as  lathes,  presses,  and  machinery  of  all 
kinds.  The  hours  of  labor  in  the  summer  are  generallv  twelve,  including  intervals  for 
two  or  three  meals.  These  consist  of  breakfast,  at  about  8 ;  dinner,  alK>nt  mid-day; 
and  occasionally  tea  toward  evening.  Half  an  hour  is  considored  enough  fi>r  the  fint 
and  last,  but  dinner  is  a  more  important  matter  and  occupies,  with  its  subsequent  re- 
pose and  pipe,  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  hall 
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LABOR  IN  EUSSIA. 

The  last  of  the  transatlantic  countries  to  which  attention  will  be 
directed  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  labor,  is  that  vast  and  inter- 
esting section  of  the  Russian  Empire  which  forms  the  western  portion  of 
ber  territory.  Whether  considered  in  regard  to  its  population,*  which 
falls  but  little  short  of  the  combined  population  of  any  two  of  the  most 
populous  countries  of  Europe,  or  the  vast  extent  of  its  territory,  which 
extends  through  thirty  degrees  of  latitude,  or  great  diversity  of  its 
products,  which  comprise  the  rich  furs  of  the  extreme  north,  the  fruits 
of  semi-tropical  diiliates,  and  all  the  varied  products  of  the  temperate 
zone,  it  stands  without  a  peer  among  the  nations  of  the  old  world.  In 
its  vast  areas  of  fertile  soil,  its  great  forests  of  valuable  timber,  and  the 
great  variety  and  abundance  of  its  mineral  products,  it  possesses  the 
germs  of  a  vast  development.  Although  largely  devoted  to  stock-raising, 
producing  a  breed  of  horses  which  is,  perhaps,  not  excelled  for  strengUi 
and  hardihood,  it  is  also  extensively  devoted  to  agriculture,  although 
only  about  three  hundred  million  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Grain 
and  hemp  are  exported  in  vast  quantities,  the  former  competing  sharply 
with  the  United  States  in  the  com  markets  of  England.  The  Russian 
manufactories  are,  however,  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  commenc- 
ing ill  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  whom,  and  by  his  enterprising 
successors,  the  Empress  Catherine  the  Great,  the  Emperors  Alexander 
and  Nicholas,  and  the  present  enlightened  sovereign,  Alexander  II,  they 
have  been  encouraged.  Except  in  sheet-iron,  in  the  quality  of  which 
product  Russia  stands  unrivaled,  her  exports  of  manufactured  products 
have  not  been  extensive. 

EXPORTS  FROM  RUSSIA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  extent  and  values  of  the  products 
of  Russia  which  find  a  market  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  our  imports  of  raw  products  from  that  country  consist, 
chiefly,  of  wool,  flax,  and  hemp,  while  sheet-iron  forms  the  only  mana- 
factared  article  of  considerable  value. 

*  PapuUUUm  of  the  prindpal  European  couniriea. 

Russia  in  Enrope,witli  Finland 71,174,198 

Germany. .\ 41,080,846 

Franoe,  withont  Algiers , 36,102,921 

United  Kingdom 31,483,700 
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Statement  of  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Russia  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 187i 


Year  ended  Jane  30, 1874. 


Imports  direct  fttnn 


QaanUUea.     Yaluee. 


Imports  ind^iect  ft«oi 


QauitiUes.      YalMt. 


FKKB  OF  DUTY. 


Chemicals • 

Hair  of  all  kinds,  nnmanafiaotiired  . 

Paper  materials 

All  other  ardoles 


.pounds.. 

.rr.do.... 


80,280 
318, 013 


113,511 
11.011 
41,903 


Total  free  of  duty 

DUTIABLB. 


65,435 


Bristles 

Cordage,  rope,  and  twine . 

Cotton-man  oiactares 

Pancy  goods 

Flax,  raw 

mannfkctores  of ... . 

Hemp,  raw 

manofactores  of . .  . 
Iron,  bar-iron 

sheet-iron 

Jnte,  mannfaotures  of . ... 

Leather  of  all  kinds 

maon&ctures  of. . 
Seeds,  flaxseed  or  linseed . 

Tobacco,  cigars 

Wine,  in  bottles 

Wool,  raw 

All  other  articles 


.ponnds 
..V.do  ... 


1917,930 


.tons. 


S97 


.nonnds. 
..T.do... 


199,037 

638 

335 

119,959 

129,584 

$1,655 

161 


914,096 

S7,0«7 


111 


.pounds. 


S.  609, 682 
3,638' 


.bushels. 
..pounds. 
...dozen. 
..pounds. 


56 

150 

40 

3,118,930 


236,552 

4,583 

2,430 

1,025 

107 

163 

389 

545,088 

60 


242,087 
L  244, 088 


42,378 


88 

125 

847,465 


Total  dutUble 

Total  free  of  daty . 

Total  imports 


1,191,745 
65.425 


1,257,170 


HOlSS 


3,«a 


14,961 


|SS6vl90 

3,  an 


3S,:a 

1,143 
31 


7,  so 

210.7^1 

Ifi 

3S,M 

1,» 


M 

131,718 
S» 


691,678 
HStf 


705.944 


The  indirect  imports  came  through  the  ports  of— 

France 

Germany 


$5W 

, , 311,  Stf 

England J!"".*.*II!l."II...*.""'.!!'I".*r.I!I.'r.lII.*.''.I!I.*.*!.'*III!I.*.".".'.*III"I.".\'.'.'.'.'.*.\^  396.on 

Total 703^  M4 


uiy  . 
nd.. 


MINERAL  PRODUCTS  AND  RESOURCES. 

The  future  capabilities  of  manafacturing  industry  iu  Russia  may  be  es- 
timated in  part  by  the  abundance  of  raw  material,  especially  of  minerals. 
From  a  work  prepared  for  the  Vienna  Exhibition  by  Mr.  Sk^ijkowsky, 
entitled  "  Tableaux  de  PIndustrie  des  Mines  de  Eussie  en  1871,"  the 
following  information  in  regard  to  Russian  mining  industry  is  ex- 
tracted : 

In  1871  the  number  of  mines  owned  by  Rassia  and  produciog  gold  was  979; 
platinum^  6 ;  silver-lead,  21 ;  copper,  76;  iroUi  1,174 ;  zinc,  6;  cobalt,  1 ;  tin,  1 ;  ooal, 
320 ;  pyrites,  1 ;  chrome,  6 ;  rock-salt,  4 ;  besides  697  naphtha  pits.  Their  yield  was 
from  17,000,000  tons  of  gold-sand,  86,400  ponnds  of  gold,  from  16,800  tons  of  platinam- 
sand,  4,504  pounds  of  platinum,  35,120  tons  of  silver-lead  ore,  100,365  tons  of  copper- 
ore,  820,000  tons  of  iron-ore,  42,400  tons  of  zinc-ore,  10^  tons  cobalt-ore,  8,000  tons  of 
pyrites,  817,000  tons  of  coal  (black  coal  and  brown  coal,)  22,000  tons  of  naphtha,  7,000 
tons  of  chrome  iron-ore,  and  455,000  t>ons  of  rock-salt.  The  smelting-works  ot  Russia 
produced  from  these  raw  ores,  silver,  29,000  pounds ;  lead,  1,740  tons ;  copper,  4,^ 
tons ;  tin,  8  tons ;  spelter,  2,700  tons ;  pig-iron,  354,000  tons ;  iron  castings,  30,000  toss; 
wrought-iron,  241,500  tons ;  steel,  7,000  tons;  copper  sheets,  350  tons  ;  and  zinc  sheets, 
500  tons,  and  material  for  11,255,000  roubles.  The  works  gave  employment  to  266,300 
men. 
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THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES  OF  RUSSIA. 

From  a  work  similar  in  character  to  the  one  above  qaoted  from,  but 
relating  to  another  branch  of  industry,  as  indicated  in  its  title,*  the  fol- 
lowing lacts  are  condensed.  The  quantities  and  values  have  been  reduced 
to  the  weights,  measures,  and  currency  of  the  United  States :. 

THE  WOOLEN  INDUSTRY. 

The  fabrication  of  tisanes  of  wool  was  fonnded  in  Russia  by  Peter  the  Great.  The 
principal  branch  of  this  industry,  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  was  not  originally  estab- 
Hshed  for  supplying  the  general  consumption,  but  to  furnish  uniforms  for  the  Russian 
soldiers,  and  the  luterior  development  of  this  industry  is  intimately  connected  with 
supplying  cloth  for  the  army. 

The  first  manufactory  of  cloth  for  the  use  of  the  troops  was  founded  at  Moscow  by 
Peter  the  Great,  in  1698,  on  his  return  from  his  foreign,  travels.  Later,  in  1813,  it  was 
provided  by  ordinance  that  Russian  cloths  should  be  generally  used  by  the  army ;  and 
with  this  object  in  view  there  were  created  thirty  lactories,  which  received  various 
privileges.  The  sovereign  gave  them  lands,  granted  to  them  the  riffht  of  holding  serfs 
as  workmen,  and,  moreover,  made  advances  to  cover  the  expenses  of  starting  the  estab- 
lishments. 

In  1822  the  quantity  of  cloths  furnished  by  the  Russian  manufacturers  for  the  army 
exceeded,  for  the  first  time,  the  demand,  reaching  4,000,000  archines,t  (3,111,111  yards.) 

The  progress  of  the  cloth  factories  from  1800  to  iSsO  is  as  follows:  In  1804  there  were  155 
cloth  factories,  in  1814,235, and  in  1820, 304,  employing  53,000  workmen,  and  making  more 
than  4,120,000  yards  per  year ;  finally,  in  1830,  the  number  of  factories  had  risen  to 
390,  employing  67,000  workmen  and  making  5,988,888  yards  per  year.  At  the  present 
time  the  woolen  industry  fully  supplies  the  necessities  of  the  army.  In  1856,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Crimean  war,  it  was  able  to  supply  the  army  with  10,000,000  yards  of  cloth. 

The  manufacture  of  articles  of  fashion  from  combed-wool  did  not  commence  in 
Russia  until  after  1830,  and  then  foreign  yarns  were  employed.  Spinniug  combed-wool 
was  not  attempted  until  some  time  later. 

The  gradu£^l  progress  of  this  industry  is  shown  by  the  importations  of  yam.  Before 
1830  the  importations  were  absolutely  nothing : 

Poauds. 

From  1830to  1832 U13,400 

From  1839  to  1844 900,000 

From  1851  to  1853 2,016,000 

From  1859  to  1861 3,240,000 

From  1869  to  1871 7,560,000 

A  notable  increase  is  observed  in  1869-1871 ;  and  in  order  to  represent  fully  the  pro- 
duction of  woolen  fabrics  for  this  period,  these  figures  should  be  increased  about  one- 
eighth  for  the  combing-wool  spun  in  the  four  establishments,  now  in  operation  in 
Moscow.  It  mav  be  added  that  the  great  care  devoted  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  and  to 
the  shearing  and  washing  of  wool  in  the  interior  of  Russia  and  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
by  furnishing  excellent  raw  material,  has  contributed  much  to  the  progress  of  man- 
ufactures in  spinning  and  weaving  wool.  The  progress  witliin  twenty  years  has  been 
such  that  many  woolen  fabrics  now  rival  the  best  that  come  from  abroad. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  progress  of  the  wool-manufactures  for  three-year 
periods  from  1^2  to  1871 : 

Woolen  industry  of  Russia, 


Woolen  yarns. 

Cloths. 

Years. 

ii 

ll 

IS 

«  a 

|1 

if 

If 

188!^-*64 

ss 

27 
29 
40 

2,190 
2,830 
3,020 
3,700 

*fl,158,600 
1, 687,  G50 
1. 650. 150 
2,325,675 

390 
418 
483 
510 

74,620 
73,330 
73,640 
75^900 

120,476,050 

1865-*67       

25,091.475 
28, 098, 075 

1868-'70   

1871 

32,925,000 

*  "  Notice  StatiBtiqne  sor  les  Indnstrles  Textiles  en  Rossie,"  by  Iff.  A.  N6bolsine,  prei>ared  nnder 
the  direction  of  the  Imperial  Bnssian  Commissioner  of  the  UnlTersal  Exposition  of  Vienna  in  1873. 
t  An  arcliine  or  arsheen  is  28  inches 
iXhe  pood  computed  at  36  pounds. 
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Tewi. 

EiOirics  of  oombed  wooL 

ToteL 

• 

•8 

II 

II 

i! 

186S-'64 

190 
135 

160 
948 

14.580 
17,400 
19,400 
30,600 

$5,663,650 
8.440.950 
9, 417, 675 

14.700,000 

539 
560 
679 

796 

91.390 
93,500 
96.060 
110.900 

•97,41^911 

1865-*67   

35.985^4:5 

186&-'70 

Smw 

1371 

49,950^675 

*  Id  this  and  snlMeqaeiit  tablet  the  Bussian  rouble  is  oompated  at  73  oenta,  which  Is  sbovt  ito  eq«iTB> 
lent  in  the  oorrency  of  the  United  States  when  the  piemiom  on  gold  is  15  per  oent. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  that  a  steady  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
woolen  industry,  especially  in  the  weaving  branch,  bat  that  while  the  nomber  of  estab- 
lishments and  the  valae  of  prodaote  have  increased,  the  namber  of  workmen  hat 
diminished.  This  decrease  in  the  nnmber  of  workmen  since  1861  most  be  attributed 
to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  serib.  Many  establishments  which  produced  the  coarse 
cloths  for  clothing  the  troops  were  carried  on  by  the  landed  proprietors  npon  their 
own  estates,  and  uie  labor  employed  by  them  was  almost  exclusively  that  of  the  serfs, 
who  paid  rent  for  the  lands  in  this  way.  The  influence  of  emancipation  upon  the 
cloth  industry  is  shown  by  the  following  figures : 

In  1860  there  were  430  cloth  factories,  employing  about  95,000  workmen  and  prodno- 
Ing  annually  about  119,500,000  of  merchandise,  "nie  nnmber  of  factories  and  workmen 
commenced  to  diminish  in  1862,  and  in  1863  reached  the  minimum  number  of  365 
factories  and  72,000  workmen ;  but  the  total  value  of  products  remained  the  same. 
Since  that  time  the  cloth  industry  has  taken  a  new  direction.  Tho  necessity  of  econ- 
omizing labor  has  led  the  manufacturers  to  adopt  improved  machines  which  do  the 
work  with  fewer  workmen. 

The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  of  the  woolen  industry  of  Russia,  of  Poland, 
and  of  Finland,  separately  and  in  the  aggregate : 


Conntries. 


1^ 


2^ 


In  the  empire 

Kingdom  of  Poland 

Grand  Dnchy  of  Finland 

Total 


796 

531 

10 


110,900 

10,790 

150 


|49,9S0,MI 

7.7«.5« 

50.W 


191,070 


57, 765, « 


The  products  of  the  several  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  exceed  a  million  dollan 
in  value,  are  the  following : 


Moscow $30,874,500 

Piotrkoflf 6,138,000 

Grodno 3,886,500 

Simbirsk 2,503,500 


Tschemigoflf $1,986,750 

St.Petersburg 1,942,500 

Livonia 1,866,750 

Kalisz 1,368,000 


The  principal  raw  material  used  is  native  wool.  Foreign  wools  are  imported  only  in 
small  quantities,  (100,000  pounds  in  1871,)  and  are  used  principally  in  Poland  and  tbe 
Baltic  provinces. 

The  wools  used  are,  first,  the  merino  wools,  of  which  Russia  prodooes  about  1,800,000 
pounds  annually,  but  a  part  is  exported ;  second,  the  Russian  wool  of  the  borden  of 
the  Don  and  the  countries  beyond  the  Volga;  third,  the  Tsisgais  wool,  the  wool  of  tiie 
hordes,  (Ural,  Emba,  and  Adaew ;)  fourth,  camel's  hair,  of  which  700,000  pounds  ars 
collected  annually.    A  part  of  the  Russian  wool  is  exported.  •  •  # 

THB  CLOTH  IKDUSTBY. 

In  1871  there  were  in  Russia  510  cloth-fEustoriee,  employing  76,000  workmen,  and  pro- 
ducing an  annual  value  of  $33,000,000;  in  the  kingdom  of  f  oland,  236  oloth-£M:tonet» 
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with  3,900  workmen  and  a  prodact  of  |2,812,500 ;  and  in  the  Grand  Dnchy  of  Finland. 
5  factories,  employing  30  workmen,  and  producing  annuallr  t^^^OO;  a  total  of  751 
eetabliBhraents,  with  79.000  workmen  and  an  annual  prodnction  of  the  yalne  of 
$35,250,000. 

The  prodnctB  may  be  divided  into  three  clasBea:  the  coarse  cloth  for  clothing  the 
troops :  the  cloth  for  private  c<m8nmption  at  home,  and  the  cloth  for  the  China  trade, 
which  18  delivered  at  the  market  of  Kiahkta.  •  •  • 

The  exports  to  China  of  cloths  and  other  mannfaotores,  by  way  of  Kiahkta,  which 
in  1856-^61  amounted  to  an  annual  value  of  $1,620,870,  fell  off  in  the  years  1862-'G5  to 
$l,426,8i0.    In  the  years  1866-^0  it  rose  again  to  $1^71,336,  and  was  $1,456,232  in  1871. 

The  adoption  of  hasehflk  for  use  in  the  army  has  given  a  value  to  the  camel's  hair, 
formerly  useless.  Added  to  this  is  another  kind  of  doth,  called  '^  camel's  cloth,"  but 
which  is  made  ftom  the  white  wool  of  Kirffhis  sheep,  dyed  yellow.  This  cloth  is  used 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Yolga^as  -yreXL  as  by  the 
Bomadio  peoples.  Its  price  varies  ficom  86  cents  to  $1.06  per  yard.  The  cloth  for  gen- 
eral vse  is  made  by  two  classes  of  factories :  one  prodncing  a  cloth  not  exceeding  in 
prica  $2.40  to  $2^  per  yard,  the  other  a  cloth  worth  $3.85  and  over  per  yard ;  the  lat- 
ter establishments  neing  prineipaUy  in  Livonia  and  Poland,  but  to  some  extent  in . 
Mbsoow  and  St.  Petersburg. 

As  the  demand  for  faced  eloth  has  materially  diminished  of  late,  while  it  has  in- 
creased for  other  tissues,  such  as  moleskins,  tricots,  cassimeres,  diagonals,  satins  of 
wool,  Jko.,  many  nanufaotarers  who  formerly  made  faotd  goods  exclusively  are  now 
mannfaetnring  the  modem  tissues  with  success. 

WOOL-SFIMimCG  FACrOBIES. 

In  1871  there  were  40  spinning-mills  in  the  empire,  employing  more  than  3,700  work* 
men,  and  producing  annually  about  $2,325,000.  Adding  those  of  Poland,  there  are 
in  all  65  spinning-mills,  with  4,720  workmen,  and  a  nrodnction  of  $3,372,675.  These  are 
the  establishments  where  nothing  but  spinning  is  done.  The  doth-footories  have 
their  own  spinning  departments.  In  four  of  the  mills  where  combing- wool  is  worked 
there  are  38  combing-machines,  26,100  spindles,  and  an  annual  production  of  27,300 
pounds  of  yam,  valned  at  $1,350,000. 

» 

TISStTES  OF  COBfBINO-WOOL  AND  HALF-WOOL. 

In  1871  there  were  524  factories  of  this  class,  3^550  workmen,  and  an  anqnal  prodact 
valned  at  $18,657,000.  The  manufoeture  of  fancy  tissues  of  wool  and  half-wool 
(worsted  with  cotton  warps)  is  principally  carried  on  in  the  jrovemment  of  Mosoow, 
where  the  number  of  establishments  reaches  228,  with  14,650  loociiSi  29,000  workmen, 
and  an  annual  production  valued  at  $13,312,000. 

Shawls,  scarfs,  ^bc.,  are  manufactured  quite  extensively.  In  1872  the  oovernmont  of 
Moscow  sent  to  market  more  than  three  million  woolen  shawls  and  seam  of  different 
kinds. 

CARPETS  AND  FELTS. 

In  1871  there  were  5  factories,  employing  300  workmen,  witli  an  annual  product 
valued  at  $244,500.  The  greater  part  of  the  carpets  are  made  of  printed  warps, 
(tapestry.)  The  printing  is  sometimes  done  at  the  factories,  but  oftcuer  the  printed 
warps  are  ordered  from  abroad.  A  few  carpets  are  made  on  the  Jacqnard  looms.  The 
Persian  ahd  Turkish  carpets  made  in  Caucasia  are  noted  for  their  firm  texture  and 
excellence.    They  are  made  by  hand,  and  are  very  expensive. 

The  manufacture  of  felt  goods  is  not  important.  In  1871  there  were  39  factories, 
with  275  workmen,  producing  annually  a  value  of  $590,000.  The  goods  are  prinoi pally 
carpets  and  gloves  of  felted  wool,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  good  quality  and  cheap- 


There  is  another  branch  of  the  woolen  industry  carried  on  quite  extensively— that  of 
the  peasants,  some  of  whose  domestic  cloths  have  a  great  reputation.  In  places  where 
this  industry  is  carried  on  extensively,  the  wealthy  peasants  famish  the  workmen  the 
raw  wools  or  yams,  which  are  returned  to  them  in  cloth.  The  spinning  of  wool  for 
knitting,  and  tne  knitting  of  stockings,  constitute  still  another  branch  of  the  domestio 
indnstry  of  the  peasants.  The  data  are  wanting  for  an  estimate  of  this  household  in- 
dustry. 

The  distribution  of  these  products  is  principally  made  at  the  fkirs  in  the  interior  of 
Boflsia.  The  quantity  of  foreign  goods  sold  at  these  fairs  is  very  small  compared  to 
the  home  products.  In  the  three  years  1864-'66  there  were  delivered  at  the  fair  of 
Kijni-Novgorod  about  $412,000  of  foreign  woolens,  and  $6,975,000  of  Russian  products. 
The  quantity  of  foreign  manufactures  sold  at  this  fair  has  gradually  diminished  since 
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that  time.    It  was  valned  at  $3,337,500  in  1867,  and  io  1872  it  was  only  $1,177^ 
while  the  stock  of  Russian  wooJens  iu  the  same  year  was  as  hi^h  as  $15,000,000. 

NotwithstaDdiDg  the  dimiuution  of  foreigo  goods  at  this  lair  and  the  iucreaaeof 
home  products  the  importation  of  woolens  is  quite  large,  and  has  increased  of  Lite 
years.  In  1867  the  imports  of  woolen  goods  amounted  to  $4,806,794,  and  in  1871  to 
|7,950,G68.  The  exports  of  woolen  goods  were  in  1867  about  $2,050,000,  and  in  1871 
about  $2,054,000. 

THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY. 


Tbe  cotton  Industry  gives  a  product  of  162,000,000  roubles.*  # 

In  tbe  last  years  of  tbe  eigbteenth  century,  Russia  contained,  according  to  official 
documents,  only  90  establishments  for  weaving  cotton,  (spinning  not  having  then  been 
introduced.)  At  the  commencement  of  tbe  nineteenth  century  weaving  began  to  rap- 
i«Uy  develop  itself,  and  in  1820  there  were  440  establishments,  employing  36,000  work- 
men, and  supplying  commerce  with  35,000,000  arcbines  of  cottonaaeB.t 

The  progress  of  the  industry  of  weaving  cotton  was  still  more  rapid  alter  the  pco- 
hibitive  tariff  of  1822,  which  absolutely  interdicted  the  entry  of  printed  cottoDS,  and 
placed  a  very  high  duty  upon  the  importation  of  other  cotton  tissnes  as  well  as  o^ 
.  cotton  yarns.  Under  the  very  marked  influence  of  this  tariff  the  national  fabricatkn 
-was  more  than  doubled  in  a  few  years.  In  1830  we  possessed  538  establishments  fat 
weaving,  producing,  with  76,000  workmen,  83,000,000  arcbines  of  oottonades.  But  it 
is,  above  all,  by  contributing  to  voweTspmning  that  the  tariff  of  1822  plaeed  upon  a 
solid  basis  our  cotton  indns^.  Machine-spinning  had  been  carried  on  at  the  imperial 
manufactory  of  Alexandrovsky  since  1805;  but  this  was  only  a  oommencemen^  and 
that  establishment  belonging  to  tbe  state,  was  placed  in  exceptional  conditions,  which 
could  not  be  made  general.  It  was  only  at  the  epoch  which  followed  the  pnbUcation 
of  the  tariff  of  1822  that  the  introduction  of  power-spinning  was  properly  made  in 
Russia. 

The  two  first  private  spinning  establishments  were  founded,  in  1824,  at  St  Petsn- 
burg  and  Moscow,  and  in  ten  years  after,  that  is  1835,  there  were  25  establishments. 

The  progress  of  this  industry  became  particularly  marked  from  the  period  of  tbe 
year  1842,  when  tbe  exportation  of  spinning-machines  was  ant^rized  in  England.  We 
most  also  attribute  this  progress,  in  a  certain  measure,  to  tbe  increase  of  the  duty  npoa 
cotton  yams  from  $3.60  to  |K.68  per  pood,|  effected  in  1841,  in  consequence  of  the  cnas 
of  that  year. 

In  1849  the  number  of  spinning  establishments  rose  to  45,  and  the  value  of  their 
products  represented  no  less  than  $8,280,000. 

An  important  change  took  place,  in  1850,  in  tbe  commercial  policy  of  Russia,  whidi 
passed  from  the  prohibitive  regime  to  the  protective  system.  The  tariff  of  1850  reduced 
the  duties  on  cotton  yams  from  $4.32,  the  old  rate,  to  $3.96  per  pood.  The  tariff  of 
1857  lowered  the  duty  to  $2.52.  The  dutv  was  also  lowered  upon  other  artidee  of  cot- 
ton. Tbe  national  industry  had  then  become  so  solidly  established  that,  far  from 
prejudicing  it,  tbe  reductions  of  duty  gave  it  a  new  impulse,  and  stimulated  it  to 
develop  and  perfect  its  processes.  In  the  revenue-reform  of  1868,  the  duties  estab- 
lished in  1857  underwent  but  slight  modifications,  and  tbe  protection  accorded  to  tbe 
Russian  fabrication  of  cotton  remains  nearly  tbe  same. 

TahU  ehaioing  (he  condition  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  Buasian  empire  im  1871. 


Industries. 


-gg 


I 

I 


s 

9 

u 


Spinning 

weaving 

Dyeing  and  printing 

Total  In  Bnaaia — 

Kingdom  of  Poland 

Grand  Dnchy  of  Finland 

Total 


51 
511 


44,300 
78,700 
34,700 


5S,9m.O0O 

48.m.on 


1,300 


157,700 


151,  mm 


1,086 
5 


13,410 
4,000 


ll<13.1« 
i;0S7.M 


8,391 


175^110 


10^9^100 


*  A  rouble  of  100  kopecks  ia  equal  to  about  66  cents  gold,  or  75  cents  in  pi^r  onrrenoy  of  ii»  United 
States. 


t  One  hundred  arcbines  are  equal  to  77.77  yards. 
X  A  pood  is  cioal  to  36.4  pounds. 
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The  cotton  indoBtry  of  Russia  is  6tted  to  the  necessities  and  tastes  of  the  country. 
In  the  great  market  of  Nijni-Novgorod  the  presence  of  the  Russian  merchandise  reduces 
Tery  considerahl^  the  demand  for  foreign  cottons  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  interior. 

In  the  triennial  period  of  1864-'66  there  were  sold  at  the  £ur  of  Nijni-Novgorod 
|1,256,400  worth  of  foreign  cottonades,  while  the  Russian  fabrics  figured  at  a  value  of 
$11,016,000.  In  1672,  the  value  of  all  the  foreign  products  of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  and 
silk  sold  at  this  fair  was  (1,130.400,  while  the  Russian  cottonades  sold  represented  a 
value  of  $23,328,000. 

The  cotton  industry,  although  introduced  artificially  into  Russia,  has  no  less  rapidly 
acquired  an  economical  importance,  so  great  as  to  now  occupy  the  first  rank  among 
the  industries  of  prime  necessity. 

THE  Sn^  INDUSTRY. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  was  dbmmenced  in  the  last  century ;  but  it  is  only  since 
1830,  under  the  influence  of  a  protective  tariff,  that  this  fabrication  has  become  devel- 
oped, or  acquired  any  considerable  importance.  In  1872  there  were  460  silk-factories, 
15,600  worknien,  and  an  annual  production  of  the  value  of  $7,416,000,  including  the 
production  of  Transcaucasia,  which  is  more  of  a  domestic  than  manufacturing  char- 
acter. The  importation  of  foreign  silks,  in  1871,  was  of  a  value  of  $4,531,633.20 ;  so 
that  the  value  of  the  importations  was  nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  the  national  fabri- 
cation. The  latter,  in  the  character  of  its  products,  has  reached  a  high  excellence. 
The  manufacture  of  brocatelles,  used  in  the  churches,  has  attained  a  very  great  per- 
fection. 

An  industry  which  has  been  developed  among  us  on  a  very  vast  scale  is  that  of  the 
manufacture  of  light  silks,  and,  above  all,  tissues  of  half-silk,  plain  and  figured.  In 
perfection  of  finish,  taste,  and  price,  our  fancy  stufis  of  silk  can  bear  comparison 
with  foreign  &brics. 

The  following  statement,  obtained  from  another  source,  shows  the  mineral  produc- 
tions of  Russia  in  the  year  1874. 

The  state  fonnderies  smelted  1,225,000  Russian  i>oods*  of  bronze,  557,000  of  iron,  and 
1,000  of  steel;  89,000  poods  weight  of  articles  in  bronze  were  cast,  and  508,000  poods 
weight  of  ammunition ;  9,000  poods  weight  of  steel  cannon,  and  15.000  weight  of 
iron  cannon,  15,000  poods  of  lead,  and  6,600  of  zinc  were  smeltea ;  7,800  poods 
weight  of  iron  articles ;  10,000  poods  weight  of  sheet-iron,  and  7,500  roubles'  worth 
of  iron  for  use  in  ship-building  were  fuso  made,  besides  46,700  side-arms;  20,000 
blades,  and  5,725  gun-barrels.  The  amount  of  metal  passing  through  private 
factories  can  only  be  approximately  computed,  as  the  year  is  reckoned  from 
May  1  to  April  30.  The  following  return,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  tolerably 
correct.  The  productions  of  the  smelting  establishments  of  the  Ural  are  esti- 
mated at  13,200,000  poods  of  bronze,  1,017,000  of  iron,  69,000  of  steel,  and  100,000 
of  copper.  Those  around  Moscow  are  supposed  to  have  produced  3,360,000  poods  of 
bronze,  and  1,830,000  of  iron.  South  Russian  produce  is  estimated  at  430,000  poods  of 
bronze,  and  440,000  of  iron.  That  of  the  Polish  provinces  at  1,370,000  poods  of  bronze^ 
800,000  of  iron,  and  120,000  of  zinc.  Lastly,  44,000  poods  of  copper  is  computed  as  the 
return  from  the  Caucasus.  Gold,  to  the  amount  of  1,806  poods,  has  been  extracted 
during  1874,  without  reckoning  the  districts  of  Alta^  and  Nerchinek,  which  yield 
an  annual  average  of  165  poods.  The  production  of  coal  has  increased ;  the  total 
amount,  including  anthracite,  raised  in  1874  being  83,575,000  poods.  The  extraction  of 
mineral  oils  in  the  Caucasus  shows  a  great  increase,  and  oil-wells  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  Poland. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES  OF  RUSSIA. 

When  the  author  visited  Eussia  in  1872,  as  a  delegate  from  the 
United  States  to  the  International  Stiatistical  Congress,  the  eighth  ses- 
sion of  which  was  held  in  St.  Petersburg  in  August  of  that  year,  his 
time  was  so  fully  engrossed  in  the  work  of  the  congress  that  he  was 
nnable  to  make  a  personal  investigation  in  regard  to  the  cost  and  con- 
dition of  the  mechanical  and  factory  labor  of  that  country.  His  stay  at 
Moscow,  the  center  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Eussia,  as  well  as 
at  Nijni-Novgorod,  where  he  attended  the  great  fair,  and  subsequently 
at  Warsaw,  was  so  brief  that  but  limited  information  was  obtained  in 
regard  to  the  industrial  classes  of  that  great  empire.  As  to  the  peas- 
antry— the  farm-laborers  who  were  recently  emancipated  from  serf- 
dom— ^his  observations  were  more  extensive  than  bis  inquiries:  for, 
traveling  as  he  did  about  4,000  versts  (over  2,600  miles)  through  the 
center  of  that  country,  he  was  able  to  observe  the  habits  of  the  people, 

*  Pood = 38.4  pounds  avoirdupois.  ^-».  r-»,  rv  i  /^ 
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to  view  their  dwellings,  and  thus  inform  himself  of  their  condiUoiii 
although  unable  to  converse  with  them. 

In  regard  to  factory  and  mechanical  labor,  however^  be  has  gatheoed 
from  other  sources,  and  presents  in  the  following  pages,  information  of 
much  value. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  chief 
industries  of  Russia,  was.  prepared  by  Mr.  Michell,  (ii.en  British  oonsiU  at 
St.  Petersburg : 


• 

Nature  of  industry. 

11 
III 

|5 

Cotton ^ 

Hf^mp  ftnd  flax.  • ■■■■■ 

606 
SS5 
614 
S98 
9M 
170 
8.471 
1.565 
816 
989 
910 
713 
377 

7,»33 
8.919 

U8in 

13.9tf 
10.566 
1.061 
4.178 
W.744 
47,379 
6,136 

71,%49 
1L486l6K 

Woolen 

fl^sSas 

Silk 

iSm 

Dyft-irorki 

<SiSb 

kSJ!^^:::::::::::::::::;  ::::::::::;:::;:;:::;::::  ::::;:;: 

SsStoi 

i2KS^"""!i!i::'::i™:;:":";;r:"rii"i"";i;!!ii"ii"ii; 

l&iHW 

TftUow ............................................................. 

SSvs 

Wax 

^mS 

Pottery 

cStvi 

OlMt.. 

MAtftU, ..    ...A 

8ftS^lM 

Obemioalfl ...    .  .. 

S»t«7 

7.089 

30l<314 

•«»,«,« 

*  Banal  to  about  |165,50Q,0P0  in  United  Statea  cnirancy. 

Spirits  distilled,  about  73,000,000  gallons ;  beer  and  mead  brewed, 
about  21,000,000  gallons;  beet-root  sugar  produced,  3,300,000  poods; 
tobacco  manufactured,  694,000  poods;  iron  n4Qed,  15,781,000  pood9» 


FACrOKY  LABOB  IN  1841. 

Tib  fiOowing  statemmt  aAotot  ik$  wweSy  per  month,  of  toork-poople 

Petersburg f  in  M«  year  1841. 


•n  a  eotton'miU  w  A 


Oocapationa. 


I 


i 


|1 


"8 


13 


Men  in  the  blowing  or  mixing  room^ 

Boys  in  the  blowing*room 

Men  at  caidlng-enfonea 

Boys  at  the  back  of  cards 

Boys  at  the  front  of  carda 

Girls  at  the  calenders 

Women  or  girls  at  drawinff-iVames . . . 
Women  or  eirls  at  back  or  frames  ... 

Girls  at  back  of  tnbe-machine 

Girls  at  front  of  tnbe-machine 

Spinners 

Hirst  or  large  pieoer 

Second  or  back  plecer 

Largest  boy  at  back  of  the  mnles . ... 
Smallest  boy  at  back  of  the  mnles  ... 

Beelers 

PUer,  first  class 

Smiths,  maahinists,  &c 

Watchman 


18  40 
600 
8  40 
600 
4  80 
360 
600 
480 
4  80 
480 

sa84 

960 
790 
480 
360 
790 
14  40 
16  80 
790 


$3  60 
3  60 
360 
300 
3  60 
940 
360 
360 
964 
360 
439 
336 
968 
988 
988 
988 
439 
439 
360 


«1« 
1  90 
1  99 
1  90 
96 
96 
1  90 
I  90 
1  90 
1  90 
1» 
190 
1  90 
190 
79 
190 
199 
1  99 
144 


1» 

988 

1» 

M 

91 

IN 

Ti 

3f 

19 

16  M 

5M 

SIS 

n 


111 

814 
16  51 

916 
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BATES  OF  WAGES  IK  1869. 

[fkoiB  vM  Bntinr  oopiwIot  reports.] 

8T.    PBTBRSBURG,    1870. 

Wagee  vary  considembly,  and  are  dependent  en  a  variety  ef  caneee,  Boch  as  the 
locaHty,  season  of  the  year,  dee/;  the  leweet^  wages  being  paid  in disliriotii wher6  hand- 
loom-weavers  abonnd*  Good  mill-hands  make  from  ffjSo  to  |15  p^  monthi  and  are 
often  paid  bypieoe-worlb 

Fitters,  ordinary  meehairies,- jeinera^  hlactemiths,  Ac,  will  earn  firom  75  eents  to  $1.50 
a  day.  Skilled  meehanics/  eiM^ne-dnvers,  engineers  on  river  steamMSi  d^.i  earn  very 
high  waffes— from  flrM  to  (f^M)  per  day.-and  even-  more. 

En^lid  foremen  reoeivo  t^  to  $30  a  week,  with  lodging,  fiiel,  and  light  free.  Ap^ 
prentioes  generally  reoeivo  from  t^60  to  |3  a  month  for  the  first  ye«r|  increasing  each 
sacceeding  one  by  a  rooble  a  montii. 

in  cotton-mills,  piecers,  iron-tenters,  and  reelers  generally  get  paid  ac<ior£ng  to  the 
amount  of  work  done ;  the  others  are  paid  by  tibe  &y. 

WAOBS  m  MOSCOW. 

The  following  tables  give  the  rates  of  wages  per  month  at  Moscow,  the  industrial 
center  of  Bossia,  in  the  year  1869^  and  also  the  pnces  of  the  diief  articles  of  oonsomp- 
tion: 

T^ages  in  cotUm-mitl$, 

Wages  per  month. 

Mixing-room — cotton-pickers,  women |3  53 

-^fikmtehing— overlookers,  men w  8  .36 

^Tenters,  men ^ 4  84 

Card-room— overlookers,  men 11  28 

Strifvpers,  men 6  08 

CMnders,  men 6  14 

•^Drawing-tenters,  women 3  60 

^  ^>eed-tenters,  women 4  54} 

^l^eed-pieoers,  girls 2  08 

Overlookers,  men 12  20 

Male  spinnm,  men 9  16 

-»  Male  spinners,  first  piecers,  boys 5  32 

-"  Male  spinners,  second  piecers,  boys 4  16 

^  Male  spinners,  scavengers,  boys 2  88 

^  Throstle-piecers,  girls 2  30 

Reelers,  women 4  54| 

Overlookers,  men 11  60 

"*  "Winders, women 3  94 

Warpers,  women 7  46 

^Sixers, men .- 10  64 

Heald-knitters,  glrte 3  84 

Weavers,  men  and  women 7  88 

Enfldnemen 11  76 

StoKers,  men 6.  85 

Oilers,  men 6  44 

Mechanics 11  60 

Blacksmiths 13  00 

BoUer-makers 19  36 

Molders 12  88 

Joiners 10  96 

Pattern-makers 13  52 

Packers 9  32 

Storemen • *  5  80 

Gasmen 6  44 

Watchmen 3  87 

Day-laborers 5  03 

Carters ^  6  44 

Clorks,in  1869,  from $6  44  to  19  36 

Bnffers,  men 9  CS 

Sorters,  men  and  boys II  60 

Machine-haoklers,  men  and  boys 3  64 
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Wagef  per  montK 

Spreaders,  women $4  16 

Carder-spreadersy  women 3  84 

Drawers,  women 3  &i 

Rovers,  women 3  84 

Spinners,  women  and  children 3  84 

Doffers 2  56 

Bobbin-carriers,  boys 4  4A 

Twisters,  boys  and  girls 4  48 

Band-tiers,  boys 4  48 

Reelers,  women 1  28 

Dryers,  men ^ 4  84 

Bleachers,  men 5  16 

Winders,  women  and  girls 3  5d 

Pieoers,  girls 2  56 

"Warpers,  women  ••• 6  44 

Dressers,  men 9  68 

Weavers,  boys  and  women 4  48 

Cloth-pickers,  boys » 4  22 

Cidenderers,  men 8  36 

Reel-makers,  boys 6  44 

Heald-knitters,  boys  and  girls 2  02 

Packers,  men 6  44 

Enginemen 9  68 

Stokers^men 7  72 

Shaft-oilers,  men 5  16 

Mechanics,  men • 5  16 

Blacksmiths,  men 13  84 

Model-makers,  men ^ 15  48 

Joiners,  men 11  60 

Brass-fonnders,  men 12  88 

Gasmen • 6  44 

Watchmen 8  16 

Day-laborers 5  16 

Carters 6  44 

Sweepers,  boys  and  men 4  48 

Clerks 19  36 

Overlookers,  from |5  80  to  16  12 

Bleaching,  dyeing,  and  print  tc<n'k8» 

Laborers  in  laboratory  and  about  printing-machines,  men 644 

Work-people  about  agency-room,  dye-house,  and  calenderers,  men 

and  women 5  80 

Overlookers  about  agency-room,  dye-house,  and  calenders,  men ....  9  68 

Packers,  men •••  9  68 

Overlookers,  men 10  96 

Wool-washers,  men 6  12 

Card-cleaners,  men.... •••  6  44 

Card-feeders,  women 3  20 

Comb-tenters,  women 3  84 

Drawing-tenters,  women 3  58 

Rovihg-tenters,  women 3  20 

Twisters,  women 3  20 

Reelers,  women 5  16 

Woolen  nant^facture. 

Overlookers,  men 12  88 

Card-cleaners,  men • 5  80 

Card-tenters,  women 3  03 

Shearing,  women 3  03 

Weavers,  women ,    6  44 

Cloth-cleaners,  women 4  48 

Wool- washers,  men 5  48 

Cloth-dryers,  men 5  48 

Cloth-pressers,  men 5  80 

Spinners,  boys 9  SS 

8pinners,men 10  32 
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Wages  per  month 

Glass-blowers $8  36  to  $)4  16 

Roogh-polishers 6  44  to    11  60 

Cutlers 8  36  to    16  12 

Designers 7  08  to    10  96 

Gilders 3  36 

Assistants  to  blowers,  boys *. « 2  72 

Mixers  of  materials  at  fiumace 16  12 

Hardeners,  boys • • 5  16 

Storers  and  packers,  men » «...  6  44 

Paper-miUa* 

Overlookers 9  68  to    11  60 

Workmen 6  16  to      6  44 

Workwomen 3  20  to      3  84 

Average  cost  of  food  per  montb  for— 

One  man ;. 3  04 

One  women 2  30 

One  child 1  92 

PRICES  OF  PROVISIOKS. 

Flour,  black,  per  owt 2  18 

white,  oest,  per  owt 5  58 

white, second,  per  cwt. 3  96 

white,  third,  per  cwt 3  56 

Buckwheat,  per  measure 83 

Wheat,  per  measure 1  15 

Malt,  per  cwt 3  18 

Salt,  per  cwt 1  98 

Pease,  per  measure , 3  56 

Oil,  (used  during  £&sts,)  per  cwt 12  80 

Butter,  per  pound 18 

Small  fish,  per  pound 11 

Beef,  first  sort,  per  pound 09 

second  sort,  per  pound 07 

Salted  beef,  per  cwt ....* 7  98 

In  tbe  larger  towns  the  price  of  the  best  beef  and  mutton  often  runs  as  high  as  17i 
cents  per  pound. 

The  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  chief  articles  of  consumption  during  the  last  ten 
years  may  be  roughly  stated  to  be  at  the  rate  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent.,  but  the  rates 
of  wages  have  increased  in  an  equal  and  in  many  oases  in  a  greater  proportion.  Tho 
condition  of  the  Russian  artisan  has  improved  very  materially  during  late  years,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  lowering  of  the  4Qty  on  the  already  too-cheap  **  vodki,''  (com 
brandy,)  the  working-class  in  Russia  would  be,  comparatively  speaking,  well  o£f. 

Prices  ofpraviHona  in  Moolaieff,  RMsia,  in  1870. 

Beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  pork,  per  pound fO  06  to    $0  08 

Bread,  middling,  per  2  pounds 06 

best,  per  pound 08 

Rye,beet,per  pound 03 

Butter,  fresh,  per  pound 28 

Butter,  salt,  per  pound 24 

Cheese,  bad,  native,  per  pound 14 

Swissand  English, per  pound 60 

Millet,  per  pound ' 02 

Buckwheat,  per  pound 02 

Sugar  refinea,  (no  other  qualities  are  used,)  per  pound .  .*. 18 

Tea,  cheapest,  per  pound..; 90 

Firewood,  fir,  per  cart-loaa 4  84 

Firewood,  oak,  per  cart-load 6  29 

Coals,  native,  anthracite,  per  ton 14  52 

Coals,  English  bituminous,  per  ton 9  68 

Water,  per  cart 00 

per  pail 02 

Bong,  brackish,  per  pail 01 

Cabbages,  per  100 2  42 

Carrots,  per  10 08 
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Onions,  per  50 ^ |0  06 

Parsley,  per  bunch OOi 

Potatoes,  per  ponnd v*,,.^* 03 

Solanani,perlOO ,.....,,,.,..^ , .•...  60 

Tallow  dips, per  poQod  ., * * ** li 

molds,  per  pound  •« « ,,.,,«,,.,...,.,,.,^...,  14 

Composition  candles, per  pound ^m^n^  •••>*« <r «^««  S4 

Petroleum,  per  quart.  ...«•*,, .^^^ # ....««  34 

Hour,  best,  per  pound.,,,.,* ,«,,.^,,, , «^*  04 

seconds, per  ponhd. ,«•••*„•  •*»••••**»* •«•« •  03 

Cofibeo[>er pound ***„.,,^.**^„.**, , |0  24  to        % 

Milk,  per  quart 10 

Bacon,  lard,  ham, per  pound ,.... 14 

Fowls,  per  pair 60  to        72 

Gee8e,each 60  to        7« 

Turkeys,each 72  to     1® 

Soap,  per  pound 10 

Starch,  pner  pound .^.^•..,.... 08 

Macaroni,  per  pound 06 

Rice,  per  pound 06 

Egfi?9,per  100... 84 

Fun,  average,  per  pound SO 

Crawfish,  per  100 06 

Wine,  commonest,  bad,  per  bottle 12 

passable,  per  bottle « 28 

Yodki  or  brandy, per  bottle •«.,,., 36 

Manure,  dried  and  caked  for  ftiel,  is  this  year  at  |7.26  per  7  cubic  feet.  Reeds  and 
linseed  straw  and  flax-stems  and  brushwood*,  |l;21  per  30^  bundles. 

INPUSXKUI4.  CI^ASSES  VS  RUSSIA, 

&r.  PetkHsbubo,  Jamuary  12, 1670. 

It  is  not  ea«y  to  state  at  all  accurately  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  Ruasiant 
employed  in  industrial  pursuits^  exclusive  of  the  agricultural  population,  bean  to  the 
otiier  classes. 

The  difficulty  arises  in  great  measure  from  the  existence  of  a  very  namerona  claM 
of  nomads ;  for  independently  of  those  employed  in  the  internal  navi^tion,  carpen- 
ters, bricklayers,  stonemasons,  painters,  joiners,  and  other  artisans  are  in  the  habit  of 
flocKing  into  the  great  towns  in  the  spring,  and  of  returning  to  their  villagea  in  the 
autumn. 

The  following  19  a  rough  estimate  of  the  numjbers  employed  in  various  mannfiMtaw 
in  Russia: 


Cotton*— Spinning-mills , ..^.. .^ ...,    50,000 

Weaving^mills • _....^    70,000 

Hand-loom  weavers,  reelers,  &o ^ 100,000 

Calico-printing,  dyeing,  bleaching,  ^bo..^ ^. ..«.. 50,000 

•  ., 

Total  employed  in  cotton-manufacture 270,000 


Total  employed  in  woolen-manufacture.  .....•..•• • 30,000 

Flax—Spinning-milla . , ..^.•-. .— .  8,000 

Weaving-mills ^ 12,000 

Dressers,  &c 30,000 

Total  employed  in  flax-inanufaetnte 5i0,00t 


Dressers 20,001 

Total  employed  in  hemp^manufacture ....«...,...«...* 28,000 

Cloth— Weaving,  dressing,  dec .. «. 70,000 

Carpet-manufacture .• , ...^ 2,000 
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HaDdfi. 

Silk— Ribbons,  d^o 1,500 

8Uk«»&o 7,  COO 

Gwaze ^ 1,500 

Tofol employed  in  Bilk-mannfiMtaie «..«.••    10,000 

Iron 1 150,000 

Leather 30,000 

Deals,  &o 20,000 

Oil*— hemp,  linseed,  sunflower,  ^».... »•«•.•••..•..« 15,000 

Sogar 60,000 

Total  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  foregoing  mannfactores 725, 000 

To  the  above  mnst  be  added  those  engaged  in  glove,  boot,  hat,  watch,  carriage-mak- 
ing, and  other  employments,  no  reliable  statistics  to  arrive  even  approximately  at  their 
numbers  being  obtainable. 

CONDITION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS. 

The  agricoltoral  laborers  live  almost  entirely  in  houses  of  their  own,  which  are 
throughout  the  empiro  constructed  in  the  following  simple  fashion :  Logs  of  the  red 
pine  are  cut  into  the  required  lengths— 3,  4,  or  5  fathoms,  according  to  the  proposed 
sise  of  the  house ;  the  lengths  are  placed  one  above  the  other,  the  ends  being  dove- 
tailed together,  thus  forming,  as  it  were,  a  huge  box  of  logs;  the  doors  and  windows 
are  then  cut  out,  and  the  pieces  carefully  numbered  by  notches ;  the  box  is  now  taken 
to  pieces,  and  the  actual  building  commences ;  this  is  done  by  placing  the  lowest  tier 
on  Donlder-stones  and  wooden  posts  for  foundations,  then  eacn  sucoeeding  tier  is  added, 
moss, or  hemp  and  tow, being  used  between  each  layer,  to  fill  up  all  interstices;  tiie 
walls  thus  completed,  floors  and  ceilingsof  red  or  white  pine  boards  are  added,  both 
ceiling  and  flooring  generally  being  double,  with  a  layer  of  earth  between :  the  whol» 
is  crossed  over  with  boards,  the  roofinnj  generally  consisting  of  wooden  tiles ;  in  one 
comer  of  a  room  a  large  brick  stove,  similar  to  an  English  baking-oven,  is  built,  a 
chimney,  either  of  bricks  (put  loosely  together  without  mortar)  or  ol  wood,  is  carried 
through  the  roof,  and  the  house,  or  hut.  is  complete.  Here  the  whole  family  lives. 
Generally  the  house  contains  but  a  single  room,  but  sometimes  a  well-to-do  peasant 
has  a  house  of  three  or  four  rooms,  and  even  uses  plaster  and  paper-hangings  for  the 
walls  of  his  hut. 

CONDITION  OF  FACTORY  LABORERS. 

The  mill-peq[>le  in  large  towns  or  their  suburbs,  for  the  most  part,  live  as  lodgersi  in 
houses  varymg  in  size  from  the  peasant's  hut  to  large  buildings  of  two  or  three  stories, 
but  in  no  case  are  comfort  and  cleanliness  taken  into  consideration.  The  rooms  are 
fleoerally  small,  low,  badly  ventUated,  and  crowded  ;  the  same  room  is  used  for  sleep- 
uig  and  eating;  shelves  or  benches  serve  as  beds.  The  occupants  are  generally  only 
known  to  each  other  £rom  working  at  the  same  mill ;  very  few,  indeed,  are  members  of 
the  same  family,  and  children,  even  where  employed  in  the  same  neighborhood  as  their 
parents,  seldom  live  with  them.  Separate  sleeping-i^iartments  are  almost  unknown, 
save  in  the  case  of  the  superior  workmen  who  rise  to  be  overlookers,  foremen,  &c, ;  these 
men  have  often  neat,  tidy  lodsings,  and  live  with  some  regard  to  appearances.  It  is  a 
general  practice  among  mill-bands  to  form  themselves  into  arUh,  a  Kind  of  club,  con- 
sisting, according  to  the  size  of  the  room,  of  five,  ten,  eighteen,  twenty,  or  even  a  greater 
number  oi  members.  Each  artel  will  engage  a  woman  as  cook,  appoint  a  treasurer  to 
encash  monthly  the  subscriptions  due  to  the  general  fund  for  provisions,  drxs.  The  food 
of  the  workmen  generally  consists  of  black  bread,  fresh  and  salt  fish,  soup  from  cabbage 
and  meat,  potatoes,  mushrooms,  cucumbers,  d&c.  Tea,  corn  brandy,  qusss,  and  beer  are 
the  beveraeee.  Beer  has  ^ned  great  favor  with  the  mill-hands,  both  in  St.  Peters- 
Imrg  and  Moscow ;  otherwise  it  is  very  little  drunk  by  the  poorer  classes. 

As  a  rule,  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  towns  the  people  live  much  better,  generally 
at  an  average  rate  of  about  |5  per  month  per  man ;  at  other  places,  (except  in  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  provinces,  wbere  the  food  of  the  people  is  generally  good,)  however, 
the  living  is  ver^  wretched,  the  food  consisting  of  little  else  oesides  black  bread  and 
water,  and  occasionidly  <i^lyA  little  tea,  the  living  in  tiiis  case  costing  only  about  from 
$1.20  to  11.44  per  month.  With  the  extension  or  the  railway  system,  the  wages  and 
style  of  living  are  improving,  even  in  the  more  remote  districts. 

Of  late  years,  some  mill-owners  have  adopted  the  plan  of  providing  lodgings  for 
their  work-people^nd  in  many  instances  have  built  large  houses,  constructed  on  sani- 
tary principles.  Here  the  people  are  divided  into  three  classes:  the  married,  the 
unmarried  men,  and  the  unmarried  women ;  to  each  is  allotted  a  separate  house  or 
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part  of  the  hoaae.  The  BuperyiBion  of  the  lodgings  ia  intrnsted  to  competent  peisons, 
and  an  extent  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  is  attained  which  wonld  he  quite  trnpossibld 
to  arrive  at  in  any  other  way.  The  inmates  pay  for  their  lodgings  according  to  the 
size  or  the  number  of  rooms  occupied  by  them,  the  amount  due  for  rent  being  deducted 
every  month  from  their  wages.  Under  this  system  a  single  man  will  pay  firom  72 
cents  to  $1.44  a  month ;  married  men  from  |1.44  to  $2.16.  Attached  to  thete  hoases 
there  is  generally  a  store,  where  the  people  can  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life,  of 
good  quality  and  at  reasonable  prices ;  this  store  is  under  the  control  of  the  mill-owner 
or  manager.  •  •  *  Some  of  the  more  wealthy  mill-owners  have  already  established 
hospitals  in  direct  connection  with  their  works;  the  ground  and  buildings  boing  pro- 
vided by  the  proprietor,  while  the  hands  generally  support  the  hospitals  by  a  payment 
of  from  I  to  1  per  cent,  on  their  wages.  •  •  « 

HOURS  OP  LABOR. 

The  hands  work  on  an  average  thirteen  hours  per  day,  commencing  at  5  a.  m.  in  the 
summer  and  at  5.30  a.  m.  in  the  winter,  and  stopping  work  at  8  p.  m.    An  hour  in  the 


middle  of  the  day,  generally  firom  12  to  1,  is  allowed  for  dinner,  and  tl^  operatiTes 
usually  have  a  short  time  allowed  for  breakfast  at  8  a.  ro.,  and  again,  for  a  Inncueon,  at  5 
p.  m.  Adults  and  children  keep  the  same  honrs,  but  only  very  inconsiderable  Dumben 
of  the  latter  are  employed  in  mills. 

EDUCATION  IN  RUSSIA. 

In  Enssia,  in  1872,  there  were  1,081  preparatofy  and  higher  schools, 
attended  by  37,430  pupils,  of  whom  16,461  were  boys  and  21,789  girls. 
There  were  126  gymnasia,  in  which  Latin,  French,  Greek,  and  science 
generally,  were  taught ;  and  32  progymnasia,  attended  by  42,751  pupils. 
Of  preparatory  and  higher  schools  for  girls  only,  there  were  186,  attended 
by  23,404  pupils.  The  universities,  of  which  there  are  now  eight,  have 
been  organized  on  the  German  model.  They  employ  512  professors,  and 
have  6,799  pupils,  nearly  all  the  latter  being  from  the  middle  and  poorer 
classes. 

In  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  of  Bussia,  the 
British  Almanac  says : 

In  Bussia  the  working  classes  may  he  regarded  as  heing  in  a  kind  of  transition  state, 
in  oonseqdence  of  the  recent  abolition  of  sertdow  throughout  the  empire ;  many  work- 
men who  have  been  serfs  enjoying  from  their  owners  permission  to  live  and  work  in 
the  large  towns.  Again,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  newly-emanoi- 
pated  population  to  drift  toward  the  large  cities  and  towns,  agrioultural  labor  being 
miserably  remunerated  in  Rnssia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  meohanio  appears 
disposed  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  but  for  the  political  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
his  so  doing.  In  every  respect,  the  social  condition  of  the  Russian  artisan  is  Inferior 
to  that  of  his  brethren  in  Western  Europe,  and  years  must  elapse  before  he  can  hope 
to  become  on  terms  ot  industrial  equality  with  them. 

BERBIANSK. 

The  British  consul  at  Berdiansk,  under  date  of  March  22,  1872, 
writes  as  follows : 

The  keen  demand  for  grain  has  brought  large  tracts  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  a 
severe  strain  on  the  labor  market  has  resulted,  which  has  within  the  last  four  years 
brought  up  wages  to  very  high  rates.  The  Russian  workman  has  not  yet  learned  the 
value  of  tune,  and  he  does  not  appreciate  home  comforts  or  wholesome  food.  Earning 
from  |5  to  $10  in  a  week,  he  will  waste  the  next,  and  spend  his  money  in  drink.  He 
knows  very  well  that  he  has  never  to  wait  for  work,  but  that  work  is  always  waitisg 
for  him.  His  wants  are  few  and  easilv  satisfied.  He  lives  in  a  wretched,  onfuniiabea 
hovel,  possessing  but  one  reoommenoation,  warmth  in  the  winter.  His  bed  is  but  a 
piece  of  felt  and  a  straw  piUow ;  he  has  no  sheet  or  other  covering.  He  sleeps  in  his 
clothes,  and  his  sheep-skin  coat  serves  him  for  a  quilt.  His  dress  is  of  common  piioty 
and  he  generally  wears  it  until  it  drops  off  from  age.  A  thick  sheep-skin  coat  is  his 
drees  in  winter,  and  this  is  seldom  taken  o£f  during  the  cold  months.  His  food  coDsiats 
principally  of  black  bread,  made  from  rye,  salted,  sun-dried  fish,  cheese  of  very  poor 
quality,  eggs,  and  occasionally  pork ;  the  better  class  of  workmen  generally  haye  a 
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Doon-day  meal  of  soup  mode  with  meat  and  vegetables.^  His  drink  is  tea,  qnass,  (a 
kind  of  weak  beer,)  and  yodki,  (a  verv  pare  and  cheap  spirit  made  from  rye.)  Of 
this  spirit  large  quantities  are  oonsnmed.    His  recreation  is  drinking,  with  its  accom« 


paniments,  singing  and  dancing.  Such  lodging,  snch  food,  snch  clothing,  such  amuse- 
ments, are  totally  unfit  for  an  Englishman.  Under  such  circnmstances  he  could  not 
long  retail  health.  In  considering,  therefore,  what  the  cost  of  living  in  this  part  of 
Russia  would  be  for  an  Englishman,  (and  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  this,  for  the  lines 
of  railway  now  projected  must  ere  long  create  a  demand  for  skilled  workmen,)  we 
must  take  his  way  of  living  at  home,  and  see  what  the  expense  would  be  to  live  in  the 
same  style  here.  Supposing  him  to  be  married,  and  to  have  three  children,  he  would 
require  a  house  with  three  rooms.  The  interior  comforts  and  arrangements  which  such 
a  house  would  possess  in  England  would  not  be  found;  it  would  oe  without  drains, 
closets,  or  water,  and  the  doors  and  windows  would  be  ill  constructed.  For  snch  a 
house  the  rent  would  be  about  |75  a  year ;  four  meals  a  day,  breakfast,  dinner,  tea^ 
and  supper,  could  not  be  estimated  at  less  than  84  cents ;  clothing,  fuel,  light,  and 
household  expenses  could  not  be  estimated  at  less  than  72  cents  a  day.  Thus,  with 
strict  economy,  the  English  workman's  yearly  expenditure  with  his  family  would  be—. 

For  food |319  08 

For  clothes,  fuel,  &c 273  60 

For  rent 76  OQ 

Total i 667  68 

The  above  does  not  include  drinks  or  any  kind  of  recreation,  and  though  the  sum 
may  appear  large,  yet  it  is  carefully  calculated,  and,  if  anything,  underestimated.  An 
English  second-class  engineer  who,  with  his  wife,  has  resided  in  this  town  (Berdiansk) 
for  ^he  past  two  years,  assures  me  that  his  monthly  bill  for  food  alone,  without  liquor, 
amounts  to  £9.  He  receives  £18  a  month,  and  these  wages  he  computes  as  equal  to 
about  £1S  in  London.  As  already  shown,  the  diet  of  the  natives  is  unfit  for  an  En- 
glishman, but  the  country  possesses  all  the  requisites  for  an  Englishnvtn.  The  average 
prices  of  necessaries  are  as  follows:  Meat,  per  pound  of  14  ounces,  6  cents;  bread,  4 
cents ;  butter,  28  cents ;  potatoes,  1  cent ;  t^  %IJ20 ;  coffee,  20  cents ;  loaf-Bugar,  (there 
is  no  brown,)  20  cents ;  coals,  per  ton,  |9.68. 

During  the  winter  months  the  entire  population  are  dressed  in  far.  The  ordinary 
material  is  sheep-skin,  and  coats  made  from  it  cost  from  $12.50  to  $22.50. 

WAOBS  m  ODESSA  IK  1870. 

[From  report  of  ihib  British  consoL] 

The  wages  paid  to  native  workmen  and  laborers  are  as  follows ; 

T^Dited  SUtes  gold. 

Working  engineers,  from 4 $0  94  to  $1  32 

Working  carpenters,  from 87  to    1  33 

Working  blacksmiths,  from 87to   1  18 

Ordinary  laborers,  (mechanics,)  from •• GO  to       66 

Common  laborers  employed  in  paving,  &c.,  in  1866,  from 21  to   105 

Common  day-laborers,  (according  to  the  season,)  trom 40  to    1  32 

Watchmakers,  monthly  wages,  from 16  50  to  40  00 

Apprentices  are  taken  frx>m  four  to  six  years,  found  with  lodging  and  food,  and,  after 
the  at>ove  periods,  promoted  to  be  workmen. 

Gold  and  silver  smiths:  Workmen  are  paid  monthly  at  the  rate  of  $6.60  to  $10,  and 
upward  of  $40,  a  very  few  as  high  as  from  $50  to  $66. 

The  Russian  workman  appears  to  be  intelligent  and  laborious,  but  is  said  to  be  care- 
less and  indifferent  as  to  the  qniJity  of  the  work  he  turns  out,  and,  therefore,  will 
always  require  to  be  sharplv  looked  after.  It  is  not  thought  that  he  is  often  conscien- 
tious, or  that  he  takes  a  pride  in  the  quality  of  the  work  he  may  execute,  and  he  would 
undertake  any  that  was  given  him  without  reference  to  his  character  as  a  workman. 
It  is  probable  that  Russian  artisans  are  fast  acquiring  greater  skill  in  all  departments 
of  their  trade,  for  the  Russian  is  of  an  imitative,  if  not  an  inventive,  turn,  and  as  he 
improves  in  skill  he  will  naturally,  one  may  suppose,  improve  in  the  care  and  quality 
of  the  work  he  executes. 

WAGES  IN  ODESSA  IN  1873. 

The  following  information  was  famished  by  Mr.  Smith,  consnl  of  the 
United  States  at  Odessa,  October,  1873 : 
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LABOB  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 
paid  for  farm  and  MedUmiooi  labor  in  0de9$a,  Mumia,  k^  the  ymr  1673. 


OoeopAOoto. 

Dai^wa^ei. 

IfeAtUr 

With 
board. 

'mthoot 
board. 

Witt 
board. 

FABk-LABOBBBS. 

|1  00 
M 

67 
SO 
75 
50 

1  50 
1  50 
1  25 
1  50 
195 
175 
1  50 
1  50 
150 

19009 
19  01 
10  00 

8M 

Bxpwieaoed  hands  in  whitei*...*- 

Ordinary  hands  in  aammef*.*..^. ./.. 

Ordinarv  hands  in  winter - -'r^'....r.*T..........>..'f«*r-rT...... 

^•........ 

Oonrmon  laborefs  at  other  than  Iknn-trork 

UM 

Female  ssrranta ^ 

Slacksntths ..••• ••....•■ •••••••■■..•■■...... 

10  75 

1  00 
1  60 
1  30 
100 
1  30 
900 
100 
100 
100 
1« 
1  90 
1  1» 
1  19 
1  19 

7M 

BrioklaTertf  of  masbhS 

Cabinetmakers..... 

Coopers 

* 

MaSiinists 

Painters  ..^............i. 

l^lasterMS... ....•.•••.. .......•..••... •..••...••. 

Shoemakers 

Stone^oatters -.1.- 

Tailors.. ,....% w......... ». 

1  95 
100 
100 
100 

fanners.. •.....••«•....••■....... 

Tinsmiths ^ 

Wheelwrights 

*  Women  ohe>third  iirioe.  t  By  the  day  only, 

rrioetxf  bosrd  for  workmen,  per  week,  October,'  1878,  |9  j  for  workwomen,  per  week,  Ootober,  1813,  H 
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PBIOBB  OP  PBOTISIONS,  0BOCBBIES,  ETC. 

PHoat  qf  praviriOMB,  gfioeeriti,  and  alher  leading  arUele$  of  oom$wmpUan,€lso  of  houBe^ent 
«9d  bom^  in  $k«  im^n  of  Odevas  Jw^iiaM  hy  Mr.  Bragg,  of  the  eatabUehment  of  Kwr 
drick^CQ. 


Article*. 


BeUU 
in 


Articles. 


Bet^ 


FBOTXPIOKB. 

Pkmrs 

Wbeat,  aiiparfliie perlMrrel 

Wbeftl,  extra  fiunUy ^do... 

Bye do... 

,.,...,, ^., 


PrMb,T«MttBgpieeet.  .per  pound 
Vieib,  ooipp  piaoee 


::t: 

..do. 


.do. 


Prefb,  romp-eteakt . 

Cmiid..... 

YsfXt 

Poro\fartert 

BtBd-tnttten oo.. 

Q^UBU ^.do.. 

XvHont 

Pon^vutf|fln.«*#*t**«******do. .' 

I^ , do.. 

Chops do.. 

PjDTkx 

Oomed  oratlted do.. 

Hsmipiolced .do.. 

Sboolderi. ....  p.  ...........  .do. . , 

i4rl:r:!T!;.r.:":::::::::::::t: 

Codllah,  dry do... 

MM^erol,  pkUed do.. 

Bntter ....do... 

(^Meoe do... 

Bototoes per  bushel 

.  Bloe perponnd. 

Beans perqnsrt. 

Hilk do.., 

Bgips per  dosen 

GBOCXRZKS,  RC 

Tea,      Oolong     or     otiier     good 

black perponnd. 

Coffee: 

Bio,  green do... 

Bio,  roasted  ...» do... 

S«cari 

Qoodlnown do... 


18  GO 
10  00 
500 
4  00 

10 
7 

10 
5 

81 
11 
18  I 

7 

6 

10 

10 

u 

15 
14 
SO 
17 
16 

6 

«5 

40 

1  00 

5 
IS 
10 
IS 


100 


Sngart 

CoffseB perponnd 

Soap,  common .do.. 

Starch *.,*..do... 

Coal,  heat per  ten 

WoocL    hard,     (cntting    In- 

dnded) per  cord 

Wood,    pine,    (ontting     in- 

dndedf peroord 

(Ml:  *^ 

Petrolenm •...psrgalkii. 

Iiamp do... 

DOMUnO  PST-OOODS,  ST9. 

Shirtings  t 

Srown,   4-4.  standard  final- 
ity   ..peryard 

Bleaehed,  4*4,  standard  gpMd' 

-       *'y peryard 

Sheetihgsx 

Linan,    0^,   standard  qnal- 

ity peryard 

Iiinen,    9^   atandard    qnal- 

ilgr peryard. 

Cotton    flannel,    medium    qual- 
ity  peryard. 

Tickings,  linen do... 

PrinUT/. do... 

Monaaeline  de  lainea do... 

Satinets,  medium  quality. . . .do. . . 
Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair. 


Four-roomed  tenements .  per  month . 
Six-roomed  tenements do... 

BOABD. 

Tot  men,   (meehanies  or  other 

workmen) per  weak. 

Vat  women... do... 


10  10 

7 

IS  00 
IS  00 

800 

75 
134 


SO 
SO 


05 

S5 
65 

90 

40 

100 

500 


95  00 

50  00 


600 
900 


BXPEKBITUBBS  OF  A  WOBBHAN'S  FAJOLT. 


Average  weeMg  expendifuree  of  a  family  eoneisHng  of  two  aduUe  ttnd  five  ehiUtren,  the  head  of 
whiok  ie  en^layed  in  the  eetabUehment  of  Meeere.  Kendrioh  f  Co.,  in  the  town  of  Odeeea^ 
Busiia. 

Weekly  earnings  In  1873,  $15  per  week. 


Articles. 


Ploor  and  bread , 

Freah,  oomed,  salted,  and  smoked  meats 

I<ard *...... 

Batter 

Sosag  and  molasses 

liiSk. 

Te*andcoflbe 

Fiah,  freah  and  salt 

Soap,  atwch,  salt,  pepper,  Tinegar,  &o. .. 

Bgga 

Potatoea  and  other  Teeetables 

Proita,  green  and  dried 


Value. 


|1  75 
1  60 
35 
40 
60 
50 
50 
80 
35 
80 
50 
50 


Articles. 


Fuel 

Oil  or  other  light 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco,  (if  any) 

House-rent 

For  educational,  religious,  and  benero- 
lent  objects 

Total  weekly  expenses , 

Clothing  per  year 

Taxes  per  year 


Value. 


|1  10 
30 
85 

SSO 

150 


18  80 


75  00 
800 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  RUSSIAN  MANUFA0TX7RES. 

While  the  mannfactures  of  Eussia  are  as  yet  very  limited,*  her  agri- 
cultural resources  are  such  as  to  make  her  a  sharp  competitor  with  the 
United  States  in  the  European  grain  market.  That  which,  for  the  pres- 
ent, gives  us  a  decided  advantage  over  her  is  the  extensive  use  in  this 
country  of  improved  agricultural  machinery,  which,  to  the  great  mass  of 
Bnssian  agriculturists,  is  as  yet  unknown.!  She  possesses  vast  areas 
of  territory  whose  soil  and  climate  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  her 
facilities  for  transportation,  which  were  formerly  very  imperfect,  havebe^ 
so  much  improved  of  late  years  that  the  wheat  product  of  a  large  r^on 
can  now  be  carried  by  rail  to  Odessa  and  other  ports  of  shipment.  The 
cheapness  of  labor,  and  that  tardiness  to  adopt  new  modes  of  industry, 
which  is  natural  to  a  peasantry  but  recently  released  from  serfdom,  have 
thus  far  militated  against  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  improTed 
implements  into  agricultural  industry ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  word  "progresff^  has  been  stamped  upon  the  operations  of  modem 
Eussia,. and  that  the  massed  of  the  peasantry  cannot  long  remain  unaf- 
fected by  that  spirit  of  improvement  of  which  the  visitor  to  Eussia  sees 
so  many  evidences  on  every  side.  Moreover,  special  efforts  for  the 
elevation  of  the  peasantry  will  not  be  lacking,  for  the  large-hearted 
beneficence  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II,  (properly  surnamed  "The 
Great,")  who,  in  a  single  day,  created  over  forty  millions  of  freemen, 
will  not  permit  him  to  leave  the  great  work  he  has  undertaken  in  an 
incomplete  condition.  Already,  in  fact,  have  measures  been  adopted  to 
surround  the  emancipated  serfe,  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  with  the  con- 
ditions befitting  the  state  of  freedom  to  which  they  have  been  raised. 
'  In  view  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  events  of  national  development 
succeed  each  other  in  this  age  of  progress,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  day 
by  no  means  remote  when  Eussia  will  so  far  utilize  her  ample  stores  of 
ore,  both  of  iron  and  other  metals,  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  co^, 
and  of  all  the  raw  materials  of  industry,  as  to  compete  successfully,  both 
in  textile  and  metallic  products,  with  the  manufacturing  nations  of 
Western  Europe. 

i"^*  As  has  already  appeared  in  the  extracts  from  the  works  of  MM.  Skalijowaki  and 
N^bolsine,  presented  on  previoas  pages,  the  mannfactare  of  teztUe  fabrics  for  borne 
consamption  has  attaineid  a  considerable  magnitude,  while  the  manu^tore  of  iroB, 
both  for  the  domestio  and  foreign  marketjbtas  long  been  a  very  important  indnstry. 
'  t  At  the  exposition  held  at  Moscow  in  1872  tbe  antiior  observed  an  extensive  tuW 
of  the  most  improved  aericnltnral  machinery  of  foreign  origin.  Within  three  miles  of 
that  old  and  celebrated  city  he  saw  in  actnal  nse  the  primitive  plow,  described  in 
sacred  and  profane  history,  consisting  of  a  bent  root  or  a  crooked  stick,  withoot  any 
improvement  on  the  ancient  model,  except  a  piece  of  iron  as  a  shoe,  or  apology  for  a 
share.  He  also  noticed,  in  tbe  same  vicinity,  tne  threshing  of  grain  with  a  flaU^  not  on 
a  threshing-floor^  bnt  on  the  bare  ground. 
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LABOR  IN  ATEICA, 

Althoagh  it  was  not  intended  to  submit  in  this  report  any  data  in  re- 
gard to  labor  in  Airica,  yet,  as  circulars  similar  to  those  used  elsewhere 
were  sent  to  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  at  Tunis  and  Tripoli, 
the  information  which,  in  resx>onse  thereto,  they  have  furnished  is  here- 
with presented. 

RATES  OF  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  rates  of  mechanical  and  farm  Jahorin  Tunis  and  Tripoli  f  Africa,  in  the 

year  1873. 


BlaoksmiUia 

'BiicklAyAns  or  masooB 

10  60 
60 
75 
GO 
60 
75 
75 
50 
37 
60 
60 
37 
60 
60 

60 
60 
40 
40 
40 
SO 

10  90 
53 
5S 

Cftrpenten 

Coopers.... 

52 

Machinists 

Painters 

Plasterers..... 

Shoemak  ers  .......................................< 

60 

Stone-cntters 

Tailors 

48 
48 

Tanners 

Tinsmiths : 

Wheelwrights 

Farm-laborers: 

Experienced  hands  in  snmmer. 

10  30 
30 
SO 
SO 
SO 
10 

19  00 
900 
750 
7  50 
750 
500 

10  S4 
16 

13  89 

in  winter 

3  40 

Ordinary  hands  in  snmmer 

inwinter 

Common  laborers  at  other  than  farm-work 

18 

Eemale  servants 

1  64 

BXPENDITUBES  OF  WORKMEN'S  FAMILIES. 


Statement  showing  the  average  weekly  < 
Tripoli,  J 


cpenditures  of  two  familes,  one  in  Tunis  and  one  in 
firica^  in  the  year  1873. 


ArUdes. 


Tlonrand  bread 

Fresh,  oomed,  salted,  and  smoked 

meats 

Lard,  oUyeKiil 

Batter 

Cheese 

Socar  and  molasses 

Molasses  and  simp 

Milk 

Coflbe 

Fish,*  fresh  and' "sait ! ! ?! ! ! II ! I II " i 

Soap,  starch,  salt,  pepper,Tinegar, 

4Bm) 


13  00 

100 
37 
37 
50 
80 


•0  85 
18 


Articles. 


Egins 

PoUtoes  and  other  vegetables . . . 

Fmits,  green  and  dried 

Fuel 

Oil  or  other  light 

Other  articles 

Spirits  and  tobacco  (if  any) 

House-rent 

For  educational,  religions,  and 
beneyolentol^ects..... 

Total  weekly  expenses 

Clothing  per  year 

Taxes  per  year  to  British  consul 


•0  30 
1  00 
37 
63 
30 
50 
37 
100 

350 


13  60 
60  00 
500 


•OOG 
03 
13 
84 
16 


61 

I 


!167 

88  00 

1  81 


Weekly  earnings  in  1873,  •IS  per  wook. 
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PRICES  09  PROYIBIONBy  OBOCERIES,  ETC. 

Statement  trowing  the  prioee  of  provisUmSf  groeerieSj  and  other  leading  arficUe  of  eoMtn^piM, 
aUo  ofhoudo-rent  and  board,  in  Tumis  amd  jMpoH,  J^frioa,  In  ike  year  187& 


Artidet. 

Tunis. 

TripoH. 

Articles. 

Timia. 

TripdL 

FBOYIBIONR. 

floiff: 

Wheat,  tnperflne perbhl. 

Wheat*  extn  iSMnily. . . .  .do. . . 
Beef: 

18  00 
800 

14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 

10 
14 
14 

10  10 

08 

16 
90 
08 

18* 

90 

06 

oi" 

OBOCBRXIB,  BTC. 

Tte,  OeUBfL  or  other  geod  Uask, 
perpoona— 

10  10 

30 
40 

19 
10 
10 
10 
19 
99  00 

US 

cS£(sBiot 

Green  ...•■•........ ..per lb 

Freeh,  roMting-plecea.  .per  Jb 

Fresh,  eonp-pieoes do... 

Freaht  nunp^teake do.,. 

Veal: 

Boasted .^do... 

Sugar: 

Goodbnnm do... 

Yellow  0 do... 

JStod 'quarters  .^ do... 

Cutlets  «^.»..^ do... 

Muttent  ' 

CoilbeB do... 

Soap,oommoa....^... do... 

Staroh do... 

FneL  ooal...............Derton. 

S 

14 
19  46 

Foretoarttn ^.do... 

Leg do... 

Chops. do... 

PorkiV^ 

Fresh  ....•••.•....•••.•.do. .. 
flannairas dn  . 

OU -^jar. 

DST-OOODS,  BTC. 

Gray  T-eloth,  39  inches.  ..per  yd. 
Tickings,  good  <iPa|ityT dA... 

931 

•7 
10 

Codfish,  diy do... 

Ms<torel,  picUed do... 

Batter do... 

Cheese do... 

Potatoes per  bush. 

»lce !7?perlb 

06 
08 

tw 

37 
ISS 

00 
135 

06 

18 

Prtnts.". .'..... *..,..'. da... 

HOUBB-Bnrr. 

Six-roomed  tenements do. . . 

BQABD. 
workmen) per  week. 

MOO 
19  00 

300 

394 
413 

Beans -.  iier  at 

5ak:;;;;;:;;;;;.v;;.v;;;.f^o?:: 

Xggs » perdos. 



*  ^e  Jar  weighs  93  pounds. 

In  tranrautting  the  foregoing  statement^  Mr.  Gonsal  Yidal  reawks: 

TUo  oliief  expense  in  Tripoli  for  the  lower  classes.  Christians,  Jews,  or  MosBolinaitt^ 
is  for  barley,  cofiee,  oliTe-ou,  charooal,  and  hoose-rents.  Fael  is  ecaree,  and  thsotfrae 
pretty  bi^.  Barley  is  the  principal  article  of  oonsmnption  ic»r  men  and  horses.  The 
ibrmer  will  make  a  hearty  meal  with  one  or  two  pancakes  of  bariey-Hoor  and  dipped 
in  oil.  Sometimes  barley  is  eaten  in  its  natural  state.  A  person  who  keeps  horses  and 
Arab  servants  has  to  see  that  tiie  latter  do  not  eat  the  barley  piaced  in  tne  amifer  of 
the  former,  and  do  not  drink  the  oil  of  his  lamps. 

Many  of  the  articles  enamerated  in  the  above  lists  are  luxuries  here,  and  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  firming  part  of  the  expenditures  of  a  meclianic's  £unily. 

[&traet  from  a  letter  from  G.  H.  Hei^  esq.,  Unitsd  States  eoasal  at  Taalsh  AfrieaJ 

The  Arab  farm-laborer,  who  is  paid  sixty  cents  a  day  without  board,  lives  npon  blaek 
bread,  a  few  olives,  and  some  olive-oil,  the  whole  not  costing  over  fifteen  cents.  In  coa- 
sequence  of  the  construction  of  a  railroad  by  an  Engli^  company,  the  price  of  commoa 
labor  has  increased  over  00  per  cent. 

•  The  manufactories  in  this  consular  district  are  carried  on  in  a  manner  and  on  a  scale 
as  primitive  and  as  small  as  in  the  Middle  Ages.  There  are  several  guilds  the  members 
of  which  employ  a  few  hands  each.  The  principal  corporations  are  the  makers  of  red 
caps,  worn  everywhere  in  the  East,  the  fiuest  and  most  costly  being  made  here;  and 
the  goat-skin  tanners  and  dyers,  the  Tunisian  sluns  being  equal  to  those  made  in  Mo- 
rocco. In  the  south  there  are  manufactories  of  woolen  goods  of  various  dceanptions, 
some  of  which  are  fine  and  costly,  and  but  little  known  out  of  this  country.  The  Tu- 
nisian bemoose,  however,  is  well  known  in  Europe,  and  much  prised.  Beyond  these 
there  are  few  manufactures  of  any  value  and  Importance,  and  none  on  a  lai^  soalei 

Nothing  whatever  is  done  here  for  the  health,  comfort,  education,  or  morals  of  me- 
chanics, and  I  can,  therefore,  give  no  fskote  in  rega^  to  these  subjects. 
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LABOR  IN  AMERICA. 

The  pages  iu  the  preceding  part  of  this  report  have  been  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  labor  and  the  condition  of  laborers  in  ancient, 
medieval,  and  modem  times  in  various  portions  of  the  Old  World. 

It  now  only  remains  to  present  such  facts  as  have  been  gathered  iu 
relation  to  labor  in  America ;  and  as  this  volume  is  intended  for  circu- 
lation chiefly  within  the  United  States,  it  is  only  necessary  to  present^ 
in  a  tabular  form,  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  agricultural,  mechanical, 
and  manufacturing  industry,  together  with  the  cost  of  subsistence  and 
the  expenditures  of  families  of  work-people  in  the  several  sections  and 
States  of  the  Union.  An  inquiry  into  the  establishment  and  growth  of 
the  lending  industries  of  the  United  States  would  enhance  the  value 
of  this  part  of  the  work,  but  to  treat  this  subject  with  the  care  and 
minuteness  necessary  to  enlist  the  interest  of  readers  already  sufficiently 
familiar  with  its  general  outlines  would  require  a  separate  volume,  and 
would,  moreover,  be  the  repetition  of  a  task  which  has  already  beeu 
accomplished  by  private  enterprise.* 


FABMS  AND  FABM-LABOBEBS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  acreage  of  improved  and  the  total 
land  in  farms,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  in  th& 
United  States  in  the  year  1870: 

[Compiled  firom  the  United  States  Census.] 


States  and  Teiritories. 


Acreage  of  land  in  forma 

Number  of  persons  en*- 
gaged  in  agncultura 

Total 

Improved. 

Males. 

Females.. 

14, 961, 178 

5,062.204 

226,768 

64,860' 

21,807 

14,585 

1,284 

1 

7,597,296 

1, 859, 821 

100.669 

8,641 

11, 427, 105 

6,218,  133 

47,580 

28* 

320, 34C' 

95,594 
1.646,7.>2 

6,462 

2,364.416 

43,523 

130* 

302, 376 

42, 645 

2,522 

1,052,322 

698. 115 

15,907 

66' 

11,677 

8.266 

1,350 

15. 

2,373,541 

736, 172 

36.944 

5,548 

23,647.941 

6, 8;J1, 856 

262,  152 

73.993. 

77.139 

26.603 

1,462 

25, 882, 861 

19. 329. 952 

.375, 407 

1.034 

18,119.648 

10, 104. 279 

266.349 

428 

15,541,793 

9, 396.  467 

209,907 

356' 

5, 656. 879 

1,971,003 

72.918 

310- 

18. 660.  106 

8, 103. 850 

257,  426 

3,654. 

7.025,817 

2,045,640 

114.530 

26,937 

5.838.058 

2, 917, 793 

81. 956 

.•>5. 

4,512,579 

2. 914. 007 

79,197 

1,252: 

2, 730, 283 

1.  736, 221 

72, 7.56 

54 

10,  019, 142 

5. 096. 939 

187,  0,16 

175. 

6,  4ri3, 828 

2. 322, 102 

74,663 

494 

13,121,113 

4.  209, 146 

193,  725 

65.474 

21, 707, 220 

9, 130. 615 

262.595 

1,3?3. 

139.537 

84,674 

2,110 

1 

2, 073,  781 

647.031 

23,083 

32: 

208, 510 

92,644 

2,003 

7 

3,605,994 

%  3:J4.  4^7 

46,562 

11 

2,989,511 

1, 976.  474 

62,943 

185. 

83:^,549 

143,007 

18,432 

236 

22, 190,  810 

15,  627, 206 

573,455 

868 

19, 835,  410 

5.258.742 

241.010 

88,228. 

21,  712, 420 

14,469,133 

396. 2d7 

757 

2, 3H9, 252 

1,116,290 

13.232 

16 

17, 994, 200 

11, 515. 965 

258,772 

1,279 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connccticat 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idabo 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentucky 

Loaisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Miaaouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

■Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina  .. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . . . . 


*8eo  "Historv  of  American  Manolljiotares  Arom  1608  to  1666,"  by  J.  Leander  Bishop,  M.  D.,  3  vols^ 
octavo.    Philadelphia:  E.  Young  &  Co. 
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States  and  Territories. 


Acreage  of  land  in  farms. 


TotftL 


Improved. 


Namber  of  perwnu  en- 
gaged in  agricaluu«. 


Hales.      Females 


Bbode  Island.. 
South  Carulina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont , 

Virginia 

Wn#biDgton  ... 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming...... 

Total.... 


.'i03,308 

13.105.880 

19,581.214 

18. 396,  .523 

146, 361 

4.628,804 

18.145,911 

649,139 

8,5:28.394 

11.  lia,  321 

4.341 


289  030 
3,010.539 
6,843,278 
2,964.836 

118.755 
3,073.257 
8,165,040 

192,016 

2,580,254 

5,899,343 

338 


11,767 
147,708 
247.953 
152,722 

10. 417 

57,889 

238,082 

3,759 

73,725 

158,300 

164 


407,735.041 


188,921,099 


5,525,503 


13 

56,  M6 

19.067 

14,031 

II 

94 

16, 4M 

li 

93S 

1.387 

1 


3^ia 


Table  shomng  the  values  of  farms  and  of  farm  implements  and  machinery  in  the  United  Stettet 

in  the  year  1870. 

[Compiled  tmm  the  United  States  Census.] 


States  and  Territories. 


Of  farming  in- 

Of  fkrms. 

piemen  tsand 

machinvry. 

♦67,733.036 

.    13,288,821 

161.340 

20,105 

40,029.698 

2,237,409 

141,240,028 

5,316.190 

3.385,748 

272,  e04 

124. 241.  %S 

3.246.599 

2,085,265 

14^611 

46,712,tf70 

1,201,«4 

3,800.230 

39.« 

9,947.920 

505,871 

94,550,468 

4.6li7W 

402.860 

59,  SB 

920,506,346 

H5T^5SJ 

634.804,189 

17,6T«.31 

392,662,441 

20. 509. 5* 

90.327,040 

4.0S3.31S 

311,238,916 

8,572,9Bi 

.       68,215,421 

7,ia^« 

102,961,951 

4,808.113 

170.369,684 

5.268,21 

116, 432, 784 

5,000^879 

398,240.578 

13. 711, 971 

97, 847, 442 

6,721.191 

81,716,576 

4.436,C33 

392,90h,047 

15.596,« 

729,193 

145,438 

30,2€i,ld6 

1,549.711 

1,485,505 

163.718 

80, 589. 313 

3.43I,J5 

257,523,376 

7.8l57,9fl 

2,260,139 

121,114 

1,272.857.766 

45.9OT.711 

78.211,063 

4.o«,m 

1,054, 465,  «6 

%\m-«i 

22.352,989 

1.293;  717 

1,043,481.5^2 

35,638.W 

21, 574, 968 

796.241 

44, 808,  763 

2.2S.9; 

218,743.747 

8.1«,*2 

60, 149. 950 

3.  aw.  2 

2,297,922 

»*'2 

139,367.075 

5.256.2 

213,020,845 

4,924.« 

3,978,341 

280,ffl 

101,604,381 

2.112,2 

300,414,064 

14.2S»,JM 

18,187 

i« 

9,262.800,661 

338,8781421 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia.. 

Florida , 

Georgia.^ 

Idaho , 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

KnniMks 

Kentucky 

Lonisitma. 

Maine 

Maryland 

MasHaclmsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota , 

MiHsissippi , 

Missouri 

MoMtana. 

Nebraska 

Kevada , 

"Now  Hampshire 

New  Jersey , 

New  Mexico 

New  York , 

North  Carolina .,. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Khodo  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont . . '. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 
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I.— FARM-LABOR- 

Table  akowing  the  average  wages  paid  for  farm  and  other  labor  in  Ike  several  States  and  sec- 
tions in  the  respective  years  1860, 1870,  and  1874. 


States. 


DaQy  wages. 

VSW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

Maine 

New  RainpHhire 

Vermont. 

Masaaehasetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 


MIDDLE  STATES. 


Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

West  Virginia . 


WSSTEBN  STAKES. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michi>ran  .. 
Wisconsin . 
Minnesota., 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Nebraska . . 
Missouri. . . 
Keatncky . . 


SOUTHKIUr  STATES. 


Virginia 

Hortb  Carolina . 
South  Carolina . 

GeoTgrIa 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansos 

Tennessee 


PACIFIC  STATES. 


CaUfomia. , 

Nevada 

Oregon 


TBREITOBIBS. 


Washington  . 

Colorado 

DakoU 

Idaho 

Arixona 

Montana 

New  Mexico . 


Now  England  States . 

Middle  States 

Western  States 

Sootbem  States 


General  arcrago . 


Pacific  States. 
Territories 


Average . 


Experienced  hands  in  summer. 


With  board. 


1860.  1870.  1874. 


II  07 
1  04 

94 
1  06 

75 
1  13 


79 
84 
75 


89 

96 

1  02 

93 

1  27 

1  4*2 

1  06 

1  25 

1  00 

81 

77 


63 
60 
1  00 
06 
75 
74 


3  07 
3  50 
8  14 


3  12 
2  17 
1  50 


1  00 
74 

1  03 
67 


86 


2  57 

1  89 


II  59 
1  63 
1  50 
1  49 
1  00 
1  50 


1  42 
J  63 
1  35 
1  50 
93 
1  06 


1  23 
1  23 
1  31 
1  30 
1  40 
1  60 
1  49 
1  33 
1  63 
1  14 
1  06 


85 


75 

95 

1  03 

90 

1  07 

1  00 


2  11 
233 
1  75 


2  50 
2  11 
2  57 
2  83 
2  SO 
5  00 
1  00 


1  45 

1  32 

1  34 

86 


1  24 


206 
264 


2  35 


II  75 
1  44 

1  50 


1  25 


1  48 
1  65 
1  13 
1  00 


1  03 


103 
1  13 
1  33 
1  25 


1  00 

78 


1  50 


64 
1  00 
1  00 


1  50 
250 
1  00 


225 


1  00 
1  50 


00 


1  48 
1  26 
1  15 

81 


1  17 


1  67 
1  44 


Without  board. 


1860.  1870.  1874. 


•1  49 
1  ' 
1  13 
1  40 
1  00 


1  21 
1  16 
1  22 


1  16 
1  26 
1  32 
1  22 
1 

1  73 
1  34 
1  75 
1  3d 
1  12 
1  08 


1  03 
63 
73 
81 


75 
1  25 
1  00 
1  03 

97 


2  50 
560 
250 


4  12 
2  83 
800 


1  13 


1  28 

1  03 

1  37 

91 


1  15 


3  as 

252 


12  14 
2  12 
20U 
1 

1  50 

2  00 


1  87 

2  14 
I  83 
200 
I  32 
1  42 


1 

1  50 
1  83 
1  79 
1  81 
250 
1.97 

1  96 

2  25 
1  52 
1  45 


1  23 
93 
94 
1  07 
1  00 
1  09 
1  45 
139 
1  21 
1  54 
1  37 


2  69 

3  CO 
225 


3  00 

2  86 

3  18 
3  25 
3  08 
6  00 
1  50 


1  96 
1  76 
1  84 
1  20 


2  65 
327 


12  25 
2  12 
1  87 


1  50 


200 
200 
1  57 
1  25 


1  46 


1  4£( 
1  47 
1  68 
J  75 


1  50 


80 
1  25 
1  25 


1  00 
1  00 
1  05 

1  25 


250 
3  50 
1  60 


1  25 

2  12 


250 


1  93 

1  6G 

^1  09 


1  56 


2  53 
1  95 


Experienced  hands  in  winter. 


With  board. 


1860.  1870.  1874. 


10  81 
75 
72 
TJ 

42 

75 


65 
71 
75 
70 
83 
88 
70 
1  15 
75 


55 
52 
1  00 
58 
63 
55 


1  30 
3  50 
1  51 


2  25 
1  50 
1  25 


50 


2  13 
1  3ef 


II  25 
1  06 
1  12 
1  09 
75 
1  25 


1  06 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
67 
76 


85 

89 

94 

98 

94 

1  17 

1  03 

1  04 

1  13 

84 

81 


1  5U 
1  67 
1  25 


1  38 

1  42 
1  46 
1  50 
1  92 
3  00 
75 


1  09 
92 
97 


92 


1  4 

1  63 


1  55  3  03  2  96  •2  19,  1  76  1  55  I  33  2  55  2  15  1  96 


II  00 
1  06 
1  05 


100 


96 

1  00 

84 

75 


74 


90 

86 

97 

1  25 


1  00 


50 


Without  board. 


1860.  1870.  1874. 


|1  09 

1  06 

1  00 

1  05 

75 


92 
99 
1  00 
1  05 
1  20 
1  14 

1  00 

2  37 
1  25 

99 
90 


80 

60 

1  25 

61  { 
92 
75 


1  00  2  13 

2  .50  5  60 
1  25  1  94 


1  50 


75 

1  I2I 


3  00 
2  00 
1  50 


1  00!  1  00 


1  03 

80 
93, 
69, 


|1  67 
1  44 
1  6' 
1  53 
I  25 
1  75 


I  49 
1  46 
1  56 
1  50 
1  03 
1  10 


1  25, 
1  27 
1  36 
1  39 
1  34 
1  67 
1  4G 
1  60 
1  75 
1  17 
1  IC 


93 

77 

75 

90 

75 

94 

1  15 

1  34 

1  07 

1  18 

98 


2  06 
2  33 
1  62 


2  12 
2  1.1 
2  15 
2  00 
2  41 
4  0  > 
1  25; 


1  55 
81   1  36 
1  M     1  40| 

r 


88 


98 


1  5d 
1  00 


94 


3  22 

1  tfi 


~r 


1  32 


2  00 
2  29 
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Table  skawing  ike  average  wage^paid  for  farm  and  other  labor,  ^-c— Continaed. 


Bzpeiienced  hands  in  summer. 

States. 

With  board. 

Without  board. 

With  board. 

Without  board. 

1860. 

1870. 

1874. 

1860. 

1870. 

1874. 

1860. 

1870. 

1874. 

1800. 

1870. 

1874. 

NSW  KNGLAND  STATES. 

Maine 

119  00 

16  98 

17  38 
30  05 

14  00 
16  00 

15  41 

14  00 

15  28 

14  00 
600 

13  68 

15  63 

16  74 

16  64 

15  00 
19  «7 

17  55 

16  09 

17  60 
15  00 

14  57 
14  77 

11  43 

900 
928 
11  43 

$37  55 

33  50 

88  00 

89  36 

83  00 
88  33 

84  58 

34  67 

35  40 
20  00 
14  43 
31  53 

83  67 

33  33 

34  53 

33  39 
25  02 
99  11 

34  88 
33  33 

35  00 
33  40 
30  31 

13  96 
13  80 
11  67 

i\^ 

16  00 
18  58 
30  66 
18  .V) 
18  88 
18  32 

43  60 
53  33 
35  75 

40  00 

39  75 

40  00 
70  00 
eo  00 
76  00 
30  00 

195  00 
34  35 
39  00 
34  33 

'ao'oo 

83  42 

80  50 
88  32 
15  00 

*3i'75 

81  66 

31  69 

32  50 

34  00 

35  00 
80  00 
30  00 

10  40 
13  00 
13  00 
18  00 

Mi 

94  00 

115  83 
13  50 
13  86 
16  33 
10  00 

10  00 

11  53 
834 

10  13 
10  00 
400 

10  08 

13  14 
13  03 
13  42 
U  87 
15  48 

11  31 
13  11 
11  75 
15  00 
11  17 
11  IS 

904 
800 
8  57 
936 

$33  00 
18  25 
31  95 
38  60 

18  00 
17  00 

19  18 

15  83 

17  75 

13  00 
11  00 

16  33 

17  38 

18  51 

18  14 
18  75 

17  68 

20  11 

18  39 
30  83 
20  00 
18  90 
16  33 

954 
980 

10  30 

11  44 

14  00 
14  50 

14  50 
16  94 

15  40 

16  80 
14-96 

33  89 

40  00 
30  75 

30  00 
28  57 
87  50 
43  33 
33  33 
35  00 
80  00 

»15  50 
88  50 
80  00 
80  00 

'15*66 

16  75 
10  67 
16  83 
700 

16  40 
14  09 

17  00 
85  00 

18  00 
14  00 
80  00 

880 

'"i'oo 

12  00 

134  75 
18  33 
91  50 
97  00 
90  00 

Nftw  HnniTMhiTe  .....  . . 

Vermont 

Hasaochaeetts 

Rhode  Island 

Conneotioiit 

MIDDLB  STATES. 

New  York 

83  31 
89  00 

84  03 

18  41 
15  00 
17  30 

New  Jersey.............. 

PeDDAylvania 

Delft'vmre 

Maryland 

800 
19  50 

94  77 
84  30 
34  05 
33  86 
38  03 
89  00 
23  08 
87  50 

80  00 
18  60 

81  34 

17  78 
13  50 
13  14 
16  00 

600 

16  77 

19  00 
19  35 
18  56 
90  00 
84  28 
83  14 
90  39 
95  00 
•20  00 
14  50 

17  5S 

13  61 
11  33 
11  71 
1175 

Weet  Virgtcia 

Ohio 

Tndiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wificoosin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

SloDsas 

Nebraska 

MisBOori 

Eentacky 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia .................. 

Florida 

Alabama 

13  4S 

13  00 
11  00 

13  00 
15  00 

14  16 

40  56 

78  33 
45  83 

67  50 
30  00 
35  00 

13  50 
13  00 
19  00 
16  66 

85  00 
'40*66 

50  00 

io'ob 

40  00 

■56*60 

40  00 

17  50 
19  00 
17  33 
80  33 
80  60 
30  00 

55  63 

101  85 
70  00 

97  50 
53  50 
35  00 

11  00 
11  66 

11  00 
10  66 

12  33 
10  50 

31  C7 
70  00 
35  71 

45  00 
31  50 
30  00 

13  90 

"io'oo 

13  00 
85  00 

*36'66 

30  00 

i5'66 

30  00 

15  40 
90  00 
17  33 
19  33 
17  90 
15  33 

48  33 
100  00 
.56  67 

70  00 
40  00 
95  00 

Mississippi 

Ijouisiona 

Texiia 

A  rkansns 



Tennessee 

PACIFIC  STATES. 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

60M 

TERBITOUIES. 

Washington 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho..... 



Arizona 

00  00 

i56  66 

Montana 

35  00 
80  00 

Now  Mexico 

15  00 

30  66 

, 

AyERAGES. 

New  England  States 

Middle  States 

17  10 
13  06 
16  36 
11  97 

96  46 
31  77 
34  07 
16  11 

87  00 
30  60 
83  13 
13  45 

86  90 
19  17 
83  99 
17  53 

13  97 
9  01 
19  58 
10  81 

19  85 
15  33 
18  63 
13  35 

18  60 
13  35 
17  86 
1188 

88  39 

14  70 
90  07 

15  30 

Southern  Stat08..«...     . 

...... 

General  average 

14  60 

33  10 

43  93 
50  83 

80  81 

33  50 
40  00 

31  89 

75  63 
73  00 

11  19 

45  79 
88  83 

16  79 

34  88 
31  10 

15  43 

87  50 
96  00 

18  10 

68  33 
45  00 



= 

== 

Pacifio  States 

54  91 
45  50 





Territories 

Average 

50  31 

47  37 

36  35 

74  33 

37  31 

33  99 

96  75 

56  67 
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Table  thawing  ike  average  wages  paid  for  farm  and  oiker  lobar ,  ^o. — Continiied 


States. 


jDaUy 

mW  INGLAND 


Maine 

New  Hampshire . 

TormoDt 

Matsachaeeits. .. 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 


MIDDLX  STATIS. 


New  York 

Kow  Jeraey.... 
PennsylvaniA . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

West  Virginia. 


WE8TSKN  8TATB& 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan  . . 
Wisconsin . 
Minnesota . 

Iowa 

Knnsas  .... 
Nebraska.. 
MisAonri. .. 
Kentncky.. 


80UTHBBM  BTATB8. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina . 
Sontli  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida   

Alabama 

MiM^isaippi 

Lonisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

TeunesMoo 


PACIFIC  STATES. 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon  

TSKEfTORISS. 

Wflnhington 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Ariz<ina 

Montana 

New  Mexico 


AVERAOBS. 

New  England  States . 

Middlo  Staten 

Western  States 

Southern  States 


General  average . 


Ordinary  hands  in  snmmer. 


With  board. 


1860.    1870.    1874. 


10  94 

88 
75 
79 
50 
1  00 


66 

71 

78 

73 

1  01 

1  10 

76 

1  08 

1  00 

67 

64 


900 
3  00 
1  61 


«  25 
1  75 
1  25 


60 


Padflo  States.. 
Territorios...., 


A^rige '    183 


11  18 
1  31 
1  14 
1  15 
83 
1  58 


1  13 

1  23 

1  01 

75 

73 

82 


98 

94 

98 

1  00 

1  04 

1  39 

1  09 

1  04 

1  25 

82 

84 


II  25 
1  00 

87 


1  00 


1  18 
1  13 


62 

84 

1  06 

1  00 


1  00 


54 


75 


1 

1  83; 

1  25 


1  88 
1 

1  94 
200 
1  75 
4  00 
75 


1  00 
1  50 
1  00 


1  25 


Without  board. 


18G0.    1870.    1874. 


•1  10 
1  25 
1  01 
1  13 


90 

1  09 

95 


96 
96 
1  06 
1  02 
.1  41 
1  38 
1  01 
1  50 
1  25 
93 


2  17 
4  00 

1  88 


2  75 
2  75 
1  50 


1  20 
95 

1  03 
67 


96 


1  53 
200 


1  25,     1  00 


1  02 

95 
88 
63 


1  07 

88 

1  12 


|1  54 
1  75 
1  50 
1  58 
1  33 
908 


1  54 
1  72 
1  47 
1  25 
1  04 
1  13 


128 

1  32 
1  43 
1  45 
1  40 
1  86 
1  .•>2 
1  50 
1  88 
1  14 
1  15 


97 

70 

78 

81 

75 

88 

1  2) 

1  11 

1  00 

1  14 

1  01 


2  15 
2  67 
1  75 


237 
2  4C 
2  75 
2  2.'5 
9  33 
5  00 
I  50 


1  63 

1  36 

1  45 

94 


87 


94j     1  35 


1  17 
1  25 


1  21 


2  6d 
2  00 


2  19 
2  6 


9  43 


|1  69 
1  62 
1  50 


1  50 


1  71 
1  58 
1  25 
1  00 


1  07 
1  23 
1  43 
1  40 


1  00 


76 
"i'50 


1  00 

75 

1  25 

75 


50 


200 
2  50 
1  6 


1  75 


1  75 


1  58 
1  30 


Ordinary  hands  in  winter. 


With  board. 


I860.  1870.  1874. 


$0  63 
63 
57 
67 
40 
75 


46 
50 
51 


10  94 
94 
88 
92 
67 
1  17 


70 
70 
73 
74 
73 

1  03 
76 
84 

1  00 
65 
64 


1  31  1  22 
3  00  1  59 
1  36    94 


2  00 
1  25 
1  00 


50 


1  00 

1  25 

2  00 
1  50 

1  33 

2  5U 

50 


1  89 
1  19' 


1  25 
1  44 


Without  board. 


1660.  1870.  1874. 


10  89 
10  87    94 

87,    86 
1  00    92 
67 


43 


50 


75 
1  50 
1  25 


75 


75 


I  17 
75 


81 

84 

87 

94 

1  13 

1  07 

87 

1  50 

1  00 

66 

75 


65 


49 


1  70 
4  00 
1  56 


250 
2  13 
1  50 


1  00 


78 


2  42 

1  78 


54^  1  35    96  2  10  1  90  2  14 


II  21 

1  25  11  31 
125  137 


1 

1  17 
1  50 


1  19 
1  37 
1  17 
1  00 

8-2 
90 


100 
1  04 
I  11 
1  13 
1  10 
1  49 
1  18 
1  30 
1  50 
90 
92 


1  17 


1  19 
1  00 
1  02 


7« 


1  01 

89 

1  90 


1  70 

2  17 
1  45 


1  50 
1 

2  75 
2r,0 
1  92 
325 
1  00 


1  27 

1  08 

1  15 

76 


1  06 


2  03 


75 


75 


75 


1  35 

75 


200 
2  50 
900 


100 


1  25 


1  98 
99 
96 
82 


1  01 


1  77  2  17 


2  19 
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TdbU  shotving  the  average  ioagea  paid  for  farm  and  other  lahorj  ^c — CoDtioned. 


Ordinary  hands  in  summer. 

Ordinary  hands  in  winter. 

States. 

With  board. 

Withont  board. 

With  board. 

Without  bOMxL 

1860. 

1870. 

1874.' 

1860. 

1870. 

1874. 

IMO. 

1870. 

1874. 

1860. 

1870.  '  1874. 

MonUdy  wage; 

NEW  BNOLAND  STATES. 

Maine 

114  44 

13  34 
13  66 
17  28 

ISO  67 
19  00 
23  00 

120  00 
18  7.5 
\A  no 

922  37 
22  00 
22  67 
28  57 
20  00 

Ill  44 

900 
10  50 
1100 

8  00 
800 

9  48 

7  00 

8  64 
700 
4  00 

117  67112  OOlSO  75 

New  UnmDsbii'e 

12  66    19  67|  14  50 

17  00,  16  50   17  00 

18  60    12  50    21  5? 

Vermont 

1    .  .. 

Mniw«cbn8etts .,,-,,.,., 

24  lo!  22  50 

1 

Ithodo  Island  ...  .   ....  . 

12  00.  ifi  on! 

I8O0L.. 

18  00 

Connecticat  

13  00 
11  S3 

9  n 

11  52 
10  0* 

5  00 

10  01 

12  91 

13  09 

13  64 
12  30 

14  90 

12  64 

13  00 

14  2.-> 

15  00 

11  84 
10  70 

8  04 
700 

6  67 
950 

19  33 

19  88 
19  33 
18  57 

15  00 
11  71 

16  00 

17  33 

18  48 

19  03 
18  50 

16  76 

20  55 

18  85 

19  67 

20  25 

17  00 
15  29 

10  09 
9  10 

10  67 

11  89 

10  00 

11  64 

14  67 

15  25 
14  60 
14  80 
13  98 

30  53 
40  00 
28  25 

37  50 
33  00 
30  00 
55  00 
41-67 
57  50 
25  00 

15  00 

24  92 

16  00 

17  04 
10  00 

16*67 

16  29 
16  44 
19  45 

2000 

16  00 

17  00 



925 
12  00 
15  00 
10  0) 

14  3:) 

15  46 
12  80 
14  bD 

9  00 
0  21 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

New  York 

18  98 

17  17 
20  00 

"Too 

15  41 

18  21 

19  02 

19  87 

20  56 
24  65 
22  71 

19  33 
24  00 

20  00 

15  25 

16  11 

12  35 

10  00 

11  17 

13  33 

10  .'SO 

\s  ni 

10  00   13  M 

Pennsf  ivania 

13  24 

14  931 

Delaware                  . 



Maryland.  .  ......... 

15*66 
19  V) 

600 
13  45 

15  fi9 

• 

Weot  VirgiDia 

8  17:  13  <6 

WE8TE1W  STATES. 

Ohio 

10  43 

11  14 
10  02 

10  2.^ 

12  94 
1  00 

11  06 
11  50 
15  00 
10  20 

989 

702 

6  50 
5  83 

7  40 

13  04 

** 

lufliana 

15  03    13  44'  10  48 
15  00   14  .'U    15  70 

Illinois 

1 

Micbijran 

13  77 

14  CO 

15  89 
14  04 
14  83 

16  00 
14  45 
12  58 

7  81 
7  00 

13  00 
10  00 
17  00 

895 

17  62 
21  63 
20  14 

19  00 

20  00 
20  00 
13  50 
13  83 

12  11 
7  6f. 
9.W 

11  33 

1 

"W'ijjconsiD 

MinDesota 

...... 

Iowa    

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

SOUTHKBN  STATES. 
Vir;rinia 

North  Carolina    . 

*    ( 

South  Carolina 

^67  s6  66 

8  75   10  on 

Georgia 



t 

Florida 

10  00 
0  21 

Alabama 

9  60 
11  00 
966 

10  66 

11  00 
9  20 

30  45 
70  00 
37  00 

50  00 
30  00 
20  00 

11  00 
10  00 
15  00 

12  00 

iooo 
'46  00 

40  00 
32*50 

13  20 
19  00 

14  00 
17  66 
17  80 
13  00 

43  33 

100  00 

8  40 
10  00 
10  33 

8  66 
8  47 

26  87 

It  on 

11  60 
90  00 

15  00 

16  00 
13  40 

12  30 

.13  00 
87  50 

Mississippi 

10  83; 

12  56   15  00 

13  00   12  00{ 

11  00 1 

Louisiana  . 

Texas 

Arlcansas 

Teonehsee 

10  65 
96  61 

66*66 

93  Ui 

PACIPIC  STATES. 

California 

NcT»;la 

60  OO;  30  00 
32  00  23  9.-1 

Oregon 

51  00 

62  50 
55  00 

45  OOj 

TBBRITORIES. 
"Washington 

its  00 

Colorado         .          * 

15*00 

€«  T-\' 

97  50 
92  90 

Dakot<i 

38  00 

15  00  i^  00  -  _         1 

Idiho 

1 

35  00  30  nol 

Arizona 

25  00 
S5  00 

M(>T)taT1A             . 

40  00 
30  00 

.m  on 

New  Mexico 

20  00   10  00 

IS  f)<    1i  A-} 

■  .•  •■ 

9  66 

AVKRAOES. 

New  England  States 

Middle  Stat e8 

13  79 
9  71 

13  12 
9  23 

SO  68 
16  75 
18  3:1 
12  43 

18  60 

16  93 

17  53 
11  58 

S3  12 
15  77 
19  97 
14  15 

18  36 
12  71 
17  60 
12  89 



7  3h|  12  4.-);  12  20 
11  04'  14  4?   13  37 

8  19,  10  04    12  71 

Western  States 

Sontbem  Statt^s 

_ 

General  average 

11  46 

17  05 

16  16 

18  25 

9  07.  13  34   13  17 

15  39 

.... 



Pacific  States 

45  82 
33  33 

3'>  9:J 
39  95 

40  00 
35  62 

ItTi 

64  78 
51  83 

39  62  26  62  60  00 
15  00  25  39  23  12 

56  83 
25  00 

1 

Territories 



Average 

39  58 

36  44 

58.31 

27  31 

96  00,  41  56 

1 

40  92, • 
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Table  shatDing  the  average  wages  paid  for  farm  and  other  laJwrf  ^c — ContiDned. 


States. 


Common  laborers  at  other  than  form- work. 


With  board. 


1860.       1870.       1874. 


WithotLt  board. 


1860.       1870.       1874. 


Female  servints. 


■yVith  board. 


1860.        1870.      1874. 


Daily  vHigeg, 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 


Maine 

l(uw  Hampabire. 

Vermont 

MaKsacbuserta  ... 

Rhode  Irtl.ind 

Counecticat 


MIDDLE  8TATK8. 


NewTork 

New  .Jersey 

Pennsylvania . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

West  Virginia  . 


WE8TEBX  STATES. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois  — 
Micbij^n . . . 
Wisconsin  . 
Minnesota . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Nebraska  . . 
Miasonri  ... 
Kentucky.. 


SOUTHEBir  STATES. 


Virjrinia 

North  Carolina . 
Sonth  Carolina  . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Lonisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Tejinessee 


PACIFIC  STATES. 


California 

Nevada 

Oregon  

TERBITOBIES. 

Washington 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Arizona 

Montana 

New  Mexico 


AVRBAQES. 

New  England  States  . 

Middle  Stiite» 

Western  States 

Sonthem  States 


General  avenge. 


Pacific  Stites  . 
Territories 


Average. 


10  80 

88 

eo 

60 
1  00 


79 
81 
87 
82 
89 
80 
84 
1  19 
1  ^ 
TJ 
78 


II  19 
1  :il 
1  19 
1  15 
1  00 
1  67 


1  Sd 
1  20 
1  16 
1  00 
75 
95 


1  08 
1  16 
1  14 
1  08 
1  08 
1  34 
1  23 
1  38 
1  50 
98 
1  04 


72 


ei  37 
1  25 
1  25 


1  00 


1  19 
1  17 


1  00 
*92 


97 

84 

1  13 

1  50 


1  00 

*i  66 


67 


80 


1  66 
3  50 
1  71 


200 
2  50 


50 


91 

95 
1  25 

9.* 
1  01 

80 


1  78 

2  18 
1  50 


1  88 

1  82 

2  21 
250 
2  25 
5  00 
1  00 


1  00 
1  50 
1  00 


1  00 


1  25 
"*75 


59 


1  25 
1  06 
1  18 


1  22 

1  05 

1  07 

62 


99 


fl  14 
1  12 
1  08 
1  15 


1  21 
1  07 
1  19 


1  08 
1  06 
1  19 
1  20 
1  19 
1  05 
1  13 
1  75 
1  62 
1  03 


9a 

1  00 
83 


1  96 

4  12 

5  12 


250 
3  5i 


1  00 


1  06 

99 

1  21 

82 


02 


11  54 

1  ei 

1  44 

1  60 
1  50 
S  17 


1  67 
1  04 
1  65 
1  56 
1  08 
127 


1  49 
1  56 
1  60 
1  57 
1  54 
1  75 
1  69 

1  87 

2  13 
1  48 
1  39 


1  01 
82 
1  01 
1  09 
70 
1  21 
1  45 
1  70 
1  27 
1  39 
1  15 


2  31 
300 
2  12 


2  50 

2  50 

3  00 
3  50 
3  25 
6  00 
1  50 


|1  50 
i  87 
1  50 
1  67 


150 


1  53 
1  44 

1  4U 


$0  38 
38 
32 
41 
25 


10  50 
46 


1  50 


1  29 
1  25 
1  5S 
1  75 


1  25 


90 

*i'66 


50 


69 
75 
56 
50 

'31 


45 
40 
49 
50 


50 


29 


75 

75 

1  62 


50 


250 
250 
2  0U 


1  50 
'i'25 
*i  25 


1  19 
4  00 
1  15 


1  50 

2.75 

50 


25 

'so 


1  00 
1  00 


1  68 
1  48 
1  64 
1  16 


1  61 

1  47 

1  41 

92 


229 
1  67 


1  8i2 

2  38 


1  IT  i 

1  00  j 


273 
2  33 


1  49 


2  48 

3  18 


1  36 


34 


233 
1  33 


2  11 

1  25 


1  98 


2  10 


1  08         2  53 


2  8:1 


1  83 


1  63 


49 
56 
44 
35 


00 
63 


81 
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Table  ilunoing  the  average  wages  paid  for  farm  and  other  labor,  ^—Continaed. 


L 


Common  laboters  at  other  than  frtrm-work. 

Female  senrants. 

Btotei. 

Withbonrd. 

Without  board. 

With  board. 

1860. 

1870. 

1874. 

1860. 

18W. 

1874. 

1660. 

1870. 

1874. 

NEW  BNOLAMD  BTAnS. 

Maine 

115  63 
10  00 

14  40 
19  11 
12  00 
16  00 

15  24 

12  00 

13  80 

119  11 

17  00 

22  50 
26  50 
90  00 

23  33 

20  10 

18  80 
20  07 
16  00 
11  50 

20  67 

18  00 

21  3d 

22  45 
20  28 

20  42 

22  89 

21  10 

23  20 
2150 
21  60 

19  27 

11  98 

11  70 

12  00 

14  14 
16  00 

16  85 

17  00 
19  70 

16  20 

17  70 

15  26 

34  81 
40  00 
30  00 

35  00 

36  43 
40  00 
73  33 
60  00 
70  00 
25  00 

20  00 

"iioo 

25  33 
11  00 
19  28 
10  00 

"iioo* 

18  80 
17  00 
24  25 

10  80 
**"8*66* 

$20  62 
16  00 
2100 
29  57 
94  00 

$8  50 
7-33 
600 
656 
600 
600 

506 
4  64 
482 
400 
200 
450 

539 
612 

66U 
6  06, 
6  17 
597 
579 
760 
13  00 
4  67 
6  10 

404 
360 
528 
550 

$10  89 
11  12 
10  £0 
10  20 

i$U  00 

"N"ow  HamiMihireT ., ^ 

$35  00 

12  00 

VerraoDt 

10  95 

MftASAiihiiafittfl  .............. 

lailA 

lUiodelaland 

12  00  • 

CoDneoticat ................. 

10  50  i    8  00 

MlDDUt  STATEa 

Kew  York 

21  78 
19  50 
90  56 

955 
683 
788 
800 
783 
636 

8  53 

10  6D 

New  Jeraev 

10  40 

PeDDsylvania •• 

Delaware   ........  ..^w...... 

b  40 

4  00 

MnTyIan<l  -,-, 

500 
4  10 

14  31 
14  62 

12  90 

13  82 
16  46 

13  44 

14  05 
21  50 
20  00 
16  00 

12  43 

10  15 
834 
10  33 

13  33 

700 
90  54 

18  86 

20  17 

21  37 

22  25 

24  59 
22  67 
21  25 
31  67 

25  00 

18  00 

19  96 

15  32 
12  00 
14  17 
19  33 

West  Virginia 

7  6* 

WESTERN  STATES. 

Ohio 

...... 

7  93 

Indiana 

9  11  ;    8  55 

UliDois 

9  45     10  If* 

Michigan 

9  91 

8  85 
.     8  98 

9  31 
950 

14  SO 
7  55 
807 

548 
500 

7  40 
695 
700 

8  31 
10  43 
10  05 

650 
086 
662 

97  89 
33  33 
92  75 

29  00 
25  05 
20  00 
40  00 
40  00 
50  00 
10  00 

12  00 

Wisoocsin 

900 

Minnesota  r  *r  T --T 

Iowa 

80i 

Kansas -. 

Nebraska 

Missonri 

Kentnck  V 

80UTHBBN  STATES. 

Virginia 

4  60 

North  Cnrolina 

7  00 

fionth  Carolina 

8  00 

Georgia 

700 

Florida 

Alitbaina   ........... ........ 

14  17 

13  00 

14  50 
10  00 
12  67 
10,00 

42  86 
Td  33 
36  33 

900 
10  00 
22  50 

18  67 

19  00 
22  25 

17  00 

18  40 
15  13 

47  50 
100  00 
60  00 

700 
600 
700 
800 
800 
460 

27  08 
52  50 
30  00 

30  00 
32  14 
18  00 

7  50 

Mississippi 

500 

Lonisiana 

14  00 

Texas 

14  00 

A.rkansas 

Tennessee    ...  ............. 

9  00 

PACIFIC  STATES. 

California 

Ke  vada - 

30  00 

'^^regon 

60  00 

30  00 

TEBBIT0B1E8. 

R^ashington -. .......... 

Colorado  ................ 

34  00 
25  00 

"27*56' 

51  00 
35  00 

Dakota 

loot 

Idaho  

30  00 

Arizona 

MontrAna  . . . .^r* ^--,,^».. 

50  00 
16  00 

woe 

New  Mexico 

12  00 

18  go 

800 

601 

AVBRAOEB. 

Now  Enzlsad  states 

Middle  States 

14  52 

10  03 

15  41 

11  65 

21  41 
17  86 
21  12 
15  32 

20  00 
15  92 
20  02 
12  06 

22  24 
17  88 
22  34 
17  13 

673 
4  17 
668 
6  12 

10  87 
608 
9  43 

10'80 

808 

Western  States 

9« 

Southern  States 

7  79      648 

General  average 

12  90 

.  18  92 

17  00 

19  90 

593 

904  1 

9  16 

Pacific  States 

50  84 
23  67 

34  94 

48  54 

"3116" 

69  16 
34  67 

36  53 
22  04 

27  99 
29  58  1 

30  00 

rerritories 

«  » 

Avcnifje 

37  26 

41  74 

31  16 

51  92 

29  90 

28  78  ,  «1S 

1 
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II.— MECHANICAL  LABOR. 

Jhible  showing  fhe  average  daily  wages^  without  hoardy  paid  in  the  several  States  and  sections  to 
persons  employed  in  the  under-mentioned  trades  in  the  respective  years  1800,  1870,  and  1H74. 

1- 


Stales. 


HEW  EKGLAKD  STATED. 

MrIdo 


ICew  Hanipehire 

Vormont , 

Mas«»acbii8(3tts 

libudti  iRlilnd 

CoDDecticxit 


fl  97 
2  Of 
2  21 
1  91 
1  50 
1  C 


MIDDLE  STATES. 


3f  ew  York  .... 
New  Jersey  ... 
PeoDsylvaiiia . 

IVlaware ., 

Haryland    

West  VirgiDia. 


WBSTERK   STATES. 


Obio , 

lodiona  — 
niioois.... 
Micbignn.. 
'Wisconsio . 
Minnesota  . 

Iowa , 

Konsas 

Nebraska  . . 
Missouri  ... 
Kentucky. 


60UTHEKN  STATES. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 


PACinO  STATES. 

California 

Nevada  

Oregon 

TBBBrrOBIES. 

Washington 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho  

Arizona 

Montana 

New  Mexico , 


ATERAOES. 

New  England  Stages. . 

Middle  States 

Western  States 

Soathem  States 

6«nera]  average 

Pacific  States  (gold) . . 
Territories  (gold)  — 

Average 


Blacksmiths. 


i8(K).  1870.  Itf74. 


1-2  7! 
U  00 
2  8c 
2  95 
2  5U 
2  92 


1  66 
i  48 
1  47 
1  50 
1  50 


1  75 

1  93 

2  02 
S  10 
228 

1  90 

2  17 
2 
2  50 
2  03 
2  03 


1  40 
1  50 
1  67 

1 


2  30 

2  70 

3  66 
9  50 
2  60 
2  03 


4 

6  80 
4  50 


8  50 
5  25 
2  35 


2  50 


1  89 

1  55 

2  13 
2  12 


1  92 


5  1 

4  63 


4  90 


$2  37 
3  44 

2  Pf 
2  83 


2  74 

3  60 
2  43 
2  50 
2  21 
2  48 


2  48 
2  60 
2  79 
2  78 

2  71 

3  03 
3  01 
3  29 
3  50 
2  78 
2  74 


3 

8  04 
225 
3  71 
3  35 
8  93 
3  30 

2  86 

3  11 
3  21 
3  70 


4  10 

5  50 
3  88 


12  30 
2  50 
2  63 
2  42 

1  75 

2  00 


2  64 
2  96 

2  32 

3  00 
2  50 
2  5U 


8  20 
350 
3  50 
300 


4  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  50 
3  35 


300 
6  00 
500 


4  00 


5  00 
4  88 

3  50 

6  00 

6  00 

7  00  4  00 

4  00  3  7f 


3  50 
3  75 


3  64 

2  49 

3  68 
3  68 


3  72 


4  49 

5  20 


388 
3  65 
3  66 
3 


3  79 


4  67 
3  80 


4  85;  4  23 


Bricklayers  or 
niasous. 


1860.  1670.  1874. 


Cabinct>  makers 


1860.  1870.  1874. 


$3  t5$3  50 ei  8612  71 12  12|1  74 


Coopers. 


186a  1870.  1874. 


202 
1  58 

1  6U 

2  00 

1  5 . 

2  16 


3  16 
2  60 

2  rs 

2  41 
254 
2  41 

2  4- 

3  17 
3  50 
2  71 
2  68 


1  75 
1  83 
1  71 

3  56 


225 

2  60 

3  33 
8  94 
3  83 
3  28 


4  96 
680 

5  42 


800 
6  50 
3  25 


3  00 


3  87 
1  83 
3  07 
3  41 


3  30 


5  73 
5  19 


a  69i  3  87 
3  56  3  75 
3  90  3  67 
3  00... 
3  5ti 


3  64 

2  80 

3  00 

4  00 
3  50 
3  03 


3  37 
3  61 
3  50 
3  48 
3  26 


3  69  3  00 


3  63 
3  92 
485 
3  70 
3  81 


369 
2  41 

2  90 

3  00 
385 
3 

3  52 
336 
3  96 
355 


4  61 

5  87 
5  00 


6  00 

6  06 
5  00 
9  00 

7  50 
900 
4  00 


3  50 
3  33 
3  66 
3  09 


3  40 


5  16 

6  65 


5  96 


3  23 
3  34 

2  89 

3  .V) 

4  00 
2  95 


306 
3  25 
369 


3  50 


400 
3  50 


800 
3  00 
8  50 
3  50 


3  50 
3  75 
300 
450 
3  82  408 


5  50 

6  03 
5  00 


5  00 


3  50 
550 


5  00 
4  00 


3  45 
332 
337 
3  30 


1  63 

2  19 
2  00 
200 
1  75 


1  77 
1  32 
1  Z'i 

1  50 

2  50 
1  66 


1 

1  84 
1  97 
1  8c 
8  01 
1  96 
3  10 
3  00 
3  50 
3  10 
I  84 


1 

1  50 

2  17 
308 


8  63 
3  12 
350 
885 
8  71 
2S9 


3  75 

6  es 

4  41 


6  00 
4  87 


250 


1  91 

1  68 

2  11 

3  31 


3  33  3  00 


5  50|  5  01 
4  CO  4  46 


5  05  4  74 


2  56,  3  00 

3  12,  2  68 

2  75,  3  16 

3  25 
8  88 


3  74  8  55 
3  3d  2  65 
2  19!  2  91 
2  50i  3  00 
2  40  3  00 
2  46  2  81 


8  38 
8  55 
8  60 
8  67 

2  55 

3  47 

2  60 

3  18 
3  75 
2  66 
8  63 


8  84 
862 
883 


2  00 

2  50 

3  50 


300 
8  75 


1 
8  50 


3  75 


8  14 
8  06 
8  57 
3  58 
2  85 
8  80 
8  72 

2  71 

3  25 
303  300 
3  63  3  63 


8  50 
8  50 


3  87 
5  67 
3  68 


4  50 

5  13 

600 

6  00 

7  00 
4  00 


8  88 
8  45 
3  75 
8  61 


8  67 


3  00 


4  00 


300 


3  00 
5  50 


4  00 

8  75 


8  79 
3  82 
3  56 
8  95 


2  78 


4  54  3  50 

5  44  3 


4  99,  3  57 


1  75 

2  13 

2  25 
1  56 

3  00 


1  64 
1  34 
1  31 

(*) 
1  50 
1  53 


1  58 
1  62 
3  00 
1  70 
803 
1  86 
1  95 
3  88 


12  67  $2  12 
A  00,  2  67 


800 
168 


1  55 
1  00 
1  56 
1  44 


350 
350 
8  37 
350 
3  25 
1  78 


4  00 


4  12 


5  00 


3  00 


1  90 
1  46 
1  95 
1  95 


1  82 


4  06 
4  00 


4  03 


3  17 
3  19 

2  50 

3  00 


2  75 
2  37 


2  66  2  19 

2  35  3  00 

2  59  2  22 

2  50  2  00 

2  25  3  00 

2  64  2  19 


2  30 
2  41 
2  44 
2  48 
2  36, 
2  66 

2  61 

3  37 
3  62 
3  61 
3  71 


3  13 
1  75 
3  18 
3  43 
3  00 
3  72 
3  00 
300 
3  58 
3  00 
3  49 


3  75 
5  64 
3  63 


400 
5  33 

3  50 
500 
5  50 
600 

4  00 


Curpentors. 


1860.  1870.  1874. 


$2  00  $2  43 

1  75.  2  63 

2  Oo^  B7 
1  98  ^  25 
1  50;  2  50 
1  67!  3 


$2  75 

2  94 

3  00 
3  02 


2  12 
2  25 
2  75 
2  50 

2  00 

3  00 


2  50 
8  90 


1  63 


3  00 


3  98 
8  50 
8  69 
8  57 


3  00 


3  00 
8  50 


4  00 


300 


3  48 
2  43 
2  50 
2  63 


4  41  4  00 
4  76  3  00 


1  74  3  10 

1  GO  2  75 
1  59,  2  U6 
1  50  2  75 
1  501  2  43 
1  73:  2  35 


I  78  2  73 

1  63   2  83 

2  03;  2 

1  DO  2  77 

2  13;  2  72 

1  80 1  2  02 

2  01  2  90 
2  75  3  10 
2  50  3  88 
2  05j  2  «5 
2  28   3  22 


I  74'  2  50 
1  50,  2  29 


1  90 

2  13 


3  25 


2  60 

2  68 
250 

3  00 
2  70;  3  75 
2  25   3  14 


2  12 
>141 
329 


3  95 
7  00 

4  50 


6  00 
4  38 
3  25 


3  00 


1  83 

1  61 

2  10 

3  13 


1  92 


5  I 
4  16 


4  58  3  50  4  66 


3  43 
3  25 
3  13 


4  14 

5  75 
4 


500 

5  05 

3  75 

6  to 

6  50 

7  50 

4  00 


2  79 
259 
2  96 
2  95 


4  65 

5  40 


^03 


2  65 
2  75 
•.4  37 
2  75 
2  50 
2  50 


2  33 
2  33 

2  87 


2  50 
2.'i« 

a  00 


3  00 
3  20 


1  70 

2  75 
2  50 
2  75 


3  85 
2  50 

2  50 

3  00 
2  75 


3  00 
6  00 
400 


450 


2  50 
5  00 


500 
4  25 


8  93 

2  59 

3  73 
3  58 


3  69 


4  33 
4  35 


4  89 


*  Piecework. 
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States. 


NBW  ENGLAND  8TATBB. 


MaiDO 

New  Hampshire. 

Verraout ...  

Mtiasnchnsetts  — 
Kbode  Ishiud  . . . . , 
Connecticat 


MIDDLE  STATES. 


New  York 

Now  Jersey 

PeuDsylvania... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

West  Virginia., 


WESTERN  STATES. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

niiuois 

Michigan . . 
Wisconsin . 
Minnesota . 
Iowa  ...... 

Kansas 

Nebraska.. 
Missouri. .. 
Kentnoky  . 


SOUTH  BBN  STATES. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina  , 
Sontli  Carolina. . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Mississippi 

Arkonsaa 

Tonheesee 


PACIFIC  STATES. 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

TEBBITOBIES. 

Washington 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Arizona 

Montana 

New  Mexico 


AVEBAGES. 

New  Encland  States 

Middle  States 

Western  Statues 

Southern  States 

(General  average 

Psclflo  States  (cold) 

Territories  (gold) 

Average 


Painters. 


ISGa    1870.    1874. 


$199 

1  75 

2  04 
1  94 
I  50 
1  67 


I  77 
1  75 
1  85 
1  50 
1  50 
1  84 


1  94 

1  96 

2  03 

1  90 

2  08 
1  96 

1  93 

2  55 
2  50 
2  46 
2  17 


1  80 
1  50 

1  85 

2  13 


2  50 
2  50 
2  50 
2  00 
2 '42 
2  36 


4  06 
7  80 
4  34 


6  00 
4  37 
2  50 


3  00 


1  80 

1  70 

2  13 
2  16 


1  95 


5  40 
3  97 


12  69 
3  00 
3  00 
2  84 
2  75 
292 


3  01 
2  65 
2  52 
2  50 
2  50 
2  70 


2  71 
2  78 
2  77 
2  68 
2  71 
2  92 

2  78 

3  21 

4  00 
3  03 
2  96 


2  40 
2  34 
2  40 
2  75 

2  25 

3  09 
3  36 
3  05 
3  32 
3  11 
2  86 


4  07 

5  80 
4  10 


5  50 

5  15 
4  50 
9  00 

6  75 

7  50 
4  00 


$2  50 
2  75 
2  62 
263 


2  87 
2  65 
2  96 

2  81 


2  82 


4  66 
6  06 


536 


263 
2  92 

2  43 
300 

3  00 
2  40 


229 
2  37 
2  56 


2  76 

3  00 
2  50 


3  00 
290 


1  63 
3  00 

2  50 
2  75 


250 
2  50 


300 
2  83 


4  00 

5  00 
4  50 


5  00 


3  00 
500 


4  OU 
3  50 


267 
2  73 
2  67 
2  59 


4  50 
400 


4  25 


Plaaterers. 


1860.  1670.  1874. 


12  27 
200 
2  65 
2  42 
1  75 
1  92 


2  11 

1  84 

1  76 

2  00 
2  00 
208 


2  08 
2  33 
2  49 
2  30 
2  49 
2  33 
2  47 
2  69 
400 
2  71 
2  37 


I  71 
1  67 
1  90 
1  94 


2  67 
2  50 

2  87 

3  50 
2  67 
2  32 


4  75 
7  80 
560 


6  00 
5  87 
3  00 


4  00 


2  17 

1  97 

2  57 
2  37 


227 


6  03 

4  72 


5  39 


•3  28 
325 
3  63 

3  84 
3  00 
3  42 


3  72 

2  00 

3  15 

2  50 

3  58 
3  15 


3  57 
3  35 
3  38 
3  40 
3  17 
3  50 

3  37 

4  13 
3  95 
3  70 
3  53 


2  62 
2  46 

2  70 

3  06 
20C 
3  42 
3  77 

3  18 

4  11 
3  32 
3  32 


4  72 
6  83 

5  00 


6  00 

6  43 

7  50 
11  00 

8  50 

9  00 
4  00 


$3  50 
369 
300 
3  33 


3  40 
3  17 
3  55 
3  11 


3  31 


5  52 
7  49 


6  51 


II  70 
1  84 
1  44 
1  72 


3  07 
3  17 

2  74 

3  75 
3  25 
2  58 


2  64 
300 
338 


4  00 


3  00 


350 
3  10 


200 
300 
2  50 
950 


300 
3  50 
3  00 
3  00 
3  16 


5  00 

6  00 
500 


5  00 


3  50 
6  00 


5  00 
3  00 


338 
309 
323 

2  85 


3  14 


Shoemakers. 


1860.  1870.  1874. 


1  37 


1  52 

1  83 

1  35 
(-) 

2  00 
1  57 


1  59 
1  64 
1  98 

1  54 

2  13 
1  86 

1  85 

2  12 

3  00 
2  00 
1  96 


1  44 
1  06 
1  68 
1  75 


2  00 

1  90 

2  33 

1  50 

2  08 
2  90 


3  88 
5  88 
3  95 


5  00 
4  00 
3  50 


1  61 
1  65 
1  97 
1  81 


76 


5  33  4  57 
4  50  4  17 


4  91  4  37 


12  46 
258 
2  31 
2  09 
2  25 
225 


230 
230 
264 
(*) 
2  90 
225 


230 
2  27 
234 
2  43 
226 
2  66 

2  46 
298 

3  43 
2  64 
256 


1  86 

1  69 

2  00 
236 
200 
2  65 

2  81 
267 

3  00 
297 
2  45 


3  82 

4  75 
350 


400 
483 

3  25 

6  00 
5  67 

7  00 

4  00 


12  50 
2  50 
2  SO 
225 


2  42 
9  34 
2  58 
2  41 


2  44 


409 
4  96 


4  49 


936 
1  96 
1  78 
900 
250 
269 


908 
295 
9  31 


1  95 
950 
1  50 


250 
950 


1  58 
300 
950 
950 


9p0 


2  00 
933 


400 
350 


300 
495 


4  00 
9  50 


2  44 
2  20 
9  11 
927 


925 


3  7S 
3  44 


3  59 


StoiM^mttea. 


I860.  187a  vm, 


i#2  32 
2  12 
2  25 
250 
2  00 
9  13 


2  17 

1  92 

2  01 

1  50 

2  00 
2  18 


928 
925 
9  40 
925 
9  75 
9  43 
9  36 

3  95 

4  00 
9  OS 
9tf5 


2  00 
1  56 
267 
9  18 


350 
3  SO 
3  17 
1  50 
9  49 
953 


4  95 
700 

5  40 


6  00 
5  87 


4  00 


13  41 
3  18 

3  31 

4  05 
350 
363 


387 
300 
324 
4  50 
975 
3  11 


325 
3  17 
3  51 
3  13 
3  19 
379 
353 
408 
363 
312 
3» 


9  94 
967 
9  75 
3S0 
200 
400 
4  00 
425 
3  40 
3  44 
327 


468 
604 
500 


600 
6  21 
4  00 
11  00 
8  50 
900 
400 


»29 
I  96 
9  €9 
9  91 


3  51 
3  41 
350 
329 


9  35     343 


5  78 
5  29 


5  54 


524 
696 


6  10 


*  Piecework. 
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Whoolwri^htn. 


8tat4)8. 


NBW  ENGLAND  8TATE8. 


Midne 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Ifassachasotts . .. 

£hode  luland 

CoQueoticnt 


MIDDLE  STATES. 


New  York 

New  Joi-sey 

Ponntiylvania . . 

Delaware 

Mar\-lnDd 

Weet  Virplnia 


WESTERN  STATES. 


Ohio 

Indiana.... 

Illinois 

Michi;^n  . . 
Wisconsin . 

MiOQOSOtA  . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Nebraska.. 
Missouri... 
KentQcky . 


SOUTHERN  STATES. 


Vlrpnia 

North  Carolina  . 
Booth  Carolina. . 

Gcorc:ia 

Flotiki 

AJab.ima 

Lrouifeiaua 

Texas 

Mississippi 

Arkans:rs   

Tennefsee 


PACIFIC  STATES. 

California 

Nevada 

Ore^n  

TERRrrORIKS. 

Waehin^on 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Arizona 

Montana 

New  Mexico 


AVERAGES. 

New  England  States. 

Middlo  States 

Western  States 

Soutberu  St-ites 


General  average. 

Pacific  States  (cold) ... 
Territori<;8  (gold) 


Average. 


*  Piecework. 
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LABOR  IN   EUROPE   AND   AMERICA. 
IIL— FACTORY  LABOR 


OOTTONMELLS. 


Before  giving  the  rates  of  wages  paid  iu  the  cotton-mills  of  the  United 
States  it  may  be  well  to  present  a  statement  showing  the  number  and 
capacity  of  cotton  mills  in  the  country  and  the  consumption  of  cotton 
in  the  year  ended  July  1,  1874,  which  is  condensed  irom  an  article 
in  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  of  November  21, 1874. 


states. 


^8 

r 


IS- 


s 

b 


a- 
I" 


'1 

Is 


'J 


NORTHERN  STATES. 

Maine 

New  Hampsblre 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Mai-yland 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Minnesota 

Total  Northern.... 

*  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Total  Southern  .... 

BECAPrrULATION. 

Total  Northern 

Total  Southern 

Grand  total 


24 
4S 

10 

194 

115 

104 

55 

17 

60 

8 

31 

5 

4 

1 


12,415 

20,422 

1,274 

71,202 

24,706 

18,170 

12,476 

2,070 

9,772 

796 

2,299 

236 

618 

24 


609,898 

855,189 

58.948 

3,769,692 

1, 336,  842 

908,202 

580,917 

150,968 

452,064 

47.976 

110.260 

20,410 

22,988 

3,400 


Ko. 

25.23 

23.43 

29.75 

28.55 

35.20 

31.40 

32. 

29.30 

17.51 

22.24 

11.  ."lO 

11.83 

14.56 

3. 


Weekf. 
50.71 
51.46 
4a  34 
49.89 
4a  10 
48.45 
47.70 
51. 

42L80 
49.66 
47.35 
36.80 
47.44 
52. 


Pounds, 
59.67 
69.89 
46.34 
5a  93 
4X51 
53.43 
42.2^ 
53.50 
84. 
66.14 

174.34 
89  49 

159. 
99.41 


Pounds. 
36,473,547 
59, 759, 468 

2,rJ4.167 

203,325,299 

58, 146, 985 

48.514,613 

24,536.249 

8. 078, 647 
37. 989, 726 

3, 174, 174 
19.i»J,703 

1, 8*26,  .304 

3,671,227 
338,000 


BaUs. 

78.607 

12a,  7« 

5,895 

438i.901 

125. 317 

104,557 

5i;«8e 

17, 411 

81,8Ti 

6^841 

41,430 

3.ajC 

7,912 

7S8 


660 


176,480 


8,927,754 


28.56 


49.33 


56.86 


507,790.099 


1,094.387 


1,360 

28 

3,934 

42 

300 

348 

382 

1,055 

1,238 

1,014 

230 

1,564 


57,594 
1.256 
137,330 
10,500 
15,000 
15,150 
18,056 
55,498 
62,872 
47.058 
10,225 
56,490 


10.50 
12. 

12.71 
6.26 
12. 

11.33 
10.75 
12.08 
13.36 
12.32 
12. 
16. 


4a  37 

51. 

47.77 

49.24 

47.02 

39.29 

49.66 

46.52 

39.67 

51.10 

47. 02 

47.57 


113.83 
121.69 
133.57 
17a  86 
86.31 
75.17 
183.25 
123.10 
113.25 
133.38 
127.80 
95.23 


6,49 
13 
18,53 
1,87 
1.29 
1,13 
3,48 
6,83 
7,13 
6,37 
1,27 
5,33 


13,773 

39,920 
4.047 
2.790 
2,515 
7,2% 
14.726 
15,3^ 
13.518 
2.755 
11. 4» 


187 


10, 495 


487,629 


12.5 


•47.02 


132.53 


59, 793, 774 


12e,2 


187 


176,480 
10.495 


a  927, 754 
487.659 


2a  56 
lie.  5 


49.  .33 
47.02 


56.86 
122.53 


507,790,099 
59,793,774 


1,0D4,3S7 
128^596 


847 


186,975 


9,415,383 


37.73 


4a  36 


6a  29 


567,583,873 


l,22a;W3 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  spinning-spindles  in  the  United 
States  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1874,  was  9,415,383,  against  7,114,000  at 
the  same  date  of  1870,  and  6,763,557  at  the  same  date  of  1869,  as  follows : 


Year. 

Looms. 

Splndlea. 

Hi 

North 

1874. 

170,480 
10.495 

8,927,754 
487,629 

28.56 
12.5 

56.86 

Soath 

122.53 

Total,  1874 

186,975 

9, 415, 383 

27.73 

60.29 

187a 

North 

147,682 
5,852 

0 

6,851,779 
262,221 

281 
12i 

50.87 

Soath 

124.23 

Tot'U,1870 

153,534 

7,114,000 

2»»| 

52.93 

1809. 

Korth 

6,538,494 
225,063 

28 
12f 

60.70 

Soath H 

13&13 

Total,  18A0 

6,763,557 

27* 

64.88 

The  above  records  a  very  rapid  progress  since  1870,  being  about  33 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  spinning-spindles. 

COTTON  MANUPAOTUEES  IN  1870. ' 

The  number  of  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
in  the  Uuited  States,  as  appears  from  the  census-returus  of  1870,  was 
956,  employing  135,369  hands;  capital  invested,  $140,706,291;  wages 
paid,  $39,044,132;  value  of  materials  used,  $111,736,936.  The  principal 
products  were  as  follows : 

Sheetings,  shlrtiDgs,  and  twiUed  goods yards.  478,204,513 

Lawnsand  finemnslins do..  34,533,462 

Print  cloths do..  489,250,053 

Warps : do..  73,018,045 

Flannel do..  8,390,050 

Gingbams  and  checks do..  39,275,244 

Cassimeres,  cottonades,  and  Jeans do..  13,940,895 

Spool-thread ' dozen.  11,560,241 

Table-cloths,  qnUts,  and  counterpanes number.  493,892 

Seamless  bags do...  2,767,060 

Yam,  not  woven ponnds.  30,301,087 

Bats,  wicking,  and  wadding do...*   11,118,127 

Cordage,  lines  and  twines do. ..  5,057,454 

Thread do...  906,068 

Cotton  waste do...  7,921,449 

Tape  and  webbing do...  484,400 

Seamless  bags do...  405,585 

Other  products do...  10,811,028 

Total  quantity  of  all  products  349,314,592  pounds,  valued  at  |177,4d9,739. 
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t 

WOOLEN-MILLS. 


The  following  statement,  condensed  from  the  censns  returns,  shows 
the  magnitude  of  the  woolen  industry  in  the  United  States  in  1870. 


states  and  Ter- 
ritories. 


I 


Hands  employed. 


I 

J 


rf 

3 


i 

•1 


3 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connectiont 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Eentncky 

Louisiana 

Maine    

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin 

Total 


14 
13 
5 

lOd 
11 
1 
46 

109 

175 
85 
9 

1S5 
2 

107 
31 

185 
54 
10 
11 

156 

77 

S9 

1 

S53 
52 

283 
9 

457 
65 
15 

148 
20 
15 
65 
68 
74 
64 


8et». 

24 

17 

46 
660 

30 
1 

72 
250 
346 
199 

24 
208 

12 
331 

60 

1,367 

116 

19 

17 
258 
351 

81 

1 

845 

78 
334 

21 

1,317 

474 

25 
177 

29 

19 
175 
116 
132 
134 


No. 


163 

1,190 

53 


6 

210 

232 

133 

9 

34 

20 

962 

57 

4,469 

74 

17 


909 

182 

4 

1,344 

11 

300 

GS 

2,226 

652 

2 

20 

14 

11 

379 

61 

50 

112 


No, 


22 

1,703 

174 


423 
948 
241 


80 

199 

91 

3,374 

158 

22 

30 

ll5 

699 

421 

1 

1,127 

86 

752 

25 

6,394 

1,710 

7 

60 

16 

20 

291 

76 

70 

110 


No. 
530 


3,880 

178, 470 

8,756 


14,465 

36,888 

57,083 

31,462 

1,616 

10,509 

4,000 

65,249 

12,348 

470,  785 

15,650 

2,664 

344 

10,371 

117,057 

23,457 

240 

102,540 

2,806 

52,789 

4,320 

316, 877 

157,089 

350 

3,614 

1,070 

1,430 

47, 719 

6.236 

6,387 

16,445 


29 

584 

4,257 

186 

1 

251 

1,040 

1,430 

685 

56 

454 

22 

1,582 

247 

10, 761 

408 

77 

34 

548 

1,832 

524 

20 

4,498 

151 

1,340 

129 

5,825 

3,354 

32 

343 

80 

58 

030 

190 

207 

506 


31 

9,381 

110 


8 

2 

44 

650 

103 


DoUart. 

4,881 

6,870 

230,200 

2,860,370 

115,137 


191 

468 

711 

293 

24 

137 

3 

1,250 

67 

7,439 

208 

60 

31 

85 

1,549 

402 


121 

228 

308 

110 

11 

92 

4 

210 

13 

2,350 

51 

9 

51 

85 

369 

168 


2,999 

81 

669 

8 

5,066 

2,198 

13 

61 

16 

39 

751 

56 

79 

205 


1,315 

17 

834 

42 

1,873 

811 

8 

25 

4 

9 

189 

32 

30 

64 


122,138 

535,185 

726,113 

260,432 

30.682 

159,373 

8.900 

1, 047, 151 

82,019 

7,298,302 

202,813 

45,592 

28,800 

137,408 

1,355.147 

334,642 

2,000 

2,834.326 

39,101 

559,414 

112.213 

4,373.628 

2,^28.402 

3.815 

62.780 

20,278 

48.040 

644,534 

58,765 

59,fta 

229.306 


DoOmn. 
89,996 

78.  est 

1.102,734 

17. 371, 048 

576.067 

500 

471  523 

2;  649. 249 

4,339.711 

1,647.60C 

153,159 

1,312,45B 

39.795 

6.398^881 

427, 5M 

39.502.549 

1.204.868 

219,862 

147,323 

1,256.213 

8.766.104 

1.903,825 

21, 009 

14,394.7^ 

298,638 

3,287.690 

50^857 

27.580.586 

1^  598. 117 

34.49 

096.814 

152,906 

199,690 

3,619,459 

488.3a 

473c  763 

1.250.467 


2,891 


8,366 


14,039  20,144 


1,845^496 


42,728 


27,682  9,643  26,877,575 


155,403^398 


The  principal  prodacts  of  woolen-mills  in  1870  were'as  follows : 

Beavers,  361,208  yards:  cloth,  cassimeres,  and  doeskins,  63,340,612  yards;  doUi, 
felt^,  1,941,865  yards;  cloth,  negro,  1,932,382  yards;  cottonade,  75,000  yards;  flan- 
nels, 58,965,286  yards:  jeans,  24,489,985  yards;  kerseys,  5,506,902  vards;  linseya^ 
14,130,274  yards ;  repellents,  2,663,767  yards ;  satinets,  14,072,559  yards ;  tweeds  and 
twills,  2,853,458  yards;  namber  of  shawls,  2,312^761;  blankets,  2,029,715  pairs;  yam, 
16,070,237  pounds. 
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IRON  AND  STGEL  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  interesting  article,  prepared  by  James  M.  Swank,  Esq., 
secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  exhibits  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  in  the  United 
States: 

FORGES  AND  BLOOMABIES. 

The  ftrsi  iron  made  in  America  was  forged  at  a  bloomary  of  the  Virginia  Compaoy, 
in  1621,  on  the  James  Biver,  twelve  miles  below  the  present  site  of  Eicbmond.  Tb« 
Indians  destroyed  the  forge  in  1622.  In  1631  the  people  of  Massachnsetts  Bay  bnilt  an 
iron-miU  at  Lynn ;  in  1644,  a  blast-furnace  at  Hammersmith ;  in  1652,  a  fhmace  and 
forge  at  Eayimam,  (Taunton;)  and  other  iron-works  followed  in  succeeding  years, 
until  in  1715  there  were  many  furnaces  and  forges  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  tfna  MasBa- 
ehusetts.  At  some  of  these  forges  the  ore  was  converted  into  bar-iron  by  hammering, 
and  iJl  sorts  of  merchantable  shapes  were  made,  while  at  others  the  bar  was  ham- 
mered from  the  pig.  Maryland  hammered  bar-iron  was  exported  to  England  from  1732 
to  the  Bevolution,  although  in  1750  England  endeavored  to  prohibit  the  production  at 
bar-iron,  as  a  common  nuisance,  in  America.  The  Revolution  stimulated  the  produc- 
tion of  hammered  iron,  and  forges  sprung  into  existence  in  many  parts  of  the  colonies, 
but  principally  in  Pennsylvania.  Slitting-mills,  for  slitting  hammered  plate  into  nail- 
rods,  became  quite  numerous.  After  the  Revolution  great  changes  took  place.  The 
pndaling-frimace  was  invented  by  Cort,  a  native  of  England,  in  1783  and  1784,  and  be 
also  introduced  the  use  of  rolls.  From  1790  to  1810  rolling-mills  were  gradually  erected 
in  this  counts^  to  take  the  place  of  the  forges,  and  at  the  present  time  only  a  very  few 
forges  in  Virnnia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  make  hammered  bar-iron  in  small 

Suantitiee,  while  the  few  forges  and  bloomaries  making  blooms  from  ore  are  found  is 
ew  York  and  North  Carolina,  using  the  Catalan  foi^e.  Many  forg^  making  blooms 
for  boiler-plate  ttom  charcoal  pig-iron,  still  exist  m  Pennsylvania.  The  following 
table  shows  the  production  of  blooms /rota  ore  during  late  years : 


Tears. 

Net  tons. 

Years. 

Nettooa. 

1885 

63,977 
73,555 
73,073 
75,200 
69,500 

1870 

69,399 

iS6S 

1871 

63.000 

1867 ». 

1878 

58,000 
S964 

•1868 

1873 

1869 

1874,  (abotit) 

50,000 

PIG-IRON. 


x\rf,  Ad  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts,  Lambert  De^a&u  wuiiu  <»  mu«.u«uo  ui  a<v« 
at  the  outlet  of  Mattakeeset  Pond.  In  1715  there  were  many  furnaces  in  the  colonies, 
all  of  which  used  charcoal  for  ftieL  In  1717  piff-iron  was  exported  to  England.  Most 
of  these  furnaces  made  castings,  such  as  iron  pots,  direct  from  the  furnace,  as  thev  still 
do  in  some  parts  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  Coke  was  first  used  in  the  blast- 
furnace by  F.  H.  Oliphant,  of  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1836,  and  anthndte 
coal  at  Mauoh  Chunk,  Carbon  County,  Pennsylvania,  by  Baughman,  Giteau  &.  Co.,  in 
July.  1839,  though  Mr.  Lyman,  at  PottsviUe,  first  succeeded  in  keeping  a  furnace  in  biask 
for  tnree  months  on  anthracite,  running  from  October,  1839,  to  January,  1840.  The 
Manch  Chunk  furnace  was  small,  being  21^  feet  high  and  5|  feet  across  the  bosh,  while 
the  PottsviUe  furnace  was  35  feet  by  8f  feet.  In  August,  1846,  the  raw  bituminous 
coal  was  first  used  in  smelting  iron  at  Lowellville,  Manoning  County,  Ohio,  in  a  tar- 
nace  specially  built  for  raw  coal,  though,  in  1845,  a  charcoal-furnace  in  Meroer  County, 
Pennsylvania,  (Clay  Furnace,)  had,  during  a  scarcity  of  fhel,  run  a  short  time  on  raw 
coal  alone.  In  1810  there  were  153  furnaces,  all  charcoal,  which  made  in  thai  year 
54,000  net  tons  of  pig-iron.  In  1874  there  were  701  furnaces,  including  charcoal,  coke, 
raw  coal,  and  anthracite,  and  46  more  were  in  course  of  construction.  These  figures 
do  not  include  the  large  number  of  charcoal  and  other  furnaces  that  have  been  aban- 
doned.   The  following  are  statistics  of  production  of  pig-iron  in  net  tons : 

*  For  a  more  detailed  accoaot  of  the  *  Colonial  indnstry  in  metaLi "  soe  Bishop"*  History  qfA\ 
Manv/aetures.  voL  1,  pagea  4C5-631 
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1810. 


1840. 
1849. 
1860. 
1865. 


54,000 
130,000 
315,000 
650,000 
919,770 
931,582 


1870 1,865,000 

1871 1,912,608 

1872 2,854,558 

1873 2.868,278 

1874 2,689,413 


In  1874  there  weie  prodnced  572,817  net  tons  of  charcoal  pig-iron :  884^72  tons  of 
raw  coal  and  coke;  1,202,144  anthracite,  and  29,580  mixed  fael;  total  2,689,413  net  tons. 

Raiu9.— The  first  mills  in  this  conntrvwhioh  made  railroad-iron  were  the  Monnt 
Sftyage  Works,  Maryland ;  Montonr  Iron- Works,  Danville,  Pa. ;  and  the  Great  Western 
Works,  Brady's  Bend,  Pa. ;  all  of  which  were  pnt  in  operation  from  1840  to  1843.  The 
Mount  Savage  Mill  made  rails  of  the  shape  of  the  letter  U  inverted,  while  the  others 
made  inverted  T  rails,  of  the  present  pattern.  In  1850  there  were  6  mills  which  made 
in  that  year  44,083  net  tons  of  rails.  In  1874  there  were  58  mills,  and  3  building.  The 
following  are  statistics  of  rail-production,  including  steel  rails,  in  net  toos : 


1860. 
1870. 
1871. 


205,038 
620,000 
775,733 


1872 1,000,000 

1873 890.077 

1874,  (about) 750,000 


Bar-ibok,  sheet,  plate,  and  nails.— Bar,  sheet,  and  plate  iron  were  first  made  in 
forges  by  the  slow  process  of  hammerin|f.  Plates  were  slit  into  rods,  which  were  after- 
ward cut  up  into  nail-lengths,  to  be  pointed  and  headed  by  hand.  The  first  slittiug- 
mill  was  built  at  Milton,  Mass.^  in  1710. 

From  1790  to  1810,  rolline-mills  gradually  made  their  appearance,  and  in  1810  there 
were  330  forges  and  34  romng  ana  slitting  mills,  which  made  24, 541  net  tons  of  bar 
and  plate  iron,  and  7,864  tons  of  nails.  The  first  rolling-mill  in  Pittsbur^^h  was  built 
in  1812.  In  lb74  there  were  335  rollitig-mills  making  rails,  bar,  sheet,  and  plate  iron, 
and  nails.  They  made  about  1,600,000  net  tons  of  rolKd  iron,  including  Bessemer  rails, 
and  215,000  tons  of  nails.    The  statistics  of  production  are  as  foUows,  In  net  tons : 


Tear. 

ji 

1 

iH 

1 

1 

1810 

24,541 
90.708 
197,233 
291,000 
233,961 
355,526 

7,864 

32.405 

98.962 

197.233 

391,600 

278,044 

498,081 

•205.038 

990,317 

1.387.350 

1,548.733 

1,999.992 

2,029.009 

1,900,000 

1^30 

8,194 

1640 

1845 

30,000 

1850 

44,083 
142,555 
205,038 
356,993 
020,000 
775,733 
1,000,000 
890,077 
750,000 

1856 

I860     

1865 

63,977 
63,259 
63.000 
58,000 
62,504 
50,000 

500,048 
705,000 
493,199 
738,726 
875,133 
885,000 

1870 

1871 

216,602 
203,206 
201,335 
215,000 

1878 

1873 

1874,  (about) 

*  These  flgores  are  for  rails  alone ;  it  is  oncertain  bow  much  other  iron  was  rolled  in  1860. 

Bbssembr  steel.— The  first  Bessemer-steel  works  in  America  were  built  at  Wyan- 
dotte, Bfichigim,  in  1865.  The  insot  from  which  the  first  rail  was  made  was  taken  to 
Chicago  from  Wyandotte  and  roUed  into  a  rail  ftt  the  North  Chicago  Rolling-Mill  in 
1865.  In  a  short  time  afterward  the  **  plant"  was  taken  to  Chioa^  from  Wyandotte. 
The  first  rails  made  upon  order  were  rolled  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  from  ingots  made  at  Har- 
nsborgh,  Pa.,  in  1867.  There  are  now  8  Bessemer  works  in  operation,  2  soon  to  be  com- 
pleted, and  1  about  to  be  built :  The  following  are  statistics  of  production  in  net 
tons: 


Year. 

Totalsteel 

Steel  rails. 

1867 

3,000 
8,500 
12,000 
40,000 
45.050 
110,500 
157.000 
190,000 

2.550 

1868 

7.225 

1860 

9.650 

1870 

34,000 

1871 

3<3,950 

1872 

94.070 

1873 

139.015 

1874,  (aboat) 

165,000 
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Steel,  other  than  Bessemer. — From  the  best  information  wo  bavc,  we  belioTo 
ca8t-Bteel  was  first  made  in  this  conntrj  daring  the  decade  1830-40.  Blister-steel  was 
made  very  much  earlier,  datin^i:  far  back  into  colonial  times.  In  1650  there  were  five 
oast-steel  establishments;  in  1860,  thirteen;  in  1870,  twenty-seven:  and  in  1874aboat 
forty.  The  following  are  statistics  of  production,  including  cast-steel,  open-heartb,  and 
blister-steel,  in  net  tons : 


1860 11,838 

1870 35,000 

1871 37,000 


1872 38,000 

1873 50,000 

1874,  (about) 50,000 


Importations.— Until  very  recently,  the  United  States  has  been  a  lar|?e  purchaser  of 
foreign  iron  and  steel.  So  many  new  iron  and  steel  making  establishments  were  built 
in  the  period  embraced  in  the  years  1860  to  1874,  that  we  are  now.  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  in  possession  of  complete  focilities  and  rhll  capacity  to  man- 
ufaoture  all  the  country  needs  of  these  surtides,  although  it  is  probable  that  some  spe- 
cial brands  of  iron  and  steel  may  continue  to  be  import^  for  some  time.  The  following 
table  shows  the  quantity  of  leading  iron  and  steel  manufactures  imported  during  a 
series  of  fiscal  years  in  net  tons,  except  steel  ingots,  &a,  for  which  values  cmly  are 
given: 


FiftCAl  years. 

Iron  nils. 

Pig-iron. 

Steel  ndla 

Steel  ingota, 
lMr8,ftbeetg, 
and  wire. 

Bar,   boner, 
baiid.hoop» 
Ouet,   and 

tCToU. 

Ended  September  30— 

1821 :. 

T(mi. 

JVm«. 

918 

1,159 

12,508 

5,516 

74,874 

67,249 

91, 874 

114,227 

160,483 

98,924 

59,012 

51,794 

41,985 

72,518 

71, 498 

74,056 

22,247 

31,067 

162,223 

50,655 

101,261 

112,042 

112, 133 

153,412 

171,  677 

199, 515 

277,232 

241,355 

103,086 

Ton», 

$131,391 
351,442 
820, 4^7 
544,674 

1,414,022 
1,690,535 
1,801,186 
3, 141, 1^4 
2,669,943 
2,589,075 
2,543,215 
2, 639, 7e^ 
1, 154, 673 
2,062.099 
2,735.818 
2.553,256 
1.469,374 
2,195,415 
2.  :»8, 156 
1, 652.  Ife9 
1.992.562 
2.839.240 
2,252,393 
3,201,046 
2,3«i,408 
3, 750, 70i 
4,033,508 
4,155.234 
2.960,055 

Tons. 
19,339 

1830 

«d,489 

1839 

w.sss 

1840 

6ai4if 

Ended  June  30— 
1850 

SOL  152 

1851 

S7,248 

1853 

26,1^9 

1853 

S7,9di7 

1854 

99  8fi9 

1855 

127, 516 

155,496 

179.305 

75,745 

69.965 

122, 174 

74,  491 

8,611 

17,088 

118,714 

77,518 

73, 510 

96,272 

151, 097 

266,228 

313,338 

1 513, 023 

47^366 

240, 505 

20,379 

147^404 

1856 

140  1S8 

1857 

1:^54» 

1858 

sa^c^n 

1859 

1^2,916 

1860 

173,500 

1861 

127.140 

1862 

ll,dr< 

1863 '. 

b5.e33 

1864 

1:^3;,  iH0 

1865 

66.3»4 

1866 

ei,7ia 

1867 

105,7^ 

1868 

"^^  9dB 

1869 

107, 0S3 

1870 

100.  S» 

1871 

126. 4SS 

1812 

123,956 
160,041 
146, 411 

1431. 9M 

1873 

107,^34 

1874 

44.963 

*  Quantity  of  bar-iron  not  given ;  yal^e  was  $2, 733, 074. 


tinolnding  some  steel  rails. 


Exports. — ^The  exports  of  raw  iron  and  steel  have  always  been  insignificant.     In 

olonial  times  pig-iron  and  bar-iron  were  for  many  years,  from  1717  to  the  RevolatioD, 

exported  to  England.    In  172d-'29y  1,127  gross  tons  of  pig  were  thus  exported ;    in 


colonial  times  pig-iron  and  bar-iron  were  for  many  years,  from  1717  to  the  Revolation, 
exported  to  England.  In  172d-'29,  1,127  gross  tons  of  pig  were  thus  exported ;  in 
1732-'33,  2,204  tons  of  pig  and  11  of  bar  were  exported ;  in  1745, 2,274  tons  of  pijg  ftnd 


196  of  bar;  in  1771,  5~3()3  tons  of  pig  and  2,222  of  bar,  and  1776.  316  tons  of  pig  and 
28  of  bar.  Since  the  Kevolutlon  no  iron  has  been  exported  until  very  recently ;  bot 
iron  and  steel  in  various  manufactured  forms,  such  as  agricultural  and  mechanical  isi- 
plements  and  edge-tools  have  for  a  long  time  been  la^ly  exerted.  The  onrreiftcy- 
values  of  exports  of  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  uiereof,  in  1672  and  1873,  "Were 
114,360,617  and  $16,687,754,  respectively.  The  quantity  of  pig-iron  exported  waa,  in 
1872, 1,319  net  tons ;  in  1873, 9,022  net  tons ;  in  1874. 14,321  net  tons.  Bar,  plate,  nOsi, 
and  sheet-iron,  in  1872, 1,554  net  tons ;  in  1873, 820  net  tons;  tn  1874, 5,521  net  tona^ 
Nails  and  spikes,  in  1872, 2,682  net  tons ;  in  1873, 3,400  net  tons ;  in  1871, 5,138  net  tone. 
Steel  ingots,  bars,  sheets,  and  wire,  in  1872,  8i  net  tons ;  in  1873, 26  net  tons ;  in  1874^ 
343  set  tons.    The  years  given  are  all  calendar  years. 
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The  following  statement  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  exports  of  iron 
and  steel,  and  of  the  various  manufactures  thereof,  for  the  last  fifty-four 
years,  will  serve  as  a  supplement  to  Mr.  Swank's  article,  and  show  the 
gradual  increase,  from  $108,083  in  1821  to  over  twenty  millions  in  1871. 

Statement  of  ike  value  of  domestic  iron  and  steel,  and  mannfaotures  of,  exported  from  the 
United  States  from  1821  to  1874  inclusive. 


Yean. 

Value. 

Yeim. 

Value. 

Yean. 

Value. 

Yean. 

Value. 

1891 

1892 

1823 

1824 

1895 

1886 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1839 

1833 

1834 

$108,083 
139,727 
97,971 
142,974 
156,173 
953,895 
975,671 
933,618 
926.537 
309.473 
939.971 
92U,588 
943,603 
236,577 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1 

1297,357 

308,666 

4H908 

712,199 

946,586 

1.110.772 

1.045,825 

1. 110, 826 

532,693 

.       716. 332 

857,677 

1. 161, 584 

1,170,927 

1, 96-7, 318 

1849...... 

1850 

1831 

1859 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1S« 

1857 

1858 

1830 

1860 

1861 

1869 

|l,Og     30 
1, 91      60 
9.96      86 
9,32      03 
9,50      04 
4,91      47 
3, 76      01 
4,19      06 
i90      91 
4,rj      04 
5.50      80 
5,71      90 
5,03      87 
4,56      01 

1883 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1879 

1873 

1874 

•6.475,979 
7,983.166 
10. 786, 559 
•9,759,553 
9,487.883 
10,784,654 
10,873.948 
13,4li443 
90,955,996 
11.199,300 
13.995.448 
114.888,107 

*  The  original  statement  gives  but  13.759,533,  but  that  is  no  doubt  erroneous;  the  fiffures  here  glyen 
are  approximately  accurate. 

t  Not  including  14,482.502  of  iron  and  stoel  manufactures  exported  to  Canada,  the  value  of  which  was 
obtained  tiom  Canadian  authorities. 


From  and  after  the  fiscal  year  1821,  the  Reports  on  Commerce  and 
l^avigation,  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States  in 
detail,  have  l>een  published.  The  trade-accounts  previous  to  that  year 
are  very  imperfect. 

The  following  statement  shows,  with  approximate  accuracy,  the  ex- 
ports of  iron  and  manufactures  of  iron  during  the  thirty  years  from 
1791  to  1820,  inclusive: 

Table  showing  the  quantity  or  value  of  domestic  iron  and  manufactures  of  iron  exported  from 
the  United  States  for  the  years  ended  September  '30,  1791  to  1820,  inclusive. 


Years. 


1791 
1799 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 


Tons, 
4,179 
3,968 
9,083 
9,037 
1,046 
509 
507 


S 


Tons. 
350 
360 
763 
843 

9,444 
843 
904 


1 


•2,598 
3,209 

13.900 

9,681 

3,500 

453 

93,901 


1^ 
S3 


13.506 
8,000 
10,950 
94.304 
95,600 
160.094 
135^594 


Years. 


1798 
1799 
IdOO 
1801 
180a 
1803 
1804 


Tons. 
198 
140 
190 
993 
535 
877 
454 


Tow. 
793 
614 
531 
70 
100 
177 
379 


Pounds. 


77,551 
110. 7o0 


129.861 
16,573 
11, 174 
99,798 
91,106 
5,993 
9,168 


HA  074 
971.575 
379,961 
300.316 
317, 825 
91,961 
40,897 


Years. 


JZ5 


I 


Years. 


60 


& 


1805. 
1806. 
1807. 
1808. 
1809.. 
1810.. 
1811.. 
1819.. 


Tons. 
365 
79 
114 
9 
70 
93 
91 


Tons. 
997 
307 
139 
67 
977 
429 
917 
63 


Pounds. 
978.051 
918,805 
336,391 

30.937 
979,793 
377,373 
347,925 

89,785 


125,821 
47,041 
55,391 
4.161 
5.595 
9,410 
8,143 
1,750 


$40,559 
99,7U0 
41,939 
5,899 
30.461 
39.293 
U454 
36,316 


1813. 
1814. 
1815. 
1816. 
1817. 
1818. 
1819. 
1820. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


159 

15 

900 


•950 


80 
36 
99 

•3.934 
•160 

•9,835 


Pounds. 

14,369 

42,763 

90,994 

158,877 

473,025 

•21.356 

•14.686 

•13,509 


•19, 621 

19 

5^749 

14,649 

39,789 

14.963 

10,638 

3,484 


•819 

6,581 

7,784 

161.394 

45.949 

33.496 

98,407 

36,675 


KoTB.— From  1791  to  1803  the  returns  do  not  sei>anite  foreign  and  domestic  articles  exported,  bat  the 
great  bulk  of  iron  exported  was  undoubtedly  of  domestic  manufacture. 

From  Pitkin's  Statistical  View  of  Commerce,  it  appears  that  there  were  exported  in  the  year  1770 
flrom  the  British  continental  colonies  6,017  tons  of  pis,  94,064  tons  of  bar,  9  tons  of  castings,  and  8  tons 
of  wrought  iron,  Tali^^d  #t  •145,698,  •179,891,  •idS,  and  •^lO,  respectively 
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MISCELLANEOUS  IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFAOTUBitlS. 

Table  9hotoing  the  average  weeklif  wagee  of  persons  employed  in  iron  and  steel  works  in  Pitts' 

burgk,  Fa,f  in  the  year  lb74. 

[Avenge  houn  of  labor  per  week,  54.  J 


11 
It 
II 


Occapation. 


QtON-WOBKB. 

Hiuiaffer 

ShippiDff-olerk 

MiU-cIenc 

Weigh-maeter . .  v 

FoTse-oarpenter 

Blaokamitoa 

Night- watchmen 

Master-engineer 

Assistant  engineers . . . . 

Machinist 

Bteel-shear-men 

Common  laborers 

Ore-stokers 

Ash-wheelers 

Metal-stockers 

Boilers,  (paddlers) .... 

Helpers 

Mnok-roUers 

Booghers-down 

Catchers 

Helpers 

Hookers-np 

Draggers-oat 

We^ers 

Shear-men 

Bar-roller 

Bar-roUer  heaters 

Bongher 

Catcher 

Helper 

Hooker-np 

Stooker 

Dragger-down . . . .  .r . . . . 

Pnllers-np 

Straighteners 

Shear-men 

Weigher 

Gnide-mill  rollers...^ . . . 
Bonghers-Uown 


Wages. 


I9S00 
15  00 
S3  00 
6  00 
91  10 
15  75 

18  75 

88  00 
15  00 
81  00 
13  SO 

8  40 

lias 

10  50 

19  35 
80  35 

13  60 
30  85 

14  00 
13  90 
13  90 

885 

13  75 
83  00 
10  50 
39  00 

89  00 
19  50 
83  00 

14  40 

10  00 
.11  10 

11  10 
370 

11  10 
10  50 

12  60 
30  00 

15  60 


1*8 


Occnpation. 


iROX-woBKB^Continaed. 

Catchers 

Boaghers-np 

Straighteners 

Shearmen 

Bandlers 

Heaters 

Stockers 

Braggers-down 

8TBBL-WOBK0. 

Converter — 

Helper 

Breakers 

Scrap-shearers 

Steel-melters 

Helpers 

Gas-prodacer 

Ingot-inspector 

Weigher 

Cogging-hammer  men 

Helpers 

Heaters 

Engineer 

Fiuishing-hammer  man 

Helper 

Inspectors 

Manager 

STBEL-IOLIA 

Stockers 

Heaters 

Helpers 

Bftllers 

Helpers  ..IL 

Catchers 

Helpers 

Heavers-ap 

Straighteners 

Shear-man 


Wages. 


114  7D 

15  00 

480 

10  00 

10  SO 

S3  00 

930 

10  00 

19  00 

900 

900 

7S0 

63  00 

15  75 

15  75 

10  00 

10  00 

30  00 

18  00 

15  00 

900 

42  00 

15  00 

18  OQ 

90  00 

10  00 

18  00 

10  50 

44  00 

10  50 

16  50 

10  50 

900 

n  50 

18  00 

Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wtiges  of  persons  employed  in  steel-works  in  PHtsburgh,  Pa^ 

in  the  year  lb72. 

[Honrs  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Occupation. 


Steel-melters 

Helpers i 

MiM^ist.  best 

Machinista,  ordinary 

Machinist*  inferior 

Paddlers 

Pnddlors' hel^rairs 

Boilers 

Heaters 

Boilers*  helpers 

Hammer-men 

Hammer-men's  helpers^  (men 

Bl5iok8inil£*I"III"I....'I..'.. 
Blfia'ismitJis' helpers 


Wages. 


$47  83 

17  55 

18  00 
15  00 
10  75 
34  33 
99  00 
43  75 
33  00 
97  50 
36  80 

99  18 

19  50 
10  50 


1} 
11 
II 


1 

4 
1 
1 
3 
130 
95 
9 
4 
4 
1 
9 
1 
1 


Occnpation. 


Engineer 

Engineer's  helpers 

Converter - 

Pattern-maker  and  carpenter . 

Assistants .' 

Laborers,  carters,  ftc,  (men) . . 

Apprentices,  (boys) 

Qas-makers 

Inspectors 

Shear-men 

Millwright 

Assistants 

Boll-tumor 

BoU-tnmer's  helper,  (bgy) . . . . 


Wages. 


184  00 

13  87 
94  00 

18  00 

14  88 
U53 

19  00 
19  0(^ 
18  0(^ 
94  0(^ 
18  0(^ 
99  00 
10  00 
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,  weekly  wagee  of  pawns  einployed  in  Hie  Nenirdl  F^mu/dary  {ferfe 
and  Bremer  pig-iron)  in  HmrUburgh,  Pa, 


OooupAtioiL 


Wages. 


OooapAtioiL 


Wftfa^ 


<Jlerk 

Foreman  or  foander 

Engineer 

Bngineer'a  %8aUtant 

BUoksmith 

Carpenter 

J^eopera 


#18  00 
S8  00 
17  36 
1197 
IS  18 
13  18 
11  97 


Eeepora'  helpers 

Fillers  and  cinder-men. . 

Iron-weigher 

Carters , 

Laborers 

Conductors  on  ore-traina 


|U»08 
9tf 
10  15 
7» 
731 

9n 


NOTB.~AU  the  abore 
mt  7  days  per  week,  which 


except  clerk's,  blacksmith's,  carpenter's,  and  oondnotors*.  are  calcnlated 
n  osnally  make.    The  exceptions  are  calcnlated  at  6  da^  per  week. 


Table  showing  (he  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  ein\ 

[Hoars  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


by  the  Corrugated  Iron  Ckm^ny 


Oocnpation. 

Wages. 

OeonpatioiL 

Wages. 

Xronmlmtter  makers 

118  00 
18  00 
900 

Apprentices  or  boys ..................... 

ISM 

]Bngf ne^rs  ---, »t tt -r 

Foremen  or  overseers .... 

Id  01 

2«aoorers  or  unskilled  workmen 

Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  tMUedble  iron-fitHngs  woris 

in  Brar^fordf  Conn, 

(Hours  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Oocnpation. 


Iron-molders,  including  apprentices 

ICachinlsta,  best 

Ifaohinists,  ordinary*  •• 

Machini8t^  inferior,  attending  tapping- 
machines....  .......................... 

Boys 

I 


Wages. 


$13  00 
19  S5 
15  00 

11  00 
4  50 


OcovpatloB. 


Foremen 

Engineers 

Pattern-makers  and  carpenters 

Assistants 

Laborers,  carters,  ^ 

Boys  and  girls,  making  cores... 


119  00 
13  90 
18  00 
13  00 

fm 

500 


HAEDWABE  1CANUFA0X0BJE3. 

Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  hardware-menntfactories  in 
Connecticut  in  the  years  l&7i  and  1874. 


Occupation. 

Wages  in— 

Occupation. 

Wages  fa>- 

1873. 

1874. 

187S. 

1874. 

Holders,  iron 

$13  75 
900 

$15  00 

"isoo" 

12  00 

12  00 
9  75 

13  50 
18  00 
11  00 

11  00 
13  50 

12  00 
18  66 

13  SO 
9  00 

13  50 
18  OQ 

Press-workmen 

$12  09 
16  90 

Anorentices. ..................... 

Boilers -. 

Holders,  brass 

Welders 

15  00 

Cupola-tenders 

Jointers 

13  39 

AmiAftHTKr-fnmacA  tenders  i ..... , 

Stampers........................ 

1125 

Graduators 

15  09 

•Tapanners......  .-.t^.t-t 

Finishers 

$13  69 
90  93 

12  09 

Pattwn-makers 

94  00 

Helpers.. •....••.... 

Carpenters 

15  09 

•Orinders - 

Trip-hammer  men 

18  09 

Polishers       ". 

Fitters-up 

12  00 

Tumors.......... .- 

Sfflpew-cntters 

15  09 

MftchiniiilML  fhAiitk           

.  21  75 
15  00 
15  75 

Blacksmiths - 

17  25 
12  00 
n8  00 
578 
587 
15  43 
U  10 

15  09 

MarhlniitlM  /nrriinAW) 

Helpers 

975 

£nirineerB ........................ 

Foremen 

19  09 

Fumace^men 

Apprentices  or  boys 

Girls  and  women  ................ 

690 

Laborers  and  carters 

10  00 
13  73. 

499 

Packers • 

Brass-founders 

X^ie-mAkers. 

Turners...... ............ ....... 

^  And  upward. 
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Ikb^e  thawing  the  aterage  wteUy  earnings  ofperaong  employed  on  hrau  and  Unner^  hardware 

in  Maiden,  Conn. 

[HoTin  of  libor  per  week,  90.] 


Oocopa«ioiL 


Wigee. 


Ocenpation. 


Wagef. 


KaohiniBte 

prop-men 

Frees-men 

Preee-girU 

Solderera, (({irla)  ... 
Ordi]iar7-w<n:k  girls 


moo 

15  00 
18  00 
7  50 
7  50 
600 


Encfneer  and  helper 

SpSter-casters 

Men  in  rolling-mill . . 
Foremen  of  rooms. . . 

Superintendent 

Die^inkers 


137  60 
S»00 
IS  00 
SO  00 
40  00 
33  00 


Table  showing  the  average  weekltf  wages  of  persons  employed  in  iron  and  brass  teorJss  in  CH* 

oago,  III, 

(Hours  of  labor  per  week,  00.] 


Oeoapation. 


Blacksmiths 

Cabinet-makers 

Oinenters 

FinliBhers,  brass 

MaohinistB 

Ifasons 

Holders,  grar-iron 

Holders,  maUeable-iron. 
Ifmwrighto 


Wages. 


918  24 

17  64 
16  74 
14  64 

16  32 

18  66 

17  54 
12  12 
SI  78 


Oocnpation. 


Painters 

Pattern-makers 
Steam-fltters... 
Welders,  pipe.. 

Engineers 

Laborers 

Apprentices  ... 
Foremen 


Wages. 


$14  70 

16  50 

17  34 
14  70 

18  73 
10  44 

540 
S5  80 


Tahle  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  ^  umbrella-frame  mamtfao- 

tory  in  Kew  York  City, 

(Honrs  of  labor  per  week,  59.] 


Oooapation. 


KacUnists 

Stretoher-hJuids 

Kolden 

Banners  and  notchers  . 
Cap  and  fsrmle  makers 

BlD-makers 

PoBchors  and  tippers .. 
Blardcners  •...••....... 

xesBporors  .■•.•••..««•. 
Springers  and  testers .. 

lAppers 

Driers 


Wages. 


131  00 

600 

20  00 

18  00 

15  00 

500 

500 

600 

600 

500 

700 

600 


Oocnpation. 


Grinders 

Frame-makers 

Japanners  

Packers 

Labelers 

Engineers 

Laborers 4 

Apprentices 

Foremen.  .............••••  • 

Watchmen  and  carmen  .... 

Book-keeper 


Wages. 


•5  00 

13  00 
900 

10  00 

500 

85  00 

14  00 
VOQ 

35  00 

15  00 
S5  00 


Table  shotoing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  corset-^teel  works  in  New 

Raven,  Conn, 


OoGopation. 


Wages. 


If 


Oocnpation. 


Wages 


Overseer 

Assistant 

Steel-temperers , 

Sceel-temperer's  assistant, 

Steel-cutters , 

Fumsce-boys 

Jspan-overseer 


130  00 
000 
15  00 
10  00 
750 
600 
18  00 


1 

5 
80 

8 
30 
140 


Japan-carrier. 
Japan-dippers 
Press-hands.. 

Packers , 

Pasters 

Kid-sewers... 


$13  00 
450 
450 

500 

3M 
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TabU  ehoioing  ihe  average  daily  wages  of  pereane  employed  in  a  hank'UHic  fcctory  in  SUa^ 
fordj  Conn.,  in  the  year  1872. 

[Hours  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Oconpfttion. 

Wages. 

OOCQpAtiOIL 

Wage.. 

MAchlnlittt.  Im^ T--    T 

13  00  to  $4  00 

335  to    300 

1  50  to    335 

1  00  to    1  SO 

350 

1  75 

Snsfneen. 

18  Si 

Mdchi  111814,  opflinary  ^.t,--, ,-- 

Partern-makers  and  carpenters  .. 
Laborers,  carters.  Slq 

$4  50  to    9  » 

lrAehini«t&  inferior 

1  50  to    3  M 

Machinista^  helDers 

Appremtioes 

*70  to    1  9i 

BlAfiknnitha .    * 

BnuiB*foaDder8 

8  75  to    4  00 

BlackainithH'  h4>li>An» .,.--. 

*  Apprentices  receive  70  cents  per  daj  for  the  first  ;%ar,  90  cents  for  tbo  second,  $L15  iSor  tbe  tfaird, 
and  $1.50  for  tbe  foarth. 

Table  ghowing  ihe  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  iron-^afe  mcnufactorics  im 
Cindnnatif  Ohio,  in  the  year  1872,  and  in  Chicago,  III.,  in  the  year  1374. 

[Hoars  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Wages  in— 

Occapation. 

Wages  In— 

Occdpation. 

1873. 

Chicago 
in  1871 

CincInnaUia 
1878. 

ssar 

Machinists,  best 

Machinists,  ordinary . . . 
Machinists.  Inferior .... 

$20  00  to  135  00 
15  00to  30  00 
13  00to  15  00 
lOOOto  13  00 
30  00to  35  00 
13  00to  15  00 
35  00to  30  00 

"'♦is'oo' 

Engineers  .....a....... 

116  00 

iSOOOto  85  00 
18  00to  15  00 

16  at 

Pattom«makers     and 

Machinists' bdpeis.... 
Bbicksmiths.-.T. 

Assistants 

liftborers,  carteiB,  Sco  . . 

13  00 

9  9$ 

Blacksmiths' helpers... 
IToremffli 

Apprentices 

SOOto     800 
15  00to  80  00 

5  M 

38  50 

Tnmers 

Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  scaU-mdking  and  steam- 

ing  works  in  Chicago,  111, 


[Hours  of  labor  per  week,  60.1 

8TBAMBBAT1K0  W0BK8. 

OconpatCdb. 

Wages. 

Occupation. 

1 
Wages. 

Scale«niakers 

118  00 
20  00 
15  00 
15  00 
10  00 
400 
30  00 
1 

Foremen 

|»Q« 

Beam-makers 

Fitters 

18  00 

Blacksmiths 

Fitters'  helpers 

19  00 

Carpenters.......... - 

Carpenters......................  ....... 

18  00 

lifiborers..... 

Masons 

18  00 

Apprentioos -, ,,,,--,-,,-rr»-»-n-,^ 

Engineers 

15  00 

Foremen 

Kilii4>K9n>itht ......,,,, 

19  00 

Table  showing  ihe  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  sheet-iron  works  in  GiUveeton, 

Tex. 


[Honrs  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 

Occnpation. 

Wages- 

Occnpation. 

1 
Wsgn. 

Tinners-. 

$18  00 
18  00 
31  00 
3100 

Machinists 

018  00 

Gas-fitters 

Sbeet«iron  workers - 

15  00 

Apprentices 

500 

Blacksmiths ... 
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Table  thowi/ng  the  average  weekly  wagee  ofpereone  eip^loyeSL  in  a  naifrmill  in  BeUeville,  IIL 
[Hours  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Ooenpfttton. 


Wages. 


Occupation. 


Wages. 


Ifaflers 

Feeders 

Boilers 

First  helpers 

Second  helpers.. 

Heaters 

Heaters*  helpers 

Shear-men 

Boilers 

Catchers 


135  00 
800 
30  00 
15  00 
600 
35  00 
IS  00 
25  00 
40  00 
20  00 


Hookers-np , 

Drageers^nt . 

Boagbors 

Shovers-nndor .... 

Enffinoers 

Laborers 

Apprentices 

Foremen , 

Mason  and  helper, 


112  00 
12  00 
18  00 
12  00 
17  40 
10  00 
240 
35  00 
16  00 


TaUe  ekowiMg  ike  average  weekly  wagee  of  peraotie  employed  on  the  Marine  BaiUoayf  Madi- 
son, Ind. 

iHonrs  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Ooonpation. 


Wages. 


Occupation. 


Wages. 


Sbip-carpenters 

Calkers 

Bolters....' 

Blacksmiths  ... 

Joiners 

Hill-hands 


118  00 
18  00 
15  00 
18  00 
15  00 
12  00 


Teamsters . . 
Engineers  .. 
Laborers.... 
Apprentices 
Foremen 


no  00 

18  00 

900 

400 

22  50 


Table  showing  ihe  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  bridge  and  car  works  in  Chi" 

eagoy  IIL 

[Hours  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


"I 

I* 


^J 


Ooonpwtkm. 


Wages. 


i 


15 

SO 

10 

5 

85 

30 

50 

SO 

30 

5 

1 

75 

SO 

10 


Kaohinists 

Drillers 

Bolt-ontters 

First^dass  blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths*  helpers 

First-class  carpenters 

Second-class  carpenters 

First-lass  helpers 

Second-class  helpers 

Pattern-makers 

Engineer , 

Laborers  or  unskilled  workmen 

Apprentices  or  boys 

Foremen  or  overseers 


|15  50  to  $18  00 
960  to    12  00 

8  40  to    10  SO 
15  00  to    16  50 

950 
15  00 
13  50 
IS  00 
900 
15  00  to  16  50 
18  00  to    SO  00 

9  00  to    10  50 
400to     600 

1500tO    8900 


|I6  75 
10  80 

9  45 
15  75 

950 
15  00 
13  50 
12  00 

900 
15  75 
19  00 

9  75 

500 
88  00 


49l 
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IRON-SHIP  BUILDING. 


Average  rate  of  wages  (per  wxk  of  60  hours)  paid  to  persons  employed  in  ike  stkip-huUdimf 
yard  and  iron- works  of  Messrs.  W.  Cramp  4-  SonSj  PhiUidelplUa,  at  the  dose  ef  1874. 


ENGINKBROIG  AND  BOILBB  WOBK0. 


SmP-BUILDDIO  TABD. 


V  a 


16 

17 
S3 
58 
23 
33 
6 
47 
81 
«7 

115 

68 

ISS 

829 

\ 

9 


885 


Oconpatlon. 


Best 

Ordinary 

Inforior 

Hypers 

Pattern-makers  and  Joiners 

Engine-fltter« 

Blacksmiths 

Apprentices 

Laborers 

Rigors 

Bofler-makors 

Riveters  and  oalkors 

Holders-on ;.... 

Flangers 

Rivet-boys 

Laborers  and  helpers 

Foremen,  (engineer,  &c.)  . . 
Foremen,  (simdry) 


Average. 


W^ges. 


118  00 

15  00 

12  00 
10  50 

16  50 
16  00 
16  50 

4  00 
9  00 
10  50 

13  50 
13  SO 
18  00 
10  50 
83  00 

400 
9  00 
30  00 
25  00 


16 
7 
5 
13 
14 
22 

115 


13 


14  08 


903 


Occapation. 


Fitters ^ , 

Helpers 

Anelo-iron  smiths 

Helpers 

Ship-smiUis 

Hefpors ^ 

Riveters < 

Holders*on , 

Rivet-boys 

Oalkers 

DriUers 

Joiners 

Apprentices 

Pattem-mokezs 

Machiniflta 

Carpenters 

Painters 

Riffgers 

Laborers 

Carters 

Famace-men 

Foremen 

Average 


WagM. 


$17  M 

900 

18  00 

MOO 

18  00 

10  00 

5   1350 
18  00 

10  50 

400 

U  00 

10  50 

16  00 

4  00 

16  50 

16  00 

18  00 

15  00 

10  50 

9  00 

10  00 

10  3 

85  00 

18  48 


Average  rate  of  wages  (per  week  of  60  hours)  paid  to  persons  employed  in  the  ship-bmldin§ 
yard  and  iron  works  of  Messrs.  Fusey^  Jones  4"  Co.j  IVUnington,  DeL,  tU  the  dose  of  1874. 


ENQIHSKRINO  AHD  BOILBB  W0BK8. 


BHIP-BUILDniO  TABD. 


Occupation. 


Machinists : 

Best 

Ordinary 

Inferior 

Helpers 

Pattern-makers  and  Joiners 

Tamers 

Engine-fitters 

Blacksmiths 

Hamm«r>men,  (at  steam-hammer). 

MiUwrights 

Apprentices* 

Laborers .n.... 

Bross-fonnders 

Fonndery  dressers 

Foondery  laborers 

Brass-flxushers 

CopporsmiUis 

Crane-men 

Rifisers 

Boiler-makers 

Riveters  and  calkers 

Tlolders-on 

Flangers 

Btockiwniths 

Rivet-boys 

Laborers  and  helpers 

Foremon,  (oigineer,  ftct) 

Foremen,  (snndryt) '-... 


Arerage,  inclodlng  laborers  and 
apprentices 


Wages. 


Oconpatlon. 


117  00 
14  50 
11  00 
V50 

14  50 

15  00 
15  00 
13  00 
80  00 
13  00 


750 
14  50 

750 

750 
14  00 
13  50 

750 
13  00 
13  50 
11  00 

900 
17  00 
13  50 

335 

7  75 


Fitters 

Helpers 

Angle-iron  smiths. . 

Helpers 

Ship-smiths 

Helpers 

Riveters...^ , 

Holders-on 

Rivet-boys 

Calkers 

Drillers 

Joiners 

Appreatioes* , 

Cabinet-makers . . . . 
Pattern-makers ... 

Block-makers 

Machinists 

Carpenters 

Boat-builders 

Iron-finishers 

Brasd-finishers 

Mechanics 

Plumbers 

Tinsmiths , 

Painters 

Red4eaders 

Riggers 

Laborers 

Carters 

Famace-men 

Foroment 


11  00 


Average . 


Wag^a. 


$18 
8 
16 

a 

15 

d 
10 
8 
3 
15 
10 
13 


SO 
50 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
50 
SO 
50 
00 
00 
00 
75 


050 


•  Taken  for  a  term  of  5  years— 1st  year.  $3  per  week 
t  llOO  and  $135  per  month. 


;  2dyear,|3;  3dyear,|4:  4thyear,|5;  Sthyear.H. 
1 1100  per  month. 
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Average  rate  of  wages  (per  week  of  60  hours)  paid  in  1874  to  persons  employed  in  (he  ma- 
ckine-shopy  iron-ship-yard,  and  car-works  of  the  Harlan  4'  Mollingsworth  Company,  Wil- 
mington, Velaware* 


<e 


Ooenpation. 


Wages. 


Lending  artidee  pmdnoed. 


18 

46 

6 

7 

8 

10 

30 

15 

3 

8 

90 

90 

80 

900 

15 

4 

S90 

90 

40 

18 

90 

80 

d 

10 


Machinists: 

Best 

Ordinary..... 

InfBiior 

Helpers 

Botler-niMcerB 

Helpers 

Biveters 

Holders^m 

Flaoeers 

Helpers 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Inui-hQ]l>biiildezB . 


Foremen 

Engiiieers 

Paraern-makers,  oar-builders,  and  ship-Joiners. 

Assistants 

Laborers  carters,  &o 

Apprentices 

Painters 

Ship-carpenters 

Millwrights 

Assistants 


116  50 
15  00 
19  00 

850 
15  00 

850 
15  00 

900 
17  00 

000 
15  00 

850 
12  00 

850 


13  00 
15  00 

900 
850 
500 
15  00 
15  00 

14  00 
850 


Iron  steamships. 

Iron  steamboats. 

Iron  sailing-vessels. 
I  Bngines. 
^BoUers. 

Tanks. 

Machino>work  generally. 

Cars  of  every  description. 


lEON-FOTJNDEBY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP  IN  OALIFOBNIA. 

Average  rate  of  wages  paid  to  persons  employed  in  the  Union  Iron  Foundery,  in  ihe  city  < 
San  Frandsoo,  CkUi{fomia,  in  the  year  1874. 


(Hoars  of  labor  per  day,  10 ;  60  honrs  per  week.] 


OeoopatioiL 


Weekly  wages 
or  earnings. 


Leading  artioles. 


Jbram^molders 

fBest 

M««w»^-  ffiS";::::::: 

(Helpers 

Boiler-makers 

Helpers 

BiTeters 

HoldersKm 

Flaagers 

Helpers 

Hlaoksmiths .....••••. 

Helpers 

Foremen..... ........•••• 

Piattem-makers  and  eaipenfteri 

Assistants 


118  00  to|94  00 
31  00  to  94  00 
18  00  to  31  00 
15  00to  18  00 
10  00  to  13  50 
18  00  to  91  00 
10  00  to  13  50 

18  00  to  91  00 

19  00  to  13  50 
94  00to  97  00 
19  00  to  13  5Q 

18  00  to  91  00 

19  00  to  13  50 
30  00  to  36  00 

18  00to  94  00 

19  00  to  13  50 
lOOOto  13  50 

4  00to  10  00 


Engines ;  boilers  <  mining-ma- 
chinery, constsung  of  hoist- 
ing-works, qoarta-miUs,  saw- 
mflls,  floor-mills,  and  all  kinds 
of  heavy  iron-wobk  for  mill- 
ing ana  mannflMturing  por- 
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LABOR   IN  EUROPE   AND   AMERICA 
OLOTHINa. 


Ibhle  showing  ike  average  weekly  earnings  of  persons  employed  in  ike  manttfacUure  of  oUMng 
in  the  following  States,  inUke  year  1874. 


CoBtom-made  olotMng: 

On  sack  overcoats 

36  00 
35  00 
35  00 
35  00 
900 
13  00 

18  00 

15  51 

19  50 

16  50 
850 

15  35 

84  00 
80  00 
30  00 
16  00 

15  00 

16  50 

Broadcloth  dres8*ooat8 

Casaimere  business-ooAts 

Cassimore  sack-coats 

Vests 

OocapatioiL 

] 

i 

fl< 

1 

! 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

3 

1^ 

j 

Bosbelmen 

135  00 

115  00 
13  00 
15  00 
dOO 
18  00 

•35  00 

$40  50 

$30  00 
18  00 
1100 
600 
13  00 
10  00 

135  00 

•30  00 

•30  00 

•34  37 

•35  00 

•38  34 

15  08 

15  00 

15  00 
15  00 

15  00 

35  00 
35  00 
35  00 

15  00 

9187 
31  87 
38  IS 
18  75 
10  00 

15  57 

Maohiiie-operAtors  ....%........ 

9  78 

Finishers  ..^ 

11  S8 

Laborers  or  packers 

10  GS 

Apprentices  or  bojrs. ........... 

300 

4  T5 

Heady-made  clothing: 

10  33 

On  sack  overcoats.    qJSp 
Broadcloth  frock-coats 

9  33 

/ 

10  00 

Cassimere  baslness-ooats. . . 

933 

Cassimere  sack-coats 

899 

Vests,  woolen 

444 

Pantaloons,  woolen 

4  83 

ou-->.      (Mnslin 

350 

Shirts..  I  ^^\';5j*  •-;;;; 

3  00 

Sack  overcoats 

81  00 
81  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 

93  9S 

Broadcloth  dress-coats 

80  38 

Cassimere  bnsiness-ooats... 

8068 

Cassimere  sock -coats •• 



18  87 

Vests 

18  09 

18  00  15  6» 
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Table  showing  the  rates  paid  to  operatives  in  clothing  estahlishmentSf  for  piecework^  in  1874. 


Axtiolos. 


Beftdy-msfde  clothing : 

SMk  •veiw.t..  {f{,'Sp;;;;;;;;;;S;S:: 

Broadcloth  frook-coata each. . 

Casaimere  bosinesa-coata each. . 

Caaalmere  aack-coata each.. 

Veata.  woolen each.. 

Pantaloona,  woolen per  pair. . 

QKi**.     5^°*l^i^ per  dozen.. 

snma..  J  Woolen perdozen.. 

Coatom-made  clothing: 

Sack  overooAta each.. 

Broadcloth  dreaa-coata each.. 

Caaaimere  bnaineaa-^oata each.. 

Casaimere  aaek-coata^ each.. 

Veata each.. 

Pantaloona perpair.. 

Bhirta,  miialin per  dozen . . 


$5  00 

3  00 

4  50 
2  66 
200 

87 
94 


14  00 

200 
4  00 
2  00 

1  50 
75 
75 


$4  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  50 
200 

50 

35 

250 

2  50 


13  50 
2  73 
400 
2  50 
2  50 
67 
67 


90  25 
25 
15 

1^ 


$3  50 
2S5 
3  75 
3  00 
2  25 
80 
75 
200 


8  00 
8  00 
5  00 
500 

1  50 

2  00 


#10  00  13  00 
12  00  12  00 
10  00    10  00 


8  00 
2  00 
2  UO 


9  00 
1  50 
225 


700 
8  17 
633 
4  75 
1  42 
1  87 


5  00912  00     9  0011100 


10  00 
500 
3  00 
1  00 
350 


10  00  13  (;0 

8  50  10  00 

800  8  GO 

1  50  2  .')0 

3  00  2  75 


Artidea. 


|i 

3  V 


12  00 
8  00 

7  no 

3  00 
3  00 


Beady  •made  clothing  t 

Broadcloth  frock-coata each. 

Caasimere  bnsineas^coats. .  .each. 

Gaaaimere  aaok-coata each . 

Veata,  woolen ....each. 

Pantaloona,  woolen per  pair. 

vn.<^.     (  Moslin ....:.  per  dozen . 
°°^^"  \  Woolen per  dozen. 

Cnatom-made  clothing : 

Sock  overooata each. 

Broadcloth  dreaa-coata each. 

Casaimere  buaineaa-ooota.  ..each. 

Casaimere  aaok-coata each. 

Vesta each. 

Pantaloona perpair. 

Shirta,  moalin pcrdosen. 


14  00 
1  25 
4  50 
1  50 
1  00 
50 
50 


800  18  00 
10  00     9  00 


16  00;|10  00 


4  50| 
400 
1  50 
800 


7  00 
6  75 
1  35 
1  25 


8  00 
700 
5  50 
225 
225 


10  00 
8  00 
600 
350 


12  50 

1  50 

2  75 
1  00 

90 

32 

70 

1  44 

1  44 


$8  00 
10  00 
7  00 
700 
2  00 


96  00. 

4  00. 
6  00. 

5  00j. 

4  oo;. 

2  0  )I . 

1  5o; 

6  00, 
4  00,. 


3  00     3  50 


10  00 r  4  20 


99  00 
12  00 
800 
7  50 
200 
300 


912  50 


10  00 
10  0 
3  50 
3  75 


17  00910  00 
16  00,  14  00 


13  oo; 

11  00| 
3  50 

4  oo; 

13  501 


8  50 
8  00 
3  50 
3  75 


94  06 

2  34 
4  06 
2  52 

1  82 
74 
70 

2  59 
2  65 


9  62 
10  88 
7  99 
6  97 
2  14 
2  58 
9  33 


Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wag 
leather  in  ^foll 


LEATHER. 

ges  paid  to  persons  employed  in  the  mani{faciure  of 
ring  States  in  the  year  1874. 


Oooapatloa. 


I 


SoMeaiher. 


Tumen 

Beam-handa 

Yard 

Bollera  A  spongers. 

Bark-grindera 

Commofi  laborera. . 


910  00 
833 

10  00 
750 

10  00 


913  00 
10  " 
10  00 


00913 


900 
9001 


00 
950 
13  00 
900 
800 


913  50 
12  50 
12  00 
900 
900 
9S0 


910  00 
900 
12  00 
900 

8001 


912  50*915  00911  00<915  00915  00913  28 
14  50  15  OOi  10  50  15  OD  18  00  12  75 
10  00  9  00  7  50  10  50  14  00  9  9S 
17  50  15  00  8  fO  16  50  18  00  13  16 
800  900  600  10  50  13  00  900 
950     900     600  10  50   18  00     915 
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Average  weekly  wages  paid  to  penaru  employed  in  manufacture  of  leather,  ^— Continaed. 


Oooapation. 


I 


I 
5 


Upper  leathar  and 
ea^f-skin. 


Tanners 

Curriers 

Splitters — 

Shavors 

Table-hands,  sooor- 

era  

Blaokera 

Finisben 


113  00 


18  00 
]|00 


liaoo 

15 

15  00 
18  00 


00112 


10  00 
13  00 
15  00 


00 

12  00 
15  00 

10  00 

13  00 
13  00 


113  50 
13  50113  50 
13  00 
13  00 


10  00 
10  00 
13  00 


Morocco,  patent  and 
ofiamdei  UtUher. 


Tanners 

Beani'luuids . . 

Shavera  

Sewing-girls. . 

Finishers 

Colorers 


8heep4kin»,  tkiven, 


EDgineera 

Laborera  or  un- 
skilled workihen. 

Apprentices  or  boys 

Foremen  or  over- 
seers   


$8  00 
900 


13  00 
900 


1135 


10  00 


13  00 


13  00  14  50 


13  00 


00113 


00 
13 

15  00 

16  00 


00180 


11  00 


13  00 


750 
4.50 


30  00 


10  00 

11  00 
13  00 


10  00 
14  00 
18  00 
400 
30  00 
18  00 


ICOO 


935 
500 


00 
18  00 
35  00 

900 
900 
30  00 


lis  50^5  00^7  OO^flS  00 
16  50  16  50^  43  00  15  40 
16  50  16  50  94  00  14  ' 
30  00|  16  50  33  00   17  83 


13  00 
13  00 
15  00 


15  00 
900 


16  50 
16  50 
16  50 


15  00 

15  00 

16  50 
900 

16  50 
16  50 


13  50 
10  50 


30  50  80  00 


18  00 


15  00 
15  00 
17  00 


1S< 


13  18 
15  66 


13  90 

14  90 

17  35 
650 

18  35 
17  » 


13  87 


94f 
475 


16  8S 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  FACTORIES. 

Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  pci*sons  employed  in  boot  and  shoe  factories  in  Ae 
following  States  in  the  year  1874. 


Ooonpatlon. 


I 


I 

a 


Onttera 

Stook-fltters 

Sole-sewing-mfMshine  opemton ... 
Other  sewing-nuMShine  operators. 

Losters 

Second  lastors 

Heelerw 

Trimmers 

Bamishen 

Finishen 

Hand-sewera 

Sboe-oleanen 

Packers 

Laborera  or  nnskilled  workmen  . . 

Ai>prentioes  or  boys 

Foremen  or  overseen 

Crimpen 

Treers 

Bottnmers 


134  00 
19  00 
84  00 
950 
34  00 
34  00 

34  00 

35  50 

34  00 

35  50 


116  00 
15  00 
15  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 


10  00 
10  00 
10  00 


10  00 

18  50 

600 

35  00 


13  00 


500 
80  00 


118  00 
13  00 
10  00 


130  00  to  $35  00 
ISOOto  36  00 


3000to  8500 
3000to  85  00 


30  00 


3000to  85  00 

3000to  35  00 

3000to  35  00 

aOOOto  35  00 

3500to  30  00 

8300to  37  00 

SOOOto  84  00 


30  00 
30  00 
15  00 


5  00  to  15  00 
3500to  35  00 


181  ST 
16  03 

16  33 
14  00 

18  83 

17  00 
33  BS 

19  33 

18  63 

19  50 
37  50 
18  35 
16  00 
18  50 

700 
87  50 
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TOBAOCO. 

TaUe  $ka¥riMg  ike  m>erage  €aming$  of  persona  employed  in  the  tohaooO'^nanirfaoioriea  of  the 
undermentioned  States  in  the  year  1874. 


Now  York. 

Delaware. 

Virginia. 

W.Virginia. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

H. 

F. 

H. 

r. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

WISR-OXJT  TOBACCO. 

StrtoDine 

14  00 

•7  00 
5  75 
650 

•3  75 

•6  00 
600 

•3  50 

•3  00 

caXg  r.:;:::::::::: 

$15  00 
14  00 

Cattins 

Drcuiog 

Grioding ...... ...... 

15  50 

P&okiDg    ............ 

750 
750 

7  00 

900 

Spreading 

12  00 

800 

Kcklng.. 

835 

675 

6  75 
550 

7  50 
600 

425 

C37 

12  00 
600 

700 

BMOEIMO. 
CatUnff 

GnuiQUiting ........  ^ 

12  50 

Laboron 

400 

•9  00 

8HUVF. 

Pfy.VlTlg 

• 

112  16 
10  49 

15  00 

T^HnrftHi 

900 

Oooapation. 

Wisconain. 

Iowa. 

Ifiaaoori. 

Kentacky. 

Lonisiana. 

Georgia. 

^Lverage. 

H. 

F. 

H. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

f; 

M. 

F. 

FDfB-CUT  TO- 
BACCO. 

Stripping 

Caaing  ......... 

H  err 

900 
16  50 

► .,,,,. 

$3  25 
900 
12  00 

«2  25 

$3  33 
867 

11  50 
900 
900 
633 
4  50 
800 

12  00 
12  00 

750 

•3  00 

11  00 

12  00 
10  00 
10  00 

900 
500 

.... 

•5  00 
7  50* 
10  00 

•5  00 

•3  84 
899 

U  78 
9  SO 

13  12 
7  64 
6  00 
887 

895 
925 
720 

988 
702 

•3  60 

19  00 

Cnttiiig 

l>i>^^Diy{n2 

Grinding 

Packing 

Spreadmg 

Picking 

18  00 
833 
450 

.... 

*7"50" 

400 
400 

10  00 

750 
7  50 

M50 

10  00 

4  37 

SMOKXBO. 

Catting 

6  37 

OranuMting  ,.-.^ 

500 

'.'.V. 

10  00 
10  00 

10  00 

I«abor6T4 r .  -  - 

' 

BHUFF. 

Paeking 

5  00 

Laborert 

766 

i  50* 

.... 

750 

•Ckildren. 
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OiaARS. 

Table  showing  the  average  earnings  of  pereone  mnploved  in  ike  mamrfaokure  ofekgms  im  tib 
%MdennenUoned  8taie$  in  the  year  1874. 


States. 


OocapAttou 


a 

5 


1 


New  Hampshire. 

VemMmt 

New  York 

New  Jers^...., 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Indiana 

UlinoU 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Arkansas 

Kentaoky 

Virginia 

West  Virginia . 
North  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

California 

Average.  .••... . 


C  Per  1,000 7. 

I  Weekly  earnings. 

5  Per  1,000 

)  Weekly  earnings. 

(Per  1,000 

)  Weekly  earnings. 

5  Per  1,000 

>  Weekly  earnings. 

CPer  1.000 

I  Weekly  earnings . 

CPer  1,000 

I  Weekly  earnings. 

CPer  1,000 

I  Weekly  earnings.. 

<PerI,6i0O 

I  Weeklyeamings.. 

CPerl.COO 

I  Weeklyeamings.. 

Per  1,000 

Weekly  earnings. . 

Per  1.000 

Weeklyeamings. 

Per  1.000 

Weeklyeamings. 

Per  1,000 


114  00 

16  00 
900 

13  00 
13  00 

17  SO 
6  40 

10  3G 

5  10 

6  55 
8  00 


Weekly  earnings. . 

Per  1,000 

!  Weekly  earnings. 
Per  1.000. 


.5 


Weeklyeamings.. 
Perl.WK) 


{  Weekly  earnings. 
Per  1,(J00 


Weekly  earnings. 

,  Per  1,000 

'  Weekly  earnings.. 

:Perl,(KK) 

!  Weekly  earnings.. 

Per  1,000 

;  Weekly  earnings. 

Per  1,«)0 

:  Weekly  earnings. 

Per  1,000 

;  Weeklyeamings. 


546 
950 
9  50 
10  00 
863 

10  75 

11  50 
13  75 
13  00 
13  50 

10  85 

11  00 
15  00 
13  00 

950 
19  17 
10  35 
13  00 


650 

13  00 
16  00 
1150 

15  00 
11  75 

14  00 

16  00 

17  00 


15  OQ 


17  00 


8  SO 

■fio 


17  00 


3  75 
*S'85 


300 

'it  "sit 


•8  00 


10  00 


300 


437 
*3*S5 

"i'oo 


750 
"506 


750 


750 
10  57 
18  15 


300 
63 

300 
30 

800 


15  00 


300 


350 


850 


850 


500 

41 

354 


10  00 


985 


83  50 

1  38 

15  00 

75 

14  00 


17  00 


13  50 
1  00 

15  00 
1  00 

18  67 
1  50 

80  00 


30  00 

1  06 

13  88 


17  00 
10*60 


150 
15  00 


80  00 

'Who 


10  00 

1  16 

15  65 


13  00 


•6  50 


10  00 


600 


600 


FURNITURE. 

Table  showing  the  aoerage  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  fumiinre'Wumtifaciories  in  ike 
following  States  tn  the  year  1874. 


OeoopatioiL 

1 

t 
1 

1 

H 

1 

^J 

h 

Cabinet-makers • 

•16  00 

•15  00 

•15  75 

•19  00 

$16  00 

•10  00to^l3  00 

10  00  to   18  00 

15  00 

10  00  to   13  00 

•15  45 

Oha.^i>.makers ...........  a 

1100 

Carvers 

18  00 
16  00 

16  SB 

Turners... 

13  00 
10  00 

15  00 

13  59 

Pain  tors 

10  00 

Upholsterers 

18  00 
13  00 
15  50 
7  85 
450 

16  00 
15  00 

"16  66 
350 

85  00 

15  00 

I3  00to   15  00 
13  00  to   15  00 
lOOOto   13  00 
600to     900 
300 

17  90 

Vamisbers 

13  50 

SoroU-^Rwyers 

Laborem  and  unskilled  workmen . . . 
Approntioes  or  boys 

500 
85  00 

10  00 
10  00 

"iooo* 

13  16 
li  95 
16  Of 

Foremen  or  overseers .............. 

85  00 
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TMe  $howiii§  the  wterage  weekly  wagee  of  pereane  employed  in  a^riottZlural-impIemetU  facUh 
riee  in  ihefollming  SUUee  im  Ike  year  1874. 


i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ll 

Mbldws 

•89  50 
19  87 

14  85 
975 

10  00 

15  75 

•8100 

18  00 

19  00 
10  50 
10  50 
13  50 

•18  00 
18  00 
15  00 
700 

•90  50 

MAAhfnl^ta 

113  00  to  181  00 

ISOOto  2100 

900 

•15  00 
13  50 
900 
13  SO 
16  00 

18  00 

"iioo' 

19  00 
900 
900 
800 
400 

18  00 

•15*66' 

800 

16  37 

Fh»f  kttinltht 

14  54 

Blackamith*8  helpers 

8  81 

Grinders '. 

11  33 

Wood^inirkfirs  ..................... 

ISOOto  15  00 

"isoo* 

19  00 
19  00 
700 
15  00 

*"Y66' 

500 
15  00 

19  00 
19  00 
15  00 
18  00 
900 

*"*6'66' 
500 
500 

"96'66 

14  15 

PIoW'iDAkers  .....•••..••.•......... 

15  00 

Pattem>makers  — 

18  00 
13  OOto  15  00 
19  OOto  15  00 

15  00 

12  75 
16  00 

15  00 
13  50 
19  00 
15  00 
19  00 
10  SO 
000 

"94*06' 

15  00 

Carpenters 

14  40 

PflintmvTT-r....... 

13  95 

Engineers 

14  60 

Watohnifin 

9  00 

Teamsters 

8  16 

Laborers  or  unskilled  workmen  .... 
AnDmntioea  or  bovs 

000 

600 

30  00 

950 

550 

95  00 

7  91 
.     5  19 

FoTMnen  or  ovorseors ............... 

99  00 

OLASS-WOBKS. 


Table  shewing  (he  average  weeJely  wages  of  persons  employed  in  the  window-glass  works  of 
Messrs.  Thtmas  Wigktman  #  Ck>.f  in  the  city  of  Pitishwrgh,  Pa,,  in  the  year  1874. 

[Hoars  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Ocenpatioa. 


Wages. 


Oocnpation. 


Wages. 


Glass-blowers,  window 

yial-blowers 

Assistants,  window-glass  blowersV 

Batob-mixers 

ICaster  teasers 

Assistant  teasers 

Pot-makers 

Assistant  pot-makera 


•30  00 
95  00 
90  00 
10  50 
95  00 
19  00 
95  00 
10  50 


Packers 

Blacksmiths 

Carpenters 

DMniiohnHSoverers 

Skilled  bc»7s 

Laborers  or  unskilled  workmen 

Apprentices  or  boys 

Foremen  or  overseers 


•10  50 
35  00 
12  00 
19  00 
600 
10  50 
10  00 
33  33 


TaiU  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  to  persons  employed  in  glass-works  in  Berkshire, 

Massaohusetis. 

0  [Hoars  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


^1 


Ocoapatioii. 


Wages. 


I 


II 


Oooapation. 


Wages. 


30 
30 
6 
9 

3 
6 


Blowers... 
Gatherers 
Fiatteners 
Cnttecs.... 


•85  00 
16  00 
30  00 
28  00 
95  00 
13  00 


Pot-makers  and  workers  in  pot- 
room  

Engineers 

Laborers  or  onskilled  workmen . . . 

Apprentices  or  boys 

Foremen  or  overseers 


•10  00 
19  00 
900 
800 

95  00 


KOTB.— The  principal  impediment  to  the  snccessftil  competition  with  the  Belgian  manafactarers  is 
the  onwillingness  of  the  employte  to  act  independent  of  traaes-nnlons.  We  are  isolated,  being  the  only 
catablisbment  for  wlndow-diMS  in  New  Eneland,  but  oar  men  are  controlled  tn^  a  onion  rnled  in  Pitts- 
bori^    Onr  men  wlU  not  do  what  the  Bel|d«n  workmen  do^  and  it  is  to  as  to  tarn  cat  mora 

than  79  per  cent,  as  maoh  product  as  they  do. 
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Table  showing  ik&average  monlkly  wage*  of  lest  windaw^huB  hUnoen  in  Piuawgk,  Fa. 


Wages. 

Ooeapatfam. 

Wi««. 

Lrtm  double  gliias,8fty. ...... 

Second  claaa,  or,  rather,  ainjcle 
strength : 
Dlowera  of  beet ............... 

1350  to  1300 

laoto    175 
185  to    150 
100  to    140 

Best  gatherers  

ftW  to  #140 

RnAon^^dasA  flrathefrars 

100 

Best  flatteners 

115  to    MO 

150 

Second.nte same ............. 

130 

Third -TSitA  luunA 

ISOto    300 

Six  blowers  will  average  in  one  calendar  month  108,000  square  feet 


OARRIAGES. 

Table  showimg  ike  aoerage  weekly  wages  of  persons  emphgei  im  oarriag&makimg  and  mt- 
bnUding  in  the  following  States  in  the  gears  1872  and  1873,  respeotivOif. 


Oooopation. 


i 
I 


•^ 

^ 


I. 


I 


Body-makers 

Carnage-part  makers. . . 

Wheelwnghts 

Coach'Smiths 

Helpers 

Finishers 

Ornamenters 

Painters 

Trimmers 

Stitchers 

Engineers 

Laborers  or  nnskUled  work- 
men  

Apprentices  or  boys .... 
Foremen 


118  00 
15  00 
15  00 

17  00 
900 

14  00 

18  00 

15  00 
17  00 
13  00 


115  00 
13  50 
15  00 
18  00 
11  00 
IS  00 
18  00 
15  00 
15  00 
13  00 


13100 


18  00 
15  00 


18  00 

19  50 


18  00 
7  50 
18  00 


13  00 

500 

34  00 


30  00 


138  50 
17  00 
17  00 
35  50 
950 
15  50 

35  00 

15  50 

16  50 
13  50 

36  00 

11  00 
500 
35  00 


$15  00 


$18  48 


18  00 
13  00 
940 


15  00 
18  00 


14  00 
18  00 


700 


400 


CAB-BUILOKBS. 


Wood-workers 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Painters 

Hours  of  labor  per  week  , 


50 


504 


$18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
700 
18  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
18  00 
10  00 

800 

5  00 

80  00 


15  38 

13  00 
7  75 

14  37 
60 


$13  50 
13  50 


15  00 

500 

13  50 


14  00 
14  00 


Occupation. 


4 
I 


I 


i 

f 

> 


Pi 

m 


Body-makers 

Carriage-port  makers 

Wheelwrights , 

Coach-smiths 

Helpers 

Finishers 

Ornamenters 

Pointers 

Trimmers 

Stitchers 

Eni^ineers 

Laborersonmskillodwork- 
men 


119  00 
14  00 


$13  50 


$13  00 
650 


19  00 
900 
10  00 


15  00 


$80  00 
15  50 


80  00 


$15  00 
13  00 

15  00 

16  00 
550 


$16  00 


16  00 


13  00 


15  00 
15  00 


10  50 


15  50 
19  00 


34  00 

15  00 

16  50 


$15  75 
13  50 
13  50 
17  00 
675 
600 
16  00 
15  00 
15  00 


Apprentices  or  boys.. 
Foremen 


10  00 


400 


13  00 

11  00 

700 

83  00 


300 


CAB-BUILDBBB. 

Wood-workers 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Painters 

Honrs  of  labor  per  week. . 


15  00 


60 


50 


57 


)§50 
900 
14  00 


60 


637 
300 
18  00 


18  00 

14  00 
600 

15  00 
60 


$31  00 

15  50 

17  50 

85  0« 

850 

15  00 
19  00 

16  50 

17  00 
900 
900 

700 

500 

81  50 


15  00 
18  00 

900 
18  00 
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[JUBhU  ihawing  the  average  weMy  wagei  efpereoM  employed  if»  carriago^making,  fe. — Ooii'd. 


Oooapation. 


5 


Body-makers 
C»rriage-p»it  nukkers. 
Wheelwrights 
Coach-siniths . 

Helpers 

FinliBbers 

Omamenters . 

Paliitors 

Trimmers  .... 

Stitchers 

SDsineers  — 
Laoorersor 
workmen 
Apprentioes  or  hoys. 
Foremen 


110  95 
16  SO 


90  50 
7S5 
950 
SI  00 
14  S5 
18  00 


119  50 

18  00 
16  50 

19  50 
835 

10  50 
16  50 
16  50 
15  00 


lis  00 

17  00 
IS  00 
13  00 

800 
15  00 

18  00 
IS  50 
15  00 
18  00 


$15  00 


fSl  00 


18  00 
500 


13  00 


15  00 
15  00 


IS  00 


500 


750 
500 


CABpBUILDEBa. 


Wood-workers 

Bhuskamiths 

Helpers 

Painters 

Hours  of  labor  per 
week 


18  00 
80  00 


15  00 
60 


800 
300 
18  00 


18  50 
15  00 
000 
18  50 


8  50 

350 

8100 


$18  95 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
500 
10  00 
18  00 
18  75 
18  75 


80  00 

500 
850 
18  00 


18  00 

11  GO 

600 

18  00 


•34  00 
88  00 
88  00 
88  50 
15  00 
15  00 
87  50 
as  00 
8100 
18  00 
85  00 

18  00 
500 
40  00 


8100 
87  00 
19  00 
19  00 


118  00 
18  00 

18  00 

19  50 
18  00 
13  50 
8100 
8100 


18  00 

600 

8100 


117  03 
15  31 

15  61 

16  43 
868 

13  07 
19  37 

15  40 

16  15 
1181 
10  00 

907 

5  14 

33  50 


15  86 

16  50 
953 
465 


116  48 


13  75 
15  50 
18  90 

'is'io 

16  50 

850 
430 
85  50 


59  6.10506.10 


Table  dunoing  the  average  weekH/y  wagee  of  persona  employed  in  carriage-making  and  ear- 
luOding  in  ikejfdUowing  States  in  the  year  1874. 


OooapatUm. 


t 
I 


i 


Body-makers 

CarnagO'part  makers . 

WheelwriKhto 

Coach<4mlui8  ...'.•«... . 

Helpers 

Finishers 

Omamenters 

Painters 

Trimmers 

Stitohers 


118  00 
15  00 


18  00 


18100 
19  00 
31  00 
84  00 
14  00 


15  00 

15  00 


17  50 
88  00 
15  00 


Apprentioes. 


18  00 


700 
18  00 


IS8  50 
17  00 

17  00 
85  50 

950 
15  50 
85  00 

15  50 

16  50 

18  50 
36  00 
11  00 

500 
35  00 


CAR.BUILDBB8. 


Wood-workers 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Painters.... ... 

Hours  of  labor  per  week  . 


18  00 


60 


115  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
800 
15  00 
18  00 
15  00 
15  00 


$15  00 


15  00 
13  50 
900 


14  00 


117  85 

17  85 

18  00 

19  00 
600 

16  50 
18  00 
15  75 

17  50 


900 
450 


18  00 
900 
400 

96  00 


$18  00 

17  00 

18  00 
13  00 

800 
15  00 
18  00 
18  50 
15  00 
18  00 


181  00 


18  00 


18  00 


450 
300 


15  00 
600 
400 

16  00 


800 
300 
18  00 


18  50 
15  00 
900 
18  50 


850 
350 
81  00 


$18  46 
16  70 

16  33 

17  50 
950 

15  55 
19  75 
14  65 

16  66 
13  16 
87  00 

833 

438 

83  66 


13  75 
16  33 

6  50 

14  35 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OCCUPATIONS. 

The  following  tables  show  the  average  wages  or  eaminas  of  persons  employed  in  ioasrums 

pations  in  the  year  1874. 


Ploee  and  ooonpation. 


Wages. 


Place  and  oooapation. 


Wages. 


BUILDKB8*  MATBEIALB. 

Port  Madison  (Oregon)  mills : 

vn^»^«i  i  First-class,  .per  wk 
Bngineers  J  SeoondH)lassV..do.. 

Foremen do . . 

Sawyers do.. 

Filers do.. 

Edgers  and  screw-tamers.. do 

Teamsters do 

Choppers do.. 

Carpenters do 

Blacksmiths do.. 

Firemen do.. 

Laborers do.. 

BUILDINa-TBAOB. 

Or^on: 

Carpenters  or  Joinws-.per  day. 

Stone-masons do.. 

Brick-layers do.. 

Lathers perM. 

Planter....!  :--::;---^y: 

Comibon  laborers do.. 

Excavating  cellars. .  .per  co.  yd . 
Son  Antonio,  Tex. : 

Masons per  week. 

Stone-cutters do.. 

Plasterers do.. 

Quarrymen do.. 

Teamsters do.. 

Carpenters do.. 

Blacksmiths do.. 

Laborers do.. 

Apprentices do.. 

Chicago,  HI.: 

Watchmen per  week. 

Firemen do.. 

Machinists do.. 

Turners do.. 

Carpenters do.. 

Sawyers do.. 

Stair-bailders do.. 

Tallymen do.. 

Olasiers do.. 

Painters do.. 

Shippers do.. 

Teamsters do.. 

Dry-kilnmen do.. 

Engineers do.. 

Laborers do.. 

Apprentioea do.. 

Foremen do.. 

Carvers do.. 

Gi»fton,W.ya.: 

Carpenters per  week. 

Plasterers do.. 

Stone-masoDB do.. 

Painters do.. 

Blacksmiths do.. 

Millers do.. 

Briok-molders do.. 

Brick-layers do.. 

Laborers do. 

Boys do. 

Teamsters do. 

Clerks do. 


144  00 
SO  00 
S5  00 
80  00 
18  00 
10  00 
15  00 
13  00 
18  00 
SO  00 
900 
7  00 


350 
500 
6  00 
500 

28 
300 

75 
300 
300 

SO 

15  00 
15  00 
18  00 
9  00 
18  00 
15  00 
15  00 
750 
750 

900 

13  00 

15  00 

18  00 

10  00 

10  00 

15  00 

13  00 

10  00 

9  00 

80  00 

900 

9  00 

85  00 

600 

850 

30  00 

80  00 

18  00 

18  00 

15  00 

18  00 

13  00 

13  50 

13  00 

18  00 

900 

4  00 

900 

13  00 


SCHOOL  AKD  OSnCB  FUBSirUBB. 

Chicago.  HL: 

Machine-bands per  week. 

Bench-hands do.. 

Cabinet-makers do. 

flniishcrs do. 

Packers do . . 

Pattern-makers do.. 

Engineers do.. 

l«aborers do. 

Apprentices do, 

Foremen do.. 

SASH,  DOOB,  AKD  BUMD  FACTOBfT. 

Chicago,  HL  : 

Engineers per  week. 

Foremen do.. 

Machine-hands do. . 

Carpenters do.. 

Men  and  boys  on  piecework,  do. . 

Teamsters , do.. 

Laborers do.. 

Boys do.. 

Lebanon,  K.  H. : 

Foremen per  week. 

Carpenters do.. 

Laborers do.. 

Apprentices do.. 

Chicago.  HL  : 

Mocnlne-men per  week. 

Stair-builders do.. 

Carvers do.. 

Joiners do., 

Blind-makoTB do.. 

Engineers do.. 

Laborers l....do.. 

Apprentices do.. 

Foremen do.. 

PLANWO-IULLB. 

Wheeling,  W.Va.  I 

Carpenters per  week 

Other  mechanics do.. 

Turners do.. 

Box-makers do.. 

Teamsters do.. 

Watchmen do.. 

Engineers do.. 

Laborers do.. 

.  Apprentices do.. 

Foremen do.. 

Salesmen do.. 

HUB  AND  B^KB  FAOTOBT. 

Metropolis,  BLt 

Turners per  week. 

Engineers do.. 

Machine-turners do.. 

Machinists do.. 

Sawyers do.. 

Porters do.. 

Watchmen do.. 

Dav.laborers do.. 

Laoorers do.. 

Boys , do.. 

Foremen do.. 


115  00 

10  50 

S8Q0 

10  50 

10  50 

15  00 

18  00 

900 

300 

84  00 

18  00 

8100 

13  00 

13  00 

854 

10  55 

835 

345 

17  50 

13  00 

750 

350 

3100 

16  00 

81  00 

16  00 

16  00 

18  00 

UTS 

750 

30  00 

13  60 

13  60 

16  50 

760 

700 

700 

15  00 

90U 

300 

18  00 

13  50 

18  06 

15  00 

15  60 

13  OO 

16  00 

10  00 

16  06 

960 

750 

806 

45  00 

Note.— The  rate  of  wages  for  the  State  of  Oregon  is  computed  in  United  States  gold. 
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Table  showing  th^  average  wages  or  earnings  of  persons  employed,  <f«.— ContiDUed. 


Place  and  occnpation. 


1^ 

Wages. 

11 

» 

115  00 

60 

15  00 

60 

15  00 

60 

13  00 

60 

14  00 

60 

12  00 

60 

10  00 

60 

9  00. 

60 

300 

60 

Place  and  occupation. 


Hub  and  bpokk  factort— Cont'd. 

Portsmontb,  Ohio: 

Engineers perwoek. 

Whcel-makera do.. 

Hnb'tamers do.. 

Bpoke-tomen do.. 

Felloe-benders do.. 

Hnb-mortlsers do.. 

Sawjers do.. 

Laborers do.. 

Boys do.- 


PAnmifO  AHD  OILDIMO. 

San  Francisco,  CaL : 

Gilders per  week. 

Painters do.. 

Gndners do.. 

Carpenters do.. 

Composition     and     omamont- 

ing per  week. 

Boys do.. 


moo 

2t00 
S5  00 
84  00 

21  00 
650 


NoTB.~Hours  of  labor  per  week,  60  and  54. 


Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  or  earnings  of  persons  employed  in  different  oootipa- 
tionSf  with  average  number  en^loyed  in  each  establishment  named,  in  the  year  1874. 


Ko. 


Place  and  ooonpation. 


Wages. 


No. 


Place  and  ooonpation. 


Wages. 


S'1 


10 

430 

50 

6 

SO 

120 

6 

8 

35 

m 

18 
IS 

3 
2 


786 


COBSR-FACTOBT. 

New  Haven,  Conn. : 

Overseers.  {;••■:•:;  j^ 

Cotters male 

Machioe-operatois  ...female 

Boners do.. 

Trimmers do.. 

Binders do. 

Finishers do.. 

Byeletors do.. 

Bmbroiderers .......... .do. . 

liscers do.. 

Examiners do. 

Packers male 

Porters do. 

Watchman do.. 

Dravman do. 

Tool^maker do. 

Engineer do. 

Fireman do. 


UXBBKLLA-FACIOBT. 


New  York  City,  N.Y.: 

Sewing  pArnaols fbmalo. 

Foremen 

Boys 

Apprentices 

Cotter 


OIL-lOUa  AND  FBBITLBSB  COM- 
PANY. 

Selma,Ala.: 

Pressmen 

Fireman 

Foreman  and  engineer 

Assistant  cooper 

Ginners 

Laborers 

FBINTINO*PBSS6B9l  AND  FBDITIB8' 
FUBNTTUBB,  KANUFAOIOBT  OF. 

Cbicoco,HL: 

Skilled  workmen 


•50  00 
12  00 
12  OO 
450 
300 
600 
600 
300 
500 
12  00 
700 
400 
300 
600 
12  00 
600 
12  00 
10  00 
24  00 
Id  00 
12  00 


10  00 
15  00 
600 
300 
18  00 


10  50 
900 

12  00 
900 
600 
600 


15  00 


WBOLBBALE  PAFBB-WAKRHOUBB. 


Chicago.  HL : 

Accoontants 

Salesmen 

Porters  and  puckers  . 

Teamsters 

Paper-mlors 


TBUNK-FACTOBT. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.: 
Trank-makors . 

do 

do 

do 


190  00 
20  00 
12  00 
15  00 
15  00 


10  00 
500 
300 
1  SO 


PBIMTINaOFFICB  AND  BDIDBET. 

Job-printing  oJUe, 

Chicago,  HI.: 

Foreman  printer 

Compositors,  (Unioo) 

Apprentice,  second  year 

Headoressman 

Secona  pressman 

Boys 

Bl€Mh4>ook  manitfaetory. 

Foreman  bindery,  (blank- 
books  only)  

Head  flnisher 

Second  flnisber 

Balers 

Forwarders 

Eoj^ineer,  (printing-office  and 
bindery) 

Blank-book  sewers,  (girls) . .  . 

Misoellaneoos  work,  (small 
girls) 

ilst  year. . 
2d  year.. 
3d  year.. 

PUBUBHIMG  OOMPANT. 

Portland,  Oreg. : 

Editor 

ICanager 

Bepoiters 

Pressman 

Engineer 

Foreman 

Printers  ...^ 

Apprentices 


60 
60 
00 
60 
60 


60 
60 


24  00 

50 

2100 

50 

10  00 

59 

21  00 

59 

15  00 

59 

400 
700 

}» 

24  00 

5^ 

24  00 

59 

18  00 

59 

21  00 

59 

18  00 

59 

15  00 

59 

7  50 

59 

300 
500 

I- 

400 

} 

700 

\ra 

10  00 

5 

50  00 

60 

40  00 

60 

25  00 

00 

30  00 

60 

25  00 

60 

35  00 

60 

27  50 

60 

700 

60 
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Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  im  thsfoU/ming  oeeupatious  U 

the  years  luimed, 

[Honra  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Place  and  ooeopatton. 


Wagee. 


Place  and  ooeapattoii. 


'W'afM. 


HUWWABB  MAHUPACTOBT. 

Beriin,  Conii.— 1874: 

Holders,  iron 

Holders,  bram 

Cnpola-tenders 

AnneaUnff-farnace  tenders 

Pliers 

Japannors 

Forgers 

Helpers 

Grinders 

Polishers 

Tamers 

Haohinists 

Engineers 

Fornace-men 

Laborers 

Packers 

Press-workmen 

Hollers 

Welders 

Jointers 

Stampers 

Gradnators 

Finishers 

Pattern-makers 

Carpenters 

Trip-hammer-men 

Fitters-ap 

Screw-cotters • 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Foremen 

Aporentioes  or  boys 

W^aterburv.  (3onii.-^1874 : 

Annealing-ftimaoe  tenden 

Filers !. 

Forgers 

Helpers 

Haohinists 

Bngineers 

Fnmaoe-men 

Laborers 

Packers 

Die-makers 

Press>workmen 

Boilers 

Jointers 

Stampers 

Carpenters 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Foremen 

Appreutioes  or  boys 

AOBICULTUBAL-mPLUflllT  FACIORT. 

Phimpsbnrgh,  N.  J.— 1873 : 

Haobinistii 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmith-helpera 

Grinders 

Wood-workers 

Plow-makers 

Pattem-miJcers 

Carpenters 

Painters 

Engineers 

Watchmen 

Teamsters 

Laborers  or  nnskUled  workmen  . . 

Apprentices  or  boys 

Foremen  or  overseers 


115  00 
18  00 
IS  00 
Id  00 
10  50 
15  00 
18  00 
10  50 
13  00 
15  00 
13  00 
18  00 
1300 
900 
9  00 
13  00 
13  00 
15  00 
15  00 
13  00 
13  00 
15  00 
13  00 
34  00 
18  00 
18  00 
13  00 
15  00 
15  00 
0  00 
18  00 
7  50 
450 

13  00 
900 
18  00 
10  50 
18  00 

17  00 

18  00 
900 

15  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
15  00 
10  50 
13  00 
18  00 
10  50 
30  00 
450 


15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
900 
900 
15  00 

15  00 

16  50 
16  50 
13  00 
13  00 

850 
10  50 
900 
500 
18  00 


AOBICULTUBAL-DfPLBMKMT  FACT'T— Cont'd. 

New  Hadrld,  Ho.— 1873: 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmith-helpers 

Plow-makeis 

Cirpeuters 

Painters 

Teamsters 

Apprentices  or  boys 


TOBACCO  AMD  aOAB  MAMVPACTOKT. 

Lonisiana— 1874: 

Cigar-makers 

Strippers 


OOTTOH'GIinfDIO. 


Looisianft— 1874 : 
Ginners  and  bakn. . 

Engineers 

Laborom 

Foremen 


COBMICB-MAKUFACTOIUr. 

Ohio— 1873 : 

Comioe-maniif!M}tareT« 

Tinners 

SUte-roofers 

Laborers 

Apprentices 

Foremen 


PAPBR-MAKIKO  MACBIimcr. 

Vermont— 1874 : 

Iron-molders 

Best. 


Haohinists 
Helpers. 


^Ordinary . 


BOALB-MAMUVAOIOBT.' 
Yermont— 1874: 

Iron-molders 

Hechanlos 

Joiners 

Painters 

Bngineers 

Laborers 

Foremen 


Vermont— 1874 : 
Harness-makers ... 
Harness-fitters. ... 
Harness-stitchers 
Apprentices 


COOPBRAGB. 


Indiana— 1874: 

Coopers 

Haohine-handa . 
Hochine-boys.. 
Dray      * 
Eng 


aOAB-MAKUFACIOST. 
Vermont— 1874 : 

Cigar-m^ers,  <|U  to  $15  p«r  H) . 

Strippers . 

Caaers 

Packers  ....: 


$16» 

910 

34  00 

Mm 
fktm 
um 

309 


15  ee 


13  ee 

15  90 

tae 
sen 


isee 
uei 
Meo 
uae 

SCO 

90  oe 


aee« 

15  01 

uoe 
•  «e 


1510 
D50 

uae 

IS  00 
18  00 
900 
35  00 


10  00 
14  00 
8S0 
650 


1155 
1100 
500 
10  00 

o» 

9S00 


18  01 

839 

39  90 


*  Honrs  of  labor  per  woek,  50. 
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Statement  ahowing  ike  wages  paid  in  San  Frandaoo  and  vicinity  in  the  years  1669  and  1874, 
for  thefolUnring  kinds  of  laJfor. 

[The  table  of  wugfiB  lor  the  jear  1874  was  prepared  for  this  report  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Kortin,  general 
agent  of  the  California  Immigmnt  Union,  Janmiry,  1875.] 


Oeeapallon. 


Wage*  in  ISfSft.      Wages  in  1874. 


Apotheoariea per  month,  with  board. 

Architects,  (spedal  rates  or  oonimisaion.> 

Bakers per  month,  with  board. 

Barbers per  month. 

Bar-t^iders per  month,  with  board. 

Bed-makers do do...- 

Bell-bangers '. per  day. 

Bolt-makers do... 

Blacksmiths do... 

Blacksmiths*  helpers do... 

Boat-builders do... 

Boiler-makers : do... 

Boiler>roakers,  flange-tnmers do... 

Book-binders do... 

Book-binders'  holpers,  boys  %nd  girls per  week. 

Book-keepers per  month. 

Book-keepers  in  banks  and  brokers' offices do... 

Boot  ind  shoo  making,  (see  Shoemakers.) 

Boot-blacks do... 

Bottlers do... 

Box-makers per  day. 

Brick-layers do... 

Brick-layers,  foromon do... 

Batchers per  mouth,  with  bo^rd. 

Brewers do do... 

Broom-makors per  day. 

Batter-m^kors per  month  and  found. 

Brick-makers do do... 

Boys  in  offices  and  stores per  month. 

Carpenters,  boose perd«»y. 

Cirpenters,  foremen do... 

Ca^»enters,  ship do... 

Carpenters,  ship,  fbremen do... 

Cabinet-makers do... 

Carriago-niakors,  body-makers do... 

wheelwrights do... 

trimmers do... 

paintors do... 

stripers do... 

Carvers do... 

Calkers do... 

Coopers do... 

ConfeotionevB do... 

Coppersmiths do... 

Comn-ropkers do... 

Clerks • do... 

Clerks per  month,  with  board. 

Charooal-bumera per  day. 

Cheeso-makers do... 

Coachmen per  month,  with  board. 

Cooks do do... 

Cooks  iff  private  fiunilios do do... 

Cooks  in  Wels , do do... 

Cigar-makers per  day. 

C<mdactors,  horso-cars do... 

Conductors,  steam-ears    do... 

Chambermaids  in  flunilies per  month,  with  board. 

Chambermaids  in  hotels.. i do do... 

Dress-makers  in  stores per  week. 

Dress-makers  in  fiunilies per  day,  with  board. 

Dairymen permontn,  with  board. 

Drivers,  horse-cars per  day. 

Drivers,  drays  and  tmeks ^ do... 

Drivers,  express do... 

Drivers,  backs do... 

Door  and  sash  makers do... 

Drogglsts per  month,  with  boord. 

Dyers do do... 

Deck-hands do do... 

Editors,  flrst-clnss permonth. 

Bditors,  second-class do... 

Engravers ^ per  day. 

Engineers,  mills r..... do... 

Engineers,  railroads do... 


$40  00  to^OO 


30  00  to 

40  00  to 
95  00  to 
950  to 


50  00 
80  00 
45  00 
35  00 
300 


950  to 
900  to 


4  00 
950 


35  00  to  100  00 


4(^00 
35  00  to    40  00 


450  to      600 


35  00  to    60  00 
SO  00 


30  00  to  45  00 

35  00  to  60  00 

10  00  to  40  00 

3  00  to  4  00 


3  00  to      500 


300  to 
350  to 
300  to 
300  to 
3  00  to 


400 
4  00 
4  Ou 
450 
4  00 


300  to 
900  to 


400 
39j[ 


300  to 
9  50  to 


450 

4  50 


40  00  to    75  00 


30  00  to    75  00 
35  00  to  100  00 


30  00  to    45  00 


950  to      400 

60  00 

40  00  to    50  00 

40  00 


$40  00  to  160  OO 
60  00  to    80  00 


950 
250 
300 
9  00 
300 

3  75 

4  00 

3  00 

4  00 
80  00 

900  00 


to  3  50 
to  350 
to  4  00 
to  250 
to  3  SO 
to  4  00 
to  4S5 
to  5  00 
to  15  00 
to  200  00 
to  350  00 


30  00  to  45  00 


2  50  to 
4  00  to 
6  0<J  to 

40  00  to 
50  00  to 
9  .50  to 
40  00  to 
40  00  to 
20  00  to 

3  50  to 

4  50  to 

4  00  to 

5  00  to 
3  00  to 
3  00  to 

3  00  to 
350  to 
9  50  to 

4  00  to 
4  00  to 
4  00  to 
250  to 
3  00  to 
3  50  to 
3  UO  to 
9  00  to 


3  00 

5  00 

8  00 

75  00 

75  00 

3  50 
50  00 
60  00 
40  00 

4  50 
600 

5  00 
7  50 
4  00 
4  00 
350 
4  50 
4  00 
4  50 
700 
500 
4  00 

4  00 

5  00 
4  50 
3  50 


400  to   500 


9  00  to 

2  00  to 
35  00  to 
35  OU  to 
30  00  to 
40  00  to 

150  to 

3  00  to 
15  00  to 
20  00  to 
10  00  to 

1  50  to 
35  00  to 

250  to 

2  00  to 

2  00  to 

3  00  to 
00  00  to 
45  00  to 
40  00  u> 

200  00  to 
75  00  to 

4  50  to 
3  00  to 
3  00  to 


3  50 

3  00 

50  00 

100  00 

35  00 

100*00 

3  00 

2  50 

500 

20  00 

25  00 

12  00 

300 

40  00 

2  50 

3  00 
3  00 

3  50 

4  50 
75  00 
60  00 
50  00 

250  00 

100  00 

6  00 

500 

4  00 
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Statement  showing  ike  wages  paid  in  San  Frandseo  and  vicinity,  ^c — Continued. 


Oocapatia 


Wages  in  1869.      Wagosin  18Z4. 


Engineera,  steamships,  Ao  ....* pordav. 

TPh,.™  i.»Kr»«w  ^  Winter per  month,  witn  boora. 

^^™-^^"" J  Summer IT..do..!7. do... 

Florists do do... 

Foonderymcn porday. 

Foanderymon,  molders .do... 

Foiinderymcn,  Btoye*moQutors do... 

Founderymon,  brass do  .. 

Gardeners per  month,  with  board. 

Gardeners,  short  Jobs per  day. 

Gas-fitters do... 

Gunsmiths do... 

Gilders .*. * do... 

Glaziers do... 

Harness-makers do... 

Hatters do... 

Hostlers per  month,  with  board. 

Jewelers per  day. 

Lanndrymen per  month,  with  board. 

Lanndrywomen do do... 

Locksmiths porday. 

Lithographers,  draughtsmen,  and  engineers do. . . 

Lithographers,  printers do... 

LnmMrmen per  month,  withboiu^. 

Mnohinlsts porday. 

Masons do... 

Masons,  foremen do... 

Model  or  pattern  makers do... 

Millers do... 

Millwrights do... 

Miners do... 

Milliners do... 

Knrses do... 

Painters,  honse do... 

Painters,  ship do... 

Paper-hangers do... 

Plasterers do... 

Plumbers do... 

Porters per  month,  with  board. 

Piano-makers per  day. 

Printers,  job do... 

Printers,  foremen do... 

Policemen per  month. 

Biffgers ^ per  day. 

Saddlers do... 

Sail-makers do... 

Sailors,  long-Toyage per  month. 

Sailors,  coasters do... 

Salesmen per  day. 

Shipemiths ..t do... 

Serrants,  general  housework per  month. 

Sawyers ^ do... 

Shoemakers per  day. 

Shepherds per  month,  witn  boaitl. 

Soap-makers do do... 

Stone-ontters per  day. 

Straw-workers do... 

Tailors,  pants each. 

Tailors,  vests , do... 

Tidlors,  ooats .' do... 

Tomers per  day. 

Tmnkmakers do... 

Tinsmiths V do... 

Teamsters  owning  teams do... 

Teamsters per  month. 

Teachers,  (ftdlsapply  male  and  female  from  our  own  schools),  do... 
Upholsterers. 


laooo 

$10  00  to   50  00 


900  to     390 
SSOto      400 


30  00  to    40  00 


350  to 
300  to 


450 
500 


30  00  to    45  00 
"3*06'to*"4'00 


35  00  to  70  00 
3  50  to  4  50 
400  to      500 


4  00  to  4  50 

300  to  4  00 

300  to  500 

200  to  350 


SSOto      400 


250  to      350 

400  to      600 

3  50 

30  00  to    55  00 


400 

'io'oo'to'ioo'oo 


95  00  to    3500 

35  00  to    40  00 

400  to     500 


350to  400 
3  50  to  3  00 
300  to     400 


per  day. 

nth,  with  board. 


Ylneyard-men peri  „ 

Waffon-makers per  day. 

Watchmen permontn. 

Wood-choppers do... 

Waiters per  month,  with  board. 

Watch-makers per  day. 

Whip-makers do... 

Whitewashers do... 


300to  400 

30  00  to  40  00 

300to  400 

SOOOto  7500 

40  00  to  70  00 

9000to  4000 


300 
300 


•3  00  to 

35  00  to 

40  00  to 

35  00  to 

300  to 

450  to 

300  to 

300  to 

45  00  to 

3  50  to 

300  to 

3  00  to 

350  to 

300  to 

3S0to 

360  to 

30  00  to 

3  "iO  to 
SOOOto 
30  00  to 

300  to 
400  to 

4  00  to 
30  00  to 

300  to 
400  to 
600  to 
400  to 
300  to 
300  to 
300  to 
1  50  to 
I  00  to 

3  50  to 
300  to 
SSOto 

4  00  to 
4  00  to 

SOOOto 
400  to 
3  SO  to 
4S0to 

400  to 

300  to 

300  to 

30  00  to 

40  00  to 

SSOto 

300  to 

UOOto 

40  00  to 

300  to 

35  00  to 

35  00  to 

400  to 

150  ts 

300  to 

so<r^ 

600  to 

390  ti» 

SSOto 

SSOto 

SSOto 

SOOOto 

45  00  to 

SSOto 

SOOOto 

300  to 

SOOOto 

40  00  to 

SOiOto 

300  to 


isao 

30M 

son 

50  00 
450 
500 
350 
400 

60  01 
SOO 
451 
500 
500 
350 
500 
400 

«Q0 
400 

40  00 

40  00 
400 
500 
490 

50  00 
500 
500 
750 
SOO 
400 
500 
401 
351 
301 
400 
410 
390 
500 
510 

SO  10 
430 
40O 
500 

13510 
500 
500 
400 

35  00 

45  00 
451 
401 

80  00 

10  00 
400 

35  00 

45  00 
501 
300 
500 
390 

10  01 
401 
401 
350 
400 

50  00 
»0  0i 

J9i 

40  00 
400 
75  00 
50  00 
40  00 
490 


Tonng  men  of  energy,  not  afraid  of  work,  can  almost  always  get  en^loyment  in  the 
country  at  from  $25  to  |30  per  month.  ^ 

The  foregoing  prices  are  in  gold  coin. 

Rbmakks. — ^It  is  much  easier  to  get  employment  in  rough  or  meohanioal  work  than 
in  clerking,  keeping  books,  or  in  school- teaching;  and  persons  who  have  no  money  and 
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no  friends  in  California  able  to  assist  them^  and  no  special  knowledge  that  wiU  Cer- 
tainly command  employment,  should  not  come  here  in  the  expectation  of  an  easy  life* 
Men  who  expect  to  make  their  living  bv  the  shovel,  plow^  and  ax  are  wanted. . 

Teachers  shonld  disabuse  their  minds  in  reference  to  our  educational  affairs.  We 
have  the  beet  schools  and  teachers  in  the  Union.  Our  teachers  are  mostly  graduates 
of  our  high  schools  and  State  normal  schools,  and  we  get  a  new  supply  f^om  these 
sources  every  year.  These  are  well  paid,  and  as  long  as  they  keep  up  to  the  standard 
it  would  be  folly  in  us  to  advise  our  friends  in  the  East  to  come  hero  expecting  to  get 
positions  as  teachers. 

Cliinamen  work  willingly  for  75  cents  to  $1  per  day.  We  have  a  large  supply,  and 
they  soon  learn  and  perfect  themselves  in  any  department  of  basiness.  They  are  a 
necessary  evil  at  present,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  the  young  men  of  our  State,  and 
new-comers  generally,  will  not  work  for  small  wages.  As  soon  as  this  is  remedied  by 
an  importation  of  Eastern  and  European  labor  willing  to  work  lor  |1  to  1 1.50  per  day, 
the  emi>loyment  of  Chinese  will  gradually  be  diminished. 

W.  H.  M. 


WAGES  PAID  BY  RATLKOAD  COMPANIES. 

Statement  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  hy  railroad  companies  in  the 
folUncing  States  in  the  year  1874. 


Occapation. 


liAchiniflts 

Boiler-makers 

Blacksmiths 

Car-boilders 

Paioters 

iEnginoors • 

Firemen 

Pattern-makers — 

Laborers ■ 

Apprentioes 

Conductors 

Bagffage-masters. . . 

Brakemen 

Hoars  of  labor  per 
week ■ 


Maine. 


$12  00 

19  00 

13  00 

13  50 

16  50 

15  00 

10  00 

U  00 

7  50 

5  00 

15  OU 

9  CO 

0  60 


Massa- 
chusetts. 


$14  25 

15  50 

16  00 
14  50 
14  50 
£i  00 
13  00 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


$15  00 


13  00 
13  4!) 
13  30 
13  00 


d  00 
4  80 


60 


Illinois. 


$19  50 
13  00 
13  00 
15  60 
17  41 
85  00 


19  56 
10  00 
9  60 


59 


Indiana. 


Kentucky 


$16  50 
14  85 
17  25 
16  50 
16  80 
33  70 
10  50 


10  30 


17  00 
13  30 
15  50 


$15  00 

14  00 

15  75 
14  40 
11  40 


900 


Missoori. 


$16  20 
16  80 
18  90 
15  60 
15  00 
33  00 


17  25 
7  50 


93  00 
13  00 
13  00 


General 
average. 


$15  49 

14  35 

15  45 
14  64 
14  84 
21  78 

10  83 

16  27^ 
886 
7  13 

18  33 

11  30 
13  36 


Occupation. 


Kachinists.... 
Bciler-makcn 
Blacksmiths . . 
Car-bnilaers . . 

Pain  tors 

Snginoers  ... 
Virem«n ■ 


•Sill 
ill- 


$18  90 
18  00 

17  00 

18  00 
14  76 
21  54 
13  30 


1^ 


8 


J16  50 


^11 


$18  00 
18  00 
13  00 


19  50 


Occupation. 


Pattern-makers . . 

Laborers 

Apprentices 

Conductors 

BageaKe-men . . . . 
Braaemen 


$17  00 
10  00 
7  50 
31  00 
13  50 
13  00 


ll 


$9  00 


$9  00 


Statement  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company's  rolling-mills  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  in  the  year  1874. 

[Hours  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Occnpation. 


Paddlers 

Poddlers'  helpers 

Heaters 

Heaters'  helpers . 

BoUers 

Kooghers 

Cptcners 

Hookers 


Wages. 


$30  00 
11  50 

33  00 
11  00 

34  00 
83  00 
20  50 
13  00 


Occupation. 


Buf^gymen... 

Bragonts 

Chairs  and  pull-outs 

Punchers 

Stoiighteners 

Engineers 

Laborers  or  unskilled  worki 
Sawyers 


Wages. 


$16  00 
11  50 
11  50 
33  00 
19  00 
13  50 
9  00 
13  50 


50  L 
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Tabic  shmting  the  average  tceekltf  wages  of  persons  employed  by  railroad  compames  in  ike  fill' 
lowing  States  in  the  years  1874  and  1875. 

[Hoars  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Wages  paid  by  railroad  compa- 
nies in  Pennsylvania,  Tennes- 
see, luwa,  and  Oregon  in  the 
years  1U74  and  1875. 

Wages  paid  in  railroad,  Iommm- 
tlTe,  and  car  shops  in  Kansas 
in  the  year  1874. 

Department  and  oocnpation. 

i 

d 

i 
1 

1 

P 

H 

< 

la 

^1 
111 

111 

LOCOMOnYE  DBPABTMENT. 
MAAhln^Afji  _    _ 

$12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  50 
600 
None. 
9  CO 

6  40 

10  00 

7  00 
14  00 

7  00 
18  00 
18  00 
12  00 

12  00 

14  00 

11  00 

13  GO 

11  50 
10  00 

7  00 

12  00 

10  00 

11  00 

13  00 

11  25 

12  00 
11  60 

6  80 
11  00 

15  00 
11  50 

128  00 

$12  99 

$19  50 

$16  08 
16  50 

$16  20 
16  20 

me  50 

$16  95 

FlnO'Setters 

Tauka 

8  75 

Air-brakes 

"Wipers 

750 

■"ii'oo* 

10  00 

9  00 
10  00 
12  00 

9  00 

*14  00 
•10  00 
15  00 
*17  50 

-10  50 

8  40 

8  10 

6  10 

Water-hoose 

Stationary  onfldneers . 

"*i4*77' 

12  00 

**12'66* 
6  60 

13  50 
10  80 

1200 
1000 

10  90 

750 

16  80 

10  50 

11  7» 

"Watchmen 

10  00 

Oilers 

600 
38  50 
13  30 

900 
15  30 
11  10 

10  50 
21  00 
13  50 

900 
17  70 
10  80 

7  5t 

Blacksmiths 

19  9> 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

10  31 

Forgers... 

Heaters 



"24' 6o' 

"is  66" 
13  75 
24  00 

16  50 
10  50 
600 

10  50 
15  00 

15  00 
18  00 
14  64 

16  80 

14  88 

11  40 
900 

Boller-makers............ 

13  50 

16  20 

17  40 

15  JO 

Stack-makers 

Coppersmiths 

15  00 

Carpenters 

16  20 
18  00 

16  90 
11  10 
750 

Pattem>makers 

None. 

16  20 
15  00 

CAB  DEPARTMBNT. 

Carpenters 

21  00 
18  00 
10  50 
24  00 

"ig'io' 

15  40 

13  86 
900 

15  3T 

Repairers 

Laborers  and  oar-cleaners 

750 

Ci*binet-makers. ^ 

Oilers 

11  40 
18  00 

900 

12  00 

10  90 
16  50 

3  30 

Machinists 

Locksmiths.  ..>....... 

Tinners 

19  50 
24  00 
18  00 
11  40 
18  00 

12  75 
20  00 

None. 

15  00 
18  00 

16  80 
10  50 
14  40 

Pattem-makera 

"ih'iib' 

9  00 
13  14 

24  00 
21  00 
13  50 
24  00 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  heli>er8 

Painters 

14  08 

18  00 

15  37 

Gilders 

Upholsterers 

18  00 

18  00 

None. 

19  50 
5  70 

Aonrenticea  orbovs... 

3  00 

TRACK  DEPABTMEXT. 

Yard-laborers 

6  00 
600 
6  00 
600 

600 
4  80 
3  90 

13  50 

750 
7  50 
9  fiO 
9  00 

15  00 

15  16 
10  50 

6  00 

18  00 

16  00 

12  00 

e  15 

8  15 

9  30 
93U 

14  65 

6  60 
630 
660 
6  60 

13  50 

690 

Yard-section  laborers 

669 

1 

BRIDGE  DEPABnourr. 

15  30 

15  30 

600 

BTATI02i8. 

9oe 

Kone. 

Kone. 

800 

5  40 

900 

8  40 

540 

7  02 
24  00 

9  00 

10  00 

45  00 

— 

"  Seven  days. 


f  One  foreman. 
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Table  showing  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  the  average  rate  of  wages  per  annum  paid 
employ^  by  the  following  railroad  companies  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1874. 


Ooonpation. 


Saperlntendents 

Clerks 

Master  meohanicfl 

Conductors 

Enzineers 

Briucemen 

FUgmen,  switoh-tenders,  gate-keep- 
ers, and  watchmen 

Station-agenta 

Section-men 

Laborers 

Other  employ6t 


Cairo  and  Saint 

Louis  Railroad 

Company. 


No. 


Wages. 


$780  00 

1,800  00 

860  40 

898  50 

543  70 

474  00 
637  30 
562  80 
639  60 
538  80 


Cairo  and  Vin- 

uennes  Railroad 

Company. 


Na 


9 
1 
5 
6 

6 

4 

98 
95 
162 
65 


Wages. 


1949  08 

1,500  00 

1,080  00 

996  00 

525  00 

645  00 


•17  00 
tl  95 


Carbondale  and 
Shawneetown 
Railroad  Com- 
pany. 


Chicago  and  Al- 
ton R.ii]  road 
Company. 


Na 


Wagea. 


$500  00 


1,900  00 

1,900  00 

500  00 

500  00 
600  00 
345  00 


Na 


4 

195 

9 

111 

139 


76 
199 

1,954 
117 

1,137 


Wages. 


$3,575  00 
634  00 

1,500  00 
975  00 

1,008  00 
540  00 

485  00 
634  00 
327  00 
500  00 
696  60 


Oocopation. 


Chicago  and  II- 
UnoisSouthem 
Railroad  Com- 
pany, 


Na      Wages. 


Chicago  and 

Iowa  Railroad 

Company. 


Chicago  and 

Pacific  Railroad 

Company. 


Chicago,  Pekin 

and  Sonthwest- 

em  Railroad 

Company. 


Na      Wages. 


Na      Wages. 


Now      Wages. 


Saperlntendents ... 

Clerks 

Master  mechanics . 

Conductors 

Engineers . 
Brtucemen . 


Flagmen,  switch-tenders,  gate-keep- 
ers, and  watchmen 

Station-agents 

Section-men 

Laborers 

Other  employ6s 


$960  00 

1,380  00 

460  00 


460  00 
480  00 
460  00 


$800  00 
750  00 
765  00 
954  00 
1,042  65 
575  00 

675  00 
660  00 
440  00 
480  00 
50133 


$2,500  00 
1,000  00 
1,300  00 

700  00 
1,200  00 

540  00 

800  00 
600  00 
500  00 
450  00 
600  00 


$540  00 

940  00 

780  00 

1,000  00 

540  0$ 

540  00 
450  00 
490  00 
540  00 
124  00 


Occupation. 


Chicago,  Rock 

Island  and 

Pacific  Railroad 

Company. 


Evansville, 
Terre Haute  and 
Chicago  Rail- 
road Company. 


Illinois  St  Saint 
Louis  Railroad 
and  Coal  Com- 
pany. 


Na      Wages. 


Superintendents 

Clerks 

Haster  mechanics 

Conductors 

Encineers 

Brakemen 

flagmen,  switch-tenders,  gate-keep- 
ers, and  watchmen 

Station-agents 

Section-men 

Laborers 

Other  employ6s 


9 

131 

12 

93 

155 


152 
96 
904 
685 
1,538 


Na      Wages. 


I$3,000  00 
838  73 

1,500  00 
823l00 

1,03?00 
540  00 

680  00 
731  75 
375  00 
436  68 
600  78 


Now      Wages. 


$900  00 
918  00 
800  00 

1,915  00 
540  00 

360  00 
4J:r3  50 
481  30 
483  00 
736  40 


14 


$485  00 
1,030  85 
1,000  00 
1,009  00 
634  00 


696  00 


Indianapolis, 
Bloomington  ic 
Western  Rail- 
road Company. 


Na      Wages. 


1 
97 

3 

35 
62 
76 

40 
65 

421 
490 


$3,400  00 
635  00 

1,346  00 
900  00 

1,080  00 
540  00 

480  00 
570  00 
430  00 
540  00 


*Per  month. 


t  Per  day. 
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Table  showing  ike  number  ofpersone  employed  and  the  average  raie  of  wages,  4^ — ContiniMd. 


Oconpation. 


SnperintendenU 

Clerka 

Master  meohaQict 

Condnoton 

Exiffineers 

BnOcemen 

Flagmen.  awltch-teDden,  gate-keep- 
ers, and  watohmea 

Station-agents 

Seotion-men 

Laborers 

Other  employes 


bdianapoHs 
and  Saint  Lonis 
Bailroad  Com- 
pany. 


Na 


75 
990 
40 
54 
97 

86 
4S 

378 
38 

173 


Wages. 


$810  84 
513  76 
890  S8 

1,173  7a 
375  94 

461  04 
681  96 
343  34 
694  76 
548  40 


Lafayette, 

Bloomlngton 

and  HisslMippi 

BailroadCom- 

p«iy. 


Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  South- 
ern Kailroad 
CkHnpany. 


Ka 


13 


Wages. 


IQ89  80 
334  96 


613  79 


635  17 


459  00 
45J00 


Now 


9 
404 

6 
334 
467 
506 

591 

900 

4,945 


1,583 


Wages. 


19,954  00 
713  00 

1,860  00 
915  00 

1,031  00 
540  00 

496  00 
798  00 
443  00 


543  00 


Paris  and  Dan. 

Tille  BaHroad 

Company. 


Ka 


Wage^ 


1,900  00 
540  00 


41  05 
4M0O 


500  00 


Ooonpation. 


Paris  and  I>e> 

eatnr  Bailroad 

Company. 


Peoria  and 
Rock  Island 
Bailroad  Com- 
pany. 


Qoinoy,  Alton 
^t&  Saint  Loois 
Bailroad  Com- 
pany. 


"So,     Wages.   Na    Wages. 


Superintendents 

Clerks 

Master  mechanics 

Conductors 

Bngineers » 

Brakemen 

Flagmen,  switch-tenders,  gate-keep- 
ers, and  watchmen 

Station-agents » 

S««tion-men 

laborers 

Oiher  employ6s 


1 
5 
6 
6 
10 
13 

9 
19 
110 
10 
30 


|i.doooo 

73000 
1,000  00 

840  00 
1,300  00 

600  00 

480  00 
600  00 
540  00 
540  00 
750  00 


Na  Wages. 


11.900  00 
670  00 
905  40 
979  00 
1.100  00 
600  00 

'  396  00 
730  00 
404  45 
313  33 
500  00 


15 


Na 


1900  00 

750  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

550  00 

500  00 
600  00 
405  00 


540  00 


Bookftird,  Bock 

Island  and  Saint 

Louis  Bailroad 

Company. 


Wages. 


•^5 

|400to    1.8 

1,300  to    1,1 

900  to    1,0 

1,000  to    1,5 


900  to       OO 

500  to       600 

$1.95  per  di^. 


OocuiMition. 


Saint  Loais,  Al- 
ton and  Torre 
Haute  BaUroad 
Company. 


Sycamore  and 
Cortland  Bail- 
road Company. 


Na     Wages. 


No.      Wages. 


Western  TTnion 
Bailroad  Com- 
pany. 


General  aTeragCk 


Now      Wages. 


Na      Wageaw 


Superintendents 

Clerks 

Master  mechanics 

Conductors 

Engineers 

Brakemen . 

FIfigmen.  switch-tenders,  gate-keep- 
ers, ana  watchmen 

Station-agents 

Section  men..... 

Laborers 

Other  employ6s 


9 

8 
43 

7 
11 
18 

6 
90 
109 
93 
90 


$1,500  00 

930  00 

698  00 

1, 148  00 

1,030  00 

613  00 

760  00 
570  00 
336  00 
476  00 
534  00 


fOOOOO 


600  00 
600  00 
600  00 

600  00 
600  00 
600  00 


1 

41 
3 
30 
31 
60 

17 
43 

915 
68 
1C8 


11,380  00 

69170 

1,500  00 

868  00 

1,008  88 

565  00 

534  66 
686  05 
416  85 
460  17 
709  00 


73^78 
1,  Lit  33 

906  04 
1,08198 

596  59 

54814 

583  95 
004  53 
483  31 
554  30 
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Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  or  earnings  of  railroad-employes  in  the  cities  of 
Bangor,  Me,,  and  Chicago,  III, 


Occnpation. 

i 
1 

a 

Occapation. 

i 

a 

HAchinistftTT. 

#13  00 

$13  85 
14  70 
14  85 
840 
750 

10  50 

11  85 
885 
900 
750 

16  50 

945 

84  00 

Id  00 

14  70 

12  37 

13  80 

13  50 
11  40 

15  30 

18  90 

18  45 

840 

14  85 
11  40 

Car  department— Continued. 
Hoobinists 

$18  00 

$13  95 
16  33 

Flae<«etter8 

Locksmiths 

Men  at  tanks 

Tinners 

18  00 

Mi«n  at  air-brakes 

Pattern-makers .............. 

14  85 

Wipers - 

750 

Blacksmiths 

13  50 

15  09 

Helpers .................... 

8  55 

8tAtioiMiTy  enfflDeers ......... 

10  80 
18  00 

Painters^ 

13  75 

13  80 

Watehmeb 

Gilders 

18  30 

Oilers 

Upholsterers. .— . ............ 

10  50 

760 
750 

10  04 

LabOTers - 

Track  department: 

Blaokmniths 

13  50 

Helpers 

7  50 

7orgers  ...................... 

Yard  section-laborers 

Conatmotion-train 

7  50 

Heaters ...................... 

8  85 

Boiler-makers ............... 

£xtra  ffauir..... ....... ...... 

8  85 

Stack-makers 

Bndse-carpenters 

13  50 

CoDDersmiths ................ 

Carpenters  .......•.>.••...... 

10  50 

18  00 

Patlem-makers 

£uguieer  pile-drivers 

15  00 

'Rmas-molders......  ...•■■.... 

SUtions: 

Station-Iabororri 

900 

Car  departmcAti 

Carpenters.... 

10  50 

9  00 

Stevedores .................. 

10  50 

Scalemen 

10  50 

IjaDorers 

Station-asenta 

750 
19  00 

8  85 

O&binet-makers 

Oilers 

mONFOUNDEBY  AND  MAOHINE-SHOP. 

Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  or  earnings  of  persons  employed  in  an  iron-foundery 
and  machine-shop  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  in  the  year  1675. 

{All  persons  employed  in  this  fSaotory  are  paid  by  the  hour,  and  work  from  58  to  60  hours  per  week.] 


Ooonpation. 

Wages, 

Articles  produced. 

Xnm-mclders-  -^ ^ 

$18  00,  $81  00  to  $34  00 
81  00 
18  00 
15  00 
81  00 
1800 
88  50 
15  00,   18  00  to  U  00 
300  to   18  00 

General  machinery  t  smelting-for- 
nace  oastinics;  iron-work  for 
mines  t  anv  machiDe-work  that 

(Best 

Ifanhinlsts.  <OrrIinarr 

(Inferior 

p^ies  are  willing  to  pay  for  at 
about  85  per  cent,  above  Bastem 
cost  and  freight 

BUflVmniths r^ 

^Helpers 

Foremen............  •.••••....•■••  ........ 

pAttem-makers and oaroenters  ........... 

Appreotioes  .........••■••. ..-T.rr^r,.^-T-- 

FTJENITUEE-MANUFACTUEE. 

Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  or  earnings  of  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  furniture  in  Vermont  and  in  Utah  in  the  year  1674. 


Ooeupation. 


Cabinet-makers. 
Chair-makers.... 

Carvers 

Timers. 

Painters 

Upholsterers.... 


Ver- 
mont. 


$15  00 


18  00 
16  00 


18  00 


Utah. 


$18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 


Occupation. 


Vamishers 

ScroU-sawyers.. 

Laborers 

Apprentices.... 
Clerks 


Ver- 
mont. 


$15  00 
18  00 
18  00 
750 


Utah. 


$18  00 
18  00 
13  00 
10  00 
&0S 
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PAPER-MANTJFACTURING. 

Table  showing  the  average  weeklg  xoages  of  persons  employed  in  paper-mills  in  the  folhmnf 

towns  in  the  year  1673. 


1 

a 

bC 

1, 

li 

8 

^S 

^1 

&c 

V 

*s 

6 

OooapatiOD. 

ll 

li 

"5^ 

i 

tan- 

1 

1^ 

|3 

5 

1 

> 

< 

Hftohiiidtenden 

$18  00 

$18  00 

$12  00 

$11 00 

$15  00 

$14  80 

AfHiifitAiit  tenders 

12  00 
18  00 
12  00 

laoo 

MMhiiiists 

15  00 
15  00 

'12*66' 

$15  00 
19  00 
15  00 
10  00 
10  00 
19  00 
900 
600 

1«M 

Sagineera  .............•..••••••............ 

15  00 
15  00 

"ii'oo" 

U90 

foremen 

Id  33 

Cattera '. 

10  50 
10  50 
10  00 
900 
700 

10  85 

Bleachers 

10  25 

Firemen. ...........  ............•••••. 

1160 

Jjftboren • 

10  50 

600 

10  00 
500 

19  00 
500 

9« 

Boys 

575 

Baff-eieMien 

5  00 

500 

4  75 

500 

500 

500 

494 

PIANO-FORTE  MANUFACTURE. 

Table  showing  the  average  toeekly  wages  or  earnings  of  persons  employed  in  piano-forte  manr 
^factories  in  jBoston^  Mass.,  aid  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

[Hoon  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Oocnpation. 

1 
1 

i 

Oocnpation. 

1 
1 

i 

i 

OMCvmakon  •■.■■■.■••......■..■• 

$20  00 
20  00 
99  00 
96  00 
22  00 
13  00 
90  00 
19  00 
94  00 
18  00 
18  00 

$25  00 

94  00 
30  00 
3100 
96  00 

^18  00 

95  00 
»00 
30  00 
90  00 
19  00 

Qilders 

$19  00 
94  00 
19  00 
18  00 
18  00 
10  00 
$00 
40  00 

13  00 

14  00 
14  00 

$9010 

Aotioo-nuikera 

fSS^.::::::::::v.v--:: 

3oS 

Xey*makeiiB. .....r 

14  01 

Tnnertof  reeds... 

Giff-aawyers 

90  01 

IMir.flniiihArB 

Bpffineers. ...................... 

9010 
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THE  SILK  INDUSTRY  IN  AMERICA. 

As  the  rapid  growth  aud  great  importance  of  the  silk  iudustry  seem 
to  reqaire  that  some  account  be  given  of  its  rise  and  development  in 
the  United  States,  the  following  article,  prepared  by  Franklin  Allen, 
esquire,  secretary  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  is  presented : 

Silk  18  of  Chinese  origin ;  and  the  silk- worm  is  indigenous  to  China  and  Japan, 
where  it  doabtless  fed  aud  spun  for  ages  nncared  for  by  man.  The  annals  of  the  for- 
mer country  attribute  its  discovery  to  the  Emjperor  Fan  Hi,  who  is  said  to  have  first 
employed  silk  in  the  manufacture  of  a  musical  instrument  of  his  own  invention  3,^ 
years  previous  to  the  Christian  era.  The  Empress  Si  Ling  Chi,  it  is  aUeged,  invented 
silk  tissues  2650  years  B.  C. ;  and  so  important  were  her  services  considered,  that  she 
was  placed  among  the  Chinese  divinities,  and  sacrifices  annnaUy  made  to  her  memory. 
At  a  very  early  dlay  the  Chinese  had  a  large  traffic  in  silk  with  Persia,  Greece,  and 
Arabia.  It  is  about  fourteen  centuries  since  the  production  of  silk  was  originaUy 
introduced  into  Europe.  A  few  silk-worm  eggB  were  concealed  in  the  hoUow  of  a  bam- 
boo by  two  monks  and  brought  to  Constantinople;  but  its  cultivation  was  at  first 
slow,  as  the  Chinese  were  forbidden  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  its  production  under  the 
penalty  of  death. 

The  principal  seats  of  the  silk  industry  in  this  country  are  Hartford,  Manchester,  and 
Willimantic,  Conn. ;  Paterson,  K.  J. ;  New  York  City ;  and  Philadelphia.  Pa.  There  are 
also  factories  at  Mansfield,  Middletown,  Rockville,  Watertown,  and  Norwich,  Conn.; 
Florence,  Northampton,  Holyoke,  and  Canton,  Mass. ;  Yonkers,  on  the  Hudson,  Oneida, 
and  Sauquoit,  near  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  College  Point,  Williamsburgh,  and  Brooklyn,  Long 
Island ;  Scranton,  Pa. ;  Antrim,  N.  H. ;  Brattleborough,  Yt. ;  Williamsburgh,  Kans. ; 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  and  in  several  other  localities. 

Within  the  last  thirty-five  years  there  have  been  many  vicissitudes  attending  the 
silk  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  commencing  with  the  disastrous  and  mad  spec- 
ulation in  mulberry -trees  and  silk  cocoons  in  1839  and  1840.  But  the  domestic  silk 
trade  of  America  is  now  sufficiently  established  to  afford  every  encouragement  for  its 
continued  and  greatly-increased  prosperity  in  the  future.  We  already  find  that  its 
expansion  has  quadrupled  since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  June  30, 1864 ;  and  we 
have  the  highest  authority  for  stating  that  there  are  now  employed  in  its  production 
and  distribution  more  hands  than  were  enffased  ia  the  same  line  of  trade  in  France 
after  two  hundred  years  of  its  existence ;  while  its  accelerated  progress  here  is  far  in 
advance  of  that  made  in  any  European  countij  for  a  corresponding  length  of  time. 
The  statistics  also  show  that  the  importations  of  China  silk  into  the  IJnit^  States  are 
larger  than  those  of  Great  Britain  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1845,  and  fully  equal 
to  those  of  the  same  country  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1850. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  early  became  identified  with  the  silk  trade.  Barber's  His- 
tory of  Connecticut  (published  in  1836)  contains  the  foUowing,  under  the  head  of 
«<  Mansfield :» 

"A  larser  quantity  of  silk  is  manufactured  here  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States.  This  branch  of  industry  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  Dr.  Aspinwall, 
of  this  place,  about  1766,  who  established  the  raising  of  silk- worms  in  New  Haven. 
Liong  Island,  and  Philadelphia.  At  this  period  (1766)  half  an  ounce  of  mulberry-eeea 
-was  sent  to  every  parish  in  Connecticut,  and  the  legislature  for  a  time  offered  a  bounty 
on  mulberry-trees  and  raw  silk.  Two  hundred  and  sixty -fivepounds  were  raised  in 
1793,  and  the  quantity  has  been  increasing  ever  since.  In  1830,  3,200  pounds  were 
raised.  Two  small  silk-factories  have  been  established  in  this  town  by  an  English 
manufacturer.  The  double  wheel-head  was  invented  by  Mr.  Horace  Hanks,  about  the 
year  1800,  for  the  purpose  of  spinning  silk.  It  was  first  used  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Wright.  The  first  silk  reeled  m>m  cocoons  was  the  work  of  the  wife  of  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Martin,  who  had  been  in  France,  and  had  seen  the  operation  in  that  country." 

The  growth  of  sUk-culture  in  Mansfield,  as  indicated  above,  steadily  rising  from  265" 
pounds,  in  1793,  to  3,200  pounds  in  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years,  was  continuous  until 
1843-'44,  when  a  blight  of  the  mulberry-trees  and  other  concurrent  misfortunes  led  to.- 
an  abandonment  of  silk-culture,  not  only  in  that  locality,  but  throughout  the  country. 

The  three  thousand  pounds  of  raw  silk  which  were  then  (1830)  annually  produced  in 
Mansfield  could  only  be  disposed  of  when  converted  by  hand-manufacture  into  sewing- 
silk,  and  for  the  most  part  had  to  be  offered  in  barter.  It  was  hoped  that  by  means  of 
machinery  a  sewing-siik  could  be  made  equal  to  the  Italian,  and,  like  it,  capable  of  being 
sold  for  cash  instead  of  being  exchanged  for  goods  at  irresular  valuations.  When  the 
machinery  was  put  in  motion,  about  1831,  the  serious  difficulties  of  manufSMture  soon 
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became  manifest.  The  machinery  was  very  crude,  and  a  Yankee  "  throwster^  of  seven- 
teen to-dav  would  scarcely  recognize  it  as  bearing  any  relation  to  the  work.  It  was 
capable  or  doing  all  that  had  been  claimed  for  it,  but  it  proved  inadequate  for  the  man- 
ufacture  of  American  silk,  as  that  was  then  reeled. 

Among  those  who  closely  observed  the  principles  of  the  machinery  employed  in  th« 
silk-mill  was  Nathan  Rixford.  He  had  just  established  himself  as  a  builder  of  ma- 
chinery at  Mansfield  Hollow.  Scarcely  was  the  machinery  of  the  mill  complete,  when 
this  young  man  projected  considerable  improvements  upon  it,  and  began  oonatmctioii 
accordingly.  Doubling  and  windinc  frames  and  a  spinner  made  upon  his  plans  were  a 
notable  ^vance  on  the  English  macuinery  of  Golding,  and  many  marked  features  then 
introduced  by  Mr.  Rixford  are  retained  among  the  improvements  of  the  silk  manofiMv 
ture  of  to-day.  His  success  attracted  attention.  He  soon  began  to  receive  orders  from 
different  parts  oi  the  country,  and  for  several  years  was  the  principal  builder  of  silk 
machinery.  Prominent  among  the  earlier  silk  cnlturLsts  and  mannfactoms  in  the 
New  England  States  were  Jonathan  H.  Cobb,  of  Dedhaoi^  Mass. ;  the  Nantucket  Silk 
Company,  of  Nantucket,  IVlass.;  Samuel  Whitmarsh,  of  Northampton,  Mass.;  and 
Cheney  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  Conn.  Mr.  Whitmarsh  and  others  introduced  new 
varieties  of  mulberry-trees,  prominent  among  which  was  the  much- vaunted  MulUeaulUf 
and  of  less  celebrity,  thougn  more  value,  the  Alpine  and  the  Brussia,  the  two  latter 
being  really  worthy  of  cultivation  in  this  country,  while  the  former,  by  its  niter  and 
wide-spread  failure,  after  being  absurdly  overrated,  brought  loss  and  disgrace  on  tbs 
entire  silk  industry  of  the  United  States. 

This  industry  in  America  began,  as  we  have  seen,  with  home  gro¥rth  and  a  home 
manufacture :  the  latter  originiQly  depended  upon  the  native  product,  but  gained  sai&« 
cient  foothold  to  survive  the  extinction  of  American  silk  culture. 

The  yearly  value  of  silk  goods  now  made  in  this  country  is  over  $20,000,000,  and 
there  is  a  constant  improvement  in  style,  quality,  and  mode  of  finish.  Prominsnt 
among  the  leading  manufacturers  may  be  mentioned  Messrs.  Cheney  &t»Uien,  at 
South  Manchester,  Conn.,  who,  though  destmotion  overtook  their  eariier  efibrts  in  raw- 
silk  culture,  have  been  eminently  succ^siful  in  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  all  the 
branqhes  of  the  manufacture. 

The  silk  manufacture  was  early  undertaken  in  other  States ;  by  Mr.  William  H. 
Horstmann,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1815;  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Tilt,  at  Boston,  in  1834;  by  the 
Nonotuck  Silk  Company,  at  Florence,  in  1838 ;  by  Messrs.  Murray  ds  Ryle,  Paterseo, 
N.  J.,  in  1840;  by  Mr.  Hirsch  Heinemann,  at  New  York,  in  1842;  by  Mr.  E.  De  Boie- 
sieu,  at  Williamsburgh,  Kans.,  in  1869,  and  in  Ban  Francisco,  by  the  California  Silk 
Manu£Eicturing  Company,  in  1670,  for  the  manufacture  of  tram,  organzine,  firinge-6ilk« 
sewing-sUkf  and  twist;  and  in  lb74,  by  the  Union  Pacific  Silk  Stanufacturing  Com- 
pany, who  have  undertaken  to  establish  silk* weaving  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

An  int^estiing  feature  of  the  latter  enterprise  is  the  proposed  employment  of  Chi- 
nese help,  for  me  supply  of  whieh  the  company  has  made  advantageous  contracts. 
As  the  company  presents  this  feature,  and  the  cheapness  of  such  labor,  as  one  of  its 
conditions  of  success,  the  employment  of  the  Chinese  in  American  silk  manufketnre 
may  be  said  to  be  inaugurated.  Recent  reports  state  that  their  labor  proves  to  be 
very  satisfactory,  that  toey  are  very  quick  t6  learn,  and  that  already  many  are  able 
to  take  care  of  tneir  looms,  and  are  in  fact  equal  to  the  best  white  employ^ 

The  importance  of  the  silk  manufaetuce  in  the  single  item  of  aflbrding  healthy, 
clean,  and  remunerative  employment  to  women  and  girls  is  attested  in  all  the  States 
where  the  manufiustnre  is  carried  on.  While  a  £bw  persons  may  be  startled  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Chinese  cheap  labor  in  the  silk  indostry  as  an  element  of  finaoci^  soe- 
cess,  because  the  rewards  paid  to  labor  form  the  largest  item  in  the  mana&ctnra  of 
textile  fabrics,  we  believe  that  fears  on  this  subject  are  groundless.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  before  long  the  higher  wages  of  the  Caucasian  will  affect  ratbsr 
than  be  affected  by  the  rate  paid  to  the  Mongolian.  At  least  the  exf  eiiment  is  inter- 
esting, an^the  result  will  be  watched  with  attention. 

The  representative  houses  now  engaged  in  the  silk  business  in  this  country  are  clas- 
sified as  follows,  namely : 

Broad-silk  weavmg.—Cheuej  Brothers,  South  Manchester  and  Hartford,  Conn. ;  W.  A. 
Machle,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  P.  G.  Givernaed  &  Sons,  West  Hoboken,^.  J. ;  Heruaa 
Simon,  Vaion,  N.  J. ;  the  Phoanix  Silk  Manufacturing  Company,  B.  B.  Tilt,  president, 
Paterson.  N.  J.;  Hamil  &  Booth,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  John  Ryle  A  Sons,  Paterson,  N.  X ; 
Frederick  B4ar6,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  C.  Chaffonjon,  Hudson  City,  N.  J.,  and  John.N. 
Stearns  &,  Co.,  East  Forty-second  street,  New  York. 

EibhotUj  ^.—William  Strange  &.  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.:  Dexter,  Lambert  St  Co^  Pat> 
erson,  N.  J.;  A.  Soleliao  6c  Sons,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Pelgram  A,  Meyer,  Paterson,  N.  J.; 
Werner  Itschner  Sc  Co.,  Philadel]^ia;  Silbermann,  Heinemann  &  Co.,  New  Toik; 
College  Point  Silk  Mills,  Long  Island ;  fioblsy  Brothers,  Williamsburgh,  L.  L,  and  tlie 
Norwich  Loom  Company,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Thrown^lk$f  Tsilk  threads.^ — Besides  many  of  the  above  firms  who  are  throwsters  as 
well  as  broad-silk  weavers,  toe  following  named  make  a  specialty  of  the  nmnofsetme 
of  tram  and  organziue :  George  B.  Skinner  &  Co.,  Yonkers  on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y. ; 
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Wm.  Macfarlane,  and  Wm.  H.  Copcutt  &  Co.^  Tonkers  on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y. ;  D.  A. 
Barnes;  P.  &,  J.  Bannagan,  and  J.  H.  Booth  &,  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  the  Scran  ton 
Silk  Company,  Scranton,  Pa. :  the  Sanqnoit  Silk  Mannfactnring  Company,  Sauqnoit, 
near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Setoing-nlks  and  maekin&4wi8t.— -The  Nonotnck  Silk  Company,  Florence,  Maas. ;  War- 
ner &  Lathiop,  Northampton,  Moss. ;  William  Skinner,  Holyoke,  Mass. ;  Seavcy,  Fos- 
ter &,  Bowman,  Canton,  Mass. :  Belding  Brothers,  Rockyille,  Conn. ;  O.  S.  Cbafiee  & 
Son,  Mansfield,  Conn. ;  Macfarlane  Brothers,  Mansfield,  Conn. ;  the  Holland  Mauafact- 
oring  Company,  Messrs.  A.  A.  &  H.  £.  Conant,  and  C.  L.  Bottnm  &  Co.,  Willimantic, 
Conn. ;  J.  H.  BL»rden,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. :  P.  W.  Turner  &  Co.,  Tnmerville,  Conn. ; 
the  Herolnway  Silk  Company,  Watertown,  Conn. ;  the  Excelsior  Mannfactnring  Com- 
pai^,  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  John  Dnnlop,  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  E.  J.  Watson  &,  Co.,  Paterson, 
N.  J. ;  John  Loyatfb  Sons,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y. ;  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Company, 
Newark.  N.  J. ;  the  Oneida  Community,  Connecticut  and  New  York ;  Messrs.  Aub, 
HiekeDonrg  &  Co.,  B.  Hooley  Sc  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  California  Silk  MauU' 
Dftetnring  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Braida  amd  Madiii^.^The  Dale  Mannfactnring  Company,  Paterson,  N,  J.,  and  the 
Novelty  Weaying  and  Braiding  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

PoiUmi  wming-^lk  «0ito.— S;  M.  Meyenbergi  and  Prall  Brothers,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

LaiM  <ir6M-M9itm<fi^.*»Loni8  Franks,  New  York ;  Bernstein  &,  Mack,  New  York ;  J. « 
0.  Graham,  Philadelphia ;  Hensel,  Colladay  6l  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  M.  W.  Lipper  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia.    Prominent  in  this  department  also  is  the  honse  of  William  H. 
Horstmann  &l  Sons,  Philadelphia,  who  add  coach-laces,  military  goods,  and  regalia  to 
their  yaried  assortment  of  silk  manufactures. 

GiMimre,  52(m<2e,  and  BrwwU  loces.— A.  G.  Jennings,  Nottingham  Lace  Works,  Park 
avenue,  Brooklyn. 

The  great  middle  classes  are  the  natrons  of  these  manufactures,  and  the  time  is  not 
fiff  distant  when  domestic  drees  silks  will  be  in  all  respects  so  perfect  in  material  and 
color  as  to  come  in  direct  competition  with  the  most  finished  and  costly  productions  of 
the  looms  of  Brussels,  Lyons,  and  Paris.  In  the  line  of  twills  and  fancy  silks,  ribbons, 
aewing-silks,  dress-trimmings,  and  bindings,  our  manufacturers  have  already  attained 
desert  distinction ;  and,  in  respect  to  material  and  finish,  these  goods  wiU  compare 
favorably  with  tho  best  imported. 

On  this  point  a  speaker  at  a  recent  hanqnet  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America  said : 

«  When  our  countrymen  learn  that  silks  are  being  manufactured  in  their  midst  to  the 
value  of  from  $16,000,000  to  $20,000,000  every  year,  they  want  to  give  them  a  trial ;  and 
that,  gentlemen,  is  all  we  asL  We  do  not  ask  our  neighbors  to  buy  inferior  silks  be- 
cause they  are  made  at  home,  but  we  do  ask  them  not  to  condemn  our  silks  because 
they  have  been  told  they  were  not  made  abroad.  And,  in  my  judgment,  nothing  can 
so  further  the  interests  of  this  industry  as  to  publish  far  and  wide  tnrougbonb  the  land 
the  figures  representing  the  extent  to  which  silk  goods  of  American  manufincture  are 
actnally  consumed.'? 

The  silk  trade  of  America  has  suffered  for  many  years  from  the  overiraportation  of 
forei^  goods;  but  people  have  slowly  been  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  cheap  and 
inferior  silks  of  European  production  are  very  heavily  weighted  and  adulterated^  and 
they  are  now  supplanting  them  with  the  rich  and  handsome  products  of  our  own 
looms.  The  rapid  strides  we  have  made  in  supplying  our  home  requirements  are  seen 
by  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  product  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this 
business  in  1860  and  1874.  In  the  former  year,  the  capital  was  reported  at  $2,926,980, 
wluch  had  increased  in  the  succeeding  fourteen  years  to  $14,145,392 ;  amount  of  wages 
paid  to  employes,  $1,050,224,  against  $4,470,441 ;  number  of  operatives,  5,435  for  the 
former  yeari  and  15w310  for  tho  latter ;  while  the  vidue  of  product  was  $6,607,771  in  I860, 
to  be  compared  with  $19,027,482  at  the  more  recent  date. 

The  total  imports  of  raw-silk  in  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States  were,  in  the  fiscal 

fear  ending  June  30, 1864, 374,973  pounds ;  June  30, 1873, 1,159,420  pounds ;  June  30, 
875, 1,101,681  ponnds. 

The  total  imports  of  foreign  silks  were,  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1860,  for- 
eign gold-cost,  $33,065,820 ;  June  30, 1873,  foreign  gold-ooety  ^,890,035 ;  June  30, 1875, 
£Meign  gold-oost,  $24,380,916. 

The  American  manufacturers  have  declared  their  utter  independence  of  foreign 
makers,  keeping  their  own  designers  and  cutting  their  own  cards  for  Jacquard  patterns. 
The  Jao^naira  process  was  invented  years  ago,  by  Joseph  Marie  Jaoqnard,  and,  after 
superseding  hand  labor  in  the  mannfoctnre  ofngnred  goods,  is  now  doing  its  worKS  and 
fronders  on  hoth  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  being  now  in  extensive  use  among  our  own  man- 
ufacturers. The  dyeing  of  silk  is  a  process  requiring  the  greatest  care,  in  connection 
-with  both  theoretic  and  practical  skill.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  this  art  in 
the  past  few  years.  The  following  firms  and  individuals  make  a  special  business  of 
dyemg  silk,  in  addition  to  the  chemists  and  dyers  attached  to  the  principal  silk  estab- 
Ijjshments:  C.  Greppo,  Jacob  Weidman,  Morlot  &,  Stettheimer,  ana  See  &.Shean,  Pat- 
erson, N.  J. ;  Rudolph  Klauder,  and  Wm.  Derbyshire,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Jas.  Heiden- 
reick.  New  York.  ^^^^^^  by  V^OOglC 
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A  great  difficulty  has  loDg  been  experienced  by  importers  and  mannfactorers  by  reason 
of  the  deterioration  in  the  quality  and  irregularity  in  the  size  of  the  raw  material  pro- 
duced in  China  and  other  countries.  This  evil  has  led  the  Silk  Association  of  America 
to  consider  the  expediency  oi  establishing,  at  New  York,  a silk-conditioninghooae, 
after  the  manner  of  those  now  in  successful  operation  at  Lyons  and  St.  Etienne^  France. 
More  than  half  the  supply  of  silk  is  obtained  from  North  China,  and  sufficient  care 
should  be  given  to  the  assortment  of  sizes,  and  to  the  protection  afforded  by  a  condi- 
tioning process  in  testin^^  the  true  weight  of  silk,  which  is  often  fictitiously  increaaed 
by  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  or  from  reservoirs  of  water  near 
which  silk  may  be  conveniently  placed  or  stored. 

To  establish  a  safeguard  in  this  respeet  belongs  to  the  province  of  what  is  termed 
"  conditioning."  The  utility  of  the  proposed  measure  is  confirmed  by  reference  to  tab- 
ular statements  of  the  average  result  of  silk-conditioning  for  a  period  covering  several 
years,  as  received  from  some  of  the  principal  silk  markets  of  Europe.  By  these  reporte, 
we  find  that  between  the  worst  and  best  samples  of  raw  silk,  when  properly  tested, 
there  is  a  difference  of  3  per  cent,  in  the  moisture  contained,  and  that  the  worst  sample 
of  organzine  conditioned  contained  six  per  cent,  more  moisture  than  the  best. 

Looking  back  to  so  many  triumphs  in  the  past,  it  is  but  fitting  that  we  should  take 
into  consideration  the  establishing^  of  a  permanent  museum  of  art  and  design,  like  the 
India  House  in  London.  Here  might  be  gathered  specimens  of  mannfiactoied  goodi 
of  great  variety  from  the  varied  climes  in  tne  lands  of  the  Orient  and  the  Occident  and 
here  might  be  found  scope  and  verge  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  hopes  and  aims  of  the 
most  ambitious.  To  imitate  these  treasures  of  inventive  industry  should  be  the  tnie 
passport  to  position  and  hereditary  fame. 

SILK    MANUFACTURES. 

Table  Bhowing  the  rates  of  weekly  wages  paid  the  various  class  of  operatives  emploifed  is  the 
silk-industry  in  the  following  States  in  the  year  1873. 


Oconpation. 

New  York. 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylyania 

Conneoticiit. 

Ifassachn- 
setts. 

Califoraia. 

FEMALES. 

Barddlk: 

Danters 

Winders 

Donblers  .... 

CleAnors 

Heelers 

Soft  silk: 

Winders*.,.. 

Donblers 

•5  SO  to  17  50 
500to  700 

5  OOto  7  00 

3  OOto  4  00 

4  OOto  6  00 

7  00  to  10  00 

6  OOto  800 
3  OOto  4  00 
idOUi  5  00 

7  OOto  8  00 
7  50  to  10  00 

750 

7  OOto  .9  00 
3  OOto  4  00 
IS  00  to  16  00 
15  00  to  18  00 
IS  00  to  15  00 
10  00  to  18  00 

13  00  to  30  00 

f5  00to|7  00 
4d0to  6  00 
4  SOto  6  00 
8  OOto  3  00 
SOOto  700 

650to  800 
SOOto  700 
SOOto  3  00 
3  OOto  500 
700to  800 
8  00tol8  00 

$5  50to|6S0 
SOOto  600 

5  SOto  6  50 
SSOto  350 

4  SOto  S  SO 

6  OOto  6  50 

5  50to  6  50 
SSOto  350 
3  SOto  500 

6  SOto  7  50 
700to  800 

$6  50 

$6  OOto  700 

600to  700 

300to  500 

600to  7  00 

6  OOto  7  00 
6  00 

300to  500 
500 
650 
800 

|7  00 
6  SO 
650 
500 
650 

16  SOto  700 
650 
500 

4  OOto  500 
700 

750to  850 

s« 

180 
5« 

610 

Cleaners 

Spoolers 

We%Ters, 

1  90 
540 

Tassel^makers . . 

Hsrdsilk: 

Mill  men  and 
boys 

Cleaners 

WesTors* 

5  75to  8  00 
SOOto  300 
ISOOtolSOO 

laootoisoo 

13  00  to  16  00 
dOOtolOOO 

6  OOto  7  50 
SSOto  3  50 
13  00  to  15  00 
ISOOtolSOO 
ISOOtolSOO 
SOOtolOOO 

6C0tolS00 
300to  500 
ISOOtolSOO 
ISOOtolSOO 
IS  00  to  15  00 
9  OOtolOOO 

10  00  to  11  00 
500 

660 
180 

Dyers ..-.-..-.. . 

16  00to85  00 
15  00 
10  00 

84  01 

Stringers 

Ijiborers 

HSOOtolSOt 

Lace  •  machine 
men  • 

.... 

NOTB  BT  THB  SsCBBTART. — The  Tstes  of  wages  abore  civen  are  the  average  of  returns  recdTed  tnm 
a  number  of  silk  manofisctnrers  in  the  several  States.  The  returns  were  x^weived  in  the  spring  of  tte 
Tear  1874,  and  related  to  the  year  1873,  daring  the  last  four  months  of  which  the  average  rewards  or 
.labor  were  lowered  by  the  ronseqoenoes  of  the  oommoroial  panic  oommenoing  in  September  of  thitycsr. 

The  rates  ffiven  may,  therefore,  be  consid6r€*d  the  standard  of  wages  earned  by  tne  silk  opsntiTW  ia 
America,  so  sir  as  they  can  be  expressed  in  a  tabic  of  this  ohAracter. 

*  In  many  instances  operatives  will  earn  mnoh  more  than  the  above  rates ;  especiaOy  is  this  the  esse 
with  soft-sflk  winders,  warpers,  and  weavers  who  work  by  the  piece  or  bv  the  poond.  The  wages  te 
these  will  vary  according  to  the  skill  of  the  operative  and  the  quality  or  silk  employed,  tnqnmtj 
miming  as  high  as  $18  per  week  for  soft-silk  wmdors,  and  |S0  for  male  weavers. 
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PRINTING-OFFICES. 

Table  showing  the  rates  of  xceelcly  earnings^  aho  the  pnce  per  1,000  em«,  paid  to  compositors 
in  printing-offices  in  the  folloicivg  cities  in  the  year  lb75. 


Cities. 


Albany.N.T 

Anoapolis,  Hd  — 
Baltimore,  Md. 


r 


DoOah, 
18 
15 
18 

BoetoD,  Mass 15  to  30 

-  15 

18 
20 
2L 
SI 
15 


BaflklcN.Y.... 
Cftin  bridge,  Mass — 

Cluuiestoii,  S.  C 

Chicago,  lU 

Cinciniiati,  Ohio 

CleTeland,  Oiiio 

ColQmbia,aC 

Colnmbas,  Ohio 

Day  ton.  Ohio 

♦Denver,  Colo 

Dos  MoiDes,*Iowa  . . . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Harrisbnrgh,  Pa 

Hartford,  Conn 

Indianapolis,  Ind — 

Jackson,  Miss 

Jerwjy  City,  N.J...  . 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Little  Bock.  Ark.... 

Looisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn 


16 
16 
35 
15 
16 
15 
18to20 
18 
27 
18 
18 
25 
21 
25 


Per  1,000  cms— 


Centt. 
50 
50 
e55 
45 
40 
d45 
50 
50 


«40 


40 


k 


CentM. 
(a) 


•2^ 


Cents. 
(6)  1 


50 

42 

42 

37i' 

50  I 

37j| 

40  I 

no 

35  I 
35  ! 
35 
40 
40 
65 
45| 
40 
55 
50 
60 
I 


Cities. 


Milwankce,  Wis 

Mobile.  Ala 

Monteomery,  Ala  . . . . 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Newark.  N.J 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York.  N.Y 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh.  Pa 

Portland;  Me 

Providence,  R.I 

Ralelgh.N.C 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

'San  Francisco,  Cal 

Savannah,  Ga 

Scranton,  Pa 

Saint  Loais,  Mo 

Syracuse.  N.Y 

Topeka,Kans 

Troy.N.Y 

UUca,N.Y 

Washington,  D.  C  . . . . 
Wilmington,  Del 


Dolle.n. 

15  to  18 
24 
22i 
20 
18 
20 
20 
18 
15 

14  to  18 
14 
18 
90 

14  to  18 
24 
30 


15 
20 
15 
11) 
18 
14 
24 
12  to  18 


Per  1,000  ems— 


Cent$. 


u 

U 

b   6 


/50 
gM 


45. 


Centt. 
40 
60 
40 
50 
45 
50 
50 
50 
45 
35 
42 
50 
50 
35 
55 
00 
50 
35 
45 
35 
40 
45 
40 
60 
35 


=  2 


Centt. 
35 
60 
40 


40 
50 
45 
48 
45 
30 
3« 
50 
50 
35 
50 
60 
50 
33| 
45 
32 
40 
40 
36 
60 
35 


a  flS  per  week. 


6  $17  per  week. 


c  50  cents  for  reprint. 


e  37|  cents  for  reprint  /  47  cents  for  reprint,  g  48  cents  for  reprint. 
•Gold 


d  43  cents  for  reprint. 


Ad  prices. 
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IV.— EXPENSES 


COST  OF  PROVISIONSy  GROCBRIB8, 

Table  shotcing  the  average  rettUl  prUxe  of  provieiona,  grooeriee,  and  other  leading  articlee  qf 

8taie8f  in  tks  reepeeUve  yean 


Articles. 


liaine. 


1887.      1869. 


Kew  Hampahiio. 


1817. 


1860. 


1674. 


1867. 


Id0». 


18r74. 


PB0TI8I0K6. 

Floor,  whMt,  saperflne per  bU. 

Floar,  wheat)  extra  £uDily do... 

Floor,  rye do... 

Oom-meal do... 

Beef  fresh,  roosiiiig-plece8....p«>r  lb 

Beef,  fresh,  soup-pMoes do... 

Bee£ik«sh,  mmp-steAks do... 

Beef,  corned do... 

Yeal, fore  quarters do.. 

Teal, hind  quarters do.. 

Veal,  cutlets do.. 

Hutton,  fore  quarters do.. 

Mutton,  logs do.. 

Mutton,  chops do.. 

Pork,  fresh do.. 

Pork,  corned  and  salted do.. 

Pork,  bacon do... 

Pork,  hams,  smoked do... 

Pork,  shoulders do... 

Pork,  sausages. ...do... 

Ijard ..................do... 

Cod-fish,  drr do... 

Mackerel,  paokled do... 

Butter do... 

Cheese do... 

Potatoes per  bush. 

Bice per  lb. 

Beans perqt. 

Milk do... 

Eggs perdos. 

OBOCBIUIS,  BTC. 

Te%  Oolong  or  good  black per  lb. 

Coffee,  Rio,  green do.. 

Cofi^,  Bio,  roasted do.. 

Sugar,  good  brown do.. 

Sugar,  yellow  C ., do.. 

Sugar,  coffeeB do.. 

MoUsses,  New  Orleaus per  gall. 

Molasses,  Porto  Bico do. .. 

Simp ; do 

Soap,  common per  lb. 

Starch do.. 

Fuel,  coal per  ton 

Fuel,  wood,  hard peroord 

Fuel,  pine,  wood do... 

Oil,  coal pergaU 

DOmflnC  DBT-OOOD8,  BTC. 

Shirtings,  brown,  4-4,  standard  quAl- 
ity per  yd 

Shirtings,  bleached,  4-4,  standard 
quaUty peryd 

Sheetings,  brown,  9S,  standard  qual- 


ity  

Sheetings,   ble<iohed,  9-8, 

quali^ 

Coiton,  flannel 

Ticking,  good  quality . . . . 
i,  Jderrimao.. 


.   pyd 
standud 

Prints,l^errimao...r IIIII!do. 

Mousseline  de  laines do. 

Satinets,  medium  quality do 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair. 

HOUSBBXirr. 

Fonr-roomod  tenements per  mo 

€ix-roomed  tonemonts do... 

BOABD. 

For  men per  week 

SV>r  women do... 


$18  35 
13  10 
700 
304 
15 
06 
94 
15 
11 
IS 
15 
11 
19 
13 
16 
19 
90 
90 
16 
91 
19 
07 
13 
37 
19 
75 
13 
14 
07 
97 


106 

30 

37 

15 

15 

10 

90 

TO 

1  00 

14 

17 

950 

5  55 

3  15 

66 


17 

17 

16 

90 
95 
33 
14 
90 
74 
500 


450 
640 


370 
970 


10  15 
9  40 
6  33 
938 
14 
06 
93 
13 
10 
11 
15 
09 
11 
IS 
16 
89 
98 
31 
18 
19 
94 
06 
13 
43 
81 
54 
13 
IS 
07 


100 
87 
34 
15 
15 
17 
93 
84 

100 

13 

16 

1130 

6  CO 

3  15 
49 


17 

17 

16 

91 
85 
33 
14 
81 
TO 
4  83 


4  45 

6  45 


3^ 
8  70 


113  10 
14  40 
8  50 
359 
90 
07 
9d 
15 
13 
18 
99 
IS 
18 
19 
17 
19 
90 
91 
17 
ID 
81 
09 
13 
38 
18 
84 
14 
15 
07 
30 


1  30 
39 
41 
14 
15 
16 

100 
90 

198 

13 

16 

10  90 

690 

444 
61 


18 

90 

19 

98 
84 
37 
16 
94 
77 
485 


485 

788 


400 
8  06 


19  39 
9  81 
730 
8  91 
90 
08 
84 
15 
13 
17 
88 
13 
18 
19 
18 
81 
88 
S3 
17 
81 
85 
09 
14 
41 
90 
67 
13 
14 
07 
31 


1  18 
30 
40 
15 
15 
17 
88 
85 

1  15 

18 

18 

11^ 

735 

4  81 
46 


18 


19 

91 
94 

36 
15 
84 
65 
437 


530 
7  70 


380 
885 


ri7 

8  75 
577 
398 
16 
07 
80 
10* 
11 
15 

St 

17 
16 

St 

07 
111 

SI 

11 

061 
31ft 


77 

38* 

36i 

091 

101 

li» 

70* 
83* 

St 

10  50 

688 

380 

98 


12* 
14 
U 
15* 

10 

89* 

93 

403 


6  85 
0  58 


409 
8  91 


IU85 

13  00 


650 
80 
14 
80 
13 
13 
16 
30 
15 
16 
30 
90 
88 


1  40 
89 
39 
14 
15 
18 

100 
84 

1  95 

13 

14 

15  00 

566 

400 


ltd  18 
9  75 
700 
590 
18 
13 
99 
U 
10 
19 
90 
18 
U 
U 
16 
83 
17 
SS 
17 
85 
85 
09 
16 
49 
18 
55 
13 
U 
07 
97 


188 
33 
40 
14 
15 
17 

107 
H 

1  16 

13 

15 

1175 

550 


85 
89 
14 
81 
58 
500 


400 
«S0 


466 

100 


18 

18 

17 

95 
95 
39 
15 
99 
58 
430 


500 
760 


450 
989 


•6  98 

767 
587 

IS 

J? 

13 

1? 

M 
13 

IB 
•9 
101 

38 
17 
S8 
U 
10 
06* 


1  3T 
tl* 
34 

SI 

u 

88 
71 

s? 

19 
6  77 
•  88 
4  75 

17* 


101 

18* 
19* 
1« 

tli 
79 
388 


9S8. 

1133 


488 
333 
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OP  LIVING. 

DBY-GOODS,  HOUSE-BENT,  ETC. 

wttumptiorif  aJso  prices  of  house-rent  and  hoards  in  the  towns  of  the  several  New  England 
1867,  1869,  and  1874. 


Hamohnsetts. 

Khode  Island. 

Connectioiit. 

Average  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

1697. 

1869. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

1867. 

1669. 

1874. 

1867. 

1669. 

1874. 

•14  66 

•9  98 

•8  64 

•19  97 

•9  70 

•891 

•14  00 

•9  61 

•8  19 

•18  55 

•9  53 

•7  89 

15  65 

10  51 

9  47 

13  13 

10  40 

9  10 

10  93 

9  19 

15  10 

10  13 

880 

875 

6  47 

630 

600 

550 

495 

''io*24 

7  75 

6  75 

10  18 

6  73 

5  78 

4  74 

493 

393 

380 

306 

393 

490 

3  75 

4  13 

430 

358 

3  83 

96 

34 

9Si 

20 

81 

ik 

93 

91 

80 

SO 

SO 

18 

08 

08 

ICI 

09 

09 

m 

13 

11 

09 

09 

09 

^ 

27 

S6 

83 

24 

23 

93 

83 

93 

17* 

84 

33 

15 

15 

19 

15 

15 

in 

16 

16 

13 

15 

14 

11 

13 

14 

in 

16 

16 

16 

16 

14 

14 

13 

13 

18 

19 

17 
94} 

31 

21 

92} 

19 

19 

17 

17 

16 

15 

96 

97 

83 

23 

33 

93 

81 

33 

93 

91 

13 

14 

13 

15 

15 

13 

15 

15 

14 

14 

13 

13 

19 

90 

18 

33 

23 

18 

91 

81 

18 

16 

16 

17| 

19 

90 

m 

34 

24 

211 

83 

83 

21 

19 

19 

90 

IP 

90 

19 

19 

14 

90 

81 

15 

18 

18 

15 

18 

90 

19 

90 

14 

20 

23 

17 

81 

.      S2 

15 

90 

90 

90^ 

30 

20 

!«♦ 

91 

21 

17 

80 

91 

17 

as 

93 

17i 

83 

21 

13 

94 

25 

19 

93 

93 

in 

18 

18 

14 

17 

17 

19 

20 

15 

18 

18 

19 

99 

16i 

31 

23 

15 

21 

S3 

17 

81 

93 

16 

90 

93 

17f 

23 

23 

'    17i 

19 

84 

17 

80 

24 

17 

09 

09 

08 

08 

08 

07 

09 

10 

08| 

09 

09 

07* 

13 

14 

13 

13 

13 

10| 

14 

16 

11 

13 

14 

11 

44 

46 

39 

46 

47 

^ 

46 

48 

41 

42 

45 

87* 

19 

90 

20 

23 

81 

19f 

22 

84 

20 

20 

21 

19 

97 

79 

84| 

91 

73 

9? 

98 

66 

78 

84 

6C 

77 

13 

19 

11 

13 

13 

10 

15 

14 

11 

14 

13 

11 

15 

14 

13 

15 

13 

IfH 

15 

13 

11 

14 

13 

11 

07 

07 

06* 

06 

07 

061 

07 

08 

08 

07 

07 

07 

36 

37 

34i 

36 

39 

33 

34 

36 

36 

31 

33 

33 

1S3 

125 

84 

1  30 

1  11 

74 

120 

130 

93 

133 

1  17 

93 

33 

30 

29 

37 

33 

39 

33 

24 

33 

31 

98 

43 

41 

3Bi 

45 

40 

374 

36 

36 

30 

40 

38 

35 

15 

15 

m 

15 

13 

15 

15 

104 

lol 

14 

14 

10 

15 

15 

lo' 

16 

15 

10^ 

16 

16 

15 

15 

104 

16 

16 

10| 

16 

16 

11 

18 

18 

11 

17 

17 

11 

96 

1  15 

83 

1  05 

1  03 

86 

1  00 

1  00 

89 

98 

103 

87 

83 

88 

^ 

89 

68 

^ 

90 

90 

76 

84 

87 

734 

134 

1  35 

1  11 

1  11 

121 

131 

1  10 

1  18 

1  15 

93 

13 

13 

09 

11 

11 

09 

13 

13 

09 

13 

13 

09 

16 

15 

13 

14 

14 

llf 

15 

15 

14 

15 

16 

.*^ 

10  00 

11  06 

9  17 

8  50 

10  50 

9  50 

10  55 

10  55 

863 

10  59 

11  06 

8  95 

855 

878 

7  79 

735 

7  81 

7  43 

7  00 

700 

733 

6  81 

696 

6  95 

6  17 

.      673 

'6  25 

666 

6  71 

592 

5  50 

550 

4  00 

499 

5  38 

496 

63 

47 

m 

63 

49 

83i 

50 

50 

85 

60 

48 

91| 

91 

17 

ni 

18 

17 

11 

18 

18 

10 

18 

18 

11 

91 

18 

14l 

23 

20 

12| 

21 

31 

13 

20 

19 

13 

91 

19 

134 

25 

20 

151 

20 

90 

.14 

19 

19 

13J 

94 

99 

141 

30 

95 

19 

23 

93 

16 

34 

93 

16 

30 

96 

10^ 

35 

33 

181 

30 

30 

30 

28 

27 

m 

41 

36 

94} 

40 

38 

25i 

34 

34 

25 

36 

35 

94 

17 

15 

10 

16 

15 

10 

15 

15 

10 

15 

15 

10 

95 

23 

24i 

24 

24 

25 

25 

95 

81 

83 

S3 

S* 

67 

68 

58 

87 

70 

67| 

80 

80 

50 

74 

69 

68 

908 

488 

403 

450 

450 

8  79 

490 

490 

356 

484 

466 

8  87 

877 

970 

5  10 

339 

826 

445 

4  85 

5  19 

328 

496 

5  47 

585 

U  74 

13  06 

695 

3  91 

393 

5  70 

695 

700 

4  75 

684 

763 

745 

468 

4  70 

4  13 

370 

395 

4  04 

479 

479 

881 

434 

493 

iS2 

341 

358 

3  10 

300 

335 

8  87 

371 

3  71 

903 

3  14 

309 

9  97 
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Table  ahotoing  the  average  retail  jnices  of  primsions,  groceries,  and  otker  leading  artidm  qf 

in  the  re^ecUve  jfean 


New  York. 

Pen]i«ylTaniik 

Articles. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

1867. 

1860. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

PBOYISIOKS. 

Flour,  wheat,  superfine perbbl. 

$13  50 

r7  85 

17  50 

$14  12 

19  66 

»8  00 

$18  68 

17  53 

poo 

Flour,  wheat,  extra  family do... 

11  35 

780 

9  12 

13  60 

900 

10  17 

IS  44 

7  75 

788 

Flour,  rye do... 

8  16 

6  58 

625 

940 

725 

485 

865 

6  75 

sas 

Corn-meal do... 

6  18 

365 

4  24 

550 

550 

355 

5  18 

438 

4a 

Beef,  fresh,  roastlng-pieces per  lb . 

19 

19 

15i 

83 

83 

SO* 

16 

17 

n 

Boef,  freshf  soup-pieces do... 

10 

09 

08 

14 

14 

m 

IS 

IS 

IS 

Bee^  fresh,  rump-steaks do... 

Beef,  corned do... 

SI 

80 

151 

S3 

S3 

80 

17 

16 

17 

14 

14 

11 

16 

16 

^ 

13 

14 

14 

Veal, fore  quarters do... 

14 

13 

11 

17 

17 

11 

U 

1S> 

Veal,  hind  quarters do... 

15 

16 

131 

88 

S3 

19 

13 

13 

}? 

Veal-outlets do... 

18 

80 

J8 

86 

87 

m 

19 

81 

IS 

Mutton,  fore  quarters do... 

14 

18 

m 

14 

13 

11 

18 

11 

s 

Mutton,  leg do... 

16 

16 

14i 

18 

18 

18 

13 

13 

le 

Mutton-chops do... 

16 

17 

16 

81 

80 

81 

15 

16 

i«i 

Pork,  fresh do... 

17 

18 

14* 

19 

SO 

15 

15 

17 

14 

Pork,  corned  or  salted do... 

17 

19 

18 

19 

14 

18 

19 

iJa 

Pork,  bacon do... 

SO 

28 

14# 

18 

19 

17 

17 

18 

Pork, hams,  smoked do... 

SO 

84 

16t 

83 

83 

17 

83 

84 

1£m 

Pork,  shoulders do... 

18 

19 

12 

80 

81 

13* 

18 

18 

13l 

Pork,  sausages do... 

82 

23 

16i 

88 

88 

16 

SO 

90 

15m 

Lard do... 

19 

84 

1^ 

20 

84 

17* 

16 

83 

lOfl 

Cod-fl8h,dry do... 

09 

09 

oel 

n 

11 

^ 

10 

10 

0» 

Mackerel,  pickled do... 

16 

15 

12 

14 

15 

13 

11 

M 

35 

Butter..... do... 

35 

48 

35 

47 

58 

45} 

36 

40 

Cheese do... 

81 

80 

16* 

86 

86 

19 

SS 

81 

19 

Potatoes per  bus. 

103 

60 

77 

133 

123 

1  00 

100 

69 

97 

Rice per  lb. 

13 

13 

11 

14 

13 

10 

14 

13 

IS 

Beans perqt. 

17 

13 

09 

13 

13 

111 

11 

13 

10* 

Milk do... 

08 

08 

07 

09 

10 

09 

09 

09 

061 

Eggs perdoz. 

85 

31 

24 

36 

39 

36* 

86 

85 

30 

GB0CEBIE8,  ETC. 

Tea.Oolong  or  other  good  black  per  lb . 

1  86 

1  13 

99 

1  34 

153 

90 

1  50 

135 

91 

Cotfee,  Rio,  green do... 

31 

89 

29 

33 

31 

85 

31 

88 

3^ 

Coffee,  Rio,  roested do... 

36 

33 

344 

45 

88 

33* 

33 

31 

3S& 

Sugar,  good  brown do... 

14 

15 

09i 

14 

14 

09 

16 

16 

09J 

Sugar,  yellow  C do... 

15 

16 

lOi 

15 

15 

10 

17 

17 

U 

Sugar,  coffee  B do.. 

Molasses,  New  Orleans per  gall . 

Molasses,  Porto  Rico do... 

16 

17 

11 

16 

16 

11 

18 

17 

u 

1  09 

103 

80 

1  04 

1  04 

^ 

118 

1  13 

97 

1  00 

88 

m 

67 

89 

81 

T7 

78 

Sirup do... 

186 

118 

97 

1  14 

1  18 

100 

1S6 

1  16 

69 

Soap,  common per  lb. 

12 

13 

oei 

11 

11 

07 

09 

08 

08 

Starch do.. 

13 

13 

12 

15 

14 

13| 

13 

13 

11 

Fuel,  coal per  ton . 

785 
680 

8  10 
6  30 

788 
5  27 

790 
6  60 

884 
540 

693 
900 

4  85 
450 

4  44 

400 

560 
546 

Fuel,  wood,  hard per  cord. 

Fuel,  wood,  pine do... 

4  00 

4  13 

4  18 

700 

650 

900 

875 

sn 

431 

Oil,  coal per  gall. 

63 

46 

18i 

58 

55 

83 

59 

50 

^ 

DOMESTIC  DBT-GOODS,  ETC. 

Shirtings,  brown,  4-4,  standard  qual- 

ity  per  yard. 

18 

18 

12i 

19 

17 

13* 

81 

SO 

m 

Shirtings,  bleached,  4-4,  standard  qual- 

ity  per  yard. 

84 

20 

15 

85 

SO 

16* 

84 

94 

m 

Sheetings,  brown,  9-8,  standard  qual- 

. 

ity per  yard. 

Sheetings,    bleached.    9-8,   jiundard 

86 

81 

lei 

28 

81 

15 

38 

98 

Hi 

quali^r per  yard. 

Cotton>flanneI,  medinm  quality . . do. . . 

Tickings, good  quality do... 

Prlitt8,MeiTimao do... 

28 
30 

88 
28 

^1 

33 

88 

28 
85 

16 

18 

35 
96 

34 
33 

g» 

35 
15 

34 
11 

^ 

44 

16 

37 
15 

^ 

43 
16 

88 
IS 

S6 
U 

Mousseline  de  laines do... 

84 

23 

22i 

87 

83 

19 

84 

S3 

91 

Satinets,  medium  quality do . . . 

77 

67 

80* 

1  00 

65 

65 

91 

89 

58 

Bqots, mens  heavy per  pair. 

462 

440 

432 

444 

5  07 

4  50 

5  64 

513 

440 

H0U8E-REXT. 

' 

Four-roomed  tenements per  mo. 

8  50 

8  40 

6  76 

770 

10  46 

16  00 

6  16 

440 

937 

Six-roomed  tenements do. . . 

11  90 

11  SO 

10  58 

11  80 

14  95 

80  00 

0  74 

930 

«70 

BOARD. 

For  men,  (mechanics.  6cc.) . .  .per  week. 

4  75 

4  50 

429 

4  74 

478 

500 

5  13 

440 

475 

For  women  in  factories do... 

3  75 

3  50 

3  21 

4  IS 

393 

3  75 

3  16 

300 

39 
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conaumptUm,  ititk  prices  of  house-rent  and  hoard,  in  the  tomis  of  the  several  Middle  States, 
1867, 1669,  and  1874. 


Delaware. 

Maryland. 

West  Virginia. 

Average  of  the  Middle 
States. 

1867. 

1669. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

$14  00 

$7  00 

$6  19 

112  00 

17  00 

$6  41 

$11  47 

$6  58 

$6  11 

$18  60 

$7  60 

$6  8r 

15  00 

8  00 

7  69 

14  00 

800 

8  08 

14  85 

8  14 

7  89 

13  42 

8  11 

835 

5  00 

400 
4  00 

588 
437 

8  08 
409 

53G 
3  87 

525 
333 

7  86 
499 

598 
4  89 

5  38 

500 

'■"4*43* 

"*5  06' 

"'s'oo' 

407 

19 

18 

19 

20 

15 

12 

12 

11 

11* 

18 

17 

14 

15 

15 

lU 

20 

18 

10 

08 

08 

0& 

13 

13 

10 

18 

18 

m 

17 

16 

13 

14 

12 

12 

18 

18 

16 

12 

12 

12 

20 

18 

lU 

14 

13 

10* 

15 

13 

18 

14 

14 

13i 

20 

18 

10 

11 

09 

094 

14* 

19 

16 

16 

IH 

20 

18 

134 

11 

11 

^'H 

16 

16 

13 

18 

18 

20 

18 

16 

17 

15 

14 

IS** 

19 

19* 

18 

15 

15 

13J 

20 

18 

11 

08 

07 

09J 

14 

18* 

13 

17 

17 

17 

20 

18 

15 

11 

09 

12' 

16 

15 

18 

18 

12i 

20 

18 

15i 

14 

18 

12i 

IH 

17 

17 

20 

20 
25 



IH 
13 

11 
14 

11 
15 

11* 
11* 

i4 

16* 
19* 

^'t 

15 

25 

25' 

25 

13 

25 

25 

12 

28 

25 

13i 

18 

18 

21 

81 

14* 

22 

22 

\% 

23 

%0 

lit 

22 

22 

l^ 

22 

22* 

17 

21 

Ul 

25 

20 

12 

•16 

16 

11 

19* 

19 

12* 

25 

25 

15* 

25 

25 

18 

16 

16, 

13 

21} 

28 

16 

25 

85 

ICf 

........ 

m 

18 

19 

1^ 

20 

23 

U 

08 

08 

12 

15 

*""20 

C9 

09 

09 

09 

10* 

11 

10 

10 

13* 

15 

20 

20 

12 

18 

10 

13* 

14 

13* 

50 

50 

45 

40 

40 

27 

29 

27 

29 

39* 

42 

36 

«2 

25 

21 

25 

25 

23 

23 

23 

24 

23 

2;** 

201 

1  00 

60 

1  09 

75 

1  00 

761 

91 

61 

97 

1  00 

79 

93 

12 

10 

12 

15 

13 

11* 

15 

13 

11* 

14 

12* 

11 

10 

08 

10 

10 

10 

09 

U 

10 

OS* 

12 

10* 

10 

05 

05 

09 

10 

10 

07* 

09 

09 

09 

Ot*i 

oe* 

08* 

35 

40 

\   34 

28 

22 

25 

17 

16 

16 

28 

29 

28 

1  25 

1  00 

73 

1  50 

1  25 

1  10 

1  69 

1  40 

1  01 

1  41 

1  28 

94 

28 

30 

2W 

3ti 

30 

27j 

31 

28 

28 

32 

29 

28 

30 

35 

34i 

35 

35 

31} 

35 

32 

32 

36 

34 

33 

18 

17 

OOJ 

16 

15 

12 

17 

16 

12 

16 

15* 

10* 

16 

16 

lOi 

17 

18 

11* 

18 

17 

12 

16* 

16} 

11 

14 

13 

11 

19 

19 

lU 

19 

19 

13 

17 

17 

11* 

1  00 

90 

92i 

75 

60 

105 

1  12 

1  02 

96 

102 

95 

95* 

1  00 

90 
120 

75 
83f 

83 

90 

88 
1  35 

86 
1  21 

73 
92 

87 
1  26 

66 
132 

77 

1  30 

''i'25' 

""i'66' 

93 

10 

08 

06 

08 

06 

08* 

10 

09 

09 

10 

09 

08 

08 

08 

10 

12 

12 

12| 
8  181 

17 

15 

10 

13 

13 

11* 

800 

900 

6  10 

850 

850 

3  41 

3  28 

389 

665 

7  03 

543 

500 

500 

650 

4  00 

4  00 

3  83 

3  05 

8  87 

4  10 

469 

4  60 

5  69 

400 

400 
50 

525 
25 

350 
75 

350 
60 

350 
22 

3  16 
27 

425 
63 

4  17 
52 

4  90 

60 

66' 

hi' 

84 

35 

30 

12i 

28 

85 

13 

21 

18 

11* 

23! 

21* 

12* 

32 

85 

13f 

40 

88 

18 

25 

83 

13* 

88* 

S3* 

15 

35 

30 

13* 

33 

25 

32* 

88 

84 

13* 

88* 

25 

18* 

35 
30 

30 
25 

n* 

45 
31 

37 
28 

35 

30 
89 

86 
84 

it] 

34 
89 

it 

21* 

18 

50 

40 

.33* 

65 

50 

32 

49 

39 

33J 

il\ 

38 

86 

31 

18 

IM 

22 

18 

10 

19 

15 

11 

15* 

11 

37 

20 

8H 

28 

25 

23 

87 

85 

80* 

86 

sff 

21* 

1  25 

90 

49 

60 

50 

90 

1  02 

81 

73 

1  09 

78 

69 

6  75 

600 

325 

600 

525 

450 

6  19 

5  44 

433 

5  61 

5  81 

490 

400 

400 

8  50 

600 

600 

9  00 

7  16 

696 

11  70 

6.'^ 

6  70 

10  98 

500 

500 

11  12 

10  00 

10  00 

13  85 

10  33 

10  27 

19  10 

966 

10  18 

14  58 

500 

5  00 

462 

4  00 

400 

3  87* 

433 

4  16 

433 

t% 

4  46 

4  45 

300 

400 

350 

350 

3  50 

3  85 

396 

383 

389 

363 

343 
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Table  shotting  the  average  retail  prices  of  provisions^  groceries,  and  other  leading  artida  of 

StateSf  in  ike  rcvpeolicv  yom 


Tirginio. 


Artidea. 


PB0VI8I0X8. 

Floor,  wheftt,  superfine p«r  bbl  - 

Flour,  wheat,  extra  family do  . . 

Flonr,  rye do... 

Corn-meal do... 

Beef,  fresh,  ronsting-piece* per  lb. 

Beef,  fresh, sonppieces do. . . 

Beef,  fresh,  rump^teaks do. . . 

Beef,  com«»d do... 

Veal,  fore  quarters do. . . 

Veal,  hind  quarters do. . . 

Vealcutleta do  . . 

Hntton,  fore  quarters do. . . 

Mutton,  lej; do... 

H  otton  -c  hops do... 

PorV.  fresh do. . . 

Pork,  corned  or  salted do. .. 

Pork,  bacon do... 

Pork,  hams,  smoked do... 

Pork,  shoulders do. . . 

Pork,  sausdfEOs dp... 

Lard do... 

Cod-fish,  dry do... 

Mackerel,  pickled do. . . 

Butter do... 

Cheese do... 

Potatoes per  bus. 

BJce per  lb. 

Beans per  qt 

Milk do... 

Eggs perdoz. 

GR0CEEIB8,  ETC. 

Tea,  Oolong  or  otbei"  good  black  per  lb. 

Coffee,  Rio,  green do... 

Coffee,  Bio,  roasted do... 

Su^ar, good  brown do... 

Sugar,  yellow  Q do... 

Sugar,  coffee  B do. . . 

Molasses,  New  Orleans per  g&U. 

Molasses,  Porto  Bico do... 

Simp do... 

SoRp,  common per  lb . 

Starch do... 

Fuel,  coal per  ton. 

Fael,  wood,  bard per  cord. 

Fuel,  wood,  pine do... 

Oil,  coal per  gall. 

DOilEfiTIC  DBY-GOODB,  ETC. 

Shirtings,  brown,  4-4,  standard  qual- 
ity   per  yard. 

Shirtings,  ble9«hcd,  4-4,  standard  qupJ- 
ity per  yard. 

Sheetings,  brown,  9-6,  standard  qual- 
ity  per  yard. 

Sheetings,  bleached,  9-8,  standard 
quality per  yard. 

Cotton-flannel,  medium  quality. .  .do. . . 

Tickings,  good  quality do... 

Prints.  Merrimac do... 

Mousseline  de  Uiinea do . . . 

Satinets,  medium  quality do. . . 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair 

HOUSE-BENT. 

Four-roomed  tenements per  mo. 

Six-roomed  tenements do... 

BOABD. 

For  men,  (mecbanios,  &c.).  ..per  week 
For  women  in  faotoxies do... 


1667.   1669.  1874 


$9  95 
11  66 
7  96 
4  20 
13 
Ofl 
14 
11 
14 
15 
10 
13 
U 
13 
14 
16 
18 
S3 
17 
19 
20 
11 
15 
33 
25 
69 
15 
09 
09 
31 


1  56 
28 
31 
16 
18 
20 

1  09 
64 
97 
11 
17 
10  93 

3  81 

3  43 
67 


22 

86 

34 

36 
33 
40 
18 
39 
60 
5  47 


9  57 
13  64 


4  56 
4  30 


#6  61 
8  08 
627 
4  14 
13 
08 
12 
13 
11 
13 
14 
10 
13 
13 
13 
16 
81 
34 
Id 
20 
83 
11 
13 
33 
26 
91 
13 
10 
09 
83 


1  45 
27 
27 
16 
17 
19 

1  01 
63 
69 
10 
16 
10  78 

354 

366 
59 


9  10 
13  97 


North  Carolina. 


1867. 


1869.  I  1874. 


Soath  Carolina. 


1667.  ;  l&m. '  1874. 


4  47 

3  67 


16  59 
7  61 
3  60 
3  94 

09i 
13i 
11 

Hi 
14  i 

m 
m 

isl 

13 

10* 

11 

14 

06i 

12* 

35 

32i 

e6 

13 

OH 

09 

24 


1  27 

Hi 

90 

60 

65 

07} 

13 

8  50 

4  44 

8  75 

33 


11 

13 

84 

2n§ 
31 
33i 
11 
33 
53i 
4  56 


17  17 
34  83 


5  06 
3  63 


$10  72 
13  14 
6  00 
535 
09 
07 
06 
07 
07 
06 
08 
07 
08 
08 
11 
13 
19 
33 
18 
19 
83 
18 
11 
87 
36 
70 
15 
07 
09 
14 


1  89 
89 
33 
iS 
17 
80 
99 
84 

I  1« 


t9  50 
10  64 
6  66 
5  11 
07 
06 
07 
06 
06 
07 
07 
05 
07 
09 
11 
14 
30 
83 
19 
31 
83 
10 
11 
28 
35 
73 
15 
06 
07 
13 


194 
30 
33 
17 
19 
90 
98 
79 

1  14 
09 
19 


3  53 
8  19 

n 


34 

50 

50 
29 
38 
17 
29 
64 
4  78 


625 
900 


3  31 
306 


16  50 
,  883 


2  05 

1  89 

73 


19 

38 

38 

39 
27 
35 
16 
27 
73 
4  47 


4  33 
07i 


18i 
15 


05 


10 
12| 

P 

ic| 


10 

38 

83 

1  17 

m 

10 


I 


15 


1  00 
861 

40 

86 

75 

66 

071 

11 
8  00 
3  17 
3  50 

4111 


13 
15i 

m 

lU 

i«^ 

88 

"i 

85 

60 

4  00 


6  06  14  75 
8  56  80  00 


3  40 
890 


3  75 
8  83 


$13  85 
15  50 
13  00 
7  08 
12 
08 
18 
14 
13 
13 
17 
13 
13 
15 
16 
80 
83 
85 
80 
80 
84 
17 
17 
33 
88 
1  65 
13 
08 
14 
83 


200 

30 

35 

81 

31 

81 

1  36 

1  13 

1  35 

14 

81 


19  68  -«9m 
10  75  11  00 

I  6  83  • 

<  5  IS  )  600 

t   09  !   15 


5  33 
3  3i 
1  04 


33 


33 

38 
33 
47 
81 
34 
79 
650 


6  41 
606 


06 

IS 

11 

13 

13 

90 

09 

13 

10 

It 

13 

13 

10 

12 

10 

13 

13 

13 

15 

15 

80 

15 

23 

li 

85 

90 

19 

IJ 

81 

20 

85 

90 

17 

001 

U 

10 

89 

35 

85 

90 

1  80 

13 

'\ 

08 

15 

11 

10 

83 

32 

1  77 

195 

39 

30 

JO 

35 

17 

08 

16 

10 

19 

10 

1  » 

125 

84 
1  03 

100 
1  25 

4  81 
3  35 


19 

35 

33 

31 
87 
38 
16 
38 
78 
5» 


oei 

19  fO. 

500| 

400 

90 


18  33  10  56  10  00 
16  66  15  fix  35  00 


487 
4  50 


701 
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tonsimpiiony  with  prices  of  house-rent  and  hoard,  in  the  towns  of  the  following  Southern 
1867,  ld69,  and  im. 


Georgia. 

Florida. 

Alabanaa. 

HiMiMippL 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

1667. 

1860. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

$13  03 
14  96 

SO  54 
10  37 
800 
5  70 
11 
09 
13 
15 
12 
13 
15 
10 
13 
13 
15 
17 
21 
24 
17 
24 
24 
12 
15 
40 
95 
1  69 
11 
15 
14 
97 

1  71 
97 
33 
IT 
18 
19 
91 
74 

1  19 

10 

15 

12  80 

393 

328 
f7 

18 

93 

93 

95 
86 
40 
16 
97 

486 

15  99 

99  50 

473 
458 

♦6  75 
850 

♦6  19 

950 
800 
695 

2* 

09 
n* 
15 
90 
95 
15 
90 
95 
90 
U 
15 

10 
95 
19 
09 
10 
35 
16* 
150 
10 

g* 

95 

100 
95 
47* 
10 
11 
19* 
62* 
50 
67 
08 
10 

Ill  14 
14  00 
8  75 
5  10 
19 
10 
13 
15 
14 
16 
18 
11 
13 
15 
16 
18 
83 
25 
17 
97 
93 
14 
99 
41 
95 
1  14 
17 
92 
91 
27 

920 
31 

♦8  38 

10  94 
10  00 
454 
11 
08 
19 
19 
19 
14 
14 
10 
19 
19 
14 
17 

sa 

HA 
19 
93 
95 
19 
19 
39 
95 
1  14 
14 
17 
13 
27 

303 
29 

16  68 

8  18 

800 

390 

09 

05* 

2* 

1^1 
12 
00* 
11 

lU 

10 
13 
14 
16 

10 
32 

}?* 

10* 
20 

1  34 

96 
35. 
10* 
12 

92 

70 

97 

09 

12 

8  40 

420 

430 

44 

101 

15* 

19* 

17 
$31 
31 
101 

soj 

75 
4  42 

16  75 

21  87 

3  75 
395 

♦19  90 
13  40 

♦8  97 
10  79 

$7  T5 

8  25 

5  40 

4  47 
15 

\^ 

15 
15 

}? 

15 
12 

\f 

15 
10 

680 
15 
09 
13 
90 
12 
19 
19 

n 

14 
17 
16 
20 
94 
97 
91 
30 
25 
17 
17 
44 
28 
1  50 
14 
20 
17 
30 

190 

29 

95 

5» 

14 

92 

125 

103 

144 

15 

18 

16  00 

4  60 

325 

b5 

25 

30 

39 

42 
99 
54 
22 
35 
70 
6  40 

91  00 

28  00 

6  33 
483 

567 
12 
08 
12 
14 
10 
12 
16 
11 
13 
15 
13 
18 
82 
97 
90 
26 
95 
13 
14 
37 
97 

128 
14 
18 
13 
89 

187 
27 
31 
17 
90 
21 

1  06 
90 

1  95 

12 

15 

12  67 

4  00 

334 
70 

91 

23 

.81 

36 
97 
43 

17 

30 

62 

505 

18  69 
94  63 

484 
443 

4  83 

14 
10 

JS* 

16 
18 

11 

11* 

10 

13 

15 

10 

17 

J?* 

11 

14 

00| 

15 

12 

16 

U 

Id 

131 
14 
16 

91 

95 

17 

90 

95 

94 

161 
20 
95 
30 

!!!• 

9<r 

91 

195 

2G* 
21 

\^ 
^1 

55 

80 

08 

13* 

825 

350 

400 

35 

n* 

14* 

16* 

15 
22* 
32* 
11 

S^ 

458 

95  00 
35  00 

400 
9  15 

18* 

13 

11 

15 

........ 

I?* 
38 

39 

97 

93* 

1  f^ 

195 

13 
19 

f4 

18 

10 

23 

22 

1  80 

1  19 

30 

93* 

36 

30 

18 

16 

19 

18 

1  15 

IQO 

1  49 

10 

Ul 

800 

3  39 

9  75 

95 

20 

82 

47 

53 
33 
43 
17 
33 

el 

500 

94  43 
39  43 

5  41 
5  10 

16 
18 
19 
1  08 
75 

1  32 
10 
18 

855 

3  47 

2  75 
77 

19 

91 

33 

39 
97 
41 
IC 
32 
69 

4  55 

90  60 
29  00 

4  63 
460 

11 

90 

12* 

90 

l^ 

94 

76 

60 

1  15 

90 

12 

10 

18 

13* 

19  60 

4  44 

3  75 

337 

30 

09 
10 
15 

15 

12* 
18 
09 
18 
52* 
5  50 

91  50 
97  50 

500 
350 

937 

3  93 

-9  00 

94 

45 

19 
34 

' 

111 
15i 

34 

15 

88 

17* 

33 

18| 

48 

92* 

19 
31 

s 

88 

40 

5  51 

325 

18  50 

900 

96  50 

15  00 

5  83 

3  75 

5  98 

950 

51  L 
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Table  ahowing  the  average  retail  prioee  of  provieumSt  groeeriee,  and  other  leadinf 


Articles. 


LoniaiaxkA. 


1887.      1869.    1874. 


TezM. 


1867.      1809.    1874. 


ArVtinwiii 


1867.      1869     1074. 


PBOVISIONS. 

Floor,  wheat,  saperflne per  bbl 

Floor,  wheat,  extra  Caoiily do. . . 

Floor,  rye do... 

Com  meal do  .. 

Beet  fresh,  roastiiig-pieoee per  lb. 

Beef,  fresh,  sooppieoes do... 

Bee£  ft«sh,  romp-steaks do... 

Beef,  corned do... 

Veal,  foreqoarters do... 

Veal,  hind  qoarters do... 

Veal-ootlets do... 

Motton,  fore  qoarters ....do... 

Motton,  leg do... 

Matton^>hops do... 

Pork,ft^h do... 

Pork,  corned  or  salted do... 

Pork,  bacon do... 

Pork,  hams, smoked do... 

Pork,  shoolders do... 

Pork,  saosages do... 

Lard do... 

Cod-flah,dry do... 

Mackerel,  pickled do... 

Batter... do... 

Cheese do... 

Potatoes per  bosh. 

Kioe per  lb. 

Beans perqt. 

Milk do... 

Bggs perdoB. 


$13  03 
15  55 


17  64 
10  06 


Tea,0olong,  or  other  good  Uadk  per  lb. 

Coffee,  Rio,  green do... 

Coflbe,  Bio,  roasted do... 

Sogar,  good  brown do... 

Sogar,  yellow  C do... 

Sogar,  coffee  B do... 

Molasses,  New  Orleans por  gal. 

MohMses,  Porto  Bico do... 

Sirop do... 

Soap,  common per  lb. 

Starch do... 

Fael,  coal per  ton. 

Foel,  wood,  hard per  cord. 

Foel,  wood,  pine do... 

Oil,  cool per  gal. 

DoacBsnc  dbt  oooos,  via 

Shirtings,  brown,  4*4,  standard  qnal* 

Ity per  yd. 

Shirtings,  bleached,  4-4,  standard  qoal« 


J^.: 


per  yd, 

ndard  qoal* 


Sheetings,  brown,  9-8,  8tan< 

i^ per  yd. 

Sheetings,    bleoobed,    9-8,   standard 

qoality por  yd. 

Cotton-flanneL  mediom  qoality  . .do. . . 

Tickinss.  good  qoality do... 

Prints,Merrimao do... 

Moosseline  de  loines do... 

Sotinets,  mediom  qoality do... 

Boots,  men's  heary per  pair. 

BOUBK-SBirr. 

Foor-roomed  tenements per  month. 

Six-roomed  tenements do... 


For  men,  (meohanios,  Sco). 
For  women  in  £u}tories... 


.per  week. 
......do... 


603 
11 
09 
11 
14 
14 
13 
15 
14 
16 
19 
16 
91 
90 
97 
19 
93 
93 
14 
17 
S3 
34 

146 
13 
17 
16 
35 


990 

30 

38 

91 

90 

19 

1  15 

93 

1  53 

13 

Id 

750 

666 

395 

83 


96 

97 

46 

48 
36 
40 
19 
37 
66 
580 


5  93 
19 
08 
10 
13 
13 
15 
16 
15 
17 
18 
16 
19 
18 
94 
18 
90 
93 
19 
IS 
49 
98 

193 
11 
17 
13 
33 


199 
98 
34 
15 
17 
17 
90 
83 

137 
10 
14 


16  00 
7  75 
550 
4  13 

15 
90 
99ft 
15 


10  90 
1137 


6  00 

5  00 

SO 


93 

93 

39 

41 
97 
39 
16 
33 
63 
5  90 


15 

11 

10 

90 

16i 

09^ 

10 

45 

150^ 
08ft 
15 

K* 
97 


11 

lli 

65 

47ft 

85 

06 

600 
5  00 
350 

93ft| 


90 

93ft 

30 

33ft 
SO 
30 

m 

93ft 
90 
9  95 


18  95 
905 


366 
04 
03 
04 
10 
05 
08 
09 
06 
08 
08 
07 
17 
13 
17 
19 
17 
13 
10 
08 
93 
99 
50 
15 
19 
10 
15 


181 
99 
40 
16 
18 
18 
00 
61 

1  19 
19 
17 


16  17  17  98  93  50 
33  00  34  38  33  50 


3  13 

958 
93 


19 
96 
30 

34 

96 
50 
18 
30 
8« 
590 


14  00 


3  46 
04 
03 
04 
06 
05 
07 
07 
05 
06 
07 
07 
19 
15 
19 
15 
15 
17 
15 
17 
90 
31 
61 
14 
15 
10 
14 


166 
94 

40 
16 
18 
19 
90 
81 
191 
11 
17 


113  00 

15  00 

16  00 
995 

11 
11 
13 
08 
11 
14 
14 
15 
18 
18 
13 
93 
93 
94 
93 


8  90 
8  13 

95 


18 
93 

96 

30 
95 
44 
15 
98 
83 
4  37 


111 

19ft 

14 

15 
18 
95 
10 

SI 

3  87 


93  00  94  95 


16  40  90  83 


95 
13 
15 
40 
30 
140 
18 
17 
90 
35 


9« 
•     33 


19  00 
10  65 
900 
993 
08 
07 
08 
06 
06 
07 
07 
13 
13 
15 
11 
91 
91 
99 
17 
99 
99 
97 
18 
SI 
95 
101 
14 
15 
17 
98 


9  17 


15  00 
€90 


91 

91 

93 

1  10 

1  03 

1  53 

11 

19 

305 

437 

600 

90 


97 

95 

97 

37 
38 
55 

91 

47 

1  96 

656 


19 

18 

90 

98 

1  00 

138 

10 

IT 

500 

3  34 

4  70 
78 


4  90 

13 
06 
19 

m 

15 
15 

15 

m 
u 

13 
15 
M 

U 

31 
95 
9  0t 
If 
13 
U 
91 


75 

95, 

If' 


30 
39 
48 
17 
31 
9f 
5  40 


73 

If 
8  Of 
4  Of 

Off 


1% 

14 

14 

If 

U 

95 
If 

95 


90  00  19  19  30  Of 
37  00  99  98  40  Of 


470 
4  00 


5  58 
5  99 


4  50 
3  95 


350 
330 


3  89 
3  61 


5  08 


700 


5  Of 
4  71 


59f 
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artkiUa  qf  amsumpUon,  wUkprioei  of  board  and  lunue-reiUf  4^ — Continaed. 


Kentucky. 

TeniiMtee. 

MissonrL 

Average  of  the  Soath- 
era  States. 

1867. 

1860. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

1867. 

1860. 

1674. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

$10  86 

16  50 

15  00 

110  15 

16  79 

16  30 

$10  98 

$6  95 

$5  50 

$1199 

$8  08 

$6  56 

19  58 

770 

6  91 

U44 

800 

633 

11  79 

7  80 

675 

13  99 

9  61 

8  10 

6  40 

555 

675 

483 

456 

669 

10  00 

6  31 

450 

9  19 

709 

6  31 

3  49 

303 
11 

306 

m 

378 
10 

400 
19 

363 
11 

300 

490 
11 

449 
10 

4  99 

11 

oi' 

08* 

11 

07 

07 

06 

06 

05 

07 

09 

08 

03 

08 

07 

08 

13 

19 

Hi 

09 

06 

11 

19 

19 

lU 

^ 

10 

19 

11 

10 

00 

08 

07 

09 

11 

10 

10 

m 

in 

09 

09 

10 

06 

07 

lOi 

11 

10 

Hi 

11 

(ff 

11 

11 

19 

10 

09 

10 

14 

13 

19 

11 

14 

13 

14 

15 

09 

10 

.  19 

15 

14 

lU 

13 

13 

14 

09 

08 

09 

08 

09 

10 

09 

08 

00 

lOJ 

09| 

lOf 

10 

09 

13i 

08 

11 

091 

11 

U 

.      10 

19 

H 

IH 

11 

10 

ir 

09 

06 

19 

19 

11 

10 

131 

19 

l7 

10 

19 

10 

10 

10 

lOi 

10 

19 

10 

13 

in 

19| 

13 

14 

11 

19 

19 

1? 

13 

14 

17 

16 

1? 

16 

19 

19 

17 

17 

m 

14 

17 

10 

06* 

19i 

90 

13 

90 

91 

14 

19 

90 

91 

91 

13i 

93 

93 

16 

15 

15 

09 

14 

15 

ir 

15 

15 

06 

171 

m 

10 

14 

l(f 

19* 

14 

17 

13 

15 

14 

10 

9(^ 

16i 

19 

90 

16 

90 

90 

^ 

91 

90 

J.1 

91 

99 

16  t 

19 

19 

09 

14' 

13 

19 

11 

13 

131 

10* 

13 

19 

10 

10 

09 

13 

19 

15 

15 

14 

19 

98 

99 

98 

97 

97 

95 

31 

39 

39 

34 

33 

33 

96 

96 

19 

95 

95 

99 

34 

95 

90 

97 

96 

91 

89 

58 

98 

1  05 

90 

1  18 

1  13 

60 

101 

1  18 

99 

199 

16 

14 

10 

19 

16 

11 

13 

13 

191 

15 

n 

10 

11 

11 

09 

00 

09 

10 

10 

09 

17 

13 

19 

09 

08 

07 

10 

10 

18 

10 

06 

06 

14 

11 

13 

16 

15 

18 

17 

19 

15 

18 

91 

.SI 

93 

93 

91 

900 

191 

100 

940 

103 

1  10 

1  69 

165 

78 

900 

183 

1  04 

SO 

98 

96 

33 

30 

98 

30 

98 

96| 
33 

30 

98 

96 

37 

34 

31 

39 

30 

33 

34 

39 

33 

39 

34 

18 

17 

10 

90 

17 

19 

18 

17 

11 

19 

17 

lOi 

18 

18 

11 

90 

17 

19 

17 

Id 

11 

18| 

18 

ll" 

19 

18 

19 

91 

18 

13 

91 

90 

11 

90 

19 

19- 

1  08 

107 

81 

1  19 

1  09 

90 

1  15 

104 

87 

1  10 

1  09 

85 

87 

90 

69 

94 

87 

75 

97 

95 

60 

91 

03 

68 

1  47 

1  96 

88 

158 

1  41 

95 

138 

1  34 

80 

1  34 

1  99 

90 

11 

10 

07§ 

11 

10 

07 

09 

oe 

051 

H| 

10| 

08 

14 

19 

08 

13 

17 

OH 

14 

13 

09 

18 

16 

10 

7  47 

7  18 

308 

797 

700 

500 

578 

6  49 

19  00 

8  75 

880 

835 

385 

378 

4  69 

3  91 

980 

380 

387 

377 

500 

4  11 

3  70 

4  17 

3  17 

337 

450 

303 

9  75 

4  50 

900 

900 

400 

394 

3  11 

4  10 

71 

61 

•    90 

88 

70 

•3fl| 

69 

56 

99* 

85 

09 

33 

90 

18 

13 

91 

19 

19 

99 

18 

"i 

99 

90 

19 

96 

90 

14 

96 

99 

14 

97 

95 

131 

95 

93 

15 

34 

31 

93 

99 

30 

14 

34 

98 

35 

35 

30 

19 

85 

33 

394 

35 

39 

15 

41 

97 

40 

39 

34 

90 

33 

98 

19 

33 

39 

19 

37 

99 

90 

33 

98 

19 

46 

38 

39 

51 

46 

30 

54 

49 

95 

47 

40 

98 

16 

14 

10 

90 

16 

10 

17 

14 

lU 

19 

16 

11 

39 

98 

94 

.      35 

99 

97 

39 

96 

95 

34 

30 

96 

1  03 

87 

66 

80 

89 

73 

95 

86 

65 

87 

79 

64 

536 

497 

383 

558 

473 

300 

569 

5  10 

495 

5  70 

490 

403 

13  09 

19  79 

690 

19  95 

19  18 

19  10 

14  80 

19  00 

16  00 

15  90 

14  90 

17  10 

17  79 

17  45 

980 

17  59 

17  19 

19  87 

19  80 

16  14 

90  00 

91  95 

80  15 

17  15 

443 

496 

303 

4  75 

380 

369 

580 

499 

495 

5  17 

4  47 

460 

4  19 

404 

300 

395 

335 

*•    • 

300 

4  50 

3  84 

350 

440 

4  14 

303 
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TabU  ehowing  ^  momigt  rtMl  priMB  of  proviMn$,  frocerim,  amd  oihtr  UmMn§  arMm  tf 

in  ike  retpectwe  j/eat 


ArtidM. 


Ohio. 


1861      1868.    1674. 


1867.      1868.    1874. 


1867.      186SL    1874. 


PB0VI8I0KS. 

FloQr,  vheat,  siiperfloe per  bbl. 

Floor,  wheat)  exicm  fiunily do. .. 

Floor,  rye ^^ do... 

CorD>meaI do... 

Beef,  fteah,  rooetixiff-pieoefl per  lb. 

Beerfieah,  B0op*pieoea do... 

Beef,  fresh,  romp-flteaks do... 

Beef,  eomed do... 

Veal,  foreqoarten do... 

Veal,  hind  qonrteci do... 

Veal-cotlets do... 

HottoD,  fore  quarters .*..do... 

llotton,leg * do... 

Motton>ohops do... 

Pork,  fresh do... 

Pork,  coroed  or  salted do... 

Pork,baoon do... 

Pork,  haoia  snM>ked do... 

Pork,  shoolders do... 

Pork,  saosages do... 

I4ard do... 

Cod-fish,  dry do... 

Mackerel,  pickled.. do... 

Batter do... 

Cheese do... 

Potatoes per  bosh. 

Bice per  lb. 

BeoDs..... perqt. 

Milk ....i....do  ., 

Eggs perdos. 

OIlOCBSIK8,Barc. 

Tea,  Oolong  or  other  good  black  per  lb 

Coffee,  Kio,  green do... 

Coffee,  Rio,  roasted do... 

Sugar, good  brown do... 

Bogar,  yellow  O do... 

Sogar,  DoffeeB do... 

Molasses,  New  Orleans per  gal. 

Molasses,  Porto  Bioo do... 

Birop do... 

Soap,  cOQunon per  lb. 

Starch do... 

Foel,  cool per  ton. 

Fuel,  wood,  hard per  cord. 

Fuel,  wood,  pine do... 

OiljOO'U per  gal. 

DOMBSnC  DBT-OOODB,  BTa 

Shirtings,  brown,  4-4,  standard  qual- 
ity  per  yd. 

Shirtings,  bleached,  4^  standard  qual- 
ity  per  yd 

Sheotiqgs,  brown,  9-8,  standard  qual- 
ity  per  yd 

Sheetings,  bleached,  9^,  standard  qual- 
ity  per  yd 

Cotton-flannel,  mediom  quality  .  .do. . . 

Tickings,  good  quality do... 

Prints,  Merrinuko do... 

Mooaseline  de  laines do... 

Satineta,  mediom  qoality do. . . 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair. 

H0U8B-BXXT. 

Four-roomed  tenements. . .  .i»er  month, 
Six-roomed  tenemente do... 


For  men,  mechanics,  Sto per  week. 

For  women  in  factories do... 


•18  71 

19  88 

7  70 

3  63 

15 

10 

16 

11 

oe 
11 

15 
IS 

11 

13 
14 
17 
16 
21 
17 
18 
19 
11 
15 
33 
18 
96 
14 
12 
06 
S3 


1  64 

33 

36 

16 

16 

19 

1  33 

1  07 

144 

12 

14 

6  59 

3  45 


16  41 
6  82 
4  90 
3  92 
14 
09 
IS 
10 
08 
10 
14 
08 
10 
11 
14 
17 
17 
80 
16 
18 
81 
11 
14 
31 
80 
44 
12 
09 
05 
24 


1  44 
SO 
32 
15 
16 
17 

1  12 
96 

1  89 
11 
13 

6  27 

3  43 


60 


83 
87 
85 

34 

31 
43 
19 
88 
1  09 
5  78 


869 
12  79 


450 
397 


45 


18 

22 

21 

89 
27 
37 
14 
24 
76 
5  10 


7  53 
10  73 


4  03 
346 


15  70 
637 
5  19 
308 

08^ 

18 

10 

10 
12 
09 
18 
13 
11 
13 
14 
16 
18 
14 
164 
09 
18 
87 
17 
98 
10 

06^ 
80 


1  01 
86 
31 
10 
11 
18 
95 
84 

!S 

10 

3  75 

,3  86 

^^4  00 

82 


11 
14 


17 
3i 
10 

80^ 
84 
4  69 


899 
18  77 


4  10 
894 


110  87 
18  16 
638 
4  05 
18 
09 
14 
11 
10 
18 
14 
09 
10 
11 
13 
15 
18 
81 
16 
16 
It 
11 
13 


1  69 

38 

36 

17 

18 

16 

1  14 

1  00 

1  46 

10 

IS 

508 

3  49 

350 

64 


80 

84 

85 

30 
32 
45 

16 

87 

94 

5  41 


997 
18  70 


4  31 

387 


06  16 

38     " 

37 

75 

18 

08 

13 

18 

09 

18 

13 

08 

09 

10 

14 

16 

19 

88 

17 

17 

81 

11 

13 

30 

83 

48 

13 

11 

07 

88 


1  64 
38 
33 
16 
17 
18 

1  08 
90 

1  33 
10 
IS 

5  05 

3  43 


SO 

18 

80 

81 

85 
88 
39 
14 
84 
85 
505 


980 
18  83 


409 
3  70 


94 

30t 

37| 

111 

11 

93 

75 

1  10 

s^ 

3  37^ 
3  75 


811 

18| 

15 

85 


15 
30 
IH 
18* 
75 


900 
13  161 


468 
333 


1  60 

34 

37 

16 

17 

19 

1  18 

1  06 

1  46 

13 

17 

12  66 

3  60 

1  86 

67 


81 
97 
30 

38 

35 
44 

17 

88 

93 

5  76 


849 
11  89 


4  73 
4«5 


7  14 

6  09 
4  18 
14 
•6 
15 
10 
08 
11 
16 
07 
14 
13 
15 
19 
18 
81 
16 
18 
83 
10 
15 
38 
93 
42 
13 
09 
07 
93 


1  46 
31 
34 

15 
16 
18 

1  01 
96 

1  33 

11 

IS 

11  08 

396 

1  85 
47 


17 

93 

95 

31 
99 
36 
13 
S3 
85 
SU 


7  95 
11  15 


454 


93  00 
16  00 
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ctnmimptUm:  dUo  prioee  of  haua^-rent  and  hoards  in  the  toumB  of  the  following  Western  States. 
1867,1868,  and  1874. 


niinoifl. 

Wifloonsin. 

Miimesota. 

Iowa. 

IWT. 

1S60. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

1867. 

1868. 

1874. 

1867. 

1669. 

1874. 

f10  5l 

16  19 

16  60 

♦8  67 

♦5  35 

♦5  33 

♦8  15 

♦4  30 

♦5  41 

IS 

♦5  28 

♦5  67 

13  50 

750 

804 

966 

5  91 

633 

885 

4  71 

7  17 

6  15 

7  13 

8SS 

609 

605 

7  10 

4  76 

4  69 

607 

4  64 

5  67 

481 

489 

500 

4  10 

3  75 

4  19 

4  47 

3  75 

400 

603 

485 

437 

334 

359 

2  75 

19 

11 

^n 

14 

13 

11 

12 

19 

10| 
07 

12 

11 

^ 

00 

08 

08 

07 

09 

07* 
111 

09 

08 

07 

08 

13 

19 

101 

15 

13 

13 

13 

n 

12 

13 

11 

10 

*  09 

m 

10 

00 

10 

10 

10 

07 
08 

09 

10 

094 

10 

n 

13 

10 

10 

09 

08 

09 

09 

llf 

19 

11 

13 

13 

11 

1! 

11 

11 

10 

12 

12 

124 

13 

19 

14| 

14 

13 

134 

14 

13 

It 

12 

13 

134 

10 

10 

09l 

19 

09 

08 

09 

08 

00 

08 

08 

10 

11 

19 

19} 

15 

19 

10 

20 

11 

11 

11 

10 

124 

19 

19 

13 

13 

11 

11 

14 

13 

13 

11 

U 

12 

13 

14 

m 

14 

14 

11 

12 

1? 

114 

11 

13 

U 

16 

17 

19 

17 

17 

12 

17 

17 

12 

15 

16 

H 

Id 

19 

15 

18 

19 

13 

19 

19 

13 
15 

17 

'  19 

14 

20 

99 

16 

90 

90 

1^ 

30 

33 

19 

21 

15 

15 

16 

111 

16 

16 

10 

17 

16 

11 

15 

17 

Hi 

1« 

17 

IS 

18 

18 

13 
16 

18 

Id 

iti 

14 

IG 

12  r 

19 

91 

15* 
09 

90 

99 

90 

31 

18 

19 

15 

19 

11 

19 

11 

10 

19 

13 

09 

12 

12 

09 

15 

14 

19 

14 

14 

13i 

14 

14 

131 

14 

15 

11 

99 

99 

n 

30 

30 

24 

31 

37 

95* 

97 

26 

19 

93 

23 

99 

99 

15i 

20 

34 

23 

22 

l^: 

100 

41 

91 

71 

59 

53 

64 

63 

79 

64 

44 

49 

15 

13 

11 

14 

13 

10 

15 

14 

12 

16 

14 

10 

13 

n 

091 

10 

09 

09 

13 

09 

09 

13 

10 

07 

07 

07 

061 

07 

07 

054 

06 

66 

06 

07 

07 

054 

18 

93 

90 

91 

90 

90 

SS 

91 

19 

16 

19 

134 

1  05 

155 

100 

160 

1  50 

1  13 

153 

1  45 

1  01 

1  70 

1  56 

100 

30 

98 

97 

33 

30 

251 

34 

39 

39 

33 

29 

954 

36 

33 

33 

36 

35 

35j 

39 

33 

34 

36 

34 

30 

17 

1? 

10 

16 

15 

091 
10 

16 

15 

11 

18 

16 

104 

18 

11 

17 

16 

17 

}? 

111 

19 

17 

111 

19 

18 

lit 

18 

17 

U 

18 

13 

20 

19 

u* 

104 

98 

91 

1  15 

99 

1  00 

1  30 

1  10 

1  03 

1  19 

1  04 

90 

90 

88 

69 

103 

91 

60 

103 

89 

74 

1  09 

94 

75 

1  47 

136 

97 

138 

1  96 

100 

147 

195 

964 

1  50 

1  14 

95 

10 

09 

08 

19. 

11 

091 

11 

10 

08 

11 

10 

n 

4^ 

13 

111 

15 

14 

10* 

14 

14 

11 

16 

15 

433 
4  44 

673 
5  66 

11  08 
595 

11  54 
5  15 

900 
450 

13  95 
500 

6  31 
4  53 

5  48 

4  78 

5  08 

4  71 

"""4*44' 

"'i'ia' 

4  83 

.  400 

3  69 

380 

3  41 

3  15 

9  41 

396 

983 

350 

390 

3  00 

4  50 

66 

59 

94i 

79 

55 

19 

78 

57 

334 

73 

56 

274 

90 

18 

19* 

99 

18 

U| 

39 

19 

114 

23 

18 

124 

95 

99 

15* 

96 

93 

15 

97 

33 

13 

39 

23 

15 

33 

97 

171 

39 

97 

30 

95 

90 

914 

39 

23 

20 

38 

33 

90* 

41 

34 

31 

96 

24 

38 

29 

244 

39 

97 

la 

31 

27 

901 

36 

30 

20 

40 

30 

174 

47 

39 

98 

44 

38 

974 

48 

40 

224 

50 

39 

25 

17 

14 

10 

13 

14 

17 

14 

10 

18 

14 

10 

94 

94 

90 

96 

94 

904 

97 

34 

^ 

31 

25 

211 

90 

83 

781 

98 

87 

624 

1  00 

81 

1  11 

88 

714 

866 

507 

5  51 

6  15 

538 

5  17 

4  57 

480 

4  91 

564 

496 

4  58 

10  87 

10  84 

10  60 

846 

834 

633 

11  98 

10  57 

9  75 

11  21 

11  54 

7  00 

14  98 

14  97 

1589 

11  41 

11  30 

10  00 

15  78 

14  07 

17  87 

15  32 

13  11 

10  87 

4  41 

496 

495 

466 

4  44 

3  75 

461 

4  33 

387 

4  17 

4  17 

3  75 

406 

3  91 

366 

4  01 

360 

999 

393 

375, 

9  75 

3  65 

368 

325 
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Table  avowing  the  average  retail  prioee  of  provimne,  grocerieaj  and  other  1eadm§ 
WESTEBN  STATES-Cootiiiiied. 


Yeal,  hind  qnarters do... 

Veal-cnUeta .* do... 

Hatton,  fore  qoATton do... 

Mutton,  leg do... 

Mattoo-chops do... 

PoriCfflreah do... 

Pork,  corned  or  aalted....^ do... 

Pork,l>aoon do... 

Pork,ham&  smoked do... 

Pork,  ahooldert ...do... 

Pork,  saasages do... 

Lard do... 

Cod-fish,  dry do... 

Mackerel,  pickled do... 

Batter do... 

Cheese do... 

Potatoes perbns. 

lUce per  lb. 

Benns perqt. 

Milk do... 

Eggs perdoz 

6B0CEBIK8,  BTC. 

Tea,  Oolong  or  other  good  black.per  lb . 

Coffee,  Kio,  green do... 

Coffee,  Rio,  roasted do... 

Sugar,  good  brown do 

8ngar,  yei.ow  C do, 

Sugar,  coffee B do... 

MmaMes,  New  Orleans per  gall 

Molasses,  Porto  Bico oo... 

Sirup do... 

Soap,  common per  lb 

Starch do.. 

Fuel, coal per  ton. 

Fuel,  wood,  hard per  cord. 

Fuel,  wood,  pine do... 

Oil,  coal per  gall. 

DOMESTIC  DBT-QOODB,  BTO. 

Shirtings,  brown,  4^.  standard  qual- 
ity   per  yard. 

Shirtings,  bleached,  4-4,  standard  qual- 
ity   per  yard. 

Sheetings,  brown,  9-8,  standard  qual- 
ity  per  yard. 

Sheetings,  bleached,  9-8,  standard 
quality per  yard 

Cotton-flannel,  medium  quality.. do. .. 

Tickings,  good  quality do... 

Printa,  Merrimao do... 

Moussellne  de  laines do... 

Satinets,  medium  quality do. . . 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair 

HOUSB-BRMT. 

Pour-roomed  tenements per  mo 

Six-roomed  tenements do.. 

BOARD. 

For  men,  (mechanics,  &c.)..per  week 
For  women  in  factories do. . 


13 
IS 
09 
11 
11 
13 
17 
91 
99 
17 
16 
19 
14 
17 
39 
93 
1  10 
15 
11 


1  80 
34 
49 
18 
91 
93 

1  13 
97 

1  54 

19 

14 

11  94 

5  71 

700 
76 


95 
30 

48 

54 
39 
59 
18 
99 
1  11 
550 


16  71 
93  44 


500 
4  71 


156 

98 

33 

16 

17 

19 

88 

80 

1  90 

10 

19 

8  66 

5  54 

5  00 

59 


90 

95 

37 

49 
97 
37 
13 
93 
76 
4  83 


18  43 
96  14 


4  64 
4  33 


07 
07 
19 
16 
10 
15 
14 
10 
10 

^ 
95 
75 
19 

10 

07|| 
90 


1  19 
91 

33J| 
10 

114 

121 

55 

60 

1  00 

10 

90 

4  50 

4  95 


35 


15 

90 

17 

93i 
90 
95 
111 
15 
75 
3  69 


9  00 
15  00 


3  75 
9  63 


90 
90 
15 
90 
90 
90 
99 
95 
30 
90 
90 
90 
10 
15 
50 
30 
1  50 
90 
90 
10 
50 


1  75 
35 
40 
90 
91 
99 


150 

1* 

90 

18  00 

14  00 


1  50 
99 
34 
15 
16 
18 
36 
44 

1  37 

19 

17 

14  00 

850 


75 


30 


90 
650 


60 


18 

99 

99 

97 
35 
33 
15 
95 
1  01 
550 


40  00  97  50 
75  00  40  00 


700 
700 


5  75 
5  00 


13 
13 
16| 
19 

91i 

27 

in 

15 
331 

91f 

89 

15 

94i 


1  66 
33 

??* 

18 

19 

1  17 

1  03 

1  47 

111 

15 

950 

548 

3  70 
70 


991 

98 

31 

37 
34« 

45 

17 

974 

1  00 

5  70 


13  97 
91  40 


481 
4  35 


114 

M4 

14 

a 

Oe'l 

09 

111 

114 

lit 

19 

J? 

ill 

\% 

^ 

in 

91 

13 
15 

11 

09 

10 

3U 

9« 

22} 

1? 

51 

78 

13t 

11 

09, 

m 

07 

ttj 

94 

19 

1  59 

115 

98 

27} 

33| 

S3 

15f 

10 

icS 

09* 

18 

m 

95 

89 

854 

71 

1  98 

95 

10| 

06 

14 

lOi 

830 

630 

4  74 

450 

3  94 

361 

53 

96 

1^ 

isi 

93 

IS 

95 

194 

»| 

«H 

99 

16 

874 

9N 

14 

104 

94 

19 

84 

79 

590 

540 

19  49 

919 

17  10 

llfO 

450 

4  14 

397 

395 
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articles  of  cansumpiianf  with  priceB  of  kovse^eni  and  hoardy  ^.^-Continned. 

PACIFIC  STATES. 


CalifomU. 

Or^on. 

NeTAda. 

Average  for  the  Paoifio 
States.* 

1887. 

•   • 

1869. 

1874. 

1867. 

1860. 

1874. 

1867. 

1809. 

1874. 

1867. 

1860. 

1874. 

10  96 

•5  71 

$5  00 

♦5  57 

♦4  78 

♦4  75 

♦16  60 

♦11  83 

♦8  00 

♦0  71 

♦7  44 

♦5  99 

7  07 

773 

533 

6  10 

490 

4  92 

21  95 

11  46 

850 

11  47 

803 

695 

10  00 

11  00 

6  00 

600 

17  95 

15  17 

13  62 

10  58 

6  00 

10  36 

8  02 

600 

"8*91' 

"ew 

833 

16  60 

11  00 

"■"8*56' 

11  62 

925 

7  61 

14 

16 

lU 

11 

11 

^ 

81 

19 

18 

15| 

i5& 

13 

13 

12 

06 

09 

09 

15 

14 

\^ 

18 

12 

09 

13 

13 

10 

12 

19 

1? 

19 

18 

U 

J3 

11 

11 

13 

10 

09 

10 

08 

16 

15 

12i 

12 

10 

12 

14 

m 

12l 

11 

10 

08 

18 

17 

18 

\n 

19 

14 

15 

12 

12 

10 

90 

19 

18 

154 

17 

17 

12^ 

13 

14 

llf 

84 

a 

85 

18 

i7i 

164 

It 

12 

10 

06 

07 

09 

14 

14 

19« 

11 

11 

lOf 

12 

13 

lU 

10 

09 

11 

17 

17 

12^ 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

lU 

12 

12 

12 

19 

90 

15 

14f 

15^ 

13 

13 

14 

19 

09 

09 

19 

85 

95 

90 

15 

16 

H| 

16 

15 

16 

10 

10 

12 

39 

97 

80 

19 

17i 

16 

18 

90 

17 

14 

14 

14 

99 

98 

89 

80 

20 

17| 

81 

91 

90 

18 

19 

14 

30 

88 

92 

93 

82 

18 

16 

15 

15 

11 

09 

12 

95 

83 

20 

17i 

15 

15 

19 

90 

16 

14 

14 

13 

33 

30 

80 

22 

81 

16 

90 

90 

17 

13 

92 

16 

99 

88 

80 

tsf 

83 

17 

18 

17 

09 

18 

19 

14 

96 

95 

16 

80 

13 

19 

19 

11 

19 

92 

15i 

37 

97 

80 

85 

82 

15i 

46 

47 

43 

32 

39 

34 

65 

58 

50 

47| 

46 

42 

84 

94 

92 

93 

93 

23 

41 

35 

85 

30 

27 

93 

80 

75 

1  12 

57 

58 

57 

350 

9  12 

185 

1  68 

1  15 

99| 

13 

12 

10 

13 

12 

#12 

91 

90 

14 

151 

1^ 

19 

11 

08 

03| 

11 

12 

10 

30 

80 

85 

17* 

13 

12 

12 

07 

12 

11 

iH 

.  95 

92 

15 

16 

15 

m 

47 

48 

37 

32 

39 

30^ 

133 

98 

50 

70 

5Qh 

3? 

109 

104 

73 

114 

1  06 

97 

190 

100 

75 

1  14 

1  06 

78 

25 

94 

96 

96 

94 

.  34 

33 

33 

89 

27 

99 

36 

34 

33 

45 

39 

30 

57 

48 

37i 

46 

i?l 

33| 

16 

14 

m 

15 

15 

14 

24 

91 

14 

m 

W 

10 

16 

12^ 

18 

17 

16^ 

91 

92 

.14 

lel 

18i 

14 

18 

17 

121 

17 

16 

17 

91 

90 

14 

181 

17i 

18 

182 

1  16 

100 

1  12 

106 

900 

1  60 

1  00 

1  48 

187 

1  00 

1  95 

106 
1  95 

100 
93 

50' 

87 

200 
2  44 

1  56 
1  94 

1  00 
1  50 

1  62 
1  61 

1  31 
1  44 

1  00 

199 

........ 

"'i'is' 

1  10 

12 

10 

08 

It 

11 

11 

80 

17 

08| 

141 

1-^1 

09 

96 

92 

15 

93 

92 

9D| 

38 

98 

85 

89 

84 

80 

90  00 

15  60 
650 

16  25 

8  67 

90  00 
400 

90  00 
4  12 

10  00 

450 

92  50 

98  00 
5  11 

17  80 
6  46 

16  25 

633 

""5*66' 

'"s'to* 

668 

500 

5  18 

800 

325 

393 

3  67 

14  00 

943 

"io'oo' 

7  42 

5  95 

929 

1  19 

100 

40 

93 

89 

50 

800 

1  48 

75 

1  35 

1  12 

5& 

90 

17 

121 

95 

90 

IH 

98 

90 

12| 

SMI 

19 

13 

94 

90 

13 

97 

92 

13 

99 

93 

18i 

86t 

81! 

13i 

41 

39 

16 

97 

92 

30 

67 

47 

30 

45 

36 

«H 

53 

48 

17 

30 

95 

34 

84 

50 

33 

54 

41 

88 

30 
3d 

95 
S3 

20 
96 

32 
46 

98 
39 

St 

39 
45 

32 

38 

18 
37 

331 
43 

^ 

^ 

15 

13 

10 

16 

13 

11 

81 

15 

10 

17i 

13| 

101 

31 

96 

91 

28 

93 

^ 

40 

35 

80 

33 

28 

100 

82 

87 

1  06 

92 

94 

1  01 

75 

1  00 

91§ 

89| 

499 

5  10 

4  75 

643 

593 

550 

990 

750 

500 

6  85 

6  18 

508 

19  00 

19  49 

17  00 

10  98 

971 

13  17 

93  00 

17  86 

15  09 

14  86 

15  6& 

16  30 

90  16 

31  00 

14  66 

13  16 

18  50 

3190 

92  71 

90  79 

33  34 

84  75 

686 

655 

533 

586 

5  57 

5  17 

»  11  83 

962 

600 

8  18 

725 

6  17 

579 

690 

600 

550 

5  41 

400 

11  33 

925 

7  52 

695 

500 

*  In  coin. 
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Table  ahotcing  ihe  average  retail  prioee  of  prwiekme^  greeeriee,  and  oAer  UaMng  artidee  ef 

m  ike  reepectwe  yeen 


Artioles. 


Dakota. 


1867.     1869.    1674. 


Idaho. 


1867.     1869.     1874, 


1867. 


1874. 


FBOVISIONS. 

Floor,  wheat,  snperflno  ......per  bU.. 

Floar,  wheat,  extra  flMnily do.... 

Flour,  rye do..-. 

Corn-meal do.... 

Beef,  fresh,  roastbis-pieoea . . . .  i»er  lb. . 

Beef,  fi^sh,  soap-plecee do.... 

Beef  ftresh,  mmp-steaka do — 

Beef,  corned do.... 

Yeal,  fore  qnarters do — 

Yea],hind  qoartert do.... 

Yeal-catlets do.... 

Mntton,  Ibre  qnarters do — 

Mutton,  leg do — 

Motton-cbopa do.... 

Pork,  fresh...; do.-.. 

Pork,  corned  or  a^ted do.... 

Pork,baoon do,... 

Pork,  hams,  smoked do.... 

Pork,  shoulders do — 

Pork,  sausages do — 

Lard do.... 

Cod-fish,  dry do.... 

Mackerel,  pickled do.... 

Butter do.... 

Cheese do.... 

Potatoes per  bus.. 

Rice per  lb.. 

Beans perqt.. 

Milk do.... 

Kggs per  do*.. 

GB0GKBIK8,  BIO. 

Tea.  Oolong  or  other  good  black .  per  lb. 

Coffee,  Rio,  green do — 

Coffee,  Rio. roasted do.... 

Sugar,  good  brown do.... 

Sugar,  yellow  0 do.... 

Sugar,  coffee  B do — 

Molas8ee,Kew  Orleans per  gall.. 

Molasses,  Porto  Rico cU>.... 

Sirup do.... 

Soap,  common per  lb.. 

Starch do.... 

Fuel,conl per  ton 

Fuel,  wood,  hard per  cord.. 

Fuel,  wood,  pine do... 

Oil,  coal per  gall. 

DOMBSnO  DBT-G00D8,  BTa 

Shirtings,  brown,  4-4,  standard  qual- 
ity   per  yard. 

Shirtings,  bleached,  4-4,  standard  qual- 
ity   per  yard. 

Sheetings,  brown,  0-8,  standard  qual- 
ity   per  yard.. 

Sheetings,  bleached,  9-8,  standard 
quality per  yard. 

Cotton-flannel,  medium  quality  .do 

Tickings  good  quality do — 

Printa,  Merrimac do... 

Monsseline  de  lainee do... 

Satinets,  medium  quality do... 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair.. 

HOUBB-BKNT. 

Four-roomed  tenements per  mo. 

Six-roomed  tenements do... 


For  men,  (mechanics,  &c.)..  per  week. 
For  women  in  factories do. . . 


113  09  16  TS  H 

15  00     '  '^     ~ 


13  00 
18 
10 
90 
15 


950 
30 

"'36 

95 

99 

900 

1  50 


700 
'9*06 


30 

90 

35 

35 
50 
95 
90 
35 
1  95 
800 


30  00 
60  00 


4  50 
4  00 


7  00 
7  00 
6  00 
13 
08 
17 
13 
1$ 
16 
18 
IS 
16 
16 
16 
95 
97 
33 
97 
30 
97 
99 
99 
37 
97 
1  00 
18 
90 
17 


9  15 

98 

00 

91 

99 

18 

105 

1  25 

300 

19 

90 


5  SO 
8  00 
1  49 


30 

37 
45 
75 
17 
27 
1  00 
6  75 


95  00 
50  00 


690 
595 


50 

00 

75 

50 

l^ 

04 

10 

08 


15 

on 

10 

1^ 

15 
16 
17 

m 

121 
15 
10 
10 
15 
90 
95 

05 
10 


100 
30 
35 
10 
11 
19 

1  00 
65 

1  00 
10 
10 

8  00 
300 

9  50 
30 


191 

15 

11 

19 
90 
30 

95^ 
1  00 
5  00 


10  00 
15  00 


4  00 


194  79 
99  90 


96  00 
98 
24 
96 
97 
99 
33 
33 
29 
33 
33 
39 
41 
40 
47 
35 
63 
43 
44 
45 

121 
63 

5  67 
46 
55 
45 

187 


75 
36 
49 
46 
600 


•18  99 

15  50 

19  00 

18  33 

95 

90 


27 
31 
41 
44 

34 
38 
42 
39 
38 
87 
47 

9  17 
98 
.34 
38 

119 


55 

97 

33 

37 

809 


60 


11  00 
9  50 
387 


33 

47 

est 

1  12 
75 

87 


1  67 
19  00 


69  50 
87  60 


16  87 
15  87 


irroo 


199  00 


33  90 
18 
11 
18 
14 
91 
91 
91 
9i 
91 
91 
30 
35 
35 
45 
35 
50 
40 


94 

36JI 

50 

17 

18 

17 


18f 
3U 


1  00 
30 

940 
95 
59 
95 

1  ® 


950 
50 

100 
40 


400 

400 

50O 

50 

75 


95 

35 

69 

70 
59 
65 
25 
33 
1  2i 
9  96 


27  50 
40  00 


19  19 
U  62 


8  00 
100 


99 

90 
Sli 
37* 
19* 

37* 

75 

5  75 


17  50 
90  00 


7  60 


750 
995 


100 
600 


90  00 
90  00 


96  00 
90 
19 
90 
16 
90 
29 
99 
90 
99 
99 
95 
75 
97 
43 
35 
49 
49 
30 


80 
45 

909 
40 
97 
95 

1  19 


150 

45 

75 

95 

97 

30 

975 

300 

337 

30 

45 


116  00 
18  00 

16  00 

17  00 
15 
06 
10 
10 
10 

If 

19 
15 
15 
IS 
15 
95 
30 

«« 

95 
90 
95 
50 
35 
90 
90 

lail 
10 


195 

35 

40 

18 

90 

90 

900 

1  50 

900 

90 

95 

19  00 


700 
1  95 


96 

30 

35 

35 
40 

m 

36 

31 

1  00 

675 


50  00 
65  00 


10  00 
800 


700 
80 


19i| 
17 


600 


18  00 
95  00 
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wnmmpHon,  with  nriees  of  h&M»6-rmU  and  hoards  i»  fke  Umn$  of  ihe  foUowing  Territariei, 
1867, 18^,  and  1^4. 


Nvwlfexioo. 

ArtwniA. 

Oolonido. 

Wubing. 
ton. 

Wyo. 
miikg. 

ATon^^  fbr  TerritoriM*. 

1W7. 

im. 

1874. 

1867. 

1809. 

1867. 

1809. 

1874. 

1874. 

1867. 

1809. 

1874. 

112  00 

114  00 

13100 

185  00 

^^t^ 

113  43 

15  50 

^$9 

130  93 

116  07 

ros 

15  00 

15  00 

*$i6'o6' 

35  00 

Id  00 

13  80 

600 

10  00 

17  75 

15  06 

9  17 

30  00 
14  83 

IS 

650 
10  00 

850 
550 

80  00 
18  14 

13  66 

13  88 

8  55 

"Voi* 

"V66* 

'Too* 

"m'oo* 

'*i9*Si* 

808 

11 

10 

08 

94 

81 

16 

13 

11 

13| 

19 

17 

19 

06 

07 

06 

83 

13 

08 

!rf 

0? 

}^ 

13 

061 

13 

11 

06 

85 

33 

16 

14 

11 

15 

19i 

18 

10^ 

11 

10 

10 

85 

83 

14 

J* 

08 

06 

18 

16 

09 

13 

10 

10 

83 

SO 

17 

13 

09 

06 

30 

17 

09| 

13 

10 

18 

85 

83 

19 

16 

10 

15 

83 

19 

19 

13 

10 

18 

38 

35 

80 

19 

13i 

15 

83 

80 

13| 

11 

09 

08 

35 

19 

15 

11 

09 

m 

It 

16| 

10^ 

11 

09 

08 

86 

S3 

10 

15 

U 

ir 

S3 

19 

19 

11 

09 

08 

88 

88 

80 

16 

isl 

IS 

98| 

80 

13 

17 

13 

80 

15 

33 

33 

SO 

^ri 

15 

5r 

80^ 

15 

15 

13 

30 

as 

43 

39 

36 

15 

80 

31 

35 

17 

40 

35 

80 

50 

43 

36 

SY 

17 

80 

41 

33 

19 

S3 

47 

85 

58 

4.'{ 

40 

39 

SO 

30 

47 

40 

98 

4ff 

40 

85 

50 

43 

37 

m 

13 

17 

41 

34 

18 

50 

45 

30 

50 

57 

39 

m 

15 

55 

39 

19 

50 

40 

80 

47' 

40 

39 

30 

iT* 

35 

45 

37 

81 

40 

40 

35 

43 

38 

34 

84 

m 

15 

39 

31 

17 

85 

85 

35 

60 

50 

36 

87 

10 

80 

41 

SY 

19 

1  13 

75 

60 

185 

100 

-     84 

46 

m 

40 

99 

71 

43 

64 

45 

75 

80 

67 

40 

33 

35 

85 

53 

44 

3» 

6  13 

463 

300 

8  75 

393 

804 

50 

8  10 

439 

8  43 

1  19 

45 

35 

80* 

80 

50 

^ 

86 

10 

18 

33 

33 

15 

10 

10 

06 

16 

09 

15 

06 

06 

31 

19 

06 

13 

16 

80 

40 

85 

17 

13 

^1 

10 

35 

35 

13 

50 

40 

50 

1  50 

80 

09 

56 

40 

1  17 

74 

40 

1  75 

175 

1  85 

1  50 

135 

8  70 

8  10 

50 

1  50 

8  14 

1  73 

106 

55 

50 

33i 

65 

53 

48 

35 

37 

35 

51 

43 

33 

40 
18 

37 
47 

37 
40 

46 
35 

^ 

37 
10 

% 

S 

54 

38 

40 

40* 

35' 

14 

43 

88 

80 

47 

80 

38 

85 

13 

13 

38 

87 

16 

47 

48 

80 

48 

44 

39 

86 

19 

14 

40 

33 

16 

350 

800 

800 

600 

450 

860 

191 

50 

18& 

368 

868 

1  35 

850 

800 

800 

600 

450 

856 

1  78 

50 

1  00 

3  31 

8  51 

1  13 

4  50 

400 

8  75 

3  75 

8  75 

336 

8  46 

90 

800 

3  95 

309 

1  71 

31 

85 

13 

55 

43 

89 

SE3 

07t 

10 

88 

13 

50 

35 

80 

60 

47 

39 

31 

35 

80 

5l| 

35* 

88 

950 

780 

doo 

850 

9  50 

790 

9  40 

"Too* 

*"*7*o6* 

"Tso* 

4*75' 

"Too* 

11  50 

933 

400 

l^ 

6  17 

3  83 

500 

700 

450 

300 

.  563 

4  31 

400 

*"Too 

537 

570 

450 

8  75 

"Tii 

3  75 

300 

800 

135 

50 

40 

306 

806 

71 

33 

88 

80 

80 

80 

3^ 

85 

13* 

18 

31* 

83 

16 

33 

88 

80 

85 

85 

40 

« 

18 

85 

36 

98* 

19 

44 

30 

45 

85 

95 

43 

33 

10 

88 

46 

87 

85 

44 

80 

45 

30 

30 

48 

3t 

10 

45 

56 

40 

30 

08 

43 

30 

37 

37 

50 

38 

80 

35 

55 

43 

86 

51 

33 

85 

85 

35 

61 

43 

85 

30 

53 

50 

39 

33 

83 

13* 

15 

15 

84 

56 

10 

^ 

35 

88 

13 

81 

57 

30 

85 

85 

46 

31 

85 

^ 

34 

87 

,S 

08 

00 

75 

75 

106 

77 

75 

110 

89 

85 

550 

10  00 

000 

800 

8  91 

7  13 

600 

**i6*66 

863 

783 

746 

88  90 

80  00 

8  00 

80  00 
88  00 

14  94 

13  00 

33  SO 

38  75 

87  49 

40  50 

897 
830 

14  85 

19  90 

6  70 

38  50 

87  50 

18  00 

90  13 

15  00 

58  00 

13  00 

875 
875 

600 

17  50 
17  50 

900 
900 

1135 
11  10 

7  44 
744 

800 

13  60 
13  40 

18  00 
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TabU  ehomng  the  aggregate  average  retail  price$  of  provieionsj  grocerieij  ^c,  in  ike  towns  ^f 
ihe  United  States  in  the  respective  years  1867, 1869,  and  1^4. 

KECAPITXTLATION. 


Articles. 


PBOTIUOHS. 

Floor,  wheot,  superfine I»er  barrel. 

Floor,  wheat,  extra  family do... 

Floor,  rye do... 

Corn-meial do... 

Beef;  f^resb,  roaatlog-pieoes perpoond. 

Beef  firesh,  soap-pieces do... 

BeeLftesh,  romihsteaks do... 

Beef,  corned. do... 

Veal,  fore  qoarters do... 

Teal,  bind  qoartera do... 

Yeal-ooUets do... 

llotton,  fore  qoarters do... 

HottoOf  1^ do... 

Hotton-chops do... 

Porkjfi^eh do... 

Pork,  corned  or  salted do... 

Pork,  bacon do... 

Pork, bams,  smoked do... 

Pork,  sboolders do... 

Pork,  saosages do... 

Lard do... 

Cod-flBb,dry do... 

Mackerel,  pickled do... 

Botter do... 

Cbeese do... 

Potatoes per  bosbel. 

Itio^ perpoond. 

Beans perqoart. 

Milk '....do... 

£ggs • perdoxen. 

0B0CKBII8,na 

Tea,  OoloEg  or  other  good  black I»erponnd. 

Coflbe,  Bio,  green do... 

Coffee, Rio,  roasted do... 

Sngar,  good  brown do... 

Sagar,  yellow  0 • do... 

Sogar,  coffee  B do 

Itfolasses,  New  Orleans ...per  gallon.. 

Molasses,  Porto  Bico do... 

Sirop do... 

8oap,  common perpoond.. 

Starch do.... 

Foel,ooAl per  ton.. 

Foel,  wood,  hard per  cord.. 

Foel,  wood,  pine do..., 

Oil,  coal per  gallon.. 

DOMBanO  DET-OOOD0,  ETa 

Shirtings,  brown,  4-4,  standard  qoalitv perynrd.. 

Shirtings,  bleached,  4^,  standara  qoaUty do... 

Sheetings,  brown,  9-8,  standard  qoality do 

Sheetings,  bleached,  9>d,  standard  qoality do 

Cottoo-flanneLmediom  qoality do... 

Tickings,  good  qoality do... 

Prints.  Merrlmao do... 

Mooseline  de  laines do.... 

Satinets,  mediom  qoality do... 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair., 

HOUSB-BBHT. 

Foor*rooined  tenements per  month. 

Six-roomed  tenements do... 

BOAHD. 

For  men.  (mechanics.  &c) per  week.. 

For  women  in  factories do... 


1867.        1869.       1874. 
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43 

1  57 
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16 

83 

10  83 

5  71 

5  00 

.  1  80 
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14  98 
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19  09 
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6  55 

16 
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15 
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12 
14* 

16 
16j 

16 
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1  091 

13 

11 


1  43 
31 

I 

1  31 
1  93 

'^ 

10  03 

5  44 

4  53 

90 


17 
87 
791^ 
556 


13  58 
81  80 


565 
500 
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Altboagh  the  foregoing  statements  indicate,  with  approximate  accaracy, 
the  total  weekly  expenditures  of  workmen's  families,  in  the  respectire 
places  named,  yet,  in  regard  to  details,  proper  allowance  shonid  be  made. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of  laborers,  mechanics,  or 
factx)ry  hands  who  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  amount  expended 
for  -articles  of  subsistence  is  very  limited ;  hence  the  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  desired  information. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  those  statements  have  been  compiled  by 
States  and  sections,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  families.  The  income 
of  the  several  workmen  affords  a  fair  index  of  the  outgo,  and  a  classifi- 
cation on  that  basis  would  have  furnished  data  better  suited  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  weekly  earnings  were  not, 
in  all  cases,  stated  in  the  returns.  For  example,  the  family  in  Mays- 
ville,  Kentucky,  consisting  of  eight  persons,  expended  in  the  year  bat 
$534.80,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the  earning^,  at  $11  per  week  for 
the  whole  year,  amounted  to  only  $572;  while  another  family  of  the  same 
size  in  the  same  State  was  able  to  expend  $1,693.70,  because  the  yearly 
income,  at  $34  per  week,  reached  $1,768.  It  was  the  author's  intention, 
however,  only  to  include  the  expenditures  of  the  families  of  workmen, 
skilled  or  unskilled,  and  not  of  foremen  or  superintendents,  receiving 
from  $25  to  $38  per  week. 

VI.  Condition  of  the  Woreino  Classes  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  workingmen  in  the  United  States, 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  same  class  in  the  Old  World,  are  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  deep  and  steady  current  of  emigration  which 
sets  toward  our  shores.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  advan- 
tages consists  in  the  equality  of  political  rights  with  which  the  work* 
ingman  is  here  invested,  and  the  comparatively  high  respect  and  dignity 
attached  to  his  calling ;  but  not  less  solid  and  decided  are  the  advan- 
tages  connected  with  abundant  employment,  good  wages,  and  the  sub- 
stantial comforts  of  life.  It  is  true  that,  in  common  with  other  countries 
where  the  system  of  credit  has  been  largely  developed,  our  country  has 
had  its  occasional  financial  crises,  accompanied  with  serious  interrup- 
tions to  the  ordinary  course  of  commerce  and  industry ;  but  such  effects 
have  been  comparatively  transient  in  their  duration,  and  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  country  has  been  marked  by  a  degree  of  prosperity  rarely 
if  ever  enjoyed  elsewhere ;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  national  prosperity  been  so  largely  shared  by  those  usually  denomi- 
nated the  working  classes. 

In  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  our  eastern  coast,  where  the  labor-sup- 
ply is  receiving  constant  additions  from  the  ranks  of  emigrants  who  lack 
the  means  of  advancing  farther  into  the  country,  there  is  at  times  consid- 
erable complaint  of  the  want  of  adequate  employment ;  and  in  such 
places  there  is  occasionally  some  privation  and  suffering  among  the 
poor.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  owing  to  its  great  extent  and  the  lack  of 
adequate  communication  between  its  commercial  center  and  its  suburbs, 
large  numbers  of  working  people,  in  order  to  be  conveniently  near  te 
their  places  of  employment,  are  compelled  to  live  in  crowded  tenement- 
houses,  under  conditions  which  are  favorable  neither  to  health,  comfort^ 
nor  decency. 

In  some  of  the  mamufacturing  towns  and  villages  of  New  England, 
particularly  the  seats  of  the  textile  industries,  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
are  represented  to  be  in  a  sanitary  condition  that  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory.   Such  conditions  are,  however,  quite  exceptional,  and  the  masses 
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of  working  people  throaghoat  the  country  occupy  comfortable  homes, 
enjoy  an  abundance  of  good  food  and  comfortable  clothing,  with  oppor- 
tunities for  a  good  common-school  education  for  their  children,  an<1  pos- 
sess a  degree  of  personal  independence  not  enjoyed  on  a  large  scale  by 
any  other  laboring  population  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

This  statement  is  true  not  only  in  regard  to  the  workmen  of  the  rich 
agricultural  regions  of  our  vast  interior  and  the  prosperous  manufactur- 
ing towns  with  which  those  regions  are  dotted,  but  also  to  those  of  Phila- 
delphia (not  more  famous  for  its  industrial  eminence  than  for  the  com- 
fort of  its  workmen's  homes)  and  most  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States.  Of  these,  Lynn,  Worcester,  Fitch- 
burgh,  Taunton,  and  Springfield, in  Massachusetts;  Providence  and  Paw- 
tucket,  in  Ehbde  Island ;  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  Waterbury, 
and  New  Britain,  in  Connecticut;  Albany,  Troy,  Utica,  and  Rochester,  in 
New  York ;  and  Newark,  in  New  Jersey,  with  various  smaller  towns  in 
their  vicinities,  are  best  known  to  the  author  of  this  report  in  the  States 
mentioned ;  while  in  Ohio  and  Illinois  nearly  every  town  engaged  in 
manufacturing  industry  may  be  included  in  the  same  category. 

The  prevailing  comfort  and  independence  of  the  great  masses  of 
mechanics  and  laborers  of  tbis  country,  taking  one  section  with  another, 
being  sufficiently  verified  by  general  observation,  it  is  deemed  super- 
fluous to  enter  into  a  detailed  descriptive  account  of  their  condition  and 
mode  of  life.  With  respeot  to  the  dwellings  of  factory  operatives  in  the 
exceptional  localities,  it  may,  however,  be  said  that,  wherever  their  sani- 
tary condition  is  seriously  bad,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  fault  of  manu- 
facturing corporations  which  own  the  tenement-houses  occupied  by  their 
employes,  while  operatives  employed  by  individual  manufacturers,  who 
live  among  them  and  take  an  active  and  observant  interest  in  their  well- 
being,  are  far  more  comfortably  situated.  In  a  recent  investigation,  con- 
ducted by  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor,  it  was  found 
that,  out  of  393  tenements  examined  in  different  towns  in  that  State, 
288,  or  upward  of  73  per  cent.,  were  worthy  of  being  reported  '^  good,'^ 
while  105,  or  less  than  27  per  cent.,  ranged  from  "  fair"  to  *•  very  bad." 
The  animadversions  on  the  poorer  class  of  tenements  contained  in  the  re- 
ports of  that  bureau  have  attracted  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
there  is  a  good  prospect  that,  either  through  the  action  of  the  State 
legislature  or  by  the  force  of  public  sentiment,  abuses  of  this  kind  will 
soon  be  remedied. 

The  Massachusetts  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  has  made  careful  in- 
quiry into  the  receipts,  expenditures,  and  general  condition  of  the  fami- 
lies of  four  hundred  workmen  in  that  State,  and  published  the  results 
of  the  investigations.  From  the  detailed  statements  wbich  appear  in 
the  last  report  of  that  bureau  the  tables  on  the  five  succeeding  pages 
have  been  prepared.  The  first  table  shows  the  yearly  expenditures  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  families  for  rent,  fuel,  groceries,  meat  and 
fish,  milk,  wearing  apparel,  and  "  sundries,"  together  with  their  expendi- 
tures for  books  and  papers,  and  their  contributions  to  religious  and 
other  societies.  It  also  shows  the  earnings  of  the  father,  (no  other  mem- 
ber of  these  families  being  in  receipt  of  wages,)  the  number  of  rooms 
occupied,  number  of  persons  in  each  family,  and  number  of  children 
attending  school,  with  other  information,  indicating  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness the  condition  of  each  family  in  respect  to  comfort,  thrift,  and 
aesthetic  culture. 

The  second  table  contains  the  same  information  in  regard  to  eighty- 
one  families,  and  also  shows  the  earnings  of  children  who,  in  these  fami- 
lies, assist  the  father  in  providing  for  the  household. 
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LABOR  IN  TUE  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  POSSESSIONS. 

In  the  Britinh  North  American  provinces,  which  now  constitute  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  manufacturing  industry  has  not  until  recently 
been  developed  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  is  even  now  chiefly  con- 
fined to  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Since  the  terrainaiiou  of  the  Treaty  of 
Reciprocity  with  the  United  States  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
the  extent  of  manufactures,  not  only  in  Canada  proper,  but  in  the  mari- 
time provinces. 

The  following  statement,  condensed  from  the  report  of  the  Can<adian 
census  of  1870-'71,  shows  the  capital  invested,  the  number  of  hands 
employed,  and  the  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  leading  industries 
of  the  provinces  then  composing  the  Dominion  of  Canada : 


iDdastries. 


Ajjrit^^Hnrftl  implements 

Ba koru-8  of  all  soru 

Blaoki»milhin)^ 

BuutM  aud  shoos 

Bn^weries 

Cabiijot  and  furnitnre    * 

Oardiu^and  fuUiiip  mills 

Carpoutcra  and  joiners 

Cat  ria^c-nialcing 

Coop<T.ijre 

DiatilliTies 

Dros8-niaking  and  millinery 

Edgc-tojd  maunl'.ictorios 

Flour  aud  trrist  mills    

Fnrri<T»  and  batters,  &o    

GlaHd-worUs     

India-rnbbf»r  fuctones    

Iron  foanilini:  and  micbine-making 

En:iiuo  building 

Iron-niUiuj?  milU   ; 

Irou-8'Mcl»  ing  aud  stoei'making 

M«M»t  cnrinj?  

Nail  ai.d  Uick  factories 

Oil-rednoripH    

Pa  per- manufactories 

Priuiiiisotlices   

Kailway-i-ar  lactorios 

Rope  uiid  twine  ninkiug   

SauilK^  and  baincHs  mnkiug 

Sa»b,  dotir,  and  blind  factories 

Saw-mills    

So  wiu:z- machine  factories  .- 

Ship->uidH      

Soap  anil  candle  makin<r 

Spring  and  axlo  f.^ctoiies   

Stono  aud  marble  e.Mtablishments 

Sugar  n*linerips    

Tnilor«  and  clothiers 

Tcnrari'fl 

Tin  and  Hhcet-lron  working 

Tobacc.i  workinjc  

Wool.cl<»tb  making 

Total  of  above  and  all  other  indnstries  . 

PECAkTTUrjiTION  BY  PH0VLNCE8. 

Ontario  

Uuebi'c    

New  nrnnHWiok 

Nova  Seotia 

Total 


Capital    in- 
vested. 


II 
1, 
1, 
3. 
1, 
2. 


104. 
054, 
7.J0, 
2<«, 
666. 
050, 
752, 
779, 
850, 
450, 

T.n, 

504, 
177. 
920, 
!»», 
136, 
454. 
7C0. 

7o;», 

440, 
49*2, 
419, 
382, 
6.4, 
610. 
158, 
108. 
210, 
631, 
967, 
040, 
3<6, 

oe4, 

e9, 

200. 
425, 
721, 
656. 
789, 
573. 
776, 


;7,964.0-J0 


37,874,010 

2?,07I.Ht>8 

5.976.176 

6,041,966 


77, 964, 020 


Number  of 
hands  em- 
ployed. 


2,546 

2,604 

10.*213 

18,719 

918 

4,366 

1,  "2-24 

5.408 

7.798 

3. 442 

•       467 

3,877 

:n6 

4, 992 

l.tOl 

318 

494 

7, 653 

1,007 

7fi-J 

6.i4 

841 

590 

4f»4 

760 

3,497 

175 

450 

9,667 

2, 519 

35,091 

966 

6,046 

301 

163 

1,  169 
359 

11.092 
4,207 

2,  351 
2.  216 
4,45:1 


le7, 942 


87.281 
66,714 
18,352 
15,595 


187, 942 


Total   valne 
of  products^ 


$2,685,393 
6, 942,  469 
5.364.411 
16, 133.  638 
2,141.229 
3. 580. 978 
2, 253,  794 
3,726,345 
4,849.2:14 
1,772.603 
4, 092,  537 
2,  5B5, 679 

418.775 
39,135.919 
2, 875, 060 

293,  I.J0 

502.  615 
7. 325. 5.11 
1,014,525 
1,  6v^,  000 

298, 000 
3, 799,  552 

1,  147,  380 
3. 094. 669 
l,071.6ol 
3, 420. 202 

512, 000 
7rio,  540 

2.  465, 321 
3,008.041 

30.  '25d  247 

1.  I A  464 
4, 432, 262 
1, 3-A  853 

239,  819 
1. 072,  h74 
4,132,750 
9,  345, 875 
9.  184.932 
2,392.638 

2,  435.  343 
5, 507. 549 


221,617,773 


114.706,TJ9 
77, 205,  182 
17,  307, 6^7 
12,338,105 


221. 617, 773 


BATES  OF  WAGES. 


The  tables  on  the  succeeding  pages,  though  not  so  full  as  desired, 
exhibit  with  approximate  accuracy  the  average  rates  of  wages  for  me- 
chanical, factory,  aud  farm  labor  in  various  portions  of  the  Britisti 
North  American  possessions.  Digi^i.ed  by  V^OOgie 
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n.— FACTORY  LABOR.  * 

Statement  shotcing  the  average  rate  of  weekly  wages  paid  to  persons  employed  in  rarioms 
industries  %n  Kingston,  Cornwallf  and  Goderioh,  in  the  prorince  of  Ontario,  in  the  year  1874. 


OocapatioD. 


Kingston. 


o   . 


"Wage*. 


ComwalL 


Wages. 


Goderich. 


WagcA. 


Iron-moldera 

iBest 
Ordfhary  . 
Inferior... 

Helpers 

Boilur-makers 

Helpers 

Eivetcrs 

Holdors-on 

Flanffers 

Helpers 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Foremen 

Engineers 

Pattern-makers 

Assistants 

Laborers,  carters,  iM  ... 

Apprentices 

Carpenters 

Hillwrighta 

Assistjin  ts 

Brass-founders 

Filters 

Turners 


59 
59 
59 
50 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 


$10  50   60 


8  00 
7  00 
6  GO 

10  50 

6  60 

9  60 

7  ao 

10  50 

6  60 
10  50 

0  60 
15  00 

9  UO 
12  00 

6  00 


10  50  to  1  35 
960 


9  00 
10  50 
10  00 


$12  00 
19  00 
10  50 
7  50 

6  00 
15  00 

7  50 
15  00 

7  50 
18  00 

7  50 
12  OQ 

7  50 
18  00 
10  00 
15  00 
10  50 

6  00 

4  00 


$9  00  to  fl3  » 
13  00 
900 
730 
750 

Hoe 

750 
19  00 

750 
18  00 

720 
1130 

750 
If  <« 


6  00  to 


9  00  to 
19  00  to 


i:toa 

75d 


94  00 
10  50 


13  OO 
750 


58 


10  50 


Note— The  articles  of  manafjuctare  in  Kingston  are  locomotives;  Corn  wall,  general  manofiMturesi 
and  Godorich,  not  stated. 

Statement  showing  the  average  rate  of  weekly  wages  paid  to  persons  employed  in  a^rieultmr^ 
implement  factories  in  Kingston  and  Whitby,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  in  the  year  1874. 

[Hoars  of  labor  per  week,  in  Kingston,  60;  in  Whitby,  50.] 


GconpatiOD. 

Kingston. 

Whitby. 

Occupation. 

KingstoD.      Whlthj. 

Holders 

$9  00 
900 
900 
600 
7  50 
750 
9  00 

13  00 
9  00 

$10  00 
10  00 
9  00 
7  50 
7  50 
9  00 
900 
15  00 
900 

Painters 

$9  00 

10  50 
7  50 
600 

6  00 

$100toS00 

18  00 

$10  00 
19  00 

Machinists 

Engineers 

Blacksmiths 

Watchmen 

Teamsters 

19  00 

Helpers 

7  50 

Grinders 

Wood-workers ........... 

Laborers   or    nnskilled 
workmen 

7  OQ 

Plow-makers 

Apprentices  or  boya 

Foremen  or  overseers 

9  30 

Pattern-makers 

1€  SO 

Corpent-ers 

Statement  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  and  daily  earnings  of  persons  employed  m  leather' 
manufactories  in  Belleville  and  Goderich,  province  of  Ontario,  in  the  year  ld74. 

[Hoars  of  labor  per  week,  50.] 


Oc<;apatlon. 

Weekly 
wages. 

Daily 
ooniings. 

Occupation. 

Weekly 
wage«. 

Daily 
earnings* 

Sole-leather : 

Tanners ... 

Uppot  leather,  &c— Contin'd. 
Shu  vers 

$7  00 

Benm  -h  an  da 

$185 

1  00 

$ltol  35 

75 

1  00 

TaWo-hands,  (scoarers) . . . 
Blai^kers 

600 

700 

$8tolOOO 

700 

600 

Yard-hands      

Rollers  and  spongers 

Finvshcrs 

Engineers 

Bark-grinders 

$1  as 

Common  lo.borers 

Laborers     or    anskiUed 
workmen 

Upper  leather  and  calf-skins : 
Tonners  

$7  00 

$8tol0  00 

10  00 

$ltol  M 

Apprenticiw  or  boys    . . .  - 

60c  to  H 

C  uri'iors -.. 

Foremen  or  overseers 

19  00 

D 

Splitters 

*  $85  to  $100  per  month. 
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Statement  shotcing  thr  average  rate  of  weekly  wages  paid  to  perfons  employed  in  cai^riage- 
factories  in  Kingston^  CommaUj  and  Goderichj  in  the  province  of  Ontario^  in  the  year  1874. 

[Hours  of  labor  per  week,  W.] 


Occapation. 

Kingston.. 

Cornwall. 

Goderich. 

Carriage-builders : 

Bodv*niakers - 

$10  50 
9  00 
9  00 
10  50 
6  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
1-2  0(1 
12  00 
6  00 

aoo 

18  00 

10  50 
6  00 
12  00 

$10  50 

Curriof^e-part  makers 

$10  00 
10  00 
10  00 

Wheelers 

9  0% 

Oo5<chsniiths ^^.. ,,-, .-, ^-.,^.,, 

$10  00  to  12  00 

H^i|nf»rg      , ,,^,,-^--^   ,^- -   ^-^^--,.^..,^.,,.. 

Finishers 

Ornamenters 

Puiutors 

10  00 
$19  00  to  14  00 

6  00  to  10  50 

Trimmers 

11  00 

Stitrhers 

Laborers  or  unskilled  workmen 

Appreutices  or  boys 

Foremen 

300to   500 

Car-builders: 

Blitcksmiihs. 

Ht'lpors 

Pointers 

■ 

Statement  showing  the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  to  persons  employed  in  cloth  hi g-estahlish' 
ments  in  Kingston  and  Bellecillef  province  of  Ontario,  in  the  year  lo74. 


Oconpatiou. 


Kingston. 


Piecework. 


Weekly 
wages. 


BellevUlo. 


Piecework. 


Weekly 
wages. 


Cntters  for  oostom-clothing 

Busbelmen 

Machine-operators .' 

Finishers 

Laborers  or  packers 

Apprentices  or  boys 

Ready-made  olothlug : 

s«k  overcc...  { g|."4::::::::::::::::."S:^£ 

Broadcloth  frock-coats each 

Cassimere  business-coats each 

CasHinioro  sack-coats .each 

Vests,  woolen    each 

Pantaloons,  woolen per  pair 

aM^«     C  Muslin per  dozen 

»***"»-•{  Woolen per  dozen 

Castom-raado  slothing : 

Sock  overcoats each 

Broo/dcloth  dross-coats ^ each 

Cottsimere  business  coats each.. 

Cassimere  sack-ooats each. 

Vests each. 

Pantaloons per  pair. 

Shirts,  mnsUn por  dozen. 


$20  00 


5  00 
15  00 


300 


$1300to$20  00 
eOOto  1000 
5  00 
9  00 
8  00 
300 


$4  00 
6  00 
4  00 
3  50 
1  25 
1  25 
6  CO 


$1  50 
1  20 
1  75 
1  50 
1  25 
50 
50 

3  00 
1  75 

4  00 

5  00 
3  50 
3  00 
1  00 
1  00 
600 


Statement  showing  the  average  rate  of  weekly  iMigps  paid  in  iron-fonnderies  and  machine'Shops 
in  Dartmouth,  Halifax  County,  in  the  province  of  M ova  Hcotia,  in  the  year  ld74. 

[Honrs  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Occapation. 


Iron-molders  

iBest  .... 
Ordinary 
Inferior . 

Helpers 

Boiler-makers 

Helpers 

Biveters 

Holders-on 

Flangers 

Helpers 

Blacksmiths 


Wages. 


$10  00 
15  00 
9  00 
7  00 

6  00 
9  00 

7  00 
9  00 
700 

19  00 
800 
12  00 


Occapation. 


Wages. 


Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Foremen 

Engineers 

Pattern-makers  and  carpenters 

Assistants 

Laborers,  cirtcrs,  &c 

Apprentices 

MillwrighU 

Assistauts 

Brass-founders 

Fitters 

Tamers 


$8  00 

18  00 

15  00 

15  00 

800 

7  00 

300 

15  00 

9  0.) 

10  00 

8  00 

8  00 
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Statement  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  by  ike  Grand  Trunk  BaiJw<t§ 
Company f  with  numbeo'  employed,  in  the  year  1874. 

[Hours  of  labor  per  week,  aboat  60,  when  on  ftill  time.] 


No. 


Occapation. 


WagcB.  No. 


Oconpatioii. 


Wagee. 


Locomotive  departmoDt : 

Mii^hioists 

Eoginemen 

Firemen 

Wipoi-sor  cleaners 

Waterhousemon,  (pnmpmen) 

Stationary  engineers 

Watchmen 

Laborers 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Boiler-makers 

Coppersmith 

Carpenters 

Car  department : 

Carpenters 

Bepairers 

Laborers 

Oilers ...  

Machinists 

Tinners 


$15  00 
18  00 
10  00 

10  00 

11  00 

10  00 

11  50 
10  00 
15  00 
10  00 
18  00 
20  00 

15  00 

14  00 

12  50 
8  50 

10  00 
10  00 

16  75 


Car  department— Continued. 

Pattern-makers 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Painters 

Inspectors.: 

Cleaners 

Track  department: 

Yard-laborers 

Section-laborers 

ConstmcUoii-train,  (extra  gang) 
Bridge  department: 

Bndge-oarponters 

Engmeer  pile-drivers 

Stations: 

Station-laborers 

Stevedores  

Scalemen 

Laborers  at  small  stations 

Apprentices  or  boys 

Foremen  or  overseers 


$14  50 
16  50 
10  00 
19  00 
13  00 
900 

637 
570 
637 

1195 

895 
750 

J9  75 
675 
500 

13  50 


*  Contract- work. 
AYERAaE  EARNINGS  OF  WORK-PEOPLE. 

The  namber  of  hands  employed  in  the  varioas  industries  of  Canada 
in  the  census  year  1870-'71  are  indicated  on  a  previous  page,  but  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  annually  was  not  stated. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  hands  employed,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  yearly  wages,  and  the  average  earnings  of  each  em- 
ploy6  in  the  several  provinces  and  in  the  Dominion : 


Provinces. 


Total  number 

of  hands  em- 

ployed. 


Aggregate 
yearly  wages. 


Average 

yearly 

eunings. 


Ontario , 

Qnebec 

]S  ow  Bmnswiok 

l!lova  Scotia , 

Total  of  the  fonr  provinces. 


87,981 
66,714 
18,359 
15,595 


191,415,710 
12,388,673 
3,869.360 
3,176,966 


187,949 


40,851,009 


1945  37 
165  71 
910  84 
903  67 


917  38 


While  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  work-people  in  the  Dominion 
are  undoubtedly  small^  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  aggregate  in- 
cludes some  women  and  a  large  number  of  youths  under  sixteen  years 
of  age. 
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UI.— FABM  LABpK. 

Table  showing  the  average  wcigea  paid  for  farm  and  other  labor  in  different  couv^ks  and  iotvus 
in  the  provinces  of  OntariOf  QucbeCf  Nova  Scotia^  New  Brunswickf  and  Prince  Edicaru^a 
Island f  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  the  year  1873.  ^ 


Experienced  hands  in— 

Ordinary  hands  in— 

II 

1^ 

Summer. 

Winter. 

1 

Summer. 

- 

Jill 

Province  and  town. 

1 

^ 
^ 

1 

s 

1 

5 

1 

e 

DAILY  WAGES. 

Ontario : 

Belleville 

$1  25 

1  00 

75 

1  87 

ii*25' 
1  00 

eo8o 

75 

75 

1  00 

11  00 
1  00 
1  25 

ai  00 

1  00 

75 

1  25 

Caxleton 

%l  25 
1  00 
1  25 

^i  50  fti  on 

1125 
1  00 
1  25 

$1  25 
1  00 
1  50 
1  37 

Dundas 

1  25 
1  75 

80 
1  00 

Elirin      

Darnam 

Frontenac 

1  00 
80 

"i'66* 

75 
75 

'i'66" 

1  25 
80 

Grenvillo J 

Hastings   - 

1  20 
1  00 
1  25 
1  25 
1  00 
1  00 

80 
1  25 

75 

1  25 

70 

1  25 

1  12 

I  00 

1  50 
1  25 
1  50 
1  50 
1  25 
1  25 
1  25 
1  50 
1  00 

1  50 
1  00 
1  50 
1  37 

1  25 

1  00 

1  25 

1  00 
1  25 
1  00 
1  25 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  25 
1  25 

75 

90 

1  25 

1  00 

Huron,  (187-1) 

1  00 
75 
75 
80 
*60 
75 
67 

60 

50 

1  00 

100 

60 

'i"66" 

1  00 
1  GO 

80 
1  00 

87 

85 

60 

1  25 

1  25 

85 

1  00 
1  00 
80 
1  00 
70 
75 
75 

1  00 

60 

1  00 

1  00 

80 

1  25 
1  25 
1  00 
1  25 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  25 

60 

1  25 

1  25 

1  00 

75 
75 
70 
80 
50 
50 
50 

50 
50 
80 
80 

50 

1  00 
1  00 
80 
1  00 
75 
75 
75 

75 

60 

1  00 

1  00 

75 

75 

'i"66' 

60 
1  00 
1  00 

50 

70 

1  00 

75 

Kent 

$0  71 

Leeds 

63 

Northumberland 

Prince  Edward 

30 

•  Saint  Catharine's..! 

87 

Quebec : 

Huntingdon 

Quebec 

46to56 

Btanstead 

Three  Rivers 

Nova  Scotia : 

Halifax 

Pictou 

1  25 
1  75 

1  00 

80 

1  00 

"Windsor 

1  00 

1  30 

1  50 
90 

80 

"'eo' 

1  10 

1  00 
80 

75 
""70* 

125 

120 
90 

"'oo" 

1  25 

90 
80 

1  37 

""co* 

New  Brunswick : 

Saint  John 

York 

70 

Prince  Edward's  Island : 

Charlottetown 

Newfoundland : 

Saint  John's 

1  50 

1  50 

"so" 

1  50 

100 

Kingston 

3Gi 

3G^ 

• 

MONTHLY  WAGES. 

Ontario: 

Belleville 

SO  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 

23  00 
90  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
26  00 

24  00 
15  00 
20  00 

15  00 
20  00 

12  00 

25  00 

30  00 

16  00 
28  00 

13  00 

12  00 
15  00 

13  50 
20  00 
15  00 
15  00 

15  00 

16  00 

5  00 

Carleton .......... .......... 

15  00 
15  00 
15  00 

10  00 
12  00 

11  00 
15  00 

15  00 
12  00 

8  00 

I>undas 

6  00 

Durham 

8  50 

Elffin 

25  00 

frontenac 

G  00 

Grenville 

i5o6 

10  00 
16  00 

12  00 
7  50 

1566 
13  00 

6  00 

Hamilton 

7  00 

Hastings 

5  50 

Huron 

5  00 

Kent 

12  00 
16  00 

12  03 
10  00 

13  00 
13  50 

10  00 
18  00 

16  00 
16  00 
•.•0  00 

15  00 
15  00 

10  00 
10  00 

5  50 

I^eds 

6  50 

Xorthumberland 

Prince  £dward 

8  00 
13  00 
12  00 

8  00 
18  00 

20  00 
10  00 
20  00 

5  00 
10  00 
10  00 

7  00 
12  00 

15  00 
10  00 
20  00 

10  03 
15  (0 
15  00 

14  00 

15  00 

15  00 

5  00 

Stormont 

"5  00 

Saint  Catharine's 

7  CO 

Quebec: 

Quebec 

5  00 

Stanstoad    

8  00 

Nova  ScoUi : 

Halifax 

6  CO 

Pictou 

5  00 

Windsor 

25  00 

5  00 

New  Brunswick : 

SaiQ  t  John 

6  50 

York  

16  00 
13  00 

14  00 
11  00 

14  00 
8  50 

14  00 
6  00 

14  00 

5  CO 

Prince  Edward's  Island : 

Charlottetown 

3  00 

53  L 
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IV.— PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS,  ETC. 

Statement  shoidng  the  retail  prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  and  other  leading  articles  of  owi- 
sv.mption,  and  of  house-rent  and  board,  in  the  follotcing  towns  in  the  province  of  Ontaris, 
Dominion  of  Canada.  ^ 


BeUeviUe. 


Articles. 


1878. 


Brock- 
ville. 


lerj. 


Chatham. 


167S. 


Coboarg.     Chathta 


1873. 


PR0VI810K8. 

Flonr,  wheat,  saperflse per  barrel 

Flour,  wheat,  extra Cai&ily do... 

Flonr,  rye do... 

Com  meal do... 

Beef,  f reah, roastiogpieoea per  poand 

Beef,  fresh,  aouppioco6 do... 

Beef,  ftesh, nimp-6teaks do... 

Beef,  corned do... 

Veal,  fore  fjuarters do... 

Veal,  hindquarters do... 

Vealcutleta do... 

Mutton,  fore  quarters do... 

llatton,  leg do... 

MnttoD  chops do... 

Pork,  fresh do... 

Pork,  oomed  or  salted do... 

Pork,  bacon do... 

Pork,  hams,  smoked do... 

Pork,  shoulders do... 

Pork,  sausages do... 

Lard do... 

Codfish,  dry do... 

Mackerel,  pickled do... 

Butter do... 

Cheese do... 

Potatoes per  bushel 

Rice per  pound 

Beans per  quart 

Milk do... 

JJggs i., i>er  dozen. 

OROCCBIE8,  nc. 

Tea,  Oolong  or  other  good  black  .per  pound 

Coffee.  Rio,  green do... 

Coffee,  Rio,  roasted do... 

Sugar,  good  brown do... 

Sugar,  yellow  C do... 

Sugar,  coffee  B do... 

Molasses,  New  Orleans per  gallon 

Mofasses,  Porto  Rico do... 

Simp do... 

Soap,  common per  pound 

Starch do... 

Fuel,  coal per  ton 

Fuel,  wood,  hard per  cord 

Fuel,  wood,  pine do... 

Oil.  coal : per  gallon 

DOMESTIC  DfiT  GOODS,  ETC. 

Shirting8,brown,4-4,  standard  qnolity  .per  yd. 
Shirtings,  bleached,  4-4,  stand,  quality. do. . . . 
8heetiug9,  brown,  9-8,  standard  quality . do. . . . 
SbccI  iDfiS,  bleached.  9-8,  stand,  quality  .do — 

Cnttou-tiaunel.  medium  quality do.... 

Tickings,  good  quality do.... 

Prints.  Morrimac do.... 

Mou.ssoliue  de  laines do.... 

Satineis.  medium  quality do — 

Boots.  mon's  heavy per  pair. 

H0U8E-BEKT. 

Fonr-roonied  tenements per  month. 

Six-roomed  tenements do.... 


16  35 
650 
4  00 
3  00 
10 
06 
10 
08 
04 
05 
08 
05 
06 
10 
10 
10 
10 
19 
10 
12i 
10 
07 
10 
20 
15 
40 
10 
05 
05 
15 


60 

09 

10 

7  00 

4  00 

300 

40 


10 
12| 


For  men.  (mechanics.  &c) per  week. 

For  women  employed  in  factories do. . . . 


30 
30 
15 
15 
75 
350 


4  00 
500 


350 


10  00 
800 
500 
400 
10 
08 
10 
10 
05 
05 
05 
10 
10 
10 
09 
07 
10 
15 
10 
13 
13 
05 
10 
25 
13 
35 
05 
03 
05 
15 


70 
25 
30 
10 
11 
11 
50 
50 
75 
06 
13 
700 
4  00 
350 
50 


14 
15 
30 
40 
83 
25 
13 
35 
90 
500 


5  00 
7  00 


300 
350 


•6  to  $7  00 
700 


None  . 


300 
08 
06 
10 
05 
03 
05 
06 
05 
08 
08 
08 
10 
121 
15 
10 
13 
13 
06 
10 
18 
15 
65 
U6 
05 
05 


75 
30 
30 
10 
11 
19 
50 
50 
75 
08 
13 
900 
3  50 


40 


#6  50 
7  35 

435 
350 
10 
06 
11 
07 
05 
07 
10 
06 
09 
10 
07 
09 
10 
12|| 
11 

1^ 

07 
07 
18 
15 
35 
05 
05 
05 
18 


50 

35 

30 

10 

11 

13 

50 

50 

70 

07 

10 
7  50 
5  00 
373 

40J 


11 

121 
30 

37^10  35  to 
12(1 
10 
50 
3  75 


600 
10  00 


300 
885 


13 
33 
50 
80 
35 
17 
85 
75 
8  75 


6  00  to   8  00 
8  00  to  10  00 


8  85to  3  00 
1  75  to  8  00 
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LABOR   IN   CANADA.  836 

Statement  shomng  the  retail  prices' of  provisumSf  groceries,  ^c — Continaed. 


Articles. 


Ck>riiw«ilL 


1871 


Goderich. 


1874. 


Hamilton. 


Kingston. 


1873. 


1874. 


PR0VI8I0K8. 

Flour,  wboat,  snperflne por  barrel. 

Flour,  wheat,  extra  family  ...* do.... 

Flour,  rye do 

Com  meal do 

Beef,  fresh,  roasting-pieoes per  pound. 

Beef,  fresh,  soup-pieces do — 

Beef,  fresh,  rump-steaks do 

Beef,  corned do 

Veni,  fore  quarters do..., 

Veal,  hind  quarters do 

Veal  cutlets do.... 

Mutton,  fore  quarters do.... 

Mutton,  leg do 

Mutton  chops do — 

Pork,  fresh do — 

Pork,  corned  or  sal  ted do — 

Pork,  bacon do 

Pork,  hams,  smoked do 

Pork,  shoulders do — 

Pork,  sausages do. 


$5  50  to  $9  00 


Lard. 


.do. 


Codfish,  dry do. 

Mackerel,  pickled do... 

Butter do... 

Cheese do... 

Potatoes per  bushel 

Rice per  pound 

Beans per  quart 

Milk do... 

Eggs per  dozen 

0B0CKBIK8,  STC. 

Tc»,  Oolong  or  other  good.black per  pound 

Coflfee,  Rio,  green do... 

Coffee,  Rio,  roasted do... 

Sugar,  good  brown do..., 

Sugar,  yellow  C do.... 

Sugar,  ooffeeB do... 

Molasses,  New  Orleans per  gallon 

Molasses,  Porto  Rico do — 

.do 


Simp.. 

Soap,  common per  pound 

Starch do... 

Fuel,  ca'U per  ton. 

Fuel,  wood,  hard per  cord 

Fuel,  wood,  pine do — 

Oil,  coal per  gallon 

DOMESTIC  DRT  GOODS,  ETC. 

Shirtings,  brown,  4-4,  standard  quality .  .per  yard 
Shirtings,  bleached,  4-4,  standard  quality. .  .do. . . 

Sheetings,  brown,  9-8,  standard  quality do . . . 

Sheetings,  bleached,  0-8,  stindard  quality .  .do . . . 

Cotton-flannel,  medium  quality do. . . 

Tickings,  good  quality do... 

Prints,  Merrimao do... 

Mousseline  de  laines do... 

S.itinets,  medium  quality do... 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair 

H0U8E-BBNT. 

Four-roome<1  tenements per  month 

Six-roomed  tenements do... 


08  to 
15  to 


850 
250 
10 
07 
10 
08 
05 
06| 
06i 
08 
10 
10 
10 
08 
18 
15 


15  00 
4  50 


425 


eo  13  to 
15  to 


45  to 
25  to 
30  to 


35  to 
55  to 
07  to 
1-2  to 


50  to 


75 
35 
40 
10 
H 
12| 
40 
40 
75 
10 
20 
8  00 
5  00 
3  00 
CO 


15  to 
06  to 

20  to 
15  to 
50  to 


124 
15 
16 
13 
15 
16 
08 
10 
30 
17 
90 
06 
05 
05 
80 


1  00 
30 
35 
10 
11 
11 


18  to 
Soto 


30  to 
30  to 
12i  to  20 
20  to  40 
60to  1  00 
9  50  to  3  00 


4  00  to  8  00  ! 
7  00  to  I'J  00 


80to  1  00 
07  to   10 

lai' 

7  00  to  10  00  i 
3  50  to  3  75 


I 


40 


08  to 
10  to 
30  to 
45  to 

90  to 
10  to 


$7  00 
7  00 
3  00 


10 

06 

10 

06 

09 

08 

10 

06 

07 

07 

11 

13 

12 

14 

13 

12J 

13 

07 

07 

25 

61 

60 

05 


1  00 
30 
35 
10 


124 


1  00 
05 

8  00 
8  00 
4  00 


06  to 
10  to 
06  to 
10  to 


in 

20 
16 
20 
16 
30 
m  to  25 
25 

2  40  I  2  £0  to  4  00 


8  00 
10  00 


For  men,  (mechanics.  &0.) per  week  I  4  00*o  6  00  3  50to  4  50; 

For  women  employed  in  factories do — i2  50to  3  00  [  3  CO  i 


15  50 
6  50 
4  00 
3  50 
10 
07 
12* 
07 
06 
07 
10 
07 
08 
10 
09 
11 
11 
14 
124 
09 
17 
06 
064 
25 
15 
60 
05 
10 
06 
25 


50 
20 
87 
084 

}?* 

50 

60 

70 

05 

10 

7  50 

4  50 

3  00 

29 


124 
15 
30 
40 
85 
30 
15 
17 
75 
800 


400 
7  00 


3  00 
800 
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836  LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

Statement  shmoing  the  retail  prices  of  provisions  ^  groceries^  ^'C. — Continued. 


Articles. 


Morris- 
barg. 


1873. 


OtUwa. 


1873. 


Plcton. 


1873. 


Port  Hope. 


1872. 


Port  Stanley. 


lera. 


PROYISIOKB. 

Floor,  wheat,  soperfine per  bbl 

Flour, wboat,  extra iamily ....do.. 

Flour,  rye do... 

Com  meal .do... 

Beef,  fresh,  roostins-pieces per  lb 

Beef, fresh,  soup-pieces do... 

Beef, fresh,  ramp>steaks do... 

Beef^  corned do... 

Veal,  fore  quarters do... 

Yeal,hind  quarters do... 

Veal  cutlets do... 

Mptton,  fore  quarters do... 

Mutton,  lej; do... 

Mutton  chops do... 

Pork,fr«sh do... 

Pork,  corned  or  salted do... 

Pork, bacon  ..i do.. 

Pork,hiun8,  smoked do.. 

Pork,  shoulders do. . 

Pork,  sausages do. .. 

Lard do... 

Codfish,  dry do.. 

Mackerel,  pickled do. . 

Butter do... 

Cheese do... 

Potatoes per  bush. 

Kice per  lb. 

Beans ^ perqt 

Milk do... 

Eggs per  doz 

GUOCERIKS,  ETC. 

Tea,  Oolong  or  other  good  black per  lb . 

Coffee,  Rio,  greeu do... 

Coffee,  Kio,  roosted do... 

Sugar.good  bvowu    do... 

Sugar, yellow  C do... 

Sugar,  coffeeB do... 

Molasses,  New  Orleans per  gall. 

Molasses, Porto  Kioo do... 

Sirup do... 

Soap,  common per  lb . 

Starch do... 

Fuel,  coal per  ton. 

Fuel,  wood,  hard per  cord. 

Fuel,  wood,  pine ^ do. .. 

Oil,  coal per  gall. 

DOMESTIC  DRT  GOODS,  ETC. 

Shirtings,  brown,  4^.  stind.  qu'ilitv..per  yd 
Shirtini;s,  bleached,  4.4,  stand,  quality  ..do.. . 
Sheetings,  brown,  l»-8,  standard qu'Uity. do... 
Sheetings,  bleached,  9-8,  stand,  quality. do. .. 

Cotton-flannel,  medium  quality do... 

Tickings,  good  quality do... 

Pi-ints.  MeiTimac do. . . 

Mousselino  de  lu  ines •. do. . . 

Satinets,  medium  quality do... 

Boots,  men's  heavy perpidr. 

HOUSE-BENT. 

Fourrooioed  tenements per  month . 

Six-roomo<l  tenements do... 

BOARD. 

For  men,  (mechanics,  Jfcc.) per  week. 

For  women  employed  In  factories do. .. 


$6*50 
800 
4  00 
3  00 
08 
05 
08 
05 
04 
05 
05 
O^J 
10 
10 
09 
10 
10 
12 
10 
13 
10 
07 
«3 
SO 
10 
30 
05 
06' 
05 
15 


30 

10 

14 

15 

35 

40 

60 

08 

13 

8  00 

3  50 

350 

45 


SO 
18 
SO 
20 
25 
25 
13 
25 
60 
3  50 


7  00 
800 


2  50 
800 


16  50 
7  00 
5  00 
350 
10 
06 
13 
10 
10 
IS 
15 
06 
08 
12 
12 
10 
15 
17 
12 
12 
15 
06 
07 
25 
15 
35 
06 
10 
06 


80 

30 

10 

U 

12 

50 

40 

60 

OS 

12 

9  00 

550 

2  50 

SO 


14 
14 
18 
18 
20 
30 
15 
20 
75 

3  5a 


800 
13  00 


4  00 
250 


16  50 
700 
3  SO 
3  00 
08 
04 
10 
05 
04 
05 
05 
05 
07 
08 
08 
10 
10 
10 
09 
10 
.10 
06 
08 
17 
13 
35 
05 
05 
05 
13 


50 
40 
40 
09 
10 
13 
50 
60 
75 
09 
15 
750 
3  50 
3  50 
40 


SO 
30 
13 
15 
40 
17 
15 
80 
80 
350 


450 
730 


3  00 
3  50 


15  75 

•3  25 

650 

3  75 

Not  used.... 

300 

400 

390 

124 

10 

07 

06 

124 

08 

06 

07 

05 

04 

06 

.05 

08 

08 

07 

07 

09 

59 

10 

08 

10 

06 

09 

08 

12| 

10 

16 

13 

i.1 

11 
13 

14 

10 

07 

06 

08 

16 

14 

14 

13i 

OaOto   SO 

30^ 

06 

06 

04 

05 

05 

05 

15 

M* 

75 
35 
35 
11 
10 
10 
50 
40 
80to  1  00 
07 
13 

7  oa 

5  00 

335 

45 


13 
131 
30 
37 
80 
35 
14 
13 
40 
3  00tO  300 


3  00  to  6  00 

4  OOto  7  00 


3  50to  350 
1  50  to  2  50 


06  to 


75 
30 
33 
10 
13 
U 
60 
75 

1  00 
10 
14 
6  OOto  8  00 

400 

NoncL 

40 


85 
IS* 
3S 
55 
30 
37| 
14 
30 
100 
300 


300 
500 


SSO 
150 
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LABOR   IN   CANADA,  837 

Statement  showing  the  retail  prices  of  provieians,  groceries,  4rc, — Continued. 


Articles. 


Preecott 


1873. 


St  Cathft. 
rino's. 


1873. 


Average  in  Province  of  On- 
tario, in— 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


PB0VI8I05B. 

Flour,  wheat,  superfine per  bbl 

Flour,  wheat,  extra  family do. . 

Flour,  rye do.. 

•  Corn-meal do.. 

Boef,  fresh,  roasting-pioccs per  lb 

Beef,  fresh,  son p-pieces do.. 

Beof,  fresh,  romp-steaks do. 

Beof,  corned do.. 

Veal,  foro  quarters do.. 

Teal,  hind  quarters do.. 

Veal-catleta do.. 

Mutton,  fore  quarters do., 

Mutton,  log do., 

Mutton-chops do.. 

Pork,  fresh .• do.. 

Pork,  corned  or  saltod do.. 

Pork,  b^con do.. 

Porkfhims,  smoked do.. 

Pork,  shoulders do.. 

Pork,  sausages do.. 

Lard do.. 

Cod-fish,  dry do.. 

Mackerel,  pickled do.. 

Butter do.. 

Cheese do.. 

Potatoes per  bush 

Eice per  lb. 

Boftns ...perqt. 

Milk ...do.. 

Eggs perdoz. 

0B0CERIE8,  BTC. 

Tea,  Oolong  or  other  good  black per  lb . 

Coifee,  Rio,  green do.. 

Coflfee,  Rio,  roasted do.. 

Sugar,  good  brown do.. 

Sugar,  yellow  C do. 


Sugar,  coffee  B do.. 

Molasses,  New  Orleans per  nill 

Molasses,  Porto  Rico .do.. 


Sirup do, 

Soap,  common per  lb. 

Starch do.. 

Fool,  cool per  ton 

Fuel,  wood,  hard per  cord 

Fuel,  wood,  pine do.. 

Oil,  coal per  gill 

DOMESTIC  DBT  GOODS,  ETC. 

Shirtings,  brown,  4-4,  stand,  analltv  — per  yd. 

Shirtings,  bleached,  4-4,  stana.  quality do. . 

Sheetings,  brown,  9-8,  stand,  quality do. . 

Sheetings,  bleached,  9-8,  stand. quality do.. 

Cotton-fiannel,  medium  quality do . . 

Tickings,  good  quality do.. 

Prints,  aferrl mac do.. 

Monsseline  de  laines do.. 

Satinets,  medium  quality do.. 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair. 

H0U8X-BEST. 

Four-roomed  tenements per  month 

Six-roomed  tenements ., do.. 


For  men,  (mechanics,  Ac.) per  week 

For  women  employed  in  C»«tories do. . 


$6  50 
750 


$7  00 
750 


3  55 
10 
06 
10 
07 
05 
08 
10 
08 
10 
10 
10 
09 
13 
17 
09 
13 
13 
06 
05 
^ 
13 
30 
05 
05 
05 
17 


70 

10 

13 

700 

3  50 

200 

50 


12 
14 
35 
45 
25 
35 
17 
25 
35 
500 


300 
4  00 


3  00 
200 


10  08  to 


04  to 

05  to 


12  to 


20  to 


1  50 
10 
06 
08 
03 
05 
06 
10 
05 
06 
10 
08 
10 
12 
14 
10 
10 
12 
06 
06 
25 
10 
50 
08 
06 
06 
20 


18  to 


SOto  1  00 
25 
30 
09 
10 
12 
50 
50 
75 
05 
12 
8  00 
6  50to  700 


50 


124^ 
16 
14 
17 
18 
30 
15 
25 
75 
300 


6  00  to  5  00 
8  OOto  6  00 


3  00to  4  00 
300 


$6  75 

7  12 

4  62 

284 

121 

03} 

104 

07 

06 

074 

10 

06 


10 
12 
14 
101 

in 

12{ 

06i 

061 

214 

21 

41 

05{ 

06 

05) 

171 


66} 
27 
33^ 
09i 
11 
12 
SO 
50 
75 
07i 
12j 
783 
537 
2  75 
46 


14 
17 
21 
26f 
P3 
281 
161 
234) 
67 
3  40 


600 
825 


335 
248 


t5  33 
600 
4  50 
423  • 
10 
07 
124 
084 
06 
07 
.     10 
074 
09 
10 
094 
12 
13 
154 
13 
13 
17 
06| 
08 
25 
16 
561 
051 
064 
054 
211 


724 

60 

784 

061 

Hi 

833 
3  71 
2  75 
364 


13 
SO 

Hi* 

30 
14 


2  13 


4  50 
750 


350 
225 
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LABOR   IN    EUBOPE   A^D   AMERICA. 


Statement  showing  the  retail  prices  of  provisions,  grooerieSy  and  other  leading  articles  of  com- 
sumption^  and  of  house-rent  and  board,  in  the  following  towns  of  the  province  of  Quebec, 
Dominion  of  Canada. 


Articles. 


HemiDg- 
ford. 


1873. 


Qaebec 


1872. 


Stanatead 


187a. 


Three 
Bivwa. 


1873. 


PBO  VISION'S. 

Floor,  wheat,  saperfine per  bhl. 

Floor,  w  h  cftt,  ex  tra  family do . . . 

Flour,  rye do... 

CorB-meal do... 

Beef,  fresh,  roasting  pieces per  lb . 

Beef,  fresh,  soup  pieces do... 

Beef,  fresh,  rump-iitcaks do... 

Beef,  corned do... 

Veal,  fore  quarters do... 

Yeal,  hindquarters do... 

Teal  cutlets do... 

Mutton, fore  quarters do... 

Mutton,  leg do... 

Mutton  chops do... 

Pork,fresh do... 

Pork,  corned  or  salted do... 

Pork,  bacon do... 

Pork,  hams,  smoked do... 

Pork,  shoulders do . . . 

Pork,  sausages do... 

Lard do... 

Codfish,  dry do  .. 

Mackerel,  pickled do... 

Butter do... 

Cheese do... 

Potatoes per  bush. 

Rice 9. per  lb. 

Beans •. perqt. 

Milk do  .. 

Eggs perdoz. 

GEOCEIHES,  ETC. 

Tea,  Oolong  or  other  good  black per  lb . 

Coffee,  Rio,  green do... 

Coffee,  Rio,  roasted do... 

Sugar,  good  brown do  .. 

Sugar,  yellow  C do... 

Sugar,  coffee  B do... 

MoIasses,Now  Orleans per  gall. 

Molasses,  Porto  Rico do... 

Sirup do... 

Soap,  common per  lb. 

Starch do... 

Fuel,  coal — '. per  ton. 

Fuel,  wood,  hard per  cord. 

Fuel,  wood,  pine do. . . 

Oil,  coal per  gall. 

DOMESTIC  DRY  GOODS,  ETC. 

Shirtings,  brown,  4>4,  standard  anality per  yd. 

Shirtings,  bleached,  4-4,  standard  quality do. . . 

Sheetings,  brown,  0.8,  standard  quality do. . . 

Sheetings,  bleached,  9.8,  standard  quality do. . . 

Cotton-flannel. medium  quality do... 

Tickings,  gooa  quality do... 

Prints,  Merrimac do... 

Mousseline  de  laines do... 

Satinets, medium  quality do... 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair. 

HOUBE*BSKT. 

Fonr-roomed  tenements per  month. 

Sixroutued  tenements do... 


For  men,  (mechanics,  &c) per  week. 

For  women  employed  in  factories. do. . . 


17  03 
7  25 
500 


12 

05 

08 

08 

13 

12 

04 

09 

09 

10 

07 

10 

13 

14 

10 

12* 

10 

07 

10 

22 

16 

40 

05 

07 

07 

20 


in 

800 

300 

1  00 

50 


23 
15 
]« 
18 
30 
37J 
15 
40 


3  00 


3  00 
500 


850 
950 


r7  35 
750 
4  00 
4  80 
10 
09 
09 
09 
10 
10 
10 
08 
10 
10 
10 
11 
15 
15 
18 
15 
15 
05 
05 
23 
13 
35 
05 
06 
05 
20 


70 
15 
19 
09 
10 
10 
85 
85 
50 
08 
15 
585 
480 
380 
45 


15 

g» 

35 
85 
30 
80 
80 
85 
350 


4  50 
600 


300 
150 


$8  00 
9  50 


3  00 
18 
06 
13 
08 
03 
08 

l«l 
10 

i? 


12J 


90 
85 
30 
10 
181 


400 
50 


20 
30 


300 


400 
700 


300 
350 


17  50 
850 


500 
10 


10 
10 
07 
12 
10 
10 
10 
15 
9 

l.> 
18 
10 
15 
15 
05 
05 
20 
17 
50 
05 
05 
OS 
80 


10 


85 

35 

50 

07 

15 

8  75 

550 

450 

50 


{^ 

35 
65 
30 
35 
13 
15 


350 


5  00 
900 


850 
800 
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LABOR  IN   CANADA  AND   WEST   INDIES. 


839- 


Statement  shomng  the  retail  prices  of  provisUmSj  groceries^  and  other  leading  articles  of  cori-^ 
sumption^  and  of  house-rent  and  hoards  in  the  following  towns  of  the  promnoe-s  of  New 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward^s  Islandj  and  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  town  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  West  Indies,  in  the  year  1873. 


Flour,  vhe.1t,  snperflne per  bbl 

Floor,  wheat,  extra  family do. . 

Floar.rye do... 

Corn  meal do  . 

Beei;  fireah,  roastiDg-pieces per  lb 

Beef,  fresh,  sonp  pieces do. . . 

Beef,  fresh,  rump  steaks do. . . 

Beef,  corned do.., 

Veal,  fore  quarters do. . , 

Veal,  hind  quarters do... 

Veal  c  utleta do . . 

MnttoD,  fore  quarters do.. 

Muttou,  leg do... 

Mutton  chops do... 

Pork,  fresh do... 

Pork,  corned  or  salted do... 

Pork,  bacon do... 

Pork,  hams, smoked do... 

Pork,  shoulders do... 

Pork,  sausages do... 

I<ard do... 

Codfish,  dry do... 

Mackerel,  pickled do... 

Butter do... 

Cboe^e ^ do. . . 

Potatoes per  bush . 

Rice per  lb. 

Bcaus per  qt. 

Milk do... 

Eggs per  do8. 

OROCEBIBS,  ETC. 

Ten.Oolong  or  other  good  black. per  lb 

Coffee,  Rio,  green do. . . 

Coffee,  Rio,  roasted do... 

SugDT,  good  browrn do..., 

Sugar,  yellow  C do... 

Sugar,  coffee  B do.. 

Molasses,  New  Orleans per  gall 

Molasses,  Porto  Rico do... 

Sirup do... 

Soap,  common per  lb. 

Starch do. . . 

Fnel,  coal per  ton. 

Fuel,  wood,  hard per  cord. 

Fuel,  wood,  pine do... 

Oil,  coal per  gall. 

DOMESTIC  DRT  OOODB,  ETC. 

Shirtings,  brown,  4-4,  standard  qual- 
ity   per  yd. 

Shirtings,  bleached,  4-4,  standard  qual- 
ity   * per  yd. 

Sheetings,  brown,  9-8,  standard  qual- 
ity   per  yd. 

Sheetings,  bleached,  9-8,  standard 
qiuality I)eryd. 

Cotton-flannel,  medium  quality  . .  do. . . 

Tickings,  good  quality do. . . 

Print8,Morrimao do. .  . 

MoQssellne  de  laines do. . . 

Satinets,  medium  quality do. . . 

Bocrts,  men's  heavy per  pair. 

HOUSE-RENT. 

Four-roomed  tenements per  month 

Six-roomed  tenementa do. . . 


For  men,  (mechanics.  Sec.).,  per  week. 
For  women  employed  in  factories,  do. . . 


$9  00 
11  00 
6  00 
400 
15 
03 
16 
12 
06 
08 
10 
06 
10 
15 
10 
12 
16 
17 
13 
15 
90 
05 
None. 
88 
19 
1  00 
07 
10 
07 
25 


60 
1  00 

10 

16 
7  00 
700 
500 

55 


600 
900 


4  00 
3  50 


17  50 
B75 


4  50 
IS 
09 
13 
11 
05 

?? 

06 

09 

11 

10 

13 

13 

15 

11 

15 

15 

05 

09 

23 

19 

70 

07| 

12 

06 

20 


50 


17 

750 

4  00 

2  75 

50 


15 

17 

17 

17 
45 
28 
15 
30 
80 
4  50 


4  00 

5  50 


3  00 


17  50 
9  00 


4  50 
12 
08 
12 
08 
04 
05 
05 
06 
08 
08 
08 
10 
10 
12 
09 
12 
15 
04 
06 
22 
22 
25 
06 
12 
06 
20 


50 


20 
3  00 
5  50 


50 


4  50 


600 
800 


3  00 
200 


$9  00 
10  00 
8  00 
4  75 
20 
15 
20 
10 
15 
20 
20 
15 
20 
20 
20 
15 
13 
26 
15 
20 
20 
05 
05 
30 
20 
80 
05 
10 
10 
20 


09 

10 

8  00 

350 


37 


15 
20 
30 

44 

25 
&*} 
16 
20 
40 
4  00 


4  00 
6  00 


6  00 
2  50 


S  V  (J 

.9  I '3 
S,g,| 


$8  2r. 

9  69 

700 

4  44 

14J 

08} 

IS 

07* 
lOi 
lU 

i 

12i 

13 

17* 

1'^ 

15J 

J3! 

06! 

25i 

20 

69 

06| 

11 

07i 

21i 


59 
24} 
31 

}?» 

13 

50 

56 

1  00 

??t 

6  37 
500 
3  87 

48 


23 

28i 
30i 
32 

60 
4  3d 


500 
7  12 


4  00 
2  67 


Kingston^ 


$11  12 


6  28 
121 
12 
12 
12 
15- 
15 
15- 
18 
19^ 
19 
12 
18 
16 
36 
12 
12 
12 


12 

48 


12 
12 

36 


1  20 
36 
30 
06 
12 
12 
1  44 
1  44 
96 
24 
18 


3  84 

3  84 

72 


18 

24 

12 

24 
12 
18 
12 
36 
48 
2  40 


6  00 
14  52 


2  52 
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A. 

Page. 

Afiica,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 735 

prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  &c.,  in 736 

wages  in 735 

Agricultural  condition  of  Belgium 643 

implements 143 

factories,  wages  in 343,777,782 

works  at  Ipswich,  England 342 

labor.    (See  Farm-labor.) 

laborers  in  Austria 600 

DUsseldorf 517,575 

England 389 

France 443 

Germany 549 

Norway 696 

Scotland 358 

Sweden 681 

National  Union 395,396 

wages  in  Barmen 515 

Denmark 707,708 

England 148 

and  W^es 1 362-365 

Ireland 359,360 

Aiz-la-Cbapelle,  Prussia,  exports  from,  to  the  United  States 517 

wages  paid  in  factories  and  shops 517,518 

Alabama,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 818 

prices  of  provisions,  &c.,  in 739-748,751,752,764 

wages  in - 764 

Alexander  II,  Emperor  of  Russia 717,736 

Allen,  Franklin,  secretalry  of  Silk  Association  of  America 792 

Altenburg  kid-glove  factory 538 

Amal^mated  Engineers'  Society,  Berlin 522 

America,  labor  in 737-841 

Amsterdam,  wages  in 711-713 

Andrews,  C.  C.  United  States  minister  at  Stockholm,  report  of 676-691 

Antwerp,  cost  and  condition  of  labor  in 660 

shops  for  building  machinery  at 666 

wages  in 661 

Arch,  Joseph 392 

Arcyle,  Dukeof,  ("Eeiguof  Law") 179 

Arkansas,  prices-of  provisions,  &c.,  in 802 

wages  in 739-748,759,764 

Armstrong,  Sir  William 232,346,432 

Artificial  flowers 474 

Ashley,  Lord 184 

Assynaand  Chaldea,  labor  in 23-26 

cost  and  condition  of 600 

Austria,  exports  to  the  United  States  from 593 

labor  in 593-605 

wages  in 595-605 

B. 

Badeau,  General  Adam,  United  States  consul-general.  London 344 

Barmen  and  Elberfeld,  exports  to  the  United  States  ttom 511 

factory-labor  in 513,514 

mechanical  and  farm  labor  in 515 

wages  in  jnannfacturing  establishments  of 512, 513 
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Page 

Bautzen,  Saxony,  paper-mill 510 

Bavaria -r- 548,549 

Belfast  and  neighborhood,  wages  in 2267,361,375 

iron-ship-bailding  and  engineering  works 361 

Belgium 641-675 

agricultural  condition  of 643 

Brussels 667 

exports  to  the  United  States  from 6*2 

•  coal-trade  of : 670 

condition  of  the  working  classes  of - 673 

drinking  habits  of  the  workingmen  of 661 

Ghent  and  Bruges 668 

industry  of  in  1872-73 669 

iron-industry  of 664 

Liege 666 

paper-making  in .' 657-65& 

X>rice8  of  provisions,  groceries,  &c.,  in 670,671 

farm-products  and  meat  in 672 

strikes  in 662,663 

the  Cockerill  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  Seraing.... 664 

sugar-industry  in -.^..-         667 

wages  in 644, 646-663, 666-C6&-673 

Bell,  I.  Lowthian 290 

Benefactions  of  Fried.  Krupp 688 

James  Smieton  d&Sons 433 

John,  Joseph,  and  Sir  Francis  Crossley 430,431 

Sir  Joseph  Whitworth 431 

Sir  Titus  Salt 428,432 

Berlin,  Prussia 519 

building-trades  in 522 

exports  from,  to  the  United  States , 520 

wages  paid  in 520,521,522,523 

Beverage,  the  national,  of  Great  Britain 400 

Birkenhead,  England,  forge,  rates  of  wages  in 317 

wages  at  the  Canada  Works 318 

Birmingham 318-321 

exports  from,  to  the  United  States 320 

letter  of  United  States  consul  on  the  condition  of  the  working 

people  of 409,410 

wages  in 320-322 

Blank-book  factory,  wages  in 781 

Blast-furnaces,  wages  in 294,296 

Bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing  establishments,  wages  paid  in 246,249,250 

Bohemia,  glass-manufacturing  district  of  Northern 541 

labor  in  ..i 53^-541 

Boiler-makers  and  Iron-Ship-builders,  United  Society  of >. 217 

wagespaidto 312 

Bolt,  nut,  and  rivet  making,  wages  at 256 

Bookbinders'  wages 263 

^  Book-trade  of  Leipsic 5^ 

Stuttgart M4 

Boot  and  shoe  makers'  wages 251,275-774 

trade  of  Leeds 335-337 

Bouches-du-Rhdne,  France,  manufactories  in 483 

Box-making,  wages  at 266 

Bradford,  exports  from,  to  the  United  States 339 

the  working  classes  of ; 407 

wages  in  worsted-mills 340 

worsted-trade  of 339 

Branscomb,  C.  H.,  United  States  consul  at  Manchester 398, 404, 410 

Brassey,  Thomas,  "Work and  Wajjes" 236,318,398 

Bread  and  biscuit  manufactory  of  Glasgow,  wages  in 261 

Brentano,  L.,  United  States  consul,  Dresden 539,582 

Brewer,  F.  P.,  United  States  consul,  Piraeus,  Greece 637.638 

Breweries  at  Burton-on-Trent 400,401 

wages  in 262,275 

Brick-making,  near  Manchester , 343 

wages  at 260,343 

Brindisi,  condition  of  mechanics  and  workingmen  of. 634 
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Pago. 

Bristow,  Hon.  B.  H.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  letters  to 111,579 

British  consular  reports 454-461 

Brnges,  Belgium 668,669 

Brush-making,  wages  at 266 

Brussels,  Belgium 667 

prices  of  farm-products  and  meat  in 672 

Building-trades  in  Berlin : 522 

wages  in 259,276,322,780 

Bnncing,  T.  W.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne 296 

Burano  lace ^ 636 

Byers,  S.  H.  M.,  United  States  consul  at  Zurich 609 

C. 

Cabinet-making  and  upholstery,  wages 259 

California,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 819 

prices  of  provisions,  &c.,  in 1  807 

wages  in 739-747,752,753,760,764,771.783 

Canada,  Dominion  of 827-841 

Car-building,  wages 778,779 

Cardiff  and  Swansea  coal-districts 300-307 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Amalgamated  Society  of -I.  204-207 

Associated  of  Scotland 207-210 

wages i'. .  313 

in  Berlin 523,524 

Carpet-making,  wages  at 247,342 

Carrara,  Italy,  cost  and  condition  of  labor  in 633 

Carriage-makers' wages 518,778,779 

Cartridge-making,  wages 266 

Chaldea  and  Assyria,  labor  in » 23-26 

Chemical  manufactures,  wages 274 

Chemical  works,  wages  in 261 

Chemnitz,  Saxony,  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in 578-580 

exportsfrom,  to  the  United  States 525 

mechanical  and  factory-labor,  wages  paid  for 525-529 

prices  of  factory-labor  in,  in  1872 531-534 

machine- works  in 533,534 

wages  in  city  local  express  companies  of 531 

Cigar-makers,  earnings  of 776,782 

Class  distinctions  in  Sweden 690 

Clerks  in  banks,  insurance  companies,  &c,,  salaries  of 367 

Clock-making,  wages  at 259 

Cloth-dressing,  wages  at 246 

Cloth-factories  in  Aix-la-Chapelle 517 

Clothing  of  the  Swedes 682 

French  workmen 447 

cost  of 382,384 

Army  cloth  and 383 

makers' wages 252,772 

Clyde,  ship-building  on  the 350-354 

works  of  John  Elder  &  Co 353 

T^ages  at  the 334 

Coach-building,  wages  at 259 

Coal-districts  of  Swansea  and  Cardiff - 301-307 

fields  of  Durham  and  Northumberland 295-299 

Masters'  Association,  wages  in  mines  of  West  Yorkshire 308 

mining 295 

pits  of  West  Yorkshire,  wages  at , 309 

trade  of  Belgium 670 

Colliers  in  England,  earnings  of 309 

Cologne,  Prussia,  exports  to  the  United  States  from 518 

wages  of  mechanics  in 519 

Colorado,  wages  in 739-747 

Compositors,  London  Society  of 219-220 

Condition  of  agricultural  laborers  of  England 389-396 

France 443,445 

Norway 696 

Russia 729 

English  operatives 418 
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Condition  of  factory,  mechanical,  and  other  Akilled  workmen 396 

lahorers  in  Bnssia 729,730 

laborersMwellings  in  France 479 

labor  in  Italy C32-635 

the  industrial  classes  in  Norway 696 

laboring  classes  in  Holland 715,716 

mechanics  and  skilled  tradesmen 4i\ 

miners  and  iron- workers  of  England 41&-420 

peasantry  of  Rome 61-63 

working  classes  of  France 443-480 

Great  Britain a»-423, 424-426 

Greece 640 

'Ireland 423 

Sweden 693 

United  States 820 

nienof  Denmark 706,707 

women  of  France 474-478 

women  workers  of  Paris 473,474 

Connecticut,  wages  in 73^-748,750,753,761,766,767,768 

prices  of  provisions,  &c.,in 797 

expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 797 

Consular  reports,  United  States,  352, 377, 382, 398, 399, 403, 404, 408, 409, 410, 411, 414, 415, 
416, 417, 423, 472, 575, 576, 577, 578, 579, 580, 582. 583, 584. 660. 
661, 676, 691, 696-701, 702-705, 706-708, 731, 732, 733, 735. 736 

British 443-461,662,663,673,674,675,725-728,730 

Co-operation 236,237 

Co-operatiye  associations 384-387 

Coopers,  wages  of 7^ 

Cop^r-mills,  wages  in ; 258 

Corliss  Engine- Works,  Providence,  R.  I % 332 

Corset-factory,  wages  in 781 

Cost  of  board,  house-rent,  subsistence,  &c 705 

Cost  of  labor  and  subsistence  in  Lower  Silesia  in  1868 490-497 

Cost  of  groceries,  provisioQS,  &c 55,56, 100-103, 106-114, 131, 134, 12B, 

554-557, 559-565, 638, 639, 680, 704 

Cost  of  labor  in  Antwerp 660-663 

Belgium 646-652 

Denmark 703-703 

England 89-99,138,141,148-150 

Greece 638 

Italy 632-6K 

Rome 53 

Sweden 676-680 

Cost  of  living  in  Aix-la-Chapelle 570 

Athens 33-35 

Barmen 569 

Berlin,  Prussia 570 

Charleroi,  Belgium 672 

Chemnitz 554,570 

Copenhagen 705,708 

Dresden.Saxony 554,570 

Dttsseldorf 570 

England 147 

Essen : 569 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 571 

Germany 562 

Leipsic 564 

Municti,  Bavaria 571 

Piraeus.  Greece 640 

Prussia 565 

rural  districts  of  Germany 566^569 

Stuttgart 571 

Sweden 681 

S\iitzerland 609-^13 

Cotton  and  woolen  machinery 144 

Cotton  manufacture,  growth  of 145 

Cotton  manufacture  in  France 449-451 

wages  of  operatives  in 243-245 

Cotton-mills,  wages  in 330,331,750 
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€raiDcr,Hon.  M.  J., United  States miDister  to  DdDmark 707 

Crime  and  edacation  in  Marseilles 487 

Cropsey,  Lonis  £.,  United  States  consul,  Chemnitz 577 

Crossley  Orphan  Home  and  School,  Halifax,  Yorkshire 430 

the  benefactions  of  John,  Joseph  and  Sir  Francis 430, 431 

D- 

Dakota,  prices  of  provisions,  &u.,in 808 

wages  in '.  733-747 

Danks's  pnddling-fumace 290 

Degraded  condition  of  the  working  classes 406 

Delaware,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 813 

iron-ship-bailding  in 7»0,78l 

prices  of  provisions  in 799 

wages  in 739-743,750,758,76-2,770,771 

Denmark,  average  earnings  of  tbe  workin^men  of 707 

economic  condition  of  the  workmgmen  of 706 

expense  for  snpport  of  families  in 708 

labor  in 702-708 

wages  of  farm-laborers  in .* 707,708 

Copenhagen ; 702 

Elsinore 703 

cost  of  provisions  in /  704-706 

wages  in 703,704 

Deptford,  England,  wages  in 344 

Derby,  E.H 360 

Dewsbury  and  neighborhood 268 

Diamond-cutting  in  Holland 714 

Diet  of  workmen  in  Great  Britain 387 

Dresden,  Saxony 538,539,582-585 

beer  and  breadstuffs  imported,  exported,  and  consumed  in.. .  585 

exports  from,  to  the  United  States 539 

ware 538 

Dress-making,  wages  at •. 253 

Drinking  customs  of  Great  Britain 396 

habits  in  Belgium 661 

.Drink  traffic  in  Great  Britain 397 

Drunkenness  in  England 397-400,405 

Dublin,  Ireland 361 

Ducpetianx,  M.,  on  labor  in  Belgium 645 

Dundee,  Scotland 354-356 

factory-labor,  wages • 355 

mechanical,  farm,  and  other  labor,  wages  at 356 

wages  in.  and  neighborhood 267,271 

Durham  coal-fields,  wages  m 295,296,297,309 

Diisseldorf,  Prussia 515,575 

exports  to  the  United  States  from 515 

prices  of  factory  and  other  labor  at....'. 515 

wages  in  mills  and  ficMstories 516 

of  mechanical  labor  in 516 

agricultural  labor  in  the  consular  district  of 517 

Dutch  artisans 714 

Dwellings  of  laborers  in  France -., ^ 479,480 

of  the  working  classes  in  Germany • 574 

in  Sweden 685,686 

«        -  E.  . 

Earnings.    (See  Wages.) 

averagein  Denmark.. * 709 

average  of  operatives  in  the  United  Kingdom 243-266 

of  comets  in  England.. 309 

£unilie8 163-165 

farm-laborers  in  England 8^99,163-165 

Germany 566-668 

Earthenware  and  porcelain  manufaotare,  wages  in 273 

Edge-tool  factory,  wages  in 257 

Education  in  Sweden 689 

and  crime  in  Marseilles 487 
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Egypt, labor  in,., 6-18 

Elberfeld,  GermaDy,  (see  Barmen  and  Elberfeld) 511 

Elder,J.&  Co.,  Glasgow,  works  of 353 

wages  paid  by 354 

Elizabeth,  from  the  reign  of,  to  that  of  George  III 130-175 

Emigration  from  France 434 

Engineering,  boiler  and  agricnltural-machine  making,  wages. ^ 255 

Engin^en*,  Amalgamated  Society  of , 199,204 

England  and  Wales,  agricultnral  wages  in 362-367 

wholesale  prices  of  grain  in 377,378 

agricultural  laborers  of 389-395 

average  earnings  of  operatives  in 243-278 

beuehcent  manufacturers  of 427-432 

co-operative  associations  in ^4-3t^ 

degraded  condition  of  the  working  classes  of 406 

earnings  of  colliers  in 309 

era  of  machinery  in 176-195 

expenses  and  earnings  of  families  of  agricultural  laborers  in 163-165 

exports  to  the  United  States  from 238,239 

from  the  United  States  to \...  240 

farm  and  mechanical  labor  in 315 

feudal  period  in 71 

from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  George  III 130-175 

homes  for  the  poor  of. 425 

inclosuresof  the  sixteenth  century  in 119-130 

manners,  household  expenses,  &o.,  in  the  15th  century 105-114 

poor-laws  of,  and  their  origin 115-119 

prices  of  grain  and  other  commodities 100-103 

clothing  in 383 

Scotland,  and  Ireland,  exports  from  the  United  States  to 240 

imports  into  the  United  Stat€;^  from 238 

,  standard  wages  of  mill-hands  in  1871  in 279-289 

in  bar  and  angle  mills  in 281-283 

forges  and  mills  in  South  Staffordshire 288,289 

plate-mills  in 286,287 

puddling-mills  in 280,281 

rail  and  heavy  angle  mills  in  .^ ^ 284,285 

strikes  in 224-236 

thrift  among  the  working  classes  in  the  textile  districts  of 4SA 

wages  and  prices  in,  from  1596  to  1796 149-163, 165-175 

wages  of  agricultum  laborers  in 89-99 

wages  paid  at  iron-works  in 291, 29i 

in  steel-works  in 269,271,295 

coal-fields  in 295-299 

the  West  Yorkshire  mines  in 308 

of  colliers  in 309 

Srintersin ••• 314 

fbr  m^hanical  and  farm  labor  in 315 

worlanan's  town  in 426 

(See  also  Great  Britain  and  United  Kingdom.) 

English  mining  in  1872 310 

operatives 418 

poor-laws,  origin  of 115 

Envelope-making 263,658 

Emi,BLenrv,  United  States  consul  at  Basle 609 

Europe,  labor  in,  under  the  feudalsystem 63 

Expenditures  of  workmen's  families 887-486 

in  Africa 735 

Aix-la-Chapelle 570,571 

Belgium 648-672 

BerBn 1 570,571 

Brindisi 632 

Canada 840,841 

Chemnitz 570,571 

Copenhagen 7(^708 

Dresden 570,571 

Diisseldorf 570,571 

England 163-165 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 671 
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Ezpenditores  of  workmen's  families  in  Marseilles 486 

Messina 632 

Milan 632 

Munich 571 

Netherlands 714 

Nice 486 

Pineus,  Greece 640 

Stuttgart 571 

Expenses  of  a  workin^an's  family  in  Paris 461 

household,  &c.,  under  the  feudal  system 105 

of  living  in  Norwav 697 

Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  United  States 240 

United  States  from  Aix-la-Chapelle '. 517 

Austria 593 

Barmen 511 

Birmingham 320 

Belgium 642 

Berlin 520 

Bradford 339 

Chemnitz 525 

Cologne 518 

DreMen 539 

Dttsseldorf 515 

Elberfeld 511 

England 238,239 

•                     Frankfort- on- the-Main 542 

France   433,434 

Glasgow 352 

Greece 637 

Germany 488 

Huddersfield 338 

Ireland 238,239 

Italy 625 

Liverpool 316 

London 344 

Nottingham 327 

Eussia 717,718 

Scotland 238,239 

Sheffield 324 

Switzerland 606 

the  United  Kingdom ^. 238,239 

Factory  and  mechanical  lahor  in  Chemnitz,  Saxony 525 

Aix-la-Chapelle 517 

other  lahor  in  Dfisseldorf. 515-517 

labor  in  Altenhnrg 513,514 

America • 737 

Barmen 538 

Berlin 520 

Dundee 355 

Germany 498-535 

condition  of 396 

life  in  France 475 

Fairchild,  General  Lucius,  on  the  effect  of  the  rise  in  wages,  &o 414 

Families  and  their  incomes  in  1688  .c 137 

Family  earnings 163-165.571,821,832 

expenditures 163-165, 387, 486, 570, 571, 632, 640, 648-672, 705, 708, 714, 735, 

821,832 

Farm-labor 156-158,537-541,592,739-747,833 

laborers,  wages  of 707 

(See  also  Agricultural  laborers.) 

and  mechanical  labor  in  France  in  1873 484 

and  other  labor 356 

wages 138,139,140,302-367 

Farms  and  farm-implements  in  the  United  States 738 

laborers  in  the  United  States 737 

Feudal  period  in  England 71-114 
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Feudal  system  in  Europe 63 

labor  under  the €3-114 

Food  in  Sweden 6fi7 

Food  of  working  classes  of  France 445 

Firth,  Thomas,  &  Sons,  Sheffield 325,569 

Fisheries  of  Norway -,...  097 

Flax  manufacture,  spinning,  weaving,  &,c •. 248 

Florida,  wages  in 730-747 

prices  of  provisions  in 801 

Founderies,  iron,  and  machine  shops,  Barmen...' 513 

Diisseldorf 516 

France,  collecting  rents  in 479 

condition  of  the  working  classes  in 443-479 

laborers'  dwellings  in 479 

emigration  from 434 

homes  of,  famine  and  ruin  in 479 

hours  of  labor  in 480 

imports  from 433 

labor  in 433-487 

industrial  production  in 482 

needle-women  of 477 

prices  of  provisions  in 486 

production  of  iron  and  steel  in 481 

silk  industries  bf  Lyons 467-473 

wages  in 442-445, 44&-461, 476 

and  prices  in  Paris 461-467 

weavers  and  lace-makers  of t 476 

women  workers  in  Paris 473 

working-women  of 474-478 

Francis,  Hon.  John  M.,  on  production  and  exports  of  Greece 637 

Frankfort-ou-the-Main,  exports  to  the  Unitea  States  from 542 

prices  of  provisions,  &o.,  in 557 

rates  of  wages  in 542 

French  artificial  flowers 474 

prisons,  labor  in 480 

Free  labor 52 

Freiberg,  Saxony,  wages  at  frin  ge  and  lace  making  in 511 

Fringe-making,  Schlettau,  Saxony .' 509 

Furnaces,  iron,  Diisseldorf 516 

Furniture-making,  wages  at 776,780 

.Fustian-cutting,  dyeing  and  finishing,  wages 230, 251 

G. 

Gas-works,  wages  in 276 

Genoa,  condition  of  the  working  classes  in 634 

George  III,  from  Elizabeth  to  the  reign  of 130 

Georgia,  prices  of  provisions  in 801 

wages  in #'39-748,751,752,764 

Germany,  cost  of  living  in 552 

chief  manufacturing  towns  of 511 

immigration  into  the  United  States  from ' 489 

imports  from ....* 488 

labor  in 48^ 

wages  in 497-601 

Glass-cutting 4T5 

making,  wages  at 260,777 

works  of  Belgium .%....' 654-657 

Glasgow,  Scotland 349-^54 

exports  to  the  United  States  from •         352 

habits  of  the  laboring  classes  of 415 

homes  of  the  laboring  classes  of... 403 

money  spent  at  the  pawn-shops  of 416 

ship-building  on  the  Clyde  and  at 350 

wages  at 352 

Glove  manufacture  in  France  ..: 438-442 

Glove-makers  of  France 478 

wages  in  Germany 518 

manufacture  in  Austria 594 
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Glove  manufactare,  history  of , ,...  439 

magnitnde  of  the 440 

Gould,  J.  B.,  United  States  consul  at  Birmingham 319, 404, 409 

Grain,  prices  of,  in  England  and  Wales 377,378 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  United  Kingdom  of 238-432 

imports  into  the  United  States  from 228 

Yolume  of  trade  of,  with  the  United  States 238 

exports  to,  from  the  United  States 240 

emigration  from,  into  the  United  States 241 

chief  manufacturing  towns  of... 315 

condition  of  the  working  classes  in 389-423 

seat  of  woolen,  manufactures 333 

reports  on  woolen  manufactures  of 408 

drinking  customs  of 396 

national  beverage  of 400 

prices  of  meat  and  other  provisions  in 378 

contract-price  of  provisions  furnished  the  army  and  navy  of 379-361 

diet  of  worknien  in : 387 

drunkenness  in 397 

family  expenditures  in 387-389 

Greece,  labor  in 26 

modem 637-640 

exports  from 637 

wages  in •. 638 

Groceries,  provisions,  house-rent,  &c.,  prices  of,  in  British  Possessions 834-839 

Denmark 704-706 

England 99-114, 131-135 

France 485 

Germany 554-565 

Greece .^. 638,639 

Rome.., 55,56 

Sweden 680 

United  States 796-810 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  wages  in 831 

Yorkshire 341 

wages  in  carpet-mills  in 342 

prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  &c.,  at 376 

Crossley  Orphan  Home  and  School  at 430 

Halliwell  collection  of  manuscripts,  extracts  from 165 

Hansen,  Olaf ,  United  States  vice-consul,  Copenhagen 702 

Hardware-factories,  wages  in 766,767,782 

Harness-makers,  wages  of 782 

Hat  and  cap  making,  wages 253,277 

braiders  of  France 474 

Havre  consular  district,  wages  of  mechanics  in 455 

wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in 456 

prices  of  provisions  in 456 

rent,  fuel,  lights,  clothing 457 

Heap,G.H.,  United  States  consul,  Tunis,  Africa 736 

Hill,  Alsager  Hay 1 242 

Hoeohster,  Emil,  United  States  consul.  Barmen 511, 515, 576 

Holland,  wages  in  North  and  South  709,711 

Home,  influence  of  a  Swedish  workman^s.. 686 

Homes  of  famine  and  ruin 479 

the  laboring  olasses  of  Glasgow 403 

•       working  people «. 402 

mechanics  in  Sweden 697,701 

for  the  poor 425 

Hours  of  labor  in  various  employments,  (see  also  tables  of  wages,) 440«  480, 573 

House-rent,  &c.,  prices  of,  (see  also  Groceries,  provisions,  &c.,  prices  of).  ..370, 485, 597 

Houses  for  the  working  classes * 425 

Howell,  George,  secretary  of  trades-union  parliamentary  committee 187 

Huddersfield 337 

exports  to  the  United  States  from 338 

prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  dec,  in 371,376 

wagesin  woolen-mil&  in  ...^ 338 

of  mechanics  and  farm-laborers  in 336 
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Idaho,  wages  in 739-74? 

prices  of  proviBioDsin 808 

expeDditnres  of  workmen's  families  in 819 

Illinois,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 815 

prices  of  provisions  in 806 

wages  in. 739-747,752,759,763,766,767,769 

Immigration  into  the  United  States  from  Austria 593 

Germany 489 

the  United  Kingdom 241 

Immigrants,  Irish,  in  the  United  States 241 

Imports  into  the  United  States  from  Aiz-la-Chapelle 517 

Austria 593 

Barmen  and  Elberfeld 511 

Belgium 642 

Berlin 520 

Birmingham 320 

Bradford 339 

Chemnitz 525 

Cologne 518 

Dresden 539 

DUaseldorf   515 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 238, 239 

France 433 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 542 

Germany 488 

Glasgow 352 

Greece 637 

Huddersfield 338 

Italy 625 

Liverpool 316 

London 344 

Nottingham 327 

Russia 717 

Sheffield 324 

Switzerland 606 

Incloeures  of  the  sixteenth  century 119 

Income  of  workingmen's  families  in  various  parts  of  Belgium,  (see  Wages)  ..  647-652 

Incomes  in  1688,  (see  Wages) 137 

Increase  in  the  cost  of  clothing 382 

living; 382 

of  wages  in  the  United  Kingdom •. 310 

India-ruhher  manufaotare 265 

Indiana,  expenditnres  of  workmen's  families  in 815 

pnces  of  provisions  in , 894 

wages  in 739-748,732,753,759,763 

Industrial  classes,  condition  of,  in  Norway 696 

of  Russia 723-728 

proportion  of,  to  other  classes 483 

establishments,  celebrated , 546 

production  in  France 482 

Industries,  mining  and  manafactnring«  in  Sweden 691 

of  America 791 

Paris 435-443 

silk,  of  Lyons 467—173 

textile,  of  Russia 719-723 

Industry,  future  manufacturing,  in  Russia ^ 718 

Insurance  companies,  banks,  &^c.,  salaries  of  cl^ksin t.  367 

Intemperance,  nabits  of,  in  Belgium 675 

England 397-405 

International  statistical  congress 723 

Iowa,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 616 

prices  of  provisions  in 806 

wages  in 739-747,703 

Ipswich,  wages  in  agricultural-implement  works 342 

Ireland 339,361 

Belfast 360 

iron-ship-building  and  engineering  works  at 361 

Du1)lin,  condition  of  the  working  classes  of 423 
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IrelaDcl^mechaDical  and  farm  labor  in 359,360 

wages  of  farm-laborers  in 359,361 

Iron  and  st^l,  prodnction  of,  in  Frauoe    481 

Iron  and  steel  manufacture,  wages  in , 270,272 

Iron-founding,  wages  in 255 

forging,  wages  in -^- 255 

founderies  and  machine-shops,  wages  in 513,772,789 

furnaces • 516 

Founders'  Society  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales 219, 220 

glass,  and  other  industries  in  Belgium 653,667 

manufacture,  wages  in • 254 

Birmingham 318,321 

mills,  wages  in 255,279,293 

ship-building  and  engineering  works 318,354,361,770 

builders  and  boiler-makers 312 

trade,  north  of  England,  wages  in 280-289 

works,  wages  in 317,765,776 

the  Canada,  Birkenhead 318 

Berlin 521 

Italy,  labor  in 625,636 

exports  from,  to  the  United  States 625 

emigration  from,  to  the  United  States 626 

wages  in 626,631 

M. 

Jamaica,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 841 

James,  J.  S.  Stanley,  on  trades-unions 222 

the  condition  of  the  working  classes  of  England 389 

Jenkinson,  United  States  consul  at  Glasgow 352 

Jews,  labor  among  the 18 

Jones,  Evan  R.,  United  States  consul  at  Newcastle 232,345,348,399,416 

Jnmet,  Belgium w 655 

Jute  manufacture,  wages  in 248,268 

Kansas,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 816 

prices  of  provisions  in 606 

wages  in 739-747,752,753,759 

Kentucky,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 817 

prices  of  provisions  in 803 

wages  in 739-747,751,752,760,764 

Ki  dderminster,  England ,  wages  in  carpet- factory  at 342 

Kid-glove  manufdcture 439,594 

makers 478 

Kin^,  Wilson,  United  States  consul,  Dublin 361 

Kreismann,  H.,  United  States  consul-general  at  Berlin 

Krupp,  Fried.,  benefactions  of 588 

steel-works  of 586 

*   amount  and  value  of  production  of 587 

extra  earnings  in  the 587 

men  employ^  in  the 586 

origin  of  the •. 589 

quality  of  steel  and  secret  of  success  of  the 588 

rates  of  wages  in 587 

Labor,  agricultural 517 

in  Scotland .•. 358,541 

among  the  Jews 18 

associations  in  Chemnitz 581 

factory 355,498,501,513,520 

and  other 515 

and  mechanical 517,525 

farm  and  mechanical 484,515,541 

free,  in  Rome 52 

expenditures  for 165 

hours  of,  in  various  employments 480,512 

mechanical 357,516,521 
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Labor  in  Africa 735,736- 

America 737-841 

Austria 593^ 

Belgiam , 641 

Canada b27 

Chaldea  and  Assyria 23 

Denmark 702 

Egypt 6 

Europe 1-763 

under  the  feudal  system 63 

France 433-460 

French  prisons 4eO 

Germany 488 

Greece 26 

Italy 625 

Lower  Silesia 490 

Modem  Greece 637 

Rome 43 

Russia 717 

Sweden  and  Norway 676 

Switzerland 606 

the  manufacturing  districts  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia 539 

Netherlands 709 

WUrtemberff 544 

Laborers,  agricultural,  in  France 443 

wages  of  Irish  farm 359 

Laborers' dwellings,  condition  of,  in  France 479 

liaborins  classes  of  Great  Britain ,  habits  and  condition  of 389-423 

Lace-makers  of  France 476 

Freiberg,  Saxony , .      511 

Leather  manufacture,  wages  in 277,773 

gloves,  manufacture  of ^ .   438 

LeCreusot,  steel- works  of  M.  Schneider  at 481 

Leeds,  boot  and  shoe  trade  in 333,335-337 

prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  &c.,in 372 

wages  in  woolen-mills  in 334 

manufactures  in 334 

various  trades  in ^ 335 

Leipsic,  Saxony 53& 

book-trade  of 535 

factory  labor,  wages 538 

fairs 536 

farm  labor,  wages 538 

mechanical  lat^r,  wages 537 

Leith,  Scotland  wages  in 356 

Letter-press  printing,  wages 264,265 

Lewis,  H.,  United  States  consular  agent,  DUsseldorf 515-575 

Linen  and  dax  manufacture,  wages  at 267 

collar  making,  wages  at s, 253 

Liverpool,  exports  to  the  United  States  from 316 

engineers' shops,  iron-works,  &o 317 

letter  from  Dr.  Trench  on  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  laboring 

classes  of 411-414 

prices  of  provisions 373 

wa^esin 316-318 

Lock  and  sate  making,  wages  at 256 

Locomotive- engine  making,  wages  at 256 

Lodgings  of  French  workmen -^- 447 

London ». 343 

exports  to  the  United  States  from 344 

prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  &c,  in 373 

society  of  compositors 219,220 

wages  in 242 

wholesale  prices  in  1872 376 

Lord  Rosebery  on  improving  the  condition  of  the  working  cl£h88e8 4SS 

Louisiana,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 818 

prices  of  provisions  in 803 

wages  in 739-^48,752,764 

Lucifer-match  making,  wages .^^,^....         266 
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Lndlow,  J.  M.  and  Lloyd  Jones  on  Progress  of  the  working  class 182-184 

Lyons  silk  industries *. I 467-472 

M. 

McDongall,  Matthew,  United  States  consal  at  Dundee 355 

Machinery,  the  era  of 176 

Machine-shops  of  Barmen,  wages  in 513 

Chemnitz,  wages  in 532, 533 

Dilsseldorf,  wages  in 516 

works  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  wages  in 518 

Maine,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 811 

prices  of  provisions  in 753 

wages  in 739-748,750,753,761 

Manchester : 328-333 

hrick-making  near • 343 

condition  of  the  working  classes  of 410 

number  of  spindles  and  amount  of  cotton  consumed  in 330 

prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  &c.,ln 372-376 

wages  at 243t266 

wages  in  cotton-mills  in 330-332 

works  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  &  Co.,  in 332 

Manners  and  household  expenses  in  the  15th  century 105 

Manufactories  in  the  Bouches-du-Khdne... 483 

woolen 516,752 

Manufacture  of  artificial  flowers,  wages  in  the 254 

leather  gloves 438 

magnitude  of  the  glove 440 

needle .*-.... 518 

Manufactures,  cotton,  earnings  of  operatives  in 243, 244 

woolen,  seat  of 333 

Manufacturing  district  of  Northern  Bohemia • •      541 

districts  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia *    539 

establishments  of  Barmen,  wages  in 512 

towns  of  Germany,  chief 511 

Ais-la-Chapelle 517 

Altenburg 538 

Barmen  and  Elberfeld 511 

Berlin 519 

Chemnitz 525 

Dresden 638-541 

Dilsseldorf 515 

Frankfort-on-tbe-Main 542 

Leipsio 535 

Stuttgart,  Wilrtemberg 543 

Great  Britain 315-356 

Marseilles  consular  district 457 

earning  and  expenditures  of  families  in 486 

education  andcnme  in 487 

Martin,  W.M.,  San  Francisco 783 

Maryland,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 813 

prices  of  provisions  in , 799 

wages  in 739-748,753,762 

Masons'  and  carpenters'  wages  in  Berlin « 523 

Association  of  Scotland 215 

Society  of  Operative,  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales 213 

stone,  wages 313 

Massachusetts,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 612 

prices  of  provisions  in 807 

wages  in , 739-748,750,753.758,761 

Mechanical  and  factory  labor  in  Aix-la-Chapelle 517 

Chemnitz 525 

farm-labor 315,338,484,515,541,609,638 

factory  and  other  skilled  workmen,  condition  of 396 

labor 356,357,516,521,537,748 

Mechanics  and  skilled  tradesmen 421 

expenses  of  living  and  homes  of 697 

wages 697 

Messina,  cost  and  condition  of  labor  in 634 

Michigan,  prices  of  provisions  in 804 

wages  in '. 739-747,763 
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Milan,  cost  and  condition  of  labor  in 632 

exi>enditar68 of  workingmen's  familiesfn 632 

Mineral  prodacts  and  resoarcesof  Russia 518 

Miners,  Northomberland 2il9 

Mutual  Confident  Association 219 

Miners  with  scientific  tastes 417 

Minnesota,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 816 

prices  of  provisions  in 805 

wages  in 739-748,752,763 

Mining  ooal,  in  England 295 

English,  in  1872 310 

Miners  and  iron-workers  of  England 418 

manufacturing  industries  in  Sweden  in  1871 691 

Miscellaneous  expenditures 169-175 

Mississippi,  prices  of  provisions  in 801 

wages  in 739-748,751,752 

Missouri,  prices  of  provisions  in 803 

wages  in 739-748,751.752,763 

Montana,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 819 

pncesof  provisions  in 808 

wages  in 739-747,764 

Morris,  William,  (of  Swinton,  England) 393-395 

Moss  Brook  Blacking  Works,  Manchester 343 

MundeUa,A.  J^M.P. 328,534 

W. 

National  beverage  of  Great  Britain ^...  400 

Nantes  consular  district 458 

wages  in 459 

Nebraska,  prices  of  provisions  in , 806 

wages  in 739-747 

Needle-manufacture,  Aix-la-Chapelle 518 

women  in  France 477 

Netherlands,  labor  in  the 7(»-716 

wages  in  the 70^713 

Nevada,  prices  of  pro  visions  in 807 

wages  in 739-747,764,765 

New  Brunswick,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 841 

industries  in 827 

prices  of  provisions,  &c.,  in 839 

wages  in : 828,929 

Newfoundland,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 841 

Newcastle  and  neighborhood,  wages  at  various  employments  in 270-878 

on-Tyne 345-349 

alkali  trade  of 347 

condition  of  the  working  classes  of 416 

Elswick  ordnance  and  engine  works 346,347 

Glass-works 317 

locomotive  and  engine  works 346 

price  of  labor  at 347,348 

prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  &c.,  in 372 

report  of  Consul  Jones  on  the  condition   of  the  working 

classes  of 345,416 

ship-building 345 

steamers   349 

wages  in  iron-ship  building  and  en^neering  works 348 

New  Hampshire,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  m 811 

prices  of  provisions  in 796 

wages  in 730-748,750,753,761 

New  Jersey,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 813 

prices  of  provisions  in 798 

wages  in 739-748,752,753,758,762 

New  Mexico,  pncesof  provisions  in 809 

wages  in 739-747,752 

New  York,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 813 

prices  of  iJrovisious  in 798 

wages  in  739-748,750,753,758,762,767 

Nice,  earnings  and  expenditures  at 459,486 
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North  and  South  Staflfordehire,  wages - 292 

North  CaroliDai  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 817 

prices  of  provisions  in 800 

wages  in 739-748,752,764 

Northumberland  coal-fields 295,297 

miners,  wages  of ^ 299 

Norway,  agricultural  laborer  in 696 

condition  of  the  industrial  classes  iq    696 

earnings  of  work-people  in  agriculture  in 693 

fisheries  of 697 

rates  of  wages  in 692 

wages  in  woolen-factories  in 693 

cottoD-mills  in 693 

paper-mills  in  693 

sail-cloth  manufactories  in 694 

iron-fonnderies  and  machine-shops  in 694 

the  building-trade  and  its  branches  in 694 

of  railway  ofiftcialsin  1870 694 

shipwrights,  rope-makers,  and  sail-makers 695 

miners,  quarrymen,  &c 695 

gas  workers  and  fitters ^ 695 

journeymen  hatters ^ 695 

printers,  book-binders,  and  type-founders 695 

mechanics,  their  homes,  expenses  of  living,  &c 697 

in  miscellaneous  trades 695 

Nottingham,  exports  to  the  United  States  from 327 

earnings  of  hands  in  hosiery-factory  in 328 

prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  &c.f  in 372,376 

wagesj^id  in  lace-iaotories  in 328 

^ova  Scotia,  industries  in 827 

wages  in* 828-833 

Oberndorf,J 544 

Odessa,  Russia 723,731 

Ohio,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 815 

prices  of  provisions  in j- 804 

wages  in 739-748,751,753,759,763 

Oil-mills,  wages  in 261,781 

Ontario,  Province  of,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 840, 841 

industries  in 827 

prices  of  provisions  in 834-837 

wages  in 828-831,833 

Operatives,  average  earnings  of,  in  the  United  Kingdom 243-278 

Oregon,  expenditures  of  Y'^orkmen's  families  in •- 819 

prices  of  provisions  in 807 

wages  in 739-747,753,764 

Origin  of  slavery  and  development  of  wage  labor 1 

Osterhaus,P.  J.,  United  States  consul,  Lyons 472 

Owen,  Robert 180 

P. 

Painters'  wages 781 

Panmure  Works,  Carnoustie,  near  Dundee 432 

Paper-making  machinery,  wages 782 

inBelgium :, 657 

wiM^esat 263,658,659,781,790 

mills  of  Godin  &  Sons,  at  Huy,  Belgium 657 

at  Duffel,  near  Antwerp *.  659 

Paris  gloves 438-442 

industries  of 435 

wages  in • - 435-437 

and  prices  in 461-467 

women  workers  of 473 

Peasantry  in  Rome,  condition  of 61 

Peel,  Sir  Robert 181 

Pennsylvania,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families 814 
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Pennsylvania,  prices  of  provisions 798 

wages  in 739-748,750,753,758,762,765,766,770 

Peter  the  Great *. 709 

Piano-forte  factories,  wages  in 790 

Planing-mills^  wages  in 780 

Poor-laws,  ongin  of  the  English 115 

Post,  Philip  Sidney,  United  States  Consul  General,  Vienna-   605 

Pragne,  Bohemia 596 

Precious  stones,  cutters  of 474 

Preserved  meats,  &c.,  wages  of  packers 262 

Price,  F.  W.,  United  States  consul,  Marseilles 4??6 

Prices  of  Army  cloth  and  clothing 383 

breadstuflGs  in  Wurtemberg 551 

clothing ^ 384 

factory  and  other  labor 515 

farm  and  mechanical  labor 494 

grain 377 

meat  and  other  provisions 378 

provisions  furnished  the  British  Army  and  Navy 379 

and  fuel  in  various  parts  of  Austro-Hungary 599 

other  articles  in  various  parts  of  Switzerland 610 

groceries,  house-rent,  &c. . . .  .8,  370-376,  463,  485,  554-558,  593. 638, 
^  639,  704,  705,  727,  728,  736, 834-839 

in  Paris 454 

France 467 

the  Berlin  market 559-564 

Printers'  wages  in  England 314 

Scotland 357,  :68 

United  States , 79,781,7% 

Prisons,  labor  in  French 480 

Production  of  iron  and  steel  in  1873 : 4;^! 

industrial,  in  France 482 

Prussia 517,518 

Puddling-mills 280 

Purchase  power  of  money 370,681 


Quebec,  Province  of,  prices  of  provisions  in 838 

wages  in 828,^^,833 

Qnetelet,  Adolphe , 645 

death  of 668 

R. 

Rail-mills,  wages  in ;. 284 

Railroad  companies,  wages  paid  by 785-789 

Railway  Servants,  Amalgamated  Society  of 218 

Reaping,  mowing,  and  thatching,  wages 94-97 

Reed  and  heald  making,  wages 9S 

Renaud,Prof.  George,  (of  Paris) 461-467 

Rent  of  dwellings 465 

collecting 479 

Rents  of  glove-manufacturing  establishments 440 

Rhode  Island,  expendi  tures  oi  workmen's  families  in - 6B 

prices  of  provisions  in 797 

wages  in.. 739-748,750,753,761 

Rice-mills,  wages - 261 

Rider,  H.  B.,  United  States  consul 533 

Rise  of  wages  in  the  United  Kingdom , 310 

Rogers,  J.  £.  Thorold,  on  the  social  condition  of  English  villeins  in  the  13th 

and  14th  centuries 75 

on  wages  and  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  during 

the  13th  and  14tn  centuries 91 

Rolling-mills 512 

Roman  trades-unions ^ 57 

Rome,  labor  in 43 

slavery  in 50 

Rope-making 265,273 
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Rotary  puddling 290 

Rowley,  Walter,  of  Leeda 300 

Russia,  condition  of  labor  in 729 

development  of  manufactures  in 734 

education  in 730 

expenditures  of  a  family  in  Odessa 733 

exports  to  the  United  States  from 717 

industrial  classes  of '. 72:V-729 

labor  in 717-734 

land-tenure  in •. 122 

mineral  products  and  resources  of 718 

Moscow,  exposition  at 734 

Niini-Novgorod 401,723 

Odessa,  wages  in 731,732 

prices  of  provisions  in 727,733 

St  Petersburg 401,725 

8er& 122 

emancipation  of i w 734 

textile  industries  of 719-723 

wages  in 725-732 

S. 

Salaries  of  clerks  in  banks,  insurance  companies,  &c 367 

paid  in  Sweden ■..  690 

Saltaire,  near  Bradford 340,341 

wages  in  alpaca-mills  in 341 

Salt,  Sir  Titus 341,428,432 

Sanitary  strike 424 

Sash,  door,  and  blind  factory,  wages  in 780 

Saville,  J.  H.,  report  of^ on  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Germany..  578, 579 

Savings  in  Sweden k.  683 

means  to  encourage 683 

Saxony,  Chemnitz 525 

Freiberg,  gold  and  silver  fringes,  laces,  &c.,  at 51 1 

Schlettau,  fringe-making  at 509 

and  Bohemia,  labor  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 539 

Scale-factoiy,  wages  in 782 

School- furniture  makers,  wa^es  of 780 

Scotland,  agricultural  labor  in 358 

associated  carpenters  and  joiners  of 207 

Glasgow 349 

printers'  wages  in 314 

United  Operative  Masons,  Association  of 215 

Seamen's  wages 378 

Sellers,  W.,&  Co., Philadelphia 332 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  letter  jtrom 399 

address  of 426 

SheflSeld 323,408 

exports  to  the  United  States  from 324 

and  neighborhood,  wages  in 270,325 

prices  of  provisions,^ 373,376 

wages  in 257,258,325,326 

Sheppard,  Professor,  letter  frt)m 407 

Ship  building,  iron,  wages  at 256,272 

ontheClyde 350 

Silesia,  Lower,  expenses  of  a  family  in 495 

wages  and  cost  of  living  in 493 

Silk  industries  of  Lyons 467 

United  States 791-794 

manufacture,  wages  in 249 

Skilled  trades  in  London,  wages  in  1871 242 

workmen,  cocdition  of 396 

Slavery  in  Rome 50 

Soap  and  candle  making,  wages  at 260,278 

Society,  Amalgamated  Soiler-Makers  and  Iron-Ship-Builders 217 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 201,205 

Engineers 199 

Operative  Masons 212 
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Society,  Amalgamated  Tailors • 210 

Societies,  varions 220 

Soldier,  ration  of,  in  Sweden 6ti8 

South  Carolina,  prices  of  provisions  in 800 

wages  in 739-748,751-753 

South  Wales 293 

Spirit-distilling,  wages  at 262 

Spirits  and  beer,  use  of,  in  Sweden 684 

Spoke  and  hub  factories,  wages  in 280 

Staffordshire  colliery  strike 227 

North  and  South 28&-293 

Stanley- James,  J.  S.,  on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  of  England  ..222,38^17 

Steel,  i)roduction  of,  in  1B73 4S1 

works  at  Le  Creusot 481 

of  Fried.  Kmpp,in  Essen,  Prussia Sd6 

T.  Firth  &  Sons,  Sheffield 325 

Steel- works,  wages  in 765,7i:J7 

Stephenson,  George 346 

Stephenson,  Robert  H 233,345,346 

Stewart,  A.  T.,&  Co.,  New  York VI,  328,501 

St.  Helens,  prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  4&C.,  in 373 

condition  of  the  working-classes  of 414 

Stone-masons 313 

Straw-hat  braiders  of  France 474 

Strikes  in  Belgium 662,663 

tendency  to,  and  result  of 674 

England 224 

Preston 224 

Nottingham 225 

the  Stimordshire  colliery 227 

pottery-trade 228 

Yorkshire 230 

Strike  of  engineers 231 

ontheTyne 232 

Stuttgart,  Wtirtemberg 543 

Sunderland,  prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  &o , 373,377 

Swank,  J.  M. ,  Secretary  of  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association 754 

Swansea  and  Cardiff  coal-districts 300 

Sweden  and  Norway 676-701 

agricultural  labor  in 681 

average  dwelling  of  workingman  in 685 

class  aistinctions  in 090 

clothing  in 692 

condition  of  the  working  classes  in 692 

cost  of  subsistence  and  other  necessaries  in 680,687 

dwellings  of 685,096 

education  in 680 

mining  and  manufacturing  in 601 

population  and  resources  of 688 

salaries  in 690 

savings  in 663 

social  statistics  of 689 

soldier's  ration  in 688 

spirits  and  beer  in,  use  of 684 

wages  in « 676-680 

Switzerland,  labor  in 606-024 

T. 

Tailors,  Amalgamated  Society  of 210 

Tanning  and  currying,  wages  in  .•• 265 

Tavern  bill,  (1675) ." 171 

Tea,  consumption  of,  in  Great  Britain  and  United  States 403 

Temperance  of  railroad  employ^  enforced 424 

principles,  advance  of 423 

Tennessee,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 818 

prices  of  provisions  in , 803 

wages  in 739-748,751,752,760.764 

Texas,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 818 
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Texas,  prices  of  provisions  in 802' 

wages  in , 739-748,764 

TliomtoD,  Sir  Edward 432 

Thornton,  W.T 140,141 

Thrift  among  the  working  classes  in  textile  districts 424 

Tobacco  and  cigar  makers'  wages 262,775,776 

Toy-makers  of  France,  women * 475 

Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 238 

Trades-unions  in  England 222,223 

Rome 57-60 

the  United  Kingdom 195-223 

Trench,  Dr.,  on  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Liverpool. . .  411-414 

Trimble,  H.  W.,  United  States  consular  agent  at  Milan 629 

Trunk-factory,  wages  in 781 

Type-founding,  wages  at 263 

Typographical  Association,  Provincial 219,220 

U. 

Umbrella-factory,  wages  in 781 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  (see  Great  Britain) 238-432 

exports  to  the  Un  i ted  States  from  238 

from  the  United  States  to  240 
emigration  to  the  United  States 

from 241 

wages  in 242 

rise  of 310* 

Operative  Masons' Association  of  Scotland 215 

Society  ot  Boiler-Makers  and  Iron-Ship-Bnilders 217 

United  States,  exports  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  the 517 

Austria  to  the 593 

Barmen  and  Elberfeld  to  the 511 

Belgiumtothe 642 

Berlin  to  the 520 

Birmingham  to  the 320 

Bradford  to  the 339 

Chemnitz  to  the 525 

Cologne  to  the 518 

Dresden  to  the 539 

Dtlsseldorftothe 515 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  to  the 238, 239 

France  to  the 433 

Frankfort-on-the-Main  to  the 542 

Glasgow  to  the 352 

Germany  to  the 488 

Greeceto  the 637 

Hudderstield  to  the 338 

Italy  tothe 625 

Liverpool  to  the * 316 

London  to  the 344 

Nottingham  tothe » 327 

Russia  to  the 717,718 

Sheffleldtothe 324 

Switzerland  to  the 606 

wages  in 737-795 

Utah,  wages  in , 789 

T. 

Venice,  condition  of  the  working  classes  in 633-635 

Vermont,  prices  of  provisions  in 796 

wages  in * 739-748,752,761 

Vidal,  Michel,  consul  at  Tunis,  Africa 736 

Virginia,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 817 

prices  of  provisions  in 800 

wages  in 739-748,752,753,764 

Wade,  John 143 

Watts' steam-engine 180 
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Wage  labor,  development  of I 

Wages,  advances  and  reductions  in 299 

from  1596  to  1796 149-175 

prospective  decline  in 326 

parcnasing-power  of 370 

m  the  fifteenth  century 89 

rates  of,  in  the  United  Kingdom .• S43 

in  Africa rJ5,736 

Austria 58&-605, 75*A  753 

Belgium 644-647,652,673 

Antwerp 661-663 

Brussels .- €67 

Jumet 655 

Liege 646 

Seraing 666 

Denmark 7C»-708 

Europe  under  the  feudal  system ft* 

France 436, 448, 476. 4d7 

Paris 435,440,449,451,455,456,459,461,467,468,473 

Germany 497-508 

Aix-Ia-Chapelle 517,518 

Berlin 521-583 

Barmen  and  Elberfeld 511,512 

Cologne 51D 

DUsseldorf , 515,516,517 

Essen,  Krupp's  Steel  Works 587 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 542,543 

WUrtemberg 543-516 

Greece 632-638 

Holland 709,710 

Amsterdam 711-714 

Rotterdam 713 

Italy 632-€35 

Rome '  53 

Milan 629 

Russia 1 725 

Saxony,  (Germany) 530 

Chemnitz 531-534 

Dresden 539 

Leipsic • 537 

Scotland 353-358 

Dundee 267-271,355,356 

Edinburgh 357,358 

Glasgow 261,352-354 

Leith 356,357,358 

Silesia,  (Germany) 490-497 

Sweden 676-681,682 

Switzerland 608-618 

Appenzell 618 

Berne 6f8 

Geneva 617 

St.  Gall 614-616 

ValaU 616,617 

Zurich 609,610 

United  Kingdom 89,99,138,141.148,159,242,310,314.367 

England 89,99,138,141.148,159,392 

Birkenhead 318 

Birmingham • 320-322 

Bradford 340 

Cardiff 300-307 

Deptford 344 

Dewsbury 2© 

Durham 296,297 

Halifax 342 

Huddersfield 338 

Kidderminster 342 

Leeds 334-337 

Liverpool 316 

London 242 
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Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom — 

Manchester 330,333 

Newcastle-on-Tyue 346,349 

Xortbnmberland -^ 299 

NottiDgham ^ 328 

Sbeflield 325 

•  Swansea 30ar307 

Wolverhampton 322 

Ireland 359 

Wales ..89,09,138,141,148,159,293,362 

United  Stares 739-795 

paid  for  artificers,  (Chester,  A.  D.  1596) 149-154,714 

in  agricnltural-implemeut  factories 342,343,777-762 

blast-furnaces ^ 294 

bleaching,  dyeing,  and  pnnting 240-250 

boiler-making 255 

book-binding 263 

boot  and  shoe  making 251,275 

bread  and  biscait  making 261 

breweries 262,275 

brick-making 260-343 

brash-making 266 

building-trades 322,259,276 

cabinet-making 259,735 

carpet-mills 247,342 

carriaee-making 259-518 

cartridge-making 266 

chemical-works 261,274 

clock-making 259 

cloth-dressing 246 

cloth-factories 252,517 

clothing-factories , 252 

coach-building 259,518 

coal-mining 295,300,307,309 

coal-pits 309,695 

.   copper-mills --* 259 

cotton-mills 243-245,330,614,615,750 

dyeing 249-251 

earthenware 273 

engineering 255,317 

envelope-making 263 

express-companies 531 

factory-labor 159 

flax-mills 614,615 

families ....137,163.1^5,571 

glass-making 260,655-657 

glove-making 440 

hardware 766 

India-rubber  factories '. 265 

iron-works 279,294,317,521,587.762,765,766 

machine-making 255,533,534 

porcelain 273 

printing  cloth 246,250 

printiog-offioe 314,348 

seamen's 135 

servants' 735 

ship-building 1 354 

silk-manufacture 609.614,615 

steel-works 295,587,765,766 

umbrella-making 781 

upholstery 259 

watch-making 607,608 

wire-working 258 

woolen-mills 246, 247, 268, 334, 338, 512, 516, 595, 596, 614, 615, 752, 753 

worsted-mills 340 

of  blacksmiths 735 

brick-layers 735 

carpenters 313,523,735 

coopers 735 
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Wages  of  diamond-cutters...- 714 

dress^makers  2^3 

farm-laborers'".  " "89f99,  i38,"i39,"  140,"  163,"  165," 338^ 359, 366^ 367*, 566, 568, 60y, 

638, 681, 704, 707,  r35 

laborers,  (common) 735 

machinists - 735 

masons  and  brick-layers 52^735 

mechanics .^ 311,338,519,609,638,703 

miners 295,299,300,307,309 

painters 735 

plasterers 735 

shoemakers 735 

stone-catters 735 

tailors 735 

tanners 735 

tinsmiths 735 

wheelwrights 735 

window-glass  makers 655-657 

Walter,  John,  M.  P 392 

Weaver,  J.  R.,  United  States  consul  at  Antwerp 659-662 

Webster,  C.  B.,  United  States  consul  at  Sheffield 326,399,408 

Webster,  W.  P.,  United  States  consul-general  at  Frankfort 542,577 

West  Virginia,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 817 

pnces  of  provisions  in 799 

wages  in 739-747,752,753,764 

Whitworth,  Sir  Joseph 332,431,432 

exhibitions 431 

Wholesale  prices  of  grain  in  England  and  Wales 377 

Williams,  Walter,  letter  from 309,366 

statementof 293 

Wisconsin,  expenditures  of  workmen^s families  in 815 

prices  of  provisions  in 806 

wages  in ...739-747,752,753,763 

Wolverhampton 322,323 

Women  woAersof  France 473,474,573 

Woolen  manufactures,  seat  of,  in  England 323 

Working  class,  progress  of,  by  Messrs.  Ludlow  and  Jones 162 

Working  classes,  condition  of 61,389,425,443,445,464,467,473,475,479,572,591, 

605, 620, 621, 622, 623, 624, 673, 692, 706, 707. 708 

dwellings  of -....  574,685 

expenditures  of 162-165,387,388,444,461,463,465,467,564, 
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